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AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AIMS AND ACTIVITIES 


The American Political Science Association is the major professional society for individuals engaged in 
the study of politics and government. APSA is the one organization that brings together political scientists from 
all fields of inquiry, regions and occupational endeavors. 


While most APSA members are scholars who teach and conduct research in colleges and universities in 
the U.S., one-fourth work outside academe in government, research organizations, consulting firms, the news 
media, and private enterprise. One-tenth of APSA members hail from abroad. In fact, with over 12,000: 
individual members and 3,000 libraries from over 70 countries, APSA is the largest political science society in 
the world. 


This comprehensiveness is reflected in APSA’s Annual Meeting that provides thousands of scholars each 
year the opportunity to present research, to learn of advances, and to create professional ties. In addition to the 
Annual Meeting, APSA facilitates research, teaching, and the professional development of its members in a 
variety of ways. APSA publishes the leading journal of political science research, the American Political Science 
Review. Included in the APSR is the most extensive set of book reviews in the profession. 


Through PS: Political Science and Politics, the only quarterly news journal in political science, APSA 
sustains the political science community and alerts members to professional opportunities. Through other 
publications and programs the Association assists in teaching and communicating with other political scientists 
within and across subfields. The Association recognizes scholarly achievement, announces virtually all academic 
job openings in the U.S., represents the interests of political scientists in Congress and federal agencies, promotes 
academic freedom and professional ethics, supports departments of political science, and works to advance the 
profession and its members. 


Political scientists understand, perhaps better than others, that an environment conducive to teaching 
and research does not occur by happenstance. Since the establishment of APSA in 1903, APSA’s members have 
helped shape the profession, broaden opportunities and advance the scholarly interests of political scientists. All 
those who would like to be a part of these activities are welcome to join. 


Membership Benefits 


-Subscriptions to two leading quarterly -Qualifying for membership © and 
publications: ‘The: American: Political leadership: ‘in’ Organized™ Sections; 
Science Review and PS: Political Science representing specific research fields. 
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-Reduced ‘rates for  Interdisciplinary 
-Discounts on subscriptions to over 80 Memberships. in’. the © American 
other journals and political magazines. Historical Association and -American 
Sociological Association. 
-Qualifying for ‘membership in’ the 


Personnel Service which distributes: a 
nationwide listing of job openings. 


-Greatly:- reduced’ Annual Meeting 
registration fee, hotel rates and airfare. 


-Eligibility. for membership: ‘on 
Association committees and governing 
bodies which have a direct impact on 
the profession. 


-Outstanding group insurance plans, 
including affordable professional 
liability insurance. 


-Eligibility: for APSA ‘research grants 
and fellowships. 


-Substantial discounts on all APSA 
publications. 


-Listng in APSA’s Membership 
Directory (useful for professional 
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September 1, 1993 
Dear Colleague: 


Welcome to APSA’s 89th Annual Meeting. Program Chairs Peter Gourevitch 
and Paula McClain have assembled a rich array of panels and roundtables. They 
have also added new features to the Program including Poster Sessions where scholars 
present their findings visually and make themselves available to discuss their research 
with you individually. 


Another innovation is the introduction of Hyde Park debates on current 
political topics. Not least, there are special panels celebrating the life and work of 
two former APSA Presidents Judith Shklar and William Riker. 


You might notice the changes in the arrangement of the printed Program as 
well. For the first time all elements of the Program, including the sessions of the 
related groups, are listed together under the designation of "The Daily Schedule." All 
panels with authors’ names and paper titles are integrated in a single section called 
"The Detailed Listing." You can also quickly find receptions and meetings in a 
separate section. We hope the new format will help you navigate the meeting with 
facility. 


If this is your first APSA meeting, you should know that you are invited to 
attend all the panels and receptions listed here. A gathering of this size and 
complexity can be a bit daunting initially, but you will soon find yourself quite at 
home. 


You might want to make a point to attend the plenary events such as the 
Award Ceremony and the Presidential Address and Reception on Thursday evening. 
Also, Sen. Carol Moseley Braun, Professor Sidney Verba, HHS Secretary Donna 
Shalala, and Professor Francis Rourke will deliver special lectures. 


In between attending sessions you can browse in the Panel Paper Room and 
Book Exhibit. Representatives will be glad to discuss your book publishing plans 
with you and to alert you to the newest publications in your field. 


Several experiments will be going on with the panel papers. Professor Herbert 
Jacob will be placing on the Internet papers or abstracts from two of the Program 
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Sections (Law and Courts, and Constitutional Law). We will also be reproducing 
some of the papers (on two randomly selected tables) that sell out, and we have 
arranged with Kinko’s for all the other authors to have their papers, if they have run 
out, xeroxed overnight. 


There will be free buses running between the Washington Hilton, the 
Shoreham and the Sheraton to help you get around. If you would like to stretch your 
legs, you are cordially invited to come to APSA’s national headquarters (1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, just north of Dupont Circle) to see your building and to view the 
Pendleton Herring Political Print Collection. Tour times are 10:30 a.m and 2:00 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday. 


In keeping with the theme of APSA’s Annual Meeting, The Politics of 
Identity, we have also arranged for you to tour the Holocaust Museum. Tickets are 
limited. Simply stop by the APSA booth in the exhibit hall for yours. 


If you have questions, anyone on APSA’s staff would be glad to heip. 
Seasoned veterans will be standing by for you at APSA’s Convention Office in the 
Washington Hilton. 


Have a terrific meeting and be sure to send us suggestions for next year’s 
gathering in New York. 


Sincerely, 


Catherine E. Rudder 
Executive Director 


IN MEMORIAM 


Karl W. Deutsch 
APSA President, 1970 


William H. Riker Judith N. Shklar 
APSA President, 1983 APSA President, 1990 


Not Pictured: Luther D. Gulick, APSA President, 1952 
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Table of Contents 


General Information 
Washington Hilton Floor Plans 
The Official Program 


This portion of the Annual Meeting Program lists panel titles, APSA Organized Section business 
meetings and receptions by Program Committee Section name and number. Also listed are APSA 
sponsored panels and meetings. 


Committee Panels and Short Courses 
Annual Meeting Highlights 
The Daily Schedule 


This is the most comprehensive portion of the Annual Meeting Program. Here you will find a 
chronological listing of panel titles, business meetings, and receptions organized by the 
Program Committee, Related Groups, and APSA. 


The Detailed Listing 


This portion of the Annual Meeting Program offers a detailed, chronological listing of papers and 
participants on panels organized by the Program Committee, Related Groups and APSA. 


Related Groups 


This portion of the Annuai Meeting Program is an alphabetical listing of Related Groups, their panel 
titles, business meetings, and receptions. 


Meetings and Receptions 


This new portion of the Annual Meeting Program chronologically lists all receptions and business 
meetings. 


Call for Papers for the 1994 APSA Annual Meeting 
Washington Restaurant Guide 

Exhibit Hall Floor Plans 

Directory of Exhibitors 

Directory of Advertisers 

Index of Participants 


Daily Planner 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


PREREGISTRATION 


Preregistration greatly facilitates receipt of a Final Program and a name badge at the Annual Meeting. These 
materials are available for preregistrants in express lines at the "Preregistration" counters in the Registration Area 
at the Washington Hilton. In addition, preregistration rates are lower than registration rates, as shown below. 


Every year, an Annual Meeting preregistration form appears in the March and June edition of PS: Political Science 
and Politics. All program participants (authors, discussants, and panel chairpersons) must preregister by June 15 
in order to be listed in the Final Program. All other meeting attendees must preregister by August 16 in order to 
qualify for the reduced rates. 


Pre-registration On-Site Registration 


APSA Student Members $20.00 $45.00 
APSA Members $45.00 $75.00 
Non-Members $75.00 $110.00 


ON-SITE REGISTRATION 


For those who do not preregister by August 16, "on-site" registration counters will be located in the Registration 
Area at Concourse Level of the Washington Hilton. Registration hours are as follows: 


Wednesday, September 1 9:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, September 2 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Friday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Saturday, September 4 8:30 a.m. to close of Business Meeting 
Sunday, September 5 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 


Each meeting registrant will receive a Final Program and a name badge. Safeguard your Program; lost or missing 
Programs cannot be replaced. Your badge must be displayed to attend any panel or meeting, or to leave children 
at the APSA Child Care Service. 


LOCATION OF MEETINGS 


Panel sessions, miscellaneous sessions, breakfasts and lunches will be split between the Washington Hilton and 
Towers, the Pullman-Highland Hotel, the Quality Hotel, and the Sheraton Washington. Exact location and room 
name appears next to each event. 


APSA MEMBERSHIP AND SERVICES 


APSA welcomes inquiries about membership in the Association. A membership counter will be maintained in the 
Registration Area. Membership rates are as follows: 


Regular Members with gross calendar income: 
Under $30,000 $55.00 
$40,000 $75.00 
$50,000 $85.00 
$60,000 $90.00 
Over $60,000 $95.00 


Associate Members 
(for non-political scientists 
who do not want journal 
subscriptions): 


$25.00 
8 


Student Members (limit 5 years): $25.00 


Retired Members (who have been 

members 25 years) gross calendar income: 
Under $25,000 $20.00 
Above $25,000 $40.00 


information about membership services, including insurance programs and Personnel Service, is available at the 
Membership counter in the registration area. 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


APSA will maintain a Professional Placement Service for meeting registrants at the Washington Hilton in the 
International Ballroom Center. For job candidates it will be open daily throughout the meeting. Candidates who 
are not pre-registered will be charged an on-site registration fee of $10.00. A small fee will be charged to potential 
employers (excluding Departmental Services Members). Hours of operation are as follows: 


Thursday, September 2: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Friday, September 3: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 


Saturday, September 4: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Sunday, September 5: 9:00 am to 12:00 noon 


PRESS FACILITIES 


Accredited members of the press may use the press facilities located near the registration area in the Washington 
Hilton. 


PANEL PAPERS 


The Panel Paper Room is located in the rear of the Exhibit Hall and will be open during regular Exhibit hours. 
Papers presented at the meeting will be available for sale for $1.00 each in the Panel Paper Room. This year, 
Kinko’s Copy Service will offer two daily pick-ups for authors who would like to replenish their supply of paper 
copies in the Panel Paper Room. Please see the APSA staff during Panel Paper Room hours of operation. After 
the Meeting, copies of the papers collected for The Proceedings will be available from University Microfilms 
International in Ann Arbor, Michigan for $15.00 each. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits will be located in the Exhibit Hall on the Concourse level of the Washington Hilton. Exhibit hours are as 
follows: 


Thursday, September 2 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Friday, September 3 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Saturday, September 4 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, September 5 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 


SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


Continuous complimentary shuttle bus service will be available between the Washington Hilton, the Omni 
Shoreham, and the Sheraton Washington. The Shuttle Schedule is as follows: 


Thursday, Septermber 2 7:00 a.m. to 1:15 a.m. 
Friday, September 3 7:00 a.m. to 1:15 a.m. 
Saturday, September 4 7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Sunday, September 5 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


CHILD CARE SERVICE 


The Association will maintain a Child Care Service in the Washington Hilton for all Meeting registrants. Children 
will be supervised following preregistration of the child and a $25.00 deposit per child. Parents who have 
preregistered for the Child Care Service should display badges when bringing their child to the Child Care Center. 
On-Site registration of children is $40.00 per child. The services will be available the following days and hours: 


Thursday, September 2 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Friday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday, September 4 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sunday, September 5 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


PROGRAM LISTING AND INDEX 


The Program and Index of Participants includes all those persons whose names have been submitted as 
participants in official and related capacities. 


POSTER SESSIONS AND HYDE PARK SESSIONS 


Refer to the Summary and the Daily Listing to locate special poster sessions and "Hyde Park" sessions which will 
be held during regular panel time slots. 


INFORMATION 


If you have any questions concerning information contained within the Program please visit the APSA Convention 
Office. The Convention Office hours will be: 


Wednesday, September 1 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, September 2 8:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Friday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Saturday, September 4 8:30 a.m. to close of Business Meeting 
Sunday, September 5 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 


Members of the Association are reminded to be attentive to their personal security and the protection 
of their property while attending the Annual Meeting. Attendees are asked to take a few simple 
precautions: 


* Do not leave valuables in your hotel room. 
* Enter and alight from vehicles directly at the hotel entrance. 
* Use caution in taking evening walks. Go out in the evening with at least one other person. 
* Upon entering your hotel romm, lock your door immediately. 
Make sure all locks are secured before you go to bed at night. 
Do not open the door to your hotel room to strangers. 


The Washington Hilton and Towers, the Omni Shoreham, and the Sheraton Washington have 
substantial security forces available to ensure the safety of their guests but urge individuals to consider 
the above advice while staying in the city. 


Special Opportunity 


United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Tours 


In keeping with the theme of the 89th Annual Meeting, The Politics of 
Identity, the Association has secured a limited number of tickets to the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum. The United States Museum 
of the Holocaust at 14th Street and Independence is the newest museum 
to open on the Mall. Since opening its doors, the Holocaust Museum 
has been operating at capacity each and every day. The Museum is a 
memorial to the millions of victims of the Holocaust, and through its 
displays examines individual and national responses to the rise of 
repression on the basis of religion, ethnicity, political belief, and sexual 
orientation. 


The premium tickets for Holocaust Museum Tours are available for 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday. The tickets are free but offered 
for two time slots only: 12:00 p.m. and 12:30 p.m. on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday; 10:30 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. on Sunday. It is about a 
$5.00 cab ride from the Washington Hilton to the Holocaust Museum. 
The Museum is also accessible by Metro [ take Red Line to Metro Center 
then switch to Orange or Blue Lines to "Smithsonian" stop ]. 


You may pick up your tickets by going to the APSA Booth [ #123 ] in 
the Exhibit Hall on the Concourse level of the Washington Hilton Hotel. 
The exhibit hall is open from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, and from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. on Sunday. Only 60 tickets 
are available for each time slot of each day. The tickets will be 
distributed on a "first come first served" basis on the day of each tour. 
You will be limited to two tickets per person until the day’s allotment 
runs out. 


If you cannot get tickets through the APSA, we encourage you to go 
directly to the Museum to see if tickets are available for other times. It 
is best to get there by 10:00 a.m. if you wish to go on that day. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


SALUTES 


THE ATLANTA RALPH BUNCHE SUMMER INSTITUTE 
CONSORTIUM 


Alan Abramowitz Emory University 
William Boone Clark Atlanta University 
Melanie Buckner Emory University 

C. T. Cummings Georgia State University 
Tobe Johnson Morehouse College 
George Jones Emory University 
Harvey Klehr Emory University 

Zadie Long Spelman College 


Eleanor C. Main Emory University 


Jeanne T. Meadows Spelman College 


Lois B. Moreland Spelman College 
Andrea Simpson Emory University 

Scott Taylor Emory University 
William Thomas Georgia State University 


FOR THEIR EXTRAORDINARY SUPPORT AND CONTRIBUTION TO THE RALPH BUNCHE 
SUMMER INSTITUTE HELD IN ATLANTA THIS SUMMER. 


THE RALPH BUNCHE SUMMER INSTITUTE IS DESIGNED TO ENCOURAGE AFRICAN 
AMERICAN STUDENTS TO PURSUE ACADEMIC CAREERS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


SPECIAL THANKS AND APPRECIATION TO CONTRIBUTORS: 
The Coca-Cola Foundation, The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Emory University, and 
Georgia State University Foundation. 


WHAT IS A POSTER SESSION? 


This new component of the program features two display presentations that 
allow face-to-face conversation between authors and viewers. By facilitating 
informal discussions, poster sessions provide a more intimate forum for 
exchange than do formal paper presentations. 


Location: Terrace Level, Washington Hilton Hotel 


Panel 10-11 Graduate Student Research Session: Work on Law and Courts 
Time: Saturday, 8:45 a.m. 


Panel 15-7 Contemporary Policy Issues in American States 
Time: Friday, 8:45 a.m. 


WHAT IS A HYDE PARK SESSION? 


In keeping with the Program Co-Chairs’ desire for variability in the program, this 
year’s meeting features two "Hyde Park" (as in London, not Chicago) sessions. 
There are open discussion assemblies on a specific topic with no formal 
presentations. The chairperson will facilitate the discussion, and participation is 
from the audience. We invite everyone who has an opinion to come and speak 
her/his mind or just come and listen! 


Location: Terrace Level, Washington Hilton Hotel 

Panel 44-3 Bosnia - Somalia: Ils Humanitarian Intervention Justified? 
Time: Friday, 1:30 p.m. 

Facililitator: Miles Kahler, University of California, San Diego 

Panel 44-4 Gays in the Military - What is to be Done? 

Time: Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 


Facilitator: Theodore J. Lowi, Cornel/ University 
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SUMMARY OF THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia and Peter D. Gourevitch, 
University of Calfornia, San Diego, Program Co-Chairs 


Pi Sigma Alpha Guest Lecture (international Ballroom East) Thursday 5:30 p.m. 


Featuring the Honorable Carol Moseley Braun, United States Senate 


APSA Awards Ceremony and Presidential Address Thursday 8:30 p.m. 


(International Ballroom East) 
Presentation of Awards 
Presiding, Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 
Peter D. Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego 


Presidential Address 
Introduction by Jack Peltason, University of California 


Lucius J. Barker, Stanford University 
"Limits of Political Strategy: A Systemic View of the African-American 
Experience" 


APSA President's Reception (international Ballroom West) Thursday 10:00 p.m. 


James Madison Lecture (international Ballroom East) Friday 12:30 p.m. 


Sidney Verba, Harvard University 


John Gaus Lecture (international Ballroom East) Friday 5:30 p.m. 


Francis E. Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 


APSA Annual Business Meeting (international Ballroom East) Saturday 5:30 p.m. 


The Official Program 
(Includes panel titles, APSA Organized Section business meetings and receptions 
listed by Program Committee section name and number) 


SECTION 1. Political Thought and Philosophy: Historical Approaches 


Chair: Richard Dagger, Arizona State University 


Re-Assessing Thucydides (State Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Emerson’s America (State Room) Thu 10:45 am 
The Return of Naturalism (/nt/ Ballroom East) Fri 3:30 pm 
The Politics of Identity in American Thought 
(Caucus Room) 

The Roots of Religious Toleration 

(Hamilton Room) 

Nietzsche, Nature and Postmodernity 

(Map Room) 

Visions of Modern Liberty: Liberal and 
llliberal (Map Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Self, Self-Realization, and the New Liberalism 

(Lincoln East) Fri 8:45 am 
Property, Equality, and Justice in Modern Republicanism 
(Map Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Politics, Markets, and Political Theory 
(Dupont Room) 

Hegel and the Politics of Identity 
(State Room) Sat 10:45 am 
The American Founding and the Scottish Enlightenment 
(Cabinet Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Modes of Individualism in Early Modern British Thought 
(Independence Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
identity, Skepticism, and Citizenship in Modern Political 
Thought (Lincoln East) Sat 3:30 pm 
Liberals, Communitarians, and the Politics of Identity 
(Chevy Chase Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Politics as Dialogue: Communities of Intellect in America 
(Map Room) Fri 8:45 am 
The Dialectics of Modern Identity: Hegel, Heidegger, 

and Derrida (Edison Room) Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


SECTION 2. Normative Political Theory 


Chair: Joseph Lima, New School For Social Research 


2-1 


2-2 


2-3 


2-4 


2-5 


2-6 


2-7 


2-8 


In Memoriam: The Political Thought of Judith N. Shklar 
(Intl Ballroom West) Sat 3:30 pm 
Nationalism: Past and Future Prospects 
(Conservatory) 

Cultural Difference and Democratic Justice 
(Jefferson West) Sat 10:45 am 
Outsiders Within: Confronting Cultural Change in the 
Academy (Conservatory) Thu 3:30 pm 
Rights, Identity, and the Politics of Privacy 

(Cabinet Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Shaping the Self: Sexuality, History and Judgement as 
Modes of Experience (State Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Feminist Identity and Social Movements 

(Cabinet Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Appearance and Reality Revisited: Feminism, Nationalism 
and Post-Communism (Grant Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Feminist Perspectives on Hannah Arendt 

(Jefferson West) Fri 1:30 pm 
Identity, Difference and Citizenship 

(State Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Identity and Community in Lesbian and Gay 

Politics (State Room) Thu 1:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Citizenship, Civic Associations and Social Movements 
(Parlor C-332) Fri 3:30 pm 
Regendering the Family in Political Theory and Welfare 
Policy (Caucus Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Theological-Political Conditions of Identity 

(Caucus Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Controversies Over the Modern Self 

(Jefferson West) Sat 8:45 am 
Strangers Among Us: Refugees, Immigrants and Citizens 
(Parlor C-333) Sat 1:30 pm 
The Play of Identity and Politics in Interpretation 
(Conservatory) Thu 10:45 am 
The Dialectics of Modern Identity: Hegel, Heidegger and 
Derrida (Edison Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Ideals of Citizenship and the Constitution of Otherness 
(Caucus Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Empowerment and Identity (Parlor C-332) Fri 10:45 am 


SECTION 3. Foundations of Political Theory 


Chair: Susan Hekman, University of Texas, Arlington 


3-1 


3-2 


3-3 


3-4 


3-5 


3-6 


3-20 
3-21 


The Politics of the Subaltern: The Repressed Maternal 
(Bancroft Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Invisibility, Absent Selfhoods, Torn Identities, Missing 
Justice (Lincoln West) Fri 3:30 pm 
Reconceiving the Nature and Boundaries of the Modern, 
Premodern, and Postmodern (Parlor C-329) Fri 10:45 am 
Politics and Identity in the Field of Vision 

(Parlor C-331) Fri 1:30 pm 
Politics and the Archaeology of Post-Modernity 

(State Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Classes, States, Polities: What’s Identity Got to Do With 
It? (Lincoln West) Fri 1:30 pm 
Subjectivity and Power: Gender and Race 

(Hemisphere Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Politics of Subjectivity (Jackson Roomj Thu 1:30 pm 
Communicative Rationality (Lincoln West) Sun 10:45 am 
Community and Identity (Linco/n West) Sat 8:45 am 
Democracy: Participation and Pluralism 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
Engendering Identity (Bancroft Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Identity and Citizenship (Parlor C-333) Sun 8:45 am 
Democracy and Difference in American Political Thought 
(Thoroughbred Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Identity/Difference: Semiological Approaches 

(Parlor C-325) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Rational and the Political (Conservatory) Sat 3:30 pm 
Feminism, Identity and Institutions 

(Conservatory) Sat 8:45 am 
The Play of Identity and Politics in Interpretation 
(Conservatory) Thu 10:45 am 
Roundtable on Identity Politics and Coalition Building: 
Problems and Prospects (Linco/n West) Sat 10:45 am 
Section Plenary Session (Conservatory) Fri 8:00 pm 
Foundations Seminar on Political Myth, Rhetoric, and 
Symbolism (Parlor C-327) Wed 1:00 pm 


Sat 1:30 prn 


Workshop: Beyond Conversation Stoppers: Bridges to Feminist 


Business Meeting (Adams Room) 
Reception (Conservatory) 


Theories (Parlor C-325) Thu 8:00 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 


Sat 6:30 pm 


2-13 
1-1 2-14 
1-2 
1.9 2-15 
1-4 
2-16 
1-5 
2-17 
1-6 
2-18 
1-7 
2-19 
1-8 
2-20 
1-9 
1-10 
1-11 
= 
1-12 
1-13 
| 
1-14 
1-15 
1-16 
| 
1-17 
3-7 
3-8 
3-9 
3-10 
3-11 
= 
3-12 
| | 3-13 
3-14 
| 
3-15 
3-16 
| 3-17 
| 3-18 
| | 3-19 
2-9 
2-11 
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SECTION 4. Formal Political Theory 


Chair: David Austen-Smith, University of Rochester 


4-1 
4-2 


4-3 


4-4 


4-5 


4-6 


4-8 


4-9 
4-10 


Experiments | (Lincoln East) Thu 8:45 am 
Multiperiod Game Models of Political Behavior 
{State Room) 

Electoral Competition and Legislative Parties 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Fri 3:30 pm 
Formal Models of International Political Economy 

(Adams Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
International Relations and Security 

(Hemisphere Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Experiments Il (Chevy Chase Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Formal Models in Comparative Politics 

(Adams Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Rational Choice Models and Empirical Evidence 
(Georgetown East) Thu 1:30 pm 
Legislative Behavior (Grant Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Theory of Institution (Hemisphere Room) Sat 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


SECTION 5. Political Methodology 


Chair: William D. Berry, Florida State University 


5-1 


5-2 


5-3 


5-4 


5-5 


5-8 


5-9 


Business Meeting (Edison Room) 


Model Specification in Politica! Science Research 

(Parlor C-330) Fri 10:45 am 
Models of Presidential Approval and Voting 

(Monroe East! Thu 10:45 am 
Analysis of Elections and Ecological Inference 

(Grant Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Advances in Time-Series Analysis 
{Cabinet Room) 

Political Stock Markets (Linco/n West) 
Issues in Macropartisanship 
(Jefferson West) Thu 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on Teaching Methods to Undergraduates: 
What Should Be Included and What Should Be Left Out 
(Jefferson West) Sat 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on the State of Political Methodology: Looking 
Back at Achen (1983), King (1990) and Bartels and Brady 
(1993) (Inti Ballroom West) Sat 1:30 pm 
Competing Models of Issue Voting 
(Georgetown West) 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 5:30 pm 


SECTION 6. Legislative Studies 


Chair: Steven S. Smith, University Of Minnesota 


6-1 


6-2 


The Causes and Consequences of Divided and Unified 
Government: A Roundtable 

(intl Ballroom East) Thu 10:45 am 
Congressional Committee Power: A Roundtable 

(Jefferson East) Fri 10:45 am 
A Roundtable on Congressional Reform: The Members’ 
Perspectives (/nt/ Ballroom East) Fri 8:45 am 
A Roundtable on Congressional Reform: The Perspective 
of Political Scientists (Lincoln East) Fri 3:30 pm 
Fundamental Issues in Legislative Politics: Comparative 
Legislative Recruitment (Hamilton Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Fundamental Issues in Legislative Politics: Developing 
Legislative Institutions in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Georgetown East) Sun 10:45 am 
Fundamental Issues in Legislative Politics: Studies of 
Western Systems (Georgetown West) Thu 1:30 pm 
Legislatures Versus Chief Executives 


(Bancroft Room) Sat 1:30 pm 


Business Meeting (Parlor C-325) 


Committees in the U.S. Congress 

(Intl Ballroom East) 

Parties and Leaders in the U.S. Congress 
(Intl Ballroom West) 

The Changing Congress (Monroe East) 
Congress and Inter-Branch Relations 
(Jackson Room) 

Theories of Legislative Institutions 
(Military Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Topics in Congressional Elections and Constituency 
Relations (Caucus Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Women in Legislative Politics 

(Lincoln West) 

Legislative Politics in the American States 
(Chevy Chase Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Legal Doctrine and Political Reality: Perspectives on Lega! 
Regulation of the Political Process 
(Lincoln West) 


Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


SECTION 7. Presidency Research 


Chair: Stephen J. Wayne, Georgetown University 


7-1 


7-2 


Business Meeting (Military Room) 


Presidential Influence on Domestic Policy 

(Lincoln East) Thu 10:45 am 
The Clinton Transition and the New Administration: A 
Preliminary Assessment (/nt/ Ballroom East) Thu 1:30 pm 
Roundtable: The Lure of Presidential Power 

(Intl Ballroom West) Fri 10:45 am 
The Contemporary Presidency and Presidential Influence 
(Caucus Room) Fri 8:45 am 
The Presidency and Economic Policy Making 

(Bancroft Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Roundtable: Is the Presidency Still Organized to Fight the 
Cold War (Lincoln East) Sat 1:30 pm 
Exercising Political Leadership: The Public Presidency 

(intl Ballroom East) Sun 8:45 am 
The Crisis of Neutral Competence: Comparative and 
Theoretical Perspectives (Hemisphere Raom) Sat 3:30 pm 
Presidential Rhetoric (Monroe West) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Political Presidency (Monroe East) Thu 8:45 am 
Presidential Decision Making in Foreign Affairs 

(intl Ballroom East) Sun 10:45 am 
Elections and Governance: The Presidential Connection 
(Georgetown West) Fri 1:30 pm 
The Psychology of the Clinton Presidency: Initial 
Appraisals (Jefferson West) Sun 8:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 


SECTION 8. Political Behavior 


Chair: Steven E. Finkel, University Of Virginia 


8-1 


8-2 


8-3 


8-4 


8-5 


Roundtable: Forecasting the 1992 Election 
(intl Ballroom West) 

The Perot Factor in the 1992 Election 

(Intl Ballroom West) 

Interpreting the 1992 Presidential Election 
(Jefferson West) Fri 10:45 am 
Economic and Cultural Explanations of the 1992 Election 
(Intl Ballroom East) Sat 8:45 am 
Gender, Sexual Orientation, and the 1992 Vote 

(Jefferson East) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Potential and Perils of Election Forecasting 
(Thoroughbred Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Leader Effects in Western Elections 
(Jackson Room) 


Fri 8:45 am 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 


6-9 
6-10 
6-11 
6-12 
= 6-13 
6-14 
= 6-15 
= 6-16 
4-7 
6-17 
= 
| 
= 
= 
= 
= 
7-3 
= 
7-4 
= 
7-5 
= 
5-6 7-6 
5-7 77 
7-8 
= 
7-9 
7-10 
= 701 
7-412 
7-13 
= 
= = 
6-3 = 
6-4 | | 
6-5 
6-6 = | 
8-6 
6-7 
8-7 
6-8 
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Competing Models of Issue Voting 
(Georgetown West) 

Electoral Mobilization and Political Conflict 
(Hemisphere Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Context and Group Mediation in Voting Behavior 

(Chevy Chase Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Campaign Activity and the Congressional Vote 

(Monroe East) Sat 3:30 pm 
The Effects of Political Campaigns 

(Thoroughbred Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Rationality and Sophistication in American Public Opinion 
(Chevy Chase Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Cross-National Perspectives on Citzenship and Democratic 
Values (Hemisphere Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Party Identification and Party Images After 1992 
(Hemisphere Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Roundtable: Policymaking, Institutions, and Public Opinion 
(Intl Ballroom East) Sat 1:30 pm 
Family and School in the Socialization Process 

(Monroe West) Thu 8:45 am 
Group Memberships, Identity and Political Orientations 
(Adams Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Race and Racial Attitudes in the American Electorate 
(Lincoln East) Fri 1:30 pm 
Social Groups, Resources, and Political Participation 
(Monroe East) Fri 10:45 am 
Longitudinal Perspectives on Political Participation 
(Military Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Causes and Consequences of American Voter Turnout 
(State Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Issues in Macropartisanship 

(Jefferson West) Thu 3:30 pm 
Political Values: Theoretical and Empirical Approaches 
(State Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Abortion, Reproductive Rights and American Politics 
(Georgetown East) Sat 3:30 pm 
Education, Elections, and Democratic Citizenship 
(Georgetown West) Sun 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


SECTION 9. Political Organizations and Parties 


Chair: Mark J. Wattier, Murray State University 


9-1 


9-2 


9-3 


9-4 


9-5 


Business Meeting (Thoroughbred Room) 
Executive Meeting (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


Party Leadership and Identity in the 1992 Presidential 
Campaign (Dupont Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Political Parties and Electoral Mobilization 
(Dupont Room) 

Southern Grassroots Party Activists 
(Edison Room) 

Sources of Group Identities 

(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 

The Marketing of Group Identities 
(Georgetown East) 

Foreign Influences on American Politics 
(Monroe West) 

Social Movements and Political Identities 
(Lincoln East) Sun 10:45 am 
Direct Lobbying (Caucus Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Comparative Study of Party Change: Organization and 
Identity (Lincoln East) Thu 1:30 pm 
Case Studies of Parties (Thoroughbred Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Party Leader-Follower Relationships 
(Adams Room) 

On Becoming A Professional Campaigner 
(Lincoln East) Sat 10:45 am 
Anti-Party Sentiment in Western Europe and North 
America (Parlor C-332) Fri 8:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
Thu 8:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 


SECTION 10. Law and Courts 


Chair: Lee Epstein, Washington University 


10-1 


10-2 


10-3 


10-4 


10-5 


10-6 


10-7 


10-8 


10-9 


10-10 


10-11 


10-12 


10-13 


10-14 


10-15 


10-16 
10-17 


Business Meeting (Hemisphere Room) 
Executive Committee Luncheon (Holmes - Sheraton) 


Women and the Law: A View from the States 
(Farragut Room) Thu 8:45 am 
A Research Agenda for Judicial Administration 
(Georgetown East) Thu 10:45 am 
Law and Order, and the Politics of Social Control in Five 
Nations (/nt/ Ballroom West) Thu 3:30 pm 
Can Presidents Pack the Court and Does it Matter if They 
Do? (Lincoln West) Thu 1:30 pm 
Authors Meet Critics: The Supreme Court and the 
Attitudinal Model (Thoroughbred Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Courts and Public Opinion 
(intl Ballroom West) Thu 8:45 am 
The Media and the Supreme Court: A Roundtable 
(Lincoln East) Fri 10:45 am 
Modeling Judicial Decisions: Integrated Approaches 
(Military Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Law and Courts: A Constitutive Perspective 
(Map Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
in Commemoration of the Lifetime Achievement of Henry 
Abraham: A Festschrift (Bancroft Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Poster Session: Graduate Student Research Session: 
Work on Law and Courts (Terrace Level) Sat 8:45 am 
Exploring Relations between Courts and Legislatures 
(Jefferson East) Sun 8:45 am 
Conducting Comparative Judicial Research: A Roundtable 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) Sat 3:30 pm 
The Mobilization of Legal Interests and Interest Groups 
(Georgetown West) Sat 1:30 pm 
Positivist v. Post-Positivist Public Law Scholarship: A 
Debate (Monroe East) Sat 10:45 am 
Courts and Federal Agencies (/ackson Room/Sat 3:30 pm 
Responding to Court Decisions: Implementation? 
Compliance? (Jefferson East) Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 
Sat 12:30 pm 


Reception In Honor of Henry Abraham: Winner of the Lifetime 


Achievement Award (Military Room) Fri 6:30 pm 


SECTION 11. Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence 


Chair: Sue Davis, University Of Delaware 


A Theory of Liberty: Author Meets the Critics 

(Jefferson West) Fri 8:45 am 
Roundtable: Is There A Canon of Constitutional Law? 

(int! Ballroom East) Fri 1:30 pm 
Representation of the Abortion Issue in Legal Systems 
(Georgetown West) Thu 10:45 am 
Exploring the Relationship Between Political Theory, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Decision-Making 
(Georgetown West) Fri 3:30 pm 
War, Peace and the Constitution 
(Hemisphere Room) 

Civility, Diversity, and Equality 
(Kalorama Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Constitutional Interpretation and Judicial Power 
(independence Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Thurgood Marshall’s Papers: Should They Have Remained 
Closed? (Parlor C-333) Sat 3:30 pm 
Destructive Generation? Roundtable on the Legacy of the 
1960s and its Impact on Liberal Democratic Citizenship 
(Monroe West) Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 


8-8 
8-9 
8-10 = 
8-11 
8-12 
8-13 
8-14 
8-15 
8-16 
8-17 
8-18 
8-19 
8-20 
8-21 
8-22 
8-23 
8-24 
8-25 
8-26 
= 
= 
= 11-1 
= 11-2 
= 11-3 
9-6 11-4 
9-7 
11-5 
9-8 
9-9 11-6 
9-10 11-7 
9-11 
11-8 
9-12 
11-9 
9-13 
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Conservative Judging Against the Tide of Politics: 
Are the 1990s the 1930s Revisited? 
(intl Ballroom West) 

Creating Constitutional Government 
(Lincoln West) 


Sun 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


SECTION 12. Public Administration 
Chair: Hal G. Rainey, University of Georgia 


12-1 Administrative Developments in Eastern Europe: 

Privatization and Administrative Capacity-Building 

(Parlor C-327} Sun 10:45 am 

Career Executives and Political Appointees: 

Where Are We Now? (Kalorama Room) 

Analytic Perspectives on Public Bureaucracy 

(Hamilton Room) Thu 1:30 pm 

Market-Like Arrangements and the Provision of Public 

Services (Kalorama Room) Fri 8:45 am 

Administrative Decision-Making: Rationality, Bounded 

Rationality, and Foolishness (Bancroft Room)Sun 8:45 am 

Roundtable: Searching for the Theoretical Foundations 

of American Public Administration 

(Jackson Room) 

Administrative Responsibility and Discretion 

(Salon South - Pullman Highland) Thu 1:30 pm 

Controlling Bureaucracy: Administrative and Political 

Controls (Grant Room) Thu 8:45 am 

Dimensions of Administrative Effectiveness: Performance, 

Immortality, Representativeness, and Leadership 

Experience (Parlor C-327) Thu 3:3C pm 

International Perspectives on Policy-Making 

(Independence Room) 

Administration and the Political Environment 

(Independence Room) Sat 8:45 am 

Gays and Lesbians in the Public Sector: Special 

Challenges (Monroe West) Sat 1:30 pm 

Fairness and Equity in Administration: Race and Ethnic 

Categories, Sexual Harassment, and Glass Ceilings 

(Georgetown West) Sat 10:45 am 

Issues in Civil Service Reform 

(Georgetown East) 

Evaluation of a General Theory of Leadership 

(Parlor C-329) Thu 3:30 pm 

Urban Administrators: Evaluation, Turnover, and Moral 

Identity (Adams Room) Fri 1:30 pm 

Pre-Conference Session |: Professionalism in the U.S. Bureaucracy: 
Lessons from Comparative Analysis 
(Georgetown East) 

Pre-Conference Session II: Professionalism in the U.S. 
Bureaucracy: Causes and Consequences 
(Georgetown East) Wed 4:00 pm 

Pre-Conference Session Ill: Professionalism in the U.S. 

Bureaucracy: A Discussion with Audience Participation 
(Georgetown East) Wed 8:00 pm 

Business Meeting (Map Room) Fri 12:30 pm 

Executive Committee (Parlor C-332) Thu 5:30 pm 

Reception (Monroe West) Fri 6:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


12-14 
Sun 8:45 am 
12-15 


12-16 


Wed 1:30 pm 


SECTION 13. Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations 
Chair: Beverly A. Cigler, Pennsylvania State University, Harrisburg 
13-1 Problems of Interstate Relations 
(Edison Room) Fri 10:45 am 
interest Groups in State Politics: Preliminary Findings of 
the Center for the Study of Federalism-University of 
Nebraska (Grant Room) Sat 8:45 am 
States, Locai Governments, and Changing Structures 
(Parlor C-325) Thu 10:45 am 
Intergovernmental Management and Regional Governance 
(Dupont Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Tensions and Adjustments Among People and 
Governments: The Perspective of Comparative Federalism 
(Jackson Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Business Meeting (Chevy Chase Room) Thu 5:30 pm 
Reception (Co-Sponsored by Center for the Study of Federalism) 
(Dupont Room) Thu 6:30 pm 


13-2 


13-3 
13-4 


13-5 


SECTION 14. Urban Politics 


Chair: Ester R. Fuchs, Barnard College and William E. Nelson, Ohio 
State University 

14-1 The Political Economy of Urban Development Policy 
(Monroe West) Sat 8:45 am 
Race, Representation, and City Elections 

(Bancroft Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Urban Fiscal Politics: Municipal Reform, Machines and 
Austerity Budgets (Parlor C-332) Sun 8:45 -m 
Urban Government Reform: Campaign Finance, Term 
Limitations and Mayoral Power 

(Bancroft Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Urban Economic Development and Business Policy 
(Hamilton Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Intergovernmental Coordination of Urban Policy 

(Kalorama Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Creative Approaches to Urban Housing and Homeless 
Policy (Independence Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Urban Political Identity: An International Perspective 
(Hamilton Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Lesbian Politics - Gay Politics - Urban Politics: 
Politics,Policy and Identity in American Cities 

(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Sat 10:45 am 
The Public City (Military Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Mobilizing the Community: Local Politics in the Era of the 
Global City (Hamilton Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Cross-National Urban Regime Analysis 

(Parlor C-325) Sat 8:45 am 
Roundtabie: A National Urban Policy in Our Times 
(Jefferson East) Fri 8:45 am 
The Norton E. Long Young Scholars Roundtable 

(Hamilton Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Business Meeting (Cabinet Room) Fri 5:30 pm 
Executive Council Luncheon (Arlington - Sheraton) Fri 12:30 pm 
Reception (Georgetown West) Fri 6:30 pm 


14-2 
14-3 


14-4 


14-10 
14-11 


14-12 
14-13 


14-14 


SECTION 15. State Politics and Policy 


Chair: Dennis Grady, Appalachian State University 


Elections and Voting Behavior in the States 

(Edison Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Economic Development in the American States 

(Parlor C-330) Thu 3:30 pm 


11-10 
11-11 
15-1 
18-2 
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15-3 Health Care Issues in the States 

(Lincoln West) 

State Policy Choices and Fiscal Constraints 
(Map Room) 

State Legislatures in Transition 

(Jackson Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Making Legislative Term Limitations Work: Goals and 
Consequences (Conservatory) Sat 10:45 am 
Poster Session: Contemporary Policy Issues in American 
States (Terrace Level) Fri 8:45 am 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-329) Fri 5:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 
15-4 
Thu 10:45 am 
15-5 
15-6 


15-7 


SECTION 16. Public Policy 
Chair: Helen Ingram, University of Arizona 


16-1 
16-2 


Policy Design (Cabinet Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Roundtable: 30th Anniversary of Mollie Orshansky’s 
Poverty Line (Special Guest: Mollie Orshansky) 

(State Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Impact of Policy on Democratic Politics: A Roundtable 
(Lincoln West) Fri 8:45 am 
Theories of the Policy Process 

(Farragut Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Policy Targets (Chevy Chase Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Agenda Setting (Independence Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Environmental Theory (Independence Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Environmental Policy 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

Public Policy Participation and Accountability 
(Parlor C-325) Fri 10:45 am 
Health Policy Reform (Map Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Improving Education Policy (Jefferson West)/Sun 10:45 am 
Designing Policy for Complex Environments 
(Parlor C-328) 

Prescriptions for Policy Excellence 
(Hemisphere Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Roundtable: Policymaking, Institutions, and Public Opinion 
(Intl Ballroom East) Sat 1:30 pm 
Comparative Environmental Policy 

(Chevy Chase Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Abortion, Implementation, and the Policy Process 

(Caucus Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Address by Donna Shalala, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (Sponsored by the Public Policy Section) 
(intl Ballroom West) Fri 4:30 pm 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-325) Fri 12:30 pm 
Reception: Co-Sponsored by University of Wisconsin, Madison - 
Honoring Mollie Orshansky and Donna Shalala 
(Terrace Level) 


16-3 
16-4 


16-5 
16-6 
16-7 
16-8 
Fri 1:30 pm 
16-9 


16-10 
16-11 
16-12 
Sun 10:45 am 
16-13 


16-14 


16-15 


Fri 5:30 pm 
SECTION 17. Political Economy 
Chair: Michael Mastanduno, Dartmouth College 


Prospects for Trilateral Trade and Investment 
Collaboration(I) 

(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Thu 10:45 am 
Prospects for Trilateral Trade and Investment 
Collaboration (Il) (Parlor C-326) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Political Economy of Leninist Transitions: Macro, 
Meso, and Micro 

(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
Corporate Power in American Politics 
(Kalorama Room) Thu 8:45 am 
State, Market, and Late Industrialization: A Discussion of 
A. Amsden’s "Asia’s Next Giant" & R. Wade’s Gov the 
Mkt (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 


17-6 Rational Choice, Institution-Building, and Political Economy 
(Bancroft Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Sovereignty and Interdependence: Strategies and 
Response (Adams Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Electoral Politics and the U.S. Economy 

(Chevy Chase Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Politicians, Central Bankers, and Financial Markets 

(Grant Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Business Meeting (Chevy Chase Room) Fri 5:30 pm 
Executive Committee Breakfast (Warren - Sheraton) Fri 7:15 am 


17-7 


17-8 


17-9 


SECTION 18. Women and Politics 


Chair: Susan C. Bourque, Smith College 


18-1 A "Meet the Author" Roundtable Discussion on J. Ann 
Tickner’s Gender in International Relations 
(Monroe West) 

Dilemmas of Family Law in a Liberal Society 
(Adams Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Identity Debates in Feminist Theory: Beyond the 
Determinism of Positionality (Grant Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Abortion, Reproductive Rights, and American Politics 
(Georgetown East) Sat 3:30 pm 
Gender, Sexual Orientation, and the 1992 Vote 

(Jefferson East) Thu 1:30 pm 
Gender and the 1992 Elections 
(Monroe East) 

Gender, Authority, and Leadership 
(Jackson Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Women and Politics: Cross-Cultural and Comparative 
Debates (Edison Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Gender and Citizenship in Comparative Perspective 

(Parlor C-332) Sat 10:45 am 
Gender and Public Policy (Dupont Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Gender and the Courts (Grant Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Regendering the Family in Political Theory and Welfare 
Policy (Caucus Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Business Meeting (Monroe West) Fri 12:30 pm 
Reception (Map Room) Fri 6:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


18-10 
18-11 
18-12 


SECTION 19. Race, Gender, and Ethnicity 


Chair: Mamie E. Locke, Hampton University and John A. Garcia, 
University of Arizona 


19-1 African Americans in the American Polity 
(Jefferson East) Thu 10:45 am 
Theoretical Perspectives on Race, Gender and Ethnic 
Identification (Jackson Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Race, Gender and Electoral Behavior 
(Independence Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Ethnic Coalitions, Racial Attitudes and Political Beliefs 
(Jefferson East) Thu 8:45 am 
Diversity and Affirmative Action 
(State Room) 

Pedagogy, Multiculturalism and Identity 
(Parlor C-329) 

The Politics of Ethnic Identity 
(Kalorama Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Cross-National Perspectives on Political Identity 

(Parlor C-332) Sat 1:30 pm 
Latino Politics: Socialization, Public Policy and Advocacy 
(Kalorama Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Roundtable: Beyond the Limits of Political Science: 
Transnational Political Identities of Latinas and Latinos 
(Military Room) Sun 8:45 am 
The Politics of Federal Indian Policy 
(Parlor C-330) 


Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


21 


17-1 
17-2 
17-3 
17-4 
17-5 


SECTION 20. Politics and History 


Chair: Deborah A. Stone, Brandeis University 


20-1 


20-2 


20-3 


20-4 


20-5 


20-6 


20-7 


20-8 


20-9 


20-10 


20-11 


Business Meeting (Adams Room) 


History, Historiography, and Political Science 

(Parlor C-333) Sat 8:45 am 
Roundtable: Theda Skocpol’s "Protecting Soldiers and 
Mothers" (Lincoln East) Thu 3:30 pm 
Political and Social Movements in Recent American 
History (Cabinet Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Labor, Social Movements and Constitutional Ideology 
During the Progressive Era 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) Fri 8:45 am 
Roundtable on Karen Orren’s Belated Feudalism 

(Bancroft Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
New Research on American State Building 
(Parlor C-327) 

Roots of American Intellectual Liberalism 
(Military Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Parties in Political Development: Strategic Elites in 
Historical Context (Monroe East) Sat 1:30 pm 
Bringing Domestic and Foreign Policy Together 

(Cabinet Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
On Chickens and Eggs: Democratic Politics and 
Democratic Institutions (Parlor C-325) Sat 3:30 pm 
Ideas and Institutions in Social Policy Formation 

(Adams Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 


SECTION 21. Comparative Politics 


Chair: Adam Przeworski, University of Chicago 


21-14 


21-15 


21-16 


Business Meeting (Hemisphere Room) 


Dynamics of Revolutions (Chevy Chase Room/Fri 1:30 pm 
Language and Democracy (Jackson Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Ethnopolitics | (Jackson Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Ethnopolitics || (Par/or C-329) Fri 8:45 am 
Political Regimes and Economic Growth 

(Kalorama Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Bureaucrats:-, Capitalists, and Rapid Industrialization 

on the Periphery (Jefferson East) Thu 3:30 pm 
Politics and Policy | (Parlor C-331) Fri 10:45 am 
Politics and Policy I! 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 
National and Supranational Policies 
(Parlor C-329) Fri 1:30 pm 
Institutions, Party Systems, and Public Opinion 
(Georgetown West) Sun 8:45 am 
Parties and Party Systems (Parlor C-333) Sat 10:45 am 
Public Opinion: Culture or Choice? 

(Georgetown East) Thu 8:45 am 
Feminist Movement or Women’s Movements? The 
Cross-National Comparison of Activism 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 

Human Rights and Political Transformation 
(Jackson Room) 

Comparative Environmental Policy 

(Chevy Chase Room) 

Contemporary Japanese Politics 

(Parlor C-328) 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Thu 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 


SECTION 22. Politics of Developing Areas 


Chair: Pearl T. Robinson, Tufts University 


22-1 


Rethinking Theories of Regime Change 


(Independence Room) Fri 8:45 am 


New Conservatism and China’s Transition to the Future 
(Parlor C-325) Thu 8:45 am 
The Politics of Economic Liberalization in Large, 
Semi-Industrial Countries: Brazil, China, India, and Mexico 
(Parlor C-328) Thu 1:30 pm 
Democratic Consolidation and Economic Reform in Latin 
America (Edison Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Problems and Crises of Democracy in Latin America 
(Edison Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Islamic Identity and Political Change 

(Jackson Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Environmental Policy and Sustainable Development 

(Parlor C-331) Sun 8:45 am 
Grassroots Politics and Development in Africa 

(Parlor C-326) Thu 10:45 am 
Beyond the Developmental State 

(Kalorama Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Civil-Military Relations in Africa: Decades of Military 
Intervention in Politics (Map Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Political Transitions and Economic Liberalization in Africa 
(Parlor C-331} Sat 1:30 pm 
Transition Elections, Party Systems and Regime Change 
(Parlor C-331) Fri 3:30 pm 


SECTION 23. Communist Regimes 


Chair: Donna Bahry, University Of California, Davis 


23-1 


23-2 


23-3 


23-4 


23-5 


23-6 


23-7 


23-8 


23-9 


23-10 


23-11 


23-12 


Bringing the Public Back In: Political Attitudes in the 
Transition from Communism (Cabinet Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Markets, States and Mass Attitudes 
(Parlor C-330) 

Opening the Doors: Domestic Impacts of 
Internationalization (Dupont Room) Sun 10:45 am 
New Economic Institutions and Structural Transformation 
in Post-Communist Societies (Dupont Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Remaking Communist Economies 
(Parlor C-328) 

National Identity and Political Change 
(Parlor C-329) 

The Political Construction of Ethnicity 
(Parlor C-325) Fri 3:30 pm 
State-Building in Post-Soviet Republics: Central Asia 
(Parlor C-330) Sun 8:45 am 
Electoral Politics and Political Transitions 
(Farragut Room) 

Party Politics and Anti-Politics 

(Parlor C-326) 

Reform from Below: Remaking Local Politics 
(Parlor C-327) Fri 1:30 pm 
Blueprints for Democratization: Institutional Change and 
the Transition from Communism 
(Hamilton Room) 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 8:45 am 


SECTION 24. Comparative Politics of Advanced Industrial Societies 


Chair: Suzanne Berger, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


24-1 


24-2 


24-3 


24-4 


24-5 


The Transformation of Welfare States 
(Chevy Chase Room) 

The New Politics of Integration and Trade 
(Parlor C-333) Fri 3:30 pm 
Redrawing the Boundaries of Labor Politics in the 
Advanced Industrial Nations (Parlor C-333) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Far Right in Modern Europe 
(Farragut Room) 

Changing Frontiers, Changing Identities 
(Chevy Chase Room) 


Sun 10:45 am 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


22-2 
22-3 
22-4 
22-5 
22-6 
22-7 
22-8 
22-9 
22-10 
— 22-11 
22-12 
21-1 
21-2 — 
21-3 
21-4 
21-5 
21-6 
21-7 
21-8 
21-9 
21-10 
21-11 
21-12 
21-13 
| 
22 


24-8 


Civil-Military Politics After the Cold War: Western Europe, 
Japan and the United States (Map Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Generations, Territory, and Politics: French-American 
Collaboration in Memory of Annick Percheron 

(Parlor C-327) Sat 1:30 pm 
The Expansion and Contraction of the Public Economy 
(Military Room) Sat 1:30 pm 


SECTION 25. Politics and Society in Western Europe 


Chair: Nancy Bermeo, Princeton University 


25-1 


25-2 


25-10 


Reception (Parlor C-333) 


‘(Parlor C-329) 


The New Europe, Inc: The Rise of Business and the 
Decline of the Nation State (Edison Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Representation and Community on Completion of the 
Single European Market (Parlor C-331) Thu 3:30 pm 
Political Changes and Conflicting Identities in Western 
Europe (Georgetown West) Thu 8:45 am 
Sociai Democracy and Quality of Life Issues 

(Parlor C-330) Thu 1:30 pm 
Strategies of Ethnic Identity in Western Europe: Creation, 
Conflict and Resolution (Bancroft Room) Sun 10:45 am 
The European Monetary Union 

Sun 8:45 am 
Political Mobilization of Interests and Groups in the 
Community (Grant Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Extremist Parties in Western Europe 

(Hemisphere Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Anti-party Sentiment in Western Europe and North 
America (Parlor C-332) Fri 8:45 am 
Protest as a Political Resource: Explanations for the 
Survival of Direct Political Action in France 
(Parlor C-326) Fri 1:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


SECTION 26. International Collaboration 


Chair: Janice Stein, University of Toronto 


Processes of Legitimation and Delegitimation in 
International Politics (Parlor C-332) Sat 3:30 pm 
Roundtable: The Prospects of Big Power Concert in the 
Post Cold-War World (/nt/ Ballroom East) Sat 3:30 pm 
The Politics of Collective Identity 

(Farragut Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Agenda-Setting and International Organizations 

(Parlor C-329) Fri 3:30 pm 
Problems of International Cooperation 

(Adams Room) Sun 10:45 am 
The Politics of International Financial and Monetary 
Cooperation (Parlor C-330) Fri 8:45 am 
State Power, State Preferences and International 
Institutions (Grant Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Roundtable on Ideas and Foreign Policy: The State of 
Study (/nt/ Ballroom West) Fri 1:30 pm 
Prospects for Trilateral Trade and Investment 
Collaboration (I) 

(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Thu 10:45 am 
Prospects for Trilateral Trade and Investment 
Collaboration(Il) (Parlor C-326) Thu 1:30 pm 
Roundtable on Prospect Theory and International 
Cooperation (Hemisphere Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Domestic Institutions and International Cooperation and 
Conflict (Parlor C-332) Fri 1:30 pm 
Roundtable on International Relations Theory and 
Contemporary International Relations 
(Intl Ballroom East) 

State Preferences under Anarchy 
(Parlor C-329) 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 


SECTION 27. International Security and Conflict 


Chair: David R. Mares, University of California, San Diego 


27-1 


27-2 


27-3 


27-4 
27-5 


27-6 


27-8 
27-9 


27-10 


27-11 


27-12 


27-13 


27-14 


27-15 


27-16 


The 1993 World Conference on Human Rights and the 
Politics of Identity (Farragut Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Identity and Difference in International Society and Theory 
(Parlor C-325) Sun 10:45 am 
Foreign Policy Ambiguity and International Relations 
Theory (Adams Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Democracies and War (int/ Ballroom West) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Future of Alternative Defense and Cooperative 
Security (Hemisphere Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Past and Present Challenges to International Legal Norms 
(Caucus Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Race in Global Politics (Military Room) Fri 10:45 am 
Environment and Security: Are They Connected? 
(Hamilton Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Causes and Consequences of Nuclear Proliferation: Theory 
and Practice (Parlor C-333) Thu 3:30 pm 
International Conflict and Cooperation: The Role of 
Institutions (Sa/on North - Pullman Highland) Thu 1:30 pm 
Credibility and Compellence in Foreign Policy 
(Hemisphere Room) 

Regional Security after the Cold War 

(Parlor C-333) Fri 8:45 am 
New Roles in the New World Order: Nonproliferation 
Export Controls in the 1990s (Caucus Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Fifteen Years to the Camp David Accords: Peacemaking 
Then and Now (Cabinet Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Conflict Processes in Foreign Policy 

(intl Ballroom West) Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


SECTION 28. International Security and Arms Control 


Chair: Stephen J. Cimbala, Pennsylvania State University 


28-1 


28-9 


28-10 


Business Meeting (Sa/on North - Pullman Highland) 


Arms Control and the Security Dilemma 

(Monroe West) Sun 10:45 am 
Turbulence, the End of the Cold War, and the Politics of 
Civil-Military Relations in Advanced Democracies 
(Conservatory) Fri 10:45 am 
Markets and Insecurity: The Arms Bazaar and Arms 
Control (Hamilton Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Paradigms and Policies: Models of Security Decision 
Making (independence Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Redefining Military identity and Security Dilemmas 

(Chevy Chase Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Strategy, Civil-Military Relations and Democracy 

(Parlor C-331) Thu 8:45 am 
Systems, States and Soldiers: Linking Civil-Military 
Relations to the International System 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) Fri 10:45 am 
Security Studies in the 1990s: Conceptual and Curricular 
Controversies (Map Room) Sat 10:45 am 
The Evolving International System and Collective Security 
(Independence Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Civil-Military Relations in Africa: Decades of Military 
Intervention in Politics (Map Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


SECTION 29. International Political Economy 


Chair: John A.C. Conybeare, University of lowa 


29-1 


29-2 


Trade and the Politics of Comparative Advantage 

(Parlor C-333) Fri 10:45 am 
The Impact of the IMF on Domestic Political Development 
(Parlor C-328) Sun 8:45 am 


23 


24-6 
24-7 
_ 
25-3 
25-4 
25-5 
25-6 
25-7 
25-8 
25-9 
26-1 28-2 
26-2 
28-3 
26-3 
28-4 
26-4 
28-5 
26-5 
28-6 
26-6 
28-7 
26-7 
26-8 28-8 
26-9 
26-10 
26-11 
26-12 
26-13 
26-14 mz 


International Narcotics Trade (Edison Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Formal Models of International Political Economy 

{Adams Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Future of International Regimes in Facilitating Trade 
Cooperation (Hemisphere Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Domestic Politics and International Trade 

(Parlor C-325) Fri 8:45 am 
Roundtable on Interest Groups, Factor Specificity, 

and the Politics of International Trade 
(Jefferson West) 

Post-Maastricht European Integration 
(Parlor C-332) 

Coercive Bargaining in International Politics 
(Bancroft Room) Fri 10:45 am 
International Markets and the Transformation of Socialist 
Economies (Parlor C-326) Sun 10:45 am 
The Theory of Two Level Games 

(Parlor C-330) Thu 10:45 am 
Alliances, Collective Goods, Mixed Goods and Portfolios 
(Parlor C-330) Sat 10:45 am 
European Monetary Integration (Parlor C-328) Fri 3:30 pm 
International Economic Sanctions 

(Dupont Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Past and Present Challenges to International Legal Norms 
(Caucus Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Third World Debt (Farragut Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Rationality, Power and Economics 
(Parlor C-328) 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


SECTION 30. Foreign Policy Analysis 


Chair: Edward Kolodziej, University of Illinois 


Roundtable on Bill Clinton: First Appraisals of Foreign 
Policy and the Foreign Policy Process 

(Intl Ballroom East) Fri 10:45 am 
Groups in Foreign Policy Decisionmaking: Insights from 
Political Psychology (Monroe East) Fri 8:45 am 
National and International Security: Theory and Practice 
(Farragut Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy Outcomes 

(Edison Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Foreign Policy Discourse (Dupont Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Politics of Identity and U.S. Foreign Policy 

(Military Room) Sun 10:45 am 
Foreign Policy Analysis in its Second Generation 
(independence Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The National Interest in Foreign Policy Analysis and 
International Relations Theory 

(Monroe West} Sun 8:45 am 
The Causes and Consequences of War Termination 
(Georgetown East) Sat 1:30 pm 
Foreign Policymaking and Domestic Policymaking: Are We 
all Speaking the Same Language? 

(Parlor C-325) Sat 10:45 am 
International Environmental Policy and Policymaking 
(Edison Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Conflict Processes in Foreign Policy 

(Intl Ballroom West) Sat 8:45 am 
Democracies and War (/nt/ Ballroom West) Thu 1:30 pm 
Information Processing and Foreign Policy Analysis 
(Cabinet Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Foreign Policy Ambiguity and International Relations 
Theory (Adams Room) Sat 8:45 am 


SECTION 31. Representation and Electoral Systems 


Chair: Lorn S. Foster, Pomona College 


Business Meeting (Caucus Room) 


New Directions in Representation Theory: The End of 
Pluralism? (Cabinet Room) Thu 8:45 am 
New Methods of Enhancing Turnout in the American 
Electorate (Monroe West) Fri 8:45 am 
Alternate Electoral System in a Comparative Setting 
(Grant Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Campaign Finance Reform: Current Developments and 
Prospects for the Future (Monroe East) Fri 3:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


SECTION 32. Conflict Processes 


Chair: Steve Chang and Michael Ward, University of Colorado 


32-1 


32-2 


32-3 


32-4 
32-5 


Business Meeting (Adams Room) 


A Roundtable on War, Peace, and Change: A Tribute to 
Robert C. North (Jefferson East) Fri 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on the Political Economy of the Peace 

Dividend (Jefferson East) Fri 1:30 pm 
The Contribution of Mediation to International Conflict 
Resolution (Conservatory) Thu 1:30 pm 
Conflict Patterns (Dupont Room) Sat 8:45 am 
War Termination, the Durability of Peace Settlements, and 
Regime Transitions (Georgetown East) Sat 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


SECTION 33. Politics and Life Sciences 


Chair: Andrea L. Bonnicksen, Northern Illinois University 


33-1 


33-2 
33-3 


33-4 


33-5 


Business Meeting (State Room) 

Editorial Advisory Meeting (Parlor C-325) 

Council Meeting (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
Reception (Bancroft Room) 


Frontiers of Biomedical Policy 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) Sat 1:30 pm 

Biology and Political Theory (Parlor C-327) Sun 8:45 am 

Teaching and Research Methods in Biopolitics 

(Parlor C-331) Thu 10:45 am 

Comparative Biotechnology Policy 

(Hamilton Room) Sat 3:30 pm 

Choosing a Healthy President: Health Screening and the 

Political Process (Conservatory) Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 

Sat 12:30 pm 

Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


SECTION 34. Religion and Politics 


Chair: Kenneth D. Wald, University of Florida 


34-1 
34-2 


34-3 


34-4 


34-5 


34-6 


34-7 


34-8 


34-9 


34-10 


34-11 


Religion in the 1992 Election (Edison Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
John Courtney Murray: A Political Appraisal 
(State Room) 

Religion in Early Modern Political Thought 
(Caucus Room) 

Religion in the American Constitution 
(Farragut Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Religion and Violence: How do Religious Justifications 
Shape the Conduct of Violence (Parlor C-326) Fri 8:45 am 
Church and State in Comparative Perspective 

(Monroe East) Sun 10:45 am 
Religion in Middle Eastern Politics: 
Behavioral Perspectives (Farragut Room) 
Biblical Roots of the American Polity 
(Parlor C-325) Thu 3:30 pm 
Religion and Politics in Latin America: Trends and 
Prospects (Parlor C-337) Thu 1:30 pm 
Religious Language, Political Identity, and Mobilization 
(Parlor C-333) Thu 10:45 am 
Religious Environments and Politics: Macro-Micro 
Perspectives (Hamilton Room) Sat 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 


29-3 31-1 
29-4 
31-2 
29-5 
31-3 
29-6 
31-4 
29-7 
29-8 
29-9 
29-10 
29-11 
29-12 
29-13 
29-14 
29-15 
29-16 
29-17 
30-1 
. 
30-2 — 
30-3 
30-4 
30-5 
30-6 
30-7 
30-8 | 
30-9 
30-10 
30-11 
30-12 
30-13 
30-14 
30-15 
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34-12 


34-13 


The Religious Roots of Toleration 
(Hamilton Room) 

The Politics of Culture Wars in America 
(Map Room) 


Business Meeting (Conservatory) 
Reception (Kalorama Room) 


SECTION 35. Applied Political Science 


Chair: Laslo Boyd, University of Maryland, Baltimore 


35-1 


Business Meeting (Conservatory) 


Doing Democracy: Applying Political Science to 
Democratization in the Third World 
(Hamilton Room) Thu 3:30 pm 


Fri 12:30 pm 


SECTION 36. Science and Technology Studies 


Chair: Patrick Hamlett, North Carolina State University 


36-1 
36-2 


36-3 


36-4 


Pre-Convention Workshop (Parlor C-326) 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-333) 


Technological Citizenship (Parlor C-332) Thu 8:45 am 
Realigning Science and Technology in the Post-Cold War 
(Parlor C-333) Fri 1:30 pm 
Environmentalism and Political Philosophy 
(Monroe East) 

Comparative Biotechnology Policy 
(Hamilton Room) 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Wed 9:00 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 


SECTION 37. Computers and Multimedia 


Chair: Anne Permaloff, Auburn University, Montgomery 


37-1 


37-2 


37-3 


Business Meeting (Parlor C-3317) 


E-Mail and On-Line Services in the Teaching of Political 

Science (Parlor C-331} Sat 8:45 am 
Computer Applications and Issues in Teaching Political 

Science (Parlor C-327) Fri 8:45 am 
Video Resources and Classroom Applications 
(Parlor C-331) Sat 10:45 am 
Sat 12:30 pm 


SECTION 38. Political Communication 


Chair: W. Russell Neuman, Tufts University 


38-1 
38-2 


38-3 


38-4 


38-9 
38-10 


38-11 


Business Meeting (Grant Room) 
Editorial Board Meeting (Monroe West) 
Reception (Hamilton Room) 


Political Advertising (Grant Room) 

Campaign 92 in Perspective 

(Jefferson West) 

Political Persuasion in the 1992 Election 

(Georgetown West) 

Issues, Media and Political Change 

(Lincoln East) 

Symbolic Politics (Farragut Room) 

The Rhetoric of Political Film (Grant Room) 

Comparative Political Communication 

(Monroe West) 

Public Opinion and Political Communication 

(Monroe West) 

The Media Agenda (Parlor C-326) 

The Effects of Political Campaigns 

(Thoroughbred Room) Fri 3:30 pm 

The Media and The Supreme Court: A Roundtable 

(Lincoln East) Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 

Sat 12:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 
Sun 8:45 am 


SECTION 39. Transformational Politics 


Chair: Stephen Woolpert, St. Mary’s College of California, and 
Audrey Chapman, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
39-1 Political Transformation and the Performing and Creative 
Arts (Parlor C-333) Thu 8:45 am 
Reconceptualizing the Idea of Politics for the 21st 
Century: Learning from Tribal and Band Societies 

(Parlor C-332) Thu 10:45 am 
Electronic Town Meetings, Direct Democracy and Political 
Transformation (Jefferson West) Fri 3:30 pm 
Psychological Aspects of Transformational Political 
Movements (Parlor C-330) Sat 1:30 pm 
Human Rights and Political Transformation 
(Jackson Room) 

Nonviolence and Political Transformation 
(Bancroft Room) 

Canoe Trip on the C&O Canal 

(see Daily Listing) Sun 10:30 am 
Conversation with the Transformational Politics 
Coordinator and 1994 Program Chair 

(Parlor C-332) Thu 8:00 pm 
Video Presentation and Discussion of "Transformational 
Politics and Performing Arts in Action" 

(Grant Room) Fri 7:00 pm 
Come and Stay Alive: A Support Group for Political 
Scientists (Grant Room) Fri 8:00 pm 
Roundtable: Models of Transformational Teaching 

(Parlor C-330) Sat 6:30 pm 
Come and Stay Alive: A Support Group for Political 
Scientists (Parlor C-330) Sat 8:00 pm 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-330) Sat 12:30 pm 
Reception in Honor of Jeff Fishel (Parlor C-3317) Thu 6:30 pm 


39-2 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 


39-12 


SECTION 40. A New Political Science 
Chair: Joe Kling, St. Lawrence University 
40-1 Sexual Identity, Sexual Politics: Theory and Practice in the 
Problematic of Alliance-Building 
(Dupont Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Identity and Citizenship in Deeply Divided Societies 
(Military Room} Sat 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on Third Parties in American Politics: 
Obstacles and Opportunities 
(intl Ballroom East) Sat 10:45 am 
Ethnic Conflict, Nationalism and the New Europe 
(Parlor C-326) Fri 3:30 pm 
1968: 25 Years Later (Military Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Social Movements and Political Action in the Era of 
Complexity: Old and New Forms 
(Parlor C-326) Thu 3:30 pm 
Roundtable: Classes, States, Polities: What's Identity Got 
to Do With It (Lincoln West) Fri 1:30 pm 
Section Plenary Session: The Elections and the Crisis in the 
American Political System (State Room) Fri 7:30 pm 
Business Meeting (Linco/n West) Fri 12:30 pm 


40-7 


SECTION 41. Political Psychology 
Chair: Maryann K. Cusimano, Johns Hopkins University 


The Psychology of the Clinton Presidency: Initial 
Appraisals (Jefferson West) Sun 8:45 am 
Political Values: Theoretical and Empirical Approaches 
(State Room) Sat 1:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 8:45 am 
Fri 6:30 pm 
| 
| 
38-5 
38-6 
38-7 
38-8 
41-1 
41-2 
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Group Memberships, Identity and Political Orientations 


(Adams Room) Sun 


8:45 am 


Information Processing and Foreign Policy Analysis 


(Cabinet Room) Thu 1 


0:45 am 


Choosing a Healthy President: Health Screening and the 


Political Process (Conservatory) Fri 

Applications of Prospect Theory 

(Parlor C-330) Fri 
Business Meeting (State Room) Sat 1 
Program Committee Meeting (State Room) Sat 


SECTION 42. Internships and Experiential Education 


Chair: John C. Berg, Suffolk University 


1:30 pm 


3:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
1:00 pm 


42-1 Residential Political Science Internship Programs in 


Washington, D.C.- Strengths and Weaknesses 

(Jefferson West) Thu 
42-2 Innovative Approaches in Experiential Education 

(Georgetown East) Thu 
42-3 Experiential Education and Citizenship 

(Parlor C-330) Sat 
Business Meeting (Adams Room) Thu 
Reception (Co-Sponsored with The Washington Center for 


8:45 am 
3:30 pm 


8:45 am 
5:30 pm 


Internships and Academic Seminars) (Bancroft Room) Thu 6:30 pm 


SECTION 43. Politics and Literature 
Chair: Catherine Zuckert, Carleton College 
43-1 Shakespeare on Politics (Parlor C-325) Sun 


43-2 Literary Depictions of Women in Politics 
(Parlor C-332) Thu 


8:45 am 


1:30 pm 


43-3 In Memory of Allan Bloom: Politics and the Great Literary 


Tradition (Georgetown West) Fri 1 
Business Meeting (Georgetown West) Fri 1 


SECTION 44. The Politics of Change 


Chair: Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia and Peter 
Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego 


Roundtable-Los Angeles: A Year Later 
(Dedicated to the Memory of Byran O. Jackson) 
(Lincoln West) Fri 1 


0:45 am 
2:30 pm 


A. 


0:45 am 


The Political Economy of North American Free Trade 


(Lincoln East) Sun 
Hyde Park Session |: Bosnia-Somalia: Is Humanitar 
Intervention Justified? (Terrace Level) Fri 


8:45 am 
ian 
1:30 pm 


Hyde Park Session II: Gays in the Military - What is to be 


Done? (Terrace Level) Thu 
In Memoriam: The Political Thought of Judith N. S 
(intl Ballroom West) Sat 


3:30 pm 
hklar 
3:30 pm 


In Memoriam: The Political Thought of William Riker 


(Lincoln East) Sat 
Identity and International Relations: Civilizations in 
Conflict? (Cabinet Room) Sat 1 


6:00 pm 


0:45 am 


Roundtable: Media and the Presidency: Election and 


Governance (Georgetown West) Fri 
Roundtable: The Voting Rights Act: What Next? 
(Georgetown West) Sat 


SECTION 45. THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY 


A substantial number of panels deal with the 1993 meeting 
"The Politics of Identity." This section provides a partial listing of 

some of these panels. Refer to the section listing for day, time and 
location. 


3:30 pm 


3:30 pm 


theme, 


The Politics of Identity in American Thought 
Hegel and the Politics of Identity 


Identity, Skepticism, and Citizenship in Modern Political 
Thought 

Liberals, Communitarians, and the Politics of Identity 
Rights, Identity, and the Politics of Privacy 

Feminist Identity and Social Movement 

Identity, Difference and Citizenship 

Identity and Community in Lesbian and Gay Politics 
The Play of Identity and Politics in Integration 

The Dialectics of Modern Identity: Hegel, Heidegger, and 
Derrida 

Empowerment and Identity 

Invisibility, Absent Selfhoods, Torn Identities, Missing 
Justice 

Politics and Identity in the Field of Vision 

Classes, States, Polities: What’s Identity Got to Do With 
It? 

Community and Identity 

Engendering Identity 

Identity and Citizenship 

Identity/Difference: Semiological Approaches 
Feminism, Identity and Institutions 

The Play of Identity and Politics in Interpretation 
Identity Politics and Coalition Building: Problems and 
Prospects 

Gender, Sexual Orientation, and the 1992 Vote 
Group Memberships, Identity and Political Orientation 
Social Groups, Resources, and Political Participation 
Party Leadership and Identity in the 1992 Presidential 
Campaign 

Sources of Group Identities 

The Marketing of Group Identities 

Social Movements and Political Identities 

Urban Political Identity: An International Perspective 
Gay Politics-Urban Politics: The Political Effects of the 
Lesbian and Gay Rights Movements on City Politics 
Rational Choice, Institution Building and Political Economy 
Identity Debates in Feminist Theory: Beyond the 
Determinism of Positionality 

Theoretical Perspectives on Race, Gender, and Ethnic 
Identification 

Pedagogy, Multiculturalism and Identity 

The Politics of Ethnic Identity 

Cross-National Perspectives on Political identity 
Beyond the Limits of Political Science: Transnational 
Political Identities of Latinas and Latinos 

History, Historiography and Political Science 

Political and Social Movements in Recent American 
History 

Ethnopolitics 

Ethnopolitics 

Feminist Movement or Women’s Movements: The Cross 
National Comparison of Activism 

Rethinking Theories of Regime Change 

Islamic Identity and Political Change 

National Identity and Poitical Change 

Changing Frontiers, Changing Identities 

Political Change and Conflicting Identities in Western 
Europe 

Strategies of Ethnic Identity in Western Europe 

The Politics of Collective Identity 

Identity in International Relations: Conflict of Civilizations? 


41-3 1-4 
41-4 
41-5 
2-5 
2-7 
_E 
2:41 
2-17 
2-18 
2-20 
| 3-2 
3-4 
3-6 
3-12 
3-13 
3-17 4 
3-18 
3-19 
8-5 
8-18 
8-20 
| 9-5 
9-7 
14-9 
17-6 
19-2 
44-1 
19-7 | 
44-2 19-8 
19-10 
20-1 
44-4 20-3 
21-4 
44-6 21-13 
44-7 22-1 
22-6 
44-8 23-6 
24-5 : 
25-5 
26-3 
44-7 
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APSA Committee Sponsored Panels and Meetings 


APSA Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession 


Panel 1 Reapportionment of Minorities in the Nineties 
(Caucus Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Reception: Honoring Walter E. Beach, and Hanes Walton, Jr. 


(Lincoln East) Fri 10:00 pm 
APSA Riounciable for Department Chairpersons 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 


Department Chairs Breakfast (Conservatory) Wed 8:30 am 
Roundtable: Assessment Programs 

(Kalorama Room) Wed 10:45 am 
Roundtable: Identifying and Evaluating Faculty Roles and 
Responsibilities (Kalorama Room) Wed 1:30 pm 
Discussions Among Chairpersons: Research Universities 
(Kalorama Room) Wed 3:30 pm 
Discussions Among Chairpersons: 
Regional/Comprehensive Universities 
(Jackson Room) 

Discussions Among Chairpersons: 
Colleges/Undergraduate Programs 
(Independence Room) 


Panel 3 
Panel 4 
Pane! 5 


Wed 3:30 pm 
Panel 6 


Wed 3:30 pm 
APSA Committee on Education 

Panel 1 Re-forming the Political Science Major 
(Adams Room) 

Thinking Citizenship: The National Standards 
Project for Education in Civics and Government 

(Adams Room) Sat 3:30 pm 


Workshop on Community Service and Citizenship 
Education (Adams Room) Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Panel 2 


Panel 3 


APSA Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the 
Profession 

Panel 1 New Directions for Research on Lesbians and Gays in 
Politics (Conservatory) Fri 3:30 pm 
Report on the Status of the Committee and Open Forum 
(Conservatory) Fri 5:00 pm 


Panel 2 


APSA Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
Panel 1 The Teaching of Latino Politics 
(Lincoln West) Thu 3:30 pm 
Reception: Honoring Rodolfo O. de la Garza, University of Texas 

(Parlor C-326) Thu 6:30 pm 


APSA Publications Committee 
Panel 1 The Future of Scholarly Publications; Production, 
Distribution and Permissions (Parlor C-325) Fri 1:30 pm 


Workshops in Undergraduate Instruction in Data Analysis 
(Co-Sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 
from the National Science Foundation) 

Session 1 Dynamic Graphics Statistical Computing 

(intl Ballroom Westj Thu 5:30 pm 
Comprehensive Microcomputer Statistical 
Packages: SYSTAT and SPSS for Windows 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) Fri 5:30 pm 
Statistical Programs for Undergraduate Teaching 
(Bancroft Room) Sat 5:30 pm 


Session 2 


Session 3 


APSA Short Courses 


The Politics of Ideas: Intellectual Challenges to the Parties After 1992 (Farragut Room) 
The Turn to History in the Study of American Politics (Hamilton Room) 


Interactive Video in Political Science (Bancroft Room) 
Teaching About Security in a Changing World (Caucus Room) 


Game Theory, Case Studies, and International Relations (Adams Room) 
The Clinton Administration and the Prospects for Reinventing Federalism (Chevy Chase Room) 
Politics and the Life Sciences: Observational and Experimental Methods in Political Research (Edison Room) 


Pre-Law Advising and the Political Scientists (Grant Room) 


Wed 10:00 am 
Wed 2:00 pm 
Wed 9:30 am 
Wed 9:30 am 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 9:30 am 
Wed 2:00 pm 
Wed 10:00 am 


Using and Abusing Data in the Study of Law and Courts: A Hands-On Demonstration and Discussion 


(Parlor C-325) 

Personality and Political Behavior (Dupont Room) 

Leading Scholars Series (State Room) 

Political Organizations and Parties Luncheon (Monroe East) 


Wed 1:00 pm 
Wed 9:30 am 
Wed 2:00 pm 
Wed 12:00 pm 


Other Official APSA Meetings 


Meet the Nominees for APSA Council (/nternational Ballroom East) 


APSA Foreign Grantees Meeting (State Room) 
APSA President’s Reception (/nternational Ballroom West) 
APSA Graduate Student Reception (Poo/ Terrace) 


APSA 1994 Program Committee Luncheon (Sa/on North - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Annual Business Meeting (/nternationa/ Ballroom East) 


Thu 12:30 pm 
Thu 12:30 pm 
Thu 10:00 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 
Sat 12:30 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 


_ 
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1993 APSA Convention Highlights 


Plenary Session 
Presentation of Awards: Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia, 
and Peter Gourevitch, University of California-San Diego 
Presidential Address: Lucius J. Barker, Stanford University 
"Limits of Political Strategy: A Systemic View of the African-American Experience" 
Introduction: Jack Peltason, President, University of California 
Thursday, 8:30 p.m. 
International Ballroom East 


The James Madison Lecture 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
International Ballroom East 


The John Gaus Lecture 
Francis Rourke, The Johns Hopkins University 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. 
International Ballroom East 


As well as presentations by 

Senator David Boren; Senator Pete Domenici; Representative 
David Dreier; Representative Lee H. Hamilton; Representative 
David Price; Representative Gerry Studds; Dr. Lawrence Mohr, 
Former White House Physician; Burton J. Lee, Former Personal 
Physician to President Bush; James H. Billington, Library of 
Congress; and Ralph Nader, Center for the Study of Responsive 
Law; and by 

David Broder, The Washington Post; E.J. Dionne, The Washington 
Post; Thomas Byrne Edsall, The Washington Post; Rich Morin, 
The Washington Post; Daniel Balz, The Washington Post; Juan 
Williams, The Washington Post; Ann Devroy, The Washington 
Post; Adam Clymer, The New York Times; Robin Toner, The New 
York Times; Richard Berke, The New York Times; Linda 
Greenhouse, Zhe New York Times; Charles Krauthammer, 
syndicated columnist; Jeffrey Rosen, The New Republic; Lyle 
Denniston, The Baltimore Sun; David Brock, The American 
Spectator; Tony Mauro, USA Today; Fred Graham, Courtroom 
Television Network; Tim O’Brien ABC News; Cokie Roberts, ABC 
News; and Charles Bierbauer, CNN. 
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1993 APSA Convention Highlights 


The Pi Sigma Alpha Lecture 
The Honorable Carol Moseley Braun 
United States Senate 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. 
International Ballroom East 


Panel 44-1 Los Angeles: A Year Later 
Roundtable Dedicated to the Memory of Byron O. Jackson 
Friday, 10:45 p.m. 

Lincoln West 
Participants: Michael B. Preston, University of Southern 
California; Raphael Sonensheim, California State University- 
Fullerton; Fernando J. Guerre, Loyola Marymount University; 
Steven P. Erie, University of California, San Diego; Don T. 

Nakanishi, University of California-Los Angeles. 


Panel 16-17 Address by Donna E. Shalala 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Friday, 4:30 p.m. 

International Ballroom West 


Panel 2-1 The Political Thought of Judith N. Shklar 
Saturday, 3:30 p.m. 
International Ballroom West 

Participants: Michael Walzer, Princeton University; Amy 
Gutmann, Princeton University; Nancy L. Rosenblum, Brown 
University; Seyla Benhabib, New School for Social Research; 
Patrick Riley, University of Wisconsin-Madison; and Bruce 
Ackerman, Yale University. 


Panel 44-6 The Political Thought of William Riker 
Saturday, 6:00 p.m. 
Lincoln East 
Participants: Kenneth Shepsle, Harvard University; Robert 
Blackburn, Washington University; Richard Fenno, University of 
Rochester; Peter Ordeshook, California Institute of Technology; 
and John Ferejohn, Stanford University. 


VENTURE OFF THE BEATEN TRACK AND COME VISIT US 


AT BOOTHS 607 & 609. 


Sometimes the best books are hard to find. 


The Fatal 
Embrace 


JEWS AND THE STATE 


The Fatal 


Jews and the State 


Benjamin Ginsberg 
Cloth $22.00 288 pages 


Kindly Inquisitors 
The New Attacks on Free Thought 


Jonathan Rauch 
Cloth $17.95 176 pages 
A Cato Institute Book 


The Church and 


the Left 
Adam Michnik 


Edited, translated, and with an 
Introduction by David Ost 


Cloth $24.95 320 pages 


CRUTSE OBRIEN 


The Great Melody 
A Thematic Biography of Edmund 
Burke 


Conor Cruise O’Brien 
Cloth $34.95 672 pages 


American Politics and Political Economy series 


Agendas and 
Instability in 
American Politics 


Frank R. Baumgartner 


and Bryan D. Jones 
“Paper $14.95 311 pages illus. 


Numbered Voices 
How Opinion Polling Has Shaped 
American Politics 


Susan Herbst 
Cloth $24.95 238 pages illus. 


The Spiral of Silence 


Public Opinion—Our Social Skin 
Second edition 


Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann 
Paper $14.95 260 pages 


A New 
Constitutionalism 


Designing Political Institutions 


for a Good Society 


Edited by Stephen L. Elkin 
and Karol Edward Softan 


*Paper $15.95 250 pages 


Mama Mi ht Be 
Better Off Dead 


The Failure of Health Care in Urban 
America 

Laurie Kaye Abraham 

Cloth $22.50 288 pages 


The Comin 
Health Crisis 


Who Will Pay for Care for the Aged 
in the 21st Century? 


John R. Wolfe 


Cloth $22.50 176 pages illus. 


Lives on the Edge 


Single Mothers and Their Children in 
the Other America 


Valerie Polakow 
Cloth $22.50 232 pages 


e 
Republic of Signs 
Liberal Theory and American 
Popular Culture 


Anne Norton 
*Paper $12.95 184 pages 


The Shaping of 
American Liberalism 


The Debates over Ratification, 
Nullification, and Slavery 


David F. Ericson 
*Paper $14.95 248 pages 


"Cloth edition available 


20% Meeting Discount 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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Forthcoming in October 


Africa and the 
ge 
Disciplines 
The Contributions of Research in 


Africa to the Social Sciences and 
Humanities 


Edited by Robert H. Bates, 
V. Y. Mudimbe, and 
Jean F. O’ Barr 


“Paper $9.95 232 pages 


The Descent of 
Political Theory 


The Genealogy of an American 
Vocation 


John G. Gunnell 


“Paper $17.95 312 pages 


The Concept of 


Political Judgment 


Peter J. Steinberger 
*Paper $17.95 300 pages 


Not by Reason Alone 
Religion, History, and Identity 
in Early Modern Political Thought 


Joshua Mitchell 


Cloth $34.95 272 pages 


in Defense of Politics 


4th Edition 


Bernard Crick 


Paper $13.95 272 pages 


Moral Responsibility 
and the Boundaries 
of Community 


Power and Accountability from a 
Pragmatic Point of View 


Marion Smiley 
“Paper $17.95 296 pages 


Justice by Lottery 


Barbara Goodwin 
“Paper $16.95 224 pages 


Thomas Hobbes and 
the Natural Law 


Tradition 
Norberto Bobbio 


Translated by Daniela Gobetti 
*Paper $15.95 248 pages 


Crafting 
Equa lity 


AMERICA'S 
ANGLO- 
AFRICAN 


WorRD 


CELESTE MICHELLE 
AND JOHN Louis LUC AITES 


Crafting Equality 
America’s Anglo-African Word 
Celeste Michelle Condit 


and John Louis Lucaites 
"Paper $18.95 378 pages 
New Practices of Inquiry series 


The Word and 


the Law 
Milner S. Ball 


Cloth $27.50 224 pages 


Reproducing Rape 
Domination through Talk 
in the Courtroom 


Gregory M. Matoesian 
“Paper $15.95 274 pages 
Language and Legal Discourse series 


The Language 
of Judges 


Lawrence M. Solan 
“Paper $16.95 230 pages 
Language and Legai Discourse series 


ge 
Poor Discipline 

Parole and the Social Control of the 
Underclass, 1890-1990 


Jonathan Simon 
*Paper $15.95 328 pages 
Studies in Crime and Justice 


Paradigms 
and Barriers 


How Habits of Mind Govern 
Scientific Beliefs 


Howard Margolis 
“Paper $15.95 288 pages illus. 


"Cloth edition available 
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VENTURE OFF THE BEATEN TRACK AND COME VISIT US 
AT BOOTHS 607 & 609. 


Sometimes the best books are hard to find. 


A Vindication of 
Political Virtue 


The Political Theory of 

Mary Wollstonecraft 

Virginia Sapiro 

"Paper $16.95 394 pages 

Recipient of the 1993 Schuck Award for 
Best Book on Women and Politics 


The Rise of the Rational State in 
France, Japan, the United States, 
and Great Britain 


Bernard S. Silberman 
“Paper $19.95 500 pages illus. 


The Hollow Hope 


Can Courts Bring About 
Social Change? 

Gerald N. Rosenberg 
Paper $16.95 437 pages illus. 


American Politics and Political Economy 
series 


Black Metropolis 
A Study of Negro Life in 
a Northern City 
St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton 


With Introductions by Richard Wright and 
Everett C. Hughes and a new Foreword 
by William Julius Wilson 

Paper $18.95 910 pages illus. 


e 
The Closing Door 
Conservative Policy and 
Black Opportunity 


Gary Orfield and Carole Ashkinaze 


Paper $11.95 274 pages illus. 


Cardozo 


A Study in Reputation 


Richard A. Posner 


Paper $10.95 168 pages illus. 


Fear of Diversity 
The Birth of Political Science in 
Ancient Greek Thought 


Arlene W. Saxonhouse 
Cloth $29.95 272 pages 


Now in Paper 


e 
Covering the Body 
The Kennedy Assassination, the 
Media, and the Shaping of Collective 
Memory 


Barbie Zelizer 
Paper $14.95 307 pages 


New Day in Babylon 


The Black Power Movement and 
American Culture, 1965-1975 


William L. Van Deburg 


Paper $13.95 388 pages illus. 


Political Tolerance 
and American 


Democracy 
John L. Sullivan, James Piereson, 


and George E. Marcus 
Paper $16.95 288 pages illus. 


Capitalist 
Development 


and Democracy 


Dietrich Rueschemeyer, Evelyne 
Huber Stephens, and John D. Stephens 


“Paper $19.95 398 pages 


Revolution and 
Genocide 


On the Origins of the Armenian 
Genocide and the Holocaust 


Robert F. Melson 


With a Foreword by Leo Kuper 
Cloth $29.95 384 pages 


Punishment and 
Modern Society 


A Study in Social Theory 


David Garland 

Paper $16.95 318 pages 

Studies in Crime and Justice 

Winner of both the Outstanding Scholar- 
ship Award of the Crime and Delinquency 
Division of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, and the Distinguished 
Scholar Award from the American Socio- 
logical Association's Crime, Law and 
Deviance Section 


Bending the Law 
The Story of the Dalkon Shield 
Bankruptcy 


Richard B. Sobol 


Paper $14.95 420 pages 

Winner of the American Bar Association's 
Silver Gavel Award for its “outstanding 
public service in increasing public under- 
standing of the American legal system.” 


*Cloth edition available 


20% Meeting Discount 
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The Daily Schedule 


(A chronological listing of panel titles, business meetings and receptions 
organized by the Program Committee, Related Groups and APSA) 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 


Related Group Business Meetings 
European Community Studies Association: Executive Committee 
(Parlor C-329) 


APSA Administrative Committee (Conservatory) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 


8:30 am to 8:00 pm 
9:30 am to 8:00 pm 


APSA Workshops for Department Chairs 
Department Chairs Breakfast (Conservatory) 


9 


APSA Short Course 
Game Theory, Case Studies, and International Relations 
(Adams Room) 


APSA Organized Section Workshop 
Science and Technology Studies Section Workshop 
(Parlor C-326) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
European Community Studies Association: Executive Committee 
(Parlor C-329) 


APSA Council Meeting (Thoroughbred Room) 


APSA Short Courses 
INTERACTIVE VIDEO IN POLITICAL SCIENCE (Bancroft Room) 


THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION AND THE PROSPECTS FOR 
REINVENTING FEDERALISM (Chevy Chase Room) 


APSA Short Courses 

TEACHING ABOUT SECURITY IN A CHANGING WORLD 
(Caucus Room) 

PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR (Dupont Room) 


APSA Short Courses 

THE POLITICS OF IDEAS: INTELLECTUAL CHALLENGES TO THE 
PARTIES AFTER 1992 (Farragut Room) 

PRE-LAW ADVISING AND THE POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 

(Grant Room) 


APSA Roundtable for Department Chairs 
ROUNDTABLE: ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS (Kalorama Room) 


APSA Council Luncheon (Hemisphere Room) 


APSA Organized Section Luncheon 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PARTIES LUNCHEON 
(Monroe East} 


APSA Short Courses 

USING AND ABUSING DATA IN THE STUDY OF LAW AND 
COURTS: A HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION 
(Parlor C-325) 


APSA Organized Section Panel 
FOUNDATIONS SEMINAR ON POLITICAL MYTH, RHETORIC, AND 
SYMBOLISM (Parlor C-327) 


APSA Roundtable for Department Chairs 
ROUNDTABLE: IDENTIFYING AND EVALUATING FACULTY ROLES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES (Kalorama Room) 


APSA Organized Section Panel 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION |: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: LESSONS FROM 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (Georgetown East) 


APSA Short Courses 

THE TURN TO HISTORY IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

(Hamilton Room) 

POLITICS AND THE LIFE SCIENCES: OBSERVATIONAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 
(Edison Room) 

LEADING SCHOLARS SERIES (State Room) 


APSA Roundtable Discussions for Department Chairs 
DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES 
(Kalorama Room) 


Cis 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
— 
1100 pri to 8:00" pm 10:46 am to 12:16 pm 
| 12:00 pin to 1:30 
1:00 pm to 9:00 pm 
ani t 4:30 pm 
1:80 pin to 3:15 pin 
4:30 pm to 3:30 pm 
am to 5:30 pm 
9:30: am ta 4:00 pm 
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Wednesday, 3:30 pm - Thursday 10:45 am 


DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: 
REGIONAL/COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITIES (Jackson Room) 


DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: 
COLLEGES/UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS (/ndependence Room) 


APSA Organized Section Panel 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION II: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES (Georgetown East) 


APSA Organized Section Pane! 

PUBLIC ADMINSTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION III: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: A DISCUSSION 
WITH AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION (Georgetown East) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Child Care Service 

APSA Exhibits 

APSA Panel Paper Sales 


8:30 am to 7:00 pm 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
8:30 am to 10:00 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Chairs Breakfast 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Pi Sigma Alpha Council Breakfast 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-1 RE-ASSESSING THUCYDIDES (State Room) 

2-2 NATIONALISM: PAST AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
(Conservatory) 
THE THEOLOGICAL-POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
IDENTITY (Caucus Room) 
THE POLITICS OF THE SUBALTERN: THE REPRESSED 
MATERNAL (Bancroft Room) 
EXPERIMENTS | (Lincoln East) 
POLITICAL STOCK MARKETS (Lincoln West) 
COMMITTEES IN THE U.S. CONGRESS (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
THE POLITICAL PRESIDENCY (Monroe East) 
RATIONALITY AND SOPHISTICATION IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC OPINION (Chevy Chase Room) 
FAMILY AND SCHOOL IN THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 
(Monroe West) 
SOUTHERN GRASSROOTS PARTY ACTIVISTS (Edison 
Room) 
WOMEN AND THE LAW: A VIEW FROM THE STATES 
(Farragut Room) 
COURTS AND PUBLIC OPINION (/nt/ Ballroom West) 
CONTROLLING BUREAUCRACY: ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
POLITICAL CONTROLS (Grant Room) 
THE NORTON E. LONG YOUNG SCHOLARS 
ROUNDTABLE (Hamilton Room) 
AGENDA SETTING (independence Room) 


CORPORATE POWER IN AMERICAN POLITICS (Kalorama 
Room) 

ETHNIC COALITIONS, RACIAL ATTITUDES AND 
POLITICAL BELIEFS (Jefferson East) 

LANGUAGE AND DEMOCRACY (Jackson Room) 

PUBLIC OPINION: CULTURE OR CHOICE? (Georgetown 
East) 

NEW CONSERVATISM AND CHINA‘S TRANSITION TO 
THE FUTURE (Parlor C-325) 

PARTY POLITICS AND ANTI-POLITICS (Parlor C-326) 
POLITICAL CHANGES AND CONFLICTING IDENTITIES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE (Georgetown West) 

STRATEGY, CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS AND 
DEMOCRACY (Parlor C-331) 

THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL REGIMES IN 
FACILITATING TRADE COOPERATION (Hemisphere Room) 
RATIONALITY, POWER AND ECONOMICS (Parlor C-328) 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN REPRESENTATION THEORY: THE 
END OF PLURALISM? (Cabinet Room) 

THE POLITICS OF CULTURE WARS IN AMERICA (Map 
Room) 

TECHNOLOGICAL CITIZENSHIP (Parlor C-332) 
POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION AND THE PERFORMING 
AND CREATIVE ARTS (Parlor C-333) 

RESIDENTIAL POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON, D.C.- STRENGTHS AND 
WEAKNESSES (Jefferson West) 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 1 ESSAYS IN ARISTOTELEAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Committee for Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 

Panel 2 TRANSITIONS FROM AUTHORITARIAN RULE: THE LATIN 
AMERICAN AND EAST EUROPEAN EXPERIENCES 
(Adams Room) 

Conference Group on China Studies 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE: THE STUDY OF CHINESE POLITICS - THE 
STATE OF THE FIELD (Dupont Room) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 6 THE POLITICS OF CULTURE WARS IN AMERICA 
(Map Room) 

Japan Political Science Group 

Panel 1. POLITICS OF POLICY COORDINATION IN JAPAN 
(Parlor C-327) 

Policy Studies Organization 

Panel 1 INDUSTRIAL POLICY: PANACEA OR SYNOPTIC 
DELUSION (Parlor C-329) 

Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 2 ISSUES RAISED BY ARISTOTLE’S DISCUSSION OF 
KINGSHIP (Parlor C-330) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-2 EMERSON’S AMERICA (State Room) 

2-17 THE PLAY OF IDENTITY AND POLITICS IN 
INTERPRETATION (Conservatory) 
IDEALS OF CITIZENSHIP AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
OTHERNESS (Caucus Room) 
ENGENDERING IDENTITY (Bancroft Room) 
THE PLAY OF IDENTITY AND POLITICS IN 
INTERPRETATION (Conservatory) 
MODELS OF PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL AND VOTING 
(Monroe East) 


17-4 
| 19-4 
| 21-12 
4500 pin 166200 pm | 
22-2 | 
23-10 
25-3 | 
28-6 
8:00 pm to 10:00 pm | 
29-5 | 
29-17 
31-1 
| 34-13 
36-1 
39-1 
7:30 am to 9:00 am 
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THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF DIVIDED AND 
UNIFIED GOVERNMENT: A ROUNDTABLE 

(intl Ballroom East) 

WOMEN IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS (Lincoln West) 
PRESIDENTIAL INFLUENCE ON DOMESTIC POLICY 
(Lincoln East) 

THE PEROT FACTOR IN THE 1992 ELECTION 

(Intl Ballroom West) 

A RESEARCH AGENDA FOR JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
(Georgetown East) 

REPRESENTATION OF THE ABORTION ISSUE IN LEGAL 
SYSTEMS (Georgetown West) 

CAREER EXECUTIVES AND POLITICAL APPOINTEES: 
WHERE ARE WE NOW? (Kalorama Room) 

STATES, LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, AND CHANGING 
STRUCTURES (Parlor C-325) 

THE PUBLIC CITY (Military Room) 

STATE POLICY CHOICES AND FISCAL CONSTRAINTS 
(Map Room) 

PRESCRIPTIONS FOR POLICY EXCELLENCE (Hemisphere 
Room) 

PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION(I) (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
SOVEREIGNTY AND INTERDEPENDENCE: STRATEGIES 
AND RESPONSE (Adams Room) 

AFRICAN AMERICANS IN THE AMERICAN POLITY 
(Jefferson East) 

ETHNOPOLITICS | (Jackson Room) 

GRASSROOTS POLITICS AND DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 
(Parlor C-326) 

NATIONAL IDENTITY AND POLITICAL CHANGE (Parlor 
C-329) 

THE FAR RIGHT IN MODERN EUROPE (Farragut Room) 
POLITICAL MOBILIZATION OF INTERESTS AND GROUPS 
IN THE COMMUNITY (Grant Room) 

PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION (I) (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
ENVIRONMENT AND SECURITY: ARE THEY 
CONNECTED? (Hamilton Room) 

THE EVOLVING INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM AND 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY (/ndependence Room) 

THE THEORY OF TWO LEVEL GAMES (Parlor C-330) 
INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY AND 
POLICYMAKING (Edison Room) 

INFORMATION PROCESSING AND FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS (Cabinet Room) 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH METHODS IN BIOPOLITICS 
(Parlor C-331) 

RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE, POLITICAL IDENTITY, AND 
MOBILIZATION (Parlor C-333) 

RECONCEPTUALIZING THE IDEA OF POLITICS FOR THE 
21ST CENTURY: LEARNING FROM TRIBAL AND BAND 
SOCIETIES (Parlor C-332) 

SEXUAL IDENTITY,SEXUAL POLITICS: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE IN THE PROBLEMATIC OF 
ALLIANCE-BUILDING (Dupont Room) 

INFORMATION PROCESSING AND FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS (Cabinet Room) 


41-4 


Related Group Panels 


Asian Political Scientist Group 

Panel 1 U.S. - CHINA RELATIONS IN THE 1990s (Parlor C-327) 

Center for the Study of the Constitution 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY: THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE 1992 ELECTION (Monroe West) 


Thursday, 10:45 am - 1:30 pm 


Claremont Institute 

PANEL 2 THE NEW DEAL REGIME OF PRAGMATIC LIBERALISM 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Committee on Party Renewal 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON POLITICAL PARTIES UNDER UNIFIED 
GOVERNMENT (Jefferson West) 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Panel 4 REPRESENTATION OF THE ABORTION ISSUE IN LEGAL 
SYSTEMS (Georgetown West) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 5 SEXUAL IDENTITY, SEXUAL POLITICS: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE IN THE PROBLEMATIC OF 
ALLIANCE-BUILDING (Dupont Room) 

Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 

Panel 1 DEMOCRACY, PUBLIC OPINION, AND WAR 
(Parlor C-328) 

Women’s Caucus 

Panel 1 FAMILY AND EMPLOYMENT POLICIES FOR AMERICAN 
WOMEN: DEVELOPING A WOMEN’S RESEARCH 
NETWORK (Chevy Chase Room) 


APSA FOREIGN TRAVEL GRANTEES MEETING (State Room) 


APSA MEET THE NOMINEES FOR APSA COUNCIL 
(Intl Ballroom East) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Committee On Party Renewal (Jefferson West) 
Journal of Politics Editorial Board (Adams Room) 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (Parlor C-328) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-6 NIETZSCHE, NATURE AND POSTMODERNITY 
(Map Room) 
IDENTITY AND COMMUNITY IN LESBIAN AND GAY 
POLITICS (State Room) 
REGENDERING THE FAMILY IN POLITICAL THEORY AND 
WELFARE POLICY (Caucus Room) 
THE POLITICS OF SUBJECTIVITY (Jackson Room) 
IDENTITY/DIFFERENCE: SEMIOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
(Parlor C-325) 
RATIONAL CHOICE MODELS AND EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
(Georgetown East) 
FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
STUDIES OF WESTERN SYSTEMS (Georgetown West) 
THE CLINTON TRANSITION AND THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION: A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT /(/nt/ 
Ballroom East) 
GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 
(Jefferson East) 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PARTY CHANGE: 
ORGANIZATION AND IDENTITY (Lincoln East) 
CAN PRESIDENTS PACK THE COURT AND DOES IT 
MATTER IF THEY DO? (Lincoln West) 
MODELING JUDICIAL DECISIONS: INTEGRATED 
APPROACHES (Military Room) 
WAR, PEACE AND THE CONSTITUTION (Hemisphere 
Room) 
ANALYTIC PERSPECTIVES ON PUBLIC BUREAUCRACY 
(Hamilton Room) 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND DISCRETION 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 


6-1 
6-15 
7-1 
8-2 
10-2 
11-3 
| 12-2 
13-3 
14-10 
15-4 
16-13 
17-1 
pm pm 
4 17-7 
19-1 
21.3 
22-8 
24-4 
25-7 
4:30: pri to: 3:75: pm 
26-9 
27-9 
28-9 
29-11 
30-11 
30-14 
33-3 
34-10 
39-2 
40-1 
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Thursday 1:30 pm - 3:30 pm 


14-2 RACE, REPRESENTATION, AND CITY ELECTIONS 
(Bancroft Room) 
COMPARATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY (Chevy Chase 
Room) 
17-2 PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION (Il) (Parlor C-326) 
DILEMMAS OF FAMILY LAW IN A LIBERAL SOCIETY 
(Adams Room) 
GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 
(Jefferson East) 
REGENDERING THE FAMILY IN POLITICAL THEORY AND 
WELFARE POLICY (Caucus Room) 
BRINGING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICY TOGETHER 
(Cabinet Room) 
COMPARATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY (Chevy Chase 
Room) 
THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC LIBERALIZATION IN 
LARGE, SEMI-INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES: BRAZIL, CHINA, 
INDIA, AND MEXICO (Parlor C-328) 
NEW ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS AND STRUCTURAL 
TRANSFORMATION IN POST-COMMUNIST SOCIETIES 
(Dupont Room) 
REDRAWING THE BOUNDARIES OF LABOR POLITICS IN 
THE ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL NATIONS (Parlor C-333) 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND QUALITY OF LIFE ISSUES 
(Parlor C-330) 
STATE POWER, STATE PREFERENCES AND 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (Grant Room) 
PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATIONIII) (Parlor C-326) 
THE 1993 WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY (Farragut Room) 
DEMOCRACIES AND WAR (/nt/ Ballroom West) 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT AND COOPERATION: THE 
ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS (Sa/on North - Pullman Highland) 
PARADIGMS AND POLICIES: MODELS OF SECURITY 
DECISION MAKING (/ndependence Room) 
INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS TRADE (Edison Room) 
ROUNDTABLE ON INTEREST GROUPS, FACTOR 
SPECIFICITY, AND THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE (Jefferson West) 
DEMOCRACIES AND WAR (/nt/ Ballroom West) 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF MEDIATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION /Conservatory) 
RELIGION AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA: TRENDS 
AND PROSPECTS (Parlor C-331) 
COMPARATIVE POLITICAL COMMUNICATION (Monroe 
West) 
LITERARY DEPICTIONS OF WOMEN IN POLITICS (Parlor 
C-332) 


16-15 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 3 A ROUNDTABLE ON THURGOOD MARSHALL AND 
CLARENCE THOMAS (Thoroughbred Room) 

Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 2 TOLERANCE AND CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED 
GERMANY (Ka/orama Room) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 8 GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 
(Jefferson East) 

North American Society for Social Philosophy 

Panel 1 THE POLITICAL THEORY OF PROPERTY (Parlor C-329) 

Program in American Constitutionalism 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE: THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM (Monroe 
East} 


Society for Greek Political Thought 
SOCI-3_ THE GREEK THINKERS’ PRACTICAL TEACHINGS (Parlor 
C-327) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Association for Politics and the Life Sciences Council Meeting 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-7 VISIONS OF MODERN LIBERTY: LIBERAL AND ILLIBERAL 
(Map Room) 
OUTSIDERS WITHIN: CONFRONTING CULTURAL 
CHANGE IN THE ACADEMY (Conservatory) 
IDENTITY, DIFFERENCE AND CITIZENSHIP (State Room) 
SUBJECTIVITY AND POWER: GENDER AND RACE 
(Hemisphere Room) 
FORMAL MODELS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY (Adams Room) 
ISSUES IN MACROPARTISANSHIP (Jefferson West) 
TOPICS IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS AND 
CONSTITUENCY RELATIONS (Caucus Room) 
PRESIDENTIAL RHETORIC (Monroe West) 
LONGITUDINAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION (Military Room) 
ISSUES IN MACROPARTISANSHIP (Jefferson West) 
SOURCES OF GROUP IDENTITIES (Oak/Cedar Room - 
Quality Hotel) 
LAW AND ORDER, AND THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL IN FIVE NATIONS (/nt/ Ballroom West) 
DIMENSIONS OF ADMINSTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS: 
PERFORMANCE, IMMORTALITY, REPRESENTATIVENESS, 
AND LEADERSHIP EXPERIENCE (Parlor C-327) 
EVALUATION OF A GENERAL THEORY OF LEADERSHIP 
(Parlor C-329) 
URBAN GOVERNMENT REFORM: CAMPAIGN FINANCE, 
TERM LIMITATIONS AND MAYORAL POWER 
(Bancroft Room) 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE AMERICAN STATES 
(Parlor C-330) 
POLICY TARGETS (Chevy Chase Room) 
GENDER AND THE 1992 ELECTIONS (Monroe East) 
ROUNDTABLE: THEDA SKOCPOL’S "PROTECTING 
SOLDIERS AND MOTHERS" (Lincoln East) 
POLITICAL REGIMES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
(Kalorama Room) 
BUREAUCRATS, CAPITALISTS, AND RAPID 
INDUSTRIALIZATION ON THE PERIPHERY (Jefferson East) 
FEMINIST MOVEMENT OR WOMEN’S MOVEMENTS? THE 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISON OF ACTIVISM 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 
PROBLEMS AND CRISES OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA (Edison Room) 
ELECTORAL POLITICS AND POLITICAL TRANSITIONS 
(Farragut Room) 
REPRESENTATION AND COMMUNITY ON COMPLETION 
OF THE SINGLE EUROPEAN MARKET (Parlor C-337) 
ROUNDTABLE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY 
AND CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Intl Ballroom East) 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE (Parlor C-333) 
FORMAL MODELS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY (Adams Room) 


4:30 pm to 3:30pm 
8:30 jini pin 
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POST-MAASTRICHT EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 

(Parlor C-332) 

FOREIGN POLICY DISCOURSE (Dupont Room) 

FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS IN ITS SECOND 
GENERATION (/ndependence Room) 

BIBLICAL ROOTS OF THE AMERICAN POLITY 

(Parlor C-325) 

DOING DEMOCRACY: APPLYING POLITICAL SCIENCE 
TO DEMOCRATIZATION IN THE THIRD WORLD 

(Hamilton Room) 

THE RHETORIC OF POLITICAL FILM (Grant Room) 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL ACTION IN THE 
ERA OF COMPLEXITY: OLD AND NEW FORMS 

(Parlor C-326) 

INNOVATIVE APPROACHES IN EXPERIENTIAL 
EDUCATION (Georgetown East) 

HYDE PARK SESSION II: GAYS IN THE MILITARY - WHAT 
IS TO BE DONE? (These are open discussion sessions with 
no formal presentations. The chairperson is a facilitator. 
Participation is from the audience) (Terrace Level) 


APSA Committee Panel 


APSA Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
THE TEACHING OF LATINO POLITICS (Lincoln West) 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 4 A ROUNDTABLE ON MILKIS’S "PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTIES" (Thoroughbred Room) 

Conference Group on French Politics and Society 

Panel 2 ROUNDTABLE: DEFINING STATIST POLICY-MAKING, OR 
WHAT MAKES FRANCE LIKE JAPAN AND DIFFERENT 
FROM GERMANY AND THE U.S. (Parlor C-328) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 3 THE FIRST 222 DAYS: A ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
CLINTON ADMINISTRATION AND LESBIAN AND GAY 
ISSUES (Cabinet Room) 

IPSA Study Group 19 on Comparative Health Policy 

Panel 1 DEMOCRATIZATION, HUMAN CAPITAL & GROWTH: THE 
CHANGING NATURE OF HEALTH POLICIES (Sa/on North - 
Pullman Highland) 

Political Scientists for a Progressive Democracy 

Panel 1 THE PUBLIC (SECTOR) AND ITS PROBLEMS 
(Jackson Room) 

Workshop on Case Studies in Democratization 

Panel 1 WORKSHOP ON CASE STUDIES IN DEMOCRATIZATION 
(Georgetown West) 


48) 


P! SIGMA ALPHA LECTURE (/nt/ Baliroom East) 
The Honorable Carol Moseley Braun, U.S. Senate 


APSA Program Section Business Meetings 

Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations 

(Chevy Chase Room) 

Internships and Experiential Education (Adams Room) 
Political Methodology (Edison Room) 

Public Administration Executive Committee (Parlor C-332) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

American Review of Politics (Map Room) 

Conference for the Study of Israeli Politics/National Ethos Research 
Study Team (Parlor C-325) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus (Cabinet Room) 


Thursday, 3:30 pm - 6:30 pm 


9:30 pm to 7:00 pm 


Related Group Panels 


The American Society of International Law 

Panel 1 THE RELEVANCE OF LAW IN THE STUDY AND PRACTICE 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 

The Washington Post National Weekly 

Panel 1 THE NEW WASHINGTON (Jefferson Easitj 


APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 

(Co-Sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 

from the National Science Foundation) 

Session 1 DYNAMIC GRAPHICS STATISTICAL 
COMPUTING (/nt/ Ballroom West) 


APSA Committee Reception 

APSA Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
Reception: Honoring Rodolfo O. De la Garza, University of Texas 
(Parlor C-326) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations (Co-sponsored by 
Center for the Study of Federalism) 

(Dupont Room) 

Politics and Society in Western Europe (Parlor C-333) 

Transformational Politics Section Reception in Honor of Jeff Fishel 

(Parlor C-331) 

The Washington Center for Internships and Academic Seminars and 
the National Society for Experiential Education 
(Bancroft Room) 


Related Group Receptions 

The American Review of Politics (Caucus Room) 

The American University, School of Public Affairs (Parlor C-328) 

Boston College, Department of Political Science (Hamilton Room) 

The Catholic University of America (Grant Room) 

Conference for the Study of Political Thought (Parlor C-327) 

Congressional Fellowship Program Alumni (Jefferson West) 

Franklin and Marshall College, Department of Government 

(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

(State Room) 

Georgetown University, Department of Government (Conservatory) 

George Washington University (Thoroughbred Room) 

University of Illinois Department of Political Science and Merriam 
Laboratory for Analytic Political Research (Lincoln East) 

The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political Science 

(Hemisphere Room) 

University of Maryland, Government and Politics (Georgetown East) 

University of Massachusetts Amherst, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-330) 

University of Michigan, Political Science Department (Linco/n West) 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Department of Political 
Science (Jackson Room) 

University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 
(Farragut Room) 

Pinceton University, Department of Politics (Monroe West) 

The Review of Politics (Hemisphere Room) 

SUNY Binghamton, Department of Political Science (Parlor C-329) 

Friends of SUNY, Stony Brook (Georgetown West) 


30-5 
30-7 
34-8 
35-1 
38-6 
40-6 
5330: pri 7:30pm 
42-2 
6:30 pm ta 8:00 piri 
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Thursday, 6:30 pm - Friday, 8:45 am 


Texas A&M University, Department of Political Science 
(Military Room) 

Tufts University (Independence Room) 

University of Washington, Political Science Department 
(Monroe East) 


APSA Organized Section Panels 

FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY WORKSHOP: BEYOND 
CONVERSATION STOPPERS: BRIDGES TO FEMINIST THEORIES 
(Parlor C-325) 


39-8 CONVERSATION WITH THE TRANSFORMATIONAL 


POLITICS COORDINATOR AND 1994 PROGRAM CHAIR 
(Parlor C-332) 


APSA Awards Ceremony and Presidential Address 
(intl Ballroom East) 


APSA President’s Reception (/nt/ Ballroom West) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
APSA Registration 8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
APSA Professional Placement Service 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
APSA Child Care Service 8:30 am to 10:00 pm 
APSA Exhibits 9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
APSA Panel Paper Sales 9:30 am to 5:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Economy Executive Committee Breakfast 
(Warren - Sheraton) 


APSA Regional Political Science Officers Breakfast 
(Salon South-Pullman Highland) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Publius Editorial Board Breakfast (Parlor C-331) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Legislative Studies Quarterly Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Alexandria - Sheraton) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-8 THE SELF, SELF-REALIZATION, AND THE NEW 
LIBERALISM (Lincoln East) 

1-16 POLITICS AS DIALOGUE: COMMUNITIES OF INTELLECT 
IN AMERICA (Map Room) 


FEMINIST IDENTITY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
(Cabinet Room) 

POLITICS AND THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
POST-MODERNITY (State Room) 

FORMAL MODELS IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS 

(Adams Room) 

A ROUNDTABLE ON CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE 
MEMBERS’ PERSPECTIVES (/nt/ Ballroom East) 

THE CONTEMPORARY PRESIDENCY AND PRESIDENTIAL 
INFLUENCE (Caucus Room) 

ROUNDTABLE: FORECASTING THE 1992 ELECTION 
(Intl Ballroom West) 

ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION AND POLITICAL CONFLICT 
(Hemisphere Room) 

PARTY LEADERSHIP AND IDENTITY IN THE 1992 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN (Dupont Room) 
ANTI-PARTY SENTIMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE AND 
NORTH AMERICA (Parlor C-332) 

AUTHORS MEET CRITICS: THE SUPREME COURT AND 
THE ATTITUDINAL MODEL (Thoroughbred Room) 

A THEORY OF LIBERTY: AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS 
(Jefferson West) 

MARKET-LIKE ARRANGEMENTS AND THE PROVISION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICES (Kalorama Room) 

ROUNDTABLE: A NATIONAL URBAN POLICY IN OUR 
TIMES (Jefferson East) 

ELECTIONS AND VOTING BEHAVIOR IN THE STATES 
(Edison Room) 

POSTER SESSION: CONTEMPORARY POLICY ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN STATES (Terrace Level) 

IMPACT OF POLICY ON DEMOCRATIC POLITICS: A 
ROUNDTABLE (Linco/n West) 

THEORIES OF THE POLICY PROCESS (Farragut Room) 
GENDER AND THE COURTS (Grant Room) 
THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON RACE, GENDER AND 
ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION (Jackson Room) 

LABOR, SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
IDEOLOGY DURING THE PROGRESSIVE ERA 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

ETHNOPOLITICS I! (Parlor C-329) 

RETHINKING THEORIES OF REGIME CHANGE 
(Independence Room) 

BLUEPRINTS FOR DEMOCRATIZATION: INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE AND THE TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM 
{Hamilton Room) 

ANTI-PARTY SENTIMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE AND 
NORTH AMERICA (Parlor C-332) 

THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AND 
MONETARY COOPERATION (Parlor C-330) 

REGIONAL SECURITY AFTER THE COLD WAR 

(Parlor C-333) 

DOMESTIC POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
(Parlor C-325) 

GROUPS IN FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONMAKING: 
INSIGHTS FROM POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Monroe East) 
NEW METHODS OF ENHANCING TURNOUT IN THE 
AMERICAN ELECTORATE (Monroe West) 

RELIGION AND VIOLENCE: HOW DO RELIGIOUS 
JUSTIFICATIONS SHAPE THE CONDUCT OF VIOLENCE 
(Parlor C-326) 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS AND ISSUES IN TEACHING 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Parlor C-327) 

POLITICAL PERSUASION IN THE 1992 ELECTION 
(Georgetown West) 

1968: 25 YEARS LATER (Military Room) 


2-7 
4-7 
8:00 pm to: 70:00 pm 6-3 
7-4 
8-9 
9-13 
pin to 10:00 pm 
38 pm to 10: 
12-4 
40:00pm 4496 pm 
15-1 
15-7 
163 
16-4 
18-11 
19-2 
20-4 
21-4 
an to 9:00 am 
| 
25-9 | 
7:30 am to 9:06am 
7:30 am to 9:00 am 26-6 
30-2 
#:00 am to 10:00 am 
38-3 
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Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 5 ANCIENTS AND MODERNS (Georgetown East) 

Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 1 DOMESTIC CONSEQUENCES OF GERMAN UNIFICATION 
(Bancroft Room) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 4 THE CHILLY CLIMATE FOR LESBIANS AND GAYS IN THE 
ACADEMY: A ROUNDTABLE (Parlor C-328) 

Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 1 ARISTOTLE’S POLITY (Conservatory) 

Working Group for the Study of Political Party Conventions 

Panel 1 THE PARTY ELITE STUDY THROUGH FIVE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS, 1976 - 1992 (Chevy Chase Room) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Southern Political Science Association Ad Hoc Committee to 
Renegotiate the JOP Publishing Contract (Marshall - Sheraton) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-15 LIBERALS, COMMUNITARIANS, AND THE POLITICS OF 
IDENTITY (Chevy Chase Room) 

2-20 EMPOWERMENT AND IDENTITY (Parlor C-332) 

3-3 RECONCEIVING THE NATURE AND BOUNDARIES OF THE 
MODERN, PREMODERN, AND POSTMODERN 
(Parlor C-329) 
MULTIPERIOD GAME MODELS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
(State Room) 
MODEL SPECIFICATION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH (Parlor C-330) 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE POWER: A ROUNDTABLE 
(Jefferson East) 
ROUNDTABLE: THE LURE OF PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
(intl Ballroom West) 
INTERPRETING THE 1992 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
(Jefferson West) 
SOCIAL GROUPS, RESOURCES, AND POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION (Monroe East) 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION 
(Dupont Room) 
THE MEDIA AND THE SUPREME COURT: A ROUNDTABLE 
(Lincoln East) 
CIVILITY, DIVERSITY, AND EQUALITY (Kalorama Room) 
ROUNDTABLE: SEARCHING FOR THE THEORETICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
(Jackson Room) 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLICY-MAKING 
(Independence Room) 
PROBLEMS OF INTERSTATE RELATIONS (Edison Room) 
MOBILIZING THE COMMUNITY: LOCAL POLITICS IN THE 
ERA OF THE GLOBAL CITY (Hamilton Room) 
PUBLIC POLICY PARTICIPATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
(Parlor C-325) 
ABORTION, IMPLEMENTATION, AND THE POLICY 
PROCESS (Caucus Room) 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LENINIST TRANSITIONS: 
MACRO, MESO, AND MICRO 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
A "MEET THE AUTHOR" ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION ON 
J. ANN TICKNER’S GENDER IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS {Monroe West) 
IDENTITY DEBATES IN FEMINIST THEORY: BEYOND 
THE DETERMINISM OF POSITIONALITY (Grant Room) 


Friday, 8:45 am - 12:30 pm 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS IN SOCIAL POLICY 
FORMATION (Adams Room) 

POLITICS AND POLICY | (Parlor C-331) 
CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE POLITICS (Parlor C-328) 
BRINGING THE PUBLIC BACK IN: POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
IN THE TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM (Cabinet Room) 
CIVIL-MILITARY POLITICS AFTER THE COLD WAR: 
WESTERN EUROPE, JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
(Map Room) 

ROUNDTABLE ON PROSPECT THEORY AND 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION (Hemisphere Room) 
RACE IN GLOBAL POLITICS (Military Room) 
TURBULENCE, THE END OF THE COLD WAR, AND THE 
POLITICS OF CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN ADVANCED 
DEMOCRACIES (Conservatory) 

SYSTEMS, STATES AND SOLDIERS: LINKING 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM (Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

TRADE AND THE POLITICS OF COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGE (Parlor C-333) 

COERCIVE BARGAINING IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
(Bancroft Room) 

ROUNDTABLE ON BILL CLI, :TON: FIRST APPRAISALS OF 
FOREIGN POLICY AND THE FOREIGN POLICY PROCESS 
(Intl Ballroom East) 

RELIGION IN MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: BEHAVIORAL 
PERSPECTIVES (Farragut Room) 

THE MEDIA AND THE SUPREME COURT: A ROUNDTABLE 
(Lincoln East) 

IN MEMORY OF ALLAN BLOOM: POLITICS AND THE 
GREAT LITERARY TRADITION (Georgetown West) 
ROUNDTABLE-LOS ANGELES: A YEAR LATER 
(DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF BYRAN O. JACKSON) 
(Lincoln West) 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 6 A ROUNDTABLE ON THE "SOCIAL ISSUES" AND THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN AND G.O.P. POLITICS 
(Georgetown East) 

Committee on Health Politics 

Panel 1 WASHINGTON ROUNDTABLE ON HEALTH POLICY 1993 
(Parlor C-327) 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Panel 6 CIVILITY, DIVERSITY, AND EQUALITY (Kalorama Room) 

Democracy Foundation on Taiwan 

Panel 1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRATIZATION IN TAIWAN 
(Parlor C-326) 

Japan Political Science Group 

Panel 2 CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE POLITICS (Parlor C-328) 


APSA James Madison Lecture 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 


(Intl Ballroom East) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Applied Political Science (Conservatory) 

Association for Politics and the Life Science (State Room) 
Caucus for a New Political Science (Linco/n West) 
Comparative Politics (Hemisphere Room) 

Political Organizations and Parties (Thoroughbred Room) 
Politics and History (Adams Room) 

Politics and Literature (Georgetown West) 


20-11 
21-7 
21-16 
23-1 
24-6 
26-11 
27-8 
| 28-2 
| 
28-7 
| 3:00 am to 10:00 am 
29-9 
10:45 ani te 12:30 30-1 
34-7 
38-11 
43-3 
44-1 
12:30 pin to 1:90pm 
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Friday, 12:30 pm - 1:30 pm 


Presidency Research Group (Military Room) 

Public Administration (Map Room) 

Public Policy (Parlor C-325) 

Representation and Electoral Systems (Caucus Room) 
Science and Technology Studies (Parior C-333) 
Women and Politics (Monroe West) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

(Monroe East) 

Elections and Electoral Behavior (Cabinet Room) 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Scholars in Health Policy 
Research Program (Lincoln East) 

Society of Women in International Political Economy 

(Independence Room) 

Southern Political Science Association Executive Council 

(Chevy Chase Room) 

Western Political Science Association 1994 Program Committee 

(Wilmington - Sheraton) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Urban Politics Executive Council Luncheon (Arlington - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
International Interactions Editorial Board Luncheon 
(Richmond - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Journal of Democracy Editorial Board Luncheon (Dover - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
National Conference of Black Political Scientists Councii Meeting 
(Holmes - Sheraton) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-4 THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 
(Caucus Room) 

2-9 FEMINIST PERSPECTIVES ON HANNAH ARENDT 
(Jefferson West) 
POLITICS AND IDENTITY IN THE FIELD OF VISION 
(Parlor C-331) 
CLASSES, STATES, POLITIES: WHAT’S IDENTITY GOT 
TO DO WITH IT? (Lincoln West) 
ADVANCES IN TIME-SERIES ANALYSIS (Cabinet Room) 
THE CHANGING CONGRESS (Monroe East} 
ELECTIONS AND GOVERNANCE: THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CONNECTION (Georgetown West) 
PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND PARTY IMAGES AFTER 
1992 (Hemisphere Room) 
RACE AND RACIAL ATTITUDES IN THE AMERICAN 
ELECTORATE (Lincoln East) 
CASE STUDIES OF PARTIES (Thoroughbred Room) 
LAW AND COURTS: A CONSTITUTIVE PERSPECTIVE 
(Map Room) 
ROUNDTABLE: IS THERE A CANON OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW? (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
DESTRUCTIVE GENERATION? ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
LEGACY OF THE 1960s AND ITS IMPACT ON LIBERAL 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP (Monroe West) 


URBAN ADMINISTRATORS: EVALUATION, TURNOVER, 
AND MORAL IDENTITY (Adams Room) 

ROUNDTABLE: 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF MOLLIE 
ORSHANSKY’S POVERTY LINE (SPECIAL GUEST: MOLLIE 
ORSHANSKY) (State Room) 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

THE POLITICS OF FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY 

(Parlor C-330) 

ROUNDTABLE ON KAREN ORREN’S BELATED 
FEUDALISM (Bancroft Room) 

DYNAMICS OF REVOLUTIONS (Chevy Chase Room) 
NATIONAL AND SUPRANATIONAL POLICIES 

(Parlor C-329) 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
(Jackson Room) 

BEYOND THE DEVELOPMENTAL STATE (Kalorama Room) 
REFORM FROM BELOW: REMAKING LOCAL POLITICS 
(Parlor C-327) 

PROTEST AS A POLITICAL RESOURCE: EXPLANATIONS 
FOR THE SURVIVAL OF DIRECT POLITICAL ACTION IN 
FRANCE (Parlor C-326) 

ROUNDTABLE ON IDEAS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THE 
STATE OF STUDY (Int! Ballroom West) 

DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION AND CONFLICT (Parlor C-332) 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SANCTIONS (Dupont Room) 
PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY OUTCOMES 
(Edison Room) 

ROUNDTABLE ON THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
PEACE DIVIDEND (Jefferson East) 

CHOOSING A HEALTHY PRESIDENT: HEALTH 
SCREENING AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
(Conservatory) 

RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 

(Farragut Room) 

REALIGNING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE 
POST-COLD WAR (Parlor C-333) 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
(Jackson Room) 

ROUNDTABLE: CLASSES, STATES, POLITIES: WHAT’S 
IDENTITY GOT TO DO WITH IT (Lincoin West) 
CHOOSING A HEALTHY PRESIDENT: HEALTH 
SCREENING AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
(Conservatory) 

HYDE PARK SESSION |: BOSNIA-SOMALIA: IS 
HUMANITARIAN INTERVENTION JUSTIFIED? (These are 
open discussion sessions with no formal presentations. 
The chairperson is a facilitator. Participation is from the 
audience. Come, speak your mind.) (Terrace Level) 


APSA Committee Panel 

APSA Publications Committee 

Panel 1 THE FUTURE OF SCHOLARLY PUBLICATIONS; 
PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND PERMISSIONS 
(Parlor C-325) 


Related Group Panels 


British Politics Group 

Panel 5 ROUNDTABLE: POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE 1990s 
(Grant Room) 

Claremont Institute 

Panel 7 A ROUNDTABLE ON GEORGE’S "MAKING MEN MORAL" 
(Georgetown East) 


12-16 
| 
16-8 | 
19-11 
20-5 
21-1 
21-9 
21-14 
22-9 
23-11 
26-12 
30-4 
92-2 
36-2 
40-7 
41-5 
| 
| 
40 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 

Pane! 1 PROTEST AS A POLITICAL RESOURCE: EXPLANATIONS 
FOR THE SURVIVAL OF DIRECT POLITICAL ACTION IN 
FRANCE (Parlor C-326) 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Panel 1 DESTRUCTIVE GENERATION? ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
LEGACY OF THE 1960’S AND ITS IMPACT ON LIBERAL 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP (Monroe West) 

Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 

Panel 1 LAND AND NATIONAL ETHOS: THE JEWISH PARADIGM 
(Hamilton Room) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON ETHNIC TRANSFORMATION AND THE 
RE-SYMBOLIZATION OF AMERICA: IS A 
"MULTICULTURAL" NATION POSSIBLE? (Military Room) 

Fulbright Program 

Panel 1 THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM AND THE FUTURE OF 
PUBLIC DIPLOMACY (Parlor C-328) 

Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 4 DEMOCRACY AND DIALOGUE IN THE ANCIENT POLIS 
(Independence Room) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Organizations and Parties Executive Meeting 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Southern Political Science Association Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Association Convention (Marshall - Sheraton) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-3 THE RETURN OF NATURALISM (/nt/ Ballroom East) 

2-5 RIGHTS, IDENTITY, AND THE POLITICS OF PRIVACY 
(Cabinet Room) 

2-12 CITIZENSHIP, CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS (Parlor C-332) 

3-2 INVISIBILITY, ABSENT SELFHOODS, TORN IDENTITIES, 
MISSING JUSTICE (Lincoin West) 

4-3 ELECTORAL COMPETITION AND LEGISLATIVE PARTIES 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
A ROUNDTABLE ON CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF POLITICAL SCIENTISTS (Lincoln East) 
THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
(Thoroughbred Room) 
CROSS-NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON CITZENSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES (Hemisphere Room) 
DIRECT LOBBYING (Caucus Room) 
PARTY LEADER-FOLLOWER RELATIONSHIPS 
(Adams Room) 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT 
OF HENRY ABRAHAM: A FESTSCHRIFT (Bancroft Room) 
EXPLORING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL 
THEORY, JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING (Georgetown West) 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION OF URBAN 
POLICY (Kalorama Room) 
STATE LEGISLATURES IN TRANSITION (Jackson Room) 
ELECTORAL POLITICS AND THE U.S. ECONOMY 
(Chevy Chase Room) 
GENDER AND PUBLIC POLICY (Dupont Room) 
RACE, GENDER AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR 
(Independence Room) 
NEW RESEARCH ON AMERICAN STATE BUILDING 
(Parlor C-327) 


Friday, 1:30 pm - 4:30 pm 


POLITICS AND POLICY II (Sa/on North - Pullman Highland) 
TRANSITION ELECTIONS, PARTY SYSTEMS AND REGIME 
CHANGE (Parlor C-331) 

THE POLITICAL CONSTRUCTION OF ETHNICITY 

(Parlor C-325) 

THE NEW POLITICS OF INTEGRATION AND TRADE 
(Parlor C-333) 

THE NEW EUROPE, INC: THE RISE OF BUSINESS AND 
THE DECLINE OF THE NATION STATE (Edison Room) 
AGENDA-SETTING AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS (Parlor C-329) 

MARKETS AND INSECURITY: THE ARMS BAZAAR AND 
ARMS CONTROL (Hamilton Room) 

EUROPEAN MONETARY INTEGRATION (Parlor C-328) 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE (Farragut Room) 

CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM: CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Monroe East) 

A ROUNDTABLE ON WAR, PEACE, AND CHANGE: A 
TRIBUTE TO ROBERT C. NORTH (Jefferson East) 
POLITICAL ADVERTISING (Grant Room) 

THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

ELECTRONIC TOWN MEETINGS, DIRECT DEMOCRACY 
AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION (Jefferson West) 
ETHNIC CONFLICT, NATIONALISM AND THE NEW 
EUROPE (Parlor C-326) 

APPLICATIONS OF PROSPECT THEORY (Parlor C-330) 
ROUNDTABLE: MEDIA AND THE PRESIDENCY: ELECTION 
AND GOVERNANCE (Georgetown West) 


APSA Committee Panel 

APSA Committee on the Status of Lesbian and Gays in the 

Profession 

Panel 1 NEW DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH ON LESBIANS AND 
GAYS IN POLITICS (Conservatory) 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 8 A ROUNDTABLE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 
INTERVENTIONISM IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 
(Georgetown East) 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Panel 5 EXPLORING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL 
THEORY, JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING (Monroe West) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 3 ELECTORAL SYSTEM AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 
(Colorado - Sheraton) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 2. CIVIL SOCIETY, CIVIC CULTURE, AND MODERN 
DEMOCRACY (Military Room) 

Law and Political Process Study Group 

Panel 2 CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM: CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Monroe East) 

Women’s Caucus 

Panel 3 TEACHING WOMEN AND POLITICS (State Room) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

16-17. ADDRESS BY DONNA SHALALA, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES (Sponsored by the 
Public Policy Section) (int! Ballroom West) 


21-8 
- 22-12 
23-7 
24-2 
3 25-1 
26-4 
28-3 
29-13 
30-3 
31-4 
32-1 
38-1 
to 3:30: pm 38-10 
| 39-3 
44-8 
3:30 pm to pm 
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Friday, 4:30 pm - 10:30 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Women and Politics Editorial Board Annual Meeting 
(Alexandria - Sheraton) 


APSA Committee Panei 
Report of the APSA Committee on the Status of Lesbian and Gays 
in the Profession and Open Forum (Conservatory) 


JOHN GAUS LECTURE 
Francis Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 
(intl Ballroom East) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Conflict Processes (Adams Room) 
International Security and Arms Control 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 
Legislative Studies (Parlor C-325) 

Law and Courts (Hemisphere Room) 
Political Communication (Grant Room) 
Political Economy (Chevy Chase Room) 
Religion and Politics (Conservatory) 
State Politics and Policy (Parlor C-329) 
Urban Politics (Cabinet Room) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on German Politics (Parlor C-327) 
Japan Political Science Group (Parlor C-326) 

Western Political Science Association Executive Council 
(Wilmington - Sheraton) 

Women’s Caucus for Political Science (State Room) 


APSA Organized Section Reception 
Public Policy, Co-sponsored by University of Wisconsin, Madison - 
Honoring Mollie Orshansky and Donna Shalala (Terrace Level) 


APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 

(Co-Sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 
from the National Science Foundation) 

Session 2 

COMPREHENSIVE MICROCOMPUTER STATISTICAL PACKAGES: 
SYSTAT AND SPSS FOR WINDOWS 

(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Association for Politics and the Life Sciences 

(Bancroft Room) 

In Honor of Henry Abraham: Winner of the Lifetime 
Achievement Award (Military Room) 

Political Communication (Hamilton Room) 

Public Administration (Honoring Francis Rourke, John Gaus Award 
Recipient) (Monroe West) 

Religion and Politics (Kalorama Room) 

Urban Politics (Georgetown West) 

Women and Politics (Map Room) 


APSA Graduate Student Reception 
(Pool Terrace) 


Related Group Receptions 

The Brookings Institution (Thoroughbred Room) 

University of California at Berkeley, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-330) 

University of California, Los Angeles, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-333) 

University of Chicago (Monroe East) 

Claremont Institute (Georgetown East) 

Columbia University Political Science Department (Parlor C-328) 

Cornell University, Department of Government (Lincoln East) 

Harvard University (Jackson Room) 

Indiana University (Parlor C-331) 

University of lowa, Department of Political Science (Dupont Room) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Farragut Room) 

University of Minnesota (Parlor C-332) 

Northwestern University, Department of Political Science 

(Edison Room) 

Ohio State University (Linco/n West) 

Women’s Caucus for Political Science (Caucus Room) 

Women in International Security (Jefferson East) 

Yale University, Department of Political Science 

(independence Room) 


APSA Program Section Panel 

39-9 VIDEO PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF 
"TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS AND PERFORMING 
ARTS IN ACTION" (Grant Room) 


APSA Program Section Panel 

40-8 SECTION PLENARY SESSION: THE ELECTIONS AND THE 
CRISIS IN THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
(State Room!) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

3-20 SECTION PLENARY SESSION (Conservatory) 

39-10 COME AND STAY ALIVE: A SUPPORT GROUP FOR 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS (Grant Room) 


APSA Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession 
Reception: Honoring Walter E. Beach and Hanes Walton, Jr. 
(Lincoln East) 


Related Group Receptions 

Florida State University/University of Florida (Bancroft Room) 
University of Houston/Rice University (Military Room) 

Rice University/University of Houston (Military Room) 

University of Texas at Austin, Department of Government 
(Georgetown East) 

Washington University, Political Science Department (Monroe East) 


5:00 pmi to §:30 pm 

Gi 6:30' pm 

7:30 pin to 10:00 pm 

10:00 pen ta 12:00 am 

8:30 pin 8:00 pm 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Preregistration 

APSA Child Care Service 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Exhibits 

APSA Panel Paper Sales 


8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
8:30 am to 10:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 


Related Group Business Meetings 
The Civic Capacity and Urban Education Research Team Breakfast 
(Holmes - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Women’s Caucus for Political Science Breakfast Meeting 
(Grand Salon - Pullman Highland) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
American Politics Quarterly Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Warren - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council Meeting 
(Marshall - Sheraton) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-5 THE ROOTS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
(Hamilton Room) 
THE AMERICAN FOUNDING AND THE SCOTTISH 
ENLIGHTENMENT (Cabinet Room) 
CONTROVERSIES OVER THE MODERN SELF 
(Jefferson West) 
COMMUNITY AND IDENTITY (Linco/n West) 
FEMINISM, IDENTITY AND INSTITUTIONS (Conservatory) 
THEORY OF INSTITUTION (Hemisphere Room) 
COMPETING MODELS OF ISSUE VOTING (Georgetown 
West) 
THEORIES OF LEGISLATIVE INSTITUTIONS (Military 
Room) 
ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
1992 ELECTION (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
COMPETING MODELS OF ISSUE VOTING (Georgetown 
West) 
THE MARKETING OF GROUP IDENTITIES (Georgetown 
East) 
POSTER SESSION: GRADUATE STUDENT RESEARCH 
SESSION: WORK ON LAW AND COURTS (Terrace Leve/) 
ADMINISTRATION AND THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
(independence Room) 
INTEREST GROUPS IN STATE POLITICS: PRELIMINARY 
FINDINGS OF THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
FEDERALISM-UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA (Grant Room) 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY (Monroe West) 
CROSS-NATIONAL URBAN REGIME ANALYSIS 
(Parlor C-325) 
HEALTH POLICY REFORM (Map Room) 


Saturday, 7:00 am - 10:45 am 


RATIONAL CHOICE, INSTITUTION-BUILDING, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (Bancroft Room) 

DIVERSITY AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION (State Room) 
HISTORY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Parlor C-333) 

ISLAMIC IDENTITY AND POLITICAL CHANGE (Jackson 
Room) 

CHANGING FRONTIERS, CHANGING IDENTITIES (Chevy 
Chase Room) 

THE POLITICS OF COLLECTIVE IDENTITY (Farragut Room) 
FOREIGN POLICY AMBIGUITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THEORY (Adams Room) 

CONFLICT PROCESSES IN FOREIGN POLICY 

(intl Ballroom West) 

CONFLICT PROCESSES IN FOREIGN POLICY 

(intl Ballroom West) 

FOREIGN POLICY AMBIGUITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THEORY (Adams Room) 

CONFLICT PATTERNS (Dupont Room) 

THE RELIGIOUS ROOTS OF TOLERATION (Hamilton 
Room) 

E-MAIL AND ON-LINE SERVICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Parlor C-331) 

ISSUES, MEDIA AND POLITICAL CHANGE (Lincoln East) 
EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 

(Parlor C-330) 


Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 

Panel 1 DEMOCRATIC CHANGE AND BUREAUCRATIC REFORM 
IN KOREA (Parlor C-326) 

British Politics Group 

Panel 3 ROUNDTABLE: CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE ROLE AND 
STATUS: THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE 
POST-THATCHER PERIOD (Parlor C-327} 

Claremont Institute 

Panel 9 DANTE AND UTOPIANISM (Thoroughbred Room) 

Committee on Health Politics 

Panel 2 MAKING SENSE OF NATIONAL HEALTH REFORM 
(Edison Room) 

Conference Group on China Studies 

Panel 2 NEW STATIST CONFIGURATIONS IN CHINA’S REFORM 
SOCIALISM: A CLOSER LOOK AT THE LOCAL STATE 
(Parlor C-328) 

Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 1 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
(Kalorama Room) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 1 POLITICS OF INSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN TAIWAN 
(Parlor C-329) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 3 VOEGELIN AND THE LITERARY IMAGINATION 
(Jefferson East) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 1 LEGISLATIVE AND LEGAL STRATEGIES FOR GAY AND 
LESBIAN POLITICS (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-11 HEGEL AND THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY (State Room) 
2-3 CULTURAL DIFFERENCE AND DEMOCRATIC JUSTICE 
(Jefferson West) 

ROUNDTABLE ON IDENTITY POLITICS AND COALITION 
BUILDING: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS (Lincoln West) 


3-19 


19-5 
20-1 
22-6 
24-5 
26-3 
am to am 27-3 
30-12 
; 30: am ta 8 am 30-15 
32-4 
34-12 
38-4 
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Saturday, 10:45 am - 1:00 pm 


6-10 PARTIES AND LEADERS IN THE U.S. CONGRESS 
(intl Ballroom West) 

7-5 THE PRESIDENCY AND ECONOMIC POLICY MAKING 
(Bancroft Room) 
LEADER EFFECTS IN WESTERN ELECTIONS 
(Jackson Room) 
CONTEXT AND GROUP MEDIATION IN VOTING 
BEHAVIOR (Chevy Chase Room) 
ON BECOMING A PROFESSIONAL CAMPAIGNER 
(Lincoin East) 
POSITIVIST V. POST-POSITIVIST PUBLIC LAW 
SCHOLARSHIP: A DEBATE (Monroe East) 
CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION AND JUDICIAL 
POWER (Independence Room) 
FAIRNESS AND EQUITY IN ADMINISTRATION: RACE 
AND ETHNIC CATEGORIES, SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 
AND GLASS CEILINGS (Georgetown West) 
LESBIAN POLITICS - GAY POLITICS - URBAN POLITICS: 
POLITICS,POLICY AND IDENTITY IN AMERICAN CITIES 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
MAKING LEGISLATIVE TERM LIMITATIONS WORK: 
GOALS AND CONSEQUENCES (Conservatory) 
POLITICIANS, CENTRAL BANKERS, AND FINANCIAL 
MARKETS (Grant Room) 
GENDER AND CITIZENSHIP IN COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE (Parlor C-332) 
ROOTS OF AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIBERALISM 
(Military Room} 
PARTIES AND PARTY SYSTEMS (Parlor C-333) 
EXTREMIST PARTIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(Hemisphere Room) 
PAST AND PRESENT CHALLENGES TO INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL NORMS (Caucus Room) 
SECURITY STUDIES IN THE 1990s: CONCEPTUAL AND 
CURRICULAR CONTROVERSIES (Map Room) 
ALLIANCES, COLLECTIVE GOODS, MIXED GOODS AND 
PORTFOLIOS (Parlor C-330) 
PAST AND PRESENT CHALLENGES TO INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL NORMS (Caucus Room) 
FOREIGN POLICYMAKING AND DOMESTIC 
POLICYMAKING: ARE WE ALL SPEAKING THE SAME 
LANGUAGE? (Parlor C-325) 
WAR TERMINATION, THE DURABILITY OF PEACE 
SETTLEMENTS, AND REGIME TRANSITIONS 
(Georgetown East) 
RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENTS AND POLITICS: 
MACRO-MICRO PERSPECTIVES (Hamilton Room) 
VIDEO RESOURCES AND CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS 
(Parlor C-331) 
PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
(Monroe West) 
ROUNDTABLE ON THIRD PARTIES IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS: OBSTACLES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
(intl Ballroom East) 
IDENTITY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
CIVILIZATIONS IN CONFLICT? (Cabinet Room) 


APSA Committee Panel 

APSA Education Committee 

Panel 3 WORKSHOP ON COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION (Adams Room) 


Related Group Panels 
Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


Panel 2 THE DYNAMICS OF CONFLICT AND COOPERATION IN 
NORTHEAST ASIA (Parlor C-326) 


Bagehot Research Council 

Panel 1 NIMROD’S LANGUAGE LEGACY: CURSE OR BLESSING? 
(Edison Room) 

British Politics Group 

Panel 1 THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND THE YEAR IN 
BRITISH POLITICS (Parlor C-327) 

Claremont Institute 

Panel 10 ROUNDTABLE ON THE "NEW PARADIGM" 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 4 DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE IN GERMANY: COMPARING 
EAST AND WEST (Farragut Room) 

Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 2 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: DEVPMT, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC POLICY (Kalorama Room) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 2. IMPLICATIONS OF TAIWAN’S DEMOCRATIZATION FOR 
CROSS-STRAIT RELATIONS (Parlor C-329) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 4 VOEGELIN AND THE NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 
(Jefferson East) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 9 LESBIAN POLITICS - GAY POLITICS - URBAN POLITICS: 
POLITICS, POLICY AND IDENTITY IN AMERICAN CITIES 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 

Native American Studies 

Panel 1 NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES (Parlor C-328) 

Women’s Caucus 

Panel 2 MAINSTREAMING GENDER, RACE, AND SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION IN TEACHING (Dupont Room) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Policy Studies Organization Annual Awards Luncheon 
(Cosmos Club, 2121 Mass Ave, NW) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Committee on Health Politics Luncheon (Pullman-Highland Hotel) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Psychology (State Room) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Association for Politics and the Life Sciences Editorial Advisory 
Meeting (Parlor C-325) 

Computers and Multimedia (Parlor C-331) 

Executive Committee of Law and Courts Section Luncheon 

(Holmes - Sheraton) 

Political Communication Editorial Board Meeting (Monroe West) 

Transformational Politics (Parlor C-330) 


APSA 1994 Program Committee Luncheon 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Psychology Program Committee Meeting (State Room) 


| 
72:00 pin to 1:30 pm 
12:15 pen to 2:00 pm 
72:30 pi to 1:00 pri 
12:30 pm to 1:30 pm 
| 
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Related Group Business Meeting 
Policy Studies Organization 
(Cosmos Club, 2121 Mass Ave, NW) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-13 MODES OF INDIVIDUALISM IN EARLY MODERN BRITISH 
THOUGHT (/ndependence Room) 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY REVISITED: FEMINISM, 
NATIONALISM AND POST-COMMUNISM (Grant Room) 
STRANGERS AMONG US: REFUGEES, IMMIGRANTS 
AND CITIZENS (Parlor C-333) 
DEMOCRACY: PARTICIPATION AND PLURALISM 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
EXPERIMENTS Il (Chevy Chase Room) 
ROUNDTABLE ON THE STATE OF POLITICAL 
METHODOLOGY: LOOKING BACK AT ACHEN (1983), 
KING (1990) AND BARTELS AND BRADY (1993) 
(intl Ballrm West) 
LEGISLATURES VERSUS CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
(Bancroft Room) 
CONGRESS AND INTER-BRANCH RELATIONS 
(Jackson Room) 
ROUNDTABLE: IS THE PRESIDENCY STILL ORGANIZED 
TO FIGHT THE COLD WAR [Lincoln East) 
ROUNDTABLE: POLICYMAKING, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
POLITICAL VALUES: THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL 
APPROACHES (State Room) 
THE MOBILIZATION OF LEGAL INTERESTS AND 
INTEREST GROUPS (Georgetown West) 
GAYS AND LESBIANS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR: SPECIAL 
CHALLENGES (Monroe West) 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL MANAGEMENT AND REGIONAL 
GOVERNANCE (Dupont Room) 
URBAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND BUSINESS 
POLICY (Hamilton Room) 
HEALTH CARE ISSUES IN THE STATES (Linco/n West) 
POLICY DESIGN (Cabinet Room) 
ROUNDTABLE: POLICYMAKING, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
WOMEN AND POLITICS: CROSS-CULTURAL AND 
COMPARATIVE DEBATES (Edison Room) 
CROSS-NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL 
IDENTITY (Parlor C-332) 
PARTIES IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: STRATEGIC 
ELITES IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT (Monroe East) 
POLITICAL TRANSITIONS AND ECONOMIC 
LIBERALIZATION IN AFRICA (Parlor C-3317) 
REMAKING COMMUNIST ECONOMIES (Parlor C-328) 
GENERATIONS, TERRITGRY, AND POLITICS: 
FRENCH-AMERICAN COLLABORATION IN MEMORY OF 
ANNICK PERCHERON (Parlor C-327) 
THE EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF THE PUBLIC 
ECONOMY (Military Room) 
STATE PREFERENCES UNDER ANARCHY (Parlor C-329) 
CREDIBILITY AND COMPELLENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Hemisphere Room) 
THIRD WORLD DEBT (Farragut Room) 
THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 
TERMINATION (Georgetown East) 
FRONTIERS OF BIOMEDICAL POLICY 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 
RELIGION IN EARLY MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
(Caucus Room) 


Saturday, 1:30 pm - 3:30 pm 


CAMPAIGN 92 IN PERSPECTIVE (Jefferson West) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF TRANSFORMATIONAL 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS (Parlor C-330) 

POLITICAL VALUES: THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL 
APPROACHES (State Room) 


APSA Committee Panel 

APSA Education Committee 

Panel 1 RE-FORMING THE POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 
{Adams Room) 


Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 

Panel 3 THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEMOCRATIC CHANGE IN 
KOREA (Parlor C-326) 

British Politics Group 

Panel 4 AUTHOR MEETS CRITICS: HELMUT NORPOTH, 
CONFIDENCE REGAINED: ECONOMICS, MRS. 
THATCHER, AND THE BRITISH VOTER (Map Room) 

Claremont Institute 

Panel 11 A ROUNDTABLE ON JAFFA’S "WHAT WERE THE 
ORIGINAL INTENTIONS OF THE FRAMERS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES?” 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 3 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF BUSINESS AND LABOR (Kalorama Room) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 5 WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY: RATIONALISM, NOESIS, 
MYSTICISM? THE STRAUSS-VOEGELIN DEBATE -- 
ROUNDTABLE | (Jefferson East) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 7 GAYS AND LESBIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE: SPECIAL 
CHALLENGES (Monroe West) 

Journal of Interdisciplinary Studies 

Panel 1 RELIGIOUS RESURGENCE IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
(Parlor C-325) 

National Association of Scholars 

Panel 1 RACE AND GENDER: WHAT DO THEY CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE? (Conservatory) 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-14 IDENTITY, SKEPTICISM, AND CITIZENSHIP IN MODERN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT (Lincoln East) 
IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JUDITH N. 
SHKLAR (/nt/ Ballroom West) 
THE RATIONAL AND THE POLITICAL (Conservatory) 
ROUNDTABLE ON TEACHING METHODS TO 
UNDERGRADUATES: WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED AND 
WHAT SHOULD BE LEFT OUT (Jefferson West) 
LEGAL DOCTRINE AND POLITICAL REALITY: 
PERSPECTIVES ON LEGAL REGULATION OF THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS (Lincoln West) 
THE CRISIS OF NEUTRAL COMPETENCE: COMPARATIVE 
AND THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES (Hemisphere Room) 
CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY AND THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE 
(Monroe East) 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF AMERICAN VOTER 
TURNOUT (State Room) 
ABORTION, REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS (Georgetown East) 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN POLITICS 
(Monroe West) 


39-4 
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Saturday, 3:30 pm - 6:30 pm 


10-13. CONDUCTING COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL RESEARCH: A 
ROUNDTABLE (Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

COURTS AND FEDERAL AGENCIES (Jackson Room) 
THURGOOD MARSHALL’S PAPERS: SHOULD THEY HAVE 
REMAINED CLOSED? (Parlor C-333) 

CREATIVE APPROACHES TO URBAN HOUSING AND 
HOMELESS POLICY (Independence Room) 

STATE, MARKET, AND LATE INDUSTRIALIZATION: A 
DISCUSSION OF A. AMSDEN’S "ASIA’S NEXT GIANT" & 
R. WADE’S GOV THE MKT (Oak/Cedar Room) 
ABORTION, REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS, AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS (Georgetown East) 

PEDAGOGY, MULTICULTURALISM AND IDENTITY 
(Parlor C-329) 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN RECENT 
AMERICAN HISTORY (Cabinet Room) 

ON CHICKENS AND EGGS: DEMOCRATIC POLITICS AND 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS (Parlor C-325) 

MARKETS, STATES AND MASS ATTITUDES 

(Parlor C-330) 

PROCESSES OF LEGITIMATION AND DELEGITIMATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS (Parlor C-332) 

ROUNDTABLE: THE PROSPECTS OF BIG POWER 
CONCERT IN THE POST COLD-WAR WORLD 

(Intl Ballroom East) 

NEW ROLES IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER: 
NONPROLIFERATION EXPORT CONTROLS IN THE 1990s 
(Caucus Room) 

REDEFINING MILITARY IDENTITY AND SECURITY 
DILEMMAS (Chevy Chase Room) 

ALTERNATE ELECTORAL SYSTEM !IN A COMPARATIVE 
SETTING (Grant Room) 

COMPARATIVE BIOTECHNOLOGY POLICY 

(Hamilton Room) 

RELIGION IN THE 1992 ELECTION (Edison Room) 
COMPARATIVE BIOTECHNOLOGY POLICY 

(Hamilton Room) 

SYMBOLIC POLITICS (Farragut Room) 

NONVIOLENCE AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
(Bancroft Room) 

IDENTITY AND CITIZENSHIP IN DEEPLY DIVIDED 
SOCIETIES (Military Room) 

IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JUDITH N. 
SHKLAR (/nt/ Ballroom West) 

ROUNDTABLE: THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT: WHAT NEXT? 
(Georgetown West) 


10-16 
11-8 


14-7 


17-5 


APSA Committee Panel 

APSA Education Committee 

Panel 2. THINKING CITIZENSHIP: THE NATIONAL STANDARDS 
PROJECT FOR EDUCATION IN CIVICS AND 
GOVERNMENT (Adams Room) 


Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 

Panel 4 ROUNDTABLE: IMPACT OF THE 1992 PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OUTCOME ON THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF 
SOUTH KOREA (Parlor C-326) 

British Politics Group 

Panel 6 AUTHORITY, CITIZENSHIP AND REPRESENTATION IN 
MODERN BRITAIN (Map Room) 

Claremont Institute 

Panei 12 STATESMANSHIP AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Committee for Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 

Panel 1 APPROACHES TO CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 
(Parlor C-327) 


Conference Group on Italian Politics and Society 

Panel 1 FRITTO MISTO (Parlor C-331) 

Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 4 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Kalorama Room) 

Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 6 WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY: RATIONALISM, NOESIS, 
MYSTICISM? THE STRAUSS-VOEGELIN DEBATE -- 
ROUNDTABLE II (Jefferson East) 

Law and Political Process Study Group 

Panel 1 LEGAL DOCTRINE AND POLITICAL REALITY: 
PERSPECTIVES ON LEGAL REGULATION OF THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS (Lincoln West) 

National Humanities Institute 

Panel 1 POLITICAL MORALITY: REAL AND IDEAL (Parlor C-328) 

Women’s Caucus 

Panel 4 POSTMODERN IDENTITIES: TEACHING AND PRACTICING 
THE THEORIES (Dupont Room) 


Related Group Reception 
International Organization (Pullman Highland) 


APSA Business Meeting (int! Ballroom East) 


Related Group Panels 


The New York Times 
Panel 1 CLINTON: THE FIRST YEAR ,\fonroe East 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Foundations of Political Theory (Adams Room) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 
(Parlor C-326) 

Conference Group on French Politics and Society 
(Edison Room) 

Conference Group on Italian Politics and Society 

(Parlor C-331) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Parlor C-329) 
Eric Voegelin Society (Jefferson East) 


APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 

Session 3 

STATISTICAL PROGRAMS FOR UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING 
(Bancroft Room) 


APSA Program Section Panel 
44-6 IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF WILLIAM 
RIKER (Lincoln East) 


6:3 
APSA Organized Section Panel 


39-11 ROUNDTABLE: MODELS OF TRANSFORMATIONAL 
TEACHING (Parlor C-330) 


4:30 pin te 7:80pm 
6:30 pin pm 
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APSA Organized Section Reception 
Foundations of Political Theory (Conservatory) 


Related Group Receptions 

University of California - Santa Barbara, San Diego, Irvine, Davis 
and Riverside (Map Room) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Parlor C-328) 

Eric Voegelin Society (Jefferson West) 

European Consortium for Political Research (Hamilton Room) 

LEGI-SLATE Services Reception (Georgetown East) 

The New York Times (Monroe West) 

University of Oklahoma (Farragut Room) 

Rutgers University (Dupont Room) 

University of Virginia (Caucus Room) 


Related Group Reception 
University of Rochester (Lincoln West) 


APSA Organized Section Panel 
39-12 COME AND STAY ALIVE: A SUPPORT GROUP FOR 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS (Parlor C-330) 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 8:30 am to 11:00 am 
APSA Registration 8:30 am to 11:00 am 
APSA Professional Placement Service 9:00 am to 12:00 pm 
APSA Child Care Service 8:30 am to 12:30 pm 
APSA Exhibits 9:30 am to 12:00 pm 
APSA Panel Paper Sales 9:30 am to 12:00 pm 


APSA Program Section Panels 

1-10 POLITICS, MARKETS, AND POLITICAL THEORY 
(Dupont Room) 
THE DIALECTICS OF MODERN IDENTITY: HEGEL, 
HEIDEGGER, AND DERRIDA (Edison Room) 
THE DIALECTICS OF MODERN IDENTITY: HEGEL, 
HEIDEGGER AND DERRIDA (Edison Room) 
IDENTITY AND CITIZENSHIP (Parlor C-333) 
LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR (Grant Room) 
FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
COMPARATIVE LEGISLATIVE RECRUITMENT 
(Hamilton Room) 
LEGISLATIVE POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN STATES 
(Chevy Chase Room) 
EXERCISING POLITICAL LEADERSHIP: THE PUBLIC 
PRESIDENCY (/nt/ Ballroom East) 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CLINTON PRESIDENCY: 
INITIAL APPRAISALS (Jefferson West) 
THE POTENTIAL AND PERILS OF ELECTION 
FORECASTING (Thoroughbred Room) 
GROUP MEMBERSHIPS, IDENTITY AND POLITICAL 
ORIENTATIONS (Adams Room) 
EXPLORING RELATIONS BETWEEN COURTS AND 
LEGISLATURES (Jefferson East) 
CREATING CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
(Lincoln West) 
ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING: RATIONALITY, 
BOUNDED RATIONALITY, AND FOOLISHNESS 
(Bancroft Room) 


Saturday, 6:30 pm - Sunday, 10:30 am 


ISSUES IN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM (Georgetown East) 
URBAN FISCAL POLITICS: MUNICIPAL REFORM, 
MACHINES AND AUSTERITY BUDGETS (Parlor C-332) 
ENVIRONMENTAL THEORY (/ndependence Room) 
GENDER, AUTHORITY, AND LEADERSHIP 

(Jackson Room) 

LATINO POLITICS: SOCIALIZATION, PUBLIC POLICY AND 
ADVOCACY (Kalorama Room) 

ROUNDTABLE: BEYOND THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: TRANSNATIONAL POLITICAL IDENTITIES OF 
LATINAS AND LATINOS (Military Room) 
INSTITUTIONS, PARTY SYSTEMS, AND PUBLIC OPINION 
(Georgetown West) 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY AND SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT (Parlor C-331) 

CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN AFRICA: DECADES OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION IN POLITICS (Map Room) 
STATE-BUILDING IN POST-SOVIET REPUBLICS: CENTRAL 
ASIA (Parlor C-330) 

THE EUROPEAN MONETARY UNION (Parlor C-329) 
THE FUTURE OF ALTERNATIVE DEFENSE AND 
COOPERATIVE SECURITY (Hemisphere Room) 

FIFTEEN YEARS TO THE CAMP DAVID ACCORDS: 
PEACEMAKING THEN AND NOW (Cabinet Room) 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN AFRICA: DECADES OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION IN POLITICS (Map Room) 
THE IMPACT OF THE IMF ON DOMESTIC POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT (Parlor C-328) 

THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY 
(Monroe West) 

BIOLOGY AND POLITICAL THEORY (Parlor C-327) 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY: A POLITICAL APPRAISAL 
(State Room) 

ENVIRONMENTALISM AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Monroe East) 

THE MEDIA AGENDA (Parlor C-326) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CLINTON PRESIDENCY: 
INITIAL APPRAISALS (Jefferson West) 

GROUP MEMBERSHIPS, IDENTITY AND POLITICAL 
ORIENTATIONS (Adams Room) 

SHAKESPEARE ON POLITICS (Parlor C-325) 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NORTH AMERICAN FREE 
TRADE (Lincoln East) 


Related Group Panels 


British Politics Group 
Panel 2 NEW PERSPECTIVES ON NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Conservatory) 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 
Panel 6 CREATING CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(Lincoln West) 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


Panel 5 


ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: SOCIOLOGY 
(Farragut Room) 


Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 
Panel 2. FIFTEEN YEARS TO THE CAMP DAVID ACCORDS: 


PRESIDENTIAL PEACEMAKING THEN AND NOW 
(Cabinet Room) 


Policy Studies Organization 
Panel 2 MENTAL HEALTH POLICY (Caucus Room) 


APSA Organized Section Event 


39-7 


CANOE TRIP ON THE C&O CANAL (See Detailed Listing) 
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14-3 
16-7 
18-7 
19-9 
19-10 | 
21-10 
22-7 
7:00 8:30 pi 22-10 
8100 piri to 10:00 pm 27-5 
27-15 
29-2 
30-8 
33-2 
34-2 
36-3 
38-9 
8:48 t9'10:30 am 41-1 
41-3 
43-1 
44-2 
10:30 am to 3:00 pm 
= 


Sunday, 10:45 am 


APSA Program Section Panels 


1-9 


2-6 


3-9 


PROPERTY, EQUALITY, AND JUSTICE IN MODERN 
REPUBLICANISM (Map Room) 

SHAPING THE SELF: SEXUALITY, HISTORY AND 
JUDGEMENT AS MODES OF EXPERIENCE (State Room) 
COMMUNICATIVE RATIONALITY (Lincoln West) 
DEMOCRACY AND DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT (Thoroughbred Room) 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND SECURITY 
(Hemisphere Room) 

ANALYSIS OF ELECTIONS AND ECOLOGICAL INFERENCE 
(Grant Room) 

FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
DEVELOPING LEGISLATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPE (Georgetown East) 
PRESIDENTIAL DECISION MAKING IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(intl Ballroom East) 

EDUCATION, ELECTIONS, AND DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP (Georgetown West) 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL IDENTITIES 
(Lincoln East) 

RESPONDING TO COURT DECISIONS: 
IMPLEMENTATION? COMPLIANCE? (Jefferson East) 
CONSERVATIVE JUDGING AGAINST THE TIDE OF 
POLITICS: ARE THE 1990s THE 1930s REVISITED? 
(intl Ballroom West) 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE: PRIVATIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CAPACITY-BUILDING (Parlor C-327) 

TENSIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS AMONG PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENTS: THE PERSPECTIVE OF COMPARATIVE 
FEDERALISM (Jackson Room) 

URBAN POLITICAL IDENTITY: AN INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE (Hamilton Room) 

IMPROVING EDUCATION POLICY (Jefferson West) 
DESIGNING POLICY FOR COMPLEX ENVIRONMENTS 
(Parlor C-32&) 

THE POLITICS OF ETHNIC IDENTITY (Ka/orama Room) 
DEMOCRATIC CONSOLIDATION AND ECONOMIC 
REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA (Edison Room) 

OPENING THE DOORS: DOMESTIC IMPACTS OF 
INTERNATIONALIZATION (Dupont Room) 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF WELFARE STATES 

(Chevy Chase Room) 

STRATEGIES OF ETHNIC IDENTITY IN WESTERN 
EUROPE: CREATION, CONFLICT AND RESOLUTION 
(Bancroft Room) 

PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
(Adams Room) 

IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY AND THEORY (Parlor C-325) 

ARMS CONTROL AND THE SECURITY DILEMMA 
(Monroe West) 

INTERNATIONAL MARKETS AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIALIST ECONOMIES 

(Parlor C-326) 

THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
(Military Room) 

CHURCH AND STATE IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
(Monroe East) 


Related Group Panels 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 

Panel 3 ROUNDTABLE: THE UNRAVELLING OF MITTERRAND’S 
PRESIDENCY AND THE FUTURE OF FRENCH POLITICS 
(Caucus Room) 

Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 3 CHANGING PARAMETERS OF ELITE ROLES: FROM THE 
KOHL-ERA TO UNIFICATION (Independence Room) 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Panel 2 CONSERVATIVE JUDGING AGAINST THE TIDE OF 
POLITICS: ARE THE 1990s THE 1930s REVISITED? 
(intl Ballroom West) 

Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 6 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS (Farragut Room) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 

Panel 2. WHERE DOES IDENTITY LEAD? ISSUES IN GAY AND 
LESBIAN POLITICAL THEORY (Cabinet Room) 

Political Scientists for a Progressive Democracy 

Panel 2 THE YEAR OF THE WOMAN REVISITED: A ROUNDTABLE 
(Conservatory) 


= 
= 
3-14 

4-5 
5-3 

6-6 
7-11 

8-26 

9-7 
10-17 | 
11-10 
12-1 
13-5 
14-8 
16-11 
16-12 
19-7 

22-4 
23-3 
24-1 
25-5 
26-5 
27-2 
28-1 
29-10 
30-6 
34-6 
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A LIST OF ANNUAL MEETING SESSIONS ON TEACHING 


Roundtable on Teaching Methods to Undergraduates: What Should be Included and 
What Should Be Kept Out 
Saturday, 3:30 p.m., Jefferson West 


Pedagogy, Multiculturalism and Identity 
Saturday, 3:30 p.m., Parlor C-329 


E-Mail and On-Line Services in the Teaching of Political Science 
Saturday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-331 


Computer Applications and Issues in Teaching Political Science 
Friday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-327 


Video Resources and Classroom Applications 
Saturday, 10:45 a.m., Parlor C-331 


Roundtable: Models of Transformational Teaching 
Saturday, 6:30 p.m., Parlor C-330 


Residential Political Science Internship Programs in Washington D.C.-Strengths and 
Weaknesses 
Thursday, 8:45 a.m., Jefferson West 


42-2 Innovative Approaches in Experiential Education 
Friday, 10:45 a.m., Georgetown East 


42-3 Experiential Education and Citizenship 
Saturday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-330 


APSA E-1 Reforming the Political Science Major 
Saturday, 1:30 p.m., Adams Room 


APSA E-2 Thinking Citizenship: The National Standards Project for Education in Civics and 
Government 
Saturday, 3:30 p.m., Adams Room 


APSA E-3 Workshop on Community Service and Citizenship Education 
Saturday, 10:45 a.m., Adams Room 


APSA L-1 The Teaching of Latino Politics 
Thursday, 3:30 p.m., Lincoln West 


SC-4 Teaching About Security in a Changing World 
Wednesday, 9:30 a.m., Caucus Room 


SC-8 Pre-Law Advising and the Political Scientists 
Wednesday, 10 a.m., Grant Room 


Mini Workshop 


Session Statistical Programs for Undergraduate Teaching 
Saturday, 5:30 p.m., Bancroft Room 


Women’s Caucus Panels on Teaching 


Panel 2 Mainstreaming Gender, Race, and Sexual Orientation in Teaching 
Saturday, 10:45 a.m., Dupont Room 


Panel 3 Teaching Women and Politics 
Friday, 3:30 p.m., State Room 


Panel 4 Postmodern Identities: Teaching and Practicing the Theories 
Saturday, 3:30 p.m., Dupont Room 


1993 TEACHING AWARD RECIPIENTS 


The American Political Science Association is initiating a program to recognize outstanding 
faculty. APSA congratulates the political science faculty who have been honored by receiving 
campuswide awards for outstanding teaching in the last academic year. The Association is 
celebrating their awards at a reception at the 1993 Annual Meeting. 


Harry A. Bailey 
Temple University 


Charles S. Bullock, III 
University of Georgia 


Ransom C. Clark 
Muskingum College 


Harold F. Bass, Jr. 
Ouachita Baptist U. 


David Carnevale 
U. of Oklahoma 


William C. Cromwell 
American University 


Thad Beyle 
UNC-Chapel Hill 


Allan J. Cigler 
U. of Kansas 


Maria Wyant Cuzzo 


U. of Minnesota-Duluth 
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TEACHING AWARD RECIPIENTS (continued) 


Julie S. Drucker 
Wellesley College 


Jerry Goldman 
Northwestern U. 


William K. Hall 
Bradley U. 


William Lasser 
Clemson U. 


Richard Flickinger 
Wittenberg U. 


Marshall Goodman 
U. of Cincinnati 


Allen Hertzke 
U. of Oklahoma 


Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr. 


Harvard U. 


Michael A. Genovese 
Loyola Marymount U. 


Elizabeth M. Gunn 
U. of Oklahoma 


William Jones 
Virginia Wesleyan 


| 


Michael Mezey 
DePaul U. 


= 


TEACHING AWARD 


Karen Mingst 
U. of Kentucky 


ax 


Leroy N. Rieselbach 
Indiana U. 


& ac 


David L. Weeks 
Azusa Pacific U. 


John W. Winkle, III 
U. of Mississippi 


{ 


Joseph L. Nogee 
U. of Houston 


Brian Ripley 
U. of Pittsburgh 


Marvin G. Weinbaum 
U. of Illinois 


Daniel J. Wirls 
U.C.-Santa Cruz 


RECIPIENTS (continued) 


Richard J. Richardson 
UNC-Chapel Hill 


Gerald N. Rosenberg 
U. of Chicago 


H. B. Westerfield 
Yale U. 


Steve Wisensale 
U. of Connecticut 
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TEACHING AWARD RECIPIENTS (continued) 


J. Harry Wray 
DePaul U. 


Other teaching award winners are: 


John S. Ambler, Rice University 

William Ball, Northern Michigan University 
Ruth Bamberger, Drury College 

Ted Becker, Auburn University 

Edward Beiser, Brown University 

Roger Boesche, Occidental College 

David Brady, Stanford University 

D. M. Brodsky, University of Tennessee 
Delysa Burnier, Ohio University 

Clarke Cochran, Texas Tech University 
Matthew A. Crenson, Johns Hopkins University 
Gilbert Cuthbertson, Rice University 

M. X. Delli Carpini, Barnard College 
Henry A. Dietz, University of Texas-Austin 
D. L. Dillman, Abilene Christian University 
Dennis R. Eckart, University of Colorado 
John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 
John J. Gargan, Kent State University 
Farhat Haq, Monmouth College 

Kenji Hayao, Boston College 

Lenneal J. Henderson, University of Baltimore 


Louis C. Zuccarello 
Marist College 


Norman L. Zucker 
U. of Rhode Island 


John W. Holcombe, Sam Houston State 
University 

Donna LeFebvre, University of North Carolina- 

Chapel Hill 

James S. Magee, Eastern Michigan University 

Michael Mitchell, Arizona State University 

James Morone, Brown University 

Theodore Orlin, Utica College of Syracuse 
University 

Daniel S. Papp, Georgia Institute of Technology 

R. L. Peabody, Johns Hopkins University 

R. S. Randall, New York University 

R. S. Ruckman, Northern Illinois University 

Kim Scheppele, University of Michigan 

Steffen Schmidt, Iowa State University 

Joel Schwartz, University of North Carolina- 
Chapel Hill 

Richard J. Stoll, Rice University 

Elizabeth A. Theiss-Morse, University of 
Nebraska 
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SEPTEMBER |-4, 1994 


ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


CAPITAL OF THE AMERICAN CENTURY 


The National and International Influence of New York City 
MARTIN SHEFTER, Editor 


“What would you say to “The book's organizing 
the thought that the idea —the role of New 
American Century might | York in American life — 
be followed by the New is a novel one, and no 
York Century? If the idea one, to my knowledge, 
intrigues you, you will has yet to seriously think 
surely want to read this , about cities in this light.” 
absorbing set of essays —Roger Waldinger, 
brilliantly compiled by University of 
Martin Shefter.” California-Los Angeles 
—Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan $29.95 256pages 0-87154-768-6 


| 


Fall paperbacks: 


LOCAL JUSTICE: How Institutions Allocate Scarce Goods 

and Necessary Burdens 

JON ELSTER 

“The book has the virtues of good comparative work: it helps to sort out 
genuine from apparent differences; it forces one to examine intuitive 
prescriptions; it widens the range of possibilities to consider; and it 
makes one understand better the case for arrangements one has taken 
for granted.” —The New Statesman 

November $14.95 288 pages 0-87154-232-3 


OVER THE EDGE: The Growth of Homelessness in the 1980s 
MARTHA R. BURT 

“Provides the first firm data on what are the factors underlying the | 
1980s’ surge in homelessness in the United States. {Burt's} book is a | 
model for social researchers and a guide for policy makers.” -—Peter H 
Rossi, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 

September $16.95 336 pages 0-87154-178-5 


Also in paperback: 


DUAL CITY: Restructuring New York 

JOHN H. MOLLENKOPF and MANUEL CASTELLS, editors 

“A rich and stimulating book. It is essential reading to all those who are 
interested in the politics, economics, and social life of the postindus- 
trial city.” —Political Science Quarterly 

$16.95 492 pages 0-87154-608-6 


HOW PRESIDENTS TEST REALITY 

Decisions on Vietnam, 1954 and 1965 

JOHN P. BURKE and FRED |. GREENSTEIN, with the collaboration of 
Larry Berman and Richard Immerman 

Winner 1990 Richard E. Neustadt Award. "Burke and Greenstein have 
written what amounts to an owner's manual for operating the National 
Security Council.” —Bob Schieffer, The Washington Monthly 

$14.95 340 pages 0-87154-176-9 


LEARNING TOGETHER 

A History of Coeducation in American Public Schools 
DAVID TYACK and ELISABETH HANSOT | 
“A rich and exhaustive search through this ‘tangled history’ of gender | 
and education....” —Science $14.95 384 pages 0-87154-888-7 | 


WOMEN, POLITICS, AND CHANGE 

LOUISE A. TILLY and PATRICIA GURIN, editors 
“It is timely and the authors are all first-rate scholars....an anthology 
such as this, which brings together important minds, is a valuable 
addition to feminist research.” — Choice 

$17.50 688 pages 0-87154-885-2 


Russell Sage Foundation 


112 East 64th Street., New York, NY 10021 Toll-free ordering: 1-800-666-2211 
Visit us at the APSA meeting, booth #120 
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THE DETAILED LISTING 


(A chronological listing of papers and participants on panels organized by 
Program Committee, Related Groups and APSA) 


WEDNESDAY, 8:30 AM 


APSA Roundtable Discussions for Department Chairs 


DEPARTMENT CHAIRS BREAKFAST 
Room: Conservatory 


WEDNESDAY, 9:00 AM 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY STUDIES SECTION WORKSHOP 
Room: Parlor C-326 


APSA Short Course 


GAME THEORY, CASE STUDIES, AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Room: Adams Room 
Chair: Steven J. Brams, New York University 


WEDNESDAY, 9:30 AM 


APSA Short Courses 
INTERACTIVE VIDEO IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Room: Bancroft Room 


Chair: Marc A. Triebwasser, Central Connecticut State University 


TEACHING ABOUT SECURITY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Room: Caucus Room 
Chair: Joyce P. Kaufman, University of Maryland 


THE CLINTON ADMINISTRATION AND THE PROSPECTS FOR 
REINVENTING FEDERALISM 


Room: Chevy Chase Room 
Chair: Stephen L. Schechter, Russel/ Sage College 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Room: Dupont Room 
Chair: Jerrold M. Post, George Washington University 


WEDNESDAY, 10:00 AM 


APSA Short Courses 


THE POLITICS OF IDEAS: INTELLECTUAL CHALLENGES TO THE 
PARTIES AFTER 1992 


Room: Farragut Room 
Chair: John K. White, Catholic University of America 
Eric M. Uslaner, University of Maryland 


Papers: Political Parties and Citizenship: Civic Virtue for 
Participatory Government 
Stephen F. Schneck, Catholic University of America 
American Ideology and the Parties: ‘Great’ Parties or 
‘Small Ones’? 
Everett C. Ladd, Jr., University of Connecticut 
Clinton’s Challenge: Defining the ‘New Democrats’ 
Elaine Kamarck, Progressive Policy Institute 
The Republicans: Intellectual Challenges to Party Building 
A. James Reichley, Georgetown University 
Richard B. Wirthlin, The Wirthlin Group 
Karlyn H. Keene, American Enterprise Institute 
Linda Faye Williams, University of Maryland 
William Crotty, Northwestern University 
E.J. Dionne, The Washington Post 


The end of the Cold War has stimulated a re-examination of the 
assumptions that have guided the American polity since the 
conclusion of World War Two. This year’s POP Short Course 
focuses on the intellectual challenges facing the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. We examine those challenges from several 
vantage points: the relationship between citizens and parties, how 
the major party organizations view their intellectual challenges, how 
the parties can redefine themselves in ways that may have 
significant electoral appeal, and how voters presently assess the 
parties respective capabilities and directions. 


PRE-LAW ADVISING AND THE POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Room: Grant Room 

Chair: Francis Graham Lee, St Joseph’s University 
Margot Baker, Southern Methodist University 
Leo J. Flynn, Pomona College 
Jack Fruchtman, Jr., Towson State University 
Frank X. J. Homer, University of Scranton 
Beth Cobb O'Neil, Law School Admission Services 
Jerry L. Polinard, University of Texas-Pan American 
Don Racheter, Central University 
Gerald L. Wilson, Duke University 


WEDNESDAY, 10:45 AM 


APSA Roundtable Discussions for Department Chairs 
ROUNDTABLE: ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS 


Room: Kalorama Room 
Chair: Michael A. Maggiotto, Bowling Green State University 
Disc: Ruth Bamberger, Drury College 
Candace C. Young, Northeast Missouri State University 
Donald Buzinkai, Kings College 
Calvin C. Jillson, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Karl L. Schilling, American Assoc. for Higher Education 


WEDNESDAY, 12:00 PM 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PARTIES LUNCHEON 
Room: Monroe East 
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Wednesday, 1:00 pm - 4:00 pm 


WEDNESDAY, 1:00 PM 


3-21 FOUNDATIONS SEMINAR ON POLITICAL MYTH, 
RHETORIC, AND SYMBOLISM 


Parlor C-327 
John S. Nelson, University of lowa 


Room: 
Chair: 


APSA Short Course 


USING AND ABUSING DATA IN THE STUDY OF LAW AND 
COURTS: A HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION 


Parlor C-325 
Lee Epstein, Washington University 
Leslie Friedman Goldstein, University of Delaware 


Room: 
Chair: 


WEDNESDAY, 1:30 PM 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION I: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: LESSONS FROM 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Georgetown East 

Harold Seidman, The Johns Hopkins University 
Some Comparisons Based on the Indian Case 

Renu Khator, University of South Florida 
Ibero-American and Anglo-American Patterns of 
Professionalism 

Ferrel Heady, University of New Mexico 

Regime Change and Professionalism: Insights from 
Europe and Latin America 

Lawrence Graham, University of Texas-Austin 
Professionalism, Civil Service Reforms, and Modern 
Governance: A Comparative Perspective 

Ali Farazmand, Northern Kentucky University 
Dwight Waldo, Syracuse University 

John Halligan, University of Canberra 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


APSA Roundtable Discussions for Department Chairs 


ROUNDTABLE: IDENTIFYING AND EVALUATING FACULTY ROLES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Kalorama Room 

Frank L. Wilson, Purdue University 

Herbert B. Asher, Ohio State University 

Virginia H. Gray, University of Minnesota 

Clara M. Lovett, American Assoc. of Higher Education 


Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 


WEDNESDAY, 2:00 PM 


APSA Short Courses 
THE TURN TO HISTGRY IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
Hamilton Room 


Stephen Skowronek, Yale University 
Jeffrey K. Tulis, University of Texas-Austin 


Room: 
Chair: 


POLITICS AND THE LIFE SCIENCES: OBSERVATIONAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 


Edison Room 
James N. Schubert, Northern illinois University 
Roger D. Masters, Dartmouth College 


Room: 
Chair: 


LEADING SCHOLARS SERIES 


State Room 
Richard F. Fenno, University of Rochester 


Room: 
Chair: 


WEDNESDAY, 3:30 PM 


APSA Roundtable Discussions for Department Chairs 
DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES 
Kalorama Room 


John H. Aldrich, Duke University 
Leonard Binder, University of California-Los Angeles 


Room: 
Chair: 


DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: 
REGIONAL/COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITIES 


Jackson Room 
Joanna V. Scott, Eastern Michigan University 


Room: 
Chair: 


DISCUSSIONS AMONG CHAIRPERSONS: 
COLLEGES/UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Room: 
Chair: 


Independence Room 
L. Sandy Maisel, Co/by College 


WEDNESDAY, 4:00 PM 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION II: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Georgetown East 

Matthew Holden, Jr., University of Virginia 

Political and Policy Consequences of Professionalism in 
the U.S. Bureaucracy 

Francis E. Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 

The Pendleton Act and Professionalism in the U.S. Public 
Service 

Paul P. Van Riper, Texas A & M University 

Causes and Consequences of Professionalism in the U.S. 
Bureaucracy 

Fred W. Riggs, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Bureaucracy, Democracy and the Professional State 
Revisited 

Robert F. Durant, University of Baltimore 

Matthew A. Crenson, Johns Hopkins University 
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WEDNESDAY, 8:00 PM 


PUBLIC ADMINSTRATION PRE-CONFERENCE SESSION Ili: 
PROFESSIONALISM IN THE U.S. BUREAUCRACY: A DISCUSSION 
WITH AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Georgetown East 

Fred W. Riggs, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Harold Seidman, The Johns Hopkins University 
Renu Khator, University of South Florida 

Ferrel Heady, University of New Mexico 
Lawrence Graham, University of Texas-Austin 
Ali Farazmand, Northern Kentucky University 
Dwight Waldo, Syracuse University 

John Halligan, University of Canberra 

Matthew Holden, Jr., University of Virginia 
Francis E. Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 
Paul P. Van Riper, Texas A & M University 
Fred W. Riggs, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Robert F. Durant, University of Baltimore 
Matthew A. Crenson, Johns Hopkins University 


THURSDAY, 8:45 AM 


1-1 


RE-ASSESSING THUCYDIDES 


State Room 

Arlene W. Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 
Apology for Athens: Thucydides’ Construction of the 
Peloponnesian War 

Michael T. Clark, College of William and Mary 
Thucydides: From Polis to Fortress 

Kenneth B. Peter, San Jose State University 
Thucydides and Democratic Theory 

Sara Monoson, Northwestern University 

J. Peter Euben, University of California-Santa Cruz 
W. Robert Connor, National Humanities Center 


NATIONALISM: PAST AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Conservatory 

Aristide R. Zolberg, New School For Social Research 
James Rule, Princeton University 

Shlomo Avineri, Hebrew University 

Liah Greenfeld, Harvard University 


THE THEOLOGICAL-POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
IDENTITY 


Caucus Room 

Steven B. Smith, Yale University 

Spinoza and the Critique of Judaism 

Steven B. Smith, Yale University 

The Ethics of Self Deification 

Peter Berkowitz, Harvard University 

Leo Strauss on Alfarabi: The Role of the Philosopher in 
the City 

Kenneth L. Deutsch, SUNY-Geneseo 

Norma Thompson, Yale University 


THE POLITICS OF THE SUBALTERN: THE REPRESSED 
MATERNAL 


Bancroft Room 


5-5 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


6-9 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Wednesday, 8:00 pm - Thursday, 8:45 am 


Linda Zerilli, Rutgers University 

Identity and its Enemies: Unconscious Maternal Aspects 
of the Group 

C. Fred Alford, University of Maryland 

Autonomy and Abjection 

Christine Di Stefano, University of Washington 

Identity, Aesthetics, and the Repressed Maternai 

Mary Caputi, St Mary’s College 

James Glass, University of Maryland 


EXPERIMENTS | 


Lincoln East 

Arthur Lupia, University of California-San Diego 
The Perot Factor: Electoral Competition with Entry 
Rebecca B. Morton, Texas A & M University 
Mark Olson, University of Amsterdam 

Search and Information Aggregation in a Spatial Election 
Game 

Sugato Dasgupta, Michigan State University 
Kenneth C. Williams, Michigan State University 
Campaign Finances as Coordinating Signals in 
Multi-Candidate Elections 

Robert Forsythe, University of lowa 

Roger B. Myerson, Northwestern University 
Thomas Rietz, Northwestern University 

Voter Turnout and the Role of Groups: Participation Game 
Experiments 

Arthur Schram, University of Amsterdam 

Joep Sonnemans, University of Amsterdam 

Rick K. Wilson, Rice University 

Jeffrey S. Banks, University of Rochester 

Charles Cameron, Columbia University 


POLITICAL STOCK MARKETS 


Lincoln West 

Walter W. Hill, St. Mary’s College of Maryland 

The University of Rochester’s 1988 Presidential 
Nomination Stock Market Game 

Randall L. Calvert, University of Rochester 

The lowa Political Stock Market 

Forrest Nelson, University of lowa 

Jack Wright, George Washington University 

The Final Leg of the 1992 Presidential Campaign as 
Captured by an Experimental Political Stock Market 
Walter W. Hill, St. Mary’s College of Maryland 
James E. Campbell, National Science Foundation 
Richard H. Puckett, St. Mary’s College of Maryland 


COMMITTEES IN THE U.S. CONGRESS 


Intl Ballroom East 

Christopher J. Deering, George Washington University 
Distributive vs. Informational Theories of Legislative 
Organization: Committee Benefits and Defense Policy in 
the House 

Kenneth R. Mayer, University of Wisconsin - Madison 
How Oversight Committees Evolve: A Look at the Senate 
and House Intelligence Committees Under Chairmen Boren 
& McCurdy 

Frank J. Smist, Jr., Rockhurst College 

John P. Meiers, Rockhurst College 

Historical Variation in the Role of the Appropriations 
Committee: 1923-1988 

Forrest Maltzman, George Washington University 


Chair: 
Papers: 
| Disc: 
4-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: Disc: 
|| 
Disc: 
2-2 
Room: 
Part: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Thursday, 8:45 am 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Committee Tenure and Electoral Accountability: 
Reexamining the Seniority Norm 

Jonathan N. Katz, University of California, San Diego 
Brian Sala, University of California, San Diego 
Lawrence Evans, Joint Comm on Organization of 
Congress 


THE POLITICAL PRESIDENCY 


Monroe East 

Joseph A. Pika, Ill, University of Delaware 
Centralizing Regulatory Control and Interest Group 
Access: The Quayle Council on Competitiveness 
Kent E. Portney, 7ufts University 

Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 
Transformations of Political Functions from the 
Presidential Party to White House Management 
Roger G. Brown, U of North Carolina-Charlotte 
Carolyn R. Thompson, U of North Carolina-Charlotte 
The President and the Bureaucracy: Strategies for 
Influence 

Frank M. Sorrentino 

Joan Lucco 

Ronald C. Moe, Congressional Research Service 


RATIONALITY AND SOPHISTICATION IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Chevy Chase Room 

Robert C. Luskin, University of Texas-Austin 
Sophistication and the Stability of Partisan and Ideological 
Sentiment 

Kathleen Knight, University of Houston 

Robert Erickson, University of Houston 

The Nature of Political Sophistication 

Martha Ellis Crone, Ohio State University 

Conflict, Complexity, or Just Plain Confusion? A New 
Examination of the Rationality of Public Opinion 

John Brehm, Duke University 

Michael Alvarez, California Inst of Technology 
Ascending the Ladder of Self-Interest: Public Opinion and 
Campaign Contributions toward a Rent Control Initiative 
Donald Green, Yale University 

Melissa Michelson, Yale University 

Arthur Sanders, Drake University 

Robert C. Luskin, University of Texas-Austin 


FAMILY AND SCHOOL IN THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 


Monroe West 

Roberta S. Sigel, Rutgers University 

Civics Courses and the Political Knowledge of High School 
Seniors 

Richard Niemi, University of Rochester 

Jane Y. Junn, University of Chicago 

Political Socialization in the Netherlands: Influence of 
Fathers & Mothers on Pol Party Preference of Adolescents 
Karin Wittebrood, University of Nijmegen 

Paul Nieuwbeerta, University of Nijmegen 

The Dominance of Hierarchy: Revealing the Common 
Structure of Social and Political Attitudes 

Mark S. Hutchins, American University 

Philip Matkovsky, American University 

The Political Socialization of Inner-City Adolescents 

Edith J. Barrett, Brown University 

Marilyn Hoskin, SUNY College at Buffalo 


9-3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


10-6 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


SOUTHERN GRASSROOTS PARTY ACTIVISTS 


Edison Room 

Harold F. Bass, Jr., Ouachita Baptist University 
Party Integration in Southern Local Parties 

John A. Clark, University of Georgia 

Brad Lockerbie, University of Georgia 

Social Background and Job Performance 

Frank B. Feigert, University of North Texas 
Organizational Strength and Electoral Performance 
John J. McGlennon, College of William and Mary 
Motivational incentives and Stylistic Orientation 
Stephen D. Shaffer, Mississippi State University 
David A. Breaux, Mississippi State University 
James M. Carlson, Providence College 


WOMEN AND THE LAW: A VIEW FROM THE STATES 


Farragut Room 

Judith A. Baer, Texas A & M University 

A Comparative Analysis of the Two State Courts: A Study 
of Sex Discrimination Policy 

Francis J. Carleton, Ill, University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
Does an ERA Make Any Difference?: Evidence from Texas 
Wolfgang Peter Hirczy, University of Houston 

Women Candidates and State Supreme Courts: The Clash 
of Modernity and Tradition, 1865-1920 

Kathryn A. Lee, Eastern College 

Anaylsis of State Appellate Court Decision Making: 
Appeals of Rape Convictions 

Susette M. Talarico, University of Georgia 

Roger E. Hartley, University of Georgia 

Susan Gluck Mezey, Loyola University Chicago 

John W. Winkle, Ill, University of Mississippi 


COURTS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Intl Ballroom West 

Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University 

Law, Society and Supreme Courts: General Paradigms and 
the Israeli Case 

Gadi Barzilai, Te/ Aviv University 

Zeev Segal, Te/ Aviv University 

Ephraim Ya’ar, Te/ Aviv University 

The Thomas Nomination in the Court of Public Opinion 
Gregory A. Caldeira, Ohio State University 

Charles E. Smith, Ohio State University 

The Supreme Court as Opinion Leader 

Charles H. Franklin, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Liane C. Kosaki, University of Wisconsin 

Herbert M. Kritzer, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

The Supreme Court and Opinion Change: An Experimental 
Study of the Court’s Effect on Public Opinion 

Valerie J. Hoekstra, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Jeffery Mondak, University of Pittsburgh 

Richard L. Pacelle, Jr., University of Missouri - St. Louis 


CONTROLLING BUREAUCRACY: ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
POLITICAL CONTROLS 


Grant Room 

Beryl A. Radin, U Of Southern California 

Offices of Inspector General: Conflict and Change 
Frederick M. Kaiser, Congressional Research Service 
Toward a Theory of Counter-Bureaucracies 

William T. Gormley, Jr., Georgetown University 


Disc: 
7-10 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
10-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
| 
Disc: ! 
8-17 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
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17-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Hierarchical Models of Decisionmaking in the EPA and 
NLRB: Toward a Theory of Agency Responsiveness to 
Political Pressure 

Diane E. Schmidt, Southern Illinois U-Carbondale 
Lucinda K. McKinney, Southern Iilinois University 
Pathologies of Democratic Control Over Bureaucracy and 
Policy: The Case of FEMA and Emergency Management 
Gary L. Wamsley, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Beryl A. Radin, U Of Southern California 


THE NORTON E. LONG YOUNG SCHOLARS 
ROUNDTABLE 


Hamilton Room 

Susan E. Clarke, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Nancy E. Burns, University of Michigan 

Marion E. Orr, Brookings Institution 

Rowan Miranda, University of Pittsburgh 

J. Phillip Thompson, Barnard College 

Elaine Sharpe, University of Kansas 

Michael B. Preston, University of Southern California Room: 
Chair: 
AGENDA SETTING 


Independence Room 

Stephen C. Brooks, University of Akron 

Direct Democracy, Agenda Setting and the Policy Process 
Caroline J. Tolbert, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Policy Communities, Policy Information, and Agenda 
Setting: The Effects and Causalities 

Cheol H. Oh, Arkansas State University 

Robert F. Rich, University Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
Who Governs? It Depends on the Issue 

Dean Lacy, University of Kansas 

A Contingency Perspective on Issue Salience and Policy 
Development 

Elaine B. Sharp, University of Kansas 

Policy Dynamics: The Marketing of Political Issues in the 
Agenda Setting Process 

E. Rivers Garbrah-Aidoo, University of Houston 


Disc: 
21-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


CORPORATE POWER IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Kalorama Room 

Ronald T. Libby, Southwest State University 

Corporate Hegemony, Soft Money, and Campaign Finance 
Reform 

Dan Clawson, University of Massachusetts 

Alan Neustadtl, University of Maryland 

Individual and Structural Interests in Corporate Political 
Behavior 

Mark Mizruchi, University of Michigan 

David W. Allison, University of Michigan 

Blyden B. Potts, University of Michigan 

The Decline of the Agricultural Establishment in the United 
States 

Ronald T. Libby, Southwest State University 

David Vogel, University of California-Berkeley 

Graham K. Wilson, University of Wi: Madi: 

Dennis Quinn, Georgetown University 


ETHNIC COALITIONS, RACIAL ATTITUDES AND 
POLITICAL BELIEFS 


Jefferson East 
Shirley M. Geiger, University of South Carolina 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 8:45 am 


Electoral and Biracial Coalitions: Possible Election Strategy 
for Black Mayoral Candidates in Louisville, Kentucky 
Sharon D. Wright, University of Louisville 

Coalition Politics in the New Los Angeles: The 1993 
Municipal 

Raphael J. Sonenshein, California State U-Fullerton 
Interest, Identity and Principle: Accounting for 
Cooperation between African Americans and Jews in the 
United States 

Davida J. Alperin, University of Wisconsin-River Falls 
Coalitional Conditions Between Latinos and African 
Americans 

John A. Garcia, University of Arizona 

F. Chris Garcia, University of New Mexico 

Rodolfo O. de la Garza, University of Texas-Austin 
Angelo Faicon, Ctr for Puerto Rican Policy Studies 
Zaphon Wilson, Appalachian State University 


LANGUAGE AND DEMOCRACY 


Jackson Room 

Adam Przeworski, University of Ciiicago 

Speech and Democracy in Russia: An Experimental Result 
Richard D. Anderson, Jr., University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Saul Bellow and Comparative Politics 

Mary Faraci, Florida Atlantic University 

How Adequate are Institutional Definitions of Democracy? 
Some Reflections based on the Study of Demokarasi in 
Senegal 

Fred Schaffer, University of California-Berkeley 

Adam Przeworski, University of Chicago 


PUBLIC OPINION: CULTURE OR CHOICE? 


Georgetown East 

Cynthia S. Kaplan, U of California-Santa Barbara 

Values and Value Change on Six Continents 

Ronald Inglehart, University of Michigan 

Political and Economic Markets: Connecting Attitudes 
Toward Pol Dem & a Mkt Econ within the Mass Culture of 
the USSR 

James L. Gibson, University of Houston 

Rational Choice and Culture 

James D. Johnson, University of Rochester 


NEW CONSERVATISM AND CHINA’S TRANSITION TO 
THE FUTURE 


Parlor C-325 

Edward Friedman, University of Wi. 
Chinese Theory of Transition in Historical and International 
Perspective 

Stanley Rosen, U Of Southern California 

Gary Zou, U Of Southern California 

Economic Logic and the Political Transition in China: The 
Critical Role of the State 

Shaoguang Wang, Yale University 

The Political Use and Interpretation of Western Political 
Theory in China, 1986-1992 

Michael Sullivan, University of Wi: in-Madi: 

Joseph Fewsmith, Boston University 

Cheng Tun-jen, College of William and Mary 


AA 


Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 

Disc: 
16-6 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

Room: 

Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Chair: 
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Thursday, 8:45 am 


23-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


PARTY POLITICS AND ANTI-POLITICS 


Parlor C-326 

Jack Bielasiak, Indiana University 

Party-less Politics in the Emerging Democracy of Russia 
Yang Zhong, University of Tennessee-Knoxville 

The Emergence of New Parties and Movements in the CIS 
and Baltic Republics 

Yury Polsky, West Chester University 

Party Formation in the Baltic States: The Long and 
Winding Road 

Ronald Kim, Soros Foundation, Latvia 

Dale Gardner, Vytautas Magnus University 

The Declining Institutional Control of Party/State over 
Chinese Peasant Society 

Qian Fang 


POLITICAL CHANGES AND CONFLICTING IDENTITIES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Georgetown West 

William Safran, University of Colorado-Boulder 

Politics and the Evolution of Collective Identity in France 
and Germany: A Comparison 

William Safran, University of Colorado-Boulder 

National & Subnational Identities in Spain: Catalans and 
Basques 

Thomas D. Lancaster, Emory University 

The New Politics of Identity in the UK: Nations & Regions 
Michael Keating, University of Western Ontario 
Europeanness versus National Identity Among the Elites of 
Spain and the UK: A Comparitive Study 

Josephine E. Squires, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Carol A. Mershon, University of Virginia 


STRATEGY, CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Parlor C-331 

David Sorenson, Denison University 

U.S. Civil-Military Relations after the Coid War 

David Sorenson, Air War College 

NATO and the CSCE: Partnership for the Future 

Sean Kay, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
The Cyprus Dispute in Light of Recent Intercommunal 
Negotiations 

Suha Bolukbasioglu, Middle East Technical University 
Timothy J. Lomperis, Duke University 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL REGIMES IN 
FACILITATING TRADE COOPERATION 


Hemisphere Room 

Wendy L. Hansen, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Global Capital and International Governance 

Brian M. Pollins, University of Michigan 

Rules and GATT Dispute Settlement Outcomes 
Michael P. Ryan, University of Michigan 

W. Chris Lenhardt, University of Michigan 

The EC Member States Cooperation During the EC-US 
Agricultural Subsidies Disputes 

Carolyn Rhodes, Utah State University 

Multilateral Cooperation within the EC in High Technology 
Bill Long, Georgia Inst of Technology 

David Wilford, Georgia Inst of Technology 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
36-1 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Robert T. Kudrle, University of Minnesota 
Joanne Gowa, Princeton University 


RATIONALITY, POWER AND ECONOMICS 


Parlor C-328 

David E. Spiro, Columbia University 

British Hegemony Under the Gold Standard, 1880-1914: 
A Quantitative Assessment 

Giulio Gallarotti, Wesleyan University 

Beneficial Exchanges? Trade Wars and International 
Security 

David M. Rowe, Harvard University 

Does Conquest Pay? 

Peter John Liberman, Tulane University 

Timothy J. McKeown, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN REPRESENTATION THEORY: THE 
END OF PLURALISM? 


Cabinet Room 

Edward Still 

Should Equal Representation Take Precedence Over 
Effective or Efficient Representation 

Paul Johnston, University of Alberta 
Non-Majoritarian Representation in American Politics 
James U. Blacksher 

New Directions in Representation Theory 

Mark E. Rush, Washington & Lee University 
Pamela Karlan, University of Virginia Law School 
Nancy L. Schwartz, Wes/eyan University 


THE POLITICS OF CULTURE WARS IN AMERICA 
Co-sponsored by Lesbian and Gay Political Science 
Caucus Panel 6 


Map Room 

Matthew C. Moen, University of Maine 

Consistency or Change in Issue Dimensions of the Cultural 
War 

Mack C. Shelley, Il, /owa State University 

Steven G. Koven, /owa State University 

Competing Visions of Community: The Religious Right and 
Gay Rights 

Debra D. Burrington, University of Utah 

Stripped of Civil Rights: Legitimation of Colorado’s 
Amendment 2 and Oregon’s Measure 9 Through the NEA 
Controversy 

Martha T. Zingo, Oakland University 

Thomas J. Hoffman, St. Mary’s University 


TECHNOLOGICAL CITIZENSHIP 


Parlor C-332 

Patrick W. Hamlett, North Carolina State University 
Citizens and Experts in a Technological Society: Toward a 
Theory of Democratic Praxis 

Frank Fischer, Rutgers University-Newark 

Patrick W. Hamlett, North Carolina State University 
Technological Citizenship: Toward a New Social Contract 
of Complexity 

Philip Frankenfield 

Political Vision and the Public Construction of Solar 
Energy Policy 

Frank N. Laird, University of Denver 


Disc: 
29207 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
34-13 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION AND THE PERFORMING 
AND CREATIVE ARTS 


Parlor C-333 

Betty H. Zisk, Boston University 

The Grammar of Creativity 

Alexander G. Ulanov, Yale University 

Vibrations in the Memory: Visual and Acoustic Art and the 
Transformational Movement 

Christopher B. Jones, Eastern Oregon State College 
Folk Singers, Theatre, and Children’s Drawings: Artists 
and Political Change: Explorations about the Role of the 
Arts 

Betty H. Zisk, Boston University 

Manfred Halpern, Princeton University 


RESIDENTIAL POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON, D.C.- STRENGTHS AND 
WEAKNESSES 


Jefferson West 
Helen M. Graves, University of Michigan-Dearborn 
The University of California-Davis Washington Center 
Bruce W. Jentleson, US State Dept & UC Davis 
The Cornell in Washington Program 
Joel Silbey, Cornel! University 
Steve Jackson, Cornell University 
Linda Johnson, Cornel! University 
Stanford in Washington 
Elie Abel, Stanford University 
The Washington Center 
Eugene J. Alpert, The Washington Center 
Disc: John E. McCluskey, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Claremont Institute 
PANEL 1 ESSAYS IN ARISTOTELEAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Thoroughbred Room 

Mary P. Nichols, Fordham University 

Aristotle’s Constitution of the Americans 

Paul Rahe, University of Tulsa 

Aristotle’s Defensible Defense of Slavery 

Peter Simpson, College of Staten Island 

Aristotle on the Tragedy and the Habits of Citizenship 
Jacob Howland, University of Tulsa 

Mary P. Nichols, Fordham University 

Denise Schaeffer, Fordham University 


Disc: 


Committee for Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 


PANEL 2 TRANSITIONS FROM AUTHORITARIAN RULE: THE LATIN 
AMERICAN AND EAST EUROPEAN EXPERIENCES 


Adams Room 

David L. Bartlett, Vanderbilt University 

Wendy Hunter, Vanderbi/t University 

Comparing Transitions from Authoritarian Rule in Latin 
Amerand East Europe: What Have We Learned and Where 
Are We Going 

David L. Bartlett, Vanderbilt University 

Wendy Hunter, Vanderbilt University 


Thursday, 8:45 am 


Foreign Investment and the Politics of Economic 

Adjustment in Eastern Europe and Latin America 

Anne H. Henderson, College of William & Mary 

Party Institutionalization in Latin America 

Timothy H. Scully, University of Notre Dame 
Disc: Herbert Kitschelt, Duke University, Humboldt University 
Conference Group on China Studies 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE: THE STUDY OF CHINESE POLITICS - THE 
STATE OF THE FIELD 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Dupont Room 

Harry Harding, Jr., The Brookings Institution 

Avery M. Goldstein, University of Pennsylvania 

Peter R. Moody, Jr., University of Notre Dame 
Elizabeth Jean Perry, University of California-Berkeley 
Quansheng Zhao, O/d Dominion University 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 6 THE POLITICS OF CULTURE WARS IN AMERICA 
Co-sponsored by 34-13 


Room: Map Room 


Japan Political Studies Group 


PANEL 1 POLITICS OF POLICY COORDINATION IN JAPAN 
Co-sponsored by 21-16 

Parlor C-327 

Kenji Hayao, Boston College 

Coordination of Foreign Aid Policy Making 
David Arase, Pomona College 

Bureaucratic Networks 

Edward Barry Keehn, University of Cambridge 
The Politics of Domestic Spending 

Takaaki Suzuki, Ohio University 

Disc: Robert M. Uriu, Columbia University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Policy Studies Organization 


PANEL 1 INDUSTRIAL POLICY: PANACEA OR SYNOPTIC 
DELUSION 


Parlor C-329 

Alan Stone, University of Houston 

Joel Rogers, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Paul Peretz, California State U-Fullerton 
Raymond Duch, University of Houston 
Richard Schultz, McGill University 


Society for Greek Political Thought 


PANEL 2 ISSUES RAISED BY ARISTOTLE’S DISCUSSION OF 
KINGSHIP 


Parlor C-330 

Patrick Coby, Smith College 

The Rule of Law or "Pambasileia": The Competing Claims 
for Rule in Aristotle’s "Politics", Ill, 16 

Clifford A. Bates, Jr., Northern Iilinois University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: | 
| Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Papers: 
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Thursday, 8:45 am - 10:45 am 


Legal Formalism vs. "Epieikeia" (Equity) in Aristotle 
Paul Bullen, University of Chicago 

Aristotle on Monarchy: Historical and Textual Evidence 
Jeff Miller, University of Virginia 

Patrick Coby, Smith College 

Jeff Chuska, Black Hills State University 


THURSDAY, 10:45 AM 


1-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


3-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


EMERSON’S AMERICA 


State Room 

Bonnie Honig, Harvard University 

Reflections on "Self-Reliance" 

George Kateb, Princeton University 

A Comment on George Kateb’s "Emerson" 

Stanley Cavell, Harvard University 

Democracy and Homelessness: A Comment on Kateb and 
Cavell 

Thomas L. Dumm, Amherst College 

Richard Tiechgraeber Ill, Tu/ane University 


THE PLAY OF IDENTITY AND POLITICS IN 
INTERPRETATION 
Co-sponsored by 3-18 


Conservatory 

Stephen K. White, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Interpretive Positions: The Politics and Ethics of Textual 
interpretation 

Sidney Maskit, Tu/ane University 

Rights, Interpretation and Democratic Identity in Dworkin 
and Fish 

Allan Keenan, University of California-Berkeley 

The Contemporary Imagination of Power: Reading the 
Headless Body Politic 

Melissa A. Orlie, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Room: 


IDEALS OF CITIZENSHIP AND THE CONSTITUTION OF Chair: 


OTHERNESS 


Caucus Room 

Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 

Reflective Solidarity 

Jodi Dean, University of Texas at San Antonio 
Black Skins, Black Masks: A Case of Mistaken Identity 
Nancy Johnson, Cornell University 

Legal Hermeneutics and the Constitution of "Indian" 
Identity 

Ronald Steiner, University of Minnesota 

Orville Lee, Ill, University of California, Berkeley 
Thomas W. Simon, /linois State University 


ENGENDERING IDENTITY 


Bancroft Room 

Janalee Jordan-Meldrum, Arizona State University 
Nuclear Identities: Engendering Meanings of Chernobyl 
Timothy V. Kaufman-Osborn, Whitman College 
Suspicious Identity Politics, Arendtian Reflections 
Kimberley Curtis, Duke University 


Papers: 


The Personal and the Political: Identity and Democracy in 
Rousseau 

James Wiley, Johns Hopkins University 

Jerry Nowell, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 


THE PLAY OF IDENTITY AND POLITICS IN 
INTERPRETATION 
Co-sponsored by 2-17 


Conservatory 


MODELS OF PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL AND VOTING 


Monroe East 

B. Dan Wood, Texas A & M University 

The Bayesian Voter 

Ramon Michael Alvarez, California Institute of Tech. 
Testing Political Theories of Dynamic Equilibrium: 
Fractional Integration and Long Memory Processes 
Janet M. Box-Steffensmeier, Ohio State University 
Renee M. Smith, University of Rochester 

The Hazard of Party Incumbency in Presidential Elections 
Tse-Min Lin, University of Texas-Austin 

Walter R. Mebane Jr., Cornel! University 

B. Dan Wood, Texas A & M University 


THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF DIVIDED AND 
UNIFIED GOVERNMENT: A ROUNDTABLE 


Intl Ballroom East 

Charles O. Jones, University of Wi: 

Morris Fiorina, Harvard University 

Gary C. Jacobson, University of California-San Diego 
David R. Mayhew, Yale University 


WOMEN IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS 


Lincoln West 

Sue Thomas, Georgetown University 

Women Members of Congress and Policy Presentation: 
The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues 
Barbara C. Burrell, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Different Genders, Different Votes? An Examination of 
Voting by Women in Congress 

Samantha Lea Durst, American University 

Ryan W. Rusek, American University 

The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues 

Joan Hulse Thompson, Beaver College 

After the Year of the Woman: Gender and State 
Legislatures 

Margery M. Ambrosius, Kansas State University 

Linda K. Richter, Kansas State University 

Susan W. Hammond, The American University 


PRESIDENTIAL INFLUENCE ON DOMESTIC POLICY 


Lincoln East 

Steven A. Shull, University of New Orleans 
Presidential Advice and Policy Responsiveness: Theory 
and Evidence From the Carter Administration 

Daniel E. Ponder, Vanderbilt University 

Presidential Campaigns: Why Follow Our Leader? 
Kathy B. Smith, Wake Forest University 


Disc: 
Disc: 
: oom 
Room: 
- 
Chair: 5-2 
P : 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
2-17 
Disc: 
= 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
6-15 
2-19 _ 
Disc: 
Disc: 
7-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Civil Rights Policy and Presidential Policy Making: From 
Carter to Clinton 

Mark Stern, University of Central Florida 

White House Control of the Domestic Policy Process 
During the Reagan Administration 

Shirley Anne Warshaw, Gettysburg College 

Marcia Lynn Whicker, Rutgers University 


THE PEROT FACTOR IN THE 1992 ELECTION 


Intl Ballroom West 

Ronald B. Rapoport, College of William & Mary 
Mr. Perot’s Constituency 

Keith Hope, Southern Iilinois University 

The Perot Campaign: Volunteers and Voters 
Ronaid B. Rapoport, College of William & Mary 
Walter J. Stone, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Perot Voters and Anti-Incumbency in the 1992 
Congressional Races 

Timothy S. Prinz, University of Virginia 

Peverill Squire, University of lowa 


A RESEARCH AGENDA FOR JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Georgetown East 

Stephen L. Wasby, SUNY-Rockefeller College 
Russell Wheeler, Federal Judicial Center 

Joy Chapper, DC Court of Appeals 

Stephen Daniels, American Bar Foundation 
Paul Nejelski, Office of Immigration 

Doris Marie Provine, Syracuse University 
John A. Stookey, Arizona State University 


REPRESENTATION OF THE ABORTION ISSUE IN LEGAL 
SYSTEMS 

Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 4 


Georgetown West 

Susan R. Burgess, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Abortion, Contention, and Hypocrisy: A Comparative 
Perspective 

Kim Lane Scheppele, University of Michigan 

From "Pro-Choice" to "Pro-Consent” in the Abortion 
Debate: Reframing the Issues 

Eileen Lorenzi McDonagh, Northeastern University 
Representation and Abortion Politics in the American 
Medical Profession 

Laura R. Woliver, University of South Carolina 
Jennifer Nedelsky, University of Toronto 

Rosalind P. Petchesky, Hunter College 


CAREER EXECUTIVES AND POLITICAL APPOINTEES: 
WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


Kalorama Room 

Patricia W. Ingraham, Syracuse University 

Revisiting the Political/Career Nexus: Trends and Attitudes 
from the Last Ten Years 

Patricia W. Ingraham, Syracuse University 

Elliot Eisenberg, Syracuse University 

James Thompson, Syracuse University 

Managing Political Executives: The Role of Career 
Managers 

Ronald P. Sanders, Office of Secretary of Defense 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 
15-4 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Thursday, 10:45 am 


The Thickening of Government: Thoughts on the Growing 
Girth and Height of Federal Agencies 

Paul Light, University of Minnesota 

Marissa Martino Golden, University of Pennsylvania 


STATES, LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, AND CHANGING 
STRUCTURES 


Parlor C-325 

Platon N. Rigos, University of South Florida 
Melvin B. Hill, University of Georgia 

State-Local Structures in California 

Alvin D. Sokolow, University of California-Davis 
State-Local Structures in Michigan 

Kenneth VerBurg, Michigan State University 
State-Local Structures in New Mexico 

John G. Bretting, University of New Mexico 
State-Local Structures in Oklahoma 

David R. Morgan, University of Oklahoma 
State-Local Structures in Pennsyivania 

Beverly A. Cigler, Pennsylvania State University, 
Harrisburg 


THE PUBLIC CITY 


Military Room 

Dennis R. Judd, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Enclosing the Commons of the Public City 

Dennis R. Judd, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Real Estate Development, Culture, and Transformation of 
Space in London and New York 

Susan S. Fainstein 

Commodifying the Public City 

Christine Boyer, Princeton University 

Spatial Discourse and the Public City 

Robert A. Beauregard, University of Pittsburgh 
Douglas B. Emery, Temple University 


STATE POLICY CHOICES AND FISCAL CONSTRAINTS 


Map Room 

Virginia H. Gray, University of Minnesota 

The Politics of Budget Constraints 

Nancy E. Burns, University of Michigan 

Glenn Beamer, University of Michigan 

Economic, Political, and Fiscal Determinants of State 
Revenue Problems 

Bruce A. Wallin, Northeastern University 
Environmental Protection and Economic Development: Can 
States Have It Both Ways? 

Ann O’M. Bowman, University of South Carolina 
Mark E. Tompkins, University of South Carolina 
Explaining State Environmental Policy Commitments 
Across Issues 

Christopher P. Borick, SUNY-Agricultural & Tech Coll 
Dennis O. Grady, Appalachian State University 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR POLICY EXCELLENCE 


Hemisphere Room 

James M. Rogers, Temple University 

Factors Affecting Implementation of Mandatory Arrest 
Statutes for Domestic Violence Offenses 

Carole K. Chaney, University of California-Riverside 


Disc: 
Disc: 
8-2 | 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
10-2 
14-10 
Room: 
Chair: Room: 
Part: Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
16-130 
Room: 
Chair: 
| Papers: 
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Thursday, 10:45 am 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


19-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Judges as Public Policy Implementors: Implementation of 
the U.S. Sentencing Guidelines 

Elizabeth F. Moulds, California State U-Sacramento 

The Effect on University Quality of Differential Institutional 
Structures between States and Research Universityersities 
Paul W. Eykamp, University of California-San Diego 

RX to OTC: Public Policy Making Off-The-Agenda 

Pauline Vaillancourt Rosenau, University of Texas - 
Houston 

Justice and Super-Optimizing Analysis 

Stuart S. Nagel, University of illinois-Urbana-Champaign 


PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION (I) 
Co-sponsored by 26-9 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Benjamin J. Cohen, U of California-Santa Barbara 
Domestic Rules Structures and Multinational Corporate 
Activity 

William Keller, US Office of Tech. Assessment 

Derailing the Transnational Express? Agricultural Politics in 
the Trilateral Countries 

David Rapkin, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Reconceptualizing "National Treatment": Reciprocal, 
Open, or Closed Foreign Direct Investment System Among 
Trilateral States 

Simon Reich, University of Pittsburgh 

Benjamin J. Cohen, U of California-Santa Barbara 
Stephen D. Krasner, Stanford University 


SOVEREIGNTY AND INTERDEPENDENCE: STRATEGIES 
AND RESPONSE 


Adams Room 

Michael Mastanduno, Dartmouth College 

Openings in the Wall: Transnational Migrants, Labor 
Unions and U.S. Immigration Policy 

Leah Haus, New York University 

Negotiating Among Regional Blocs: Bureaucratic 
Incentives and the Mutual Recognition of International 
Pharmaceuticals 

John B. Goodman, Harvard University 

Andrew Moravesik, Harvard University 

Protecting the Future: Risk, Investment, and Institutions in 
the New Europe 

Virginia Haufler, University of Maryland 

The First Sixty Years of FAX 

M.J. Peterson, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Paul N. Doremus, Cornell University 


AFRICAN AMERICANS IN THE AMERICAN POLITY 


Jefferson East 

Raymond E. Wolfinger, University of California-Berkeley 
Black Beliefs About White Opinion and White Beliefs 
About Black Opinion 

Michael G. Hagen, Harvard University 

James M. Glaser, Tufts University 

Black Attitudes toward the Political Process and Black 
Electoral Political Participation 

Ann R. Kendrick, University of California-Berkeley 


22-8 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


24-4 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Private Processes and the Public Effects: The Political 
Psychology of Racial Code Words 

Tali Mendelberg, University of Michigan 

Claude W. Barnes, Jr., South Carolina State 

Robert C. Smith, San Francisco State University 


ETHNOPOLITICS | 


Jackson Room 

The Ethnopolitics of Secession 

Lawrence Robertson, 

Ethnic Composition of Federal Units and Political Stability 
of Democratic Federal States 

Mikhail G. Filippov, University of California-Riverside 
Olga V. Shvetsova, California Institute of Technology 
The Incentives for Ethnonationalism: Where Cash and 
Culture Meet 

Paul Bonk, Rutgers University 


GRASSROOTS POLITICS AND DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


Parlor C-326 

Pearl T. Robinson, Tufts University 

Democratization of the Land and Economy? The 
Mozambican Experience 

Merle L. Bowen, U of iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Grassroots Politics and the Arts of Resistance in Rural 
Zaire 

Catharine Newbury, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Rethinking the Role of NGOs in African Development 
Julius E. Nyang’oro, University of North Carolina 

Civil Society and the Production of Consciousness in 
Africa 

Robert Fatton, Jr., University of Virginia 

Edmond J. Keller, University of California-Los Angeles 


NATIONAL IDENTITY AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


Parlor C-329 

Brian D. Silver, Michigan State University 

When Push Comes to Shove: Simultaneous 
Transformations and the Breakup of the Czechoslovak 
State 

Goldie Shabad, Ohio State University 

Sharon Shible, Ohio State University 

John Zurovchak, Ohio State University 

Competing Values: Support for Democracy and 
Ethnically-Based Nationalism among Elites in Tatarstan 
and Bashkortostan 

Dawn Jamison, Emory University 

The Renewed Salience of East German Identity After 
Unification 

Jennifer Yoder, University of Maryland 

Andrea Chandler, Research Center for Canada 

Lee Metcalf, Florida State University 


THE FAR RIGHT IN MODERN EUROPE 


Farragut Room 

Michael Minkenberg, Cornell University 

The Radical Right in Unified Germany 

Michael Minkenberg, Cornel! University 

Explaining Electoral Right-wing Extremism: The Case of 
the National Front Vote in 1988 French Presidential 
Election 

Nonna Mayer, CVRS/CEVIPOF 


21-3 
Room: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| Disc: 
23-6 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Disc: 
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27-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


28-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


European Integration and the Challenge of the Extreme 
Right 

Geoff Harris, European Parliament 

The Mass Basis of the Extreme Right in Europe in a 
Comparative Perspective 

Juergen W. Falter, Johannes Gutenberg Universitat 
Seigfried Schumann, Johannes Gutenberg Universitat 
Joyce M. Mushaben, University of Missouri - St. Louis 


Disc: 
29-11 


Room: 
Chair: 
POLITICAL MOBILIZATION OF INTERESTS AND GROUPS 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


Grant Room 

Gary Marks, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Social Movements and the Changing Structure of Political 
Opportunity in the European Community 

Gary Marks, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Doug McAdam, University of Arizona 

The Mobilization of Interests and European Agricultural 
Policy 

John T.S. Keeler, University of Washington 
Transcending Political Representation: The Mobilization of 
Big Business in the European Community 

Maria Green-Cowles, American University 

The Political Responses of Firms to the 1992 Single 
Market Program: The Case of the German and British Auto 
Industries 

Pamela Camerra-Rowe, Duke University 

Cyrus E. Zirakzadeh, University of Connecticut 

Alberta M. Sbragia, University of Pittsburgh 


30-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION (I) 
Co-sponsored by 17-1 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 


ENVIRONMENT AND SECURITY: ARE THEY 
CONNECTED? 


Hamilton Room 

Richard Matthew, University of British Columbia 

The Case Against the Connectedness of the Two 
Daniel Deudney, University of Pennsylvania 

Across the Threshold: Empirical Evidence on 
Environmental Scarcities As Causes of Violent Conflict 
Thomas F. Homer-Dixon, University of Toronto 
Adjusting to the Flow: State Responses to Resource 
Endowments in the Middle East 

Miriam Lowi, Princeton University 

John Agnew, Syracuse University 


33-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


THE EVOLVING INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM AND 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Independence Room 

Donald M. Snow, University of Alabama 

Peacekeeping, Peacemaking and Peace Enforcement: 
Collective Security for the 1990s? 

Donald M. Snow, University of Alabama 

Collective Hegemony and the Hard Hand of War: Power in 
the New World Order 

Wayne K. Maynard, University of Alabama 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 10:45 am 


At the Center of the Table: A New Role for the United 
States in Arms Negotiations 

David J. Trachtenberg, Analytic Sciences Corporation 
Gamaliel Perruci, Birmingham Southern College 


THE THEORY OF TWO LEVEL GAMES 


Parlor C-330 

Robert Pahre, University of Michigan 

Secret Diplomacy and Open Economies: Endogenous 
Surprise in Two-Level Games 

Keisuke lida, Princeton University 

Two Level Games over Multiple Issues 

Robert Pahre, University of Michigan 

Market Access, Domestic Reform and Bargaining Theory: 
The Case of US Telecommunications Negotiations in the 
1980s 

Jongryn Mo, University of Texas-Austin 

James D. Morrow, Stanford University 

Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 


INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY AND 
POLICYMAKING 


Edison Room 

Ronald Mitchell, Harvard University 

Between Compliance and Defiance: Executive Branch 
Disposition of ‘Unwanted’ Environmental Legislation 
George Mitchell, Tufts University 

International Environmental Policy in Japan and the U.S. 
Kyungtaek Oh, University of South Carolina 
Compliance and Enforcement of International 
Environmental Accords 

David Victor, Harvard University 

Regimes Do Matter: International Treaty Compliance and 
Intentional Oii Pollution 

Ronald Mitchell, Harvard University 

Kai N. Lee, Williams College 


INFORMATION PROCESSING AND FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS 
Co-sponsored by 41-4 


Cabinet Room 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH METHODS IN BIOPOLITICS 


Parlor C-331 

Steven A. Peterson, A/fred University 

Albert Somit, Southern Illinois U-Carbondale 

Cognitive Neuroscience, Emotion, and Leadership: New 
Approaches to Experimentation and Data Analysis 
Roger D. Masters, Dartmouth College 

Nonparticipant Observational Research 

Carol Barner-Barry, U Of Maryland-Baltimore County 
Sociobiology and Political Science: Implications for the 
Study of Politics 

Joseph Losco, Ball State University 


a 
Disc: 
25-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Thursday, 10:45 am 


Disc: 


34-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Dominance and Attention in Media Coverage of the 1992 
Primary Elections 

James N. Schubert, Northern Illinois University 

Donna Balash, Northern Illinois University 

Dave Ivers, Northern Illinois University 

Miriam Levitt, Northern Illinois University 

Gamal Soltan, Northern Illinois University 

Patrick A. Stewart, Northern Illinois University 

Vidu Soni, Northern Iilinois University 

Steven A. Peterson, A/fred University 


RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE, POLITICAL IDENTITY, AND 
MOBILIZATION 


Parlor C-333 

Ted G. Jelen, /ilinois Benedictine College 

This Far by Faith: Religious Ritual and Symbolism as 
Cultural Resources for Black Political Mobilization 
Fredrick C. Harris, Northwestern University 

The Political Meaning of Evangelicalism: Rival Answers 
from Different Eras 

Daniel Hofrenning, St. Olaf College 

Religious Identity Concealment as Political Strategy: 
Shades of Prudence or Deceit? 

Hubert Morken, Regent University 

Ted G. Jelen, //linois Benedictine College 


RECONCEPTUALIZING THE IDEA OF POLITICS FOR THE 
21ST CENTURY: LEARNING FROM TRIBAL AND BAND 
SOCIETIES 


Parlor C-332 

Gerald R. Alfred, Cornell University 

A Transformational Native American Gift: 
Reconceptualizing the Idea of Politics for the 21st Century 
Stephen M. Sachs, /ndiana University -Indianapolis 

Louis Herman, University of Hawaii 

Sharon O’Brien, University of Notre Dame 

David Wilkins, University of Arizona 


SEXUAL IDENTITY, SEXUAL POLITICS: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE IN THE PROBLEMATIC OF 
ALLIANCE-BUILDING 

Co-sponsored by Gay and Lesbian Political Science 
Caucus Panel 5 


Dupont Room 

Kathleen Casey, Rutgers University 

Identity Politics, Political Identities 

Martha Ackelsberg, Smith College 

Does Identity = Death? Queer Politics in the 1990’s 
Valerie Lehr, St. Lawrence University 

Identity Policy Redux: Agency and Immutability in Sexual! 
Orientation Case Law 

Paisley Currah, Cornell University 

The Little Engine That Could: The Empowerment of 
Identity: Gay and Lesbian Voices 

Elliott Challandes, University of Cincinnati 
Catherine O'Leary, New School for Social Research 


INFORMATION PROCESSING AND FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS 
Co-sponsored by 30-14 


Cabinet Room 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Martha Crenshaw, Wes/eyan University 

A Political Approach to Decision Making: Satisfying the 
Acceptability Constraint 

Barbara Farnham, Harvard University 

Understanding Politics at the Micro-Level: An Information | 
Processing Perspective 

Helen Purkitt, United States Naval Academy 

James W. Dyson, United States Naval Academy 
Information Processing Heuristics and the Allure of Force | 
in US Foreign Policy 

Maryann K. Cusimano, Johns Hopkins University 

Deborah W. Larson, University of California-Los Angeles 
Gavan Duffy, Syracuse University 


Asian Political Scientist Group 


PANEL 1 U.S. - CHINA RELATIONS IN THE 1990S 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Parlor C-327 

Chun-Tu Hsueh, The Huang Hsing Foundation 

A Congressional Perspective 

Robert G. Sutter, Congressional Research Service 
The Russian Perspective 

Viadimir O. Rakhmanin, Russian Embassy 

F-16 and the Taiwan Factor 

Lang Kao, Taiwan University 

James Hsiung, New York University 

Alfred D. Wihelm, Jr., The Atlantic Council 


Center for the Study of the Constitution 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE ON THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE 


PRESIDENCY: THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE 1992 ELECTION 


Monroe West 

Roger Barrus, Hampden-Sydney College 

John Agresto, St. John’s College 

John Eastby, Hampden-Sydney College 

Gary D. Glenn, Northern Illinois University 
Peter Augustine Lawler, Berry College 

David E. Marion, Hampden-Sydney College 
James F. Pontuso, Charles University, Prague 
Ralph A Rossum, Claremont McKenna College 
Richard Sherlock, Utah State University 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 2 THE NEW DEAL REGIME OF PRAGMATIC LIBERALISM 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Thoroughbred Room 

David Broyles, Wake Forest University 

Origins of the Regime of Pragmatic Liberalism 
Robert Eden, Hillsdale College 

Charles R. Kesler, Claremont McKenna College 
Eldon Eiseneich, University of Tulsa 

Thomas S. Langston, Tulane University 


Committee on Party Renewal 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE ON POLITICAL PARTIES UNDER UNIFIED 
GOVERNMENT 


Room: 


Jefferson West 
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Paul S. Herrnson, University of Maryland 

David E. Price, US House of Representatives 
James MacGregor Burns, University of Richmond 
Bill Thomas, U.S. House of Representatives 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


PANEL 4 REPRESENTATION OF THE ABORTION ISSUE IN LEGAL 


Room: 


SYSTEMS 
Co-sponsored by 11-3 


Georgetown West 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


| PANEL 5 SEXUAL IDENTITY, SEXUAL POLITICS: THEORY AND 


PRACTICE IN THE PROBLEMATIC OF 
ALLIANCE-BUILDING 
Co-sponsored by 40-1 


Dupont Room 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 


PANEL 1 DEMOCRACY, PUBLIC OPINION, AND WAR 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Parlor C-328 

William O. Chittick, University of Georgia 

Public Opinion and the Democratic Peace: Two Cases 
John M. Owen, Harvard University 

Anti-war Elites in Democratic States 

Kurt Taylor Gaubatz, Stanford University 
Antiwar Opinions, Democratic Legislatures, and 
Interventionist Policy Reversals in Three Cases 
Andrew Z. Katz, Denison University 

Democratic Opinions and Irredentism 

Mary Mcintosh, US Information Agency 

Phillip E. Riggins 

Stephen D. Shaffer, Mississippi State University 
James Lee Ray, Florida State University 


Women’s Caucus for Political Science 


PANEL 1 FAMILY AND EMPLOYMENT POLICIES FOR AMERICAN 


WOMEN: DEVELOPING A WOMEN’S RESEARCH 
NETWORK 


Chevy Chase Room 

Jane H. Bayes, California State U-Northridge 
Roberta L. Herzberg, /ndiana University 

Susan L. Thomas, Oakland University 

Karen E. Lindenberg, Eastern Michigan University 
Laura A. Reese, Eastern Michigan University 

Rita Mae Kelly, Arizona State University 


THURSDAY, 1:30 PM 


NIETZSCHE, NATURE AND POSTMODERNITY 


Map Room 

Michael Allen Gillespie, Duke University 

Typology and the Postmodern Appropriation of Nietzsche 
Dwight Allman, University of Chicago 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


3-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 10:45 am - 1:30 pm 


Nietzsche and the Postmodern Problematic 

Leslie Paul Thiele, University of Florida 

The Postmodern Condition and Nietzsche’s Reflections on 
the Future 

Bruce Detwiler, Florida International University 

Excess and Limits on Nature: Confronting Nietzsche with 
Rousseau 

Margaret Ogrodnick, University of Toronto 

Thomas Hielke, University of Kansas 

Paui Franco, Bowdoin College 


IDENTITY AND COMMUNITY IN LESBIAN AND GAY 
POLITICS 


State Room 

Morton Schoolman, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

Feminist Theory vs. Lesbian Theory 

Cheshire Calhoun, Co/by College 

The Specificity of Lesbian/Gay Oppression 

Mark Blasius, City University of New York 

Intimacy and Equality: The Question of Lesbian and Gay 
Marriage 

Morris B. Kaplan, SUNY - Purchase 

Cheryl Ann Hall, Mount Holyoke College 


REGENDERING THE FAMILY IN POLITICAL THEORY AND 
WELFARE POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 18-12 


Caucus Room 

V. Spike Peterson, The University of Arizona 
The Will to Harmony and the Pursuit of Family 
Philip T. Neisser, SUNY-Potsdam 

Our Children Are Our Future: Towards a Theory of 
Political Mobilization for the Welfare State 
Linda Faye Williams, University of Maryland 
The Gendered Family and Moral Development 
Susan Moller Okin, Stanford University 
Sanford F. Schram, Macalaster College 

Anne Sisson Runyan, SUNY-Potsdam 


THE POLITICS OF SUBJECTIVITY 


Jackson Room 

Michael T. Gibbons, University of South Florida 
Post-Marxism and the Politics of Subjectivity 
Bradley J. MacDonald, University of North 
Carolina-Greensboro 

Inheritance and the Intergenerational Self: 
Hegel on Property and Personality 

Robert A. Kurfirst, University of Central Florida 
Performativity Trouble: Politics and Essential Subjects 
Peter Digeser, University of California-Santa Barbara 
Kenneth B. Peter, San Jose State University 


Locke and 


IDENTITY/DIFFERENCE: SEMIOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Parlor C-325 

Peter Meyers, Union College 

Mikhail Bakhtin’s Dialogism, The Carnevalesque Body 
Politic,and the New Politics of Responsibility 

Hwa Yol Jung, Moravian College 

Toward a Semiology of Politics 

William M. Downer, Thie/ College 


Chair: 
Part: 
_ 
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Chair: 
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Thursday, 1:30 pm 


Exploring Identity/Difference Through a Reading of Nadine 
Gordimer’s "My Son’‘s Story" 

Maureen Whitebrook, University of Sheffield 

Peter A. Meyers, Union College 


RATIONAL CHOICE MODELS AND EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


Georgetown East 

Keith Krehbiel, Stanford Grad Schi Of Business 
Empirical Tests of Rational Choice Theory: A Critical 
Assesment 

Donald Green, Yale University 

lan Shapiro, Yale University 

A Dynamic Model of Loss, Retirement and Tenure in the 
US House of Representatives 

John B. Gilmour, Washington University 

Paul Rothstein, Washington University 

A New Paradox of Vote Aggregation 

Steven J. Brams, New York University 

D. Marc Kilgour, Wilfrid Laurier University 

William S. Zwicker, Union College 

Environmentally Induced Equilibria 

Carol Mock, University of Illinois 

Daniel Diermeier, University of Rochester 

Keith Krehbiel, Stanford Grad Sch/ Of Business 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
STUDIES OF WESTERN SYSTEMS 


Georgetown West 

Jon R. Bond, Texas A & M University 

The Effects of Constituency on Legislative Behavior in 
Open-List Proportional Representation 

Barry Ames, Washington University 

David C. Nixon, Washington University 

Parliamentary Influence on Public Policy in Spain’s Newly 
Consolidated Democracy 

Lynn M. Maurer, Ohio State University 

The Creation of Legislative Institutions in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean: Myth of the Transfer of the 
Westminister Model 

Hamid A. Ghany, University of West Indies 

Michael L. Mezey, De Paul University 


THE CLINTON TRANSITION AND THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION: A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT 


Intl Ballroom East 

James P. Pfiffner, George Mason University 

Bill Clinton’s Presidential Party Leadership: A Preliminary 
Assessment 

Harold F. Bass, Jr., Ouachita Baptist University 

Staffing the American Presidency: An Early Assessment of 
the Clinton Administration 

James D. King, University of Wyoming 

James W. Riddlesperger, Jr., Texas Christian University 
Exploring the Clinton Transition: Views From the Career 
Civil Service 

Robert Maranto, James Madison University 

Michael Nelson, Rhodes College 


GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 
Co-sponsored by 18-5, and Gay and Lesbian Political 


Science Caucus Panel 8 


Jefferson East 


Sue Tolleson Rinehart, Texas Technical University 

Gay Consciousness among Lesbians and Gay Men 
Mark Wm. Hertzog, University of Virginia 

Gender, Feminist Consciousness and the 1992 Election 
Pamela Johnston-Conover, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Virginia Sapiro, University of Wisc in-Madi: 

Electoral Bugaboos? The Impact of Attitudes Towards Gay 
Rights and Feminism on the 1992 Presidential Vote 
Douglas Strand, University of California, Berkeley 
Kenneth S. Sherrill, Hunter College 

Kathleen A. Frankovic, CBS 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PARTY CHANGE: 
ORGANIZATION AND IDENTITY 


Lincoln East 

Kay Lawson, San Francisco State University 
Leadership, Factions, and Change in Party Organization 
and Identity 

Robert Harmel, Texas A & M University 

Kenneth Frank Janda, Northwestern University 

Uk Heo, Texas A & M University 

Alexander C. Tan, Texas A & M University 

Muted Radicals: The Emerging ‘New Populism’ in West 
European Party Systems 

Paul Taggart, University of Pittsburgh 

The Nationalization of the Vote and Organizational Change 
in Parties: Columbia, Venezuela, and Uruguay 
Jonathan Monroe, Michigan State University 

John T. Ishiyama, Northeast Missouri State University 
Rediscovering Institutions in Transformative Systems: 
Political Identities and Party Structures in Post-Communist 
Europe 

Jack Bielasiak, Indiana University 

Leon D. Epstein, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Susan E. Scarrow, University of Houston 


CAN PRESIDENTS PACK THE COURT AND DOES IT 
MATTER IF THEY DO? 


Lincoln West 

Henry J. Abraham, University of Virginia 

Packing the Supreme Court, Taft Style, 1909-1913 
Donald F. Anderson, University of Michigan - Dearborn 
Presidents and Court Packing: The Case of FDR 

Michael Comiskey, Pennsylvania State University 

Press Coverage of Supreme Court Nominations 

Richard Davis, Brigham Young University 

Membership Change, Individual and Position Change, and 
Issue Change: Explaining the ‘Liberalism’ of the Rehnquist 
Court 

Thomas R. Hensley, Kent State University 

Christopher E. Smith, University of Akron 

The Solicitor General, Executive Policy Agendas and the 
Court 

Kristen A. Norman-Major, Vanderbilt University 

Roger B. Handberg, University of Central Florida 

Kevin T. McGuire, University of Minnesota 


MODELING JUDICIAL DECISIONS: INTEGRATED 
APPROACHES 


Military Room 
Harold J. Spaeth, Michigan State University 


Chair: { 
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Disc: 


12-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


12-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Combining Case Characteristics and Judicial Attributes: A 
Comparison Across Constitutional Issues 

Jilda M. Aliotta, University of Hartford 

Judges’ Decisions and Personal Attributes: Exploring the 
Linkage in the U.S. Courts of Appeals 

Susan Haire, University of North Carolina-Greensboro 
Deborah Barrow, Auburn University 

Gerard S. Gryski, Auburn University 

Gary Zuk, Auburn University 

Stephanie B. Lindquist, University of South Carolina 
The Politics of Judicial Choice: State Supreme Courts and 
the Death Penalty 

Melinda Gann Hall, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Paul R. Brace, University of Illinois Chicago 

A Rational Actor Model of Supreme Court Decisions on 
Certiorari 

Jeffrey Segal, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Donald R. Songer, University of South Carolina 

Charles Cameron, Columbia University 

Saul Brenner, U of North Carolina-Charlotte 

John R. Wright, George Washington University 


WAR, PEACE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Hemisphere Room 

D. Grier Stephenson, Jr., Franklin & Marshall College 
Denouncing War and Declaring Peace: Reexamining the 
Congressional War Powers 

Brien Hallett, University of Hawaii at Manoa 

The Unwritten Constitution of Presidential War: A 
Conception of Public Law Perceiving Limits 

Thomas M. Jackson, Marywood College 

Setting the Stage for the Imperial Presidency: The 
Destroyers-for-Bases Agreement of 1940 

William Lasser, Clemson University 

Thomas G. Walker, Emory University 


ANALYTIC PERSPECTIVES ON PUBLIC BUREAUCRACY 


Hamilton Room 

F. Ted Hebert, University of Utah 

The Americanization of Bureaucracy: How the Conflict 
Between Politics and Rationalism Promotes Paternalism 
Larry B. Hill, University of Oklahoma 

An Empirical Typology of Federal Government Agencies: 
Development and Application 

Jeffrey L. Brudney, University of Georgia 

J. Edward Kellough, University of Georgia 

Euel Elliott, University of Texas at Dallas 

A Longitudinal Study of Growth of State Governments: 
Economies of Scale vs. Structural Complexity 

Cheol H. Oh, Arkansas State University 

Information Systems: Forgotten but Necessary 
Component of (Total Quality) Entrepreneurial Government 
Rebecca Hendrick, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Julianne Mahler, George Mason University 

Richard Chackerian, Florida State University 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND DISCRETION 


Salon South - Pullman Highland 

Barbara S. Romzek, University of Kansas 
Subordinate Professionalism and Bureaucratic 
Responsiveness 

John Brehm, Duke University 

Scott Gates, Michigan State University 


Disc: 


16-15 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 1;30 pm 


Implications of Hegel’s Theory of Modern Bureaucracy 
Judith J. Kirchhoff, Long /sland University 
Responsibility as Paradox 

Michael M. Harmon, George Washington University 
Responsibility and Accountability in Modern Democratic 
Governments 

Delmer D. Dunn, University of Georgia 

John Uhr, Australian National University 

Charles Garofalo, Southwest Texas State University 
John A. Rohr, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


RACE, REPRESENTATION, AND CITY ELECTIONS 


Bancroft Room 

William E. Nelson, Ohio State University. 

Toward a Comprehensive Theory of Black Electoral 
Success 

Jesse Borges, Haverford College 

The Limits of Urban Democracy: Selective Mobilization 
inBlack and Latino Communities 

Anthony DeSales Affigne, Providence College 
Katherine Tate, Ohio St. University. and Harvard 
University. 

Disenfranchising Urban Blacks: A Study of St. Louis 
County Council Redistricting Plan 

Charles W. Leonard, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
Race and Reform: Minority Empowerment and the White 
Liberal Question 

William J. Grimshaw, /i/linois Inst of Technology 

The Political Evaluations of a Pro-Growth, 
African-American Regime: The Case of Andrew Young in 
Atlanta 

Manley E. Banks, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Margaret Weir, The Brookings Institution 


COMPARATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 21-15 


Chevy Chase Room 

Benny Hjern, Umea University 

ls Cooperation the Answer? A Comparison of Canadian 
and U.S. Enforcement of Environmental Regulations 
Kathryn Harrison, University of British Columbia 

The Political Economy of Recycling: Public-Private 
Partnership in the United States and Europe 

Renu Khator, University of South Florida 

Lessons for the European Community from the United 
States: The Case of Air Pollution 

Sarah C. Stiles, Northeastern University 

Paved With Political Intentions: Impact of Structure on 
thePark Services of the United States and Canada 
William R. Lowry, Washington University 

Dave Colnic, University of Arizona 


PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATION 
Co-sponsored by 26-10 


Parlor C-326 

Susan Strange, European University Institute 
Liberalization and After: Changing Patterns of Financial 
Relations Among Trilateral States 

Eric Helleiner, Trent University 

National Structures and international Monetary 
Cooperation 

C. Randall Henning, /nst. for International Economics 
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Thursday, 1:30 pm 


Multinational Firms, Global Finance, and the Politics of 
International Normative Development 

Louis W. Pauly, University of Toronto 

John Zysman, University of California-Berkeley 


Papers: 


DILEMMAS OF FAMILY LAW IN A LIBERAL SOCIETY 


Adams Room 

Melissa S. Williams, University of Toronto 

Losing the Right to Parent: When Should the State Sever 
Family Ties? 

Shelley Burtt, Ya/e University 

Reason, Unreason and the Family: The Citizenship of 
Women and Children 

Alice L. Hearst, Smith College 

Fathers’ Rights, Mothers’ Wrongs: Reflections on Unwed 
Fathers’ Custodial Claims 

Mary Lyndon Shanley, Vassar College 

John Siliciano, Cornel! University 

Debra Bendel Daniels, University of Wisc 


GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 
Co-sponsored by 8-5, and Gay and Lesbian Political 
Science Caucus Panel 8 


Jefferson East 


REGENDERING THE FAMILY IN POLITICAL THEORY AND 
WELFARE POLICY 

Co-sponsored by 2-13 

Caucus Room Disc: 
24-3 
BRINGING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICY TOGETHER 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Cabinet Room 

James N. Rosenau, George Washington University 
Demobilization & Development: Models of the State and 
the Reformation of U.S. Political Economy in the Interwar 
Period 

Marc A. Eisner, Wes/eyan University 

Revolution, War and the Modern Army: The Political 
Origins of Military Change in France, Prussia, and the 
United States 

Meyer Kestnbaum, Il, Harvard University 

The Foreign Policies of Small States: Challenging 
Neorealism on its Own Home Court 

Miriam Fendius Elman, Columbia University 

Virginia Haufier, University of Maryland 


COMPARATIVE ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 16-15 


Chevy Chase Room 

THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC LIBERALIZATION IN 
LARGE, SEMI-INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES: BRAZIL, CHINA, 
INDIA, AND MEXICO 


Parlor C-328 
Leslie Elliot Armijo, Northeastern University 


Political Responses to Capital Unbound: Financial Market 
Scandals in Brazil (1989) and Indiz (1992) 

Leslie Elliot Armijo, Northeastern University 

Strength in Weakness: The Paradox of India’s Economic 
Reform 

John Echeverri-Gent, University of Virginia 

Opening China to the World Economy: Communist 
Institutions and Foreign Economic Policy Reforms 

Susan Shirk, University of California-San Diego 
Liberalization and Democracy: A Comparison of India and 
Mexico 

Van R. Whiting, Jr., University of California-San Diego 
Dorothy Solinger, University of California-Irvine 


NEW ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS AND STRUCTURAL 
TRANSFORMATION iN POST-COMMUNIST SOCIETIES 


Dupont Room 

Kimberly Marten Zisk, The Ohio State University 

The Transformation of Financial Systems in Transitional 
Economies 

Gretchen R. Rodkey, University of Michigan 

The Political Economy of Arms Sales and Conversion in 
Russia 

Stephen Blank, US Army War College 

Refrom or Reaction by Russian Defense Inbdustrialists: 
Structural Versus Cultural Explanations 

Kimberly Marten Zisk, The Ohio State University 

The Grand Failure of Communist Political Economy and 
Institutional Design: In Search of Paradigms and 
Transition 

Gang Ke, University of Maryland 

David L. Bartlett, Vanderbilt University 


REDRAWING THE BOUNDARIES OF LABOR POLITICS IN 
THE ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 


Parlor C-333 
Richard Locke, Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 

The Politics of Institutional Design: The Reshaping of 
Industrial Relations in Scandinavia, Germany, and Austria 
Peter Lange, Duke University 

Torben Iversen, Duke University 

Beneath, Between, and Beyond Institutionalism: The New 
Labor Politics in the U.S. and Europe 

Richard Locke, Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 

The Shifting Boundaries of Labor Politics: New Directions 
for Comparative Research and Theory 

Kathleen Thelen, Princeton University 

International Union Collaboration within the ‘New Europe’ 
Lowell Turner, Cornel! University 

David Soskice, Wis 


ts 


trum, Berlin 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND QUALITY OF LIFE ISSUES 


Parlor C-330 

Thomas Koelble, University of Miami 

Social Democracy and the Quality of Life Issues 
Thomas Koelble, University of Miami 

Jos de Beus, University of Amsterdam 

The Future of Market Socialism 

David Miller, Oxford University 
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Disc: 
26-7 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Deregulation, individuals, Collectivities & Democratic 
Theory 

Christopher S. Allen, University of Georgia 

A Farewell to the Swedish Model 

Madelaine Gerbaulet-Vanasse, University of Chicago 
Tim Tilton, Indiana University 


STATE POWER, STATE PREFERENCES AND 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Grant Room 

Michel Girard, Universite de Paris 

Membership Matters: The European Community and State 
Preferences 

Wayne Sandholtz, University of California-irvine 
Teaching Development: The World Bank as a Teacher of 
Development Norms 

Martha Finnemore, George Washington University 
Cooperation Under Anarchy in the Former Soviet Union 
James Goldgeier, Cornel! University 

James Caporaso, University of Washington 


PROSPECTS FOR TRILATERAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
COLLABORATIONIII) 
Co-sponsored by 17-2 


Parlor C-326 


THE 1993 WORLD CONFERENCE ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY 


Farragut Room 

Audrey Chapman, Amer Assn for the Advan of Science 
Clarence Diaz, Center for Law and Development 

James O’Dea, Amnesty International 

Dorothy Thomas, Human Rights Watch 

Steven M. Tullberg, /ndian Law Resources Center 


DEMOCRACIES AND WAR 
Co-sponsored by 30-13 


Intl Ballroom West 


INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT AND COOPERATION: THE 
ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Thomas F. Banchoff, Georgetown University 

Power and Institutions: German Rearmament and the EDC 
James McAllister, Columbia University 

International Institutions, Roles, and International Disorder: 
Arab States, Sovereign States, and Regional Instability 
Michael Barnett, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Taking Pariahs Seriously: The Insitutional Sources of 
International Credibility 

Erik Bruvoild, University of California-San Diego 

Economic Liberalization, International Institutions and the 
Fate of Regional Regimes 

Etel Solingen, University of California-Irvine 

German Politics and European Institutions 

Thomas F. Banchoff, Georgetown University 

Steven A. Bernstein, University of California-San Diego 


Thursday, 1:30 pm 


PARADIGMS AND POLICIES: MODELS OF SECURITY 
DECISION MAKING 


Independence Room 

Eric Jay Miyn, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Executive-Legislative Interaction in Shaping U.S. Security 
Policy: A Reassessment of Current Policy-Making Models 
John Baker, Columbia University 

Japan’s Quest for Security: Contending Paradigms 
Eugene Brown, Lebanon Valley College 

When Does Civilian Resistance Work? 

Peter John Liberman, Tulane University 

Eric Jay Mlyn, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS TRADE 


Edison Room 

Patricia B. McRae, University of South Carolina 

lilegal Narcotics Trade as a Transnational Corporation 
Patricia B. McRae, University of South Carolina 

David Ackerman, Memphis State University 

Dynamics of Defection: Diplomacy, State Capacity and 
Narcotics Control in Germany and Japan 

H. Richard Friman, Marquette University 

Guerillas, Drugs and Peasants: Political Ecomony of Cocoa 
Cultivation Amid Insurgency in Peru 

Chris Company, Office of Policy Planning & Eval 

David Mason, Memphis State University 
Narco-Enforcement Complex: Consequences of a Failed 
Policy 

Morris J. Blachman, University of South Carolina 
Donald Mabry, Mississippi State University 


ROUNDTABLE ON INTEREST GROUPS, FACTOR 
SPECIFICITY, AND THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


Jefferson West 

Michael J. Gilligan, New York University 

James E. Alt, Harvard University 

Jeff Frieden, University of California-Los Angeles 
Ronald Rogowski, University of California-Los Angeles 
Dani Rodrik, Columbia University 


DEMOCRACIES AND WAR 
Co-sponsored by 27-4 


Intl Ballroom West 

John M. Owen, Harvard University 

Political Systems and War 

Joe D. Hagan, West Virginia University Grad Center 
Economic Interdependence, the Balance of Power, and 
World War | 

Paul Papayoanou, University of California-San Diego 
How Much is Democracy Worth? 

Paula Tuchman, University of Minnesota 

Lars Skalnes, University of Oregon 

Piper Hodson-Pierson, U of lilinois Urbana-Champaign 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF MEDIATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Conservatory 
Jacob Bercovitch, University of Canterbury 
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Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


38-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


A Comparative Empirical Model of the Causes of 
Successful Mediation in International Relations 
Jacob Bercovitch, University of Canterbury 
James W. Lamare, University of Canterbury 
Peacemaking and Third Party Mediation Attempts in the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict 

Brian Mandell, Harvard University 

Bias and Impartiality in Mediation 

Peter Carnevale, University of Illinois 

Breaking the Deadlock in International Negotiation 
Raymond Cohen, Hebrew University 

J. David Singer, University of Michigan 

Zeev Maoz, University of Haifa 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA: TRENDS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Parlor C-331 

Gretchen Casper, Texas A & M University 

The Catholic Church and Politics in Latin America: 
Assessing Liberation Theology’s Legacy 

Carol Ann Drogus, University of Notre Dame 
Liberation Theology and Marxism: For and Against 
John R. Pottenger, University of Alabama-Huntsville 
Transnational Religious Activism in Latin America 
Daniel Levine, University of Michigan 

Anne M. Hallum, Stetson University 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


Monroe West 

Ellen Mickiewicz, Emory University 

Frank Louis Rusciano, Rider College 

Bosah Ebo, Rider College 

Political Discourse in Senegal: From Democratie to 
Demokarasi 

Fred Schaffer, University of California-Berkeley 
The Struggle to Develop Communications Policy in 
Hungary 

James M. Carlson, Providence College 

Elizabeth C. Hanson, University of Connecticut 


LITERARY DEPICTIONS OF WOMEN IN POLITICS 


Parlor C-332 

David Nichols, Montclair State College 

Cervantes’ Commentary on Machiavelli’s "Mandragola" 
Christopher Cahill, Kenyon College 

Women in the Novels of Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Jeffrey Poelvoorde, Converse College 

The Role of Women in Joseph Conrad’s "Politics" 

Mary Wong, Drake University 

Pamela K. Jensen, Kenyon College 

Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri - St. Louis 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 3 A ROUNDTABLE ON THURGOOD MARSHALL AND 


CLARENCE THOMAS 


Thoroughbred Room 

Ken Masugi, Michigan State University 

Juan Williams, The Washington Post 

David Brock, The American Spectator 

R. Gaull Silberman, Equa/ Opportunity Employment 
Commission 


Conference Group on German Politics 


PANEL 2 TOLERANCE AND CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


GERMANY 


Kalorama Room 

Donald M. Hancock, Vanderbilt University 
Constitutions as Reflections of Political Change: Eastern 
and All-German Constitutional Debates 1990-93 

Henry Krisch, University of Connecticut 

Political Elites and Civil Liberties in the United Germany 
Robert Rohrschneider, /ndiana University 

Germany: A Multicultural Society 

Helga A. Welsh, University of Arizona 

Marilyn Hoskin, SUNY College at Buffalo 

Joern Wettern, Linfield College 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 8 GENDER, SEXUAL ORIENTATION, AND THE 1992 VOTE 


Room: 


Co-sponsored by 8-5 and 18-5 


Jefferson East 


North American Society for Social Philosophy 


PANEL 1 THE POLITICAL THEORY OF PROPERTY 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Parlor C-329 

John S. Nelson, University of lowa 

Abortion and Women’s Bodies: Privacy and Property 
Deirdre M. Condit, Drew University 

Property, Privacy, and Happiness in America 

David M. Speak, Calif State Polytechnic University 
Paul F. Kress 

Property as Propriety 

John S. Nelson, University of lowa 

Privacy and Discrimination: A Property Rights Perspective 
Ellen Paul, Bowling Green State University 


Program in American Constitutionalism 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE: THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND THE 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


FUTURE OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 


Monroe East 

Randall W. Bland, Southwest Texas State University 
Gerard V. Bradley, Notre Dame Law School 

S.J. Francis P. Canavan, Fordham University 

Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State University 
Robert P. Hunt, Kean College of New Jersey 

Ralph Mcinerny, University of Notre Dame 

Ellis Sandoz, Louisiana State University 


Society for Greek Political Thought 


PANEL 3 THE GREEK THINKERS’ PRACTICAL TEACHINGS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Parlor C-327 

Aristide Tessitore, Furman University 
Socrates as a Teacher of Politics in Xenohon’s 
‘Memorabilia’ 

Carol Mcnamara, Utah State University 
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Aristotle as a Philosophic Teacher of Gentlemen in 
‘Ethics’, VIll and iX 

Aristide Tessitore, Furman University 

Liberalism and Classical Greek Political Philosophy 
Mitchel Gerber, Southeast Missouri State University 
Gregory B. Smith, The American University 
Thomas K. Lindsay, University of Northern lowa 


THURSDAY, 3:30 PM 


1-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


VISIONS OF MODERN LIBERTY: LIBERAL AND ILLIBERAL 


Map Room 

Barry Alan Shain, Colgate University 

“Beyond Good and Evil": Knowledge, Freedom, and 
Mastery 

Peter Berkowitz, Harvard University 

Leo Strauss and the American Founders’ Theories of 
Liberty 

Robert Devigne, Tufts University 

Mill’s "On Liberty": How Liberal Is It? 

Joseph Hamburger, Yale University 

Rogers M. Smith, Yale University 

Barry Alan Shain, Colgate University 


OUTSIDERS WITHIN: CONFRONTING CULTURAL 
CHANGE IN THE ACADEMY 


Conservatory 

Elizabeth A. Kelly, De Paul University 

Who Are ‘We’?: Developing an Ethic of Solidarity Across 
Difference 

Elizabeth A. Kelly, De Paul University 

Look What They Done to My Song: Subjectivity, 
Essentialism, and Identity Politics in the Context of 
Cultural Studies 

Marilyn Sanders Mobley, George Mason University 

A Culture of One’s Own: Situating Feminist Perspectives 
Inside Third-World Cultures 

Uma Narayan, Vassar College 

Speaking of Difference: Switching Codes, Crossing 
Boundaries, Challenging Hierarchies 

Linda Williamson Nelson, Stockton State College 

J. Peter Euben, University of California-Santa Cruz 


IDENTITY, DIFFERENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


State Room 

Uday S. Mehta, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

Cultures of Democracy and Norms of Citizenship 

George M. Shulman, New School For Social Research 
The Politics of Difference and Liberal Ideals of Citizenship 
Catherine Holland, New School for Social Research 
Cultural Subordination and the Democratic Imaginary 
Mark Rhinehart, Williams College 

Uday S. Mehta, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 


Room: 
Chair: 


SUBJECTIVITY AND POWER: GENDER AND RACE 


Hemisphere Room 

Jyl J. Josephson, University of Maryland 

Kibbutz Journal: Gender, Race and Militarism in Israel 
Kathy E. Ferguson, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Surrogate Motherhood and the Identity of Woman 
Loretta Sernekos, Rutgers University 


Papers: 


Thursday, 1:30 pm - 3:30 pm 


Identity, Politics and Political Community: Conditions of 
Possibility and Impossibility 

Orville Lee, Ill, University of California, Berkeley 
Wynne W. Moskop, Saint Louis University 


FORMAL MODELS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 
Co-sponsored by 29-4 


Adams Room 

John D. Huber, Ohio State University 

The Political Organization of International Trade 

James D. Morrow, Stanford University 

Economic Sanctions as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 

T. Clifton Morgan, Rice University 

Valerie Schwebach, Rice University 

Less Filling, Tastes Great: The Realist-NeoLiberalist Debate 
Emerson M.S. Niou, Duke University 

Peter Ordeshook, California Institute of Technology 
Discriminatory Trade Agreements and Stability in Anarchic 
International Systems 

Hendrikus Dorussen, University of Texas-Austin 

Lisa Martin, Harvard University 

John D. Huber, Ohio State University 


ISSUES IN MACROPARTISANSHIP 
Co-sponsored by 8-23 


Jefferson West 

Norman R. Luttbeg, Texas A & M University 

Question Wording and Partisanship: Change and 
Continuity in Party Loyalties During the 1992 Election 
Campaign 

Paul R. Abramson, Michigan State University 

Charles W. Ostrom, Jr., Michigan State University 
Question Form and Context Effects in the Measurement of 
Partisanship 

George F. Bishop, University of Cincinnati 

Alfred J. Tuchfarber, Jr., University of Cincinnati 
Andrew E. Smith, University of Cincinnati 

Drifting with the Currents? The Partisanship of American 
Voters 

Helmut Norpoth, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Richard Niemi, University of Rochester 

James A. Stimson, University of Minnesota 


TOPICS IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS AND 
CONSTITUENCY RELATIONS 


Caucus Room 

Diana Evans, Trinity College 

Ideology in Congressional Primaries in 1992 

Lynda W. Powell, University of Rochester 

Political Advertising and News Coverage in the 1992 
California Senate Nominating Campaign 

Darrell West, Brown University 

Senior Citizens and Constituency Clout 

L. Marvin Overby, Loyola University Chicago 
Kenneth M. Johnson, Loyola University/Chicago 
Members of Congress and Local Governments: Political 
Federalism 

J. Theodore Anagnoson, California St University-Los 
Angeles 

J V. Buck, California State U-Fullerton 

Timothy S. Prinz, University of Virginia 
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7-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


9-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


PRESIDENTIAL RHETORIC 


Monroe West 

Jeffrey K. Tulis, University of Texas-Austin 

Words as Signals: A Comparison of Eisenhower’s and 
Kennedy’s Early Rhetoric About the Cold War 
Meenekshi Bose, Princeton University 

Policy-Makers and Wordsmiths: Writing for the President 
under Johnson and Nixon 

Karen M. Hult, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Charles Walcott, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

White House Communications Operations: The Partisan 
Dimension 

Martha Joynt Kumar, Towson State University 

Russell L. Riley, University of Virginia 


LONGITUDINAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 


‘Military Room 


Edward N. Muller, University of Arizona 

Collective Political Action Over Time 

Edward N. Muller, University of Arizona 

Steven E. Finkel, University of Virginia 

Karl-Dieter Opp, University of Hamburg 

Nationalism and Political Participation in Russia and 
Estonia from 1983-1992: Mobilized or Autonomous 
Participation? 

Cynthia S. Kaplan, U of California-Santa Barbara 
Traumatic Life Events and Political Participation: The Case 
of AIDS 

Ellen Anderson, University of Michigan 

M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan 

Political Identity & the Political Socialization Process: Long 
Term Effect of Social Movements on Radical Activists 
Sally Bermanzohn, City University of New York 

Samuel H. Barnes, Georgetown University 


ISSUES IN MACROPARTISANSHIP 
Co-sponsored by 5-6 


Jefferson West 


SOURCES OF GROUP IDENTITIES 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 

Is All Politics Local? Spatial Attachments and the Politics 
of Place 

Robert H. Salisbury, Washington University 

Membership Institutions: Group Theory and the Political 
Role of America’s Churches 

Timothy A. Byrnes, Colgate University 

The Limits to Identity Politics 

Robert D. Holsworth, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Politics and ‘Purposive Incentives’:Critique of Incentive 
Theory in Explanations of Political Grp Leadership & 
Activism 

Nathan Teske, University of California, Berkeley 

Kevin W. Hula, Harvard University 


LAW AND ORDER, AND THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL IN FIVE NATIONS 


Intl Ballroom West 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Herbert Jacob, Northwestern University 

Law and Order in England: Crime and Justice as a Political 
Issue 

Herbert M. Kritzer, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Capital Crime without Capital Punishment: French Criminal 
Justice 

Doris Marie Provine, Syracuse University 

Crime, Courts, and Politics in Germany 

Erhard Blankenburg, Free University 

Policing and Criminal Justice in Japan 

Joseph Sanders, University of Houston 

The Failure of Law and Order: Criminal Justice in the 
United States 

Herbert Jacob, Northwestern University 

James P. Levine, Brooklyn College 

Kim Lane Scheppele, University of Michigan 

Mary L. Volcansek, Florida International University 


DIMENSIONS OF ADMINSTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS: 
PERFORMANCE, IMMORTALITY, REPRESENTATIVENESS, 
AND LEADERSHIP EXPERIENCE 


Parlor C-327 

Mylon Winn, /ndiana University 

Institutional Immortality by Design or Default? The Reagan 
Administration and Departments Energy and Education 
Lawra J. Baumann, University of Cincinnati 

Are Swedish Bureaucrats Ordinary People? 

Lois R. Wise, /ndiana University 

Stefan Szucs, University of Gothenburg 

The Problem of Performance in Public Administration 
Philip V. Fellman, University of Alaska Juneau 

Steven E. Permut, Marketing Sciences, Inc. 

The Professional Experience of Appointed State 
Dorothy Olshfski, Rutgers University-Newark 

Raphael Caprio, Rutgers University-Newark 

J. Patrick Dobel, University of Washington 


EVALUATION OF A GENERAL THEORY OF LEADERSHIP 


Parlor C-329 

Frederick M. Wirt, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
The Transformation of "Transforming 
Leadership"-Regaining a Lost Theoretical Term 
Richard A. Couto, University of Richmond 

Toward Transformistic Organizations 

Gill Robinson Hickman, University of Richmond 

A Constructivist Theory of Leadership Positions: A 
National Sample Test 

Frederick M. Wirt, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 
Samuel E. Krug, MeriTech, Inc. 

James MacGregor Burns, University of Richmond 
Georgia Sorenson, University of Maryland-College Park 


URBAN GOVERNMENT REFORM: CAMPAIGN FINANCE, 
TERM LIMITATIONS AND MAYORAL POWER 


Bancroft Room 

E. Terrence Jones, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Ties that Bind: Campaign Money, Local Politicians, and 
Urban Development 

Arnold P. Fleischmann, University of Georgia 

Lana Stein, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
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Chair: 
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18-6 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Win, Place, and Show: An Examination of Public Opinion 
Polls and Campaign Contr. in the 1989 NY City Mayoral 
Elections 

Ester Fuchs, Barnard College-Colombia University 

E. Scott Adler, Barnard College-Columbia University 
Lincoln A. Mitchell, Co/umbia University. 

The Effects of Term Limitations on Local Politics 
Eugene L. Beaupre, Xavier University 

Mayors of American Cities: An Analysis of Powers and 
Responsibilities 

David R. Morgan, University of Oklahoma 

Sheila S. Watson, University of Missouri 

Richard L. Cole, University of Texas-Arlington 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE AMERICAN STATES 


Parlor C-330 

Ann O’M. Bowman, University of South Carolina 

An Oligopolistic Theory of Incentive Competition: A Test 
of the Arms Race Explanation of the Economic War in the 
Am. St 

Allen B. Brierly, University of Northern lowa 

State Economic Development Policy Adoption: An Event 
History Analysis 

Richard C. Feiock, Florida State University 

Gregory Cable, Seton Hall University 

Tax Progressivity and Economic Growth in the States 
Neil Berch, West Virginia University 

State Economic Development Policymaking Systems: A 
Five State Study 

Margery M. Ambrosius, Kansas State University 

William E. Hudson, Providence College 


POLICY TARGETS 


Chevy Chase Room 

Sheldon Kamieniecki, University of Southern California 
Means Testing vs Targeting Programs for the Elderly 
Bruce Jacobs, University of Rochester 

Agency Choices in Program Delivery and the Impact on 
Client Treatment: The Case of the JOBS Program 

Dale A. Krane, University of Nebraska - Omaha 

Edward T. Jennings, Jr., University of Kentucky 

Policy Targets of Opportunity Using Structure to Predict 
Strategy 

Jack H. Knott, Michigan State University 

Carol S. Weissert, Michigan State University 

Role of Pub. Involvement in Managing Conflict:A Comp. 
Case Study in Siting Low-Level Radioactive Disp Facilities 
in US 

Kelly Tzoumis, Texas A & M University 

Implementing Federal Policy Toward American Indians: 
Self-Determination, Self-Governance and the Politics of 
Identity 

James Maupin, Southwest Missouri State University 
Lisa J. Bond-Maupin, Southwest Missouri State University 


GENDER AND THE 1992 ELECTIONS 


Monroe East 

Joan Hulse Thompson, Beaver College 
Recruitment of Women Candidates in the 1992 
Congressional Elections 

Joanne Bay Brzinski, Emory University 
Bernadette Nye, Emory University 


Thursday, 3;30 pm 


Lynn Yeakel Versus Arlen Specter: Gender Based Images, 
Issues and Shifting Coalitions 

Tari Renner, Duquesne University 

Should Women Identify Themselves as Feminists When 
Running for Political Office? 

Barbara L. Poole, Eastern Iilinois University 

Evaluating the Year of the Woman: Gender Differences in 
Congressional Primaries 

Jeffrey A. Karp, U of California-Sania Barbara 

Sue Thomas, Georgetown University 

Joan Hulse Thompson, Beaver College 


ROUNDTABLE: THEDA SKOCPOL’S "PROTECTING 
SOLDIERS AND MOTHERS” (Winner of the 1993 
Woodrow Wilson Book Award) 


Lincoln East 

Theda Skocpol, Harvard University 

Russell L. Hanson, /ndiana University 

Ira Katznelson, New School For Social Research 
Sonia Michel, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
Deborah Stone, Brandeis University 


POLITICAL REGIMES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Kalorama Room 

Karen L. Remmer, University of New Mexico 
Democracy and Economic Performance: Democracy, 
Education, and Economic Growth in Brazil and the World 
Davis S. Brown, University of California-Los Angeles 
Political Regimes, Taxation and Economic Growth 

Jose Antonio Cheibub, University of Chicago 
Democracy and Development 

Adam Przeworski, University of Chicago 

Fernando Limongi, University Sao Paulo 

Karen L. Remmer, University of New Mexico 

Michael Wallerstein, University of California-Los Angeles 


BUREAUCRATS, CAPITALISTS, AND RAPID 
INDUSTRIALIZATION ON THE PERIPHERY 


Jefferson East 

Ben Schneider, Princeton University 

Changing Relations between Private and Public Finance in 
Korea, Thailand, Mexico, and Brazil 

Syivia M. Maxfield, Yale University 

Symbiosis Without Parisitosis: The Ecology of Relations 
between Big Business and the State in Korea and Taiwan 
Karl Fields, University of Puget Sound 

The Elusive Embrace: Benign Collaboration between 
Business and the State in Developing Countries 

Ben Ross Schneider, Princeton University 

Robert R. Kaufman, Rutgers University 


FEMINIST MOVEMENT OR WOMEN’S MOVEMENTS? THE 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISON OF ACTIVISM 


Salon South - Pullman Highland 

Naomi Black, York University 

The Dynamics of Women’s Movement Politics and Political 
Representation in Sweden and the United States 

Diane Sainsbury, Stockholm University 

A Comparative Analysis of the Political Effectiveness of 
Women’s Strategies of Activism in India 

Jana Everett, University of Colorado-Denver 
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Room: 
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Papers: 


Disc: 


23-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


The Use of Initiatives by the Swiss and American Woman 
Suffrage Movement: Explaining Differences in Strategies 
Lee Ann Banaszak, /owa State University 

Karen Beckwith, The College of Wooster 

Cynthia Chavez Metoyer, Northern Arizona University 


PROBLEMS AND CRISES OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Edison Room 

Jonathan A. Fox, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

A Divided and impermeable Elite: The Struggle for 
Democracy in Panama 

Orlando J. Perez, University of Pittsburgh 

Peru: Transition to Democracy or Relapse into Chaos? 
A.J. Pinelo, Northern Kentucky University 
Democratic Crises, Regional Responses: The OAS and 
Democracy since 1991 

Robert B. Anderson, Bridgewater College 

Organizing Military Rebellion: Argentina and Venezuela 
Deborah L. Norden, Colby College 

Michelle M. Taylor, Texas A & M University 


ELECTORAL POLITICS AND POLITICAL TRANSITIONS 


Farragut Room 

James P. McGregor, US Information Agency 

The Impact of Electoral Laws on Parliamentary 
Fragmentation in Post-Communist Central and Eastern 
Europe 

James P. McGregor, US Information Agency 

The Shaping of Political Cleavage by Electoral Laws 
Charles L. Taylor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Krzysztof Jasiewicz, Washington and Lee University 


REPRESENTAT'‘ON AND COMMUNITY ON COMPLETION 
OF THE SINGLE EUROPEAN MARKET 


Parlor C-331 

Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston 

One Electorate or Twelve? The European Elections of 
1989 as a Test Case 

Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston 

Raymond Carol, University of Paris 

Collette Ysmail, University of Paris 

The European Consequences of a European Election: 
Electoral Research and the Democratic Deficit in the 
Europe of 1992 

Karlheinz Reif, Commission fo the EC 

Hermann Schmitt, University of Mannheim 

The Electoral Connection in a European Election: Findings 
from the 1989 European Election Study 

Cees Van Der Eijk, University of Amsterdam 

What is European about a European Election? Explaining 
the Vote in the 1989 European Elections 

Erik V. Oppenhuis, University of Amsterdam 

Michael Marsh, Trinity College 


ROUNDTABLE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY 
AND CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Intl Ballroom East 


29-8 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


30-5 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Miles Kahler, University of California-San Diego 
Judith Goldstein, Stanford University 

Joanne Gowa, Princeton University 

Robert Powell, University of California-Berkeley 
Janice Gross Stein, University of Toronto 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Parlor C-333 

Avery Goldstein, University of Pennsylvania 

The Sources of Nuclear Weapons Activities in India 
Peter Lavoy, Lawrence Livermore Nat’/ Laboratory 
The Power of Suggestion: Opaque Proliferation, Existential 
Detterence, and the South Asian Nuclear Arms 
Competition 

Devin Hagerty, University of Pennsylvania 
Understanding Nuclear Proliferation: Theoretical 
Explanation and National Practice 

Avery Goldstein, University of Pennsylvania 

Ben Frankel, Security Studies 


FORMAL MODELS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 
Co-sponsored by 4-4 


Adams Room 


POST-MAASTRICHT EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Parlor C-332 

Finn Laursen, European Institute of Public Administration 
Agenda Setting in European Integration: Conflict Between 
Voters, Government and Supranational institutions 
Gerald Schneider, University of Geneva 

Eruopean Monetary Union 

Klaus Gretschmann, European Institute of Public 
Administration 

The Political Economy of the EC Agricultural Reform 
Peter Nedergaard, /nstitute of Int! Economics & Mgmt 
Political Economy of EC-EFTA Relations 

Finn Laursen, European Institute of Public Administration 
Lloyd Gruber, Stanford University 

David M. Andrews, Scripps College 


FOREIGN POLICY DISCOURSE 


Dupont Room 

G. Robert Boynton, University of lowa 

Beer and Quiche in the Fast Lane: Signaller’s Dilemma, 
Democratic Debate, and the Gulf War 

Francis A. Beer, University of Colorado-Boulder 

Barry James Balleck, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Mark Lichbach, University of Colorado-Boulder 

The Bureaucratic Debate over Vietnam 

Stephen J. Majeski, University of Washington 

David Sylvan, Grad Institute of Int’ Studies 

Grammar of Conflict: U.S. Policymaking During the Korean 
War 

Jennifer L. Milliken, York University 

Michael D. Young, Ohio State University 

Donald A. Sylvan, Ohio State University 
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Papers: 
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Papers: 


38-6 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS IN ITS SECOND 
GENERATION 


Independence Room 

Jeanne A.K. Hey, Miami University 

Foreign Policy Analysis at a Generational Change: 
Continuing Change and New Innovations 

Laura Neack, Miami University 

Jeanne A.K. Hey, Miami University 

Patrick J. Haney, Miami University 

Falling "Dominoes" and Drug "Wars": The Metaphors of 
U.S. Foreign Policy 

Keith Shimko, Purdue University 

Cognition in Context: Revitalizing Bureaucratic Politics 
and Foreign Policy 

Brian Ripley, University of Pittsburgh 

The Interplay of External and Internal Factors in 
Comparative Foreign Policy Analysis 

Karen Mingst, University of Kentucky 

Charles Hermann, Ohio State University 

Colin Elman, Columbia University 


BIBLICAL ROOTS OF THE AMERICAN POLITY 


Parlor C-325 

Clarke E. Cochran, Texas Tech University 
"Bethshebagate": The Politics of Leadership Identity 
Stephen M. King, Ora/ Roberts University 

Kenneth L. Hanson, University of Central Florida 
Covenants and Kings: Deuteronomy and the American 
Founding 

George E. Connor, Southwest Missouri State University 
Covenant, Kingdom, Culture, and Constitution: An 
Analysis of Comparative Influence 

Gregory M. Scott, University of Central Oklahoma 
Stanley W. Moore, Pepperdine University 


DOING DEMOCRACY: APPLYING POLITICAL SCIENCE 
TO DEMOCRATIZATION IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Hamilton Room 

Harry W. Blair, Bucknell University 

Theories of Democracy and their Practical Implications for 
Foreign Aid Policy 

Christopher Sabatini, University of Virginia 

Applied Democracy Theory: Crafting a Strategy for 
Promoting Democracy in the Third World 

Harry W. Blair, Bucknell University 

Formulating U.S. Policies in Support of Democracy 
Michael Morfit, USA/D 

Promoting Democracy Abroad: The Interface Between 
Political Scientists and Policy Makers 

Sabri Sayari, National Academy of Sciences 

Promoting Legal System Reform: Sectoral Experience in 
Democratization 

Gary Hansen, USA/D 

Deborah Brautigam, Columbia University 


THE RHETORIC OF POLITICAL FILM 


Grant Room 

Robert P. Boynton, University of lowa 

The American Politician on Film: From Mr. Smith to Bob 
Roberts 

J.M. Sanchez, Adelphi University 


Thursday, 3;30 pm 


The Art of Fascism: Classical and Democratic Forms 
Keith Hope, Southern Illinois University 
Lance Bennett, University of Washington 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL ACTION IN THE 
ERA OF COMPLEXITY: OLD AND NEW FORMS 


Parlor C-326 

Stephen Fisher, Emory & Henry College 

Active Radio: The Pacifica Experience 

Jeff Land, University of Oregon 

Public Policy and Economic Transformation: What Policies 
are "Public"? 

Dale Hathaway, Butler University 

Acting in Concert: Music, Community and Political Action 
Among Contemporary Native Americans in the Upper 
Midwest 

Mark S. Mattern, University of Minnesota 

Organizing and Women in the Military 

Mary Lou Kendrigan, Lansing Community College 
Stephen Fisher, Emory & Henry College 


INNOVATIVE APPROACHES IN EXPERIENTIAL 
EDUCATION 


Room: Georgetown East 

Chair: Mark S. Hyde, Providence College 

Papers: Impact and Influence of the Toronto-Ottawa Comparative 
Political Internship: A Study of 15 Years of the Program 
Helen M. Graves, University of Michigan-Dearborn 
AIDS and Community Action: Developing a Pedagogical 
Strategy 
Craig A. Rimmerman, Hobart & William Smith College 
On Simulation Design in Political Science 
Timothy E. Dolan, University of Texas at Tyler 
Sally M. Edwards, University of Louisville 


HYDE PARK SESSION Il: GAYS IN THE MILITARY - WHAT 
iS TO BE DONE? (Hyde Park Sessions are open discussion 
sessions with no formal presentations. The Chairperson is 
a facilitator. Participation is from the audience. Come, 
speak your mind.) 


Room: Terrace Level 
Chair: Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University 


APSA Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
THE TEACHING OF LATINO POLITICS 
Room: Lincoln West 
Chair: Luis Ricardo Fraga, Stanford University 
Part: Rodolfo O. De La Garza, University of Texas-Austin 
Rodney E. Hero, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Benjamin Marquez, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Claremont institute 


PANEL 4 A ROUNDTABLE ON MILKIS’S "PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTIES” 


Room: Thoroughbred Room 


Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
42-2 
Disc: 
Disc: 
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Thursday, 3:30 pm - 5:30 pm 


Christina F. Jeffrey, Kennesaw State College 
Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College 

Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers University 
Sidney M. Milkis, Brandeis University 

John Marini, University of Nevada - Reno 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


PANEL 2 ROUNDTABLE: DEFINING STATIST POLICY-MAKING, OR 
WHAT MAKES FRANCE LIKE JAPAN AND DIFFERENT 
FROM GERMANY AND THE U.S. 


Parlor C-328 

Vivien A. Schmidt, University of Massachusetts,Boston 
John T.S. Keeler, University of Washington 

Amy G. Mazur, Indiana University, Indianapolis 

Martin A. Schain, New York University 

Vivien A. Schmidt, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
David Wilsford, Georgia Inst of Technology 

Frank Baumgartner, Texas A & M University 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 3 THE FIRST 222 DAYS: A ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
CLINTON ADMINISTRATION AND LESBIAN AND GAY 
ISSUES 


Cabinet Room 

Leonard P. Hirsch, Smithsonian Institution 

Gerry Studds, U.S. House of Representatives 

Peri Jude Radecic, Nat! Lesbian & Gay Task Force 


IPSA Study Group 19 on Comparative Health Policy 


PANEL 1 DEMOCRATIZATION, HUMAN CAPITAL & GROWTH: THE 
CHANGING NATURE OF HEALTH POLICIES 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Christa Altenstetter, CUNY-Queens College 

Are there Lags between Health and Other Sectors of the 
Economy? 

Thomas Getzen, Temple University 

The State and the Restructuring of British Columbia’s 
Health Care System 

Geoffrey R. Weller, 

What Kind of Health-Care "Internai Market" - A 
Cross-Europe View of the Options 

Rod Sheaff, University of Manchester 

Implementation of a Single Health System: New 
Relationship Between the Public and the Private Sectors 
... in Brazil 

Ana L. Viana, Universidade Estadual de Campinas 
Marcos S. Queiroz, Universidade Estadual de Campinas 


Political Scientists for a Progressive Democracy 
PANEL 1 THE PUBLIC (SECTOR) AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Jackson Room 

Jerome M. Mileur, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
The Private and Public Sectors: The History of an 
Ideological Jurisprudence 

William P. Kreml, University of South Carolina 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Progressive Democracy: Regressive Politics 

Jerome M. Mileur, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Jeffery L. Sedgwick, University of 
Massachusetts-Amherst 

Marcia Lynn Whicker, Rutgers University 

Steven Teles, University of Virginia 


Workshop on Case Studies in Democratization 
PANEL 1 WORKSHOP ON CASE STUDIES IN DEMOCRATIZATION 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Georgetown West 

Gabriel A. Almond, Stanford University 

France and Britain 

Robert J. Mundt, U of North Carolina-Charlotte 
Korea and Japan 

Scott C. Flanagan, Florida State University 
Aie-Rie Lee, Texas Tech University 

Mexico 

Wayne A. Cornelius, University of California-San Diego 
Poland 

Raymond Taras, Tulane University 

Russia 

Thomas F. Remington, Emory University 
South Africa 

Sheridan W. Johns, Ill, Duke University 

Spain 

Donald Share, University of Puget Sound 
Taiwan 

Huoyan Shyu, Academia Sinica 


THURSDAY, 5:30 PM 


PI SIGMA ALPHA LECTURE 
The Honorable Carol Moseley Braun, U.S. Senate (illinois) 


Room: _ Intl Ballroom East 


The American Society of International Law 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE: THE RELEVANCE OF LAW IN THE STUDY 
AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Charlotte Ku, American Society of International Law 
How Do the Media Examine Legal Issues in Coverage of 
International Events? 

John King Gamble, Pennsylvania State University, Erie 
The International Court of Justice in the Post-Cold War 
World 

Keith Highet, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle and the 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies 
International Institutions and the Law: The 
Environment/Development Agenda 

Lee Kimball, Washington, DC 

Law and U.S. Foreign Policy 

Bruce Rashkow, U.S. Department of State 


Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
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APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 


Thursday, 5:30 pm - Friday, 8:45 am 


FRIDAY, 8:45 AM 


(Co-Sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 
from the National Science Foundation) 
SESSION 1 DYNAMIC GRAPHICS STATISTICAL COMPUTING 


1-8 


Intl Ballroom West 

Aage R. Clausen, Ohio State University 

Use of Video Series "Against All Odds" in Methods 
Instruction 

Thomas C. Brogan, Albright College 

The Challenges of Establishing a PC Lab 

David Bowers, Jr., University of Southern Mississippi 
"Chinatown" as a Template for Data Analysis 
Tracy Lightcap, Lagrange College 

Peter M. Radcliffe, Ohio State University 

Charles E. Smith, Jr., Ohio State University 
Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 

Roy Dawes, Gettysburg College 

John F. Kramer, Sonoma State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


The Washington Post National Weekly 
PANEL 1 THE NEW WASHINGTON 


Jefferson East 

David S. Broder, The Washingtcn Post 
E.J. Dionne, The Washington Post 
Rich Morin, The Washington Post 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


THURSDAY, 8:00 PM 


FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY WORKSHOP: BEYOND 
CONVERSATION STOPPERS: BRIDGES TO FEMINIST THEORIES 


Room: Parlor C-325 


39-8 CONVERSATION WITH THE TRANSFORMATIONAL 


POLITICS COORDINATOR AND 1994 PROGRAM CHAIR 


Room: Parlor C-332 


THURSDAY, 8:30 PM 


APSA Awards Ceremony and Presidential Address 


Room: _ Inti Ballroom East 
Presentation of Awards: 
Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 
Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California-San Diego 


Introduction of President: 
Jack Peltason, University of California 3-5 
Presidential Address: 
Lucius J. Barker, Stanford University 
"Limits of Political Strategy: A Systemic View of the 
African American Experience" 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


THE SELF, SELF-REALIZATION, AND THE NEW 
LIBERALISM 


Lincoln East 

Alan Ryan, Princeton University 

A Non-Hypothetical Liberalism: The Utilitarian 
Communitarianism of J.A. Hobson 

Michael Freeden, Mansfield College, University of Oxford 
The Communitarian Liberalism of T.H. Green 

Avital Simhony, College of William and Mary 

Moral Personality, Rights and Common Good in L.T. 
Hobhouse’s Liberal Thought 

David Weinstein, Wake Forest University 

Richard E. Flathman, Johns Hopkins University 
Alan Ryan, Princeton University 


POLITICS AS DIALOGUE: COMMUNITIES OF INTELLECT 
IN AMERICA 


Map Room 

Philip Abbott, Wayne State University 

Political Identity, Gender, and the American Sense of 
Place:Mabel Dodge Luhan’s "Taos" & Henry David 
Thoreau’s "Walden" 

Philip Abbott, Wayne State University 

The Transformation of Liberal Public Discourse in the Cold 
War: German Emigre Social Scientists in America 

Joanna V. Scott, Eastern Michigan University 

Defending the Faith: American Fundamentalism in the 
Early Twentieth Century 

Michael Lienesch, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 
The Pedagogical Purposes of a Political Science 

Stephen T. Leonard, University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill 

Russell L. Hanson, /ndiana University 

Laura J. Scalia, University of Houston 


FEMINIST IDENTITY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


Cabinet Room 

Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 

The Role of Discourse in Feminist Identity and the 
Feminist Social Movement 

Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 
Generational Differences in the Meaning of ‘Feminist’ as a 
Political Label 

Leonie Huddy, SUNY-Stony Brook 

John Bracciodieta, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Mobilizing Women: Reconceptualizing the Relationships 
between Identity, Interests, and Opportunities 

Barbara J. Nelson, University of Minnesota 

Sue Tolleson Rinehart, Texas Technical University 
Wynne W. Moskop, Saint Louis University 


POLITICS AND THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
POST-MODERNITY 


State Room 

Tracy B. Strong, University of California-San Diego 
Politics as the Rethinking of Tradition? The Political 
Implications of Heidegger’s "Return to the Pre-Socratics" 
Carol B. Fiedler, University of Chicago 


Disc: Disc: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
2-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Friday, 8:45 am 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Derrida’s Interpretation of Rousseau’s Chair: 
Origin of Languages" 

John T. Scott, Dartmouth College 
Gadamer’s Way: From Heidegger to Plato 
Catherine H. Zuckert, Carleton College 


Michael Alien Gillespie, Duke University 


"Essay on the 


FORMAL MODELS IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Adams Room 

Ken W. Kollman, Northwestern University 

A Came-Theoretic Analysis of Elite Cooperation and the 
Prospects for Democratic Consolidation 

Gretchen Casper, Texas A & M University 
Michelle M. Taylor, Texas A & M University 
International Economic Policy Coordination under 
Hegemony, Leadership and Parity 

Scott Gates, Michigan State University 

Sara McLauglin, Michigan State University 

Sherry B. Quinones, Michigan State University 

A Formal Model of One-Party Dominance in Taiwan 
Chih-cheng Lo, California State Library 

Ken W. Kollman, Northwestern University 
Hendrikus Dorussen, University of Texas-Austin 


9-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


A ROUNDTABLE ON CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE 
MEMBERS’ PERSPECTIVES 


Intl Ballroom East 

Steven S. Smith, University of Minnesota 

David L. Boren, U.S. Senate 

Pete Domenici, U.S. Senate 

David Dreier, U.S. House of Representatives 
Lee H. Hamilton, U.S. House of Representatives 


THE CONTEMPORARY PRESIDENCY AND PRESIDENTIAL 
INFLUENCE 


Caucus Room 

Michael L. Mezey, De Paul University 

Radical Makeover: The Post-War Transformation of the 
American Presidency 

G. Calvin Mackenzie, Co/by College 

What Difference Does the Calendar Make? Changes in 
the Presidential Capital and Success Over Time. 
Russell D. Renka, Southeast Missouri State University 
Agenda Setting: What Influence Do Presidents Actually 
Have? 

Fengyan Shi, Georgetown University 

Paul Light, University of Minnesota 

Robert J. Spitzer, SUNY-Cortland 


ROUNDTABLE: FORECASTING THE 1992 ELECTION 
Intl Ballroom West 

Robert Erickson, University of Houston 

Michael S. Lewis-Beck, University of lowa 

James Campbell, Louisiana State University 

Alan |. Abramowitz, Emory University 


ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION AND POLITICAL CONFLICT 


Hemisphere Room 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Martin Shefter, Cornel! University 

Mobilization and Participation in the 1992 Election 
John M. Hansen, University of Chicago 

Steven J. Rosenstone, University of Michigan 
The Disjunction Between Political Conflict and Electoral 
Mobilization in Contemporary America 

Benjamin Ginsberg, Johns Hopkins University 
Walter R. Mebane Jr., Cornell University 

Martin Shefter, Cornel/ University 

David R. Mayhew, Yale University 

James A. Morone, Brown University 


PARTY LEADERSHIP AND IDENTITY IN THE 1992 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Dupont Room 

Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University 

A Different Kind of Democrat: Bill Clinton, the DLC, and 
the Construction of a New Party Identity 

Jon Hale, University of Oklahoma 

Party Identity as Communicated through the 1992 
Democratic and Republican Party Platforms 

Terri Susan Fine, University of Central Florida 

Did 1992 Produce New Images of the Political Parties? 
Paul A. Smith, SUNY-Binghamton 

Sean Blinn, SUNY-Binghamton 

Lawrence D. Longley, Lawrence University 

Anthony Corrado, Jr., Colby College 


ANTI-PARTY SENTIMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE AND 
NORTH AMERICA 
Co-sponsored by 25-9 


Parlor C-332 


AUTHORS MEET CRITICS: THE SUPREME COURT AND 
THE ATTITUDINAL MODEL 


Thoroughbred Room 

Susan E. Lawrence, Rutgers University 
Jeffrey Segal, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Harold J. Spaeth, Michigan State University 
Lawrence Baum, Ohio State University 
Deborah Barrow, Auburn University 

H. W. Perry, Jr., Harvard University 

Gerald N. Rosenberg, University of Chicago 
Rogers M. Smith, Yale University 


A THEORY OF LIBERTY: AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS 


Jefferson West 

John Brigham, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Harry Hirsch, University of California-San Diego 
Kenneth S. Sherrill, Hunter College Library 

Lief H. Carter, University of Georgia 

Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University 

Philippa Strum, CUNY-Graduate Center 

Michele Berger, University of Michigan 


MARKET-LIKE ARRANGEMENTS AND THE PROVISION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


Kalorama Room 


Disc: 
4-7 
Room: Disc: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 9-13 
Part: 
Ron: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 11-1 
Room: 
8-1 Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
8-9 12-4 
Ron 
Ron 
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15-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Michael Lipsky, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 
Contracting for the Hollow State: State and Local Social 
Services and Nonprofit Providers 

H. Brinton Milward, University of Arizona 

Public Authorities, High Technology, and Accountability: 
Dilemmas in Creating "Nonbureaucratic" Public 
Organizations 

Dennis C. Muniak, Towson State University 

Public Values, Private Admin.: Nonprofit-Government 
Contracting and the Delivery of Human Services 
Deborah A. Auger, University of Delaware 

Teaching How Government Works to Its Future Customers 
and Clients 

William C. Johnson, Bethe/ College 

Leda Mcintyre Hall, Indiana University-South Bend 


ROUNDTABLE: A NATIONAL URBAN POLICY IN OUR 
TIMES 


Jefferson East 

Wilbur C. Rich, Wellesley College 

Peter Eisinger, University of Wisconsin 

Bryan D. Jones, Texas A & M University 

Paul E. Peterson, Harvard University 

Clarence N. Stone, University of Maryland 
Susan E. Clarke, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Michael B. Preston, U Of Southern California 
Demetrios Caraley, Barnard College & Columbia 
University. 


ELECTIONS AND VOTING BEHAVIOR IN THE STATES 


Edison Room 

Keon S. Chi, Georgetown College 

Class Bias in State Electorates and State Public Policy: A 
Longitudinal Analysis 

Kim Q. Hill, Texas A & M University 

Jan E. Leighley, Texas A & M University 

Anglea Hinton-Andersson, Texas A&M University 

Do the Rules Count? Election Law Reform and Voter 
Turnout in the States 

Jerry W. Calvert, Montana State University 

Jack Gilchrist, Montana State University 

The Development of Two Party Competition in the South: 
The Role of Party Organization 

William E. Cassie, University of Kentucky 

The Use of Counter Proposals in the Direct Democracy 
Process 

Susan A. Banducci, Oregon State University 

Charles S. Bullock Ill, University of Georgia 


POSTER SESSION: CONTEMPORARY POLICY ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN STATES 


Terrace Level 

Dennis O. Grady, Appalachian State University 
Congress and Delegation of Authority to States: 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact as an Example of 
How NOT to Do It 

Carol S. Weissert, Michigan State University 

Jeffrey Hill, Michigan State University 

The Politics of State Welfare Policy: How Politics Affects 
Policymaking in States’ AFDC Programs 

Jack Tweedie, SUNY-Binghamton 


16-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


18-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Friday, 8:45 am 


Institutions and Competition in the Model of State 
Policymaking 

Charles J. Barrilleaux, Florida State University 

State Enforcements of Federal Occupational Safety and 
Health Requirements, 1983-1991 

Emmett N. Lombard, Pembroke State University 
Michael R. Hawthorne, Pembroke State University 
Public Utility Commissions and Regulatory Policy: 
Demand-Side Management Regulation in the States 
John A. Altman, University of Tennessee-Knoxville 


IMPACT OF POLICY ON DEMOCRATIC POLITICS: A 
ROUNDTABLE 


Lincoln West 

Steven R. Smith, Duke University 

Lawrence D. Brown, Columbia University 
Hugh Heclo, George Mason University 

Helen Ingram, University of Arizona 

O. Paul Pierson, Harvard University 

Richard Vallely, Swarthmore College 

Carwin C. Williams, Brigham Young University 


THEORIES OF THE POLICY PROCESS 


Farragut Room 

Paul Sabatier, University of California-Davis 

Multiple Perspectives on Automotive Emissions Control 
Paul Sabatier, University of California-Davis 

Hank C. Jenkins-Smith, University of New Mexico 
The Politics of Administrative Design: Legislative 
Coalitions and the Bureaucracy 

B. Dan Wood, Texas A & M University 

William F. West, Texas A & M University 
Professionalization, Political Control, and Regulatory Policy 
Change 

Marc A. Eisner, Wes/eyan University 

Evan J. Ringquist, Florida State University 

Jeff Worsham, West Virginia University 

Ideas, Networks, and Policy Streams: Privatization in 
Britain and Germany 

Nikos Zahariadis, University of Georgia 

Christopher S. Allen, University of Georgia 
Institutional Rational Choice and Advocacy Coalitions: 
Improving Theories of the Policy Process 

Edelia Schlager, University of Arizona 

William Blomquist, /ndiana University-Indianapolis 
Peter Deleon, University of Colorado-Boulder 


GENDER AND THE COURTS 


Grant Room 

Melissa Haussman, Clark University 

Feminist Women Judges 

Elaine Martin, Eastern Michigan University 

The Chilly Climate in Academia: A Source of Litigation 
Fred A. Meyer, Jr., Ball State University 

Ralph Baker, Ba// State University 

Do Courts Respond to Political Clout or Repeat Player 
Status: An Analysis of Roe v. Wade in the Federal Courts 
Barbara Maria Yarnold, Florida International University 
Ann Chih Lin, Brookings Institution 

Susan Gluck Mezey, Loyola University Chicago 


Chair: 
i 
Disc: Room: 
Chair: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
| 
| 
Disc: 
| 
Disc: 
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Friday, 8:45 am 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


21-4 


Room: 


Papers: 


22-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON RACE, GENDER AND 
ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 


Jackson Room 

Mitchell F. Rice, Louisiana State University 

Race and the Structure of Identity 

Jerry Nowell, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Alternative Paradigms of Ethnic Harmony 

Michael Haas, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

The Structural Politics of Race: Toward a New Approach 
to the Study of Race in American Politics 

Robert C. Lieberman, Princeton University 

Choosing Identity: Negotiating Race, Gender, and 
Ethnicity--Nadine Gordimer’s Depiction of the Possibilities 
Maureen Whitebrook, University of Sheffield 

Roberta S. Sigel, Rutgers University 


LABOR, SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
IDEOLOGY DURING THE PROGRESSIVE ERA 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Susan Sterett, SUNY-Binghamton 

Before Interest-Group Liberalism: The Constitutional 
Prohibition Against Class Leg. in the First American 
Republic 

Howard Gillman, U Of Southern California 

The Progressive Party and Social Movements: The 
"Critical" Election of 1912 

Sidney M. Milkis, Brandeis University 

Daniel Tichenor, Brandeis University 

The Failure of the Progressive Labor Alliance 

Ruth O’Brien, University of Denver 

Eileen Lorenzi McDonagh, Northeastern University 
Richard A. Harris, Rutgers University-Camden 


ETHNOPOLITICS II 


Parlor C-329 

Are Compensatory Programs Just? A Six Nation Study 

D. John Grove, University of Denver 

Democratic Regime Stability and Corporate National 
Identity: A Theoretical Model and Comparative Study 
Rebecca Kook, University of Haifa Library 

The Formation of European Identity in Central and Eastern 
Europe: Some Lessons form Spain 

Michael P. Marks, University of Wyoming 


RETHINKING THEORIES OF REGIME CHANGE 


Independence Room 

Beverly Carolease Grier, Clark University 

Conceptual Reification in the Comparative Analysis of 
Revolution 

Jeff Goodwin, New York University 

Rethinking Agency and Structure in the Study of Regime 
Transitions 

James Mahoney, University of California-Berkeley 
Richard Snyder, University of California-Berkeley 

The Units Problem in Comparative Politics: Accounting for 
the Failure to Achieve Democracy, Development and 
Self-Reliance 

Dean E. McHenry, Jr., Claremont Graduate School 
Michael Bratton, Michigan State University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Reom: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


27-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


BLUEPRINTS FOR DEMOCRATIZATION: INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE AND THE TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM 


Hamilton Room 

Ellen Comisso, University of California-San Diego 
Institutional Choice in Post-Communist Eastern Europe 
Barbara Geddes, University of California-Los Angeles 
The Political Construction of Civil Societies: A 
Comparative Analysis of Africa and Eastern Europe 
Shaheen Mozaffar, Bridgewater State College 
Legislating Justice: Parliament and the Restitution 
Question in Hungary 

Ellen Comisso, University of California-San Diego 
Roots of Post-Soviet Authoritarianism 

Philip G. Roeder, University of California-San Diego 
Michael Bernhard, Pennsylvania State University 


ANTI-PARTY SENTIMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE AND 
NORTH AMERICA 
Co-sponsored by 9-13 


Parlor C-332 

Robert Harmel, Texas A & M University 

De-Mobilizing the Party System: The Political Class and 
Anti-Party Politics in France, 1981-1992 

Andrew M. Appleton, Canisius College 

Crumbling Edges? Anti-Party Parties in Western 
Democracies 

Thomas Poguntke, Mannheim University 

Scapegoats or Sacred Cows? The Uses of Anti-Party 
Rhetoric in Twentieth Century Germany 

Susan E. Scarrow, University of Houston 
Ethnic-Nationalist Parties in Western Europe: A Framework 
for Analysis 

Ferdinand Mueller-Rommel 

Kay Lawson, San Francisco State University 


THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AND 
MONETARY COOPERATION 


Parlor C-330 

Beth Simmons, Duke University 

International and Domestic Factors in the Rise, Reign, and 
Demise of the Classical Gold Standard 

Jeff Frieden, University of California-Los Angeles 

British Exit, German Voice, French Loyalty: Cooperation 
andDefection in the 1992-93 ERM Crisis 

David R. Cameron, Yale University 

Institutional Choice and International Collaboration in 
International Monetary Affairs 

Miles Kahler, University of California-San Diego 

Kenneth A. Oye, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


REGIONAL SECURITY AFTER THE COLD WAR 


Parlor C-333 

Mohammed Ayoob, Michigan State University 

South Asian Security After the Cold War 

Kavita R. Khory, Mount Holyoke College 

The New World Order and Its Impact on Third World 
Security 

Patricia T. Morris, Purdue University 

Conflict Resolution in South America After the Cold War 
David Mares, University of California-San Diego 

James J. Wirtz, Naval Postgraduate School 


Disc: Disc: 

Disc: 

Disc: 

— 

Disc: 
Disc: 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Parlor C-325 

John B. Goodman, Harvard University 

The End of Protectionism? Foreign Direct Investment and 
the Local Demand for Protection 

John B. Goodman, Harvard University 

Debora L. Spar, Harvard University 

David B. Yoffie, Harvard University 

Congressional Delegation and the Domestic Politics of 
Trade Regulation 

Wendy L. Hansen, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Protectionism and the American Steel Industry: An 
Empirical Analysis 

Stephanie Lenway, University of Minnesota 

Randall Mork, University of Minnesota 

Bernard Young, University of Minnesota 

Domestic Politics of Ratification of Foreign Trade 
Agreements 

Helen Milner, Columbia University 

Judith Goldstein, Stanford University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Room: 
Chair: 


GROUPS IN FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONMAKING: 
INSIGHTS FROM POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Monroe East 

Richard C. Eichenberg, Tufts University 

Decision Rules as Mechanisms of Elite Socialization 
Fritz Gaenslen, Gettysburg College 

Sequential Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy Groups 
Charles Hermann, Ohio State University 

Robert S. Billings, Ohio State University 

More Than the Sum of Their Parts: Decision Groups and 
International Relations 

Paul A Kowert, Ohio State University 

Working at the Interface: A Conceptual Framework for 
Analysis of Group Processes in Political Decisionmaking 
Deborah Gruenfeld, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Joseph McGrath, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

Ryan Beasley, Ohio State University 

Julie Kaarbo, University of Kansas 

Ole R. Holsti, Duke University 

Richard C. Eichenberg, Tufts University 


Disc: 
38-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


NEW METHODS OF ENHANCING TURNOUT IN THE 
AMERICAN ELECTORATE Disc: 
Monroe West 40-5 
Richard L. Engstrom, University of New Orleans 

Is There a Sleeping Giant? A Study of the Effectiveness of 
Get-Out-the-Vote Efforts in California in 1992 

Nadine S. Koch, California St University-Los Angeles 

H. Eric Schockman 

Kim C. Cranston 

Theodore Anagnoson, California St University-Los Angeles 
Inside the "Black Box" of Representation: Predicting 
African-American Electoral Success 

Thomas E. Cavanagh, Yale University 

Perot, Recession, MTV and Motor Voter: Decomposing 
the 1992Turn-out Rise 

Stephen Knack, American University 

Building a Coalition to End Voter Frustration 

Raymond E. Wolfinger, University of California-Berkeley 
Joseph F. Zimmerman, SUNY Albany-Rockefeller College 
Lorn S. Foster, Pomona College 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Friday, 8:45 am 


RELIGION AND VIOLENCE: HOW DO RELIGIOUS 
JUSTIFICATIONS SHAPE THE CONDUCT OF VIOLENCE 


Parlor C-326 

David C. Rapoport, University of California-Los Angeles 
Egyptian Religious Radicalism 

Ibrahim Karawan, University of Utah 

The Christian Identity Movement 

Michael Barkun, Syracuse University 

Islam and Violence: The Spurious Correlation 

Jerrold D. Green, University of Arizona 

David C. Rapoport, University of California-Los Angeles 
Martha Crenshaw, Wes/eyan University 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS AND ISSUES IN TEACHING 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Parlor C-327 

William J. Ball, Trenton State College 

Mathematica: A Tool for Political Science Teaching and 
Research 

Dean F. Duncan, Gettysburg College 

A Practical Guide to Using ICONS (International 
Communications and Negotiations Simulations) 
Vernon J. Vavrina, Marist College 

Applications of Computer Assisted Decision Support 
Systems in Teaching International Relations 

Charles M. Benjamin, Bethe/ College 

Bruce J. Neubauer, Wayne State College 


POLITICAL PERSUASION IN THE 1992 ELECTION 


Georgetown West 

Michael A. Milburn, Harvard University 

Effects of the "People’s Presidential Debate" on 
Undecided Voters in the Richmond Area 

Michael Delli Carpini, Columbia University 

Scott Keeter, Virginia Commonwealth University 
The 1992 Presidential Debates: The Event vs. the 
Mediated Version 

Kim Downing, Rutgers University 

The Rise of Candidate Perot 

John R. Zaller, University of California-Los Angeles 
Celebrity Politics 

John M. Orman, Fairfield University 

Michael B. MacKuen, University of Missouri-St. Louis 


1968: 25 YEARS LATER 


Military Room 

Stephen Bronner, Rutgers University 

The Sixties as Metaphor 

Meta Mendel-Reyes, Swarthmore College 

Social Movements and the New Left Legace 

Carl Boggs, Jr., National University 

Radical Continuities: New Left, Squatters, Autonomen, 
and Change 

George Katsiaficas, Wentworth Institute 

Morning Glory, Evening Shade: Abbie Hoffman’s Legacy 
Christine Kelly, Rutgers University 

Stephen Bronner, Rutgers University 


29-6 34-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
31-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
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Friday, 8:45 am - 10:45 am 


Claremont Institute 
PANEL 5 ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


Room: Georgetown East 

Chair: J. Jackson Barlow, Juniata College 

Papers: Rest and Motion in Thucydides: The Case of Brasidas 
Jack V. Riley, University of South Carolina 
Secularization and Legitimacy 
Richard Kennington, Catholic University of America 
Expansion and Necessity: Augustine on the Roman 
Empire 
Richard J. Dougherty, University of Dallas 

Disc: Terence E. Marshall, University of Paris 


Conference Group on German Politics 
PANEL 1 DOMESTIC CONSEQUENCES OF GERMAN UNIFICATION 


Room: Bancroft Room 
Chair: Arthur B. Gunlicks, University of Richmond 


Papers: The Impact of Unification on Everyday Life: A Case Study 


of Leipzig 
Eva Kolinsky, Keele University 
The Germans and the "Others": Racism, Xenophobia or 
Self-Defense? 
Manfred P. Kuechler, CUNY-Hunter College 
Compromise or Concession? The Politics of Abortion in 
United Germany 
Joyce M. Mushaben, University of Missouri, St. Louis 
State Administrtion and Interest Groups in the New 
Laender 
Gert-Joachim Glaessner, Humboldt University 
Eckard Schroeter, Freie Universitat Berlin 

Disc: Arthur B. Gunlicks, University of Richmond 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 4 THE CHILLY CLIMATE FOR LESBIANS AND GAYS IN THE 


ACADEMY: A ROUNDTABLE 


Parlor C-328 

Joan C. Tronto, CUNY-Hunter College 

Jean Grossholtz, Mount Holyoke College 

Michael A. Jogerst, University of lowa 

Elliott Challandes, University of Cincinnati 

Vivien Ng, University of Oklahoma 

Jaime Weinberg, Georgetown University 

Genie N.L. Stowers, San Francisco State University 


Society for Greek Political Thought 
PANEL 1 ARISTOTLE’S POLITY 


Room: Conservatory 
Chair: John F. Wilson, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Papers: Virtues into Rights: Aristotle’s Mixed Constitution 
James T. Dunn, Jr., University of Chicago 
The Goodness of Polity: A Formal Inquiry into the 
Political Community 
John F. Wilson, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Leslie G. Rubin, Society for Greek Political Thought 
Walter J. Thompson, University of Notre Dame 


Working Group for the Study of Political Party Conventions 


PANEL 1 THE PARTY ELITE STUDY THROUGH FIVE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS, 1976 - 1992 


Room: Chevy Chase Room 

Chair: Jo Freeman, Brooklyn, NY 

Papers: Group Representation at the 1988 and 1992 National 
Nominating Conventions 
Denise L. Baer, House Democratic Caucus 
McClosky Revisited: A Comparison of African Amer 
Delegates to the 1992 Democratic and Republican Natl 
Conventions 
David A. Bositis, Joint Ctr Poli & Econ Studies 
Changing Political Terrain, 1980-92: An Over-time 
Comparison of Dem & Rep Party Elites, Party Identifiers, & 
Mass Public 
John S. Jackson, Ill, Southern Illinois U-Carbondale 
Charles D. Hadley, University of New Orleans 
Donald L. Fowler, Fow/er Communications 


FRIDAY, 10:45 AM 


LIBERALS, COMMUNITARIANS, AND THE POLITICS OF 
IDENTITY 


Chevy Chase Room 

Suzanne Jacobitti, Southern Illinois University 

An Argument Against Liberal Justifications for Democracy 
in Confucian Societies 

Daniel Bell, National University of Singapore 
Reconceptualizing Social Solidarity in a World of 
Difference 

Joseph M. Schwartz, Temple University 

The Import of Locke for Liberal Reconstruction Grounded 
in Greater Community 

Oren M. Levin-Waldman, University of Chicago 
Individuals vs. Humanity in Liberal Theory: Hume, Locke, 
Rawls and the Case of the Environment 

Susan P. Liebell, University of Chicago 

David Fott, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

Suzanne Jacobitti, Southern Iilinois University 


2-20 EMPOWERMENT AND IDENTITY 


Room: Parlor C-332 

Chair: Jeffrey Isaac, Indiana University 

Papers: Identity and Marginalization: AIDS in the Black 
Community 
Cathy J. Cohen, Yale University 
Feminism, Identity and Relationship as Political Practice 
Nancy Hirschmann, Cornell University 
Political Identity and the Limits of the New Institutionalism 
Victoria Hattam, Yale University 
Jeffrey Isaac, Indiana University 
lra Katznelson, New School For Social Research 


RECONCEIVING THE NATURE AND BOUNDARIES OF THE 
MODERN, PREMODERN, AND POSTMODERN 


Parlor C-329 

Aryeh Botwinick, Temple University 

Maimondes and Hobbes: Reconceiving the Relationship 
Between the Premodern, Postmodern, and the Modern 
Aryeh Botwinick, Temple University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

Disc: 

Room: 

Chair: 

Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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4-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Modernization and Post-Modernization 

Fred R. Dalimayr, University of Notre Dame 
Affirming Ordinary Life 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, Vanderbilt University 
Stephen K. White, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


MULTIPERIOD GAME MODELS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


State Room 

Timothy J. Feddersen, Northwestern University 
Legislative Institutions in a Dynamic Game 
Daniel Diermeier, University of Rochester 
Learning about the Median 

Jeffrey S. Banks, University of Rochester 

A Reputational Model of the Presidential Veto 
Nolan M. McCarty, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Joe Harrington, Johns Hopkins University 
David Epstein, Columbia University 


MODEL SPECIFICATION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 


Parlor C-330 

Elisabeth Gerber, California Institute of Tech. 

The Searchers I|:Specification Uncertainty in the Study of 
Macro Politics 

John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 

Modeling and Interpreting Interactions in Logit and Probit 
Analyses 

Chi Huang, University of Kentucky 

Todd Sheilds, University of Kentucky 

Levels of Measurement and Regression Models: An 
Hypothesis-Testing Approach 

William G. Jacoby, University of South Carolina 
Elisabeth Gerber, California Institute of Tech. 

Robert C. Luskin, University of Texas-Austin 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE POWER: A ROUNDTABLE 


Jefferson East 

Joseph Cooper, Johns Hopkins University 
John H. Aldrich, Duke University 

Keith Krehbiel, Stanford Grad Schi Of Business 
David W. Rohde, Michigan State University 
Kenneth Shepsle, Harvard University 

Steven S. Smith, University of Minnesota 


ROUNDTABLE: THE LURE OF PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Intl Ballroom West 

Michael A. Genovese, Loyo/a Marymount University 
Thomas E. Cronin, Colorado College 

Terry Eastland, Ethics and Public Policy Center 
Harold Hongju Koh, Yale University 

Jeremy Rabkin, Cornel/ University 


INTERPRETING THE 1992 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Jefferson West 

John G. Geer, Arizona State University 

The 1992 Election: Party Identification and Beyond 
Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 


Friday, 10:45 am 


Performance, Policy, Partisanship - Perot: Complimentary 
Interpretations of the 1992 Elections 

J. Merrill Shanks, University of California-Berkeley 
Warren E. Miller, Arizona State University 

Stanley Kelley, Jr., Princeton University 

Richard W. Boyd, Wesleyan University 


SOCIAL GROUPS, RESOURCES, AND POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 


Monroe East 

Rodolfo O. de la Garza, University of Texas-Austin 
Participation, Resources, and Representation 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 

Henry E. Brady, University of California-Berkeley 
Kay Lehman Schlozman, Boston College 

Social Identity, Voluntary Associations, and Political 
Actions 

J.W. Van Deth, University of Nijmegen 
Demographic, Social and Psychological Correlates of 
Illegal Protest in Peru 

Henry Dietz, University of Texas-Austin 

Political Mobilization for the Environment 

Timothy J. Ressmeyer, Northern Iilinois University 
Marianne C. Stewart, University of Texas at Dallas 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION 


Dupont Room 

M. Margaret Conway, University of Florida 

The Complete Congressional Party: Governing and 
Electing 

Diana F. Dwyre, University. Maryland, Baltimore County 
Local Party Campaigning and Electoral Mobilization in 
Britain 

Paul Whiteley, College Of William & Mary 

Patrick Seyd, University of Sheffield 

Political Party and Political Action Committee Activity in 
the 1992 Congressional Elections 

Paul S. Herrnson, University of Maryland 

Political Parties and the 1992 Campaign for State 
Legislature 

Alan Gitelson, Loyola University Chicago 

John P. Frendreis, Loyola University Chicago 

Gregory N. Flemming, Loyola University Chicago 

Anne Layzell, Loyola University Chicago 

Barbara Norrander, University of Arizona 

Robert D. Brown, University of Mississippi 


THE MEDIA AND THE SUPREME COURT: A ROUNDTABLE 


Lincoln East 

Elliot E. Slotnick, Ohio State University 

Lyle Denniston, The Baltimore Sun 

Fred Graham, Courtroom Television Network 
Linda Greenhouse, The New York Times 

Tony Mauro, USA Today 

Tim O’Brien, ABC News 

Carl Stern, Office Public Affairs, Dept of Justice 


CIVILITY, DIVERSITY, AND EQUALITY 
Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 6 


Kalorama Room 


Disc: Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| Disc: 
9-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
6-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
7-3 
Room: 10-7 
Chair: 
Part: Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
8-3 
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Ron: 
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Friday, 10:45 am 


Chair: 


Papers: 


13-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Barbara L. Graham, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Descrimination Against Gays is Sex Discrimination: The 
Miscegenation Analogy 

Andrew M. Koppelman, Princeton University 

Hate Speech and the 1st Amendment: Implications for 
American Universityersities 

Richard A. Glenn, University of Tennessee-Knoxville 
Otis H. Stephens, University of Tennessee-Knoxville 

A Theory of the Disadvantaged: An Application of Social 
Democracy 

Thomas W. Simon, /linois State University 

Peremptory Challenge: African Americans, the Jury and 
the Constitutionalism of Common Law 

James R. Stoner, Jr., Louisiana State University 

Gayle Binion, U of California-Santa Barbara 

Karen Holt, University of Tennessee-Knoxville 


ROUNDTABLE: SEARCHING FOR THE THEORETICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Jackson Room 

George Frederickson, University of Kansas 

Donald F. Kettl, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Kenneth J. Meier, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
David Rosenbloom, The American University 

Frank J. Thompson, SUNY-Rockefeller College 


INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLICY-MAKING 


Independence Room 

Jerome S. Legge, Jr., University of Georgia 
Environmental Policy in Scotland: The Transformation of a 
System 

Alistair McCulloch, The Robert Gordon University 

Israel and the Massive Russian Immigration: Towards a 
Framework for Examining a Policy and Implementation 
Carl E. Lutrin, California Polytechnic State U 

Asher Friedberg, Hebrew University 

Aharon Kfir, Haifa University 
Quebec and International Affairs: 
International Identity 

Luc Bernier, Universite du Quebec a Montreal 

A Policy Process Perspective on the Implementation of 
Budgetary Reforms in Norway 

Richard E. Matland, University of Houston 

Jon Pierre, University of Gothenburgh 


Defining an 


PROBLEMS OF INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


Edison Room 

Deil S. Wright, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Interstate Compacts: The Invisible Area of 
Intergovernmental Relations 

Patricia Fiorestano, University of Baltimore 

Child Support-Interstate Dimensions 

Joseph F. Zimmerman, State University of NY-Albany 
Conflict Management in Interstate Water Relations 
Zachary A. Smith, Northern Arizona University 

Carl W. Stenberg, Ill, University of Virginia 


MOBILIZING THE COMMUNITY: LOCAL POLITICS IN THE 
ERA OF THE GLOBAL CITY 


Hamilton Room 


17-3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Robert Fisher, University of Houston 

The Bay Area Movement Against the Gulf War 

Barbara Epstein, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Norman Fainstein, CUNY 

The Career of Urban Social Movements in West Germany 
Margit Meyer, Free University-Berlin 

Knowledge and Campaigning: Foucault, Subjectivities, and 
Housing Organization in London 

Judith Allen, University of Westminster-London 

Complex Society/Complex Cities: New Social Movements 
and the Restructuring of Urban Space 

Joseph Kling, St. Lawrence University 

Michael P. Smith, University of California-Davis 


PUBLIC POLICY PARTICIPATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


Parlor C-325 

Lawrence A. Scaff, Pennsylvania State University 
Public Policy Supportive of the Worker Cooperative in the 
U.S., the U.K., and Italy 

Laurie Buonanno Lanze, SUNY-Fredonia 

Local Networks in Implementation: A Sign or Threat of 
Democracy 

Pekka Kettunen, University of Turku 

Mediating Structures and Social Policy: Community 
Organizations and the Formation of Social Capital 
Richard A. Couto, University of Richmond 

Budgeting Entitlements: Caps and Costs in the Food 
Stamp Program 

Ronald F. King, Tulane University 

A Theory of Democratic Taxation 

James L. Curtis, Pennsylvania State University 


ABORTION, IMPLEMENTATION, AND THE POLICY 
PROCESS 


Caucus Room 

Laura R. Woliver, University of South Carolina 
Locating Abortion Clinics: Aggregate Data and Case Study 
Approaches to the Implementation Process 

Glen Halva-Neubauer, Furman University 

Raymond Tatalovich, Loyola University Chicago 

Byron W. Daynes, Brigham Young University 

Abortion Politics in Ohio: Change and Stability in Public 
Policy 

Patricia Bayer Richard, Ohio University 

The Impact of Gubernatorial Leadership on Abortion 
Legislation: The Cases of Idaho, Louisiana, and Utah 
H. E. Scruggs, Brigham Young University 

Public Funding of Abortions in North Carolina: One Liberal 
Law in the South 

Ruth Ann Strickland, Appalachian State University 
Pre-Roe Abortion Law in the U.S. States 

Christopher Z. Mooney, West Virginia University 
Mei-Hsien Lee, West Virginia University 

Susan B. Hanson, University of Pittsburgh 

Helene Silverberg, Princeton University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LENINIST TRANSITIONS: 
MACRO, MESO, AND MICRO 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Edwin A. Winckler, Columbia University 
Democratization and Marketization in Russia and China 
Minxin Pei, Princeton University 


Chair: 
| Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 16-9 | 
Room: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: : 
Part: 
12-100 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
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18-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 


Papers: 


The Adaptability of Leninist Regimes: China and Taiwan 
Bruce Dickson, George Washington University 

Policy Credibility and Macroeconomic Control !n China 
Dali Yang, University of Chicago 

Crises ans Sequences in Leninist Transitions 

Yu-Shan Wu, National Taiwan University 

Steven L. Solnick, Columbia University 

Dorothy Solinger, University of California-Irvine 


A "MEET THE AUTHOR” ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION ON 
J. ANN TICKNER’S GENDER IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Monroe West 

Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, Corne// University 
Susan Moller Okin, Stanford University 
Robert O. Keohane, Harvard University 

J. Ann Tickner, Holy Cross College 

Judith L. Weddle, University of Kansas 


IDENTITY DEBATES IN FEMINIST THEORY: BEYOND 
THE DETERMINISM OF POSITIONALITY 


Grant Room 

Nancy C.M. Hartsock, University of Washington 

True or False: The Self in Lesbian Social Thought 
Cynthia Burack, George Washington University 
Missed Affinities: Allegories of Alliance and Dispute in 
Feminist Theory 

Kathieen B. Jones, San Diego State University 
Culture, Experience and Style in Feminism: Who Gets to 
Play? 

Nancie Caraway, George Washington University 

Iris Marion Young, University of Pittsburgh 

Shane Phelan, University of New Mexico 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS IN SOCIAL POLICY 
FORMATION 


Adams Room 

Andrew J. Polsky, CUNY-Hunter College 

Feminist Visions and Feminist Politics: Connecting the 
Pre-New Deal and Contemporary Welfare Reform Debates 
Wendy Sarvasy, San Jose State University 

The Structuring of Political Conflict in Law: Sectional 
Ideologies and Federalisms in the Reconstruction Courts 
Pamela Brandwein, Northwestern University 

A Genealogical Approach to Social Policy Analysis : The 
Case of Unemployment Policy in Britain before World War 
One 

William Walters, York University 

State Politics and the Definition of Need Standards in 
AFDC 

Colleen M. Grogan, University of California, Berkeley 
Andrew J. Polsky, CUNY-Hunter College 


POLITICS AND POLICY | 


Parlor C-331 

A Positive Theory of the Political Economy of Deficit 
Spending for the Industrialized Parliamentary Democracy 
Sung Deuk Hahm, West Virginia University 

Mark S. Kamlet, Carnegie-Mellon University 

David Mowery, University of California-Berkeley 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 10:45 am 


Politics and Taxation in Advanced Industrial Democracies 
in the Contemporary Era 

Duane H. Swank, Marquette University 

Postwar Trends in Industrial Relations and Collective 
Bargaining in Non-Corporatist Countries 

Miriam A. Golden, University of California-Los Angeles 
Peter Lange, Duke University 

Michael Wallerstein, University of California-Los Angeles 


CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE POLITICS 
Co-Sponsored by Japan Political Studies Group Panel 2 


Parlor C-328 


BRINGING THE PUBLIC BACK IN: POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
IN THE TRANSITION FROM COMMUNISM 


Cabinet Room 

Daniel Abele, Kennan Institute 

Do Citizens Count? The Nature of Preferences for 
Institutional Change in the Former Soviet Union 
Raymond Duch, University of Houston 

Pol and Econ Markets: Connecting Attitudes Toward 
Political Dem & a Mrkt Economy within the Mass Culture 
of the USSR 

James L. Gibson, University of Houston 

Nationalism in East and West Europe 

Mary Mcintosh, US Information Agency 

Martha Maclver, Occidental College 

Daniel Abele, Kennan Institute 

Mass and Elite Political Outlooks in Post-Soviet Russia, 
Ukraine and Lithuania 

William M. Reisinger, University of lowa 

Vicki L. Hesli, University of lowa 

Jeffrey W. Hahn, Villanova University 

Donna Bahry, University of California-Davis 


CIVIL-MILITARY POLITICS AFTER THE COLD WAR: 
WESTERN EUROPE, JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Map Room 

Aaron L. Friedberg, Princeton University 

Unsheathing the Sword: Japan and Germany’s Fractured 
Political-Military Cultures and Burden Sharing after the 
Cold War 

Thomas U. Berger, Harvard University 

Civil-Military Relations and Doctrinal Change in France and 
Great Britain 

Elizabeth Kier, Stanford University 

Friendly Fire: Civil-Military Tensions in the Aftermath of 
Victory, From the Civil War to the New World Order 
Thomas S. Langston, Tulane University 

Michael Lind, The National Interest 

Amos Perlmutter, The American University 


ROUNDTABLE ON PROSPECT THEORY AND 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Hemisphere Room 

Jack S. Levy, Rutgers University 

Bruce Bueno De Mesquita, Stanford University 
Barbara Farnham, Harvard University 

Joseph M. Grieco, Duke University 

Janice Gross Stein, University of Toronto 


a 
Room: 
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27-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


RACE IN GLOBAL POLITICS 


Military Room 

Kate Manzo, Williams College 

Thinking Comparatively About Race 

Kate Manzo, Williams College 

Race, Nationalism, and Immigration 

Roxanne Doty, Arizona State University 

The Triangular Effects of Race on Immigration Policy: 
Portugal, Brazil, and Anglo-Mozambique 

Michael Mitchell, Arizona State University 

Race and Nationalism in Global Politics: The Role of 
Ethnicity and Bi-Nationalism in the Lusophone World and 
Beyond 

Mustafah Dhada, University of Northern Colorado 
Sheila Nair, University of Minnesota 


TURBULENCE, THE END OF THE COLD WAR, AND THE 
POLITICS OF CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN ADVANCED 
DEMOCRACIES 


Conservatory 

Paul R. Viotti, University of Denver 

The Cold War Armed Forces of the United States 
Stephen J. Cimbala, Pennsylvania State University 
Civil-Military Relations After the Cold War 

John Allen Williams, Loyola University Chicago 
The Military in a Turbulent World: A Comparative Analysis 
James N. Rosenau, George Washington University 
Paul R. Viotti, University of Denver 

David Hendrickson, Colorado College 

Werner J. Feld, University of Denver 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


SYSTEMS, STATES AND SOLDIERS: LINKING 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


Room: 
Chair: 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Samuel Huntington, Harvard Universny 

Civil-Military Relations and the Capacity to Exploit 
Sophisticated Technoiogy 

Stephen Biddle, /nstitute for Defense Analysis 
Soldiers as Diplomats: Military-to-Military Negotiations 
Kurt Campbell, Harvard University 

Systemic Determinants of Civil-Military Relations: The 
Military-Technical Rev & Changing Soviet Civil-Military 
Relations 

Michael C. Desch, University of California-Riverside 
Civil-Military Relations and the Decision to Use Force 
Peter D. Feaver, Duke University 

Scott D. Sagan, Stanford University 


TRADE AND THE POLITICS OF COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGE 


Parlor C-333 

Daniel Verdier, University of Chicago 

Why do Nations Trade? The Political Foundations of the 
Pure Theory of International Trade 

Danie! Verdier, University of Chicago 

The Political Economy of Free Trade: Voting in the British 
General Election of 1906 

Douglas Irwin, University of Chicago 

The Domestic Politics of Non-Tariff Barriers 

Marc L. Busch, Co/umbia University 

Edward D. Mansfield, Columbia University 


Papers: 


Power and Ideas: Intellectual Property Protection and 
Antitrust in the Developing World 

Susan K. Sell, George Washington University 

David A. Lake, University of California-San Diego 
Vinod K. Aggarwal, University of California-Berkeley 


COERCIVE BARGAINING IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Bancroft Room 

Eileen Crumm, University of Southern California 
Alternatives to Agreement in International Negotiations 
John S. Odell, University of Southern California 
International Trade Bargaining under Uncertainty: Some 
Cognitive Hypotheses and Evidence 

Eileen Crumm, University of Southern California 

Arvid J. Lukauskas, Co/umbia University 

Strategy and State Structure: The Domestic Politics of 
Crisis Bargaining 

Susan Peterson, University of Southern California 

An Evaluation of Economic Sanctions 

John Kirshner, Cornel! University 

David E. Spiro, Columbia University 


ROUNDTABLE ON BILL CLINTON: FIRST APPRAISALS OF 
FOREIGN POLICY AND THE FOREIGN POLICY PROCESS 


Intl Ballroom East 

Bert A. Rockman, University of Pittsburgh 
Herbert Dittgen, Georg-August Universitaet 
Fred |. Greenstein, Princeton University 
Thomas E. Mann, The Brookings Institution 
Pietro S. Nivola, The Brookings Institution 
Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 


RELIGION IN MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: BEHAVIORAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


Farragut Room 

Eimad C. Houry, Mercer University 

Who Voted for the FIS? 

Dhelia Williamson, Ohio State University 

Pradeep Chibber, Ohio State University 

Religion and Foreign Policy Attitudes: The Case of 
Christian Zionism 

James L. Guth, Furman University 

Cleveland R. Fraser, Furman University 
Inter-Religious Conflict in Israel: The Group Basis of 
Conflicting Visions 

Kenneth D. Wald, University of Florida 

Samuel Shye, /srae/ Inst. of Applied Social Resch 
Eimad C. Houry, Mercer University 


THE MEDIA AND THE SUPREME COURT: A ROUNDTABLE 
Co-sponsored by 10-7 


Lincoln East 


IN MEMORY OF ALLAN BLOOM: POLITICS AND THE 
GREAT LITERARY TRADITION 


Georgetown West 

Thomas L. Pangle, University of Toronto 

The Learned Theban: Philosophy and Nature in ‘King Lear’ 
Paul Cantor, The University of Virginia 


Disc: 
29-9 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
28-7 
Room: | 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: Disc: | 
| 
Room: Rom: 
Chair: | 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Politics, Poetry, and Prophecy in ‘Don Quixote’ 
Henry Higuera, St. John’s College 

Goethe 

Werner J. Dannhauser, Michigan State University 


ROUNDTABLE-LOS ANGELES: A YEAR LATER 
(DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF BYRAN O. JACKSON) 


Lincoln West 

Michael B. Preston, University of Southern California 
Raphael J. Sonenshein, California State U-Fullerton 
Fernando J. Guerra, Loyola Marymount University 
Steven P. Erie, University of California-San Diego 

Don T. Nakanishi, University of California, Los Angeles 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 6 A ROUNDTABLE ON THE "SOCIAL ISSUES" AND THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN AND G.O.P. POLITICS 


Georgetown East 

Larry P. Arnn, The Claremont Institute 
Thomas G. West, University of Dallas 
Ralph Reed, The Christian Coalition 

Roger Stone, Republican Majority Coalition 


Committee on Health Politics 

PANEL 1 WASHINGTON ROUNDTABLE ON HEALTH POLICY 1993 
Parlor C-327 

James M. Brasfield, Webster University 


Rima Cohen, Oficer of Senator Daschle 
David C. Colby, Physician Payment Review Comm 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


PANEL 6 CIVILITY, DIVERSITY, AND EQUALITY 
Co-sponsored by 11-6 


Room: Kalorama Room 


Democracy Foundation on Taiwan 
PANEL 1 THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRATIZATION IN TAIWAN 


Room: Parlor C-326 

Chang-tai Chiuo, National Chongshing University 

John C. Kuan, Democracy Foundation on Taiwan 
Reflections on the Chinese State and Society: A Thesis 
onTwo Partial Selves 

Chih-Yu Shih, National Taiwan University 

The Democratization of Kuomintang and Its Impact on 
Taiwan’s Democratization 

Ming-Hsien Wong, The Democracy Foundation on Taiwan 
The Constitution and Democratization in Taiwan 
Kao-Cheng Wang, Tam-kang University 

Tai-Shuenn Yang, National Chengchi University 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 10:45 am - Friday, 1:30 pm 


Japan Political Studies Group 


PANEL 2 CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE POLITICS 
Co-Sponsored by 21-16 


Parlor C-328 

Ellis S. Krauss, University of Pittsburgh 

American Influence on the Development of Japanese 
PoliticalScience in its Formative Years 

Mitsuru Uchida, Waseda University 

Japanese Interest Groups in Transition: A Historical and 
Cross-national Comparative Analysis 

Yutaka Tsujinaka, University of Tsukuba 

Japan’s Reformist Politics: Administrative Reorganization 
and Political Realignment 

Jun lio, Saitama University 

Japanese Policy-tribe (Zoku) Dietmembers: A Database for 
Analysis 

Lee W. Farnsworth, Brigham Young University 

Ellis S. Krauss, University of Pittsburgh 

Robert C. Angel, University of South Carolina 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


FRIDAY, 12:30 PM 


APSA JAMES MADISON LECTURE 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 


Room: _ Intl Ballroom East 


FRIDAY, 1:30 PM 


1-4 THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 


Caucus Room 

Terence W. Ball, University of Minnesota 

Horatio Alger and the Politics of Identity in America 
Terence W. Ball, University of Minnesota 

The Politics of Identity in America: From the Gilded Age to 
the Present 

Carol Nackenoff, Swarthmore College 

SDS and Discourses of Public Happiness in American 
Thought 

Christopher Duncan, Mississippi State University 

Defining Man’s Identity in the Good Liberal Society: Some 
Early 19th Century Democratic Reflections 

Laura J. Scalia, University of Houston 

Oliver Avens, Princeton University 

Gordon Silverstein, Rice University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


2-9 FEMINIST PERSPECTIVES ON HANNAH ARENDT 


Jefferson West 

Kirstie M. McClure, Johns Hopkins University 
Post-Colonial Orders: From Africa to Little Rock 
Anne Norton, University of Texas-Austin 
Language and the Body in Arendt and Kristeva 
Linda Zerilli, Rutgers University 

The Pariah and Her Shadow: On the Invisibility of Women 
in Hannah Arendt’s Political Philosophy 

Seyla Benhabib, New School For Social Research 
Lisa Disch, University of Minnesota 

Bonnie Honig, Harvard University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
| Part: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
| 
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Friday, 1:30 pm 


3-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


5-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


POLITICS AND IDENTITY IN THE FIELD OF VISION Chair: 


Papers: 


Parlor C-331 

Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Visual Practices, Identity and the Bourgeois Public Sphere 
in Eighteenth Century France 

Mary L. Bellhouse, Providence College 

Visualizing Women and Tying up the Identity of the 
Japanese Nation State 

Vivian Herman, Marlboro College 

Theorizing Difference: Voices From the Margins 

Larry M. Preston, Northern Arizona University 

Visions of Manliness and the Death of a Few Good Men 
Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Lisa C. Bower, Arizona State University 


Room: 
Chair: 


CLASSES, STATES, POLITIES: WHAT’S IDENTITY GOT 
TO DO WITH IT? 
Co-sponsored by 40-7 


Lincoln West 

John Ehrenberg, Long Island University 

Christine Di Stefano, University of Washington 
Joy James, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Bertell Ollman, New York University 

John Ehrenberg, Long Island University 


ADVANCES IN TIME-SERIES ANALYSIS 


Cabinet Room 

John T. Williams, /ndiana University 

Using Panel Data in Political Science 

Nathaniel Beck, University of California-San Diego 
Jonathan N. Katz, University of California-San Diego 
Chaotic Dynamics in the Social Sciences: Evaluating the 
Spatial Correlation Test Using Simulations 

Robert Huckfeldt, /ndiana University 

John T. Williams, /ndiana University 

On the Probability of Realignment and Other Streaks and 
Cycles in Politics 

Carol Mock, University of Illinois 

Glenn Mitchell, Florida State University 

Renee M. Smith, University of Rochester 


THE CHANGING CONGRESS 


Monroe East 

Stanley |. Bach, Congressional Research Service 
People’s Perception of Congress 

Elizabeth Theiss-Morse, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
John R. Hibbing, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Outside In: Bernie Sanders in the U.S. Congress 
William F. Grover, St. Michael’s College 
Rethinking Congressional Careers: The Behavioral 
Implications of Career Path Selection 

Michael T. Moore, University of Texas-Arlington 
Rebekah Herrick, Oklahoma State University 
Timothy E. Cook, Williams College 


9-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


ELECTIONS AND GOVERNANCE: THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CONNECTION 


Georgetown West 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Bruce Buchanan, University of Texas-Austin 

A Tale of Two Campaigns: 1988 vs 1992 

Bruce Buchanan, University of Texas-Austin 

Presidents as Candidates and the Principal-Agent Model 
Kathryn Dunn Tenpas, Leiden University 

Lawrence D. Longley, Lawrence University 

Samuel B. Hoff, Delaware State University 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND PARTY IMAGES AFTER 
1992 


Hemisphere Room 

Everett C. Ladd, Jr., University of Connecticut 

The Realignment Really Was Hollow: Party Images in the 
1992 Election 

Martin P. Wattenberg, University of California-Irvine 

The New Christian Right and the Republican Party Image 
Susan E. Howell, University of New Orleans 

The Reagan Cohort and the Decline of the Democrats 
Howard J. Gold, Smith College 

Issues and the Transmission of Party Identification 
Franco Mattei, SUNY-Buffalo 

Thomas Bryne Edsall, The Washington Post 

Clyde Wilcox, Georgetown University 


RACE AND RACIAL ATTITUDES IN THE AMERICAN 
ELECTORATE 


Lincoln East 

Edward G. Carmines, /ndiana University 

Some New Evidence on Changing Racial Attitudes 
Timothy A. Bledsoe, Wayne State University 

Michael W. Combs, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lee Sigelman, George Washington University 

Susan Welch, Pennsylvania State University 

The Political Importance of Racial Stereotyping 
Jonathan Hurwitz, University of Pittsburgh 

Mark Peffley, University of Kentucky 

Racial Context Effects on White Voters in Contemporary 
Presidential Elections 

Carl McCurley, /ndiana University 

The Asymmetry of Race as a Political Issue: Prejudice, 
Political Ideology, and Structure of Conflict in American 
Politics 

Edward G. Carmines, /ndiana University 

Paul Sniderman, Stanford University 

Philip Tetlock, University of California-Berkeley 
Anthony Tyler, University of California-Berkeley 
Stanley Feldman, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Bernard N. Grofman, University of California-Irvine 


CASE STUDIES OF PARTIES 


Thoroughbred Room 

Robert J. Huckshorn, Florida Atlantic University 
Democrats and Labour in the 1980’s: A Move to the Left, 
a Move to the Right 

Scot Hickey, University of Kentucky 

Michael B. Levy, University of Kentucky 

Defining the Center: The Oregon Citizens Alliance and 
Conservative Identity 

Nicholas C. Strinkowski, Siena College 

Political Relevance of Group Identity: Core Conservative 
Constituencies in West German Parties 

Joanne Bay Brzinski, Emory University 

William Crotty, University of Canterbury 


Disc: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: Disc: 
|| 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
6-11 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: Disc: 
Disc: 
Ron 
Disc: 
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LAW AND COURTS: A CONSTITUTIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Map Room 

Lynn Mather, Dartmouth College 

The Role of Law in Mobilization and Inequity 

Michael W. McCann, University of Washington 

Viewing the Trial: Courtroom Reenactments of Sexuality 
and Violence 

Kristin Bumiller, Amherst College 

Rethinking Litigation: The Role of the Courts in Producing 
Litigation 

Christine Harrington, New York University 

Daniel S. Ward, Rice University 

Lawmaking in the Politics at Law School 

John Brigham, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Gerald N. Rosenberg, University of Chicago 


ROUNDTABLE: IS THERE A CANON OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW? 


Intl Ballroom East 

Jerry Goldman, Northwestern University 
Thomas G. Walker, Emory University 

Lee Epstein, Washington University 

Louis Fisher, Congressional Research Service 
Joel B. Grossman, University of Wi: in-Madi: 


DESTRUCTIVE GENERATION? ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
LEGACY OF THE 1960S AND ITS IMPACT ON LIBERAL 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 1 


Monroe West 

Stephen Macedo, Harvard University 
Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Harvard University 
Martha Nussbaum, Brown University 

Cass R. Sunstein, University of Chicago 
Sheldon S. Wolin 


URBAN ADMINISTRATORS: EVALUATION, TURNOVER, 
AND MORAL IDENTITY 


Adams Room 

Thomas Vocino, Auburn University at Montgomery 
Council Evaluation of their Managers Performance: Politics 
and Practice in Pennsylvania Council-Manager 
Municipalities 

Craig M. Wheeland, Villanova University 

Leadership Turnover, Transaction Costs, and Municipal 
Contracting Decisions 

James C. Clingermayer, Texas A & M University 

The Moral Identity of the City Administrator: Public 
Servant of and for the People 

Fred W. Rhynhart, Northern Kentucky University 

City Manager Authority and Turnover 

Tari Renner, Duquesne University 

Victor S. DeSantis, University of North Texas 

David H. Davis, University of Toledo 

Siegrun F. Fox, Texas Tech University 


16-8 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


21-1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 1:30 pm 


ROUNDTABLE: 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF MOLLIE 
ORSHANSKY’S POVERTY LINE (SPECIAL GUEST: MOLLIE 
ORSHANSKY) 


State Room 

Deborah Stone, Brandeis University 

John E. Schwarz, University of Arizona 
Frances Fox Piven, CUNY-Graduate Center 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Christopher J. Bosso, Northeastern University 
Political Ecology: An Analysis of the Spotted Owl 
Controversy 

George Hoberg, University of British Columbia 
Comparative Environmental Programs and the Risky 
Politics of Solid Waste Policy-Making 

Paul A. Smith, SUNY-Binghamton 

Ronald G. Ketter, SUNY-Binghamton 

Hazardous Waste Policy, Regulatory Reform, and the 
Reagan Rev: The Ironies of an Activist Approach to 
Deactivating Govt 

Robert F. Durant, University of Baltimore 

Regulatory Policy, Executive Administration, and the Clean 
Air Act: The Legacy of the Council on Competiveness 
Robert J. Duffy, Rider College 

Environmental Equity Policy in the Clinton-Gore 
Administration 

Robert Higgins, Rutgers University 

Christopher McGrory Klyza, Middlebury College 


THE POLITICS OF FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY 


Parlor C-330 

Richard L. Schott, University of Texas-Austin 

David R. Eberhardt, Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Tadd Johnson, House Subcom on Native Amer. Affairs 
Faith Roessel, Navajo Nation Washington Office 

Helen Schierbeck, VV. Carolina Indian Cultural Center 
David Wilkins, University of Arizona 


ROUNDTABLE ON KAREN ORREN’S BELATED 
FEUDALISM 


Bancroft Room 

Karen Orren, University of California-Los Angeles 
Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 
Katherine Van Wezel Stone, Corneil University 
Morton Horwitz, Harvard University 


DYNAMICS OF REVOLUTIONS 


Chevy Chase Room 

John D. Sprague, Washington University 

Structure, Choice and Changing Alternatives: Strategic 
Dynamics of Rural Mobilization in the Jin-Cha-Ji, 1937-45 
Gao Chao He, University of Chicago 

The Relationship Between Coercion and Protest 
Ronald A. Francisco, University of Kansas 

Power in Numbers? The Opposition Movement from 
Protest to Reform or Crackdown 

Chien-chung Yin, University of California-Los Angeles 
John D. Sprague, Washington University 


10-9 16-2 
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Chair: 
Papers: Room: 
| 
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Room: 
1 Chair: 
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Friday, 1:30 pm 


21-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


23-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


NATIONAL AND SUPRANATIONAL POLICIES 


Parlor C-329 

Aristide R. Zolberg, New School For Social Research 
Nationalist Movements and Free Trade: The Quebec 
Experience in Comparative Perspective 

Pierre Martin, Universite de Montreal 

Hudson Meadwell, McGill University 

Manipulating the Second Image Reversed: International 
Agreements and Domestic Politics in Mexico and Spain 
Katrina Burgess, Princeton University 

Aristide R. Zolberg, New School For Social Research 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
Co-sponsored by 39-5 


Jackson Room 


BEYOND THE DEVELOPMENTAL STATE 


Kalorama Room 

James Seymour, Columbia University 

Asian Political Economy and American Political Science: A 
Review of Reviews 

Edwin A. Winckler, Columbia University 

Institutions, Network, and Coalition: Reassessing the 
Developmental State 

Chung-in Moon, University of Kentucky 

Rashmi Prasad, University of Kentucky 

Bringing Politics Back Into the Developmental State: 
Organizational Factors and Development 

Danny Lam, Seton Hail University 

The State and Rapid Growth in East Asia: Implications for 
America 

Cal Clark, Auburn University 

Constance Squires Meaney, Mills College 


Disc: 
29-14 


Room: 
Chair: 


REFORM FROM BELOW: REMAKING LOCAL POLITICS 


Parlor C-327 

Kevin J. O’Brien, Ohio State University 

Saratov and Volgagrad, 1990-1992: A Tale of Two 
Russian Provinces 

Joel C. Moses, /owa State University 

The Sectoral and Regional Based New Institutions in the 
Chinese Economic Transition 

Baohui Zhang, University of Texas-Austin 
Implementing Political Reforms in China’s Villages 
Kevin J. O’Brien, Ohio State University 

St. Petersburg, Russia, Tianjan, China: Democratic and 
Economic Imperatives in Reconstituting Local Political 
Power 

Christopher Nevitt, University of California-San Diego 
Judith S. Kullberg, Ohio State University 


30-4 


Room: 


PROTEST AS A POLITICAL RESOURCE: EXPLANATIONS 
FOR THE SURVIVAL OF DIRECT POLITICAL ACTION IN 
FRANCE 

Co-sponsored by Conference Group on French Politics and 
Society Panel 1 


Disc: 


32-2 
Parlor C-326 


Papers: 


Papers: 


ROUNDTABLE ON IDEAS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THE 
STATE OF STUDY 


Intl Ballroom West 

Judith Goldstein, Stanford University 

Judith Goldstein, Stanford University 

Peter M. Haas, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
Friedrich V. Kratochwil, University of Pennsylvania 
Richard N. Lebow, University of Pittsburgh 

Geoffrey M. Garrett, Stanford University 

Kathryn A. Sikkink, University of Minnesota 

Stephen D. Krasner, Stanford University 

Robert O. Keohane, Harvard University 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION AND CONFLICT 


Parlor C-332 

Lisa Martin, Harvard University 

None Dare Call It Reason: Domestic Incentives and the 
Politics of War and Peace 

Kurt Taylor Gaubatz, Stanford University 

Audience Costs, Learning, and the Escalation of 
International Disputes 

James D. Fearon, University of Chicago 

Ballot Box Diplomacy 

Peter F. Cowhey, University of California-San Diego 
Barry Weingast, Stanford University 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Dupont Room 

Bruce W. Jentleson, US State Dept - UC Davis 

The Viability of Economic Sanctions: Comparing an 
Event-Lag Model to Maximum Likelihood Estimation 
A. Cooper Drury, Arizona State University 

The Domestic Political Economy of Sanctions 

David M. Rowe, Harvard University 

Sanctions and Sovereignty 

George E. Shambaugh, Smith College 

Kimberly Ann Elliott, /nst. for International Economics 
Bruce W. Jentleson, US State Dept - UC Davis 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY OUTCOMES 


Edison Room 

The American Public’s Defense Spending Preferences in 
the Post-Cold War Era 

Larry M. Bartels, Princeton University 

The Influence of Foreign Policy Issues in the 1956 and 
1960 Elections 

Richard W. Boyd, Wes/eyan University 

The Rally ‘Round the Flag Effect in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Crises, 1950-1985 

John Oneal, University of Alabama 

Anna Lillian Bryan, University of Alabama 

The Domestic Sources of International Environmental 
Regulation 

Detlef Sprinz, Potsdam Inst. for Climate Change 
Eugene R. Wittkopf, Louisiana State University 


ROUNDTABLE ON THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
PEACE DIVIDEND 


Jefferson East 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: Disc: 
21-14 
Ron: 
Room: 
Chair: 
22-9 Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
| Disc: 
| 
| 
Disc: 
25-10 
| 
Ron: 
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34-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


36-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


J. David Singer, University of Michigan 

Alex Mintz, Texas A & M University 

Bruce M. Russett, Ya/e University 

Michael D. Ward, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Davis B. Bobrow, University of Pittsburgh 


CHOOSING A HEALTHY PRESIDENT: HEALTH 
SCREENING AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 
Co-sponsored by 41-5 


Conservatory 


RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


Farragut Room 

D. Grier Stephenson, Jr., Franklin & Marshall College 
Potter Stewart on Church and State 

Stephen V. Monsma, Pepperdine University 

God & the Const: Reflections on Selected 19th Cent 
Commentaries on Ref to the Deity & Christian Religion in 
US Constit 

Danie! L. Driesbach, The American University 
Justice Brennan and the Jurisprudence of the Soul 
Evan Gerstmann, University of Wisconsin 

Frank Guliuzza, Ill, Weber State University 


REALIGNING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE 
POST-COLD WAR 


Parlor C-333 

Dianne Rahm, University of South Florida 

The Political Construction of Global Change Research 
W. Henry Lambright, Syracuse University 
Institutional Impacts of Research Centers 

Linda Parker, National Science Foundation 

Aligning Intergovernmental Manufacturing Modernization 
Jurisdictions 

Irwin Feller, Pennsylvania State University 
Re-Thinking Technology Transfer After the Cold War 
Dianne Rahm, University of South Florida 

Albert Teich, Amer Assn for the Advnc of Sci 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
Co-sponsored by 21-14 


Jackson Room 

Audrey R. Chapman, Amer Association for Advancement 
of Science 

The Relevance of the International Protection of Human 
Rights to Democratization and Peace 

Edyn Kaufman, University of Maryland 

The Ordeal of Freedom: Democratization and Human 
Rights inPost Soviet States 

Peter H. Juviler, Barnard College 

Empowering Disenfranchised Communities for a New 
Political Order: Human Rights Charter Campaigns in South 
Africa 

Ellen J. Dorsey, Georgia State University 

Patricia Rengel, Amnesty International 


ROUNDTABLE: CLASSES, STATES, POLITIES: WHAT’S 
IDENTITY GOT TO DO WITH IT 
Co-sponsored by 3-6 


Lincoln West 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Friday, 1:30 pm 


CHOOSING A HEALTHY PRESIDENT: HEALTH 
SCREENING AND THEPOLITICAL PROCESS 
Co-sponsored by 33-5 


Conservatory 

Robert S. Robins, Tu/ane University 

Presidential Health and the Public’s Right to 
Know:Confidentiality vs. Informed Consent 

Herbert Abrams, Stanford University 

Physical Disabilities of Lyndon B. Johnson: Pre-Presidential 
and Presidential Periods 

Robert E. Gilbert, Northeastern University 

Choosing a Healthy President: Health Screening and 
thePolitical Process 

Jerrold M. Post, George Washington University 
Robert S. Robins, Tu/ane University 

Health Screening of Principal Political Leaders: 
Aninternationa! Perspective 

Hugh L’Etang, Travel Medicine International 

Cokie Roberts, ABC News 

Lawrence Mohr, Former White House Physician 
Burton J. Lee, Former Personal Physican to Pres 


HYDE PARK SESSION |: BOSNIA-SOMALIA: IS 
HUMANITARIAN INTERVENTION JUSTIFIED? 

(These are open discussion sessions with no formal 
presentations. The chairperson is a facilitator. 
Participation is from the audience. Come, speak your 
mind.) 

Terrace Level 

Miles Kahler, University of California-San Diego 


APSA Publications Committee 


THE FUTURE OF SCHOLARLY PUBLICATIONS; PRODUCTION, 
DISTRIBUTION AND PERMISSIONS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 


Parlor C-325 

Donald F. Kettl, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Walter E. Beach, Heldref Publications 

Herbert Jacob, Northwestern University 

Susan Knapp, American Psychological Association 
Paul E. Peters, Association of Research Libraries 
David F. McCune, Sage Publications 


British Politics Group 


PANEL 5 ROUNDTABLE: POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE 1990s 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Grant Room 

James E. Alt, Harvard University 

Desmond K. King, St. John’s College 

Jeffrey Freyman, Transylvania University 

Patrick Dunleavy, London Sch of Econ and Pol Science 
Wyn P. Grant, University of Warwick 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 7 A ROUNDTABLE ON GEORGE’S "MAKING MEN MORAL" 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Georgetown East 

Dennis Teti, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Robert George, Princeton University 

Edward J. Erler, Calif State U - San Bernardino 
Sanford Levinson, University of Texas-Austin 


Chair: 41-5 
Part: 
Room: 
Disc: 
44-3 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Ron 
93 


Friday, 1:30 pm - 3:30 pm 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


PANEL 1 PROTEST AS A POLITICAL RESOURCE: EXPLANATIONS 
FOR THE SURVIVAL OF DIRECT POLITICAL ACTION IN 
FRANCE 
Co-sponsored by 25-10 


Parlor C-326 

John S. Ambler, Rice University 

Political Demonstrations in France: Unconventional or 
Ritual Politics? 

Frank L. Wilson, Purdue University 

Protest Politics Among French Immigrants 

Martin A. Schain, New York University 

Why French Education Policy is So Often Made on the 
Streets 

John S. Ambler, Rice University 

Frank Baumgartner, Texas A & M University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


PANEL 1 DESTRUCTIVE GENERATION? ROUNDTABLE ON THE 
LEGACY OF THE 1960’S AND ITS IMPACT ON LIBERAL 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 
Co-sponsored by 11-9 


Room: Monroe West 


Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 
PANEL 1 LAND AND NATIONAL ETHOS: THE JEWISH PARADIGM 


Hamilton Room 

Howard Adelson, City University Of New York 

The People Israel and the Land Israel: Literary Perspectives 
Edward Alexander, University of Washington 

Conventional Ethos, Territorial Claims, and Political Justice 
David Sidorsky, Columbia University 

Peoplehood, Land and Faith: Armenians, Jews and Serbs 
Compared 

Henry R. Huttenbach, City College of New York 

Judah Adelson, SUNY-New Paltz 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
Eric Voegelin Society 


PANEL 1 ROUNDTABLE ON ETHNIC TRANSFORMATION AND THE 
RE-SYMBOLIZATION OF AMERICA: IS A 
“MULTICULTURAL” NATION POSSIBLE? 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Military Room 

Lawrence Auster, New York 

Rabbi Mayer Schiller, Yeshiva University School for Boys 
Manfred Henningsen, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State University 
Athanasios Moulakis, University of Colorado-Boulder 


Fulbright Program 


PANEL 1 THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM AND THE FUTURE OF 
PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 


Room: Parlor C-328 


Charles W. Dunn, Clemson University 
James H. Billington, Library of Congress 
Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University 
Leonard R. Sussman, New York University 
Alice lichman, Sarah Lawrence College 
Nancy E. Snow, The American University 


Society for Greek Political Thought 
PANEL 4 DEMOCRACY AND DIALOGUE IN THE ANCIENT POLIS 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Independence Room 

Chris F. Rocco, University of Connecticut 

Power as Rational Argumentation in Plato’s ‘Gorgias’ 
Curtis Johnson, Lewis & Clark College 

On Reading Plato on Democracy 

Sara Monoson, Arizona State University 

Irony and Democracy: Socrates’ Debt to the Athenian 
‘Demos’ 

Chris F. Rocco, University of Connecticut 

Plato’s Socratic Problem 

John R. Wallach, CUNY-Hunter College 

Gary Shiffman, University of Michigan 

Mark Reinhardt, Williams College 


FRIDAY, 3:30 PM 


1-3 THE RETURN OF NATURALISM 


Intl Ballroom East 

Arlene W. Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 

"From Method to Substance: Human Nature and 
Naturalism in Political Theory" 

Roger D. Masters, Dartmouth College 

The Impact of Scientific Realism on the Human Sciences 
lan Shapiro, Yale University 

Alexander Wendt, Ya/e University 

Richard Rorty, University of Virginia 

Richard Miller, Cornel! University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


2-5 RIGHTS, IDENTITY, AND THE POLITICS OF PRIVACY 


Cabinet Room 

Jodi Dean, University of Texas at San Antonio 
Rethinking Privacy and Difference 

Jean L. Cohen, Columbia University 
Self-Creation and Self-Preservation 

Alan Ryan, Princeton University 

Rights and the Accomodation of Difference 
Donald Moon, Wes/eyan University 

Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


CITIZENSHIP, CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Parlor C-332 

Joseph M. Schwartz, Temple University 

Citizenship, Civic Discovery and Discourse Democracy: 
Social Movements and Civic Assns in Citizen Participation 
Programs 

Carmen Sirianni, Brandeis University 

Civil Society and Social Change 

Iris Marion Young, University of Pittsburgh 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
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4-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


8-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Citizenship and Social Movements - The Advantage of 
Creative Disruption 

David Plotke, New School for Social Research 

Leslie Paul Thiele, University of Florida 

Richard Sinopoli, University of California-Davis 


INVISIBILITY, ABSENT SELFHOODS, TORN IDENTITIES, 
MISSING JUSTICE 


Lincoln West 

Susan J. Hekman, University of Texas-Arlington 
Invisibility Blues: Missing Questions About Race and 
Gender 

Jane Flax, Howard University 

On Not Being There: Invisibility as a Way of Life 
James Glass, University of Maryland 

Plunging Out of History: Further Comments on Invisibility 
and Recognition 

Eugene Victor Wolfenstein, University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Fred R. Dallmayr, University of Notre Dame 

Frederick M. Dolan, University of California, Berkeley 


ELECTORAL COMPETITION AND LEGISLATIVE PARTIES 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

James Snyder, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 
Coalition-Proof Equilibria in a Simple Model of Voting 
Timothy J. Feddersen, Northwestern University 
Incentives to Cultivate Special Interest Groups under 
Alternative Electoral Systems 

Roger B. Myerson, Northwestern University 

Strategic Voting Equilibrial under SNTV: The M+17 Rule 
Gary W. Cox, University of California-San Diego 
Majority and Minority Parties and Informative Committees 
David Epstein, Co/umbia University 

James Snyder, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

Burt Monroe, /ndiana University-Indianapolis 


A ROUNDTABLE ON CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Lincoln East 

Roger H. Davidson, University of Maryland 

Walter J. Oleszek, Congressional Research Service 
Lawrence Evans, College of William and Mary 

Philip W. Grone, Committee - Organization of Congress 
Donald Wolfensberger, Committee on Rules, House of 
Reps. 


THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
Co-sponsored by 38-10 


Thoroughbred Room 

Gary King, Harvard University 

The Effects of Political Campaigns on Voter Choice in the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Steven E. Finkel, University of Virginia 

Peter Schrott, University of Mannheim 

Campaigns in Context: The Duration and Evolution of 
Political Support in a Campaign 

Bradford S. Jones, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Clark R. Hubbard, SUNY-Stony Brook 


Friday, 3:30 pm 


The Dynamics of Referendum Preferences: Canada 1992 
Richard Johnston, University of British Columbia 
Elisabeth Gidengil, McGill University 

Neil Nevitte, University of Calgary 

Campaigns, Party Competition and Political Advertising 
John G. Geer, Arizona State University 

Michael B. MacKuen, University of Missouri - St. Louis 


CROSS-NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON CITZENSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


Hemisphere Room 

Ada W. Finifter, Michigan State University 

Citizen Identities in the Liberal State 

Pamela Johnston-Conover, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Donald Searing, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Defining Citizenship 

Therese Filicko, Duke University 

National Differences in Commitments to Democratic 
Values Among States of the Former Soviet Union 
Mark Lundgren, University of Houston 

The Dynamics of Threat Perceptions and their Role in 
Political Tolerance 

Ewa A. Golebiowska, Ohio State University 

Elizabeth Theiss-Morse, University of Nebraska, Omaha 
Ada W. Finifter, Michigan State University 


DIRECT LOBBYING 


Caucus Room 

Ruth S. Jones, Arizona State University 

The Strategic Decisions of Political Action Committees 
Nolan M. McCarty, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Lawrence S. Rothenberg, University of Rochester 
Constituency Desparation and Budget Cuts: How the 
Desparate Become More Politically Active 

Ruth Ann Strickland, Appalachian State University 
Lois Lovelace Duke, Clemson University 

Do Committees Matter? Patterns and Implications of 
Senate Campaign Contributions 1988-1990 

Robert M. Tennant, University of Maryland 

Interest Groups and Regulatory Participation: 
Organizational Characteristics 

Scott Furlong, University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 
Diana Evans, Trinity College 


PARTY LEADER-FOLLOWER RELATIONSHIPS 


Adams Room 

Anne H. Hopkins, University of Minnesota 

Presidential Campaign Contributions: Stability, Instability, 
and Momentum 

Katherine A. Hinckley, University of Akron 

John C. Green, University of Akron 

Participation Motives Among Southern Party Activists 
Charles L. Prysby, U of North Carolina-Greensboro 
Mobilization of Activists and Voters: Strategic Canvassing 
by Political Parties, 1952-1990 

Peter W. Wielhouwer, University of Georgia 

Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaders and 
Followers: Revisited in the South 

Charles D. Hadley, University of New Orleans 

Michael A. Maggiotto, Bowling Green State University 
Gary D. Wekken, University of Central Arkansas 

Ronald E. Weber, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Arthur Sanders, Drake University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
|__| 
Disc: 
| 9-8 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: Disc: 
| 9-11 
Room: 
Chair: 
i Disc: 
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Friday, 3:30 pm 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


IN COMMERATION OF THE LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT OF 
HENRY ABRAHAM: A FESTSCHRIFT 


Bancroft Room 

Barbara A. Perry, Sweet Briar College 

Bruce Allen Murphy, Pennsylvania State University 
Drawing the Line 

Stanley C. Brubaker, Colgate University 

Gary L. McDowell, University of London, U.K. 
Contemporary Constitutional Theory 

James J. Magee, University of Delaware 

Barbara A. Perry, Sweet Briar College 


EXPLORING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL 
THEORY, JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING 

Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 5 


Georgetown West 

Dennis J. Goldford, Drake University 

The Republican Revival in Constitutional Theory 
Scott D. Gerber, O/d Dominion University 

Can Locke’s Theory of Property Inform the Court on Fifth 
Amendment "Takings" Law? 

Oren M. Levin-Waldman, 

Communitarianism and Legal Theory 

Mark Tunick, Stanford University 

The Use of Negative and Positive Liberty in Ronald 
Dworkin’s "Defense of Pornography": A Critique 
Mark G. Robeck, Roosevelt University 

Marshall L. DeRosa, Florida Atlantic University 
Judy Failer, Princeton University 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION OF URBAN 
POLICY 


Kalorama Room 

Douglas Rae, Yale University 

Employee & Informed Citizen Views of the Athens/Clarke 
Co. (Georgia) Consolidated Govt: Evaluations Using Panel 
Data 

Dan Durning, University of Georgia 

The Politics of Neighborhood Development in Columbus, 
Ohio:Does Race Really Matter? 

Lewis A. Randolph, Ohio University 

The Making of American Antipoverty Policy: Willard Wirtz 
and the Other War on Poverty 

Judith Russell, Barnard College 

The Urban Policy Process at the National Level: The 
Hidden World of Urban Politics 

Harold Wolman, Wayne State University 

Paul Kantor, Fordham University 


STATE LEGISLATURES IN TRANSITION 


Jackson Room 

Malcolm E. Jewell, University of Kentucky 

Power and Interests in the American States 

Virginia H. Gray, University of Minnesota 

David L. Lowery, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

The Old State House Ain’t What She Used to Be: State 
Legislatures in Transition 

Gary F. Moncrief, Boise State University 

Joel A. Thompson, Appalachian State University 

Karl T. Kurtz, Nat’ Conf. of State Legislatures 


Disc: 


18-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Candidate Recruitment, Turnover, and Turnout 
Charles S. Bullock Ill, University of Georgia 
Ronald Keith Gaddie, University of Georgia 
Clive S. Thomas, University of Alaska Juneau 


ELECTORAL POLITICS AND THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Chevy Chase Room 

Martin Shefter, Corne// University 

Voters as Economic Forecasters: Expectations and 
Economic Impact 

H. Brandon Haller, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Richard J. Timpone, SUNY Stony Brook 
Macroeconomics and Macropartisanship: A Longitudinal 
Analysis of Contingent Shifts in Political [dentification 
David Jacobs, University of Oregon 

Stephen Haynes, 

Robbing Peter to Pay Paul: Trade and Fiscal Policy in 
Piurality Systems 

Fiona McGillivray, University of Rochester 

Department of Defense Contracts, Presidential Elections, 
and the Political-Business Cycle 

Kenneth R. Mayer, University of Wisc in-Madi: 
Catherine R. Shapiro, Dartmouth College 


GENDER AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Dupont Room 

Janet K. Boles, Marquette University 

Confronting Neo-Conservatism: Anglo-American Women’s 
Movements under Thatcher, Reagan, and Mulrooney 
Sylvia Bashevkin, University of Toronto 

Issue Salience as a Determinant of Policy Support Among 
Women State Legislators 

Robert R. Wagers, University of New Orleans 

Jason F. Kirksey, University of New Orleans 

Redefining State Power in Sexual Violence Against 
Women: The Korean "Military Comfort Women" Case 
Bang-Soon Yoon, Central Washington University 

How Women Define the Women’s Movement: Political 
Identity and Legislative Behavior 

Kathleen Dolan, University of Toledo 

Lynne E. Ford, College of Charleston 

Patricia S. Misciagno, Bucknell University 

Maren Stein, The Sage Colleges O 


RACE, GENDER AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR 


Independence Room 

Mamie E. Locke, Hampton University 

Analysis of the Literature on Minority National 
Constitutency Caucuses in the House of Representatives 
F. Carl Walton, Purdue University 

Sister Can You Spare a Vote?: The Effect of Women 
Senate Candidates Upon Women’s Voter Turnout on the 
1992 Elections 

Philip Paolino, Duke University 

Race, Gender and State Legislators: Is There a Black 
Women’s Agenda? 

Edith J. Barrett, Brown University 

Valerie C. Johnson, University of Maryland 


Room: Disc: 
Chair: 
Papers: 17-8 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
|| 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
19-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
15-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Disc: 


23-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


NEW RESEARCH ON AMERICAN STATE BUILDING 


Parlor C-327 

Victoria Hattam, Yale University 

Wildlife Conservation Policy in the Building of American 
Federalism, 1890-1920 

Susan J. Buck, U of North Carolina-Greensboro 

Neither Dead nor Red: Home Front Mobilization and Civil 
Defense Planning in the United States, 1946-1953 
Andrew Grossman, New School for Social Research 

A Party System Perspective on the Development of the 
American Regulatory State, 1884-1936 

Scott James, University of California-Davis 

Victoria Hattam, Yale University 

Stephen Skowronek, Ya/e University 


POLITICS AND POLICY II 

Room: 
Salon North - Pullman Highland Chair: 
Miriam A. Golden, University of California-Los Angeles 
Politics, Trade and Economic Growth: The Effects of 
Warfare and Military Spending on the Military-Economic 
Growth Nexus 
Pradeep Chibber, Ohio State University 
Christopher Chapman, Ohio State University 
Between State and Market: The Dynamics of Formulating 
Effective Technology Policy 
John Echeverri-Gent, University of Virginia 
The Politics of Public Aid to Private Industry 
Daniel Verdier, University of Chicago 
Miriam A. Golden, University of California-Los Angeles 


TRANSITION ELECTIONS, PARTY SYSTEMS AND REGIME 
CHANGE 


Parlor C-331 

Lorenzo Morris, Howard University 

Ruling Party Survival in the Breakdown of Single-Party 
Regimes 

Brian C. Turner, University of Southern Mississippi 

The Black May Revolution and the Role of Political Parties 
in Thailand’s Democracy 

Daniel E. King, The Asia Foundation 

Democratizing a (Quasi)Democracy: The 1993 Senegalese 
Elections in Comparative West African Context 

Leandro A. Villalon, University of Kansas 

Transition Elections and Gender Politics in South Korea 
Jungja Lee, Yonsei University (Korea) 

Kurt Weyland, Vanderbilt University 


Disc: 


28-3 


THE POLITICAL CONSTRUCTION OF ETHNICITY Room: 
Chair: 
Parlor C-325 

Dominique Arel, McGill University 

The New Bessarabian Question: Politics and Ethnicity in 
the Two Romanian States 

Charles King, St. Antony’s College 

The Citizenship Laws and Democratic Development in 
Estonia and Latvia 

Daniel Good, Temple University 

Minority Rights in the Post-Soviet States: The Challenge 
to Democratization 

Tamara J. Resler, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 

Z. Anthony Kruszewski, University of Texas at El Paso 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Friday, 3:30 pm 


THE NEW POLITICS OF INTEGRATION AND TRADE 


Parlor C-333 

George Ross, Brandeis University 

Defying Conventional Wisdom: Political Opposition 
towards Economic Integration in Canada and Denmark 
Jeffrey M. Ayres, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Robert Ralph Geyer, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Harmonization Policy in the European Community 
Sophie Meunier, M/T 

EC Control of State Aid to Industry 

Kenneth P. Thomas, University of Missouri - St. Louis 
Andrew Moravecsik, Harvard University 


THE NEW EUROPE, INC: THE RISE OF BUSINESS AND 
THE DECLINE OF THE NATION STATE 


Edison Room 

Candace Hetzner, Rutgers University 

Upscaling Business and Downsizing Government: France 
in the New Europe 

Vivian A. Schmidt, University of Massachusetts-Boston 
Strong Capitalism and Weak Capitalists: Spain in the 
European Community 

Lynne M Wozniak, University of Notre Dame 

Denmark and the New Europe, Inc. 

Christine Ingebritsen, University of Washington 

Leslie C. Eliason, University of Washington 

Peter Katzenstein, Corne// University 


AGENDA-SETTING AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Parlor C-329 

M.J. Peterson, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
international Institutions and the Global Agends: 
International Development in the 20th Century 
Steven Livingston, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

The Influence of International Organizations upon 
Secessionist Crises: The Relevance of Agenda-Setting 
Stephen M. Saideman, University of California-San Diego 
Setting the Agenda in International Negotiations: The 
Nature and Sources of Domestic Influences on Arms 
Control 

Jeffrey W. Knopf, University of Southern California 
M.J. Peterson, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 


MARKETS AND INSECURITY: THE ARMS BAZAAR AND 
ARMS CONTROL 


Hamilton Room 

Cynthia Watson, Nationa! War College 

America’s Role in Korean Arms Control 

Tong Whan Park, Northwestern University 

Small States and Security Regimes: the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone and ANZUS 

John Scott Masker, Springfield College 

The Evolution of U.S. Arms Transfer Policy-The Political 
and Economic Interaction between Supplier and Recipient 
Franklin Y-ching Sun, University of Texas-Austin 
Cynthia Watson, National War College 


20-6 24-2 
Room: Room: 
Chair: Chair: 
Papers: Papers: 

Disc: 
Disc: 

21-8 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

Room: 

Chair: 
Room: Papers: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

| 
| 
Disc: 
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Friday, 3:30 pm 


38-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


EUROPEAN MONETARY INTEGRATION 


Parlor C-328 

John S. Odell, University of Southern California 

Germany and the European Monetary Crisis of September 
1992 

Jeremiah Riemer, Johns Hopkins University 
Scapegoating, Credibility, and Monetary Stabilization: The 
Politics of Exchange Rate Regimes 

David M. Andrews, Scripps College 

European Monetary Integration in its Global Context 

C. Randall Henning, /nstitute for International Economics 
John Williamson, Institute for International Economics 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Farragut Room 

Duncan L. Clarke, The American University 

National Security Studies: Whence and Wither? 
David A. Baldwin, Columbia University 

The Centrality of Strategy and Defense Planning in a 
Rational Theory of National Action 

Earl C. Ravenai, Georgetown University 

Theory and the "Politics" in World Politics 

Alan C. Lamborn, Colorado State University 

The International Environment and Foreign Military 
Intervention: When and How Much Does It Matter? 
Yaacov Vertzberger, Jerusalem University and East-West 
Center 

Davis B. Bobrow, University of Pittsburgh 

Timothy J. Lomperis, Duke University 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM: CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
Co-sponsored by Law and Political Process Study Group 
Panel 2 


Monroe East 

Daniel H. Lowenstein, University of California-Los Angeles 
Gary C. Jacobson, University of California-San Diego 
Thomas E. Mann, Brookings Institution 


A ROUNDTABLE ON WAR, PEACE, AND CHANGE: A 
TRIBUTE TO ROBERT C. NORTH 


Jefferson East 

Randolph M. Siverson, University of California-Davis 
Dina A. Zinnes, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

Ole R. Holsti, Duke University 

Nazli Choucri, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

A.F.K. Organski, University of Michigan 

Robert C. North, Stanford University 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


Grant Room 

W. Russell Neuman, Tufts University 

Political Advertising and Ad Watches in the 1992 
Presidential Election 

Montague Kern, Rutgers University 

Darrell West, Brown University 

Dean E. Alger, Moorhead State University 
Technology and Political Advertising: Applications of 
Ethical Standards to the 1992 Spots 

Lynda Lee Kaid, University of Oklahoma 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Does Attack Advertising Demobilize the Electorate? 
Stephen D. Ansolabehere, University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Shanto lyengar, University of California-Los Angeles 
Nicholas A. Valentino, University of California-Los Angeles 
Advertising Strategy, Recall and Effectiveness in the 1992 
Presidential Campaign 

Marilyn Roberts, Ohio State University 

Paul Allen Beck, Ohio State University 

You Can Fool All the People...: Evidence on the Capacity 
of Political Advertising to Mislead 

John Boiney, Duke University 

Kathleen Hall Jamieson, University of Pennsylvania 


THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
Co-sponsored by 8-12 


Thoroughbred Room 


ELECTRONIC TOWN MEETINGS, DIRECT DEMOCRACY 
AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 


Jefferson West 

Daniel A. Mazmanian, Claremont Graduate School 
Electronic Democracy: Demagoguery or Deliberation? 
Benjamin R. Barber, Rutgers University 

How Electronic Town Meetings Can Supplement Other 
Tools of Democracy 

Amitai Etzioni, George Washington University 
Designing the Next Generation of Electronic Town 
Meetings 

Christa Daryl Slayton, Georgia Southern University 
Can Captain Teledemocracy Save Electronic Town 
Meetings? 

Theodore L. Becker, Auburn University 

Nonviolent Direct Action and Electronic Town Meetings 
Theodore L. Becker, Auburn University 

Andreas Gross, Scientific Inst for Direct Democracy 
James N. Danziger, University of California-Irvine 


ETHNIC CONFLICT, NATIONALISM AND THE NEW 
EUROPE 


Parlor C-326 

Micheline Ishay, University of Denver 

Immigration: The E.C. and Social Policy Co-Ordination 
Patrick R. Ireland, University of Denver 

The Post-War International Migration and the 
Reconfiguration of National Citizenship 

Yasmin Soysal, Harvard University 

Austria, the New Europe, and the National Response 
Manfred Oteger, Rutgers University 

Liberalism, Nationalism and the New Germany 

Peter O’Brien, Trinity University 

Micheline Ishay, University of Denver 


APPLICATIONS OF PROSPECT THEORY 


Parlor C-330 

Yuen Foong Khong, Harvard University 

Causes & Consequences of Candidate Preference 
Reversals: An Application of Behavioral Decision Theory & 
Political Cognition 

Patrick K. Stroh, Carnegie-Mellon University 

David C. Moskowitz, Georgia Southern University 


29-130 
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Papers: 
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Prospect Theory and the U2 Crisis 

Rose McDermott 

Power vs. Frame 

Paula M. Fleming, California St University-Los Angeles 
Emotion and Frame 

Maryann K. Cusimano, Johns Hopkins University 

The U.S.-Japan Dispute Over Rice Liberalization: Insights 
from Prospect Theory 

Jeffrey W. Taliaferro, Harvard University 

Yuen Foong Khong, Harvard University 


ROUNDTABLE: MEDIA AND THE PRESIDENCY: ELECTION 
AND GOVERNANCE 


Georgetown West 

Richard Brody, Stanford University 

Doris A. Graber, University of Iilinois, Chicago 
Ann Devroy, The Washington Post 

Martha Joynt Kumar, Towson State University 
Larry Sabato, University of Virginia 

Charles Bierbauer, CVV 


| APSA Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the 
Profession 

} Panel 1 NEW DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH ON LESBIANS AND 
GAYS IN POLITICS 


Conservatory 

Martha Ackelsberg, Smith College 

Robert W. Bailey, Columbia University 

Gary Lehring, Clark University 

Shane Phelan, University of New Mexico 

Genie N.L. Stowers, San Francisco State University 

Lee Badgett, University of Maryland 

Steven H. Haeberle, University of Alabama at Birmingham 
Stacey Young, Skidmore College 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 8 A ROUNDTABLE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 
INTERVENTIONISMIN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


Georgetown East 

Bruce Herschensohn, The Claremont Institute 
Angelo Codevilla, The Hoover Institution 
Charles Krauthammer, Syndicated Columnist 
Joshua Muravchik, American Enterprise Institute 
Llewellyn H. Rockwell, Auburn University 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


PANEL 5 EXPLORING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL 
THEORY, JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING 
Co-sponsored by 11-4 


Room: Monroe West 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 


PANEL 3 ELECTORAL SYSTEM AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 


Room: Colorado - Sheraton 


Friday, 3:30 pm 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Chi Huang, University of Kentucky 

A Spatial Analysis of Political Competition in Taiwan 
Yun-han Chu, National Taiwan University 

Melvin J. Hinich, University of Texas-Austin 

Tse-Min Lin, University of Texas-Austin 

Local Factions and Electoral Competition in Taiwan: An 
Investigation on the 1992 Election 

Teh-Fu Huang, National Chengchi University 

Issue Voting in the 1992 Parliamentary Election in the 
Republic of China on Taiwan 

John Fuh-sheng Hsieh, National Chengchi University 
Emerson M.S. Niou, Duke University 

Party Image and Campaign Issues in the 1991 National 
Assembly Election of Taiwan 

Ying Lung You, Soochow University 

Disc: Peter Ordeshook, California Institute of Technology 
Eric Voegelin Society 


PANEL 2 CIVIL SOCIETY, CIVIC CULTURE, AND MODERN 
DEMOCRACY 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Military Room 

Manfred Henningsen, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Civil Society in Germany 

Manfred Henningsen, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
John Quincy Adams and Civil Theology: The Religious 
Foundations of American Liberty 

Gregory Russell, University of Oklahoma 

Nathalie Gagnere, University of Oklahoma 

The Quest for Civil Society and Civic Consciousness in 
Central Europe 

Martin Palous, Charles University, Prague 

Civil Society in the Scandinavian Experience 

Bernd Henningsen, Humboldt University 

Disc: William Barciay Allen, Michigan State University 
Law and Political Process Study Group 


PANEL 2 CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM: CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
Co-sponsored by 31-4 


Room: Monroe East 


Women’s Caucus 
PANEL 3 TEACHING WOMEN AND POLITICS 


State Room 

Sally J. Kenney, University of lowa 

Jacqueline Howard Mathews, Wellesley College 
Susan J. Carroll, Rutgers University 

Joan C. Tronto, CUNY-Hunter College 

Karen Beckwith, The College of Wooster 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Disc: 

Room: 

Chair: 

Part: 
Room: 

Chair: 

Part: 

Room: 

Chair: 
Part: 
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Friday, 5:00 pm - Saturday, 8:45 am 


FRIDAY, 5:00 PM 


REPORT OF THE APSA COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF 
LESBIANS AND GAYS IN THE PROFESSION AND OPEN FORUM 


Room: Conservatory 
Chair: Martha Ackelsberg 
Part: Shane Phelan 

Ken Sherrill 

Sarah Slavin 


FRIDAY, 4:30 PM 


16-17. ADDRESS BY DONNA SHALALA, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES (SPONSORED BY THE 


PUBLIC POLICY SECTION) 


Intl Ballroom West 
Alvin Mushkatel, Arizona State University 


Room: 
Disc: 


FRIDAY, 5:30 PM 


APSA JOHN GAUS LECTURE 
Francis Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 


Room: _ Intl Ballroom East 


APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 
(Co-sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 
form the National Science Foundation) 

SESSION 2 COMPREHENSIVE MICROCOMPUTER STATISTICAL 
PACKAGES: SYSTAT AND SPSS FOR WINDOWS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Salon South - Pullman Highland 

Aage R. Clausen, Ohio State University 

Survey Instrument Construction as a Class Project 
Sally Mitchell Edwards, University of Louisville 
Drafting a Grant Proposal for the Improvement of 
Undergraduate Social Science Methods Curriculum 
Jong O. Ra, Hollins College 

Statewide Polls during the 1996 Election as Class Projects 
James Roberts, Towson State University 

Using Large, Complete Data Sets: Potentials, Problems, 
Proposals 

Christopher Chapman, Ohio State University 

Sally A. Healy, Ohio State University 

Peter M. Radcliffe, Ohio State University 

Charles E. Smith, Jr., Ohio State University 

Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 

Harry Basehart, Salisbury State University 

Thomas C. Brogan, Albright College 

Theresa Marchant-Shapiro, Union College 

Robert C. Oberst, Nebraska Wesleyan University 


FRIDAY, 7:00 PM 


39-9 VIDEO PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF 
“TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS AND PERFORMING 


ARTS IN ACTION" 


Grant Room 
Christopher B. Jones, Eastern Oregon State College 


Room: 
Chair: 


FRIDAY, 7:30 PM 


40-8 SECTION PLENARY SESSION: THE ELECTIONS AND THE 


CRISIS IN THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Room: State Room 


Chair: John Ehrenberg, Long Island University 
Part: Frances Fox Piven, CUNY-Graduate Center 


FRIDAY, 8:00 PM 


3-20 SECTION PLENARY SESSION 


Room: 
Chair: 


Conservatory 
Martha Nussbaum, University of California at Riverside 


39-10 COME AND STAY ALIVE: A SUPPORT GROUP FOR 


POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Room: Grant Room 


SATURDAY, 8:45 AM 


1-5 THE ROOTS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
Co-sponsored by 34-12 


Hamilton Room 

Gordon Schochet, Rutgers University 

Toleration and Community: Marsiglio of Padua’s Defense 
of Religious Liberty 

Cary J. Nederman, University of Arizona 
"Infidelitas": Francisco Suarez on the Toleration of 
Pagans, Jews, and Muslims 

Pat Moloney, Rutgers University 

Dialouges of Toleration: Erasmus and Bodin 

Gary Remer, Tulane University 

Kate Langdon Forhan, Siena College 

Gordon Schochet, Rutgers University 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDING AND THE SCOTTISH 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


Cabinet Room 

Harvey Flaumenhaft, St. John’s College 

Hume and the American Founding 

Robert A. Manzer, University of Chicago 

War and Liberty in Alexander Hamilton’s "Commercial 
Republicanism" 

Karl F. Walling, Harvard University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: | 
i 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Saturday, 8:45 am 


3-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Alexander Hamilton and the Quest for Fame 

Peter McNamara, Utah State University 

The Federalists, the Anti-Federalists, and the Public 
Sphere 

Michael T. Gibbons, University of South Florida 
Colleen Sheehan, Villanova University 

Lance Banning, University of Kentucky 


CONTROVERSIES OVER THE MODERN SELF 


Jefferson West 

Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College 

Unity and Fractures in the Post-Modern Self 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, Emory University 
Self-Interest Rightly Understood 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Harvard University 
Robert Faulkner, Boston College 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, Vanderbilt University 


COMMUNITY AND IDENTITY 


Lincoln West 

Clarke E. Cochran, Texas Tech University 

The Community of Cosmopolitan Individuals 
Folke Lindahl, Michigan State University 
Tolerance and Individuality: How Irreconcilable? 
Alfonso J. Damico, University of Florida 

A Consideration of the Adequacy of Liberal, Mod 
Communitarian & Postmod Feminist Conceptions of Self 
as Basis for Citzn 

Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 

Joanna V. Scott, Western Michigan University 


FEMINISM, IDENTITY AND INSTITUTIONS 


Conservatory 

Nancy Hirschmann, Cornel/ University 

Explaining Differences: Feminist Activism in Mainstream 
Institutions in the 1980’s and 1990’s 

Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, Corne// University 

Identity as Political Resistance: The Case of Battered 
Women 

Nancy Hirschmann, Cornell University 

Rights vs. Needs: Gender Obstacles to Coalition-building 
inthe Welfare Rights Movement 

Elizabeth Bussiere, University of Massachusetts-Boston 
Julie Mostov, Drexe/ University 


THEORY OF INSTITUTION 


Hemisphere Room 

Kenneth Shepsle, Harvard University 

A Noncooperative Game Model of Coalition Leadership in 
Legislative 

Randall L. Calvert, University of Rochester 

Barry Weingast, Stanford University 

Choosing Principals 

Barry M. Mitnick, University of Pittsburgh 
Institutional Morality 

Russell Hardin, New York University 

Leadership and Procedural Choice in Legislatures 
Douglas Dion, University of Michigan 

John D. Huber, University of Michigan 

Kenneth Shepsle, Harvard University 

Kathleen Bawn, University of California-Los Angeles 


6-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


COMPETING MODELS OF ISSUE VOTING 
Co-sponsored by 8-8 


Georgetown West 


THEORIES OF LEGISLATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Military Room 

Lawrence C. Dodd, University of Colorado - Boulder 
Presidential Power, Congressional Dominance, and 
Bureaucratic Autonomy in a Model of Multi-Institutional 
Policymaking 

Thomas H. Hammond, Michigan State University 

Jack H. Knott, Michigan State University 

Decision Making in the European Parliament 

George Tsebelis, University of California-Los Angeles 
The Limits of Partisanship: Extending Minority Rights in 
the Senate, 1789-1990 

Sarah A. Binder, University of Minnesota 

To Cool the Coffee: Evaluating the Effect of Bicameralism 
on Legislative Deliberation 

Daniel J. Wirls, University of California-Santa Cruz 
William T. Bianco, Duke University 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
1992 ELECTION 


Intl Ballroom East 

Thomas M. Guterbock, The University of Virginia 
Family Values Versus Economic Orientation in the 1992 
Presidential Election 

Stephen D. Johnson, Ba// State University 

Joseph B. Tamney, Bai/ State University 

Ronald Burton, Bal/ State University 

Re-Emergence of Social Welfare Issues in the 92 Pres 
Campaign:How the Dems Learned to Finesse the 
Socio-Cultural Issues 

Joel A. Lieske, Cleveland State University 

David C. Leege, University of Notre Dame 

What Do Citizens Know and How Do They Know It? 
Economic Evaluations and Voting in the 1992 Presidential 
Election 

Thomas Holbrook, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
James C. Garand, Louisiana State University 
Perceptions, Reality and Economic Voting 

Simon Jackman, University of Rochester 

Thomas M. Guterbock, The University of Virginia 
Janie S. Steckenrider, Loyola Marymount University 


COMPETING MODELS OF ISSUE VOTING 
Co-sponsored by 5-9 


Georgetown West 

Richard Johnston, University of British Columbia 
Directional Versus Proximity Models: A Second Opinion 
Roy Pierce, University of Michigan 

Issue Voting and the Coexistence of Directional and 
Proximity Voters 

Irwin L. Morris, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 


Roon: 
Disc: 
2-15 | 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
3-17 
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Disc: 
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Saturday, 8:45 am 


9-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Competing Theories of Issue Voting: Is Discounting the 
Explanation? 

George Rabinowitz, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Stuart Elaine MacDonald, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Ola Listhaug, University of Trondheim 

John H. Aldrich, Duke University 

William G. Jacoby, University of South Carolina 


THE MARKETING OF GROUP IDENTITIES 


Georgetown East 

Lois Lovelace Duke, Clemson University 

Interest, Ideology, and Market Penetration in a Social 
Movement Industry: The Case of Environmental Citizen 
Groups 

Robert C. Lowry, Michigan State University. 

How Interests Decide: The Modest (But Interesting) Case 
of Advertising 

Burdett A. Loomis, University of Kansas 

When Should Interest Groups Go Public? 

Ken W. Kollman, Northwestern University 

Christopher J. Bosso, Northeastern University 


12-11 


Room: 
POSTER SESSION: GRADUATE STUDENT RESEARCH Chair: 


SESSION: WORK ON LAW AND COURTS 


Terrace Level 

The New Interdependence: The Competing Logic of 
Self-determination and the Market in the Inter-state 
System 

Nathan A. Adams, University of Florida 

Political Representation and Ethical Irony: The Concept of 
Public in American Politics 

Louisa Bertch Green, University of Chicago 

Paths to the Bench: Judicial Selection on the New York 
Court of Appeals 

Luke J. Bierman, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

Equity and Public Law: A Comparative Study of Judicial 
Discretion in the United States and United Kingdom 
John C. Blakeman, University of Virginia 

Individuals, Groups and the Supreme Court: The Politics of 
Identity and the Jurisprudence of Representation 

Keith Bybee, University of California-San Diego 

Do the "Haves" Still Come Out Ahead? A Case Study of 
California’s Butte and Shasta County Superior Courts 
Randall L. Comfort, California State University-Chico 
The Four Horsemen of the U.S. Supreme Court and their 
Protection of Liberty 

Douglas M. Gibler, Vanderbilt University 

The Influence of Justice Frankfurter on Justice Reed: 
Friendship and Argument 

Kimberly Greenfield, University of Kentucky 

Terri Ann Smith, University of Kentucky 

Jason Fleming, University of Kentucky 

Administrative Neutrality and Enivronmental Equity: A 
Comparative Study of Reg Responses to Air Pollution 
Complaints 

Noga Morag Levine, University of California-Berkeley 
Legitimization of a Military Judicial System in a 
Democratic State: A Case Study of Israel’s Policies on the 
West Bank 

Myra Eckstein-Mogilner, New York University 

ls the Cable Reregulation Constitutional? 

Jeffrey S. Piek, Miami University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


The Development of an Independent Judiciary and the 
Protection of Civil Rights in Contemporary Egypt 
James Rosberg, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

A Constitutional Analysis of the Establishment Clause: 
From the Founding Period to the Rehnquist Court 
Gene Straughn, University of Idaho 

How the Supreme Court Decided Civil Rights Cases: 
1954-1988 

Isaac Unah, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Judicial Politics and the Law: The Measurement of Legal 
Change 

Paul J. Wahlbeck, The George Washington University 
Expertise, Opinion Assignment, and the U.S. Courts of 
Appeals 

Christopher Zorn, Ohio State University 

The Role of the Courts in U.S. Trade Policy Making 
Isaac Unah, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Renee J. Johnson, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Wendy L. Hansen, SUNY-Stony Brook 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Independence Room 

Robert Montjoy, Auburn University 

Assessing Percieved Gubernatorial Influences over State 
Administrators 

Margaret R. Ferguson, The University of North Carolina 
Bureaucratic Policy Making: A Case Study of the 
Consequences of Developing Programs Outside the 
Legislative and Executive Offices 

Lyke Thompson, Wayne State University 

Public Administration and the News Media 

Bartholomew H. Sparrow, University of Texas-Austin 
Consensus Building and the Bureaucratic Executive: The 
Case of Federal Reserve Chairmen 

George A. Krause, West Virginia University 

Melvin J. Dubnick, Rutgers University 


INTEREST GROUPS IN STATE POLITICS: PRELIMINARY 
FINDINGS OF THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF 
FEDERALISM-University OF NEBRASKA 


Grant Room 

John Kincaid, Advisory Comm on Inter-Govt 
Maine 

Kenneth T. Palmer, University of Maine 
Michigan 

Kenneth VerBurg, Michigan State University 
Charles Press, Michigan State University 
New Jersey 

Barbara G. Salmore, Drew University 
Stephen A. Salmore, Rutgers University 
North Carolina 

Jack D. Fleer, Wake Forest University 
Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY 


Monroe West 

Jameson Doig, Princeton University 

The Political Economy of Sunbelt Urban Development: 
Building the Public Sector 

Heywood T. Sanders, Trinity University 


Disc: 
Room: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
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Memphis in Transition: The Election of Dr. W.W. Herenton 
Marcus D. Pohimann, Rhodes College 

The Political Consequences of Black Suburbanization 
Valerie C. Johnson, University of Maryland 

The Great White Way on Center Stage: The Politics of the 
Times Square Redevelopment Plan 

Alexander J. Reichl, New York University 

Minority Rights and Majority Interests: A Struggle for 
Power and Resources in the Urban Arena 

Marshall Goodman, University of Cincinnati 

Alfred J. Tuchfarber, Jr., University of Cincinnati 
Andrew E. Smith, University of Cincinnati 

Todd Swanstrom, SUNY-Rockefeller College 


CROSS-NATIONAL URBAN REGIME ANALYSIS 


Parlor C-325 

Gerry Stoker, University of Strathclyde 
A Community Power Study in London: 
Research Issues 

Desmond K. King, St. John’s US/Oxford 
Patrick Dunleavy, London Sch of Econ. & Political Sci 
Growth Coalitions and Urban Regimes in Europe 

Alan P. Harding, John Moores University, Liverpool 
The Concept of Regime: Urban Politics, International 
Relations, and Policy Studies 

Shama P. Bole, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Andrew S. McFarland, University of Iilinois, Chicago 
Urban Regime Dynamics 

Carwin C. Williams, Brigham Young University 

Harold Woilman, Wayne State University 


Theoretical and 


HEALTH POLICY REFORM 


Map Room 

Stephen H. Linder, University of Texas - Houston 
Regional Planning, Partnership, and the Changing Role of 
the State: The Case of Quebec’s New Mental Health 
Policy 

David A. Rochefort, Northeastern University 
Preconditions for Changing Public Policy: National Health 
Insurance in the Eighties 

Roger B. Handberg, University of Central Florida 

Health Care Reform in Britain and Germany: Recasting the 
Political Bargain with the Medical Profession 

Susan Giaimo, University of Wisconsin 

Friction, Fraction, Faction: Interest Group Disintegration 
and the Prospect for Health Care Reform in the United 
States 

William D Hayes, Ohio Department of Health 


RATIONAL CHOICE, INSTITUTION-BUILDING, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Disc: 


24-5 
Bancroft Room 
David A. Lake, University of California, San Diego 
Microfoundations of International Cooperation in Trade 
Policy 
Michael J. Gilligan, New York University 
The Perverse Paradox of Peace and the Predatory Siate 
D. Michael Shafer, Rutgers University 
Political Capacity: The Structural Determinants and Effects 
of the Shadow of the Future on Coop Decision-Making 
Today 
Suzanne F. Werner, Emory University 
Moments of Creation: Rebuilding International Order, 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 8:45 am 


1815, 1919, 1945, 1990 
G. John Ikenberry, University of Pennsylvania 
Torben Iversen, Harvard University 


DIVERSITY AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
State Room 


Frederick R. Lynch, Claremont McKenna College 
Municipalities Reactions to US Supreme Court Case of 
Richmond v. Croson 

Augustus J. Jones, Jr., Miami University 

An Application of Prospect Theory to Affirmative Action 
Opinion 

Terri Susan Fine, University of Central Florida 

Beyond Race: The Future of Affirmative Action 

Clint Bolick, /nstitute for Justice 

Backwards to Diversity 

Linda Gottfredson, University of Delaware 

D. John Grove, University of Denver 

Joseph Stewart, Jr., University of Texas at Dallas 


HISTORY, HISTORIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Parlor C-333 

lan Lustick, University of Pennsylvania 

Writing France, Reading Britain: History, Identity, 
Revolutions 

Anne Norton, University of Texas-Austin 

History as Politics: The Construction and Explanation of 
Dissent 

Margaret Levi, University of Washington 
Decoding Discourses of Class in the Guilded Age 
Carol Nackenoff, Swarthmore College 

Philip Nord, Princeton University 


ISLAMIC IDENTITY AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


Jackson Room 

John Paden, George Mason University 

Political Para-Theology: A Religious Redefinition of the 
State 

William F.S. Miles, Northeastern University 

The Democratic and Economic Transition of the Turkic 
Muslim Republics of the Former Soviet Union 

S. Dogan Koyluoglu, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Religion, Global Politics, and the Muslim World 
Mustafah Dhada, University of Northern Colorado 
Gendered Secular and Isiamic Perspectives on 
Democratization: The Case of Egypt 

Mervat F. Hatem, Howard University 

As’‘ad Abukhalil, Georgetown University 


CHANGING FRONTIERS, CHANGING IDENTITIES 


Chevy Chase Room 

Anthony M. Messina, Tufts University 

Culture Clash and the Current German National Identity 
Crisis 

Laurence Mcfalls, Universite De Montreal 

Why the Immigration Intake is Too Small in Democracies 
Gary P. Freeman, University of Texas-Austin 

Political & National Identities among Citizens & Elites: 
Contrasting Patterns & Politics in Russia, Ukraine, 
Lithuania 

Arthur H. Miller, University of lowa 


Disc: 
Room: 
Disc: 
14-92 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
20-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
16-10 
Room: Disc: 
Chair: 
Papers: 22-6 | 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
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26-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Vicki L. Hesli, University of lowa 
William M. Reisinger, University of lowa 
Reality Check: Politicizing Minority identity among the 
Beurs in France 
Demitra M. Pappas, Princeton University 
Timothy White, Xavier University 
Rosemarie Rogers, Tufts University 

32-4 
THE POLITICS OF COLLECTIVE IDENTITY 

Room: 
Farragut Room Chair: 
David A. Baldwin, Columbia University 
Collective Identity Formation and the International System 
Alexander Wendt, Yale University 
Identity and International Politics: An Alternative to 
Neorealism 
Henry R. Nau, George Washington University 
Defining a Raison d’etre: The Politics of Identity and 
Purpose it the New World Order 
Bruce Cronin, Columbia University 
David A. Baldwin, Columbia University 


FOREIGN POLICY AMBIGUITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THEORY 
Co-sponsored by 30-15 


Adams Room 

Scott Sigmund Gartner, University of California-Davis 
Strategic Ambiguity in Late Soviet and Early Post-Soviet 
Foreign Policy 

William C. Wohlforth, Princeton University 
Policy Ambiguity, Perceptual Ambivalence: 
Decisions to Use Force 

John Garofano, University of Southern California 

Post Cold-War Japanese Foreign Policy 

Masaru Tamamoto, The American University 
Domestic Sources of International Regimes; The 
Whithering of Nuclear Ambiguity in the Middle East 
Etel Solingen, University of California-irvine 

Exchange and Ambiguity in Interstate Conflict 

Ralph B.A. DiMuccio, University of Southern California 
A. James MacAdams, University of Notre Dame 


U.S. 


CONFLICT PROCESSES IN FOREIGN POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 30-12 


Intl Ballroom West 


CONFLICT PROCESSES IN FOREIGN POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 27-16 


Intl Ballroom West 

Paul F. Diehl, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

War and the Survival of Political Leaders 

Bruce Bueno De Mesquita, Stanford University 
Randolph M.Silverson, University of California-Davis 
What Drives Foreign Policy Agility? A Theoretical and 
Empirical Analysis 

Joseph Lepgoid, Georgetown University 

Timothy J. McKeown, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 
The Election Cycle in Foreign Policy Activity 

Dean F. Duncan, Gettysburg College 

Frederick S. Pearson, Wayne State University 


Disc: 


42-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


FOREIGN POLICY AMBIGUITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THEORY 
Co-sponsored by 27-3 


Adams Room 


CONFLICT PATTERNS 


Dupont Room 

Manus Midlarsky, Rutgers University 

Targets of Covert Pressure: The Hidden Victims of the 
Democratic Peace 

Patrick James, Florida State University 

Glenn Mitchell, Florida State University 

The Use of Military Force During the Cold War 
Herbert K. Tillema, University of Missouri - Columbia 
Integration, Disintegration, and Militarized Conflict 
Volker Krause, University of Michigan 

Gerald Schneider, University of Geneva 

War and Politics in Ancient Mesopotamia 

Claudio Cioffi-Revilla, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Henrik Sommer, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Patrick M. Regan, 


THE RELIGIOUS ROOTS OF TOLERATION 
Co-sponsored by 1-5 


Hamilton Room 


E-MAIL AND ON-LINE SERVICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Parlor C-331 

Carl Grafton, Auburn University-Montgomery 

Using Internetworking Resources in the Political Science 
Classroom 

Cecilia Manrique, University of Wisconsin-La Crosse 
Using E-Mail for Class Simulations: An Example of a 
NAFTA Simulation 

Kathleen Quinn, Furman University 

Using Prodigy in the Political Science Classroom 
David Bowers, Jr., University of Southern Mississippi 
Robert G. Brookshire, James Madison University 


ISSUES, MEDIA AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


Lincoln East 

Ann N. Crigler, U Of Southern California 

The Importance of Symbolic Action: Congress’ Attempt to 
Balance the Budget in 1980 

Benjamin Peck, Rutgers University 

David Gergen and White House Communication Strategy 
Stuart A. Streichier, Johns Hopkins 

Kathleen A. Frankovic, CBS News 


EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Parlor C-330 

John C. Berg, Suffolk University 

Development of Undergraduate Civic and Cultural 
Education: The Washington Semester 

William D. Pederson, Louisiana State U - Shreveport 
Women in Leadership Roles and Washington Internships 
Maureen H. Casamayou, Mount Vernon College 


Disc: 
Disc: 
27-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
38-4 
Room: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Disc: 


Nina Mikhalevsky, Mount Vernon College 

Bringing the Campaign to the Campus: Staging a Mock 
National Convention 

Joseph A. Melusky, St. Francis College 

Applying Theory to Practice in Public Administration 
Internships 

Roberta A. Johnson, University of San Francisco 

Don Gordon, Furman University 

Stanley Moore, Pepperdine University 


APSA Committee on the Status of Biacks in the Profession 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF MINORITIES IN THE NINETIES 


Caucus Room 

Alex Willingham, Williams College 

History of Voting Rights in Dade County: Change from 
At-Large Districts to Single Membering 

Rudolph Wilson, Norfolk State University 

Electing Judges in Single Member vs At-Large Districts 
Franklin D. Jones, Texas Southern University 

Federal Circuit Courts: Competing Standards for 
Remedying Voting Rights Violations in State Judicial 
Elections 

Lawrence Morehouse, University of South Florida 
Sheila Ards, University of Minnesota 

Roger K. Oden, Governors State University 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


PANEL 1 DEMOCRATIC CHANGE AND BUREAUCRATIC REFORM 


IN KOREA 


Parlor C-326 

Jae Hyung Chai, Ashland University 

Decline of State-Big Business Collaboration: A Case of 
Hyundai Congiomerate 

Chang-Hee Nam, Research Inst for Military History 
Second-Image Reversed Revisited: The Politics of 
Agricultural Liberalization in South Korea 

Song-Min Kim, University of Kentucky 

Reflections on Small Government in South Korea 
Marn J. Cha, California State University-Fresno 
Transition Toward Democracy in Korea 

Ho-Jin Kim, Korea University 

Jong-Oh Ra, Hollins College 

Sung Deuk Hahm, West Virginia University 

Pan Suk Kim, Old Dominion University 


British Politics Group 


PANEL 3 ROUNDTABLE: CHANGES IN LEGISLATIVE ROLE AND 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


STATUS: THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE 
POST-THATCHER PERIOD 


Parlor C-327 

Jorgen Rasmussen, /owa State University 

Changing Procedures and Continuing Dissention 

Philip Norton, University of Hull 

The Significance of the Personal Vote in Shaping the 
Behavior of New Incumbents 

David M. Wood, University of Missouri - Columbia 

The Legislative Oversight Role of Select Committees 
Michael A. Jogerst, University of lowa 

The Impact of Systemic and Institutional Change on MP 
Role Perceptions 

Donald Searing, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 


Saturday, 8:45 am 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 9 DANTE AND UTOPIANISM 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Thoroughbred Room 

Robert C. Jeffrey, Da/ton College 

Dante’s ‘Comedy’ as Utopia 

Ernest L. Fortin, Boston College 

Dante and Modernity 

Larry Peterman, University of California-Davis 

The Utopian Character of the Roman Empire in Dante’s 
"Monarca" 

Joe Macfarland, University of Chicago 


Committee on Health Politics 


PANEL 2 MAKING SENSE OF NATIONAL HEALTH REFORM 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Edison Room 

Cathie Jo Martin, Boston University 

National Health Care Reform in the 1990s 

Mark A. Peterson, Harvard University 

National Health Reform and Public Opinion 
Lawrence Jacobs, University of Minnesota 
Business Contributions to National Health Reform 
Cathie Jo Martin, Boston University 

James A. Morone, Brown University 

QO. Paul Pierson, Harvard University 


Conference Group on China Studies 


PANEL 2 NEW STATIST CONFIGURATIONS IN CHINA’S REFORM 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


SOCIALISM: A CLOSER LOOK AT THE LOCAL STATE 


Parlor C-328 

Daniel Kelliher, University of Minnesota 

The Local State as Modern Agrarian Bureaucracy: Shulu 
County Cropping Patterns in the Maoist and Reform Period 
Shaoguang Wang, Yale University 

Marc J. Blecher, Oberlin College 

The Local State as Regulatory State: Shulu County 
Finance and Public Goods Management under the Reform 
Vivienne Shue, Cornell University 

The Local State as Developmental State: Shulu County 
Government and Economy in the Maoist and Reform 
Periods 

Marc J. Blecher, Oberlin College 

Vivienne Shue, Cornell University 

Daniel Kelliher, University of Minnesota 

Ming Yue, Cornell University 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 1 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 


MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Kalorama Room 

Jerrold D. Green, University of Arizona 

No Longer a Poor Cousin? The Analysis of 
Democratization inthe Arab World 

Bahgat Korany, Universite de Montreal 
Comparative Middle East Politics: Still in Search of 
Theory? 

James A. Bill, College of William & Mary 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Politics from Below: What We Know, What We Can 
Know, and What We Can Never Know 

Nathan Brown, George Washington University 

Middle East Politics: Producer or Consumer of Theory? 
Jerrold D. Green, University of Arizona 

Strategies for Democratization 

Robert Springborg, Macquarie University 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 


PANEL 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


POLITICS OF INSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN TAIWAN 


Parlor C-329 

Samuel S.G. Wu, Texas A & M University 

A Proposed Formula for a New Relationship between the 
President and the Premier in the Republic of China on 
Taiwan 

Kuo-Hsiung Lee, National Chengchi University 

Where Have all the Independent Voters Gone?: the 
Possibility of a Three-Party System in Taiwan 

|-Chou Liu, National Chengchi University 

The Impact of Institutional Reform on Electoral Behavior 
inTaiwan 

Shelley Rigger, Harvard University 

Tun-jen Cheng, Colege of William and Mary 

Chih-Yu Shih, National Taiwan University 


Eric Voegelin Society 


PANEL 3 VOEGELIN AND THE LITERARY IMAGINATION 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Jefferson East 

Michael G. Franz, Loyola College 

Ishmael’s ‘Wisdom’ and Ahab’s ‘Magic of the Extreme’ 
Helen P. Trimpi, Independent Scholar 

Voegelin’s Concept of the Language of Being 

James L. Babin, Louisiana State University 

Gnostic Self-Creation in Shakespeare’s “Richard III* 
Jack E. Trotter, Vanderbilt University 

James Joyce, Eric Voegelin and ‘It-Reality’ 

Robert A. Watson, Yale University 

Fernando Pessoa: To Be or Not to Be a Gnostic 

Mendo Castro Henriques, Portuguesa Catolica University 
Thomas A. Hollweck, University of Colorado 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


LEGISLATIVE AND LEGAL STRATEGIES FOR GAY AND 
LESBIAN POLITICS 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Elizabeth H. Crighton, Pomona College 

Gay Politics in the Legislative Arena 

Jean Schroedel, Claremont Graduate School 
Paul Peretz, California State U-Fullerton 
Jennifer Liu, California State U-Fullerton 

The Gay Politician: Congressman Barney Frank 
David M. Rayside, University of Toronto 
Toward an International Convention on the Human Rights 
of Sexual Minorities 

Barry C. Saiff, The American University 
Elizabeth H. Crighton, Pomona College 


SATURDAY, 10:45 AM 


1-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


6-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


HEGEL AND THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY 


State Room 

Simone Chambers, University of Colorado-Boulder 
Hegel and the Tragedy of the Politics of Identity and 
Recognition 

Alfred Alonso, University of Toronto 

Incorporating Identity 

Jill Frank, University of California-Berkeley 

Hegel and the New-Kantian and Communitarian Debate on 
Liberalism: A Preface to a Politics of Identity 

David Freeman, Washburn University 

Peter Steinberger, Reed College 

Simone Chambers, University of Colorado-Boulder 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCE AND DEMOCRATIC JUSTICE 


Jefferson West 

Joseph H. Carens, University of Toronto 
Amy Gutmann, Princeton University 

Michae! Walzer, Princeton University 

Will Kymlicka, University of Western Ontario 
Mary Ellen Turpel, Da/housie Law School 
Joseph H. Carens, University of Toronto 


ROUNDTABLE ON IDENTITY POLITICS AND COALITION 
BUILDING: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Lincoln West 

Nancy C. M. Hartsock, University of Washington 
William Corlett, Bates College 

Diane L. Fowlkes, Georgia State University 

Dianne Pinderhughes, U of I/linois Urbana-Champaign 
Mark Blasius, LaGuardia College 

Judith H. Stiehm, Florida International University 


PARTIES AND LEADERS IN THE U.S. CONGRESS 


Intl Ballroom West 

Randall B. Ripley, Ohio State University 

The Public Speakership: Setting the Agenda and Shaping 
Debate During an Era of Divided Control 

Barbara Sinclair, University of California-Riverside 

More Leaders Leading Less? The Proliferation of Party 
Leadership Positions in Congress 

Robin A. Kolodny, Temple University 

Party Decline or Resurgence? Ideological Cohesion and 
Polarization in Congress 

George Serra, University of Miami 

Albert D. Cover, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Neil Pinney, University of Miami 

James Twombly, SUNY-Buffalo 

Bruce |. Oppenheimer, University of Houston 


THE PRESIDENCY AND ECONOMIC POLICY MAKING 


Bancroft Room 

M. Stephen Weatherford, U of California-Santa Barbara 
Riding the Long Wave: Macroeconomics and the 
Presidency 

Brian J.L. Berry, University of Texas-Dallas 

Edward J. Harpham, University of Texas at Dallas 

Euel Elliott, University of Texas at Dallas 


Disc: 
2-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
| 
Disc: 
7-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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U.S. Presidential Elections and Personal Consumption 
Spending Patterns: A Case for the Political Business Cycle 
Theory 

Wesley Joe, Georgetown University 

Presidential Choice in Macroeconomic Policymaking 
Constantine J. Spiliotes, University of Chicago 

John W. Sloan, University of Houston 


LEADER EFFECTS IN WESTERN ELECTIONS 


Jackson Room 

Ivor Crewe, University of Essex 

Party Leader Images in the 1988 Canadian Federal 
Election Campaign: Dimensionality and Dynamics 
Harold D. Clarke, University of North Texas 
Marianne C. Stewart, University of Texas at Dallas 

Is There Really Personalization in Politics? Candidates and 
Voting Behavior in Germany in Dynamic Perspective 
Max Kaase, University of Mannheim 

Did Major Win? Would Thatcher Have Lost? 

Ivor M. Crewe, University of Essex 

Anthony King, University of Essex 

The Continuing Decline of Candidate Popularity in the 
United States 

Martin P. Wattenberg, University of California-irvine 
Stanley Kelley, Jr., Princeton University 


CONTEXT AND GROUP MEDIATION IN VOTING 
BEHAVIOR 


Chevy Chase Room 

Courtney Brown, Emory University 

The Intermediation Process in the 1992 Presidential 
Election 

Paul Allen Beck, Ohio State University 

Russell J. Dalton, University of California-irvine 
Robert Huckfeldt, /ndiana University 

A Micro-level Explanation of Contextual Effects on 
Political Behavior 

Matthew J. Burbank, Washington State University 
Columbia Revisited: The Influence of Social Group 
Affiliation, Interpersonal Communication and Mass 
Commun on Voting 

Ruediger Schmitt-Beck, University of Mannheim 
Nonlinear Catastrophe Superstructures and the Fall of the 
Weimar Republic 

Courtney Brown, Emory University 

John D. Sprague, Washington University 


ON BECOMING A PROFESSIONAL CAMPAIGNER 


Lincoln East 

Dan D. Nimmo, University of Oklahoma 

John C. Green, University of Akron 

Christopher Arterton, Graduate Sch of Political Mgmt 
Stephen C. Craig, University of Florida 

Jarol B. Mannheim, Nat‘ Ctr for Communication Studies 
Larry Sabato, University of Virginia 

William R. Hamilton, University of Florida 


POSITIVIST V. POST-POSITIVIST PUBLIC LAW 
SCHOLARSHIP: A DEBATE 


Monroe East 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Howard Gillman, U Of Southern California 

Leslie Friedman Goldstein, University of Delaware 
Lief H. Carter, University of Georgia 

James L. Gibson, University of Houston 

Christine Harrington, New York University 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION AND JUDICIAL 
POWER 


Independence Room 

Louis Fisher, Congressional Research Service 
Carter and Brown: Clashing or Counter Majoritarian 
Problems 

Mark A. Graber, University of Texas-Austin 
Judicial Review and Democracy Revisited 

Stephen M. Giiffin, Tulane Law School 
Interpretive Independence: Mixed Lessons from the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 

Wayne D. Moore, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Is the Supreme Court a Politically Accountable Institution? 
Robin M. Wolpert, Georgetown University 

Ronald Kahn, Oberlin College 

Gordon Silverstein, Rice University 


FAIRNESS AND EQUITY IN ADMINISTRATION: RACE 
AND ETHNIC CATEGORIES, SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 
AND GLASS CEILINGS 


Georgetown West 

Leda Mcintyre Hall, Indiana University-South Bend 

Race Norming, Employment Testing, and Personnel Policy 
in the Public and Private Sectors 

Mitchell F. Rice, Louisiana State University 
Administrative Implications of American Ethnogenesis 
Dvora Yanow, California State University-Hayward 
Killing the Messenger: Experiences of Sexual Harassment 
Victim Advocates 

Laura A. Reese, Eastern Michigan University 

Karen E. Lindenberg, Eastern Michigan University 
Perceptions of the Glass Ceiling: The Nature of Subjective 
Discrimination in the Federal Government 

Kathy C. Naff, Georgetown University 

EEO in Australia Ten Years On: Still a Long Way to Go 
Elaine Thompson, University of New South Wales 
Rosemary O'Leary, Syracuse University 


LESBIAN POLITICS - GAY POLITICS - URBAN POLITICS: 
POLITICS,POLICY AND IDENTITY IN AMERICAN CITIES 
Co-sponsored by Gay and Lesbian Political Science 
Caucus Panel 9 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quaiity Hotel 

Genie N.L. Stowers, San Francisco State University 
Cliques, Crowds and Clubs: A Comparative Look at Gays 
and Lesbians as Interest Groups in Urban Politics 

Steven H. Haeberle, University of Alabama at Birmingham 
Gay Political Organization in Four Upstate New York Cities 
Donald B. Rosenthal, SUNY-Buffalo 

Gay Politics-Urban Politics 

Robert W. Bailey, Columbia University 

Identity, Social Change and Space: Lesbians and Gays in 
Boston’s Urban Geography 

Tim Davis, Clark University 

Judith A. Garber, University of Alberta 


Chair: 

Part: 
8-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

Disc: 

12-13 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 

Disc: 

14-9 
Disc: 
9-12 
Room: Room: 
Chair: Chair: 
Part: Papers: 
Rom Disc: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


20-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


MAKING LEGISLATIVE TERM LIMITATIONS WORK: 
GOALS AND CONSEQUENCES 


Conservatory 

Gary Copeland, University of Oklahoma 

The Politics of Legislative Term Limitations: A Comparison 
of Four States 

John David Rausch, University of Oklahoma 

Amateur Legislators in a Professional House: California 
After Term Limits 

Richard A. Clucas, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Legislative Career Planning Under Term Limitations 

Gary Copeland, University of Oklahoma 

Examining Public Support for Term Limits: A Comparative 
State Analysis 

Jeffrey A. Karp, U of California-Santa Barbara 

Cleta Deatheridge Mitchell, Term Limitation Institute 
David J. Webber, University of Missouri - Columbia 


Disc: 
21-11 


Room: 


POLITICIANS, CENTRAL BANKERS, AND FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 

25-8 
Grant Room 
Sources of Central Bank Independence in Developing 
Countries: The Search for Binding Commitments in an 
Uncertain World 
William Roberts Clark, Rutgers University 
Macroeconomic Policy in Germany: Party Government and 
the Bundesbank 
Salvatore Pitruzzello, Columbia University 
Do These Bonds Still Bind? German Financial Organization 
After the 1980's 
Adam S. Posen, Harvard University 
The Buck in Your Bank is Not a Vote For Free Trade: The 
Effect of Financial Intermediation on Trade Policy 
Cheryl Schonhardt-Bailey, London School of Economics 
Andrew Bailey, Bank of England 
Ethan B. Kapstein, Harvard University 


Room: 
Chair: 


GENDER AND CITIZENSHIP IN COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 


Parlor C-332 

Wilma Rule, University of Nevada - Reno 

Islam and the Politics of Gender in Pakistan 

Farhat Haq, Monmouth College 

Public Voices, Private Lives: Gender and National Identity 
in the German Federal Republic 

Roberta Fiske-Rusciano, Rutgers University 

The Electoral Cycle of Appointments: Training, 
Incumbency, and the Success of Women 

Rebecca H. Davis, Emory University 

Thomas D. Lancaster, Emory University 

The Politics of Identity: The Case of Contemporary 
Russian Feminism 

Carol Nechemias, Penn State U At Harrisburg 
Luan Troxel, Smith College 

Rebecca H. Davis, Emory University & VPI 


ROOTS OF AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIBERALISM 


Military Room 

James A. Morone, Brown University 

The Historical Significance of Class in American History 
and Contemporary Politics 

John F. Manley, Stanford University 


Papers: 


Papers: 


The New Economics and the Origins of Contemporary 
Political Science, 1943-64 

Bruce Byers, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

American Abolitionism, Radical Protestantism, and 
Consensual Liberalism 

David Ericson, Wichita State University 

Frederick Bartol, Yale University 


PARTIES AND PARTY SYSTEMS 


Parlor C-333 

When Factions Break Up the Party: Demise of One-Party 
Predominance of the Japanese Liberal Democrats? 

Junko Kato, Yale University 

Society, Party and Policy: Party Programs as Mechanisms 
of Mediation 

Richard |. Hofferbert, SUNY-Binghamton 

Party Formation and Religious Mobilization: The Case of 
Confessional Parties in Europe 

Stathis N. Kalyvas, University of Chicago 


EXTREMIST PARTIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Hemisphere Room 

Peter H. Merkl, U of California-Santa Barbara 

Are the Old Nazis Coming Back? 

Peter H. Merkl, U of California-Santa Barbara 
Extremist Parties within a New Politics Context 
Elizabeth P. Klages, University of Minnesota 

Joan Neumiller, University of Minnesota 

European Integration as a Source for Domestic Political 
Disintegration 

Christianne Hardy, Princeton University 

Ideological Dispersion and the Composition of Party 
Systems 

Brad Lockerbie, University of Georgia 

James L. Regens, University of Georgia 

Andrei S. Markovits, University of California-Santa Cruz 


PAST AND PRESENT CHALLENGES TO INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL NORMS 
Co-sponsored by 29-15 


Caucus Room 

Michael Loriaux, Northwestern University 

The Social Bases of the Challenge to States’ War-making 
Prerogatives, 1900-1945 

Cecelia Lynch, Northwestern University 

The Incompleteness of Contracts 

Charles Lipson, University of Chicago 

The Right to Political Participation in International Law 
Gregory Fox, New York University 

Friedrich V. Kratochwil, University of Pennsylvania 
Ethan A. Nadelmann, Princeton University 


SECURITY STUDIES IN THE 1990S: CONCEPTUAL AND 
CURRICULAR CONTROVERSIES 


Map Room 

Robert Mandel, Lewis and Clark College 
Security Studies in the 1990s: Conceptualizing a 
Curriculum 

Robert H. Dorff, North Carolina State University 
Thinking about Security Absent the Enemy 
Emily Goldman, University of California-Davis 


a 
Disc: 
17-9 
Room: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Intelligence After the Fall of Communism 
Abraham H. Miller, University of Cincinnati 
Nicholas Damask 

Patrick M. Morgan, University of California-irvine 


ALLIANCES, COLLECTIVE GOODS, MIXED GOODS AND 
PORTFOLIOS 


Parlor C-330 

Glenn Palmer, SUNY-Binghamton 

The Economic Theory of Alliances: A Survey 

Todd Sandler, /owa State University 

Risk Diversification in the International Economy: A 
Theory of Political Portfolios 

Jeannette Money, Louisiana State University 

The (Mis)Application of Collective Goods to NATO 
John S. Duffield, University of Virginia 

Security, Autonomy and Defense Burdens: The Effects of 
Alliance Membership in the 19th and 20th Centuries 
Glenn Palmer, SUNY-Binghamton 

Andrew Souchet, SUNY-Binghamton 

John Oneal, University of Alabama 


PAST AND PRESENT CHALLENGES TO INTERNATIONAL 
LEGAL NORMS 
Co-sponsored by 27-6 


Caucus Room 


FOREIGN POLICYMAKING AND DOMESTIC 
POLICYMAKING: ARE WE ALL SPEAKING THE SAME 
LANGUAGE? 


Parlor C-325 

B. Guy Peters, University of Pittsburgh 

Brian Ripley, University of Pittsburgh 

William T. Gormley, Jr., Georgetown University 
Stephen H. Linder, University of Texas-Austin 
Gerardo Luis Munck, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Helen Purkitt, United States Naval Academy 

Jerel Rosati, University of South Carolina 


WAR TERMINATION, THE DURABILITY OF PEACE 
SETTLEMENTS, AND REGIME TRANSITIONS 


Georgetown East 

James Lee Ray, Florida State University 

The Decision to Stop the War in the Gulf: An Experimental 
Analysis of the Preference Reversal Phenomenon 

Alex Mintz, Texas A & M University 

Uncertainty, Resolve, and War Transition 

Noh Soon Chang, Florida State University 

The Durability of Peace Settlements since the Treaty of 
Westphalia 

Gretchen Hower, Michigan State University 

Charles S. Taber, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Global Trends, National Forces, and Regime Transitions 
James Lee Ray, Florida State University 

Paul F. Diehl, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

Harvey Starr, University of South Carolina 


RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENTS AND POLITICS: 
MACRO-MICRO PERSPECTIVES 


Hamilton Room 


Disc: 
38-8 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Saturday, 10:45 am 


Allen D. Hertzke, University of Oklahoma 

Perceptions and Reality in Local Congregations: The 
Salience of Individual Opinion 

Christopher Gilbert, Gustavus Adolphus College 
Religiosity and Opposition to War 

Joel S. Fetzer, Yale University 

Political Identity in Closed Religious Communities: Amish, 
Hutterites and Mormons 

Dennis L. Thomson, Brigham Young University 

Allen D. Hertzke, University of Oklahoma 


VIDEO RESOURCES AND CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS 


Parlor C-331 

Stephen E. Frantzich, United States Naval Academy 
Teaching American Government with Multimedia: Some 
New Data 

Donald L. Jordan, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Gregory J. Rattray, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Interactive Video Resources in Political Science 

Marc A. Triebwasser, Central Connecticut State University 
Assessing Mediated Instruction 

George Watson, Arizona State University 

David L. Martin, Auburn University 


PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


Monroe West 

Diana C. Mutz, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Creating Focal Points and Common Frames of Reference 
on Political Issues 

Dennis Chong, Northwestern University 

Putting the 1992 Presidential Campaign Rolls in Historical 
Perspective 

Susan Herbst, Northwestern University 

The Conservative Nature of Public Opinion 

Scott L. Althaus, Northwestern University 

Political Information and Political Learning: The Effect of 
Campaign News Coverage on Candidate Knowledge 
Donna Wasserman, University Michigan Inst Social Res 
Michael G. Hagen, Harvard University 


ROUNDTABLE ON THIRD PARTIES IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS: OBSTACLES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Intl Ballroom East 

Joel Rogers, University of Wisconsin 

Walter Dean Burnham, University of Texas-Austin 
Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University 

Ralph Nader, Esq., Center for Study of Responsive Law 
Steven J. Rosenstone, University of Michigan 

Jerry G. Watts, Trinity College 

Linda Faye Williams, University of Maryland 


IDENTITY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
CIVILIZATIONS IN CONFLICT? 


Cabinet Room 

Fareed Zakaria, Foreign Affairs 

Samuel Huntington, Harvard University 
Stephen M. Walt, University of Chicago 
Michael W. Doyle, Princeton University 
John G. Ruggie, Columbia University 


Chair: 
Papers: 3 
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Chair: Disc: 
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Saturday, 10:45 am 


APSA Education Committee 


WORKSHOP ON COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 


Room: Adams Room 

Part: Benjamin R. Barber, Rutgers University 
Richard Battistoni, Baylor University 
Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, Maryland Student Service 
Alliance 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


PANEL 2 THE DYNAMICS OF CONFLICT AND COOPERATION IN 
NORTHEAST ASIA 


Parlor C-326 

Woosang Kim, Texas A & M University 

North-South Dialogue: Ways Toward Cooperation 
Young-Ho Park, Research Inst for Natl Unification 

A Dynamic Model of Inter-Korean Relations 
Sung-Chull Lee, University of California-Irvine 

The Economic Impact of the Peace Dividend on South 
Korea 

Ku Shin, Rand Corporation 

Comparative Analysis of South Korean and Japanese 
Military Expenditures 

In-Taek Hyun, Sejong Institute 

Won K. Paik, Central Michigan University 

Tae-Hwan Kwak, Eastern Kentucky University 

Hang Yul Rhee, Shepherd College 

Geung Chan Bae, /nstitute of Foreign Affairs 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Bagehot Research Council 
PANEL 1 NIMROD’S LANGUAGE LEGACY: CURSE OR BLESSING? 


Edison Room 

Matthew A. Pauley, Harvard University 

Linguistics and Stagecraft: The Hungarian Experience 
Henry Paolucci, The Bagehot Council 

Language Aspects of International Peace-Keeping 
Charles Burton Marshall, U.S. Department of State 
Identities, Languages, and Scripts of the South Slav 
Peoples 

Edmund A. Bator, U.S. Foreign Service 

Robert F. Cuervo, St John’s University 

Frank P. Le Veness, St John’s University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


British Politics Group 


PANEL 1 THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND THE YEAR IN 
BRITISH POLITICS 


Parlor C-327 

Anthony King, University of Essex 
The Conservatives in Office 

Robert Waller, Harris Research Centre 
The Opposition Parties 

Patrick Seyd, University of Sheffield 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Claremont Institute 
PANEL 10 ROUNDTABLE ON THE "NEW PARADIGM" 


Room: Thoroughbred Room 
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John J. Pitney, Jr., Claremont McKenna College 
William A. Galston, University of Maryland 
James Pinkerton, John Locke Foundation 
Charles R. Kesler, Claremont McKenna College 


Conference Group on German Politics 


PANEL 4 DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE IN GERMANY: COMPARING 
EAST AND WEST 


Farragut Room 
Samuel H. Barnes, Georgetown University 
A Political System After the Shock: The Impact of 
Unification on the Fabric of Political Orientations in 
Germany 
Petra Bauer-Kaase, Universitet Mannheim 
System Support and Economic Change 
Wolfgang G. Gibowski, Federal Press & Information 
Agency 
Matthias Jung, Forschungsgruppe Wahlen 
Dimensions of National Identity and Political Priorities 
inEast and West Germany 
Hans-Joachim Veen, Konrad Adenauer Stiftung 
Media Use and Interest in East and West: Audiences and 
Elites 
Holli A. Semetko, University of Michigan 
Klaus Schoenbach, Hanover Academy for Music & 
Theatre 

Disc: Manfred P. Kuechler, Hunter College 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 2 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: DEVPMT, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Kalorama Room 

Louis J. Cantori, U Of Maryland-Baltimore County 
Environmental Politics and Policy in Egypt 

Salwa Sharawi Gomaa, American University in Cairo 
Private Voluntary Organizations as Agents of 
Development: Egypt in Comparative Perspective 
Denis J. Sullivan, Northeastern University 
Developmentalism: The Old and New Orthodoxy in the 
Middle East 

Louis J. Cantori, U Of Maryland-Baltimore County 
What the Middle East Can Tell Us About Critiques of 
Development Economics 

Kirin Aziz Chaudhry, University of California-Berkeley 
Disc: lliya Harik, Indiana University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 


PANEL 2 IMPLICATIONS OF TAIWAN’S DEMOCRATIZATION FOR 
CROSS-STRAIT RELATIONS 


Parlor C-329 

Steve Chan, University of Colorado,Boulder 

The Essence of Beijing’s Policy Towards Taiwan 
Tzong-Ho Bau, National Taiwan University 

Implications of Taiwan’s Democratization on ROC-PRC 
Relations 

Milton D. Yeh, /nst of International Relations 

The ‘National Unification Guidelines’ and the Changing 
Relations Across the Taiwan Strait 

T.Y. Wang, Illinois State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Chair: 

Part: 

|| 


Economic Integration versus Political Divergence between 
Taiwan and Mainland China 
Yu-Shan Wu, National Taiwan University 
Disc: Cheng-Tian Kuo, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Eric Voegelin Society 
PANEL 4 VOEGELIN AND THE NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


Jefferson East 

Thomas Heilke, University of Kansas 

Ethos and Ethnos: Race and State in the Politics and 
History of Europe 

David J. Levy, Middlesex University 

Eric Voegelin’s ‘Hitler und die Deutschen’ Lectures 
(1966):Philosophical Diagnosis and Judgement 
Brendan Purcell, University College Dublin 
Philosophy and Resistance? Voegelin’s Treatment of 
European Racism 

Thomas Heilke, University of Kansas 

Juergen Gebhardt, University Erlangen-Nuernberg 
Murray Jardine, Louisiana State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 9 LESBIAN POLITICS - GAY POLITICS - URBAN POLITICS: 
POLITICS, POLICY AND IDENTITY IN AMERICAN CITIES 
Co-sponsored by 14-9 


Room: Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 


Native American Studies 
PANEL 1 NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 


Parlor C-328 

Dianne C. Lazear, University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 
Intergovernmental and Economic !mpacts of Grand Casino 
and Mystic Lake Casino 

Allan Wiese, Mankato State University 

Autumn Stewart, Mankato State University 

The Social and Cultural Impact of Gaming in Akwesasne 
Franke Wilmer, Montana State University 

The United States as a Predatory State 

Richard P. Young, Seattle University 

Michael E. Melody, Barry University 

Stephen M. Sachs, /ndiana University-Indianapolis 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Women’s Caucus 


PANEL 2 MAINSTREAMING GENDER, RACE, AND SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION IN TEACHING 


Dupont Room 

Naomi Black, York University 

Martin Gruberg, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
V. Spike Peterson, University of Arizona 

Helene Silverberg, Princeton University 

Jewel L. Prestage, Prairie View A&M University 


SATURDAY, 


Saturday, 10:45 am - 1:30 pm 


1:30 PM 


1-13 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


MODES OF INDIVIDUALISM IN EARLY MODERN BRITISH 
THOUGHT 


Independence Room 

Jules Gleicher, Rockford College 

Adam Smith and the Enlightenment Conception of the 
Individual 

Pratap B. Mehta, Harvard University 

Self-Ownership and Friendship: The Language of Liberal 
Individualism in Seventeenth Century England 

Sammy Basu, Princeton University 

Autonomy, Censorship, and Well-Balanced Reason: Wit 
and Humor in the Thought of the Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
Dwight C. Kiel, University of Central Florida 

Gordon Schochet, Rutgers University 

Thomas A. Spragens, Jr., Duke University 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY REVISITED: FEMINISM, 
NATIONALISM AND POST-COMMUNISM 


Grant Room 

Julie Mostov, Drexel University 

False Consciousness vs. Fiction in Theories of Nationalism 
Joan Cocks, Mount Holyoke College 

Standpoint Theory and the Problem of False 
Consciousness 

Jacqueline Stevens, University of Michigan 

Ideology and ‘Deep’ Reality of Post-Communism: A 
Contribution to the Critique of Havel’s "The Power of the 
Powerless" 

Pavel Machala, Amherst College 

Julie Mostov, Drexe/ University 


STRANGERS AMONG US: REFUGEES, IMMIGRANTS 
AND CITIZENS 


Parlor C-333 

Elizabeth Kiss, Princeton University 

Western Spaces: Resistance and Accommodation in 
Refugee and Immigrant Movements 

Nevzat Soguk, Arizona State University 

Ruling (Our)selves: Democracy and Identity 

Meta Mendel-Reyes, Swarthmore College 

Identity Politics and the Imagined Community 

Karen Slawner, University of Notre Dame 

Elizabeth Kiss, Princeton University 

Marc Belanger, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


DEMOCRACY: PARTICIPATION AND PLURALISM 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

George Klosko, University of Virginia 
Participatory Democracy and Political Decentralization 
Edward B. Portis, Texas A & M University 
Russell Gardner, Texas A & M University 

New Patterns of Democratization: Implications for 
Participatory Democratic Theory 

Mark E. Warren, Georgetown University 
Deliberative Democracy and Cultural Pluralism 
Jack Knight, Washington University 

Judy Failer, Princeton University 

George Klosko, University of Virginia 


2-8 
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6-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


EXPERIMENTS I! 


Chevy Chase Room 

Joe Oppenheimer, University of Maryland 
Connecting the Prisoners’ Dilemma to Zero-Sum 
Bargaining Games: A Rational Choice Explanation of 
Gender Inequality 

Peregrine Schwartz-Shea, University of Utah 
Randy T. Simmons, Utah State University 
Coalitional Stability Versus Efficiency: Experimental 
Results and Institutional Implications 

Elizabeth L. Blake, University of Maryland 

John L. Guyton, University of Maryland 

Stephen Leventhal, University of Maryland 

Scott E. Page, Northwestern University 

Joe Oppenheimer, University of Maryland 


ROUNDTABLE ON THE STATE OF POLITICAL 
METHODOLOGY: LOOKING BACK AT ACHEN (1983), 
KING (1990) AND BARTELS AND BRADY (1993) 


Intl Ballroom West 

James A. Stimson, University of Minnesota 
Christopher H. Achen, University of Michigan 

Larry M. Bartels, Princeton University 

Henry E. Brady, University of California-Berkeley 
Charles H. Franklin, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Gary King, Harvard University 

Philip A. Schrodt, University of Kansas 

James A. Stimson, University of Minnesota 


LEGISLATURES VERSUS CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


Bancroft Room 

Samuel! C. Patterson, Ohio State University 
Presidential Success and Failure in the Congressional 
Budget Process: A Test of Competing Theories 

Alan J. Rosenblatt, George Mason University 

James A. Thurber, The American University 

The Balanced Budget Norm and Party Control: Does 
Divided or Unified Government Cause Unbalanced 
Budgets? 

Richard G. Forgette, Miami University 

Partisan Divisions and Balanced Decisions: U.S. Senators, 
Governors & the Policy Balancing Model of Divided 
Government 

Joe Soss, University of Wisconsin - Madison 

David T. Canon, University of Wisconsin - Madison 
Richard Fleisher, Fordham University 


CONGRESS AND INTER-BRANCH RELATIONS 


Jackson Room 

Lawrence D. Longley, Lawrence University 

Congress vs. the Supreme Court: Explaining 
Congressional Attacks on Court Rulings Regarding State 
and Local Laws 

James Meernik, University of North Texas 

Joseph Ignagni, University of Texas-Arlington 
Congressional Responses to Supreme Court Decisions: 
An Institutional Perspective 

Kathleen Bawn, University of California-Los Angeles 
Charles R. Shipan, University of lowa 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Congressional Delegation and the Design of Trade 
Institutions, 1890 to 1990 

Sharon O'Halloran, Columbia University 

Patricia A. Hurley, Texas A & M University 


ROUNDTABLE: IS THE PRESIDENCY STILL ORGANIZED 
TO FIGHT THE COLD WAR 


Lincoln East 

Ryan J. Barilleaux, Miami University 

David M. Barrett, Villanova University 

Daniel P. Franklin, Georgia State University 

Phillip J. Henderson, Catholic University of America 
Robert J. Thompson, East Carolina University 

John K. White, Catholic University of America 


ROUNDTABLE: POLICYMAKING, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 
Co-sponsored by 16-14 


Intl Ballroom East 

Benjamin |. Page, Northwestern University 

Integrating Public Opinion and Institutions: Toward a New 
Synthesis 

Lawrence Jacobs, University of Minnesota 

Theda Skocpol, Harvard University 

Jennifer L. Hochschild, Princeton University 

Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 

Robert Y. Shapiro, Columbia University 


POLITICAL VALUES: THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL 
APPROACHES 
Co-sponsored by 41-2 


State Room 


THE MOBILIZATION OF LEGAL INTERESTS AND 
INTEREST GROUPS 


Georgetown West 

Joseph F. Kobylka, Southern Methodist University 

The Non-Zero-Sum Model of Group-State Interaction: 
Implementing U.S. Asylum Policy in the Courts 

Barbara Maria Yarnold, Florida International University 
Andrew S. McFarland, University of Illinois-Chicago 
Texas Lawyers and the Mobilization of Interests 
William De Soto, Southwest Texas State University 
Law as Boundary: Interest Group Dispute Selection and 
Legal Doctrine 

Cary Coglianese, University of Michigan 

The Amicus Curiae Brief in State Courts: A Comparative 
Perspective 

Garry-Eoghin Jennings, Louisiana State University 

Law Enforcement Federalism: States as Amicus Curiae 
before the Supreme Court 

Cornell W. Clayton, Washington State University 

Mark A. Kessler, Bates College 

Wayne V. Mcintosh, University of Maryland 


GAYS AND LESBIANS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR: SPECIAL 
CHALLENGES 

Co-sponsored by Gay and Lesbian Political Science 
Caucus Panel 7 


Monroe West 


4-6 
Room: 
Chair: Disc: 
Papers: 
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Chair: 
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Chair: 


Papers: 


Carolyn Ban, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

Federal Policy and Practice toward Gay and Lesbian 
Gregory B. Lewis, The American University 

Common Sense is Nonsense: The Impact of Security 
Clearance Law on Lesbian and Gay Federal Employees 
Harvey Friedman 

The Responsive Capacity of Municipal Government: The 
Case of Managing the Work Force in the Age of AIDS 
James D. Slack, New Mexico State University 
Domestic Partners Legislation in Local Government 
Ernest Hopkins 

Norma M. Riccucci, SUNY-Rockefeller College 


Disc: 


16-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MANAGEMENT AND REGIONAL 
GOVERNANCE 


Dupont Room 

Herman L. Boschken, San Jose State University 
Intergovernmental Dimension of Community Economic 
Development: Theoret & Empirical Concerns in Mgmt & 
Impl of Devp Pol 

Robert Agranoff, /ndiana University 

Michael Mcguire, /ndiana University 

The Changing Identity of Regicnal Governance: The 
Effects of Group Influence & Admin Structure on Urban 
Transportation & Land Use Policy Planning 

Joseph F. Coughlin, Boston University 

Strategies for Intergovernmental Coordination in Managing 
Growth 

Judith E. Gruber, University of California-Berkeley 
Judith E. Innes, University of California-Berkeley 
Michael Neuman, University of California-Berkeley 
Robert Thompson, University of California-Berkeley 
Nelson Wikstrom, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Andree E. Reeves, University of Alabama-Huntsville 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


URBAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND BUSINESS 
POLICY 


Hamilton Room 

Barbara Ferman, Temple University. 

The Local Market for Entrepreneurship: The Link Between 
Business-Centered Networks and Innovative Government 
Michael Allen Mintrom, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Mark Schneider, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Paul Teske, SUNY-Stony Brook 

The Professionalization of Economic Development 
Organizations 

David H. Davis, University of Toledo 

The Impact of Location Upon Community Choices 

Joseph Marbach, Temple University 

Community Groups and Community Development 
Corporations 

Robyne Turner, Florida Atlantic University 

Use of the Nash Negotiation Model in City-Firm Bargaining 
Annette Steinacker, Georgetown Universityeristy 

Richard C. Feiock, Florida State University 


Room: 
Chair: 


HEALTH CARE ISSUES IN THE STATES 


Lincoln West 

George H. Williams, Mount St. Mary’S College 

State Level Initiatives and Leadership: Improving the 
Quality of Maternal and Child Health Care in the United 
States 

Saundra K. Schneider, University of South Carolina 


Papers: 


Saturday, 1:30 pm 


States Face AIDS 

Mark Rom, Georgetown University 

Failing Our Way to Health Care Reform: The Limits of 
State-Based Health Care Reform Efforts 

William D. Hayes, Ohio Department of Health 

Harvey Doremus, Ohio Department of Health 

Mark E. Tompkins, University of South Carolina 


POLICY DESIGN 


Cabinet Room 

Anne L. Schneider, Arizona State University 

Informal Logic in the Design of Policies and Institutions 
John S. Dryzek, University of Oregon 

Expanding the Discursive Context of Policy Design 
Stefanie Rixecker, Purdue University 

Policy Implementation and the Communication of Policy 
Meanings 

Dvora Yanow, California State University/Hayward 

The Importance of Importance: Reassessing Public Policy 
Classification 

Henry T. Reynolds, University of Delaware 


ROUNDTABLE: POLICYMAKING, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 
Co-sponsored by 8-16 


Intl Ballroom East 


WOMEN AND POLITICS: CROSS-CULTURAL AND 
COMPARATIVE DEBATES 


Edison Room 

Iva Ellen Deutchman, Hobart & William Smith College 
Women in Israel: Gender and Identity Politics 

Yael Yishai, University of Haifa 

Women Legislators in Russia: How Much Does Culture 
Matter 

Richard D. Anderson, Jr., University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Gender and Commitment to Women’s Issues: The Case of 
Australia and the United States 

Iva Ellen Deutchman, Hobart & William Smith College 
Mark Considine, University of Melbourne 
(En)Gendering Development ? States, Markets, and 
Women Farmers in the Third World 

Geeta Chowdhry, Northern Arizona University 

Rebecca A. Christner, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


CROSS-NATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL 
IDENTITY 


Parlor C-332 

Jonathan Lemco, Nat/ Planning Assn & Johns Hopkins 
University 

Racial Mobilization in Response to the State: South Africa, 
the United States and Brazil Compared 

Anthony W. Marx, Colfumbia University 

Minority Rights in the Post-Soviet States: The Challenge 
to Democratization 

Tamara J. Resier, U of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 

A Comparative Analysis of Feelings Towards Immigrants 
and Out-Groups in Four Western European Countries 
Mohamed Yamba, University of Pennsylvania 


| 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Imagined Communities and the Changing Natures of 
Sovereignty: Transnational Migration ... 

Robert Smith, Columbia University 

Craig R. Charney, Yale University 


PARTIES IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: STRATEGIC 
ELITES IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Monroe East 

Amy Bridges, University of California-San Diego 
Constraints on Political Party Responses to Recession: 
Role of State and Policy 

John J. Coleman, University of Wis 
Votes Without Leverage: The Political Consequences of 
Black and Female Disenfranchisement 

Anna L. Harvey, Princeton University 

Race, Class and the Travails of the Democratic Party 
Frances Fox Piven, CUNY-Graduate Center 

Richard A. Cloward, Columbia University 

Kristi Andersen, Syracuse University 

Amy Bridges, University of California-San Diego 


AA 


POLITICAL TRANSITIONS AND ECONOMIC 
LIBERALIZATION IN AFRICA 

26-14 
Parlor C-331 
Moses K. Tesi, Middle Tennessee State University 
Democratization and Economic Performance in Developing 
Countries 
Arthur A. Goldsmith, University of Massachusetts-Boston 
State and Market in Rural Cote d’lvoire: Reassessing the 
Causes and Effects of Liberalism 
Catherine Boone, University of Texas-Austin 
Bringing Society Back In: State-Society Relations and 
Economic Adjustment 
Robert J. King, Emory University 
Namibia’s Post Independence Transformation: Soft State, 
Hard Choices 
William A. Lindeke, University of Massachusetts - Lowell 
David Himbara, Southern University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Disc: 


27-12 


Room: 


REMAKING COMMUNIST ECONOMIES Chair: 


Papers: 


Parlor C-328 

Joel C. Moses, /Jowa State University 

Information, Beuracracy, and Reforms in China and the 
Former Soviet Union 

Huang Yasheng, University of Michigan 

Modernization, Labor Allocation, and the Transformation 
of the Chinese Socialism 

Fei-Ling Wang, US Military Academy 

Sustainabie Democracy? The Consequences of Economic 
Reform in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 

Dale Gardner, Vytautas Magnus University 

Judyth Lynn Twigg, Virginia Commonwealth University 


GENERATIONS, TERRITORY, AND POLITICS: 
FRENCH-AMERICAN COLLABORATION IN MEMORY OF 
ANNICK PERCHERON 


Parlor C-327 

Theadore J. Lowi, Cornell University 

Alain Lancelot, /nstitut d‘Etudes Politiques, Paris 
Political Knowledge over Time and across Generations 
M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan 


Papers: 


Attitudes towards the Region, Europe, and Politics in 
1992 France 

Nonna Mayer, CNRS / CEVIPOF 

The Political Socialization of French Youth: A Longitudinal 
Approach 

Anne Muxel, CVRS / CEVIPOF 

Marie France Toinet, Found Nat‘/ Sci Politiques 


THE EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF THE PUBLIC 
ECONOMY 


Military Room 

David R. Cameron, Yale University 

On the Expansion and Contraction of the Public Economy 
David R. Cameron, Yale University 

Kathryn McDermott, Yale University 

The Programmatic Consolidation of Income Security 
States, Developed Capitalism, 1882-1929 

Alexander Michael Hicks, Emory University 

Joya Misra, Emory University 

Social Democracy, Equality, and Efficiency in Advanced 
Capitalism: Partisan Policy in the Post-OPEC Era 
Duane H. Swank, Marquette University 


STATE PREFERENCES UNDER ANARCHY 


Parlor C-329 

David A. Welch, University of Toronto 

Within the Shadow of War...and Peace 

Louise Hodgden Thompson, University of Texas-Austin 
Nice Strategies in a World of Relative Gains: The Problem 
of Cooperation under Anarchy 

Marc L. Busch, Columbia University 

Eric R. Reinhardt, Columbia University 

Preferences and International Cooperation 

Jeffrey W. Legro, University of Minnesota 

Joseph M. Grieco, Duke University 


CREDIBILITY AND COMPELLENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Hemisphere Room 

Stuart S. Johnson, California State University 

Rationalist Explanations for War 

James D. Fearon, University of Chicago 

Saddam Hussein and Post-Gulf War Compellence 

Eric K. Graben, Clemson University 

Compelling Scenarios: Domestic Politics and International 
Signaling 

David Auerswald, University of California-San Diego 
Vincent Auger, Hamilton College 


THIRD WORLD DEBT 


Farragut Room 

Benjamin J. Cohen, U of California-Santa Barbara 
High Politics vs Low Politics: Political vs Economic 
Concerns in the Rescheduling of Sovereign Debt 
Laura Bloodgood, University of Maryland 

Transaction Cost and Prin Agt Approaches to Analysing 
US Foreign Econ in Policy Making:Comm Banks in US 
Debt Crisis Mgt 

Peter Dombrowski, /owa State University 

Economic Multipolarity and Debt: Implications for 
North-South Relations 

Eileen Doherty, University of California-Berkeley 
Benjamin J. Cohen, U of California-Santa Barbara 


Disc: 
Disc: 
Chair: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Disc: 
: 
23-5 
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Chair: 
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29-16 
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Papers: 
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Disc: 


33-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


38-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF WAR 
TERMINATION 


Georgetown East 

Linda P. Brady, Georgia Inst of Technology 
Collective Security and War Termination 

Stephen J. Cimbala, Pennsylvania State University 
Negotiated Settlements of Civil Wars Since 1945 
Roy E. Licklider, Rutgers University 

System Structure and War Termination: Lessons from 
Bipolar and Balance of Power International Systems 
Linda P. Brady, Georgia Inst of Technology 

Jane E. Holl, National Security Council 

Scott S. Gartner, University of California-Davis 


FRONTIERS OF BIOMEDICAL POLICY 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Janna C. Merrick, University of South Florida-Sarasota 
Rationing Medicine: A Comparative Approach 

Robert H. Blank, University of Canterbury 


Paging Dr. Death: Physician Assisted Suicide in Michigan 


Susan P. Fino, Wayne State University 

John Strate, Wayne State University 

Contoversies in Contraceptive Research 

William Green, Morehead State University 

Embryo Genetics: Possibilities, Probabilities and Policies 
Andrea L. Bonnicksen, Northern Illinois University 
Janie S. Steckenrider, Loyola Marymount University 
Mary C. Segers, Rutgers University-Newark 


RELIGION IN EARLY MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Caucus Room 

Montgomery B. Brown, Boston College 

The Augustinian Roots of the Locke/Proast Controversy 
on the Use of Coercion in Religion 

Roland D. Gunn, Georgetown University 

Bacon’s "New Atlantis": The Christian Hope and The 
Modern Hope 

David C. Innes, Assumption College 

Locke, Religion, the American Founding and the 
Massachusetts 

Dale Kuehne, William Jewell College 

Rousseau’s Civil Religion: Defending Republican Rome 
Against Locke’s Teaching on Toleration 

Douglas Kries, Gonzaga University 

David Lowenthal, Boston College 


CAMPAIGN 92 IN PERSPECTIVE 


Jefferson West 

David L. Swanson, University of Iilinois 

News Images of Presidential Candidates: 1950-1992 
Thomas E. Patterson, Syracuse University 

American Election News in Comparative Perspective 
Holli A. Semetko, University of Michigan 

Reporting Candidate’s Qualifications 

Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois Chicago 

Press Coverage and Public Perceptions of Candidates in 
the 1992 Presidential Election 

Ann N. Crigler, U Of Southern California 

Marion R. Just, Wellesley College 

Timothy E. Cook, Williams College 

David L. Paletz, Duke University 


Saturday, 1:30 pm 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF TRANSFORMATIONAL 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


Parlor C-330 

lra Rohter, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

The Politics of the Shadow: The Collective Unconscious of 
the Green Political Movement 

Stephen Woolpert, St. Mary’s College-California 
Dimensions of Identity Politics: Inclusion and Exclusion in 
Oppositional Political Movements 

Cynthia Perwin Halpern, Princeton University 

The U.S. Green Party: Challenges and Prospects 

lra Rohter, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

John Rensenbrink, Bowdoin College 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


POLITICAL VALUES: THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL 
APPROACHES 
Co-sponsored by 8-24 


State Room 

Richard Brody, Stanford University 

A Theoretical Framework for the Analysis of Political 
Values 

Rod A. Yellon, University of Manitoba 

Cognition, Value and Ideology: A Developmental Analysis 
of Political Evaluation 

Shawn W. Rosenberg, University of California-Irvine 
Values and Value Change on Five Continents 

Ronald Inglehart, University of Michigan 

Paul R. Abramson, Michigan State University 

Disc: Frank P. Zinni, Jr., SUNY-Buffalo 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


APSA Education Committee 
RE-FORMING THE POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 


Room: Adams Room 

Chair: Samuel M. Hines, Jr., College of Charleston 

Disc: Lynne E. Ford, College of Charleston 
Chester B. Rogers, Western Michigan University 
Dennis A. Schmidt, /ona College 
John A. Sullivan, Jacksonville University 
Arthur English, University of Arkansas-Little Rock 
Winsome A Downie, Manhattan College 
John C. Wahike, University of Arizona 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


PANEL 3 THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEMOCRATIC CHANGE IN 
KOREA 


Parlor C-326 

Chong Lim Kim, University of lowa 

A Theory of Government-Driven Democratization: The 
Case of Korea 

Hee-Min Kim, Florida State University 

Campaign Strategies of Interest Groups in Korea: Case of 
14th Presidential Election 

Chung Hee Lee, Hankuk University of Foreign Studies 
Democratization and Changing Government-Business 
Relationship: Case of Unification National Party 

Kap Yun Lee, Sogang University 

Democracy and Political Parties in Korea 

John Chunghwan Oh, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 
Chung-In Moon, University of Kentucky 

Kyung-Ae Park, University of British Columbia 
Soung-Chul Kim, Stanford University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
a 
34-3 
Chair: 
j Disc: 
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British Politics Group 


PANEL 4 AUTHOR MEETS CRITICS: HELMUT NORPOTH, 
CONFIDENCE REGAINED: ECONOMICS, MRS. 
THATCHER, AND THE BRITISH VOTER 


Map Room 

William Mishler, University of South Carolina 
Helmut Norpoth, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Harold D. Clarke, University of North Texas 
Paul Whiteley, College of William & Mary 
Ivor M. Crewe, University of Essex 

David Sanders, University of Essex 


Claremont Institute 
PANEL 11 A ROUNDTABLE ON JAFFA’S "WHAT WERE 
THE ORIGINAL INTENTIONS OF THE FRAMERS 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES?" 


Thoroughbred Room 

Edward J. Erler, Calif State U - San Bernardino 
Hadley Arkes, Amherst College 

Charles Jack Cooper, Shaw, Pittman, Potts and 
Trowbridge 

Douglas Kmiec, Notre Dame Law School 

Harry V. Jaffa, Claremont McKenna College 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 3 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF BUSINESS AND LABOR 


Kalorama Room 
Clement M. Henry, University of Texas-Austin 
Cotton Seed, Cotton Fiber, and the Life of the Party 
Ellis Goldberg, University of Washington 
Interest Articulation and Informal Politics: The Dilemmas 
of Private Business in Saudi Arabia 
Gwenn Okruhlik, St. Olaf College 
Where is That Calculator? Why Rationality Cannot Explain 
Egyptian Labor Protest 
Marsha P. Posusney, Bryant College 
Collective Action: Business as Usual? 
Robert Vitalis, Clark University 
Collective Action in Egypt 
Amani Kandil, Nat/ Ctr for Social and Criminal Res 
Command or Control: The Collective Action of Commercial 
Finance 
Clement M. Henry, University of Texas-Austin 
Disc: Jean Leca, /nstitut d’Etudes Politiques 
Eric Voegelin Society 


PANEL 5 WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY: RATIONALISM, NOESIS, 
MYSTICISM? THE STRAUSS-VOEGELIN DEBATE -- 
ROUNDTABLE | 


Room: Jefferson East 


Barry Cooper, University of Calgary 

James L. Wiser, Loyola University Chicago 
Ernest L. Fortin, Boston College 

Daniel Mahoney, Assumption College 

Juergen Gebhardt, University Erlangen-Nuernberg 
John Von Heyking, University of Calgary 

Walter J. Thompson, University of Notre Dame 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 7 GAYS AND LESBIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE: SPECIAL 
CHALLENGES 
Co-sponsored by 12-12 


Room: Monroe West 


Journal of Interdisciplinary Studies 


PANEL 1 RELIGIOUS RESURGENCE IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Parlor C-325 

Oskar Gruenwald, /nst for Interdisciplinary Research 
Islam in Russia: The Chechen Conundrum 

Joseph Dondelinger, Augustana College 

Religious Resurgence in the Muslim World: Response to 
Modernization or Quest for Identity? 

Maqsood A. Choudary, Southeast Missouri State 
University 

Evangelical Protestantism an Catholicism in Guatemala 
Troy M. Bollinger, Miami University 

The Political and Cultural Importance of Religious 
Orthodoxy 

William R. Marty, Memphis State University 

Mihajlo Mihajlov, Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
National Association of Scholars 


PANEL 1 RACE AND GENDER: WHAT DO THEY CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE? 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Part: 


Conservatory 

George K. Romoser, University of New Hampshire 
William Barclay Allen, Michigan State University 
Elizabeth Fox Genovese, Emory University 
Lorraine Pangle, University of Chicago 

Stanley Rothman, Smith College 


SATURDAY, 3:30 PM 


1-14 IDENTITY, SKEPTICISM, AND CITIZENSHIP IN MODERN 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Lincoln East 

Alfonso J. Damico, University of Florida 

Hobbesian Self-interest in Political Identity 

Donald Hanson, University of Utah 

On the Skeptical Foundations of the Liberal Self: Hume 
and Reid on Personal Identity 

Peter J. Diamond, University of Utah 

In Defense of ‘Moderate’ Relativism and ‘Skeptical’ 
Citizenship 

Dana Chabot, /ndiana University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Objections to Augustinian Justifications of the Single-Faith 
Society: Why Bayle Is Not Quite Locke, But More Gore 
Vidal 

Sally L. Jenkinson, University of London 

Alfonso J. Damico, University of Florida 

Emily R. Gill, Bradley University 


IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JUDITH N. 
SHKLAR 
Co-sponsored by 44-5 


Intl Ballroom West 

Michael Walzer, Princeton University 

Amy Gutmann, Princeton University 

Nancy L. Rosenblum, Brown University 

Seyla Benhabib, New School For Social Research 
Patrick Riley, University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Bruce Ackerman, Yale University 


THE RATIONAL AND THE POLITICAL 


Conservatory 

Conrad P. Waligorski, University of Arkansas 

In Defense of the Rationality Assumption 

Robert Grafstein, University of Georgia 

How Can Theories of Rational Agency Account for 
Constitutive Attachments? 

James Bailey, Princeton University 

Institutions, Organizations and Rationality: Seeking New 
Perspectives in Political Science 

Junko Kato, Yale University 

David Freeman, Washburn University 


ROUNDTABLE ON TEACHING METHODS TO 
UNDERGRADUATES: WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED AND 
WHAT SHOULD BE LEFT OUT 


Jefferson West 

James C. Roberts, Towson State University 
Aage R. Clausen, Ohio State University 

John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 
Theresa Marchant-Shapiro, Union College 
Renee Marlin-Bennett, The American University 
James C. Roberts, Towson State University 
Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 


LEGAL DOCTRINE AND POLITICAL REALITY: 
PERSPECTIVES ON LEGAL REGULATION OF THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS 

Co-sponsored by Law and Political Process Panel 1 


Lincoln West 

John S. Shockley, Western Illinois University 

The Effects of Campaign Finance Laws: The View From 
the States 

Stephen D. Ansolabehere, University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Taking Institutions Seriously: How and Why 
Interdisciplinary Legal Scholars Should Engage in 
Institutional Anaiysis 

Michael Andrew Fitts, University of Pennsylvania 

Are Congressional Term Limits Constitutional? 

Daniel H. Lowenstein, University of California-Los Angeles 
Bruce E. Cain, University of California-Berkeley 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Saturday, 3:30 pm 


THE CRISIS OF NEUTRAL COMPETENCE: COMPARATIVE 
AND THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Hemisphere Room 

Graham K. Wilson, University of Wi in-Madison 
Civil Servants and Policy Makers: Neutral or Responsive 
Competence? 

Joel D. Aberbach, University of California-Los Angeles 
Bert A. Rockman, University of Pittsburgh 

The Decline of Neutral Competence and Public 
Accountability; Alternative Visions of the State 

B. Guy Peters, University of Pittsburgh 

The Presidency and the Decline of Neutral Competence in 
Comparative Perspective 

Colin J. Campbell, Georgetown University 

The Challenge to (Neutral) Competence 

Graham K. Wilson, University of Wisc 

Nicole de Montricher, CVRS 


CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY AND THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE 


Monroe East 

Albert D. Cover, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Campaign Strategy in U.S. Elections 

Kim Fridkin Kahn, Arizona State University 

Patrick Kenney, Arizona State University 

Effects of Campaign Activity and Heterogeneity of Voters 
Jonathan Nagler, University of California-Riverside 

A Voter-Level Analysis of Campaign Efforts on Voter 
Perceptions 

Gary Copeland, University of Oklahoma 

Jonathan Mott, University of Oklahoma 

The Changing Dynamics of Incumbent Name Recall in 
House Elections 

John R. Zaller, University of California-Los Angeles 
Neil Berch, West Virginia University 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF AMERICAN VOTER 
TURNOUT 


State Room 

Jan E. Leighley, Texas A & M University 

Political Mobilization and Patterns of Voter Turnout 
M. Margaret Conway, University of Florida 

John Hughes, University of Florida 

Contextual Mobility and Voter Turnout 

Stephen Knack, American University 

Differences in Attitude Strength Between Voters and 
Non-Voters: Turnout Matters After All 

Frauke Schnell, West Chester University 

Christian Goergen, De Paul University 

Effects of Turnout on Attitudinal Bias in the U.S. 
Electorate 

Michael D. Martinez, University of Florida 

Jan E. Leighley, Texas A & M University 


ABORTION. REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 18-4 


Georgetown East 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN POLITICS 


Monroe West 


Room: 
Disc: Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Part: 
Disc: 
3-16 8-11 | 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Chair: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
| Room: 
Disc: 9-6 
Ron: 
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Chair: 
Papers: 


10-16 


Room: 
Cnair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Kevin J.G. Snider, American University 

Foreign Influences in the Nation’s Capitol 

Susan J. Tolchin, George Washington University 
Eastern European Americans and Foreign Policy in the 
Post-Cold War Period: Selective Cases 

David A. Dickson, Beloit College 

The Japanese Lobby in America: Origins, Development, 
Identity and Evaluation 

Clive S. Thomas, University of Alaska-Juneau 

Ronald J. Hrebenar, University of Utah 

Karen L. Froslid, The American University 

Farouk Umar, Murray State University 


CONDUCTING COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL RESEARCH: A 
ROUNDTABLE 


Salon North - Pullman Highland 

Martin Edelman, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

C. Neal Tate, University of North Texas 

Donald W. Jackson, Texas Christian University 
Martin Edelman, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

Mary L. Volcansek, Florida International University 
Micheal W. Giles, Emory University 

William Kitchin, Loyola College 


COURTS AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Jackson Room 

Lettie McSpadden Wenner, Northern Iilinois University 
Paper Promises to Keep: An Empirical Assessment of Fair 
Housing Outcomes 

Kimi Lynn King, SUNY-College at Brockport 

The Impact of the Supreme Court on Federal 
Administrative Agency Decisions 

James F. Spriggs, Il, Washington University 

The Supreme Court and Federal Agencies Revisted: 
Statutes, Agency Role, and Judicial Decision Making 
Richard A. Brisbin, Jr., West Virginia University 

John C. Kilwein, West Virginia University 

Reggie S. Sheehan, Michigan State University 

Phillip J. Cooper, University of Kansas 


THURGOOD MARSHALL’S PAPERS: SHOULD THEY HAVE 
REMAINED CLOSED? 


Parlor C-333 
Bruce Allen Murphy, Pennsylvania State University 
J. Woodford Howard, Jr., Johns Hopkins University 


CREATIVE APPROACHES TO URBAN HOUSING AND 
HOMELESS POLICY 


Independence Room 

Richard W. Jelier, 

Homelessness: Using Shelters As a Strategy to Allocate 
Scare Housing 

William T. McAllister, John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
The New Poverty: A Generation of Homeless Families 
Ralph Nunez, Columbia University 

Explaining Variation of Programs and Services for the 
Homeless within Different Areas of Chicago 

Howard Wong, Washington University 

FHA and Neighborhood Decline: Fairy Godmother or Evil 
Stepmother 

Timothy J. Holp, University of Cincinnati 

Evan C. Mckenzie, A/bright College 


Disc: 


20-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


STATE, MARKET, AND LATE INDUSTRIALIZATION: A 
DISCUSSION OF ALICE AMSDEN’S ASIA’S NEXT GIANT 
AND ROBERT WADE’S GOVERNING THE MARKET 


Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel 

Stephan Haggard, University of California-San Diego 
Stephan Haggard, University of California-San Diego 
Yun-han Chu, National Taiwan University 

Rick Doner, Emory University 

Jose Edgardo Campos, The World Bank 


ABORTION, REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS, AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 8-25 


Georgetown East 

Suzanne M. Marilley, University of Notre Dame 
Women Lawmakers, Reproductibe Policy and 
Congressional Anomie, 1973-1992 

Noelle H. Norton, U of California-Santa Barbara 
The Power of Symbols: Bad Eggs, Good Sperm, and 
Maternal/Fetal Rights 

Cynthia R. Daniels, Rutgers University 

State Differences in Abortion Attitudes 

Barbara Norrander, University of Arizona 

Elizabeth Adell Cook, The American University 
Abortion as a Political Issue in the 1988 and 1992 
Presidential Elections 

Alan |. Abramowitz, Emory University 

Suzanne M. Marilley, University of Notre Dame 


PEDAGOGY, MULTICULTURALISM AND IDENTITY 


Parlor C-329 

Gabriel G. Manrique, Winona State University 

From Politics of Self-interest to a Multiculturally Based 
Politics of Needs 

Marla Brettschneider, Bloomsburg University 
Non-Eruopean Immigrants Among Political Science 
Faculty: American Higher Education and the New Wave of 
Immigration 

Cecilia Manrique, University of Wisconsin-La Crosse 
Gabriel G. Manrique, Winona State University 

Women on All Sides: Teaching the Definition of a 
"Woman’s Issue" 

Ann Chih Lin, The Brookings Institution 

Multicultural Education: A Third World Perspective 
Farhat Haq, Monmouth College 

Andrew L. Aoki, Augsburg College 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN RECENT 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Cabinet Room 

Sylvia Tesh, University of Michigan 

Transformation, Change, and Decline in the Feminist 
Movements 

Joyce Gelb, City College of New York 

New Social Movements and New Ideas 

Sylvia Tesh, University of Michigan 

Recent Populist Movements in the US, Right and Left 
David Plotke, New School for Social Research 

The International Context of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Movement: A Strategy Used by Civil Rights Leaders 
Azza Salama Layton, University of Texas-Austin 
Russell J. Dalton, University of California-irvine 


= 
Room: 
Chair: 
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23-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


ON CHICKENS AND EGGS: DEMOCRATIC POLITICS AND 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


Parlor C-325 

Margaret Keck, Yale University 

Old Theories and New Frontiers: Democratic Consolidation 
in Another New Europe 

Nancy Bermeo, Princeton University 

Social Institutions and Problem Perception: Explaining 
Populist and Mugwump Responses to American 
Industrialization 

Gary Lee Malecha, University of Portland 

Political Parties and their Economic Ideas in the Building of 
Venezuelan Democracy 

Margaret Martin, University of Michigan 

Margaret Keck, Yale University 


MARKETS, STATES AND MASS ATTITUDES 


Parlor C-330 

Ellen Carnaghan, St. Louis University 

Political Orientations of Chinese Youth After 1989 
Che-Po Chan, Lingnan College 

Alienation, Apathy, or Ambivalence? The "don’t know" 
Problem in Russian Public Opinion 

Ellen Carnaghan, St. Louis University 

Markets and Meanings: Public Ideology and 
Post-Communist Economic Reform 

Donna Bahry, University of California-Davis 

Ada W. Finifter, Michigan State University 


PROCESSES OF LEGITIMATION AND DELEGITIMATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Parlor C-332 

Peter Katzenstein, Cornel! University 

Norms and Sanctions: The Case of South Africa 
Audie Klotz, U Of Southern California 

A Genealogy of the Chemical Weapons Taboo 
Richard Price, Cornell University 

Non-Use of Nuclear Weapons Norm 

Nina Tannenwald, Stanford University 

Deborah Avant, SUNY-Rockefeller College 

Paul A Kowert, Ohio State University 


ROUNDTABLE: THE PROSPECTS OF BIG POWER 
CONCERT IN THE POST COLD-WAR WORLD 


Intl Ballroom East 

Edward A. Kolodziej, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Patrick M. Morgan, University of California-Irvine 
Roger E. Kanet, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Steve Chan, University of Colorado-Boulder 

Edward A. Kolodziej, U of Mlinois Urbana-Champaign 
Richard N. Lebow, University of Pittsburgh 


NEW ROLES IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER: 
NONPROLIFERATION EXPORT CONTROLS IN THE 1990S 


Caucus Room 

Japanese Nonproliferation Export Controls 
Takenhiko Yamamoto, Waseda University 

U.S. Nonproliferation Export Controls 

Richard T. Cupitt, University of Georgia 

Gary K. Bertsch, Ctr for East-West Trade Policy 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Russian Nonpoliferation Export Controls 

Igor Khripunov, Ctr for East-West Trade Policy 
European Community Nonproliferation Export Controls 
Paul Eavis, Saferworld 

Mitchell Wallerstein, Nat/ Academy of Sciences 


REDEFINING MILITARY IDENTITY AND SECURITY 
DILEMMAS 


Chevy Chase Room 

George J. Stein, Air War College 

Please, Daddy, Not in Uniform: Professional Identity and 
Role Perceptions in the Post-Cold War German Armed 
Forces 

George J. Stein, Air War College 

Power v. Frame: When Do States Take Risks? 

Paula M. Fleming, California St University-Los Angeles 
A Security Community: Its Theory and Reality 

Ming Zhang, Purdue University 

Rethinking North Korea: An IR Perspective 

David Kang, University of California-Berkeley 

James J. Wirtz, Naval Postgraduate School 


ALTERNATE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IN A COMPARATIVE 
SETTING 


Grant Room 

Matthew Shugart, University of California-San Diego 
Bicameralism and Alternate Electoral Systems 

Colin A. Hughes, University of Queensland 

Apportioning the Vote in Districts of Median Magnitude in 
a Single Non-Transferable (STV) Electoral System 
Raymond V. Christensen, University of Kansas 

Power to the Powerless or to the Powerful? The Political 
Consequences of Electoral Laws in Eastern Europe 
Sharon D. Drumm, The American University 

Samantha Lea Durst, The American University 

Fully Proportional Representation 

Burt L. Monroe, University of Oxford-St. Hugh’s College 
John Caroy, University of California-San Diego 


COMPARATIVE BIOTECHNOLOGY POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 36-4 


Hamilton Room 


RELIGION IN THE 1992 ELECTION 


Edison Room 

Clyde Wilcox, Georgetown University 

Religious Voting Blocs in the 1992 Elections: The Year of 
the Evangelical? 

Lyman A. Kelistedt, Wheaton College 

Corwin E. Smidt, Ca/vin College 

James L. Guth, Furman University 

Jewish Voters and Presidential Elections: Tie Record, The 
Reasons, The Future 

Neal Riemer, Drew University 

The Decomposition of the Religious Vote: A Comparison 
of White, Non-Hispanic Catholics with Other Ethnorelgious 
Groups 

David C. Leege, University of Notre Dame 

Stephen D. Johnson, Bali State University 


Room: 
Chair: Disc: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Papers: 


38-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


COMPARATIVE BIOTECHNOLOGY POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 33-4 


Hamilton Room 

Gary Bryner, Brigham Young University 

Biotechnology in Mexico: Decision Makers’ Attitudes and 
Policy Options 

N. Patrick Peritore, University of Missouri - Columbia 
Technological Innovation and Institutional Change: 
Biotechnology in the United States and Japan 

Steven W. Collins, Co/by Colleae 

Mapping the Human Genome: Comparative Analysis of 
Social and Ethical Implications 

Priscilla M. Regan, George Mason University 

Amy Bunger Pool, George Mason University 

Enduring Themes in Biotechnology: The Persistence of 
Ambivalence Towards Progress 

L. Christopher Plein, West Virginia University 

W. D. Kay, Northeastern University 

Edward J. Woodhouse, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 


SYMBOLIC POLITICS 


Farragut Room 

Richard Sobel, Princeton University 

Symbolic Language and Environmental Policymaking in the 
U.S. 

Matthew Cahn, California State U-Northridge 

Style vs. Substance inthe Rhetoric of the Great 
Communicators 

Todd M. Schaefer, Northwestern University 

Richard C. C. Kim, Northwestern University 

Cultural Projection and Black Empowerment: An 
Assessment 

Richard Merelman, University of Wi: in-Madi: 
Framing National Security: Elite Public Discourse on 
Nuclear Weapons and National Security, 1945-1990 
David S. Meyer, Tufts University 

Daniel C. Hallin, University of California-San Diego 


NONVIOLENCE AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 


Bancroft Room 

Paul Barton-Kriese, /ndiana University 

Consent in Nonviolent Action: A Critique and a 
Reformation 

Lisa Adler, Rutgers University 

H.M.L. Ling, Syracuse University 

Transforming Struggle in Comparative Perspective 
Douglas G. Bond, Harvard University 

Democratic Transition in South Korea: The Efficacy and 
Limits of Nonviolent Direct Action 

Wonmo Dong, Southern Methodist University 

The Civic Crusade in Panama: Limits and Contributions of 
Nonviolent Action Against a Dictatorship 

Margaret E. Scranton, University of Arkansas-Little Rock 
Richard Deats, Fellowship of Reconciliation 


IDENTITY AND CITIZENSHIP IN DEEPLY DIVIDED 
SOCIETIES 


Military Room 

Michael Forman, Rutgers University 

From Man Service to Social Service: Toward a Feminist 
Rethinking of Citizenship 

Wendy Sarvasy, San Jose State University 


Identity and Citizenship in Israel 

Yoav Peled, Tel-Aviv University 

The Transistion from Liberation to Citizenship in Black 
South African Political Thought 

C.R.D. Halisi, Indiana University 

Citizenship and African Multi-National Society: Are The 
Two Compatible? 

Kwasi Cobie Harris, San Jose State University 

Michael Forman, Rutgers University 


IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JUDITH N. 
SHKLAR 
Co-sponsored by 2-1 


intl Ballroom West 
ROUNDTABLE: THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT: WHAT NEXT? 


Georgetown West 

Bernard N. Grofman, University of California-Irvine 
Pamela Karlan, University of Virginia 

Frank R. Parker, Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Timothy G. O’Rourke, Clemson University 

Dianne Pinderhughes, U of Iilinois Urbana-Champaign 
Tony Harrison, Southern Regional Council 

Susan A. MacManus, University of South Florida 
Harold W. Stanley, University of Rochester 


APSA Education Committee 
THINKING CITIZENSHIP: THE NATIONAL STANDARDS PROJECT 
FOR EDUCATION IN CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Adams Room 

William F. Harris, ll, University of Pennsylvania 
Harry C. Boyte, University of Minnesota 
Stephen Macedo, Harvard University 

Sheilah Mann, APSA 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


PANEL 4 ROUNDTABLE: IMPACT OF THE 1992 PRESIDENTIAL 


ELECTION OUTCOME ON THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF 
SOUTH KOREA 


Parlor C-326 

Chae J. Lee, Claremont McKenna College 
Soong-Hoom Kil, Seoul! National University 
Hong N. Kim, West Virginia University 
lilpyong J. Kim, University of Connecticut 
Han-Kyo Kim, University of Cincinnati 
Young Whan Kihl, /owa State University 


British Politics Group 


PANEL 6 AUTHORITY, CITIZENSHIP AND REPRESENTATION IN 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


MODERN BRITAIN 


Map Room 

Joel Krieger, Wellesley College 

Citizenship in Modern Monarchies: Is There an Echo of 
Civic Republicanism? 

Jerold L. Waltman, University of Southern Mississippi 
British Politics in the Post-Collectivist Age 

Joel Krieger, Wellesley College 

Britain and the European Community: Maverick or Insider? 
John H.P. Williams 


Disc: 
44-9 
Disc: Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
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Chair: 
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British Political Parties and Public Attitudes Toward the 
EC: Leading, Following, or Getting Out of the Way? 
Richard S. Flickinger, Wittenberg University 

James B. Christoph, /ndiana University 

Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University 


Claremont Institute 


PANEL 12 STATESMANSHIP AND POLITICAL 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


PHILOSOPHY 


Thoroughbred Room 

Daniel Mahoney, Assumption College 
DeGaulle’s Portrayals of Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin in 
the "War Memoire" 

Daniel Mahoney, Assumption College 
Churchill’s "Great Contemporaries" 

Patrick Powers, Assumption College 

Franklin Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy, 1927-1941 
Donald Brand, Wilkes University 

Larry P. Arnn, The Claremont Institute 

Angelo Codevilla, Hoover Institution 


Committee for Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 


PANEL 1 APPROACHES TO CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Parlor C-327 

George J. Graham, Jr., Vanderbilt University 

Telling the Cambodian Story: Conceptualizing the Logic of 
Narrative Construction 

G. Robert Boynton, University of lowa 

Strengths and Weaknesses of Applying Formal Analysis in 
Comparative Politics 

Barbara Geddes, University of California-Los Angeles 
Jonathan Hartlyn, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

George J. Graham, Jr., Vanderbilt University 


Conference Group on Italian Politics and Society 


PANEL 1 FRITTO MISTO 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Parlor C-331 

Richard S. Katz, Johns Hopkins University 

The Evolution of the Green Party in Italy 

Piero Ignazi, University of Bologna 

Role of Regional and Local Institutions in Development of 
the Italian South: The Cases of Abruzzo & Puglia 
(1970-89) 

Simona C. Piattoni, M/T 

The Italian Party System: The Promise of Transformation 
Luciano Bardi, University of Bologna 

Leonardo Morlino, University of Florence 

Mauro Calise, Universita degli Studi di Trento 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 4 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 


MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Kalorama Room 

Charles E. Butterworth, University of Maryland 

On the Islamization of Knowledge and Other Modern 
Tendencies 

Charles E. Butterworth, University of Maryland 


Saturday, 3:30 pm 


Strategies of Reform: The Contemporary Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt 

Sana Abed-Kotob, University of Maryland 

Leonard Binder, Postmodernism, and Islamic Liberalism: 
What Happened to God? 

Joshua Parens, Michigan State University 

Getting at the Roots of Islamic Radicalism 

Ahmad Moussalli, American University in Beirut 

The Rise of the Authoritarian State in the Arab World 
Fawaz Gerges, Harvard University 

What Democracy for the Palestinians? 

Shukri Abed, University of Maryland 


Eric Voegelin Society 


PANEL 6 WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY: RATIONALISM, NOESIS, 
MYSTICISM? THE STRAUSS-VOEGELIN DEBATE -- 
ROUNDTABLE I 


Jefferson East 

Ellis Sandoz, Louisiana State University 
Paul Caringella, Hoover Institute 

Ralph Mcinerny, University of Notre Dame 
Shadia B. Drury, University of Calgary 
Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University 

Glenn Hughes, St Marys University 
Donald Livingston, Emory University 


Law and Political Process Study Group 


PANEL 1 LEGAL DOCTRINE AND POLITICAL REALITY: 
PERSPECTIVES ON LEGAL REGULATION OF THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS 
Co-sponsored by 6-17 


Room: Lincoln West 
National Humanities Institute 
PANEL 1 POLITICAL MORALITY: REAL AND IDEAL 


Room: Parlor C-328 
Chair: Joseph Baldocchinc, National Humanities Institute 
Papers: Abstraction and Reduction in Political Ethics 
Jeff Polet, Catholic University of America 
Political Morality and English Puritanism 
Clinton Brand, Vanderbilt University 
Political Morality in Hawthorne 
Michael P. Federici, Concord College 
Positivism and Morality 
Gregory S. Butler, New Mexico State University 
Claes G. Ryn, Catholic University of America 
Scott P. Richert, National Humanities Institute 
Jim M. Miclot, College Of William & Mary 
Joseph Baldocchino, National Humanities Institute 


Women’s Caucus 


PANEL 4 POSTMODERN IDENTITIES: TEACHING AND PRACTICING 
THE THEORIES 


Room: Dupont Room 


Room: 
Disc: Chair: 
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Chair: 
Papers: 
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Saturday, 3:30 pm - Sunday, 8:45 am 


Patrice McDermott, Georgetown University 

Mark Blasius, City University of New York 

Nancie Caraway, George Washington University 
Diane L. Fowlkes, Georgia State University 

Mamie E. Locke, Hampton University 

Francoise Verges, University of California-Berkeley 


SATURDAY, 5:30 PM 


APSA Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 
(Co-sponsored by Ohio State University and APSA with support 
from the National Science Foundation) 

SESSION 3 STATISTICAL PROGRAMS FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Bancroft Room 

Aage R. Clausen, Ohio State University 

Use of Student Journals in Generating Research Proposals 
Rodney J. Christy, St. Michael’s College 

Use of Data Analysis in Introductory Comparative Politics 
Classes 

Robert C. Oberst, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Individual Research Projects as a Teaching Device 
Douglas Reed, Ouachita Baptist University 

Research Assignments for Undergraduate Instruction in 
Research Methods and Analysis 

Dan Palazzolo, University of Richmond 

Jeffrey W. Koch, SUNY-Geneseo 

Mohamed Yamba, University of Pennsylvania 

Peter M. Radcliffe, Ohio State University 

Charles E. Smith, Jr., Ohio State University 

Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 

Joseph A., Jr. Uveges, Western Kentucky University 


The New York Times 


PANEL 1 THE NEW YORK TIMES PANEL - CLINTON: THE FIRST 


YEAR 


Monroe East 

Congress 

Adam Clymer, The New York Times 
Health Care 

Robin Toner, The New York Times 
Politics in the White House 

Richard Berke, The New York Times 


SATURDAY, 6:00 PM 


44-6 


IN MEMORIAM: THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF WILLIAM 
RIKER 


Lincoln East 

Kenneth Shepsile, Harvard University 

Robert Blackburn, Washington University 

Richard F. Fenno, University of Rochester 

Peter Ordeshook, California Institute of Technology 
John Ferejohn, Stanford University 


SATURDAY, 6:30 PM 


39-11 


ROUNDTABLE: MODELS OF TRANSFORMATIONAL 
TEACHING 


Parlor C-330 

Edward W. Schwerin, Florida Atlantic University 
Marshall L. DeRosa, Florida Atlantic University 
Jeff Fishel, The American University 

Gale Harrison, Georgia Southern University 

Louis Herman, University of Hawaii 

Christa Daryl Slaton, Georgia Southern University 
Edward W. Schwerin, Florida Atlantic University 


SATURDAY, 8:00 PM 


39-12 


Room: 


COME AND STAY ALIVE: A SUPPORT GROUP FOR 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Parlor C-330 


SUNDAY, 8:45 AM 


1-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


POLITICS, MARKETS, AND POLITICAL THEORY 


Dupont Room 

Ronald Terchek, University of Maryland 

Market Society and the Political Theory of the Leveilers 
Alan Houston, University of California, San Diego 

On Virtue and Wealth: Smith on the Corruption of the 
Moral Sentiments in Commercial Society 

Edward J. Harpham, University of Texas at Dailas 
Democracy and Political Economy 

Shannon Stimson, University of California, Berkeley 
The Economic Logic of Modernity and the Political Logic 
of Economics in Max Weber 

Peter Breiner, SUNY - Albany 

Lawrence J. Biskowski, University of Georgia 

Ronald Terchek, University of Maryland 


THE DIALECTICS OF MODERN IDENTITY: HEGEL, 
HEIDEGGER, AND DERRIDA 
Co-sponsored by 2-18 


Edison Room 


THE DIALECTICS OF MODERN IDENTITY: HEGEL, 
HEIDEGGER AND DERRIDA 
Co-sponsored by 1-17 


Edison Room 

Dana R. Villa, Amherst College 

Hegel’s Practice Conception 

Mark Tunick, Stanford University 

Derrida, Postmodernism and Political Theory 

Terry Hoy, Simpson College 

Heideggerian Rootedness: A Linguistic Nationalism 
James F. Ward, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Dana R. Villa, Harvard Universityeristy 

Patrick F. McKinley, University of Notre Dame 


Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
Room: Disc: 
Part: 
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Room: 
Chair: Room: 
Part: Chair: 
Papers: 
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4-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


6-16 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


IDENTITY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Parlor C-333 

Robert Smith, Co/umbia University 

Identities of Citizenship: Citizen Selves in the Balancing 
Act of Rights and Obligations 

Thomas Janoski, Duke University 

Trespassers on the Yellow Brick Road of Citizenship: 
Foreigners, Minorities and Women 

Barbara A. Koziak, Yale University 

Miriam Feldbium, University of San Francisco 

The Pregnant Citizen: Reproduction, Self-Sovereignty and 
Citizenship for Women 

Cynthia R. Daniels, Rutgers University 

Sonia Kruks, Oberlin College 


LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR 


Grant Room 

William T. Bianco, Duke University 

Moral Hazard, Voter Uncertainty, and Blame Game Politics 
Timothy J. Groseclose, Carnegie-Mellon University 

The Stability of Cooperation in Conflict Situations 
Jonathan Bendor, Stanford University 

Piotr Swistak, University of Maryland 

The Manipulation of Voter Preferences and Issue Spaces 
Robert Grafstein, University of Georgia 

Political Parties as Transactions Cost Minimizers 

James L. Regens, University of Georgia 

Peter W. Wielhouwer, University of Georgia 

William T. Bianco, Duke University 

Scott E. Page, Northwestern University 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
COMPARATIVE LEGISLATIVE RECRUITMENT 


Hamilton Room 

Pippa Norris, Harvard University 

Comparative Legislative Recruitment: Issues of Research 
Design 

Pippa Norris, Harvard University 

Australian Legislative Recruitment 

Marian J. Simms, Australian National University 
Canadian Legislative Recruitment 

Lynda Erickson, Simon Fraser University 
American Legislative Recruitment 

Robert E. Darcy, Oklahoma State University 
British Legislative Recruitment 

Joni Lovenduski, Loughborough University 


LEGISLATIVE POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN STATES 


Chevy Chase Room 

Karl T. Kurtz, National Conf of State Legislatures 
Legislative Life in the 1990s: A Comparison of Black and 
White State Legislators 

James Button, University of Florida 

David M. Hedge, University of Florida 

The Effect of Electoral Competition on Minority Legislative 
Parties: The Case of Five Senate Minorities 

Thomas H. Little, University of Texas-Arlington 

Patterns of State Legislative Ethics Reform: Have They 
Gotten the Message? 

Marshall Goodman, University of Cincinnati 

Timothy J. Holp, University of Cincinnati 

Donald Ostrom, Gustavus Adolphus College 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Sunday, 8:45 am 


EXERCISING POLITICAL LEADERSHIP: THE PUBLIC 
PRESIDENCY 


Intl Ballroom East 

Samuel H. Kernell, University of California-San Diego 
The Irrelevance of Charisma 

George C. Edwards, Ill, Texas A & M University 

The Public Presidency, Private Polls, and Policymaking 
Robert Y. Shapiro, Columbia University 

Presidential Leadership Styles in the First Year: Going 
Public from Roosevelt to Clinton 

William W. Lammers, U Of Southern California 
President Centered and Presidency Centered Explanations 
of Presidential Public Activity 

Gregory L. Hager, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Terry Sullivan, U of N Carolina-Chapel Hill 

Bruce Miroff, SUNY-Rockefeller College 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CLINTON PRESIDENCY: 
INITIAL APPRAISALS 
Co-sponsored by 41-1 


Jefferson West 


THE POTENTIAL AND PERILS OF ELECTION 
FORECASTING 


Thoroughbred Room 

Tom W. Rice, University of Vermont 

The Proof is in the Pudding: The Successes and Failures of 
Presidential Vote Forecasting Models 

Gregory R. Thorson, University of California-Riverside 
Stephen J. Stambough, University of California-Riverside 
Polls and Predictions in the 1992 Presidential Election: A 
Comparison of Political Surveys and Formal Electoral 
Models 

Daron R. Shaw, University of California-Los Angeles 
Forewarned Before Forecast: Presidential Election Models 
and the 1992 Election 

Jay P. Greene, Harvard University 

Tom W. Rice, University of Vermont 


GROUP MEMBERSHIPS, IDENTITY AND POLITICAL 
ORIENTATIONS 
Co-sponsored by 41-3 


Adams Room 

Richard D. Shingles, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Social Influences on Political Attitudes: The Role of 
Imagined Communities 

Joe Soss, University of Wi: in-Madi: 

Diana C. Mutz, University of Wi: in-Madi: 

The Salience of Social Groups When Individuals Evaluate 
and Act Politically 

Patrick Murray, Rutgers University 

Richard R. Lau, Rutgers University 

A Re-examination of Demographic Variables on Political 
Orientation in Western Europe 

Gary Jon Sugarman, University of Haifa 

Ruth Amir, University of Haifa 

Social Identity, Moral Orientation and the Sense of 
Injustice 

Frank P. Zinni, Jr., SUNY-Buffalo 

Jeffrey W. Koch, SUNY-Geneseo 

Richard D. Shingles, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
|| Disc: 
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Sunday, 8:45 am 


EXPLORING RELATIONS BETWEEN COURTS AND 
LEGISLATURES 


Jefferson East 

Bradley C. Canon, University of Kentucky 

When Doctrines Collide: Judicial Restraint versus 
Ideological Conservatism 

Dirk Deam, University of lowa 

Timothy M. Hagle, University of lowa 

Justice in Wonderland: The Strategic-Political View of 
Statuory Interpretation 

Patrick J. DeSouza, Stanford University 

Brian J. Gaines, Stanford University 

The Supreme Court and Judicial Review: Another Look 
Craig Emmert, Texas Tech University 

Stephen A. Borrelli, University of Alabama 

The Canadian Supreme Court and Provincial Politics, 
1984-92 

Shannon K. Smithey, University of Pittsburgh 
Patricia Pauly, University of Kentucky 

Robert C. Bradley, //linois State University 


CREATING CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 3 


Lincoln West 

Donald S. Lutz, University of Houston 
A. E. Dick Howard, University of Virginia 
Bruce Ackerman, Yale University 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING: RATIONALITY, 
BOUNDED RATIONALITY, AND FOOLISHNESS 


Bancroft Room 

Todd R. LaPorte, University of California-Berkeley 
Foolishness and Precarious Values Organizations: Are 
These Concepts of any Use in Designing and Evaluat Pub 
Agencies 

Jameson W. Doig, Princeton University 

Agency Success in the Face of Uncertainty: A Theory of 
Organizational Decision-Making and Administrative 
Reliability 

C.F. Larry Heimann, il, Michigan State University 
Ambiguity and the Study of Admin: What Switching 
Metaphors Reveal of Administrative Identity 

Enamul H. Choudhury, /ndiana State University 

Politics v. Policy in Federal Agencies: Grants-in-Aid at the 
Economic Development Administration 

Cornell G. Hooton, Emory University 

Todd R. LaPorte, University of California-Berkeley 

L. Douglas Kiel, University of Texas at Dallas 


ISSUES IN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Georgetown East 

George Vernardakis, Middle Tennessee State University 
Administrative Reform in Socialist Countries: a Case Study 
of Chinese Bureaucracy 

Pan Suk Kim, O/d Dominion University 

Staffing, Compensation Reform and Budget Deficits: 
Public Sector Personnel Policy in a Renewed Era of 
Resource Scarcity 

Albert C. Hyde, American University 


Disc: 
16-7 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


18-7 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Merit Pay Enters with a Whisper: Revisited 

Dennis M. Daley, North Carolina State University 
Wither the Generalist Manager: The Fall and Rise of the 
Technocrats 

Antonette Marzotto, Towson State University 

George Vernardakis, Middle Tennessee State University 
Carol Ann Traut, University of South Dakota 


URBAN FISCAL POLITICS: MUNICIPAL REFORM, 
MACHINES AND AUSTERITY BUDGETS 


Parlor C-332 

Terry Nichols Clark, University of Chicago 

Textbook Reform: Municipal Reform Regimes at 
Mid-Century 

Amy Bridges, University of California-San Diego 
Machine Politics Without Political Machines: Implications 
for Urban Fiscal Policy 

Rowan A. Miranda, University of Illinois Chicago 
How Has the 1990-1993 Recession Affected City 
Finances? 

Michael A. Pagano, Miami University 

Losing Power: Big-City Representation and State Aid 
Policy 

Kenneth K. Wong, University of Chicago 

Keeok Park, University of Virginia 


ENVIRONMENTAL THEORY 


Independence Room 

Matthew Cahn, California State U-Northridge 

Liberal Neutrality and the Limits of Environmental Policy 
Cary Coglianese, University of Michigan 

Democratic Dilemmas in the Age of Ecology 

Daniel Press, University of Caiifornia-Santa Cruz 
Pragmatic Environmentalism: The Politics of Cooperative 
Pluralism 

Edward P. Weber, University Of Wisconsin 

The Limits of Liberal Environmental Policy 

Matthew Cahn, California State U-Northridge 

Gender and Environmental Policy: A Feminist Critique of 
Environmental Impact Assessment Theories 

Priya A. Kurian, Purdue University 


GENDER, AUTHORITY, AND LEADERSHIP 


Jackson Room 

Mary Lou Kendrigan, Lansing Community College 

Gender and Leadership: Power and Authority 

Mary Anne Borrelli, Connecticut College 

Military Commander Queens and Myths of Motherhood: A 
Cross Cultural Temporal Perspective 

Rajini Sarma Balachandran, Rutgers University 

The Dynamics of Gender in Business and Politics: A Model 
for Teaching 

Christine B. Williams, Bentley College 

Cynthia Perwin Halpern, Princeton University 

Amy Fried, Colgate University 


LATINO POLITICS: SOCIALIZATION, PUBLIC POLICY AND 
ADVOCACY 


Kalorama Room 
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21-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Rodney E. Hero, University of Colorado-Boulder 

From Social Movement to Staff Organization: Professional 
Advocacy in the Mexican American Community 

Benjamin Marquez, University of Wisc Madi: 

The Political Socialization of Latin American Immigrants in 
New York City 

Michael Jones Correa, Princeton University 

Counting on Latino Voters: Political Values and Attitudes 
Among Non-Citizen Latino Immigrants 

Louis DeSipio, University of Texas-Austin 

Ethnic Politics, Public Policy and the Public Interest 

Luis Ricardo Fraga, Stanford University 

Bari E. Anhalt, Stanford University 

Ronald J. Schmidt, California State U-Long Beach 


ROUNDTABLE: BEYOND THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: TRANSNATIONAL POLITICAL IDENTITIES OF 
LATINAS AND LATINOS 


Military Room 

Maria De los Angeles Torres, De Paul University 
Sonia E. Alvarez, University of California-Santa Cruz 
Raul Hinojosa, University of California-Los Angeles 
Jose R. Sanchez, SUNY-Old Westbury 

Carol Hardy-Fanta, Boston University 

Maria De los Angeles Torres, De Paul University 
Rodolfo Rosales, Trinity University 


INSTITUTIONS, PARTY SYSTEMS, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Georgetown West 

Michael J. Coppedge, Johns Hopkins University 

Party Systems, Coalitions, and the Dynamics of Mass 
Support in Western Democracies 

Christopher J. Anderson, Washington University 

The Paradox of Mandates and Majorities in Presidential 
Systems: Evidence from Latin America 

Mark P. Jones, University of Michigan 

Parliamentary Dominance: Extending the Congressional 
Model 

Sunita Parikh, Co/umbia University 

Michael J. Coppedge, Johns Hopkins University 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY AND SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Parlor C-331 

Alan S. Miller, University of Maryland 

Environmental Policy and Third World Governments: 
Opportunities and Constraints 

Stephen Hartlaub, Michigan State University 
Peasants, Poachers and Politicians: The Political Economy 
of Wildlife in Zambia 

Clark C. Gibson, Duke University 

State-NGO Relations and the Politics of Sustainable 
Development in Indonesia: An Examination of Political 
Space 

James Riker, University of Wisc in-Madi: 

Jesse C. Ribot, Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN AFRICA: DECADES OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION IN POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 28-10 


Map Room 


Chair: 
Papers: 


25-6 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Sunday, 8:45 am 


Dan Agbese, University of Northern lowa 

Military and Politics in Africa: Political Survival and 
Self-Destruction 

Bamidele A. Ojo, Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Can the Military Stay out of Politics?: Projections on Role 
of the Nigerian Military in the Forthcoming Third Republic 
Julius Ihonvbere, University of Texas-Austin 

Military Rule and Nigerian Grassroots Politics 

Femi Vaughan, SUNY-Stony Brook 

Layi Abegunrin, Howard University 

Dan Agbese, University of Northern lowa 


STATE-BUILDING IN POST-SOVIET REPUBLICS: CENTRAL 
ASIA 


Parlor C-330 

Nancy Lubin, Carnegie - Mellon 

Islam and Democratic Politics in Central Asia 

Mehrdad Haghayeghi, Southwest Missouri State 
University 

Problems of State-Building in the Central Asian Republics 
Roger David Kangas, University of Mississippi 
Transition in the Turkic Muslim Republics of the Former 
Soviet Union 

S. Dogan Koyluoglu, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Farhad Kazemi, New York University 

Donald S. Carlisle, Boston College 


THE EUROPEAN MONETARY UNION 


Parlor C-329 

Mark D. Harmon, University of California-Santa Cruz 
If We Can’t Change the Rules, We Won’t Play Your Game: 
Britain In and Out of the European Monetary System 
Mark D. Harmon, University of Caiifornia-Santa Cruz 
Money and Power in Europe: The Political Economy of 
European Monetary Cooperation 

Matthias Kaelberer, Princeton University 

Ratifying the Maastricht Treaty: A Statistic Approach 
Alan J. Dillingham, Villanova University 

John T. Woolley, U of California-Santa Barbara 


THE FUTURE OF ALTERNATIVE DEFENSE AND 
COOPERATIVE SECURITY 


Hemisphere Room 

William B. Vogele, Harvard University 

Nonoffensive Defense and Multilateral Peacemaking: 
Reconciling the Two Paradigms 

Randall Forsberg, /nst for Defense & Disarmament Study 
The Adaptation of Existing Institutions 

Jane M.O. Sharp, Kings College 

Non-offensive Defense and New Security Threats 
Dietrich Fischer, Pace University 

Defense Adaptations After "Peopie Power" 

William B. Vogele, Harvard University 

Christopher Kruegler, A/bert Einstein 


FIFTEEN YEARS TO THE CAMP DAVID ACCORDS: 
PEACEMAKING THEN AND NOW 

Co-sponsored by Conference for the Study of Israel 
Politics Panel 2 


Cabinet Room 
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Sunday, 8:45 am 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN AFRICA: DECADES OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION IN POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 22-10 


Map Room 


THE IMPACT OF THE IMF ON DOMESTIC POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Parlor C-328 

Robert G. Kaufman, Rutgers University 
Legitimating Ecomonic Policy Choices: The IMF in Britain 
and Poland 

Benedict E. Dedominicis, University of Pittsburgh 
David Houghton, University of Pittsburgh 

The IMF and Peru’s Political Development 
Eduardo Gamarra, Florida International University 
The IMF and Bulgaria’s Political Development 
Luan Troxel, Smith College 

Robert Russell, /MF 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN FOREIGN POLICY 
ANALYSIS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY 


Monroe West 

Robert M. Cutler, Universite Laval 

Ideas, Knowledge and International Politics: Foreign-Policy 
Change in the Former Soviet Union 

Jeffrey Checkel, University of Pittsburgh 

A Behavior Production Cycle of the National Interest: The 
Basis in International Relations Theory 

Robert M. Cutler, Universite Laval 

The National Interest as Ideology: Toward a Theory of 
National Interest Construction 

Jutta Weldes, Kent State University 

Nationalism and the National Interest in Russian Foreign 
Policy 

Astrid Tuminez, Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 

Roger E. Kanet, U of I/linois Urbana-Champaign 


BIOLOGY AND POLITICAL THEORY 


Parlor C-327 

Gary R. Johnson, Lake Superior State University 
How Animals Move From Is to Ought 

Larry Arnhart, Northern Iilinois University 
Ecology in Biopolitics 

Winifred Hodge, University of Iilinois 
Sociobiology, Feminism, and Political Theory 
Laurette T. Liesen, Loyola University Chicago 
Biopolitics of Cultural Identity: Who Speaks for the 
Species? 

Claude S. Phillips, Western Michigan University 
Samuel M. Hines, Jr., College of Charleston 
Odelia Funke, Environmental Protection Agency 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY: A POLITICAL APPRAISAL 


State Room 

Mary C. Segers, Rutgers University-Newark 

On Hierarchies of Conflict and the Possibility of Civil 
Discourse: Variations on a Theme by John Courtney 
Murray 

Peter J. McDonough, Arizona State University 


Disc: 
36-3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


The First Freedom and John Courtney Murray 
Jo Renee Formicola, Seton Hall University 
John Courtney Murray and Liberalism 

William J. Gould, Jr., Georgetown University 
Mary C. Segers, Rutgers University-Newark 


ENVIRONMENTALISM AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Monroe East 

Gregory B. Smith, The American University 
Prolegomena to a Post-Modern Environmental Ethics 
Gregory B. Smith, The American University 
Environmentalism, Post-Communism, and the Revised 
Political Spectrum 

Robert Paehike, Trent University 

The Obscure Object of Desire: Contemporary 
Environmentalism; Perceptions of Nature 

Charles T. Rubin, Duquesne University 
Human/Nature: The Possibility of an Ecological Politics 
Paul Wapner, The American University 


THE MEDIA AGENDA 


Parlor C-326 

Arthur H. Miller, University of lowa 

Media and Democratic Agenda Setting 

Jan Klinnijenhuis, Free University, Netherlands 
Edwald M. Rietberg, Free University, Netherlands 
Creating an Issue-Based Print and Broadcast Political 
News Schema: A Markle Foundation Project Report 
Kathleen Hall Jamieson, University of Pennsylvania 
Joseph Cappella, University of Pennsylvania 

Local Television Coverage of Presidential, Senate and 
House Races in the Los Angeles Media Market 
Jolene Kiolbassa, U Of Southern California 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CLINTON PRESIDENCY: 
INITIAL APPRAISALS 
Co-sponsored by 7-13 


Jefferson West 

Stanley A. Renshon, CUNY-Graduate Center 
Character 

Stanley A. Renshon, CUNY-Graduate Center 
Advisors and Advice 

Margaret G. Hermann, Ohio State University 
Leadership Style 

Fred |. Greenstein, Princeton University 
Policy Dilemmas 

Peter Suedfeld, University of British Columbia 


GROUP MEMBERSHIPS, IDENTITY AND POLITICAL 
ORIENTATIONS 
Co-sponsored by 8-18 


Adams Room 


SHAKESPEARE ON POLITICS 


Parlor C-325 

Marlo Lewis, Citizens Against Government Waste 
Heroes in War and Love: Much Ado about Nothing 
Martin Yaffe, University of North Texas 


Room: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
38-9 
Room: 
Chair: 
Room: Papers: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
33-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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God, Woman, and the City: Measure for Measure 
Laurence Berns, St. John’s College 

The Political-Theological Question of Courage: Hamlet and 
Lear 

Michael Platt, Dartmouth College 

Grant B. Mindle, University of North Texas 

Marlo Lewis, Citizens against Government Waste 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NORTH AMERICAN FREE 
TRADE 


Lincoln East 

Maxwell A. Cameron, Carleton University 

Carol Wise, Claremont Graduate School 

Modelling International Trade Negotiations: NAFTA 
Maxwell A. Cameron, 

The Domestic Politics of International Trade: Substance 
and Symbol in the NAFTA Debate 

Frederick W. Mayer, Duke University 

The Origins and Sustainability of Mexico’s Free Trade 
Policy 

Manuel Pastor, Occidental College 

NAFTA, The Americas & Beyond 

Van R. Whiting, Jr., University of California-San Diego 
Abraham F. Lowenthal, University of Southern California 
Robert A. Pastor, Emory University 


British Politics Group 
PANEL 2 NEW PERSPECTIVES ON NORTHERN !RELAND 


Room: Conservatory 

Chair: Elizabeth H. Crighton, Pomona College 

Papers: British Policy and the Conflict in Northern Ireland 
Mary E. Kazmierczak, Southwest Missouri State University 
Parties, Pacts, Parliaments, and Paramilitaries: Negotiating 
Peace with IRA & ETA, a Difficult but Necessary Dialogue 
Cynthia Irvin, University of Kentucky 
Intra-party Dynamics and Inter-group Conflict Outcomes in 
Northern Ireland 
Nathalie J. Frensley, University of Texas-Austin 
The Political Dialogue of Ethnic Conflict 
Christopher J. Hewitt, University of Maryland 

Disc: Joseph R. Rudolph Jr., Towson State University 
Wayne G. Reilly, Hollins College 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


PANEL 6 CREATING CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Co-sponsored by 11-11 


Room: Lincoln West 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 5 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: SOCIOLOGY 


Farragut Room 

Augustus Richard Norton, United States Military Academy 
What Interesting Questions Does the Civil Society 
Approach Answer (in Tunis)? 

Eva Bellin, Johns Hopkins University 

Are the Islamists in Egypt Part of Civil Society? 

Carrie R. Rosefsky, Harvard University 


Sunday, 8:45 am - 10:45 am 


How Inclusive is Civil Society in Jordan? 

Laurie A. Brand, University of Southern California 

Does Civil Society Have a Future in the Rentier State of 
the Gulf? 

Jill Crystal, University of Michigan 


Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 


PANEL 2 FIFTEEN YEARS TO THE CAMP DAVID ACCORDS: 


Disc: 


PRESIDENTIAL PEACEMAKING THEN AND NOW 
Co-sponsored by 27-15 


Cabinet Room 

Marvin Maurer, Monmouth College 

From Camp David to Madrid: Opportunities and 
Responsibilities for Peacemaking in the Middle East 
Joseph E. Goldberg, National Defense University 
Strategic Modifiers of Peacemaking Politices in the Mid 
East: Presidents Jimmy Carter and George Bush 
Shoshana Klebanoff, Santa Monica 

Israe!’s Approach to the Peace Process: Current 
Perspective 

R. Reuben Miller, Teikyo Loretto Heights University 
Harold M. Waller, McGill University 


Policy Studies Organization 


PANEL 2 MENTAL HEALTH POLICY 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Caucus Room 

Kenneth R. Whittemore, Medical University of South 
Carolina 

Mental Health Policy in Canada 

David A. Rechefort, Northeastern University 

Mental Health System Reform in California 

Mary Masland, University of California 

Case Study of a Mental Health System in Transition 
David Lambert, University of Southern Maine 
Mental Health Policy Issues and Healthcare Reform 
Walter Jones, Medical University of S. Carolina 


SUNDAY, 10:30 AM 


CANOE TRIP ON THE C&O CANAL 

Interested participants must sign up no later than 1:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, September 4, at any panel sponsored by the 
Transformational Politics Section. Meet at Hotel registration desk 
Sunday morning for carpooling. 


Chair: 


Christa Daryl Slaton, Georgia Southern University 


SUNDAY, 10:45 AM 


1-9 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


PROPERTY, EQUALITY, AND JUSTICE IN MODERN 
REPUBLICANISM 


Map Room 

Michael P. Zuckert, Carleton College 

Equality, Property, and the Problem of Partisanship: The 
Lockean Constitution as Mixed Regime 

Peter C. Myers, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Montesquieu on Slavery 

Diana J. Schaub, Loyola College 


44-2 
Room: 
Chair: Room: 

Chair: 
Papers: Papers: 

Disc: 

| 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Sunday, 10:45 am 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


4-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Property and the Masters’ Vision of Civic Virtue: 
Republicanism and Problems of the Commercial Republic 
Erik J. Olsen, Seattle University 

The Changing Identity of Abigail Adams 

Pauline Schloesser, /ndiana University 

Shelley Burtt, Ya/e University 

Michael P. Zuckert, Carleton College 


SHAPING THE SELF: SEXUALITY, HISTORY AND 
JUDGEMENT AS MODES OF EXPERIENCE 


State Room 

Dante Germino, University of Virginia 

Toward a Paradigm of Gay Identity 

Dante Germino, University of Virginia 

Dreams, Memory, Pain: Nietzsche’s Will to Living 
Dangerously 

Joshua F. Dienstag, University of Virginia 

‘The Center of His Web’: Rousseau and the Vocabulary of 
Self-Judgement 

David M. Steiner, Vanderbilt University 

George Kateb, Princeton University 

Morris B. Kaplan, SUNY at Purchase 


COMMUNICATIVE RATIONALITY 


Lincoln West 

Leonard Williams, Manchester College 

You Just Don’t Understand: Genderlects, Life-Worlds and 
Communicative Rationality 

Nancy S. Love, Pennsylvania State University 
Communicative Ethics and the Claims of Environmental 
Justice 

Brian Caterino, SUNY-College at Brockport 

Consensus and Non-ldentity: Freedom and Morality in 
Habermas and Adorno 

Romand Coles, Duke University 

Michael A. Mosher, The University of Tulsa 


DEMOCRACY AND DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Thoroughbred Room 

David Ericson, Wichita State University 

Rhetorics of the Peopie: American Republicanism in a 
Collectivist Voice 

Pamela A. Mason, John Caroll University 

Identity and Difference in Tocqueville’s "Democracy in 
America" 

Joshua M. Mitchell, George Washington University 
The Natural Aristocracy: Jefferson’s Best Regime 
Paul Elienbogen, Duke University 

James L. Curtis, Pennsylvania State University 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND SECURITY 


Hemisphere Room 

Gerald L. Sorokin, University of lowa 

Winning on the Road: Cheap and Costly Demonstrations 
of Commitment 

Glenn Palmer, SUNY-Binghamton 

Alliances and the Occurrence of War 

Alastair Smith, University of Rochester 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Group Size and the Optimal Level of Generosity in a Noisy 
PD 

Diana Richards, University of Minnesota 

Sung-Chull Lee, University of California-irvine 

A Revealed Preference Analysis of Hegemonic Stability 
James C. Roberts, Towson State University 

Gerald L. Sorokin, University of lowa 

Samuel S. Wu, Texas A & M University 


ANALYSIS OF ELECTIONS AND ECOLOGICAL INFERENCE 


Grant Room 

Jonathan Nagler, University of California-Riverside 
Why MLE Ecological Inference Fails 

Christopher H. Achen, University of Michigan 
Measuring Electoral Manipulation 

Simon Jackman, University of Rochester 

Varieties of Aggregation Bias in Historical Election 
Analyses 

Bradley L. Palmquist, Harvard University 

Stephen D. Ansolabehere, University of California-Los 
Angeles 

Jonathan Nagler, University of California-Riverside 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS: 
DEVELOPING LEGISLATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Georgetown East 

Gerhard Loewenberg, University of lowa 

The Integration Into the German Bundestag of MPs from 
the New Lander 

Werner J. Patzelt, University of Dresden 

Parliamentary Professionalization and Parliamentary 
Reputation: An Inverse Relationship? The Case of the 
Bundestag 

Suzanne S. Schuttemeyer, University of Luneburg 
Representations of Parliament in Polish Political Discourse, 
1990-1992 

Janine P. Holc, Loyola College in Maryland 

From Soviet to Parliament in Ukraine: A Status Report on 
the Verkhova Rada in 1992 

Stanley |. Bach, Congressional Research Service 

William Mishler, University of South Carolina 


PRESIDENTIAL DECISION MAKING IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Intl Ballroom East 

Alan Shank, SUNY-Geneseo 

President Eisenhower’s Decision to Oppose the 
British-French-lsraeli Invasion of Suez 

Edward R. Drachman, SUNY-Geneseo 

Measuring Presidential Access and Advisor Influence: 
Insights from the Iranian Hostage Crisis 

Michael W. Link, University of South Carolina 

Charles W. Kegley, University of South Carolina 
Rethinking Groupthink: Walt W. Rostow and the National 
Security Advisory Process in the Johnson Administration 
Kevin V. Mulcahy, Louisiana State University 

Robert J. Lieber, Georgetown University 

Mary E. Stuckey, University of Mississippi 


EDUCATION, ELECTIONS, AND DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 


Georgetown West 
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Disc: 
5-3 
Room: 
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Disc: 


10-17 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Lynn M. Sanders, University of Chicago Chair: 
Education and Democratic Citizenship in America 

Norman H. Nie, University of Chicago 

Jane Y. Junn, University of Chicago 

Kenneth H. Stelik-Barry, Northwestern University 
Exposure to Campaigns and Partisan Socialization 

David O. Sears, University of California-Los Angeles 
Nicholas A. Valentino, University of California-Los Angeles 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND POLITICAL IDENTITIES 


Lincoln East 

Harold W. Stanley, University of Rochester 

The Animal Rights Movement: The Role of Class, Region, 
and Gender 

Martha B. Bailey, O/d Dominion University 

Social Movement Marginalization in the Transition to 
Democracy: The Case of the East German Women’s 
Movement 

Lynn Kamenitsa, Northern Illinois University. 

The (Re)construction of Organizational Identity: 
Environmentalist and Labor Organizations’ Search for 
Meaning... 

Brian J. Kroeger, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

The Townsend Movement in California During the Great 
Depression: Causes and Consequences 

Edwin Amenta, New York University 

Michael Young, New York University 

Thomas J. Kriger, John Jay College of Criminal Disc: 
RESPONDING TO COURT DECISIONS: 
IMPLEMENTATION? COMPLIANCE? 


14-8 


Room: 
Jefferson East Chair: 
Joseph Stewart, Jr., University of Texas at Dallas 
Lower Court Responses to Meritor Savings Bank v. Vinson 
(1986): An Analysis of the Responses ... 
Lauren L. Bowen, John Carroll University 
High School Graduation and the Constitution: Saying 
Goodbye to God? 
Phyllis Farley Rippey, Western Illinois University 
Freedom for the Thought That We Hate 
William S. Mandel, Miami University 
Priscilla H. Machado, United States Naval Academy 
Mary R. Mattingly, Texas A & M University-Kingsville 


CONSERVATIVE JUDGING AGAINST THE TIDE OF 
POLITICS: ARE THE 1990S THE 1930S REVISITED? 
Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law Panel 2 

Intl Ballroom West Disc: 
Sanford Levinson, University of Texas-Austin 
Gary L. McDowell, /nstitute of US Studies, London 
Jeffrey Rosen, The New Republic 

Mark Tushnet, Georgetown University 

Sue Davis, University of Delaware 


16-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE: PRIVATIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CAPACITY-BUILDING 


Parlor C-327 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Sunday, 10:45 am 


Herman L. Boschken, San Jose State University 
The Impact of Privatization on Polish Local Government: 
Who will Pay for the Social Infrastructure? 

Kurt Thurmaier, University of Kansas 

Mariusz Mark Dobek, University of Rochester 
Post-Communist Transition of Local Government in 
Hungary 

Jeffrey David Straussman, Syracuse University 
Katalin Fabian, Syracuse University 

Implementing Privatization in Hungary 

Laurence J. O’Toole, Jr., University of Georgia 
Charles Wise, Indiana University 


TENSIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS AMONG PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENTS: THE PERSPECTIVE OF COMPARATIVE 
FEDERALISM 


Jackson Room 

Douglas V. Verney, York University 

Migration and the Union of Democratic States: A Study of 
European Political Integration in Comparative Perspective 
Reynold Koslowski, University of Pennsylvania 

Serb Irredentism and National Identity: A Comparison of 
Serb and French Expansions 

Jack May, University College-Dublin 

The Intergovernmental Politics of Immigration in the 
Federal Republic of Germany: An Identity Crisis 

Mark Cassell, University of Wisc in-Madi: 

Arthur B. Gunlicks, University of Richmond 


URBAN POLITICAL IDENTITY: AN INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Hamilton Room 

Sophie Body-Gendrot, Universite de Paris 1V 

The Dynamics of Urban Power: Political Coalitions in 
British and American Cities 

Brian Jacobs, Staffordshire University 

Transformation Processes and Polit Choices in Polish Lg 
Cities During First Period of Systemic Transition to 
Capitalism 

Ewa Jurczynska, University of Illinois-Chicago 
Dissidence, Insurgency, and the New Globalism: Municipal 
Foreign Policy from Reagan to Clinton 

Warren E.N. Magnusson, University of Victoria 

City Business: An International Perspective on 
Marketplace Politics 

Hank V. Savitch, University of Louisville 

Paul Kantor, Fordham University 

Urban Policy in Britain: Explaining Why It Won’t Go Away 
Gerry Stoker, University of Strathclyde 

Karen Mossberger, Wayne State University 

Hilary Silver, Brown University 


IMPROVING EDUCATION POLICY 


Jefferson West 

David C. Paris, Hamilton College 

The Effectiveness of School Desegregation Plans, 
1968-1989 

Christine H. Rossell, Boston University 

David J. Armor, George Mason University 

Quality, Productivity and Autonomy - An Overview of the 
Debate on the Deregulation of Higher Education in 
Sweden 

Lars Niklasson, Uppsala University 


Chair: 
Papers: 
9-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Decentralization without Community Control: The New 
York City Schools 

Margaret Groarke, CUNY-Lehman College 

The Impact of Comprehensiveness on Quality: The Case 
of Public Schools 

Stephanie A. Slocum, The American University 

TBA 

Robert M. Daly, Binghampton University 


DESIGNING POLICY FOR COMPLEX ENVIRONMENTS 


Parlor C-328 

Peter J. May, University of Washington 

Earthquake Risk-Reduction: An Examination of Gaps in 
Local Regulatory Efforts 

Thomas A. Birkland, University of Washington 

Peter J. May, University of Washington 

Texas City, Exxon Valdez and Beyond: Implications of 
Comparative Analysis of Disasters 

Hugh W. Stephens, University of Houston 

John R. Harrald, George Washington University 
Initiating Change: Designing Policy for Complex 
Environments 

Louise K. Comfort, University of Pittsburgh 

Coins Tossed into the Social Security Wishing Well: An 
Examination of Economie and Demographic Assumptions 
Lilliard Richardson, Jr., University of Tennessee-Knoxville 


THE POLITICS OF ETHNIC IDENTITY 


Kalorama Room 

Martin Gruberg, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
The Origins of Ethnic Group Identification 

Sun-Ki Chai, Stanford University 

The Success of the Cuban Success Story: The Politics 
ofEthnic Identity in Miami, Florida 

Sheila Croucher, Miami University of Ohio 

Ethnicity and Political Participation: Am Comparison 
between Asian and Mexican Americans 

Pei-Te Lien, University of Florida 

Immigration, Citizenship and the Politics of American 
Identity 

Keith A. Fitzgerald, Grinnell College 

Dwight R. Hahn, John Carroll University 


DEMOCRATIC CONSOLIDATION AND ECONOMIC 
REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edison Room 

James Mahon, Williams College 

Democratization and State Labor Policies in Argentina: An 
Assessment 

Linda Chen, indiana University at South Bend 

When the Model Ran Out: Institutions and Ideas in 
Transition in the case of Venezuela 1979-1992 

Margaret Martin, University of Michigan 

Women, Agrarian Reform, and Changing State Policies: A 
Comparative Study Under Sandinista (1981-1990) and 
UNO (1990-92) 

Cynthia Chavez Metoyer, Northern Arizona University 
Whither Socialism in Latin America and the Caribbean: 
The Continuing Relevance of Non-Rev Socialism In L.A. 
and the Cari 

Eric Selbin, Southwestern University 

James E. Mahon, Jr, Williams College 


25-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


OPENING THE DOORS: DOMESTIC IMPACTS OF 
INTERNATIONALIZATION 


Dupont Room 

David Zweig, Tufts University 

Controlling the Opening: Enmeshment, Organizational 
Capacit, and the Limits of ODA in China 

David Zweig, Tufts University 

International Aid and the Private Sector in Czechoslovakia 
Peter Rutland, Wes/eyan University 

The Role of Foreign Aid in Privatization in East Europe 
Janine Wedel, /nternaitona/l Trade Commission 

The World Bank and State Restructuring in Nigeria 
Deborah Brautigam, Columbia University 

David Ost, Hobart & William Smith College 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF WELFARE STATES 


Chevy Chase Room 

Hans Keman, Vrije Universiteit, Amsterdam 

The Changing Politics of Need 

Steven R. Smith, Duke University 

Sustaining the Welfare State and International 
Competitiveness in Japan 

Nobuhiro Hiwatari, Tokyo University Inst Social Sciences 
New Social Partners: Nonprofit Organizations and the 
Welfare State in France 

Claire F. Ullman, Columbia University 

Eric S. Einhorn, University of Massachusetts-Amherst 
John Logue, Kent State University 


STRATEGIES OF ETHNIC IDENTITY IN WESTERN 
EUROPE: CREATION, CONFLICT AND RESOLUTION 
Bancroft Room 

Marc Howard Ross, Bryn Mawr College 

John Bendix, Bryn Mawr College 

Ethnic Identity and Political Conflict: Islamic Scarves in 
French Schools 

Marc Howard Ross, Bryn Mawr College 

The Sociopolitical Construction of Subnational Identity in 
Contemporary Europe 

John Bendix, Bryn Mawr College 

The Normative and Institutional Construction of Identity: 
Inclusion & Exclusion for Minorities in Wtn, Ctrl & Etn 
Europe 

Martin O. Heisler, University of Maryland 

Chronic Conflict and Ethnic Identity: Protestant Responses 
to Catholic Demands in Northern Ireland 

Robert F. Mulvihill, Rosemont College 

Carol Hager, Bryn Mawr College 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Adams Room 

Deborah W. Larson, University of California-Los Angeles 
Trust, Credibility, and Cooperation 

Deborah W. Larson, University of California-Los Angeles 
Uncertainty and Collective Security 

George W. Downs, Princeton University 

Disequilibrium and Equilibrium Theory: Explaining War in a 
Theory of Peace, Explaining Alliances in a Theory of 
Autonomy 

Arthur A. Stein, University of California-Los Angeles 
Charles Lipson, University of Chicago 

Cliff Morgan, Rice University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
16-120 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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: 24-1 
Room: 
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Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


30-6 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY AND THEORY 


Parlor C-325 

David L. Blaney, Hanover College 

Community and Society: Toward an Islamic Perspective 
on Global Order 

Mustapha K. Pasha, Webster University 

Richard Coughlin, Drury College 

The Hermeneutics of Difference in International Society 
David L. Blaney, Hanover College 

Hon Tze-ki, Hanover College 

Knowing Encounters: The Motivation for Cultural Contact 
in International Relations Theory 

Naeem Inayatullah, Syracuse University 

Alfredo C. Robles, Jr., Wellesley College 


ARMS CONTROL AND THE SECURITY DILEMMA 


Monroe West 

Karl P. Magyar, Air University 

Arms Races and the Security Dilemma 

Andrew Kydd, University of Chicago 

Fighting for More: The Sources of Expanding War Aims 
Eric J. Labs, Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 

Small States and Concepts of European Security 

Heinz Gartner, Austrian Inst. for Int'l Politics 

Karl P. Magyar, Air University 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS AND THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIALIST ECONOMIES 


Parlor C-326 

Daniel S. Papp, Georgia Inst of Technology 

The Political Impact of Foreign Economic Activity in 
Bulgaria 

Volya Argirova, Columbia University 

The International Market and Economic Reform in Russia 
Ross Levine, The World Bank 

International Market and Domestic Reform: the Case of 
China 

Fei-Ling Wang, US Military Academy 

(MAJ) Thomas V. Daula, United States Military Academy 


THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Military Room 

Thomas J. Biersteker, Brown University 

Discursive Languages, Relational Identities and Foreign 
Policy 

Albert S. Yee, Brown University 

A Question of Responsibility: Ethical Engagement and the 
Practice of U.S. Foreign Policy 

David Campbell, Johns Hopkins University 

Role Theory and Iraq’s Invasion of Kuwait 

Stephen G. Walker, Arizona State University 

Cynthia Weber, Purdue University 

Thomas J. Biersteker, Brown University 


CHURCH AND STATE IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Monroe East 

Daniei J. O'Neil, University of Arizona 

Religious Revivalism in Nineteenth Century Europe and in 
the Contemporary Middle East: A Comparison 

Sandra Halperin, University of Pittsburgh 

To Fall from Grace: The Church-State Obsolescing Bargain 
in Latin America 

Anthony J. Gill, University of California-Los Angeles 

By Hooks and By Crooks: The Future of Mainline Churches 
in Western Europe 

Emanuel Gutmann, Hebrew University 

Paul J. Weber, University of Louisville 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


PANEL 3 ROUNDTABLE: THE UNRAVELLING OF MITTERRAND’S 


PRESIDENCY AND THE FUTURE OF FRENCH POLITICS 


Caucus Room 

W. Rand Smith, Lake Forest College 
Anthony Daley, Wes/eyan University 
Roy Pierce, University of Michigan 
George Ross, Brandeis University 
W. Rand Smith, Lake Forest College 


Conference Group on German Politics 


PANEL 3 CHANGING PARAMETERS OF ELITE ROLES: FROM THE 


KOHL-ERA TO UNIFICATION 


Independence Room 

Jutta H. Helm, Western illinois University 

Chairman or Chancellor? Party Management and Political 
Leadership in the Kohl Era 

Clayton M. Clemens, College of William & Mary 

The Role of Mid-Level and Regional Elites in the Collapse 
of the German Democratic Republic 

Daniel Friedheim, Yale University 

The German Party-State: Unification and Aftermath 
Gregg O. Kvistad, University of Denver 

Theory and Practice of Political Leadership in the Kohl 
Governments 

George K. Romoser, University of New Hampshire 

Jutta H. Helm, Western Iilinois University 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Panel 2 CONSERVATIVE JUDGING AGAINST THE TIDE OF 


POLITICS: ARE THE 1990S THE 1930S REVISITED? 
Co-sponsored by 11-10 


Intl Ballroom West 


27-2 34-6 | 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
28-1 
Room: 
Chair: Room: 
Papers: Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
29-10 
| Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
| 
| 
Disc: 
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Sunday, 10:45 am 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


PANEL 6 ISSUES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS: INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Room: Farragut Room 

Chair: Michael C. Hudson, Georgetown University 

Papers: Systemic Approaches to the International Relations of the 
Middle East 
F. Gregory Gause, Ill, Columbia University 
Qawmiyya vs. Wataniyya Nationalism: Implications for 
International Relations Theory on the Middle East 
As’ad Abukhalil, Georgetown University 
Applications of Conflict Resolution Theory to the Middle 
East 
William Zartman, Johns Hopkins University 
Between Parsimony & Parochialism: Intl Relations Theory, 
Comparative Politics, & the Study of Middle East Foreign 
Policy 
Rex Brynen, McGill University 
Stop Making Sense: Security Studies and the Gulf Conflict 
Jo Anne Hart, Brown University 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 


PANEL 2 WHERE DOES IDENTITY LEAD? ISSUES IN GAY AND 
LESBIAN POLITICAL THEORY 


Room: Cabinet Room 

Chair: Jacqueline Stevens, University of Michigan 

Papers: Gay Political Visions 
David J. Thomas, University of California-Santa Cruz 
Twentieth Century Boundary Anxiety: Homophobia and 
Property 
James Martel, University of California-Berkeley 
HIV and the Building of Lesbian and Gay Community 
Michael E. Melody, Barry University 
The Sydney Gay and Lesbian Mardi Gras and Community 
Empowerment: A Balance Sheet 
lan Marsh, University of New South Wales 

Disc: Ronald J. Hunt, Ohio University 


Political Scientists for a Progressive Democracy 
PANEL 2 THE YEAR OF THE WOMAN REVISITED: A ROUNDTABLE 


Room: Conservatory 

Chair: Lois Lovelace Duke, Clemson University 

Part: Sue Thomas, Georgetown University 
Jeanie R. Stanley, Office of the Attorney General 
Anne E. Kelley, University of South Florida 


SEPTEMBER 1-4, 1994 


ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Ey 
a 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Carmine Scavo 


ince the publication of the first SETUPS — for the 1972 Election — Supplementary 

Teaching Units in Political Science have been widely used in political science courses. 

Now, there is a SETUPS on the recent presidential election. Voting Behavior: The 1992 
Election by Charles Prysby and Carmine Scavo can enable students to learn how to conduct 
research on voting behavior. 


The SETUPS consists of a monograph and a data set. The monograph combines a discussion 
of the 1992 election campaign and outcome with instructions on how to analyze the voting 
behavior of the American electorate. Students are able to do secondary analyses using a data 
set from the 1992 National Election Study. A code book for the data set that includes marginals 
is in the monograph. 


The data set is distributed by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research 
(ICPSR), and is available in two versions: for main frame computers or IBM compatible PC’s. 
The data set is sent free of charge for any order of 25 or more copies of the SETUPS. Price: 
$8.75 each with a 20% discount on bookstore orders of 25 or more copies. 


Still available: Voting Behavior: The 1988 Election. Use both SETUPS to enable students 
to compare these national elections in terms of the demographics, party identification, policy, 
and candidate preferences of American voters. Order both SETUPS for $13.75 


Order from: 


APSA PUBLICATIONS 


1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


THE 1992 ELECTION 


Visit Us at Booths #106,#108, & #110 


AMERICAN POLITICS/PUBLIC POLICY 


@ THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
STEPHEN J. WAYNE, Georgetown University 
G. CALVIN MACKENZIE, Colby College 
DAVID M. O’BRIEN, University of Virginia 
RICHARD L. COLE, University of Texas at Arlington 


Cloth / 896 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 
Instructor’s Manual and Test Item File available 
Transparencies, computer software, and videotapes available upon adoption 


Study Guide 
Paper / 416 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


STATE AND LOCAL POLITICS 

JOHN A. STRAAYER, Colorado State University 

ROBERT D. WRINKLE, University of Texas — Pan American 
JERRY POLINARD, University of Texas — Pan American 


Paper / 480 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 
Instructor’s Manual available 


THE PUBLIC AGENDA 

Issues in American Politics 

Third Edition 

LAWRENCE G. BREWSTER, Golden Gate University 
MICHAEL E. BROWN, California State University, Fullerton 


Paper / 384 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 
Politics and Policymaking 

Second Edition 

GEORGE C. EDWARDS, III, Texas AGM University 
STEPHEN J. WAYNE, Georgetown University 
Paper / 480 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


LESSONS FROM THE HILL 
The Legislative Journey of an Education Program 
JANET M. MARTIN, Bowdoin College 


Paper / 224 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


St. Martin's Press:+ College Division 
175 Fifth Avenue, Dept. JR, New York, NY 10010 


| 
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Visit Us at Booths #106,#108, & #110 


LAND OF IDOLS 
Political Mythology in America 
MICHAEL PARENTI 


Paper / 240 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


@ THE MODERN PRESIDENCY 
JAMES P. PFIFFNER, George Mason University 


Paper / 272 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 


@ ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 
Domestic and Global Dimensions 
JACQUELINE VAUGHN SWITZER, Southern Oregon State College 


Paper / 416 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


ENVIRONMENT AND SOCIETY 

The Enduring Conflict 

ALLAN SCHNAIBERG, Northwestern University 
KENNETH A. GOULD, St. Lawrence University 
Paper / 240 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION/BUREAUCRACY 


THE BUREAUCRATIC EXPERIENCE 

A Critique of Life in the Modern Organization 
Fourth Edition 

RALPH P. HUMMEL, University of Oklahoma 

Paper / 304 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


CURRENT ISSUES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Fifth Edition 
FREDERICK S. LANE, Baruch College, The City University of New York 


Paper / 496 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


St. Martin's Press + College Division 
175 Fifth Avenue, Dept. JR, New. York, NY 10010 
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INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE/ 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


POLITICS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


A Comparative Introduction to Political Science 
MARCUS E. ETHRIDGE and HOWARD HANDELMAN, both of the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee 


Cloth / 592 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Instructor’s Manual available 
Computer software available upon adoption 


NATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 

Comparative Politics in Regional Perspective 
Second Edition 

THOMAS M. MAGSTADT, University of Nebraska at Kearney 


Coth / 560 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Instructor’s Manual available 
Computer software available upon adoption 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


THE NEW POLITICS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
DAVID A. DEESE, Boston College and Harvard University 


Paper / 336 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


PUZZLE PALACES AND FOGGY BOTTOM 
U.S. Foreign and Defense Policy-Making in the 1990s 
DONALD M. SNOW, University of Alabama 

D. EUGENE BROWN, Lebanon Valley College 


Paper / 304 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in September 


THE DOMESTIC SOURCES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Insights and Evidence 

Second Edition 

EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louisiana State University 

Paper / 368 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


St. Martin's Press + College Division 
175 Fifth Avenue, Dept. JR, New York, NY 10010 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Second Edition 
EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louisiana State University 


Paper / 384 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


m@ THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF WAR 
Second Edition 
SEYOM BROWN, Brandeis University 
Paper / 288 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


A MULTIPOLAR PEACE? 

Great-Power Politics in the Twenty-First Century 
CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., University of South Carolina 
GREGORY A. RAYMOND, Boise State University 

Paper / 320 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


WORLD SECURITY 


Challenges for a New Century 
Second Edition 

MICHAEL T. KLARE, Hampshire College 
DANIEL C. THOMAS, Cornell University 


Paper / 416 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in August 


STATES VERSUS MARKETS 


History, Geography, and the Development of the International Political 
Economy 

HERMAN M. SCHWARTZ, University of Virginia 

Paper / 336 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


AT ISSUE 

Politics in the World Arena 

Seventh Edition 

STEVEN L. SPIEGEL and DAVID J. PERVIN, both of the University of California, Los Angeles 


Paper/ 560 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in September 


St. Martin's Press + College Division 
175 Fifth Avenue, Dept.- JR, New York, NY 10010 


= 
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Questions About Research Funding? 


Get answers about funding from the National Science Foundation and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
at the Annual Meeting 


Representatives from NSF and the NEH have arranged to be on-site at the 
annual meeting to talk with political scientists about funding availability, the 
application and review process, program deadlines, names of agency contacts, 
and where to get help. If you have questions about research funding, here is an 
opportunity to get answers directly from the program officers. 


PLACE 
EXHIBIT HALL 
Next to the APSA Booth 


WHO 


James E. Campbell 
Political Science Program 
National Science Foundation 


Kenneth Kolson 
Research Programs 
National Endowment for the Humanities 


WHEN 
THURSDAY September 2 
NSF -- 9:30 - 5:30 


FRIDAY September 3 
NSF -- 9:30 - 5:30 
NEH -- 9:30 - 5:30 


SATURDAY September 4 
NSF -- 9:30 - 12:30 


Related Groups 


(An alphabetical listing of Related Groups, 
their panel titles, business meetings and receptions) 


American Review of Politics 
Business Meeting (Map Room) 
Reception (Caucus Room) 


Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 
American Society of International Law 

Panel 1 The Relevance of Law in the Study and Practice of 
International Relations 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Thu 5:30 pm 
American Politics Quarterly 
Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Warren - Sheraton) Sat 8:00 am 
The American University, School of Public Affairs 

Reception (Parlor C-328) Thu 6:30 pm 


Asian Political Scientist Group 
Program Organizer: Chun-tu Hsueh, The Huang Hsing Foundation 


U.S. - China Relations in the 1990s 
(Parlor C-327) 


Panel 1 
Thu 10:45 am 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 
Program Organizer: Woosang Kim, Texas A&M University 
Panel 1 Democratic Change and Bureaucratic Reform in Korea 
(Parlor C-326) Sat 8:45 am 
The Dynamics of Conflict and Cooperation in Northeast 
Asia (Parlor C-326) Sat 10:45 am 
The Political Economy of Democratic Change in Korea 
(Parlor C-326) Sat 1:30 pm 
Roundtable: Impact of the 1992 Presidential Election 
Outcome on the Democratization of South Korea 

(Parlor C-326) Sat 3:30 pm 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-326) Sat 5:30 pm 


Panel 2 
Panel 3 


Panel 4 


Bagehot Research Council 

Program Organizer: Henry Paolucci, The Bagehot Council 
Panel 1 Nimrod’s Language Legacy: Curse or Blessing? 

(Edison Room) Sat 10:45 am 


Boston College, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Hamilton Room) 


Thu 6:30 pm 


British Politics Group 

Program Organizer: Donley T. Studlar, Ok/ahoma State University 
Panel 1 The Annual Business Meeting and The Year in British 
Politics (Parlor C-327) Sat 10:45 am 
New Perspectives on Northern Ireland 

(Conservatory) Sun 8:45 am 
Roundtable: Changes in Legislative Role and Status: The 
House of Commons in the Post-Thatcher Period 

(Parlor C-327) Sat 8:45 am 
Author Meets Critics: Helmut Norpoth, Confidence 
Regained: Economics, Mrs. Thatcher, and the British 
Voter (Map Room) Sat 1:30 pm 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Panel 4 


Panel 5 Roundtable: Political Economy in the 1990s 


(Grant Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 6 Authority, Citizenship and Representation in Modern 


Britain (Map Room) Sat 3:30 pm 


The Brookings Institution 
Reception (Thoroughbred Room) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of California at Berkeley, Department of Political 
Science 

Reception (Parlor C-330) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of California, Los Angeles, Department of Political 
Science 

Reception (Parlor C-333) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of California - Santa Barbara, San Diego, Irvine, 
Davis and Riverside 
Reception (Map Room) Sat 6:30 pm 
The Catholic University of America 
Reception (Grant Room) Thu 6:30 pm 
Center for the Study of the Constitution 

Program Organizer: Roger M. Barrus, Hampden-Sydney College 
Panel 1 Roundtable on The Campaign for the Presidency: The 
Constitutional Consequences of the 1992 Election 
(Monroe West) Thu 10:45 am 


University of Chicago 
Reception (Monroe East) Fri 6:30 pm 
The Civic Capacity and Urban Education Research Team 

Business Meeting Breakfast (Ho/mes - Sheraton) Sat 7:00 am 


Claremont institute 
Program Organizer: Douglas A. Jeffrey, Claremont Institute 
Panel 1 Essays in Aristotelean Political Science 
(Thoroughbred Room) Thu 8:45 am 
The New Deal Regime of Pragmatic Liberalism 
(Thoroughbred Room) Thu 10:45 am 
A Roundtable on Thurgood Marshall and Clarence Thomas 
(Thoroughbred Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
A Roundtable on Milkis’s "President and the Parties" 
(Thoroughbred Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
Ancients and Moderns (Georgetown East) Fri 8:45 am 
A Roundtable on the "Social Issues" and the Future of 
American and G.O.P. Politics 
(Georgetown East) Fri 10:45 am 
A Roundtable on George’s "Making Men Moral" 
(Georgetown East) Fri 1:30 pm 
A Roundtable on the Principles of American 
Interventionismin the New World Order 
(Georgetown East) Fri 3:30 pm 
Panel 9 Dante and Utopianism (Thoroughbred Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 10 Roundtable on the "New Paradigm" 
(Thoroughbred Room) 


Panel 2 
Panel 3 
Panel 4 
Panel 5 
Panel 6 
Panel 7 


Panel 8 


Sat 10:45 am 
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Panel 11 A Roundtable on Jaffa’s "What Were the Original 
Intentions of the Framers of the Constitution of the United 
States?" (Thoroughbred Room) Sat 1:30 pm 

Panel 12 Statesmanship and Political Philosophy 
(Thoroughbred Room) 

Reception (Georgetown East) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Columbia University Political Science Department 
Reception (Parlor C-328) Fri 6:30 pm 
Committee for Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 
Program Organizer: George J. Graham, Jr., Vanderbilt University 
Panel 1 Approaches to Conceptual Analysis 

(Parlor C-327) Sat 3:30 pm 
Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: The Latin American 
and East European Experiences 
(Adams Room) 


Panel 2 
Thu 8:45 am 


Committee on Health Politics 
Program Organizer: Jim Brasfield, Webster University 
Panel 1 Washington Roundtable on Health Policy 1993 
(Parlor C-327) Fri 10:45 am 
Panel 2 Making Sense of National Health Reform 

(Edison Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Business Meeting Luncheon (Pullman-Highland Hotel) Sat 12:15 pm 


Committee on Party Renewal 
Program Organizer: Paul S. Herrnson, University Of Maryland 


Roundtable on Political Parties Under Unified 
Government (Jefferson West) 
Business Meeting (Jefferson West) 


Panel 1 
Thu 10:45 am 
Thu 12:30 pm 


Conference Group on China Studies 
Program Organizer: Quansheng Zhao, /nstitute Of Asian Studies 
Panel 1 Roundtable: The Study of Chinese Politics - The State of 
the Field (Dupont Room) Thu 8:45 am 
New Statist Configurations in China’s Reform 
Socialism: A Closer Look at the Local State 
(Parlor C-328) 


Panel 2 


Sat 8:45 am 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 
Program Organizer: W. Rand Smith, Lake Forest College 


Panel 1 Protest as a Political Resource: Explanations for the 
Survival of Direct Political Action in France 

(Parlor C-326) Fri 1:30 pm 
Roundtable: Defining Statist Policy-Making, or What 
Makes France Like Japan and Different From Germany 

and the U.S. (Parlor C-328) Thu 3:30 pm 
Roundtable: The Unravelling of Mitterrand’s Presidency 
and the Future of French Politics 
(Caucus Room) 

Business Meeting (Edison Room) 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Sun 10:45 am 
Sat 5:30 pm 


Conference Group on German Politics 
Program Organizer: M. Donald Hancock, Vanderbilt University 
Panel 1 Domestic Consequences of German Unification 

(Bancroft Room) Fri 8:45 am 
Tolerance and Civil Liberties in the United Germany 
(Kalorama Room) Thu 1:30 pm 
Changing Parameters of Elite Roles: From the 

Kohl-Era to Unification 
(Independence Room) 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Sun 10:45 am 


Panel 4 Dimensions of Change in Germany: Comparing East and 
West (Farragut Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-327) Fri 5:30 pm 


Conference Group on Italian Politics and Society 
Program Organizer: Richard S. Katz, The Johns Hopkins University 


Panel 1 Fritto Misto (Parlor C-331) 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-3317) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 


The Civic Capacity and Urban Education Research Team 
Breakfast 

Business Meeting Breakfast (Holmes - Sheraton) Sat 7:00 am 
Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

Program Organizer: Karol Soltan, University of Maryland, Kim 
Scheppele, University of Michigan 


Panel 1 Destructive Generation? Roundtable on the Legacy of the 
1960's and its Impact on Liberal Democratic Citizenship 
(Monroe West) Fri 1:30 pm 
Conservative Judging Against the Tide of Politics: Are the 
1990s the 1930s Revisited? 

(intl Ballroom West) 

Creating Constitutional Government 
(Lincoln West) Sun 8:45 am 
Representation of the Abortion Issue in Legal Systems 
(Georgetown West) Thu 10:45 am 
Exploring the Relationship Between Political Theory, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Decision-Making 
(Monroe West) Fri 3:30 pm 
Civility, Diversity, and Equality 
(Kalorama Room) 

Business Meeting (Monroe East) 


Panel 2 


Sun 10:45 am 
Panel 3 


Panel 4 


Panel 5 


Panel 6 
Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Program Organizer: Louis J. Cantori, USAF Academy 
Panel 1 Issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle Eastern 
Politics: Comparative Politics 

(Kalorama Room) Sat 8:45 am 
Issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle Eastern 
Politics: Devpmt, Public Administration and Public Policy 
(Kalorama Room) Sat 10:45 am 
issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle Eastern 
Politics: The Political Economy of Business and Labor 
(Kalorama Room) Sat 1:30 pm 
Issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle 

Eastern Politics: Political Philosophy 

(Kalorama Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle Eastern 
Politics: Sociology (Farragut Room) Sun 8:45 am 
Issues in Political Science and the Study of Middle Eastern 
Politics: International Relations 
(Farragut Room) 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Panel 4 


Panel 5 
Panel 6 
Sun 10:45 am 


Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 

Program Organizer: Shoshana Klebanoff, Santa Monica 

Panel 1 Land and National Ethos: The Jewish Paradigm 

(Hamilton Room} Fri 1:30 pm 

Panel 2. Fifteen Years to the Camp: David Accords: Presidential 
Peacemaking Then and Now (Cabinet Room) Sun 8:45 am 

Business Meeting (Parlor C-325) Thu 5:30 pm 
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Conference for the Study of Political Thought 
Reception (Parlor C-327) Thu 6:30 pm 
Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Program Organizer: Chi Huang, University Of Kentucky 


Politics of Institutional Reforms in Taiwan 

(Parlor C-329) Sat 8:45 am 
Implications of Taiwan’s Democratization for Cross-Strait 
Relations (Parlor C-329) Sat 10:45 am 
Electoral System and Electoral Behavior in the Republic of 
China on Taiwan (Colorado - Sheraton) Fri 3:30 pm 
Business Meeting (Parlor C-329) Sat 5:30 pm 
Reception (Parlor C-328) Sat 6:30 pm 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Congressional Fellowship Program 


Alumni Reception (Jefferson West) Thu 6:30 pm 


Cornell University, Department of Government 
Reception (Lincoln East) Fri 6:30 pm 
Democracy Foundation on Taiwan 

Program Organizer: Ming-Hsien Wong, Democracy Foundation On 
Taiwan 
Panel 1 The Development of Democratization in Taiwan 

(Parlor C-326) Fri 10:45 am 


Elections and Electoral Behavior 


Elections and Electoral Behavior 
(Cabinet Room) 


Panel 1 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Eric Voegelin Society 
Program Organizer: Ellis Sandoz, Louisiana State University 


Roundtable on Ethnic Transformation and the 
Re-Symbolization of America: Is a "Multicultural" Nation 
Possible? (Military Room) Fri 1:30 pm 
Civil Society, Civic Culture, and Modern Democracy 
(Military Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Voegelin and the Literary Imagination 
(Jefferson East) 

Voegelin and the National Socialists 
(Jefferson East) Sat 10:45 am 
What is Philosophy: Rationalism, Noesis, Mysticism? The 
Strauss-Voegelin Debate -- Roundtable | 

(Jefferson East) Sat 1:30 pm 
What is Philosophy: Rationalism, Noesis, Mysticism? The 
Strauss-Voegelin Debate -- Roundtable II 
(Jefferson East) 

Business Meeting (Jefferson East) 

Reception (Jefferson West) 


Panel 1 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 
Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 4 


Panel 5 


Panel 6 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


European Consortium for Political Research 
Reception (Hamilton Room) Sat 6:30 pm 
European Community Studies Association 
Business Meeting of the Executive Committee 
(Parlor C-329) 

Business Meeting of the Executive Committee 
(Parlor C-324) 


Tue 9:00 am 
Wed 9:00 am 


Florida State University/University of Florida 


Reception (Bancroft Room) Fri 10:30 pm 


Franklin and Marshall College, Department of Government 
Reception (Salon South - Pullman Highland) Thu 6:30 pm 


Fulbright Program 
Program Organizer: Charles W. Dunn, Clemson University 


Panel 1 The Fulbright Program and the Future of Public Diplomacy 


(Parlor C-328) Fri 1:30 pm 


Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus 
Program Organizer: Joan C. Tronto, CUNY-Hunter College 
Panel 1 Legislative and Legal Strategies for Gay and Lesbian 
Politics (Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) Sat 8:45 am 
Where Does Identity Lead? Issues in Gay and Lesbian 
Political Theory (Cabinet Room) Sun 10:45 am 
The First 222 Days: A Roundtable on the Clinton 
Administration and Lesbian and Gay Issues 

(Cabinet Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Chilly Climate for Lesbians and Gays in the Academy: 
A Roundtable (Parlor C-328) Fri 8:45 am 
Sexual Identity, Sexual Politics: Theory and Practice in the 
Problematic of Alliance-Building 
(Dupont Room) 

The Politics of Culture Wars in America 
(Map Room) Thu 8:45 am 
Gays and Lesbians in the Public Service: Special 
Challenges (Monroe West) Sat 1:30 pm 
Gender, Sexual Orientation, and the 1992 Vote 

(Jefferson East) Thu 1:30 pm 
Lesbian Politics - Gay Politics - Urban Politics: Politics, 
Policy and Identity in American Cities 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 
Business Meeting (Cabinet Room) 

Reception (State Room) 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Panel 4 
Panel 5 


Thu 10:45 am 
Panel 6 


Panel 7 
Panel 8 
Panel 9 


Sat 10:45 am 
Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Georgetown University, Department of Government 
Reception (Conservatory) Thu 6:30 pm 


George Washington University 
Reception (Thoroughbred Room) Thu 6:30 pm 
Harvard University 
Reception (Jackson Room) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of Houston/Rice University 
Reception (Military Room) Fri 10:30 pm 
University of Illinois Department of Political Science and 
Merriam Laboratory for Analytic Political Research 

Reception (Lincoln East) Thu 6:30 pm 


Indiana University 
Reception (Parlor C-331) Fri 6:30 pm 
International Organization 
Business Meeting (Pullman Highland) Sat 4:30 pm 
International Interactions 

Business Meeting Editorial Board Luncheon 
(Richmond - Sheraton) Fri 12:30 pm 
University of lowa, Department of Political Science 

Reception (Dupont Room) Fri 6:30 pm 
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IPSA Study Group 19 on Comparative Health Policy 
Program Organizer: Christa Altenstetter, City University 
of New York 


Democratization, Human Capital & Growth: The 
Changing Nature of Health Policies 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 


Panei 1 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Japan Political Studies Group 
Program Organizer: Lee W. Farnsworth, Brigham Young University 


Politics of Policy Coordination in Japan 

{Parlor C-327) 

Panel 2 Contemporary Japanese Politics 
(Parlor C-328) 

Business Meeting (Parlor C-326) 


Panel 1 
Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Scholars in Health Policy 
Research Program 

Business Meeting (Lincoln East) Fri 12:30 pm 
The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political 
Science 

Reception (Hemisphere Room) Thu 6:30 pm 
Journal of Politics Editorial Board 
Business Meeting (Adams Room) Thu 12:30 pm 
Journal of Interdisciplinary Studies 

Program Organizer: Oskar Gruenwald, /nst For Interdisciplinary Res 
Panel 1 Religious Resurgence in the Modern World: Social, 
Economic, and Political Implications 
(Parlor C-325) Sat 1:30 pm 
Journal of Democracy 

Business Meeting Editorial Board Luncheon 
(Dover - Sheraton) Fri 12:30 pm 
Law and Political Process Study Group 

Program Organizer: Daniel H. Lowenstein, UCLA 

Panel 1 Legal Doctrine and Political Reality: Perspectives on Legal 
Regulation of the Political Process 

(Lincoln West) Sat 3:30 pm 
Campaign Finance Reform: Current Developments and 
Prospects for the Future (Monroe East} Fri 3:30 pm 


Panel 2 


Legislative Studies Quarterly 
Business Meeting Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Alexandria - Sheraton) 


LEGI-SLATE Services 
Reception (Georgetown East) Sat 6:30 pm 


University of Maryland, Government and Politics 
Reception (Georgetown East) Thu 6:30 pm 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Reception (Farragut Room) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of Massachusetts Amherst, Department of 
Political Science 
Reception (Parlor C-330) Thu 6:30 pm 
University of Michigan, Political Science Department 
Reception (Lincoln West) Thu 6:30 pm 
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University of Minnesota 
Reception (Parlor C-332) Fri 6:30 pm 
National Association of Scholars 

Program Organizer: Thomas S. Engeman, Loyola University 


Panel 1 Race and Gender: What Do They Contribute to the Study 


of Political Science? (Conservatory) Sat 1:30 pm 


National Conference of Black Political Scientists 
Business Council Meeting (Holmes - Sheraton) 
Business Council Meeting (Marshall - Sheraton) 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Sat 8:00 am 


National Humanities Institute 

Program Organizer: Gregory S. Butler, New Mexico State University 
Panel 1 Political Morality: Real and Ideal 
(Parlor C-328) Sat 3:30 pm 
Native American Studies 

Program Organizer: Maggi Murdock, University of Wyoming 


Panel 1 Native American Studies (Parlor C-328) Sat 10:45 am 
The New York Times 


Program Organizer: Cathy Byrne, The New York Times 


The New York Times Panel - Clinton: The First Year 
(Monroe East) Sat 5:30 pm 
Reception (Monroe West) Sat 6:30 pm 


Panel 1 


North American Society for Socia! Philosophy 
Program Organizer: John S. Nelson, University of lowa 
Panel 1 The Political Theory of Property 
(Parlor C-329) Thu 1:30 pm 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Department of 
Political Science 
Reception (Jackson Room) Thu 6:30 pm 
Northwestern University, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Edison Room) Fri 6:30 pm 


Ohio State University 
Reception (Linco/n West) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of Oklahoma 
Reception (Farragut Room) Sat 6:30 pm 
University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 

Reception (Farragut Room) Thu 6:30 pm 


Pi Sigma Alpha 
Program Organizer: Robert Huckshorn, Florida Atlantic University 
Council Breakfast 

(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

Pi Sigma Alpha Lecture (int’/ Ballroom East) 


Thu 7:30 am 
Thu 5:30 pm 


Policy Studies Organization 

Program Organizer: Stuart Nagel, University of Illinois 
Panel 1 Industrial Policy: Panacea or Synoptic Delusion 

(Parlor C-329) Thu 8:45 am 
Panel 2 Mental Health Policy (Caucus Room) Sun 8:45 am 
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Annual Awards Luncheon 

(Cosmos Club, 2121 Massachusetts Avenue, NW) 
Business Meeting 

(Cosmos Club, 2121 Massachusetts Avenue, NW) 


Sat 12:00 pm 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Political Scientists for a Progressive Democracy 

Program Organizer: Jerome M. Mileur, University of Massachusetts 
Panel 1 The Public (Sector) and its Problems 

(Jackson Room) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Year of the Woman Revisited: A Roundtable 
(Conservatory) Sun 10:45 am 


Panel 2 


Princeton University, Department of Politics 
Reception (Monroe West) Thu 6:30 pm 
Program in American Constitutionalism 

Program Organizer: Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State 
University 


Roundtable: The Future of Liberalism and the Future of 
American Constitutionalism (Monroe East) Thu 1:30 pm 


Panel 1 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
Program Organizer: William Chittick, University Of Georgia 
Panel 1 Democracy, Public Opinion, and War 
(Parlor C-328) 

Business Meeting (Parlor C-328) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Thu 12:30 pm 


Publius Editorial Board 
Business Meeting Editorial Board Breakfast 


(Parlor C-331) Fri 7:30 am 


The Review of Politics 


Reception (Hemisphere Room) Thu 6:30 pm 


Rice University/University of Houston 
Reception (Military Room) 


Fri 10:30 pm 


University of Rochester 
Reception (Lincoln West) Sat 7:00 pm 
Rutgers University 
Reception (Dupont Room) Sat 6:30 pm 
Society for Greek Political Thought 

Program Organizer: Leslie G. Rubin, Society For Greek Political 
Thought 
Panel 1 Fri 8:45 am 
Panel 2 


Aristotle’s Polity (Conservatory) 

Issues Raised by Aristotle’s Discussion of 
Kingship (Parlor C-330) 

The Greek Thinkers’ Practical Teachings 
(Parlor C-327) 

Democracy and Dialogue in the Ancient Polis 
(Independence Room) 


Thu 8:45 am 
Panel 3 
Thu 1:30 pm 
Panel 4 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Society of Women in International Political Economy 
Business Meeting (Independence Room) Fri 12:30 pm 


Southern Political Science Association 

Business Meeting (Chevy Chase Room) Fri 12:30 pm 

Business Meeting Ad Hoc Committee to Renegotiate the JOP 
Publishing Contract (Marshall - Sheraton) Fri 9:00 am 

Business Meeting Ad Hoc Committee on the Association 
Convention (Marshall - Sheraton) Fri 1:30 pm 


SUNY Binghamton, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Parlor C-329) Thu 6:30 pm 


Friends of SUNY, Stony Brook 
Reception (Georgetown West) Thu 6:30 pm 
University of Texas at Austin, Department of Government 

Reception (Georgetown East) Fri 10:30 pm 


Texas A&M University, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Military Room) Thu 6:30 pm 


Tufts University 
Reception (Independence Room) Thu 6:30 pm 
University of Virginia 
Reception (Caucus Room) Sat 6:30 pm 
Washington University, Political Science Department 
Reception (Monroe East) 

Fri 10:30 pm 
The Washington Post 


Panel 1 The New Washington (Jefferson East) 
Reception (Jefferson East) 


Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Western Political Science Association 
Business Meeting 1994 Program Committee of the 
WPSA (Wilmington - Sheraton) 

Business Meeting Executive Council 
(Wilmington - Sheraton) 


Fri 12:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


University of Wisconsin-Madison, Co-Sponsored by Public 
Policy Section - Honoring Mollie Orshansky and Donna 
Shalala 

Reception (Terrace Level) Fri 5:30 pm 
Women’s Caucus for Political Science 

Program Organizer: Jennifer Hochschild, Princeton University 

Panel 1 Family and Employment Policies for American Women: 
Developing a Women’s Research Network 

(Chevy Chase Room) Thu 10:45 am 
Mainstreaming Gender, Race, and Sexual Orientation in 
Teaching (Dupont Room) Sat 10:45 am 
Teaching Women and Politics (State Room) Fri 3:30 pm 
Postmodern Identities: Teaching and Practicing the 
Theories (Dupont Room) Sat 3:30 pm 
Business Meeting (State Room) Fri 5:30 pm 
Business Breakfast Meeting 
(Grand Salon - Pullman Highland) 
Reception (Caucus Room) 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 
Panel 4 


Sat 7:30 am 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Women In International Security 
Reception (Jefferson East) Fri 6:30 pm 
Women and Politics Editorial Board 
Business Meeting (Alexandria - Sheraton) Fri 4:30 pm 
Working Group for the Study of Pulitical Party Conventions 
Program Organizer: David A. Bositis, Ctr For Political & Economic 
Study 
Panel 1 The Party Elite Study Through Five Presidential Elections, 
1976 - 1992 (Chevy Chase Room) Fri 8:45 am 
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Workshop on Case Studies in Democratization 
Program Organizer: Robert J. Mundt, University of North Carolina 


Panel 1 Workshop on Case Studies in Democratization 
(Georgetown West) Thu 3:30 pm 


Yale University, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Independence Room) Fri 6:30 pm 


The American Political Science Association 
announces the 1994-95 


APSA-MCI 
COMMUNICATIONS FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCHOLARS AND JOURNALISTS with a demonstrated, professional interest in 
telecommunications and who show promise of making a significant contribution to the public’s understanding of the 
political process. 

THE FELLOWSHIP YEAR: A comprehensive three-week orientation period, followed by full time assignments as legislative aides 
in the House of Representatives and Senate, combined with a seminar program with leading congressional, governmental 
and academic figures. Orientation begins November 1994; legislative office assignments run December 1994 through 
August 15, 1995. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOLARS: Applications are welcome from scholars in all disciplines who have completed a Ph.D. in the 
last 15 years or are near completion of their dissertations. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR JOURNALISTS: A Bachelor's degree and a minimum of two 
years’ full-time experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or television reporting at 
time of application. (Broadcast journalists’ backgrounds may be on the air or as 
producers, directors, writers or researchers). 

FOR ALL CANDIDATES, preference given to those who have not had extensive 
Washington experience. Applicants who are not current residents of the 
United States must be able to fund their own transportation to Washington to 
be interviewed should they be selected as finalists. 


STIPEND: $26,000, plus a small travel allowance. CONGRESSIONAL 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
TO APPLY: Between October 1 and December 1, 1993, submit: ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


e a detailed resume (8 copies); Thomas E. Mann, Chairman, The Brookings Institution 
f Michael Barone, U.S. News & World Report 
e a 500-word explanation of how the Congressional David S. Broder, The Washington Post 
Fellowship Program relates to your career goals and The Honorable Robert Dole, Minority Leader of the Senate 
Eugene Eidenberg, MCI Communications Corporation 
The Honorable Thomas S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for scholars: one published article constituting your David R. Gergen, U.S. News & World Report 
lar i hed a ng The Honorable Steve Horn, United States House of Representatives 
best professional writing (8 copies) or, for journalists: Albert R. Hunt, Wall Street Journal 
a sample of your best professional writing (8 copies Gerald J. Kovach, MCI Communications Corporation 
P ) 8 P The Honorable Richard G. Lugar, United States Senate 
of clips or radio/television scripts or single copy of Philip Meyer, University of North Carolina 
cassette or VHS tape). Norman J. Ornstein, American Enterprise Institute 
Leonard Parkinson, Atlantic Research Corporation 
REFERENCES: All candidates must submit the names The Honorable Richardson Preyer 
The Honorable David Price, United States House of Representatives 
of three professional references who will senc Cokie Roberts, Nationa! Public Radio and ABC 
letters of recommendation to the APSA office by ~~ Rosenzweig, Association of American Universities 
1002 shia ¢ Honorable Paul Simon, United States Senate 
December 15, 1993. (Applicants are responsible Barbara Sinclair, University of California - Riverside 
for seeing that these letters are sent.) Neil Skene, Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
; hm The Honorable Janet D. Steiger, Federal Trade Commision 
MAIL TO: APSA-MCI Communications Charis E. Walker, Charls E. Walker Associates 


Vin Weber, The Weber Grou 

>llowships, rican Political S P 
Fello hip een in Political cience Eddie N. Williams, Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, Inc. 
Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, 


NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


Awards will be announced by iT AMERICAN PoLrTicaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
March 15, 1994 1) (URL CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Funded by MCI Communications Corporation 


interest in telecommunications and public policy (8 copies); 


| 
| 
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FREE TO HATE 
The Rise of the Right 


in Post-Communist Eastern Europe 
Paul Hockenos 


$25.00 cloth 


EARTH FOLLIES 


Coming to Feminist Terms 
With the Global Environmental Crisis 


Joni Seager 


illus $27.50 cloth 


MORAL BOUNDARIES 
A Political Argument for An Ethic of Care 
Joan C. Tronto 


$49.95/8160.95 


FUNDAMENTAL FEMINISM 


Contesting the Core Concepts 


of Feminist Theory 
Judith Grant 


$52.50/$10.95 


GENDER POLITICS 
AND POST-COMMUNISM 


Reflections from Eastern Europe 
and the Former Soviet Union 


Edited by Nanette Funk and Magda Mueller 
With an Introduction by Nanette Funk 
Thinking Gender 


$55.00/$17.95 


WOMEN IN FOREIGN POLICY 
The Insiders 
Nancy E. McGlen and Meredith Reid Sarkees 


$49.95/$15.95 


BODIES THAT MATTER 
Judith Butler 


$49.95/$15.95 


29 WEST 35TH -STREET NEW 


YORK NEW YORK 


READING RODNEY KING 


READING URBAN UPRISING 


EDITED BY ROBERT COODINC-WILLIAMS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 


RUSSIA 


Ruslan Khasbulatov . 


ROUTLEODGE 


READING RODNEY KING / 
READING URBAN UPRISING 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Robert Gooding-Williams 


$49.95/$15.95 


THE STRUGGLE 
FOR RUSSIA 


Power and Change in the 
Democratic Revolution 


Ruslan Khasbulatov 


With an Introduction by 


Richard Sakwa 


$29.95 cloth 


RUSSIAN POLITICS 
AND SOCIETY 


Richard Sakwa 


$65.00/318.95 


WHEN THE WALL 
CAME DOWN 


Reactions to German Unification 


Edited by Harold James 
and Marla Stone 


$59.95/817.95 


THE POLITICS OF ETHNIC 
CONFLICT REGULATION 


Edited by John McGarry 
and Brendan O’Leary 


$49.95/$18.95 


THE NATURE OF FASCISM 
Roger Griffin 
$17.95 paper 


2299: TELEPHONE: (21-2): 244-3336 


| 
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POLITICAL 


JAPAN AND THE PURSUIT OF 
A NEW AMERICAN IDENTITY 


Work and Education in a Multicultural Age 
Walter Feinberg 
Critical Social Thought 


$25.00 cloth 


COMPASSIONATE AUTHORITY 
Democracy and the Representation 

of Women 

Kathleen B. Jones 


$49.95/3 15.95 


DECISIONS WITHOUT 
HIERARCHY 


Feminist Interventions 
in Organization Theory and Practice 
Kathleen P. lannello 


$45.00/5 14.95 


DIALECTICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Bertell Ollman 


$49.95/5 14.95 


RADICAL ECOLOGY 

The Search for a Livable World 

Carolyn Merchant 

Revolutionary Thought/Radical Movements 


$49.95/315.95 


MARXISM 1844-1990 

Origins. Betrayal, Rebirth 

Roger S. Gottlieb 

Revolutionary Thought/Radical Movements 


$49.95/$15.95 


MEDIEVAL POLITICAL THEORY - 
A READER 

The Quest for the Body Politic, 1100-1400 
Edited by Cary Joseph Nederman 

and Kate Langdon Forhan 


$59.95/516.95 


SCIENCE 


MEDIEVAL POLITICAL 
THEORY — A READER 
The Quest for the 


Body Politic, 1100-1400 


R CARY | NEDERMAN AND 
KATE LANGDON FORHAN 


VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH __ 


After the Law 


Series editors: 


John Brigham and Christine Harrington 


NOW IN PAPER 


WINNER OF THE 
GUSTAVUS MYERS AWARD FOR 
THE STUDY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


GIGS 


Jazz and the Cabaret Laws in 


New York City 
Paul Chevigny 


$14.95 paper 


VIRTUOUS CITIZENS, 
DISRUPTIVE SUBJECTS 


Order and Complaint in a 
New England Court 


Barbara Yngvesson 


$49.95/810.95 


EXPLORATIONS IN 
LAW AND SOCIETY 


Toward a Constitutive 
Theory of Law 


Alan Hunt 


$49.95/S 16.95 


A THEORY OF LIBERTY 


The Constitution and Minorities 
H. N. Hirseh 


$49.95/$15.95 


AND THE PURSUIT OF A NEW 
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CIVIC EDUCATION NETWORK 


The APSA would like to assist curriculum supervisors and pre college teachers who are developing content standards 
and curricula on civics and government. These curricula include political philosophy and comparative and international politics 
and policies as well as the study of American government and politics. Consequently, expertise is needed from all fields of 
political science. To identify consultants in all areas, the Association will develop a network of political science faculty who can 
be asked to consult about what should be included in pre college curricula. If you are interested in being included in this 
network, please complete and return this brief form along with a copy of your curriculum vitae. 


Citizenship and Civic Education Annual Meeting Panels 


The 1993 Annual Meeting features several panels that address aspects of citizenship, civic culture, and civic education. A schedule 
of these panels, with the title, time period, and meeting room, follows. 


Family and School in the Socialization Process Experiential Education and Citizenship 
Thursday, 8:45 a.m., Monroe West Saturday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-330 


Technological Citizenship Gender and Citizenship in Comparative Perspective 
Thursday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-332 Saturday, 10:45 a.m., C-332 


Ideals of Citizenship and the Constitution of Otherness Workshop on Community Service and Citizenship Education 
Thursday, 10:45 a.m., Caucus Room Saturday, 10:45 a.m., Adams Room 


Identity, Difference and Citizenship Identity and Citizenship in Deeply Divided Societies 
Thursday, 3:30 p.m., State Room Saturday, 3:30 p.m, Military Room 


Standards for Civic Education and Democratic Theory 
Destructive Generation? Roundtable on the Legacy of the Saturday, 3:30 p.m., Adams Room 
1960s and Its Impact on Liberal Democratic Citizenship and 
Its ... Identity and Citizenship 
Friday, 1:30 p.m., Monroe West Sunday, 8:45 a.m., Parlor C-333 


Civil Society, Civic Culture and Modern Democracy Education, Elections and Democratic Citizenship 
Friday, 3:30 p.m., Military Room Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Georgetown West 


Civic Eduction Network Form 
Title: 
Affiliation: 
Phone: 


Special areas of substantive interest: 


Check activities of interest to you: 
Participate in workshops for pre college teachers 
Review curriculum content standards 


Identify reading and resource materials 


Return to: Civic Education Network/APSA, 1527 New H i i 
w Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Meetings and Receptions 


(This new portion of the Program chronologically 
lists all receptions and business meetings) 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 


Related Group Business Meetings 

European Community Studies Association: 

Meeting of the Executive Committee (Parlor C-329) 
00 


APSA Administrative Committee (Conservatory) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


Related Group Business Meetings 
European Community Studies Association: 
Meeting of the Executive Committee (Parlor C-329) 


APSA Council Meeting (Thoroughbred Room) 


APSA Council Luncheon (Hemisphere Room) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Pi Sigma Alpha Council Breakfast 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Organized Section Chairs Breakfast (Pullman Highland) 


Foreign Travel Grantees Meeting (State Room) 
Meet the Nominees for APSA Council 
(intl Ballroom East) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Committee on Party Renewal (Jefferson West) 
Journal of Politics Editorial Board (Adams Room) 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (Parlor C-328) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 


Association for Politics and the Life Sciences Council Meeting 


(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations (Co-Sponsored by 
the Center for the Study of Federalism) 
(Chevy Chase Room) 

Internships and Experiential Education (Adams Room) 

Political Methodology (Edison Room) 

Public Administration Executive Committee (Parlor C-332) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

American Review of Politics (Map Room) 

Conference for the Study of Israeli Politics/National Ethos 
Research Study Team (Parlor C-325) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus (Cabinet Room) 


APSA Program Section Receptions 

Federalism and intergovernmenta! Relations (Co-Sponsored by 
Center for the Study of Federalism) (Dupont Room) 

Politics and Society in Western Europe {Parlor C-333) 

Transformational Politics Section Reception in Honor of Jeff 
Fishel (Parlor C-331) 

The Washington Center for Internships and Academic Seminars 
and The National Society for Experiential Education 
(Bancroft Room) 

APSA Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
Reception: Honoring Rodolfo O. de la Garza, University 
of Texas (Parlor C-326) 


Related Group Receptions 

The American Review of Politics (Caucus Room) 

The American University, School of Public Affairs (Parlor C-328) 

Boston College, Department of Political Science (Hamilton Room) 

The Catholic University of America (Grant Room) 

Conference for the Study of Political Thought (Parlor C-327) 

Congressional Fellowship Program Alumni (Jefferson West) 

Franklin and Marshall College, Department of Government 
(Salon South - Pullman Highland) 

Gay and Lesbian Political Science Caucus (State Room) 

Georgetown University, Department of Government 
(Conservatory) 

George Washington University (Thoroughbred Room) 

University of Illinois Department of Political Science and Merriam 
Laboratory for Analytic Political Research (Linco/n East) 

The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political Science 
(Hemisphere Room) 

University of Maryland, Government and Politics 
(Georgetown East) 

University of Massachusetts Amherst, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-330) 

University of Michigan, Political Science Department 
(Lincoln West) 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Department of 
Political Science (Jackson Room) 

University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 
(Farragut Room) 


9:00 am to: 5:00' pm 6:30 pm ta pm 
12:00 pm to 1:30 pm 
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Princeton University, Department of Politics (Monroe West) 

The Review of Politics (Hemisphere Room) 

SUNY Binghamton, Department of Political Science 
(Parlor C-329) 

Friends of SUNY, Stony Brook (Georgetown West) 

Texas A&M University, Department of Political Science 
(Military Room) 

Tufts University (Independence Room) 

University of Washington, Political Science Department 
(Monroe East) 


APSA President’s Reception (/nt/ Ballroom West) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Economy Executive Committee Breakfast 
(Warren - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Publius Editorial Board Breakfast (Parlor C-331) 


Regional Political Science Association Officers’ 
Breakfast (Sa/on South-Pullman Highland) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Legislative Studies Quarterly Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Alexandria - Sheraton) 
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Related Group Business Meetings 
SPSA Ad Hoc Committee to Renegotiate the JOP Publishing 
Contract (Marshall - Sheraton) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Applied Political Science (Conservatory) 

Association for Politics and the Life Science (State Room) 
Caucus for a New Political Science (Linco/n West) 
Comparative Politics (Hemisphere Room) 

Politics and History (Adams Room) 

Politics and Literature (Georgetown West) 

Political Organizations and Parties (Thoroughbred Room) 
Presidency Research Group (Military Room) 

Public Administration (Map Room) 

Public Policy (Parlor C-325) 

Representation and Electoral Systems (Caucus Room) 
Science and Technology Studies (Parlor C-333) 

Women and Politics (Monroe West) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 

(Monroe East) 

Elections and Electoral Behavior (Cabinet Room) 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Scholars in Health Policy 
Research Program (Lincoln East) 

Society of Women in International Political Economy 

(Independence Room) 

Southern Political Science Association Executive Council 

(Chevy Chase Room) 

1994 Program Committee of the WPSA (Wilmington - Sheraton) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Urban Politics Executive Council Luncheon (Arlington - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
International Interactions Editorial Board Luncheon 
(Richmond - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Journal of Democracy Editorial Board Luncheon 
(Dover - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council Meeting 
(Holmes - Sheraton) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Political Organizations and Parties Executive Meeting 
(Oak/Cedar Room - Quality Hotel) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
SPSA Ad Hoc Committee on the Association Convention 
(Marshall - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Women and Politics Editorial Board Annual Meeting 
(Alexandria - Sheraton) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Legislative Studies (Parlor C-325) 

Law and Courts (Hemisphere Room) 

Urban Politics (Cabinet Room) 

State Politics and Policy (Parlor C-329) 
Political Economy (Chevy Chase Room) 
International Security and Arms Control Section 
(Salon North - Pullman Highland) 

Conflict Processes (Adams Room) 

Religion and Politics (Conservatory) 

Political Communication (Grant Room) 


12:30 pm te 2:00 pm 
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Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on German Politics (Parlor C-327) 
Japan Political Studies Group (Parlor C-326) 

WPSA Executive Council (Wilmington - Sheraton) 
Womens Caucus for Political Science (State Room) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Public Policy, Co-Sponsored by University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: Honoring Mollie Orshansky and Donna Shalala 
(Terrace Level) 


Related Group Receptions 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Co-Sponsored by Public Policy 
Section - Honoring Mollie Orshansky and Donna Shalala (Terrace 
Level) 


APSA Graduate Student Reception 
(Pool Terrace) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Association for Politics and the Life Sciences (Bancroft Room) 

Law and Courts: In Honor of Henry Abraham: Winner of the 
Lifetime Achievement Award (Military Room) 

Political Communication (Hamilton Room) 

Public Administration (Monroe West) 

Religion and Politics (Kalorama Room) 

Urban Politics (Georgetown West) 

Women and Politics (Map Room) 


Related Group Receptions 

The Brookings Institution (Thoroughbred Room) 

University of California at Berkeley, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-330) 

University of California, Los Angeles, Department of Political 
Science (Parlor C-333) 

University of Chicago (Monroe East) 

The Claremont Institute (Georgetown East) 

Columbia University Political Science Department (Parlor C-328) 

Cornell University, Department of Government (Linco/n East) 

Harvard University (Jackson Room) 

Indiana University (Parlor C-331) 

University of lowa, Department of Political Science 

(Dupont Room) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Farragut Room) 

University of Minnesota (Parlor C-332) 

Northwestern University, Department of Political Science 

(Edison Room) 

Ohio State University (Linco/n West) 

Women’s Caucus for Political Science (Caucus Room) 

Women In International Security (Jefferson East) 

Yale University, Department of Political Science 

(independence Room) 


APSA Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession 
Reception: Honoring Walter E. Beach, and Hanes 
Walton, Jr. (Lincoln East) 


Related Group Receptions 

Florida State University/University of Florida (Bancroft Room) 
University of Houston/Rice University (Military Room) 

Rice University/University of Houston (Military Room) 
University of Texas at Austin, Department of Government 
(Georgetown East) 

Washington University, Political Science Department 
(Monroe East) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


Related Group Business Meeting 
The Civic Capacity and Urban Education Research Team 
Breakfast (Holmes - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Women’s Caucus for Political Science Breakfast Meeting 
(Grand Salon - Pullman Highland) 


10: 
Related Group Business Meeting 


American Politics Quarterly Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Warren - Sheraton) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council Meeting 
(Marshall - Sheraton) 


Related Group Luncheon 
Annual Awards Luncheon: 
(Cosmos Club, 2121 Massachusetts Avenue, NW) 


Related Group Luncheon 
Committee on Health Politics (Puliman-Highland Hotel) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Psychology (State Room) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Association for Politics and the Life Sciences Editorial Advisory 
Meeting (Parlor C-325) 

Computers and Multimedia (Parlor C-331) 

Executive Committee of Law and Courts Section Luncheon 
(Holmes - Sheraton) 

Political Communication Editorial Board Meeting (Monroe West) 

Transformational Politics (Parlor C-330) 


7:00 em to 9:00 am 
pm te 8:00 pm 
12:00 pin te 1:90 pm 
12:15 pm to pm 
| 12:30 pm te 1:30 pm 
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APSA 1994 Program Committee Luncheon 
{Salon North - Pullman Highland) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Political Psychology Program Committee Meeting (State Room) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Policy Studies Organization Business Meeting: 
(Cosmos Club, 2121 Massachusetts Avenue, NW) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
International Organization (Pullman Highland) 


APSA Business Meeting (/nt/ Ballroom East) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Foundations of Political Theory (Adams Room) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 

(Parlor C-326) 

Conference Group on French Politics and Society (Edison Room) 
Conference Group on Italian Politics and Society (Parlor C-331) 
Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Parlor C-329) 

Eric Voegelin Society (Jefferson East) 


APSA Organized Section Reception 
Foundations of Political Theory (Conservatory) 


Related Group Receptions 

University of California - Santa Barbara, San Diego, Irvine, Davis 
and Riverside Reception (Map Room) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Parlor C-328) 

Eric Voegelin Society (Jefferson West) 

European Consortium for Political Research (Hamilton Room) 

LEGI-SLATE Services Reception (Georgetown East) 

The New York Times Reception (Monroe West) 

University of Oklahoma (Farragut Room) 

Rutgers University (Dupont Room) 

University of Virginia (Caucus Room) 


Related Group Reception 
University of Rochester (Linco/n West) 


$2530 pri ta 2:00 pm 

pin pm 

F530 pri pin 

4:30 pm to 7:30 pm 

Si30 pm to 6:30 pi 
6:30: pm 16 8:00 pm 

7:00 pm to 8:30 pm 
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—— BRASSEY’S (US) —~ 


Leading Publishers in Foreign Policy, Defense, National and International Affairs 


40% Show Discount 
Visit Us at Booth #222 for These Titles and More! 


THE WORLD FACTBOOK 1993-94 
By The Central Intelligence Agency 


| “A readable, easy-to-use reference which should find its way to 
| the bookshelf of any serious student of international affairs.” 

| -The Friday Review of Defense Literature 

| “Excellent for answering quick reference questions on the 

| nations of the world.” 

-American Reference Books Annual 

April 1993 0-02-88 1044-9 
$30.00 Hardcover 464 pages 


SECURITY STUDIES FOR THE 1990S 
By Richard Shultz, Roy Godson, and Ted Greenwood 


| “Rich enough in ideas and substance to be virtually a course in 
| itself.... Indispensable to teachers preparing to teach in [the 


Maps/appendixes 


| security studies] area, valuable as a reference source for scholars, 


and essential to students wishing to get an overview of this 
field.” 

-Samuel Huntington, Director, John M. Olin Institute 

| for Strategic Studies, Harvard University 

| August 1993 0-02-88 1072-4 

| $45.00 Hardcover 432 pages 


| WORTH IT ALL: MY WAR FOR PEACE 
| By Jim Wright 


| The former Speaker of the House bares his soul in this fascinat- 
| ing memoir of his Washington years detailing how the U.S. 
government really operates at the highest levels. Wright reveals 
how Reagan and conservatives lured him into drafting a Wright- 
Reagan peace plan and then badgered him with an ethics 
investigation when he helped negotiate peace in Nicaragua. The 
| essential concluding chapter on the turbulent American politics 

| of the 1980s. 


| October 1993 0-02-881075-9 
| $24.00 approx. Hardcover 


| SILENT WARFARE: 

UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD OF 

| INTELLIGENCE, 2ND EDITION, REVISED 
| By Abram Shulsky and Gary Schmitt 


Index 


Appendix 
320 pages approx. 


| Revised forty percent to address recent world changes. 


“By far the best textbook available for those who teach college 
| courses on intelligence and will also be of interest to others with 
| an interest in the intelligence business.” 
-Association of Former Intelligence Officers 


| “The first introductory textbook in the field.” 
-Publishers Weekly 


| October 1993 _0-02-881025-2 Index 
919.95 approx. Hardcover 288 pages approx. 


| Prices and Page Counts Subject to Change 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE 
AND STATECRAFT 
By Adda B. Bozeman 


“Interesting, intricate and disturbing.... Deserves to be closely 
studied in places where high policy is made.” 

-The Economist 
Professor Bozeman examines the substantial role intelligence and 
culture have played in different states’ foreign, military, and 
domestic affairs. 
September 1992 
$32.00 Hardcover 


0-02-88 1009-0 
269 pages 


THE POLITICAL CULTURE OF 
FOREIGN AREA & INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Edited by Richard J. Samuels and Myron Weiner 


Noted scholars explore the study of political culture and its 
history and sociology in foreign area research. 

1992 0-02-88 1014-7 

$30.00 Hardcover 240 pages 


NATIONAL SECURITY STRATEGY 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 1994-1995 
By William J. Clinton 


The White House’s yearly plan. Contains an outline of American 
national goals and interests, an overview of world trends, 
descriptions of regional challenges, and political, economic, and 
defense agendas. 

To be published immediately upon release from the White House 
0-02-88 1050-3 
148 pages approx. 


ARMS UNBOUND: THE 
GLOBALIZATION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
By David Mussington 


$14.00 approx. Hardcover 


A research fellow from the Center for Science and International 
Affairs (CSIA) at Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment examines the dilemmas that states face in attempting to 
restrict the proliferation of deadly weapons. 

October 1993 0-02-88 1089-9 
150 pages approx. 


$14.00 approx. Hardcover 


Call Toll-Free: 1 (800) 257-5755 
(Monday-Friday, 9:00 am - 5:00 pm Eastern time) 
Fax Toll-Free: 1 (800) 562-1272 


Or Write: MACMILLAN DistRIBUTION CENTER 
Attn: Brassey’s Book Order Dept. 
100 Front Street, Box 500 
Riverside, NJ 08075-7500 


Brassey’s (US) 
A MACMILLAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


Orders: 
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PRENTICE HALL 


INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Political Science: An Introduction, Fifth Edition 


Michael G. Roskin, Robert L. Cord, 
James A. Madeiros, and Walter S. Jones 
432 pp., cloth 0-13-156423-4 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS / 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Theory and Practice of International 
Relations, Ninth Edition 

William Clinton Olson and James R. Lee 
416 pp., paper 0-13-669029-7 


Continuity and Change in World Politics: 
The Clash in Perspectives, Second Edition 
Barry B. Hughes 

576 pp., paper 0-13-227000-5 


Toward the Twenty-First Century: A Reader 
in World Politics 

Glenn Hastedt and Kay Knickrehm 

464 pp., paper 0-13-953050-9 


AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy 


Making American Foreign Policy 
Gregory F. Treverton 
250 pp., paper 0-13-118555-1 


America the Vincible: U.S. Foreign Policy 


for the Twenty-First Century 
Earl H. Fry, Stan A. Taylor, and Robert S. Wood 
432 pp., paper 0-13-028457-2 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


The African Experience: An Introduction 
Vincent B. Khapoya 
288 pp., paper 0-13-019662-2 


Comparative Asian Politics: Power, 
Policy, and Change 

James C. Wang 

480 pp., paper 0-13-155458-1 


European Politics Today: The Democratic 
Experience, Second Edition 

Frank L. Wilson 

496 pp., cloth 0-13-292954-6 


The Rebirth of East Europe, Second Edition 
Michael G. Roskin 
240 pp., paper 0-13-035957-2 


POLITICAL THEORY AND THOUGHT 


Political Ideologies: Their Origins 
and Impact, Fifth Edition 

Leon P. Baradat 

336 pp., paper 0-13-035932-7 


Today's ISMs: Socialism, Capitalism, 
Fascism, and Communism, Tenth Edition 
Alan O. Ebenstein, William Ebenstein, 
and Edwin Fogelman 

224 pp., paper 0-13-138595-X 


A History of Socialism and Communism in 
Modern Times: Theorists, Activists, and 
Humanists, Second Editica 

Warren Lerner 


264 pp., paper 0-13-389552-1 


Stop by our booth! 


To receive information on these or any other 
political science titles from Prentice Hall, 
stop by booth #404406, contact your local 
Prentice Hall representative, or write to: 
Maria DiVencenzo 
Marketing Manager—Political Science 
Prentice Hall College Division 
113 Sylvan Avenue, Rt. 9W 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 
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PRENTICE HALL 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Politics in America 
Thomas R, Dye 
720 pp., cloth 0-13-015371-0 


Politics in America, Texas Edition 
Thomas R. Dye with L. Tucker Gibson 
and Carl Robison 

928 pp., cloth 0-13-336520-4 


Government By The People: Brief Edition 
James MacGregor Burns, ]. W. Peltason, 
Thomas E. Cronin, and David Magleby 
464 pp., paper 0-13-147067-1 


Stare AND Locat GOVERNMENT 


Politics in States and Communities, 
Eighth Edition 

Thomas R. Dye 

528 pp., cloth 0-13-0427144 


Contemporary Urban Planning, 
Third Edition 

John M. Levy 

355 pp., paper 0-13-146614-3 


POoUurICAL BEHAVIOR 


African Americans and the American 
Political System 

Lucius J. Barker and Mack H. Jones 
368 pp., paper 0-13-084575-2 


Politics and the Media 
Richard Davis 
384 pp., paper 0-13-145897-3 


Decisions and Images: 

The Supreme Court and the Press 
Richard Davis 

224 pp., paper 0-13-034505-9 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law/LeGaL Stupies 


Cases in Constitutional Law: 
Summaries and Critiques 

James V. Calvi and Susan Coleman 
352 pp., paper 0-13-177346-1 


Cases in Constitutional Law, Eighth Edition 
Robert Cushman 
752 pp., cloth 0-13-146630-5 


Introduction to Law: A Casebook 
Walter E. Volkomer 
448 pp., paper 0-13-474550-4 


Civil Liberties and the Constitution: 
Cases and Commentaries, Seventh Edition 
Lucius ]. Barker and Twiley W. Barker, Jr. 
752 pp., paper 0-13-137209-2 


Cases in Civil Liberties, Sixth Edition 
Robert Cushman with Susan P. Koniak 
384 pp., cloth 0-13-146622-4 


Poucy ANALYSIS 


Public Policy Analysis: An Introduction, 
Second Edition 

William N. Dunn 

496 pp., cloth 0-13-738550-1 


Decisions By the Numbers: An Introduction 
to Quantitative Techniques for Policy 
Analysis Management 

Dipak K. Gupta 

496 pp., paper 0-13-492265-4 


Pouitica, Economy 


Governing America’s Economy 
James W. Lindeen 
228 pp., paper 0-13-097031-X 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration in Theory and Practice 
Raymond W. Cox III, Susan J. Buck, 

and Betty N. Morgan 

360 pp., cloth 0-13-739384-9 
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New in the Pitt Series in 


Pohcy and Institutional Studies 
BERT A. ROCKMAN, Editor 


The Political Psychology of Advising West European 

the Gulf War: Leaders, Public, Governments: Inquiries, 

and the Process of Conflict Expertise, and Public Policy 
Stanley A. Renshon, Editor B. Guy Peters and Anthony Barker, Editors 
$49.95 cloth / $16.95 paper $49.95 cloth / $19.95 paper 


The Japanese Prime Minister Careers in City Politics: 

and Public Policy The Case for Urban Democracy 
Kenji Hayao Timothy Bledsoe 

$39.95 cloth / $16.95 paper $39.95 cloth 


Researching the Presidency: Making Common Sense of Japan 
Vital Questions, New Approaches Steven R. Reed 
George C. Edwards III, John H. Kessel, $49.95 cloth / $10.95 paper 


and Bert A. Rockman, Editors The State Roots of National 
Politics: Congress and the 
Political Leadership in Tax Agenda, 1978-1986 

an Age of Constraint: Michael P. Berkman, winner of the 
The Australian Experience William Anderson Award of the APSA 
Colin Campbell, S.$., and Fohn Halligan $49.95 cloth / $15.95 paper 


Thatcher, Reagan and Mulroney: 
The Politics of Expert Advice: In Search of a New Bureaucracy 
Creating, Using and Manipulating Donald F. Savoie 


Scientific Knowledge for $49.95 cloth / $19.95 paper 


Public Policy The Development of the Dutch 
Anthony Barker and B. Guy Peters, Editors Welfare State: From Workers’ 


$49.95 cloth / $19.95 paper insurance to Universal Entitlement 


Robert H. Cox 
$49.95 cloth 


Special Convention Offer! 


Don’t want to carry another book? Check out the books in booth #505 & 507 and send in this 
coupon when you arrive back in your office. Receive the same show discount! 


|] I would like to order an exam copy of 


for $10.00 (plus $3.00 for the 1st book, $.50 each additional book). Total: $ 
|| Payment enclosed (check or money order in U.S. dollars to CUP SERVICES) 
American Express (_] MasterCard L] VISA 


Name 


Institution 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


Account # Expiration Date 
Day Phone Signature 


(required on all charge orders) 


Mail to: Attn: Sara E. Games, University of Pittsburgh Press, 127 N. Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, or FAX 412-624-7380. 


Hurry! Offer Expires October 1, 1993 


PITTSBURGH 3OOTH 505 & 507 
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Call for Papers: 
1994 Annual Meeting 


The 1994 Program Committee is 
ready to receive paper proposals and 
offers to appear as discussants or 
panel chairs for the APSA Annual 
Meeting in New York from Septem- 
ber 1-4, 1994. The deadline for the 
receipt of submissions is December 1. 
Proposals for whole panels or round- 
tables are also welcome, especially 
those that incorporate the program 
theme or focus on either important 
works (recent or classics) or the con- 
tributions of leading scholars. It is 
imperative that such proposals for 
panels or roundtables be submitted 
well before the December 1 deadline. 

Please send your proposals or 
offers to serve as chairs/discussants 
directly to the member of the Pro- 
gram Committee, listed below, whose 
program division (formerly called 
sections) is most appropriate. If you 
are applying to more than one divi- 
sion of the program, either because 
each appears suitable for what you 
have in mind or because you are sub- 
mitting different proposals, you must 
inform each division head of the 
other divisions to which you have 
applied. More general inquiries or 
suggestions may be addressed to the 
Program Chair or to Jennifer Hacha 
Richards, Convention Manager, 
APSA, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 

Proposals for papers should 
include complete information on all 
authors (full name and affiliation as 
they are to be listed in the program, 
address, phone and fax numbers, 
and e-mail address, where relevant), 
a title, and a synopsis or abstract. 
Proposals for panels or roundtables 
should contain a title and abstract 
describing the theme as well as com- 
plete information on each of the par- 
ticipants. Offers to serve as a discus- 
sant or panel chair should be accom- 
panied by a description of areas of 
specialization or a short c.v. 

Prospective participants should be 
aware of two APSA Council policies 
governing participation at annual 
meetings: 


1. Acceptance of a proposal by the 
Program Committee obligates you 
to preregister (and pay the reg- 


istration fee) prior to June 1, 
1994. If you fail to preregister, 
you will not be listed in the 
official program. 

. Participants may appear on two 
(but no more than two) panels in 
any capacity—chairing a panel or 
roundtable, acting as a discussant, 
or presenting a paper. 


In order to minimize the problems 
created by late papers and ‘‘no 
shows’’ among panelists, every effort 
will be made to include on the pro- 
gram only those people who definite- 
ly plan to attend the meetings and 
pledge to meet the deadlines for 
paper submissions. These efforts will 
include two proposals to the APSA 
Council for improving compliance 
with the norms and rules of profes- 
sional meeting participation. We will 
request that division heads and panel 
chairs be instructed to prohibit for- 
mal discussion of papers that do not 
reach the discussants with sufficient 
time for them to prepare comments. 
We also will propose that a list of 
panel ‘‘no shows’’ be passed along to 
the following year’s program com- 
mittee, so that a record is kept of 
those failing to fulfill their profes- 
sional responsibilities. The intent of 
these new practices is not to limit 
participation at the APSA meetings; 
rather, our desire is to minimize the 
problems created by irresponsibility 
among a few panel participants and 
to provide participation opportunities 
only to those who fulfill their profes- 
sional commitments. 


1994 Program Theme: 
Politics and Political Science 
in a Changing World 


The theme of the 1994 Annual 
Meetings recognizes the many impor- 
tant changes that have occurred 
throughout the world in recent years. 
The implications of these changes for 
politics and governance, as well as 
for the discipline that studies them, 
will provide ample material for 
special panels and roundtables 
throughout the various divisions in 
the 1994 program. 

Recent years have witnessed some- 
times breathtaking change in the 
domain of politics and government. 
The Soviet empire has disintegrated 
—triggering the democratic transi- 
tions in many of its former member 


states but internal conflict and eco- 
nomic collapse that threaten to stifle 
democratic impulses in others. 
Throughout the world, democracy 
seems to be ascendent but so too are 
the threats to democracy. As regular 
news reports from the former Yugo- 
slavian state or India tell us, resurg- 
ent ethnic and religious strife are 
undermining democratic norms and 
practices. Even as such a traditional- 
ly closed society as China has opened 
up to market-driven economic forces, 
it has clamped down on democratic 
ones. Nationalism seems to be wan- 
ing in Western Europe in the spirit 
of Maastricht and the prospect of 
continent-wide economic union, but 
it appears on the rise in other parts 
of the globe. With the end of the 
Cold War, a stable bipolar inter- 
national system has given way to a 
‘‘new world order’’ with its uncertain 
balance of power and heightened 
prospects for uncontrolled regional 
disorder. Economic interdependencies 
among nations are growing, and 
nations seem less able to prevent 
international economic forces from 
driving their domestic politics; yet 
national governments appear to 
receive ever more of the blame from 
their citizens for economic decay. 

Even at home, change seems to be 
the dominant theme. A new admin- 
istration brings the Democrats into 
power, and produces undivided con- 
trol of government, for the first time 
in over a decade—dashing immediate 
Republican dreams of realignment. 
But the agenda of problems it must 
confront makes its fate unusually 
uncertain. A populistic turn to direct 
democracy and term limitations 
amidst disappointment with represen- 
tative democracy, federal devolution 
of fiscal responsibilities upon the 
states and localities, the straight- 
jacket of unprecedented national 
debt, smoldering racial and religious 
tensions, the rise of special interests, 
and the dramatic challenge by Ross 
Perot to the two-party monopoly on 
presidential elections have made 
traditional American political prac- 
tices and institutions seem more 
fragile than before. Beyond this, per- 
haps driving it, Americans—like 
many people elsewhere—seem to be 
challenging the old values while 
forming only uncertain attachments 
to the new ones. 
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A world in change, and the fore- 
going are just a few of the most 
dramatic examples of these domestic 
and international transfigurations, 
provides political scientists with a 
wide array of novel—or at least ‘‘dif- 
ferent’? phenomena—to study. It 
shifts the locus of intellectual effort 
away from trying to understand 
stability and continuity and toward 
questions of disequilibrium and 
change. Ever mindful that theirs is a 
‘*science’’ dedicated to explaining 
current situations and events, polit- 
ical scientists of all persuasions are 
turning as they always have to face 
the new realities, and the discipline is 
being altered in their wake. Demo- 
cratic transition and consolidation, 
political economy, and mass com- 
munications have emerged as new (or 
renewed) areas of focus. Students of 
the Cold War and the Soviet empire 
are turning to new foci or adopting 
new theoretical approaches and new 
tools of analysis to examine the 
remaining problems. Amidst the 
usual research reports on recurrent 
themes in our discipline, which right- 
ly dominate any annual meeting, it is 
fitting for the 1994 annual meetings 
to pay special attention to how polit- 
ical science has dealt with—and been 
influenced by—this changing world. 


1994 Program Committee 
and Its Call for Papers 


Program Chair: Paul Allen Beck, 
Department of Political Science, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
OH 43210; 614-292-2880 (office); 
614-292-1146 (fax); TS1449@- 
OHSTMVSA (e-mail). 


1. Political Thought and Philosophy: 
Historical Approaches: Mary Dietz, 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN 55455; 612-624-0597 (office); 
612-626-7599 (fax). 


As historical artifacts, political 
theories can be understood as operat- 
ing on two different levels in relation 
to the problem of transformation 
and change. At one level, each polit- 
ical theory in the past—including the 
recent past—can be understood as 
responding to certain specific prob- 
lems of transformation in the 
‘changing world’’ of its time. At 
another level, the history of political 
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thought as a whole—ancient, medie- 
val, modern, and contemporary—can 
be understood as a traditional enter- 
prise that embodies and records the 
phenomenon of world change and 
transformation. On both of these 
levels, then, historical approaches to 
political thought and philosophy 
instinctively respond to the theme of 
this year’s meeting, ‘‘Politics and 
Political Science in a Changing 
World.”’ There is wide room for a 
diverse array of paper and panel pro- 
posals. 

Papers that explicitly deal with the 
problem of change—with time, trans- 
formation, development, progress, 
stasis, reform, or revolution—in the 
history of political thought are 
especially encouraged. Papers might 
address the way in which particular 
theorists (say, Aristotle, Machiavelli, 
Hegel, or Marx) conceptualized the 
nature of change or revolution or 
stability within and among states or 
political systems. Alternatively, 
papers might address specific histor- 
ical periods or contexts (for example, 
temporal consciousness in the Italian 
Renaissance); concepts that them- 
selves embody the very ideas of 
change and temporality (perhaps, 
“*time,”’ ‘‘change,”’ ‘“‘reform,”’ ‘‘rev- 
olution,’’ or ‘‘progress’’); or the 
general problem of theoretical or 
conceptual change in the history of 
political thought. Of course, papers 
that argue for the persistence of cer- 
tain themes or perennial problems 
are quite appropriate. 

Additionally, we might take this 
opporiunity to assess why, how, and 
with what immediate consequences, 
some historical thinkers are enjoying 
a revival in the contemporary dis- 
course of political philosophy 
(Aristotle, Hobbes, Hegel, or 
Nietzsche, for example), and others 
are apparently experiencing interment 
(like Plato, Kant, and Marx). Papers 
that exhume important figures in the 
history of political thought and con- 
sider their significance for current 
debates (perhaps Thucydides, Aug- 
ustine, Machiavelli, or Burke) fit in 
here as well. 

This year’s theme also raises the 
issue of how theories and theorists of 
the past can contribute meaningfully 
to our understanding of contempo- 
rary problems of politics and polit- 
ical change. Assuming that in the 


present we can turn to the past as a 
way of reflecting upon the future, 
papers and panels might explicitly 
confront some intractable political 
dilemmas facing the post-Cold War 
world—democratization, nationalism, 
ethnic violence, racial conflict, the 
violation of human rights, and crises 
of legitimation—by drawing upon 
historical texts, thinkers and ideas in 
order to illuminate these (or related) 
issues in different ways. We should 
also attend to the significance that 
historical texts and theories might 
have for contemporary social move- 
ments and emancipatory struggles as 
women and men of different race, 
class, gender, and sexual identity 
seek to articulate conceptions of 
democracy, equality, liberty, justice, 
rights, or citizenship. 

Finally, this is an appropriate 
forum in which political theorists 
might consider the changing nature 
of the discipline of political science 
itself, or of the subfield of politicai 
theory within it. I welcome proposals 
or panels that explore what Aristotle 
called ‘‘the master science of the 
Good”’ or what John Adams called 
‘*that divine science of politics’’ from 
a variety of theoretical perspectives, 
as well as papers that undertake the 
study of the history of the discipline, 
especially with a view toward its cur- 
rent status and future prospects. 

These areas by no means exhaust 
the possibilities for paper proposals 
in this division. If you have sugges- 
tions for a panel or roundtable on 
topics or themes that go beyond this 
year’s agenda—including perhaps on 
a recent influential book or author— 
please send them along. 


2. Normative Political Theory: 
Jennifer Hochschild, Department of 
Politics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, NJ 08544-1012; 609-258- 
5634 (office); 609-258-1985 (fax); 
HOCHSCHI@PUCC (e-mail). 


In keeping with the theme of 
‘Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,’’ I propose that 
our division focus on transitions, or 
more informally, change. For exam- 
ple, proposals could focus on institu- 
tional transformation, such as the 
conditions necessary for movement 
from an authoritarian to a demo- 
cratic state, or from an election- 


based representative democracy to a 
participation-based direct democracy. 
Or proposals could focus on indi- 
vidual change, building off last 
year’s APSA focus on the politics of 
identity. Thus papers on the chang- 
ing meaning of ‘‘the political’’ or on 
the redefinition of problems from 
individual and private to collective 
and public would be welcome. Pro- 
posals could also focus on conceptual 
change, such as new interpretations 
of the meaning of justice or citizen- 
ship, or trajectories in the work of 

a single author, or the implications 
of looking at works in the canon 
through the lens of gender or racial 
analyses. 

Also in keeping with the theme of 
change, I urge you to think of 
imaginative ways to present ideas and 
engage in exchanges. I welcome pro- 
posals for ‘‘meet the author’’ panels, 
or retrospectives on the work of X 
by X and his or her students or suc- 
cessors, or roundtables that include 
both political practitioners and theo- 
rists reflecting on their practice. 
These are examples; my main point 
is to urge creativity in the construc- 
tion of the sessions as well as in the 
arguments presented during sessions. 

Finally, I have a strong proclivity 
for work in normative theory that is 
grounded in or speaks to ‘‘real 
world’’ politics. That may imply 
combining empirical research and 
philosophical reflection in a single 
paper, or across a panel of partici- 
pants. It need not, however; purely 
normative analyses of real political 
problems are obviously appropriate 
to this section. I will, nevertheless, 
give precedence to paper or panel 
proposals that directly engage with 
changing world,”’ to coin a 
phrase. 


3. Foundations of Political Theory: 

Edward Portis, Department of Polit- 
ical Science, Texas A&M University, 
College Station, TX 77843; 409-845- 
2511 (office); 409-847-8924 (fax). 


The purpose of the Foundations 
Section has always been to encourage 
innovative approaches to political 
theory and to critically assess the 
adequacy of established modes of 
theorizing, especially as they relate to 
the other fields of political science 
and to the discipline as a whole. All 


paper and panel proposals serving 
these ends are welcome. 

Three categories of topics are par- 
ticularly appropriate for Foundations 
panels. The first includes all papers 
and panels dealing with the theo- 
retical enterprise itself: its purpose, 
its consequences, its methodologies, 
and its imperatives. The second 
encompasses explorations into the 
relevance of political theory to polit- 
ical science as a social scientific disci- 
pline, as well as to the other social 
sciences. The third category embraces 
the theoretical definition and evalua- 
tion of specific policy problems, as 
well as the assessment of proposed 
solutions. This category might be 
especially conducive to topics explor- 
ing dimensions of the theme for the 
1994 meetings, ‘‘Politics and Political 
Science in a Changing World.’’ 

I recognize that these categories 
are not mutually exclusive, and it 
certainly is not my intent to preclude 
proposals that do not fit neatly into 
one of them. I am open to sugges- 
tions for roundtables, although I 
prefer that they be focused upon a 
contentious issue rather than upon a 
particular author or work. 


4. Formal Political Theory: Paul 
Johnson, Department of Political 
Science, University of Kansas, 504 
Blake Hall, Lawrence, KS 66045; 
913-864-3523 (office); 913-864-5208 
(fax); PAULJOHN@UKANVM 
(e-mail). 


Proposals are invited for papers 
that support the use of any sort of 
formal model to characterize a polit- 
ical process and derive statements 
about it. The boundaries of this divi- 
sion are demarcated by the mathe- 
matical nature of the method of 
analysis, not by the substance of the 
research topics. Hence, proposals are 
welcome from scholars who are 
interested in any of the broad array 
of political science research topics. 
This certainly includes the mainstays 
of recent formal theory, such as col- 
lective decisionmaking, bureaucratic 
behavior/policy implementation, 
interest group politics, and inter- 
national alliances and crises. 

The theme ‘‘Politics and Political 
Science in a Changing World’’ ought 
to inspire some fruitful panels. 
Ongoing constitutional changes in the 


world (both wholesale revision or 
structural ‘‘fine-tuning’’) ought to tie 
in with formal research on constitu- 
tions, electoral systems, single vs. 
multimember districts, and the prop- 
erties of various voting methods. The 
growing importance of the United 
Nations might motivate papers on 
voting in voluntary organizations. 
Within the United States, reform of 
laws on campaign finance, changes 
in electoral systems to foster minority 
representation, and congressional 
reform should motivate papers. Per- 
haps the time is ripe for formal 
analysis of proposals for electronic 
democracy that crop up from time to 
time. 

In addition to emphasizing papers 
relevant to this year’s theme, I hope 
to organize panels on recent develop- 
ments in mathematical modeling. In 
game theory, papers using and/or 
evaluating the application of Bayes- 
ian/sequential equilibrium concepts 
are encouraged. Also, I also hope 
there will be papers using computer 
simulation models to study candidate 
position taking, voting or other pro- 
cesses too complicated for traditional 
analysis. 


5. Political Methodology: Walter 
Mebane, Department of Govern- 
ment, Cornell University, 101 
McGraw Hall, Ithaca, NY 14853- 
4601; 607-255-3868 (office); 607- 
255-4530 (fax); WRM1@- 
CORNELL.EDU (e-mail). 


Political methodology tries to 
advance the use of empirical data to 
develop and test theories about gov- 
ernment, politics, political behavior, 
and policy. This includes appraising 
how well the methods of statistics, 
econometrics, biometrics, and other 
quantitative social sciences apply to 
the models and data of political sci- 
ence. But, when necessary, we must 
also develop new analytical methods 
to solve those problems that are 
unique to political science research. 
One important challenge is to find 
ways to make reliable inferences even 
when the available data are not 
quantitative or not extensive, and 
even when existing theory does not 
specify a parametric model. In this 
all too common situation, questions 
of prior information, measurement, 
specification, and robustness are 


urgent. To make a useful methodo- 
logical contribution it is often 
necessary to begin by strengthening 
the theory. 

In view of the theme for this 
year’s meetings, I especially invite 
proposals for papers, panels or 
roundtable discussions concerning 
three topics: (1) methodological chal- 
lenges facing survey or other research 
on political change in Eastern Europe 
or the former Soviet Republics; (2) 
methodological issues in research on 
environmental politics or policy; (3) 
methodological problems confronting 
policymaking or political analysis in 
the areas of health, education, wel- 
fare, employment or trade in the 
United States, in other countries, or 
in the international arena. Technical 
topics of particular interest include 
complex survey data, Bayesian analy- 
sis using the Gibbs sampler, general- 
ized linear models, additive models, 
robust estimation, misspecification, 
mixed models, statistical graphics, 
and statistical and econometric 
methods for nonlinear systems 
models. Lucid expositions of recent 
developments in these areas, with dis- 
cussion both of their possible appli- 
cations in political research and their 
limitations, are welcome. Exemplary 
analysis applying such methods is 
also of interest. 

Proposals touching on other sub- 
stantive concerns are also welcome, 
as is work in the technical areas 
traditionally of interest in political 
methodology. These include time 
series analysis, panel data analysis, 
experimental and quasi-experimental 
designs, simulation and scaling, 
methods for discrete data, censoring 
and selection problems, maximum 
likelihood and other approaches to 
estimation, ecological inference, non- 
parametric methods, regression diag- 
nostics, and other topics. I also invite 
proposals concerning graduate or 
undergraduate methods instruction. 
Proposals to discuss professional 
standards and institutional arrange- 
ments for reviewing, verifying and 
archiving data and software used in 
empirical research are also of 
interest. 


6. Legislative Studies: Diana Evans, 
Department of Political Science, 
Trinity College, Hartford, CT 06106; 
203-297-0616 (office); 203-297-2257 
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(fax); DIANA.EVANS@MAIL.- 
TRINCOLL.EDU (e-mail). 


The theme of the 1994 meetings, 
**Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,”’ is particularly 
appropriate for legislative scholars. 
Proposals for panels, papers, and 
roundtables in all areas of legislative 
research, including non-American, 
the U.S. Congress, and state and 
local legislative systems are invited. 
The following describes my emphases 
but papers and panels with other 
approaches are also welcome. 

In recent years legislatures have 
undergone rapid and often stunning 
change, especially in formerly non- 
democratic regimes. I would be 
especially interested in proposals on 
the evolution and operation of such 
legislatures. Historically democratic 
states also have been affected by 
changes in their political, social, and 
economic environments, and papers 
that deal with the impact of such 
changes on those nations’ legislatures 
are also welcome. 

Second, I am interested in papers 
and panels on the U.S. Congress and 
its continuing evolution at all levels. 
Third, I would like to see proposals 
that deal with state and local legisla- 
tures, particularly those that seek to 
develop generalizations based on 
examination of more than one 
legislature. 

Finally, I would be receptive to 
proposals to organize panels around 
a recent important and especially 
influential work in legislative studies 
or classics of continuing importance 
to legislative scholars. 


7. Presidency Research: Paul Quirk, 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois-Urbana, 702 S. 
Wright Street, Urbana, IL 61801; 
217-333-1356 or 217-244-4826 
(office); 217-244-5712 (fax). 


In evaluating paper proposals, I 
will be looking for substantial 
research efforts that promise to 
deepen our understanding of the 
presidency. I will try to judge this 
promise by standard criteria of theo- 
retical interest, strength of evidence, 
and quality of analysis. (That is, I 
will largely suppress my own interests 
and preferences and avoid any quirk- 
iness in the selection.) Although I 
will maintain the tradition of giving 


some attention to the current presi- 
dency, I will not otherwise be inter- 
ested in papers that represent casual, 
anecdotal commentary on presiden- 
tial decisions or performance—a style 
of work that, fortunately, is no 
longer esteemed in the presidency 
subfield. For a few panels, I will be 
interested in papers that primarily 
review and criticize existing research. 

To permit me to make better judg- 
ments about the quality of proposals, 
I will strongly favor proposals that 
go well beyond a title and one or two 
sentences of description and that pro- 
vide an adequate basis for expecting 
a solid paper. Particularly for 
scholars who are younger or whose 
work I do not know, I will favor 
proposals that include a page or so 
of relevant information, including: 
the theoretical or practical issues 
addressed, the nature of any data, 
the methods of analysis, the nature 
of any theoretical work, the author’s 
training or experience in such 
research, the work’s relation to pre- 
vious publications or other research 
(by the authors or other scholars), 
and the current status of the research 
(for example, whether the data have 
already been collected, whether 
related papers have already been 
completed). In the past, I have found 
that the cogency of these statements 
was the best evidence on whether a 
paper was likely to be good. In some 
cases, I will probably request addi- 
tional information, or even copies of 
previous papers. Co-authors should 
indicate which author I should corre- 
spond with. 

For the most part, I will form 
panels myself to find places for as 
many of the best papers as I can. 
Nevertheless, I welcome any sugges- 
tions for panels and would be 
pleased to receive a considerable 
number of them. I would also wel- 
come suggestions from paper pro- 
posers concerning the kinds of papers 
they would like to be matched up 
with. Neither the feasibility of such 
suggestions from paper authors nor 
my own efforts to find matches, 
however, will be a significant factor 
in decisions on acceptance. To the 
extent that choices become necessary, 
I will be more interested in good 
papers than in coherent panels. 

I will be especially interested in 
suggestions of panels of the follow- 
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ing kinds: (1) panels that relate crea- 
tively to the meeting theme of ‘‘Poli- 
tics and Political Science in a Chang- 
ing World’’; (2) panels that attempt 
to cast light on the current presiden- 
tial administration; (3) panels that 
deal broadly and critically with 
major literature or trends in research 
or that point to significant new 
developments in the presidency sub- 
field. 

Finally, I should mention that the 
Presidency Research Division may be 
involved in some experimentation 
with the mechanics of distributing 
papers or with the practices for 
ensuring that panel participants meet 
their obligations, two areas in which 
problems have become increasingly 
apparent in recent years. The Asso- 
ciation is discussing possible innova- 
tive strategies in both areas. Count- 
ing on students of the presidency to 
tolerate an exercise of shadowy 
‘implied powers,’’ I have volun- 
teered the division for possible 
experimentation with these strategies. 
I will make sure that participants in 
the section are informed of any new 
procedures well in advance. 


8. Elections and Electoral Behavior: 
Kathleen Knight, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Houston, Houston, TX 77204-3474; 
713-743-3900 (office); 713-743-3927 
(fax); POLS32UHUPVM1 (bitnet). 


Proposals for papers and panels 
are welcome in the broad area of 
elections and electoral behavior, and 
need not necessarily be confined to 
those in which the dependent variable 
is the vote. In keeping with the pro- 
gram theme I particularly encourage 
attention to the way models of the 
vote have changed in response to 
methodological innovations, and to 
changes in the broader political and 
economic context. I expect to have 
panels devoted to recent American 
national elections, and encourage 
submissions which consider aspects 
of American voting behavior across 
time. Comparative analyses of elec- 
tions and electoral behavior are also 
welcome. 

Panels in this section are also like- 
ly to focus on individual level models 
of voter decisionmaking, spatial and 
directional models, aggregate analy- 
ses, election forecasting, and micro- 
macro linkages. Proposals are also 


encouraged which examine attitudinal 
influence on electoral behavior such 
as ideology, partisanship, policy pref- 
erences, and group-based or other 
heuristics, or which focus more 
broadly upon democratic values, 
socialization, and attitudes toward 
voting as a form of political partici- 
pation. Other potential topics 
include: the management of candi- 
date images and their evaluation by 
voters, the impact of independent 
candidates, successes of relatively 
recent entrants to the electoral arena 
(women and minorities), campaign 
strategies, campaign funding and 
proposed reforms, and the impact of 
broader electoral reforms such as 
easing access to registration, no- 
excuse absentee voting, and term 
limits. 

The enumeration of the above 
should not be interpreted as barring 
other good ideas. 


9. Public Opinion and Participation: 
Stephen E. Bennett, Department of 
Political Science, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Mail Location #375, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45221-0375; 513-556-3304 
(office); BENNETT@UCBEH 
(e-mail). 


The 1994 conference’s theme is 
opportune for students of public 
opinion and political participation, 
for ‘‘change’’ is the watchword in 
both fields. In the United States, new 
issues, new leaders, and new move- 
ments may be significantly altering 
grassroots politics. Change is even 
more fundamentally altering mass 
politics in many parts of the world. 

How are political scientists dealing 
with rapidly shifting citizen involve- 
ment in and dispositions toward 
public affairs? Are theoretical frame- 
works and methodological ap- 
proaches that scholars have utilized 
to study public opinion and political 
participation still fruitful, or must 
new models and methods be found if 
we wish better to comprehend citizen 
politics? Is it possible that concepts, 
theories, and methods formerly used 
by students of grassroots politics, but 
recently neglected, could again 
become useful scholarly tools? 

Proposals are solicited for papers 
and panels on these and other topics 
dealing with changing citizen politics 
and the impact of these changes on 
the discipline. Although I anticipate 


many proposals focusing on the 
United States, I hope to receive 
papers and panels on public opinion 
and political participation in other 
lands. 

I especially welcome proposals 
dealing with increased voter partici- 
pation in the 1992 elections. Papers 
proposing new ways of conceptualiz- 
ing and measuring the concept of 
political participation are also 
sought. It would be interesting to see 
how newer modes of citizen involve- 
ment, such as talk radio and TV 
shows, are altering the political 
process here and abroad. 

Several recent studies have focused 
on changing and ‘‘unchanging’’ 
public opinion in America. Papers 
assessing whether and how recent 
research has altered our understand- 
ing of public opinion would be wel- 
come. Proposals calling for new 
theoretical models and/or methodo- 
logical approaches to studying public 
opinion are also solicited. In addi- 
tion, papers dealing with how new 
methods or new data bases, such as 
the growing corpus of polls con- 
ducted by the Times Mirror’s Center 
for The People & The Press, could 
help scholars better understand 
American public opinion are 
welcome. 

Papers or panels trying to ‘‘pour 
new wine into old bottles”’ are also 
sought. It is sometimes fruitful to 
return to models once applied to 
political behavior, but lately 
neglected, to see if they might be 
refurbished to shed useful light 
again. An example is mass society 
theory, which some scholars found 
useful a generation ago but long has 
been in the doldrums. Does either 
the old model, or a ‘‘new and 
improved’’ version, help us under- 
stand citizen politics today? 

Finally, there is constancy in the 
midst of change. I welcome pro- 
posals exploring how a particular 
concept, theory, or method has stood 
the test of time. Proposals are 
requested that look at the intellectual 
history of a concept, theory, or 
methodological approach in the fields 
of public opinion and political 
participation. 


10. Political Organizations and Par- 
ties: Marjorie Hershey, Department 
of Political Science, Indiana Univer- 
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sity, Bloomington, IN 47405; 812- 
855-5094 (office); 812-855-2027 (fax); 
HERSHEY @UCS.INDIANA.EDU 
(e-mail). 


I’d welcome research on all aspects 
of political parties, groups, and 
social movements. I would be par- 
ticularly interested in research bear- 
ing on the causes and consequences 
of change in political organizations, 
including: 

(1) the evolution of third parties, 
independent candidate organizations, 
and new groups; how and why 
groups decline and disband; research 
stimulated by the work of Jack 
Walker. 

(2) the internal dynamics of par- 
ties, groups, and social movements, 
including efforts at intra-party or 
-group democracy (e.g., new looks at 
the impact of the Democratic party 
reforms) and opportunities for pop- 
ular participation. 

(3) changing relationships among 
political organizations: the impact of 
new groups on the political parties; 
the impact of independent candidate 
organizations on parties and groups; 
effects of media organizations on 
interest group and party behavior; 
and their implications for intermedia- 
tion in American politics. 

(4) an assessment of the study of 
political organizations to this point: 
comparative research methods, inno- 
vative methods (whether low- or 
high-tech) for answering important 
questions, how research findings on 
political organizations have been 
affected by the choice of certain 
research methods (e.g., question- 
naires and survey research) rather 
than others, the relevance of classics 
in the field (such as Michels, 
Duverger, Downs, Schattschneider 
and others) for current problems. 

Please include a brief discussion of 
the focus of your paper, the analyt- 
ical methods used, and your assess- 
ment of the topic’s significance. And 
please keep in mind that the earlier 
you submit your proposal, the better 
the chance that I’ll be able to give it 
full consideration. 


11. Law and Courts: Judith Baer, 
Department of Political Science, 
Texas A&M University, College Sta- 
tion, TX 77843-4348; 409-845-2246 
(office); 409-847-8924 (fax); 
E339JB@TAMVM (bitnet); 
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E339JB@LEWIE.TAMU.EDU 
(internet). 


Like the Organized Section itself, 
the theme of the 1994 annual meet- 
ing is inclusive if not all-encompass- 
ing. I invite potential participants to 
read this call for papers by analogy 
with the Ninth Amendment: the 
enumeration of certain topics should 
not be construed to exclude others. I 
anticipate a variety of paper, panel, 
and roundtable proposals, and will 
be open to the possibility of co- 
sponsorship with other program 
sections. 

The Democratic victory in the 1992 
presidential election, and its implica- 
tions for the federal judiciary, are 
obviously part of the ‘‘changing 
world”’ of public law. This develop- 
ment demands our attention, but it 
need not monopolize our program. I 
urge participants to consider the 
changes, dramatic or gradual, that 
have made the strongest impact on 
their own work. In what ways has 
that which we study changed, since 
we began studying it? Does the 
adage, ‘‘the more things change, the 
more they stay the same’’ apply to 
our particular interests? 

I welcome efforts to analyze these 
changes which combine subfield 
specialties and/or link the past, pres- 
ent, and future. Doctrinal trends, 
interbranch and intergovernmental 
relations, and concepts of the judicial 
role offer fruitful subjects for analy- 
sis. I hope the whole will be greater 
than the sum of its parts; to that 
end, I welcome your offer to partici- 
pate, whether or not my description 
seems to fit your interests. 


12. Constitutional Law and Juris- 
prudence: David O’Brien, Depart- 
ment of Government and Foreign 
Affairs, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, VA 22901; 804-924-3358 
(office); 804-979-6318 or 804-924- 
3359 (fax). 


Proposals for papers and panels in 
all areas of constitutional law and 
jurisprudence are invited. While all 
subjects and approaches—traditional, 
new, and ‘‘postmodern’’—are wel- 
come, I especially encourage submis- 
sions related to the conference 
theme, ‘‘Politics and Political Science 
in a Changing World.’’ With that 
theme in mind, I am particularly 


interested in receiving proposals that 
run in the directions suggested below: 

First, I hope that at least one 
panel or roundtable will be on 
research in comparative constitu- 
tional law and politics. 

Second, along with analytical, his- 
torical, and doctrinal studies of the 
work of the Supreme Court and con- 
tinuity or changes in constitutional 
interpretation, I encourage proposals 
on related developments in state con- 
stitutional law, whether in substan- 
tive areas of public policy or in rela- 
tion to other institutions and policy 
processes in American politics. 

Third, papers and panels address- 
ing the current state of ‘‘liberal legal- 
ism,’’ feminist jurisprudence, civic 
republicanism, communitarianism, or 
pragmatism, as well as their con- 
tributions to constitutional interpre- 
tation, are especially welcomed. 

Finally, I encourage proposals that 
are interdisciplinary and methodo- 
logically or theoretically innovative. 
A panel, for example, might be 
devoted to reassessing the ‘‘classic’’ 
theory of free speech in light of con- 
temporary arguments for a ‘‘New 
Deal First Amendment’’ and com- 
peting jurisprudential theories, or on 
the basis of empirical research on 
commercial mass media and the 
impact of new communications tech- 
nology on public opinion and 
behavior. 

As noted above, this ‘‘wish list’’ is 
suggestive, not exhaustive or exclu- 
sive. I remain open as well to co- 
sponsoring panels with other divi- 
sions and groups. If you plan on 
proposing a paper or a panel, please 
contact me well before the deadline. 


13. Public Administration: Rosemary 
O’Leary, Department of Public 
Administration, 208 Maxwell Hall, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse, NY 13244- 
1090; 315-443-5871 (office); 315- 
443-5451 (fax); ROLEARY@SUVM 
(e-mail). 


Paper and panel proposals on all 
aspects of public administration 
scholarship are invited. Requests to 
serve as discussants or chairs also are 
welcome. The conference theme, 
‘*Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,”’ raises many 
possibilities for papers and panels 
including, but not limited to: Chang- 


ing paradigms, comparative admin- 
istration, internationalization, the 
changing role and image of bureau- 
crats, innovation, accountability, 
administrative behavior, motivation 
of public sector employees, changing 
views of leadership, effectiveness, 
legitimacy, ethics, decisionmaking, 
policymaking, the changing political 
environment ¢f public administra- 
tion, cutting-¢:'ze organization 
theories, alternative modes of admin- 
istration and service delivery, cutting- 
edge methodological issues, and new 
perspectives in teaching public 
administration. This list is meant to 
be suggestive, not exhaustive. Any 
good idea is welcome. A sincere 
effort will be made to accommodate 
topics that represent the excellent 
scholarship and rich diversity of 
research on public administration 
carried out by our section members. 


14. Federalism and Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations: Michael A. Pagano, 
Department of Political Science, 
Miami University, Oxford, OH 
45056; 513-529-2000 (office); 513- 
529-6939 (fax); MPAGANO@- 
MIAMIU.ACS.MUOHIO.EDU 
(e-mail). 


As the nature and face of federal- 
ism in the United States continues to 
change under a new administration 
and after more than a decade of 
regulatory federalism, surely federal- 
ism has become a dominant political 
concern of a changing world. The 
sorting out of roles and relationships 
among federal-state-local govern- 
ments has dominated the Clinton 
administration’s first year of office, 
just as it has dominated the politics 
of Eastern Europe, Russia, Israel, 
the new European Community, and 
elsewhere. The theme for this year’s 
panels and roundtables is federal- 
ism’s role in understanding the 
dynamic political processes of a 
changing world. 

Papers and panel proposals on 
intergovernmental themes from the 
United States and around the world 
are welcomed. Especially encouraged 
are papers on comparative federalism 
and state-local relations in newly- 
democratizing nations, empirical and 
theoretical studies on the emerging 
shape of intergovernmental relations 
in the United States, and analyses of 
cooperative and coercive federal and 


state policies. Further, roundtables 
might be considered for the following 
general themes (among others): man- 
dates, health policy or infrastructure 
policy and the states in the future 
federal system; the eroding/expand- 
ing autonomy of local governments; 
prospects for reinvigorating the 10th 
Amendment; state v. federal protec- 
tion of rights; financing the inter- 
governmental system; cities in the 
new intergovernmental system; 
‘*shift-and-shaft’’ federalism or other 
forms. 

Paper proposals must provide a 
one-page abstract, detailing the topic 
and its significance, the methodology 
and data, and possible implications 
for understanding or improving inter- 
governmental relations. Proposals for 
panels must provide complete details 
on each proposed paper. For round- 
tables, include full information about 
the subject matter to be examined, as 
well as information about each 
participant. 


15. Urban Politics: Dianne Pinder- 
hughes, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois-Urbana, 
702 S. Wright Street, Urbana, IL 
61801-3696, 217-333-3273/7781 
(office), 217-244-5712 (fax); and 
Heywood Sanders, Department of 
Urban Administration, Trinity Uni- 
versity, 715 Stadium Drive, San 
Antonio, TX 78212, 210-736-7463 
(office), 210-736-8106 (fax). 


The world of cities and urban poli- 
tics has shifted substantially over the 
last 20 years. Proposals for panels, 
roundtables, and papers are particu- 
larly invited that deal with the struc- 
tural and fiscal changes that have 
affected cities in recent decades. We 
are interested in such topics as the 
changing structure of urban gover- 
nance, including the rise of indepen- 
dent governmental entities, and the 
new urban fiscal politics. In addition, 
the change in urban populations 
requires the creation of new multi- 
racial and ethnic coalitions in major 
urban centers. The juggling and 
management of group interests and 
demands will be the focus of one or 
more panels. 

In the 30 years since the publica- 
tion of Banfield and Wilson’s City 
Politics, both the research field and 
the cities themselves have also 
changed. The chairs invite proposals 


that seek to revisit such locales as 
Boston, New Haven, Chicago, Oak- 
land, and New York City in order to 
re-examine ‘‘classic’”’ urban politics 
studies and define how the field and 
the cities have evolved. 


16. State Politics and Policy: John 
Mclver, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, CO 80309-0333; 303-492- 
8723 (office); 303-492-0978 (fax); 
MCIVER@COLORADO (e-mail). 

State politics is a subfield of often 
unrealized potential for the student 
of American politics. A wide variety 
of topics will be considered that 
reflect the promise of the subfield. 
This promise is most readily realized 
in the explicit comparative study of 
similar political systems. Compara- 
tive state research that advances 
theoretical arguments or tests existing 
theoretical conceptions of politics is 
welcome. Comparative state vs. 
national or state vs. local research 
that attempts to generalize political 
theories across levels of government 
is also sought. If state public policy 
research is to realize its potential, we 
may need new theories of state poli- 
tics. Papers moving beyond the ‘‘one 
policy”’ study are encouraged as are 
those that attempt to develop general 
theories from the wealth of state 
policy case studies. 

In keeping with the theme of this 
year’s program, I encourage submis- 
sion of papers and panels that exam- 
ine recent changes in the American 
political landscape. If 1992 was an 
election of change, surely we should 
see it reflected in state politics and 
policy. The mandate for change 
claimed by President Clinton likely 
has visible precursors in state poli- 
tics. Other changes at the state level, 
however, may only occur in response 
to changes in federal policies after 12 
years of Republican control of the 
White House. 

Change of the type debated in 
public circles requires radical shifts 
with past policies. And if government 
will not or can not change, the elec- 
torate may have to force the issue. 
Abrupt changes in state politics often 
reflect citizen refusal to continue the 
business of government as usual, 
e.g., tax revolts, term limits. These 
changes forced on state governments 
raise a variety of question: How crit- 
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ical is the initiative process in state 
policymaking? Will this exercise of 
direct democracy work to the detri- 
ment of representative government? 
Or is direct democracy really special 
interest group policymaking in 
disguise? 

To study political change sys- 
tematically requires a theoretical 
basis for understanding when and 
why change occurs and with what 
effect. Do we have good theories of 
political change? Is state politics a 
good place to study these changes? 
Can the state politics literature on 
innovation and diffusion focus the 
attention of the rest of the discipline 
on the study of change? 

Paper proposals should include a 
detailed abstract describing the theo- 
retical motivations for the paper as 
well as the evidence to be presented. 
Panel proposals should offer a diver- 
sity of substantive and methodo- 
logical perspectives. 


17. Public Policy: Kenneth Meier, 
Department of Political Science, 
P.O. Box 413, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, WI 
53201; 414-229-4221 (office); 414- 
229-5021 (fax); MEIER@CSD4.- 
CSD.UWM.EDU (e-mail). 


Rather than grouping policy panels 
by substance, an effort will be made 
to organize panels around common 
theoretical approaches. The purpose 
is to enhance the interaction across 
fields of substantive interest in an 
effort to advance the state of public 
policy theories. Although the section 
is open to all topics in public policy, 
special emphasis will be given to 
three types of proposals. First, public 
policy studies are often divided into 
normative and empirical analyses. 
Such a distinction needlessly limits 
the audience and the form of analy- 
sis for policy studies. Preference will 
be given to studies that blend both 
normative and empirical approaches 
to public policy. Second, political 
scientists tend to emphasize the deter- 
minants of public policy leaving 
questions of implementation and 
impact to others. By linking politics 
and public policy to policy outcomes 
(rather than just policy outputs), the 
study of public policy can make 
valuable contributions to the design 
of new public policies. Preference 


will be given to studies that link 
public policy activities to policy out- 
comes. Third, preference will be 
given to studies that have passion. 
Proposals to present papers should 
include an abstract that specifies (1) 
the theoretical approach used, (2) the 
type of analysis undertaken, (3) the 
substantive area or areas addressed, 
and (4) the importance of the study. 


18. Political Economy: Miriam 
Golden, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 
90024; 310-206-8166 (office); 310- 
825-4331 (dept); 310-825-0778 (fax); 
GOLDEN@CADY.SSCNET.- 
UCLA.EDU (e-mail). 


Political economy encompasses 
two distinct research agendas. One 
concerns the substantive intersection 
of economics and politics. The other 
uses economic models to analyze 
political phenomena. Initially, these 
two agendas were largely pursued by 
different scholarly cohorts, often 
with little dialogue between them. 
This engendered intellectual losses 
for both, which are only now being 
reversed thanks to research efforts 
that deliberately seek to employ 
elements of both approaches. 

My priority in arranging panels 
will be to encourage this dialogue by 
bringing together representatives of 
these two methodological perspec- 
tives. Single paper proposals from 
either are welcome. For instance, 
paper proposals may concern work 
that draws on either historical- 
institutional or formal-deductive 
methods. Proposals for whole panels, 
by contrast, should include partici- 
pants from both research perspec- 
tives. Proposals for papers, for 
panels, or for roundtables that bridge 
the traditional field boundaries in 
political science (American politics, 
comparative politics, international 
relations) are also especially appro- 
priate to a field such as political 
economy. Finally, I welcome offers 
to serve as discussant by those inter- 
ested in spanning the diverse method- 
ological approaches found in political 
economy. 


19. Women and Politics: Christine 
Di Stefano, Department of Political 
Science, DO-30, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, WA 98195; 206- 


543-9254 (office); 206-685-2146 (fax). 


The theme for the 1994 meeting, 
**Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,’’ offers a unique 
opportunity to showcase research and 
theory on women and politics. 
Women and politics research is close- 
ly affiliated with the theme of change 
in a number of respects. It is often 
the case that research on women 
instigates changes in our conceptions 
of the discipline. Theoretical para- 
digms, established methods and 
models, working vocabularies, disci- 
plinary boundaries, and subfield 
designations within the discipline 
have all come under critical scrutiny 
and refurbishing as a result of 
research on women. Many of us 
involved in research on women and 
politics are also motivated to pursue 
such research because of a commit- 
ment to changing and improving 
women’s status. Finally, recent 
trends in the United States and 
abroad signaling political changes of 
potentially significant import invite 
sustained investigation and analysis 
regarding women’s role in the devel- 
opment of such changes and the 
impact of such changes on women’s 
lives. How is research on women and 
politics changing the discipline of 
political science? What can research 
on women and politics tell us about 
those factors that impede and 
enhance women’s prospects for 
empowerment? To what extent are 
women gaining or losing political 
ground as a result of political 
changes? 

Papers and panels which explore 
the impact of economic and political 
changes in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union on women are 
strongly encouraged. To what extent 
does the language of ‘‘democratiza- 
tion’’ conceal the fact that women 
are losing political ground? How are 
women faring in the transition from 
socialist to capitalist economies? 
Comparative and cross-cultural 
research on women’s political 
behavior, social movements, and 
status in other parts of the world is 
also encouraged. In the aftermath of 
the 1992 U.S. elections and the 
much-touted ‘‘Year of the Woman,”’ 
papers which analyze the implications 
of the changes in administration at 
federal and state levels for women’s 
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policy issues will be welcome, along 
with those that pursue the question 
of ‘“‘the difference’ that women 
elecied and appointed to public 
office make. 

In addition to panels that show- 
case new and ongoing research on 
women and politics, I encourage the 
submission of papers that take a crit- 
ical and reflective stance on the 
implications of such research for the 
discipline and its subfields. Recent 
feminist contributions to interna- 
tional relations theory, for example, 
suggest the need to significantly 
revise reigning theories and models. I 
also welcome papers in feminist 
theory that develop and/or analyze 
changes in modes of feminist theoriz- 
ing, particularly as these involve such 
concepts as ‘‘gender,”’ ‘‘identity,”’ 
‘‘women,”’ and ‘‘power.’’ Papers in 
feminist theory that draw on and 
address empirical research on women 
are encouraged. 

I will welcome proposals for com- 
plete panels as well as individual 
papers and would like to have at 
least one special panel or roundtable 
devoted to a ‘‘classic’’ work in the 
field of women and politics. Pro- 
posals for papers that deal with 
themes not explicitly mentioned here 
will also be given due consideration. 


20. Race, Gender, and Ethnicity: 
Katherine Tate, Department of Pollit- 
ical Science, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, OH 43210-1373; 614- 


292-2800 (office); 614-292-1146 (fax). 


Race, gender, and ethnicity repre- 
sents an important subfield of polit- 
ical science that cuts across all four 
of its major fields, namely political 
theory, American politics, compara- 
tive politics, and international rela- 
tions. Suggestions for panels, papers, 
or roundtables that touch on race, 
gender politics, or ethnic politics are 
solicited. Based on past conventions, 
I expect to have several panels 
devoted to minority politics in the 
United States. 

The Association’s theme for its 
1994 Convention is ‘‘Politics and 
Political Science in a Changing 
World.’’ With this in mind, I high- 
light three potential research areas 
that have been underrepresented at 
past conventions. These issues, by no 
means, represent all that should or 


can be addressed in the study of 
race, gender, and ethnicity. First, I 
encourage proposals that address the 
intersections of gender and race, 
gender and ethnicity, or race and 
ethnicity. Such groupings have gen- 
erally been overlooked by social 
scientists in their efforts to deal with 
separately the concepts of ‘‘race,”’ 
**gender,”’ or ‘‘ethnicity.’’ For that 
matter, I will consider proposals 
dealing with sexuality and politics as 
well. 

Second, the rise of nationalism 
represents without question the most 
serious development of the New 
World Order. Eastern Europe, 
republics of the former Soviet Union, 
Somalia, and Cambodia are but 
some of a growing number of 
regions and countries recently beset 
by violence and ethnic-based warfare 
as a result of ethnic conflict. More- 
over, conflict and tension between 
‘*minorities’’ and ‘‘majorities’’ have 
intensified n Western Europe as well, 
giving rise to new issues, new voting 
patterns, and new parties. How dif- 
ferent is nationalism found in 
‘‘advanced’’ industrial societies (e.g., 
Spain, Canada, or Northern Ireland) 
from that found in less developed 
states (e.g., Sri Lanka, India, or 
Brazil)? Is racial or ethnic conflict 
rooted more in psychology or eco- 
nomics? And in terms of political 
theory, does group autonomy or self- 
determination interfere with modern 
democratic processes? Proposals for 
a roundtable or complete panels 
focused on the longstanding debate 
over modernization and the rise of 
nationalism are also invited. 

Finally, women have figured 
prominently in the transformation of 
world politics and political systems. 
And yet, political history and polit- 
ical science have had relatively little 
to say about their unique contribu- 
tions. Some of the issues that can be 
addressed in 1994 include: How has 
feminist thought or the women’s 
political movements affected public 
policy or the development of the 
modern state? Were the elections of 
women in the 1992 elections reflec- 
tions of female anger against the 
political system or the fruits of long- 
term efforts? 


21. Politics and History: Ellen 
Immergut, E53-365, Department of 


Political Science, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 
02139; 617-253-3138 (office); 617- 
258-6164 (fax). 


Proposals are invited for papers, 
panels, and roundtables that examine 
the intersection of history and poli- 
tics. For 1994, topics of special inter- 
est include: (1) defining the distinct- 
iveness (if any) of the use of his- 
torical inquiry by political scientists; 
(2) transformations in the relation- 
ships between domestic and inter- 
national politics in historical perspec- 
tive; (3) the contributions of polit- 
ical/historical analysis to an under- 
standing of contemporary public 
policy; (4) contested notions of iden- 
tity and interests including those con- 
cerned with gender, race, and class. 

As always, we welcome papers 
concerned with American political 
development. But we hope, as well, 
to include papers that span tradi- 
tional divides not only between poli- 
tics and history but also between the 
areas of American politics, compara- 
tive politics, and political theory. 


22. Comparative Politics: Robert 
Kaufman, Department of Political 
Science, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903; 908-932-9280 
(office); 908-932-7170 (fax). 


Is there anything more to com- 
parative politics than the study of 
foreign governments? We welcome 
proposals for panels, papers, and 
roundtables which offer convincing, 
or at least interesting, affirmative 
answers. 

Proposals on a wide range of 
topics will be considered, particularly 
if they provide a cross-national 
focus. Themes that will receive 
special attention are: (1) the restruc- 
turing and viability of nation states; 
(2) the connection between demo- 
cratic institutions and market- 
oriented reforms; (3) evolving defini- 
tions of national identity and citi- 
zenship; and (4) the relation between 
international influences and domestic 
political change. 

Among the methodological issues 
that might be addressed are: (1) 
advantages and problems of cross- 
regional comparisons; (2) units of 
comparison: the utility of the con- 
ventional focus on national political 
systems as distinguished from sub- 
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and transnational systems and pro- 
cesses, specific institutions, or indi- 
vidual behaviors; (3) comparative 
method and design: uses of large-n 
statistical studies, case studies, small- 
n comparisons; (4) key explanatory 
variables and approaches: the role of 
the state and political institutions, 
political culture, rational choice. 


23. Politics of Developing Areas: 
Mitchell Seligson, Department of 
Political Science, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260; 412- 
647-7268 (office); 412-648-7277 (fax); 
SELIGSON@PITTVMS (e-mail). 


Democratization and development 
are two overall themes that I would 
like to encourage for the 1994 APSA 
meeting. I would hope that the pro- 
posals would be genuinely compara- 
tive rather than single-country case 
studies, but I will consider panels in 
which a series of case studies deal 
with a single, cohesive theme. Since 
this division concentrates on develop- 
ing areas, I would prefer to accept 
panels that have at least one partici- 
pant from the area being studied. 
Panels chaired by such individuals 
are especially encouraged. 

Within these broad themes, I see 
opportunities at both the micro- and 
macrolevels. One major challenge on 
the microlevel in the democratization 
area is that presented by Eckstein, 
who has argued that we must test the 
validity of the political culture thesis 
vs. the rational choice thesis. Polit- 
ical culture, only recently relegated to 
the ‘‘back burner’’ of the field, has 
now become a central issue of study. 
Much of this new interest in the sub- 
ject is a function of the sudden 
democratic opening in formerly 
authoritarian systems, and the result- 
ing explosion in freely conducted 
public opinion polls. Unfortunately, 
many of these studies are seriously 
flawed in design, execution, and 
analysis. At the 1994 APSA I hope 
to hear several papers reporting on 
the political culture of developing 
nations in which the rigorous stan- 
dards common to public opinion 
work in the United States and West- 
ern Europe have been approximated. 

A second challenge in democratiza- 
tion and development, moving to the 
macrolevel, is that data bases are 
now available for a larger number of 
countries over an expanded period of 
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time. In the 1980s we were absorbed 
testing variants of the dependency 
thesis, and its impact on democracy, 
as well as development. Today we 
can move beyond that focus to test 
some of the more provocative theses 
that have arisen, especially those that 
focus on rent-seeking, urban bias, 
and other policies that are thought to 
limit growth and increase inequality. 
With the recent availability of pre- 
viously secret data from Eastern bloc 
countries, work that reexamines the 
question of income inequality within 
socialist states becomes particularly 
interesting. 

A third challenge involves classify- 
ing the former socialist states. Are 
they, as has been suggested, under- 
developed countries with a veneer of 
(antiquated) industrial infrastructure, 
or are they developed countries that 
have been mismanaged? This issue 
forces us to reexamine once again 
our definitions of development and 
underdevelopment. 

A fourth challenge is in the field 
of the environment. Some of the 
worst cases of environmental destruc- 
tion are found in the developing 
nations. Those conditions are rapidly 
worsening as export agriculture 
demands greater use of pesticides and 
other chemicals. Yet, it is these very 
nations that can least afford costly 
environmental legislation. 

A fifth challenge is that of the 
impact of ethnic conflict on both 
development and democracy. Ethnic 
conflict today threatens to short- 
circuit democracy and inhibit eco- 
nomic development. Yet, ethnicity 
was a variable that for many years 
tended to get swept under the rug 
both within the ‘‘melting pot’’ men- 
tality of the United States and the 
enforced conformity policy of the 
socialist states. Today we know how 
wrong we were, and yet political sci- 
ence still seems enamored of the 
strong nation-state that can contain 
such conflicts. 

Responses to all of these chal- 
lenges will require studies that are 
rigorous in their methods, yet sensi- 
tive to the great variety of cultural 
traditions around the world. Panels 
that evidence both characteristics are 
most likely to be selected. 


24. Politics of Former Communist 
and Communist Regimes: Ellen 


Mickiewicz, Department of Political 
Science, Emory University, Atlanta, 
GA 30322; 404-727-6572 (office); 
404-727-4586 (fax). 


In the formerly Communist world, 
change has been rapid and dislocat- 
ing. In currently Communist socie- 
ties, there is an expectation of change 
of unknown proportions. Inevitably, 
this process generates a re-thinking 
of both the theoretical underpinning 
of the study of Communist and post- 
Communist systems and the fit of 
more broadly comparative models 
and is aided by new access to data 
sources (though increasingly costly 
and subject to the effects of new 
nationalisms). In many cases change 
is the result, often unintended, of the 
deliberate application of non- 
indigenous models (and consultants) 
in the policy process of democratiza- 
tion and/or economic development. 
In the post-Cold War world, former 
Communist and Communist foreign 
policy and the security component 
search for new foundations and 
reflect new internal conflicts. The 
papers and panels that contribute to 
an understanding of these broad 
developments are especially encour- 
aged. Priority will be given to papers 
developing solid theoretical and 
empirical work on the dynamic of 
these topics and their inter- 
relationship. 

Below are areas of substantive 
interest. The specific examples clearly 
may relate to more than one of the 
areas. 

(1) Federalism, Regionalism, and 
Ethnopolitics: institution-building, 
electoral systems, legislative politics, 
political parties, political identity. 

(2) Political Economy: reform; 
international interactions at national 
and subnational levels; effects of new 
technologies, trade, and aid on state- 
building; sovereignty and inter- 
dependence. 

(3) Transitions and the consolida- 
tion of new systems: political and 
legal structures, public opinion, polit- 
ical communication. In addition, 
papers that shed new light on the 
continuing discussion of totalitarian- 
ism and sources of the liberalization 
or dissolution of Communist systems 
will be favored, particularly if they 
address the classic analyses that 
shaped the field. 

(4) Foreign policy and national 


security: domestic sources of policy, 
nuclear arms proliferation, roles 

of international regimes and 
organizations. 


25. Comparative Politics of 
Advanced Industrial States: Russell 
Dalton, Department of Politics and 
Society, University of California- 
Irvine, Irvine, CA 92717; 714- 
856-6569 (office); 714-856-6336 
(messages); 714-856-8441 (fax); 
RDALTON@UCI (e-mail). 


While the rest of the world has 
experienced amazing transformations 
in the early 1990s, advanced indus- 
trial societies also have been part of 
this changing world—affected by 
these global processes and under- 
going their own internal changes. 
The issues and political questions 
that seemed so pressing a decade ago 
often appear in a different light in 
this new political context. Although 
all papers on the comparative study 
of advanced industrial states are wel- 
comed, the section organizer wants 
especially to encourage submissions 
in three broad areas: 

First, how are on-going internal 
processes of social, economic, and 
political change in advanced indus- 
trial societies affecting the processes 
of democratic decisionmaking? This 
area might include studies of the 
changing role of technology and the 
media on politics, the impact of 
value change, neo-conservative move- 
ments, changes in the nature of 
voters and political activity in these 
societies, and similar phenomena. 

Second, are there significant struc- 
tural or policy changes within 
advanced industrial societies that are 
reshaping the content and nature of 
the political process? This category 
might include panels on the restruc- 
turing of party systems in the post- 
Cold War era; assessments of the 
welfare state policies in a post- 
welfare state era; changes in the 
structure of interest intermediation, 
such as the rise of citizen interest 
groups and PACs; and comparative 
studies of policy innovation in our 
changing world. 

Third, how are global forces of 
change impacting on the politics of 
advanced industrial societies? This 
area might include research on how 
global environmental problems, inter- 
national trade, or migration issues 


are affecting advanced industrial 
societies. The development of struc- 
tures such as European Community 
and NAFTA represent other exam- 
ples of international influences on 
national politics. 

The section encourages explicitly 
multi-nation panels, especially those 
which span more than one geo- 
graphic region (such as Europe and 
North America). In addition, 
research which addresses the inter- 
action of domestic and international 
forces on political processes is 
encouraged. These suggestions are 
not, however, meant to limit the 
range of submissions; other pro- 
posals within the general theme of 
advanced industrial societies are 
welcomed. Proposals for panels will 
be given priority. 


26. Politics and Society in Western 
Europe: Kathleen Thelen, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Princeton 
University, Corwin Hall, Princeton, 
NJ 08544-1012; 609-258-5239 
(office); 609-258-4772 (fax). 


The panels and papers in this divi- 
sion should explore important theo- 
retical, methodological, or empirical 
issues relating to West European 
politics and society. In keeping with 
the theme of the 1994 meetings, I 
encourage especially panel and paper 
proposals that confront in a theo- 
retically informed way the institu- 
tional and political changes that have 
been reshaping politics, society, and 
the economy in Western Europe over 
the past two decades, including (but 
not limited to) changes in party poli- 
tics, electoral alignments, social and 
class structures, social movements, 
organized interest groups, industrial 
relations, and the welfare state, as 
well as changes associated with Euro- 
pean integration and their implica- 
tions for political relations among 
and within West European countries. 
However, this list is by no means 
exhaustive, and I welcome work on 
other topics as well as more historical 
themes. Panels and papers that are 
explicitly comparative (including 
those that compare developments in 
Western Europe with those in other 
regions or countries) are strongly 
encouraged. 

Proposals from the full range of 
quantitative, qualitative, and formal 
approaches are invited. I will give 


priority to proposals that explicitly 
explore the usefulness of competing 
methodologies, reevaluate conven- 
tional concepts and analytic frame- 
works, or rely on innovative com- 
parisons. I am particularly interested 
in receiving proposals for panels that 
involve a focussed evaluation of 
competing approaches, for example, 
by examining a common empirical 
question from different methodo- 
logical or theoretical angles. 

Panel proposals should provide 
synopses for the individual papers as 
well as a statement of the overarch- 
ing theoretical themes that unify the 
panel as a whole. Where possible, 
proposals for panels should leave 
room for an additional paper to be 
added from among paper proposals 
submitted separately. 


27. International Collaboration: Jack 
Donnelly, Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies, University of 
Denver, Denver, CO 80208; 303- 
871-2563 (office); 303-871-2456 (fax); 
JDONNELL@DIANA.CAIR.DU.- 
EDU (e-mail). 


The end of the Cold War and the 
(not entirely unrelated) decline in the 
popularity of realist theories of inter- 
national relations have made ques- 
tions of international collaboration 
increasingly central to contemporary 
international theory and practice. But 
to take full advantage of the pros- 
pects that this new political and intel- 
lectual environment offers for deep- 
ening our understanding of inter- 
national cooperation, we must move 
beyond general overviews of the fact 
of dramatic international change to 
deeper and more detailed accounts of 
the specifics of such changes. In par- 
ticular, programmatic statements of 
the reality and importance of inter- 
national cooperation are no longer 
enough. We need constructive, theo- 
retically informed analyses of par- 
ticular collaborative processes. Like- 
wise, we can no longer settle for 
critiques of the myopia of realism. 
We need positive theoretical and 
empirical work that concretely dem- 
onstrates the utility of alternative 
approaches. 

Contributions from all disciplinary 
perspectives and subfields are encour- 
aged. Special consideration, however, 
will be given to proposals that 
emphasize the role of institutions, 


ideas, or values. In addition, papers 
that apply social constructionist 
approaches, broadly understood, 
probably will fit more comfortably in 
this section than in the other inter- 
national relations sections of the 
program. 

Early submissions are encouraged. 
All proposals for papers or panels, as 
well as offers to serve as panel chair 
or discussan*, should be accompanied 
by ac.v. Proposals from graduate 
students should also include either a 
draft of the proposed paper or a 
sample dissertation chapter. 


28. International Security and Con- 
flict: Richard Eichenberg, Inter- 
national Relations Program, Cabot 
605, Tufts University, Medford, MA 
02155; 617-628-5000, x 2776 (office); 
617-628-5508 (fax); REICHEN@- 
PEARL.TUFTS.EDU (e-mail). 


This division is defined broadly to 
include theoretical and methodo- 
logical approaches to the causes, out- 
comes, and consequences of conflict 
in international relations, including 
the related issue of order-building 
in an anarchic system. Given the 
plethora of actual and potential con- 
flicts now appearing in the global 
system of the post-Cold War era, it 
would seem a propitious moment to 
re-examine the adequacy of our 
theories, assumptions, and concepts. 
Accordingly, I particularly invite pro- 
posals for papers, panels, or round- 
tables that address fundamental 
issues: 

(1) the overall conference theme of 
‘*Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World’’; 

(2) the adequacy of ‘‘classics’’ of 
international relations theory or 
other theories of conflict and security 
(for example: the adequacy of inte- 
gration theory to sort out the com- 
peting trends of integration and dis- 
integration in regional systems, or 
the adequacy of deterrence theory in 
light of recent global changes); 

(3) the adequacy of fundamental 
concepts in the field of international 
relations and security (rationality, 
sovereignty, order, institutions, 
security, conflict); 

(4) the adequacy of standard 
methodologies—formal and empirical 
—employed in the past to understand 
security and conflict. 

Of course, I also welcome pro- 


posals for papers and panels that 
deal with specific theories of conflict 
and security; with specific regional or 
other conflicts, including historical 
studies or studies from other disci- 
plines; or with ‘‘new’’types of inter- 
national conflict. Given the trends in 
scholarship in the field, panels and 
papers that deal with the relationship 
between domestic politics and inter- 
national conflict and security are par- 
ticularly welcome. 


29. International Security and Arms 
Control: Joyce Kaufman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Whittier 
College, Whittier, CA 90608; 310- 
907-4200 (office); 310-698-4067 (fax). 


The world is changing. Nowhere is 
this change more profound than in 
the area of international security. 
Security can no longer be defined in 
narrow terms, but must be addressed 
in ways that are more appropriate to 
the challenges that are continuing to 
emerge. The break-up of the Soviet 
empire and the end of the Cold War, 
the use of military force to deliver 
economic aid and relief, and the 
emergence of economics as a critical 
instrument of power, are but a few 
obvious examples. After more than 
45 years, the United Nations has 
become a viable international force, 
playing a number of important roles 
throughout the world, while other 
questions emerge about the role of 
traditional alliances, such as NATO, 
in a changing world. 

This is also a world in which the 
stability of the Cold War period has 
been replaced by instability and con- 
flict. The growth of nationalism, 
ethnic rivalries, and internal domestic 
conflicts are increasingly threatening 
global stability. Internal problems 
and issues warrant international 
attention, as these problems cross 
borders, and raise issues of global 
concern. 

The theme for the 1994 APSA 
meeting, ‘‘Politics and Political Sci- 
ence in a Changing World,’’ seems 
especially apt here. Proposals for 
panels, roundtables, and individual 
papers are welcome in the area of 
security, broadly defined. In par- 
ticular, we are interested in proposals 
which address aspects of the 
following: 

(i) The likely sources of conflict, 
and possibilities of conflict resolu- 


tion, in an international system in 
transition. Special attention will be 
given to the areas of ethnicity, 
nationalism, and the transition of the 
traditional nation-state system. What 
are the likely sources of conflict, and 
the relationship between domestic 
and international conflicts? What is 
the role of collective security in a 
changing international environment? 
What are the prospects for ‘‘peace- 
keeping”’ and negotiation in averting, 
or resolving, conflict? 

(2) Can we predict the future? The 
prospects for alliances and realign- 
ment in a post-Cold War environ- 
ment. This might include military 
relationships and the growth of eco- 
nomic unions, as well as the role of 
supra-national organizations. 

(3) What will replace the Cold 
War as the framework within which 
to approach the study of security 
issues, defense policy and arms con- 
trol? Do events of the past few years 
support the argument that bipolarity 
is a more stable system than multi- 
polarity? Here we are interested in 
addressing regional issues, general 
questions of multipolarity versus bi- 
polarity, and a rethinking of some of 
the basic paradigms and approaches 
in the field. 

(4) While the United States and 
Russia are actively involved in arms 
control and decreasing their own 
nuclear stockpiles, other countries 
are moving toward the proliferation 
of nuclear, biological, and chemical 
weapons. North Korea, India, 
Pakistan among others call into 
question some of the basic premises 
of the existing treaty relationships, 
and raise additional questions about 
where the technology and materials 
are coming from. What strategies 
and/or options are available to stem 
this tide of proliferation? Why are 
non-nuclear weapons states seeking 
to acquire nuclear weapons? In a 
multi-polar system, with regionally 
subdivided security structures, what 
are the preferred regime structures 
for: (1) nonproliferation or weapons 
of mass destruction, (2) high tech- 
nology conventional weapons, and 
(3) the transfer of technology that 
support the above? 


30. International Political Economy: 
Vinod K. Aggarwal, Department of 
Political Science, University of Cali- 


fornia-Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 
94720; 510-642-2817 (office); 510- 
642-9515 (fax). 


Proposals for panels, papers, and 
roundtables are invited in all areas of 
international political economy. 
These may include: 

(1) examinations of theoretical 
debates in the field and/or presenta- 
tion of new theoretical perspectives; 

(2) analytical examinations of issue 
areas in international political econ- 
omy including trade, monetary 
issues, investment, the environment, 
energy, and linkages of economic 
and security issues, both current and 
historical; and 

(3) Policy papers that draw clearly 
upon some theoretical body of 
knowledge in international political 
economy. 

In keeping with the theme of the 
meetings on ‘‘Politics and Political 
Science in a Changing World,”’ pro- 
posals for panels that examine the 
implications of the demise of the 
Soviet Union, ethnic conflict, and the 
debate over the regionalization of the 
world economy for international 
political theorizing are particularly 
welcome. Different methodological 
approaches including formal models, 
statistical analyses, case studies, and 
computer simulations are welcome. 
Papers analyzing individual countries 
or domestic policy issues should bear 
upon some theoretical or empirical 
issue in international political 
economy. 


31. Foreign Policy Analysis: Richard 
Herrmann, Department of Political 
Science, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, OH 43210-1373; 614- 
292-8196 (office); 614-292-1146 (fax). 


Panels and papers that advance 
theoretical, interpretive, and substan- 
tive concerns are welcome as are 
those which promote analytical and 
methodological interests. In line with 
the conference theme, panels and 
papers that deal with the causes and 
consequences of foreign policy 
change are especially encouraged. 
The following four general topic 
areas, among others, will receive 
attention. 

(1) Foreign policy decisionmaking, 
including both theoretical and sub- 
stantive work examining the individ- 
ual, group, and bureaucratic pro- 


cesses that are involved in the con- 
struction of policy options and the 
selection of choices. Among other 
topics these might include papers that 
deal with the political psychology of 
perceptions, the effects of national- 
ism and changing community iden- 
tities, group processes, bureaucratic 
politics, and models of information 
processing, representation, agenda 
setting, advisory networks, and 
policy choice. 

(2) Domestic determinants of 
foreign policy, particularly work that 
concentrates on the relative impor- 
tance of domestic determinants, the 
interaction between domestic process 
and external developments, and the 
domestic political requirements for 
coalition maintenance, political gov- 
ernance, and economic growth. 

(3) Comparative foreign policy, 
especially studies that concentrate on 
change in a comparative perspective, 
work that breaks new substantive 
and interpretive ground in interesting 
cases, and efforts that examine com- 
parative adjustments to the changing 
political environment or examine 
how these adjustments might best be 
studied. 

(4) Systemic determinants of for- 
eign policy, including studies that 
examine the responses in foreign 
policy to global problems in the 
environment, economy, or world 
system. Papers that analyze foreign 
policy within the context of an inter- 
active setting, whether done in for- 
mal game theoretic terms or more 
substantive narrative form are 
encouraged. 


32. Representation and Electoral 
Systems: Richard Engstrom, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University 
of New Orleans, Lake Front New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70148; 504-286- 
6671 (office); 504-286-6468 (fax); 
RLEPO@UNO.EDU (e-mail). 


Panels for this section will con- 
tinue to cover representation and 
electoral system issues not only in the 
United States but in other democra- 
cies as well. One panel will be 
devoted to the recent Supreme Court 
decisions concerning the Voting 
Rights Act. This panel will focus on 
the implications of Voinovich v. 
Quilter (Ohio), Growe v. Emison 
(Minnesota), and Shaw v. Barr 
(North Carolina). Other panels may 


concern more general issues raised by 
the recent round of computer-assisted 
redistricting, such as the importance, 
if any, of a compactness criterion in 
the determination of representational 
district boundaries. Papers examining 
the work of reapportionment agen- 
cies other than state legislatures, such 
as bipartisan commissions with or 
without tie-breakers and federal 
court panels, would also be 
welcomed. 

At least one panel will also be 
devoted to the analysis of changes in 
electoral systems around the world. 
This may include the switch from 
proportional representation to a first- 
past-the-post system in Italy, and 
the switch from a first-past-the-post 
system to a proportional arrangement 
in New Zealand. It could also focus 
on the initial experiences with demo- 
cratic election systems in eastern 
Europe. Papers concerning districting 
practices and policies within other 
democracies would also be welcome, 
particularly investigations of the 
work of the parliamentary boundary 
commissions in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

These topics do not exhaust the 
possible range of substantive con- 
cerns that the panels will address. 
Paper proposais on other topics, 
normative and/or empirical, are 
encouraged. 


33. Conflict Processes: T. Clifton 
Morgan and Richard J. Stoll, 
Department of Political Science, Rice 
University, P.O. Box 1892, Houston, 
TX 77251; 713-527-4842 (office); 
713-285-5161 (fax); STOLL- 
A@RICEVM1I (e-mail). 


In spite of the end of the Cold 
War and the widespread belief that a 
new world order has arisen, the 
international system continues to 
experience a great deal of conflict. 
Whether or not the dramatic changes 
in the international system have even 
produced a transformation in the 
processes by which conflicts arise and 
evolve is the subject of much debate. 
We welcome proposals for papers, 
panels and roundtables that address 
questions regarding the causes, con- 
duct, and resolution of domestic and 
international conflict. While papers 
dealing with all aspects of the subject 
are appropriate, we are particularly 
interested in those examining how 


variations in the international system 
and the states within that system 
affect conflict processes. 

We seek proposals from a wide 
range of substantive and methodo- 
logical perspectives. Papers can focus 
on general patterns of conflict 
behavior, on specific types of con- 
flict, or on conflict within particular 
geographical regions or nations. Fur- 
thermore, papers can be primarily 
theoretical in nature, focus on empir- 
ical questions, or address practical 
issues. Finally, we are interested in 
receiving proposals for papers that 
examine the connection between con- 
flict and other areas within political 
science, such as domestic politics or 
political economy, or other academic 
disciplines, including psychology, 
sociology, history, and economics. 

Anyone wishing to organize a 
panel or roundtable is encouraged to 
communicate with us prior to formal 
submission of the proposal. 


34. Politics and Life Sciences: John 
M. Strate, Department of Political 
Science, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202; 313-577-2649 
(office); 313-577-1274, plus dept. 
name and phone number (fax); 
JSTRATE@WAYNESTI (e-mail). 


The life sciences have made many 
contributions to our understanding 
of politics and the discipline of polit- 
ical science. Proposals are welcome 
for papers or roundtables from any 
area of politics and the life sciences, 
especially those building upon the 
general theme of politics and political 
science in a changng world. 

On the theme of politics in a 
changing world, topics might include 
biotechnology policy (e.g., altered 
plants and animals, recombinant 
DNA, the Human Genome Project) 
and biomedicine and health policy 
(e.g., abortion, AIDS, Darwinian 
medicine, euthanasia, genetic 
engineering, genetic screening, health 
care systems, neonatal care, prenatal 
intervention, surrogate contracts). 
Another topic might be the future of 
the biosphere and of H. sapiens in 
an era of global capitalism (e.g., 
deforestation, exhaustion of non- 
renewable resources, food shortages 
and famine, global warming, air and 
water poilution, ozone depletion, 
population growth and movement, 
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soil erosion, species extinction, toxic 
waste disposal). 

On the theme of political science 
in a changing world, topics might 
include new developments in the 
study of physiological variables and 
political behavior and in the study of 
political behavior through direct 
observation. Another topic might be 
the growth of sociobiology and its 
intersection with political science and 
policy. Multidisciplinary panels are 
encouraged that bring together par- 
ticipants from the social sciences, 
medicine, biology, law, bioethics, 
and philosophy. 

Another possibility is a roundtable 
that explores the contributions that 
biopolitics has made to major areas 
of political science, contrasts the 
approach of biopolitics with more 
traditional approaches, and outlines 
a future research agenda. Such major 
areas might include political thought 
and philosophy, law and the courts, 
women and politics, race, gender and 
ethnicity, and international security 
and conflict. 


35. Religion and Politics: Allen 
Hertzke, The Carl Albert Center, 630 
Parrington Oval, Room 101, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 
73019-0375; 405-325-6372 (office); 
405-325-6419 (fax); na0171@- 
uokmvsa.backbone.uoknor.edu 
(e-mail). 


In keeping with the theme of 
**Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,” I encourage 
papers and panels that deal with the 
religious contribution to political 
change and the impact in turn of 
political change on religion. This 
theme lends itself well to comparative 
politics research in light of rapid and 
explosive change around the globe. It 
also focuses us on the changing land- 
scape of American politics—on par- 
tisan alignments and shifting pressure 
group politics nationally, and on 
increasingly important state and local 
battles over abortion, school curric- 
ula, educational choice, gay rights 
ordinances, euthanasia referenda, 
etc., that constitute skirmishes in the 
‘culture wars.”’ 

All methodological approaches are 
welcomed; indeed, I will endeavor to 
form topical panels that span behav- 
ioral, institutional, cultural, and his- 
torical methods. Papers on church- 


state relations, constitutional law, 
and normative theory are welcome, 
but preference will be afforded to 
those that link such discussion with 
the theme of political change and our 
attempts to understand it. 

Proposed whole panels are invited, 
especially roundtables and special 
panels that would serve to present 
the broad theoretical insights of the 
religion and politics field to those in 
other fields. Panels on the state of 
the discipline, alternative theoretical 
explanations, author meets critic, and 
discussion of classic themes or 
works, will be given serious con- 
sideration. Individuals with ideas 
about such panels or interest in par- 
ticipating in them, should contact 
me. 


36. Applied Political Science: Nolan 
E. Jones, National Governors Asso- 
ciation, Hall of States, 444 N. 
Capitol Street, N.W., Suite 267, 
Washington, DC 20001-1512; 202- 
624-5360 (office); 202-624-5313 (fax). 


The theme for the 1994 annual 
meeting, ‘‘Politics and Political Sci- 
ence in a Changing World,”’ presents 
an opportunity for applied political 
science to focus on the role played 
by political science in the events that 
have changed the world during the 
last few years. Proposals for papers 
and panels could reflect on a single 
event such as the American elections 
of 1992, or a combination of events, 
from an applied political science 
perspective. 

Some questions to consider are: 
What does applied political science 
have to offer in dealing with modern 
social problems, such as crime and 
violence, social welfare, and health 
care? Is the applied perspective on 
these issues different from traditional 
political science research? Could the 
contribution of the applied perspec- 
tive offer new insight into these 
issues? Would it help if applied polit- 
ical science had greater acceptance 
within the discipline? 

The applied sections in other social 
science disciplines have begun to 
tackle some of these issues, focusing 
on implementation and conse- 
quences. Perhaps applied political 
science could review political science 
research and evaluations from a 
similar point of view. 


37. Science and Technology Studies: 
Richard Worthington, Department of 
Political Science, Pomona College, 
Claremont, CA 91711-6336; 909- 
621-8189 (office); 909-621-8576 (fax); 
RWORTHINGTON@POMONA.- 
CLAREMONT.EDU (e-mail). 


Through most of its history, the 
STS division has focused on ques- 
tions quite relevant to the theme of 
the 1994 meetings, ‘‘Politics and 
Political Science in a Changing 
World.’’ Recurring themes in our 
deliberations over the past five years 
have included the nature and signifi- 
cance of S&T as a problem focus in 
political science; the interdependen- 
cies of scientific and political institu- 
tions and endeavors, and the conse- 
quences of their interactions for 
social well-being; the roles for polit- 
ical science research in S&T policy- 
making; and the role of technology 
in international change. 

We welcome panel and paper pro- 
posals on all aspects of science, tech- 
nology and politics. A question that 
addresses the 1994 theme and builds 
on the division’s discourse to date is 
‘*What is the role of our inquiries in 
a changing world?’’ Suggested topics 
include (1) Technology and freedom, 
1994—how do developments in tele- 
communications, multimedia, bio- 
technology, and other technological 
arenas affect privacy, creativity, 
repression, community, and power 
relations? (2) Are Democrats differ- 
ent?—Nearly two years after 12 years 
of Republican leadership in the 
White House, what continuities and 
departures in S&T policies and tra- 
jectories are visible? (3) Political sci- 
ence and STS— What are the best 
and worst trends in each of these 
fields given the challenges of a 
changing world? (4) Political recon- 
struction of technology—What do we 
know about the politics of guiding 
technological change? Where (if any- 
where) is this knowledge evident in 
political practice? 

(5) Global Change—How can our 
conceptual frameworks help us 
understand the relationships of peo- 
ple and nature at a global level, as 
well as options for managing these 
relationships on an equitable and sus- 
tainable basis? Case studies of 
NAFTA, EC, the Rio Conference, 
and other regional/global initiatives 
are especially appropriate. 


Participation by practitioners and 
scholars outside political science is 
encouraged. The division sponsors a 
research workshop each year the 
Wednesday of APSA meeting week, 
and suggestions for topics and par- 
ticipation are welcome. 


38. Computers and Multimedia: 
George Watson, Department of 
Political Science, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, AZ 85287-2001; 602- 
965-6551 (office); 602-965-1608 (fax); 
ATGLW@ASUACAD.BITNET 
(bitnet). 


The theme for 1994, ‘‘Politics and 
Political Science in a Changing 
World,”’ plays well to the Computers 
and Multimedia division. I seek one 
roundtable discussion panel this year 
that addresses how computers and 
multimedia are changing higher edu- 
cation in general and political science 
education in particular. Participants 
in this panel should be able to help 
the rest of us understand where tech- 
nology is taking us in our roles as 
continuous learners and as teachers. 

If the roundtable is designed to tell 
us what lies in our future, more 
traditional panels will permit us to 
see where some of our colleagues 
presently are. Proposals for partici- 
pation are invited from those who 
wish to present papers, give presenta- 
tions as part of a panel, or serve as 
panel discussants on any number of 
topics focusing on the role of com- 
puters and/or other media for teach- 
ing or research purposes. Appropri- 
ate topics might include, among 
others: research on the effectiveness 
of various computer and media ap- 
plications in the promotion of learn- 
ing; creative applications of com- 
puters and media in educational set- 
tings; creative development of com- 
puter and media applications for 
research or educational purposes; 
research applications of new or exist- 
ing hardware, software, or multi- 
media resources; evaluations of exist- 
ing statistical, multimedia, or other 
computer or media-based packages. 
Proposals specific to other subfields 
within the discipline are encouraged. 
Finally, proposals for workshops 
conducted just prior to the meeting 
or for demonstrations of computer 
and/or multimedia applications are 
also invited. 

Paper, presentation, and demon- 


stration proposals should include an 
abstract outlining the major elements 
of what is proposed and specify in 
detail any equipment needs. Round- 
table participants should indicate 
what their participation would con- 
tribute to the roundtable topic. 


39. Political Communication: David 
Swanson, Department of Speech 
Communication, 244 Lincoln Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 
61801; 217-333-2683 (office); 217- 
244-1598 (fax); DSWANSONG@- 
UIUCVMD.BITNET (e-mail). 


The study of political communica- 
tion is concerned with relationships 
between processes and structures of 
politics and of communication. We 
welcome proposals for papers and 
panels representing the full range of 
disciplinary perspectives, research 
questions, and scholarly methods 
that can advance understanding of 
this multifaceted subject. We hope to 
receive proposals that offer diversity 
in: units of analysis, from individual 
cognitive processing of political in- 
formation to comparative studies of 
national political communication 
systems; methods, from textual 
analysis to large-scale social surveys; 
contexts, from electioneering to gov- 
erning to the political consequences 
of popular culture; viewpoints, from 
normative interests in democratic 
processes to technological interests in 
political communication practices; 
actors, from voters to political jour- 
nalists and professionals to elites and 
political leaders; and intellectual 
traditions, from rhetorical and crit- 
ical work to policy studies to social- 
scientific approaches to public 
opinion and the political effects of 
mass media. 

The theme of the 1994 meeting 
concerning a changing world calls 
attention to recent and ongoing 
transformations in political com- 
munication practices in the United 
States and in modern democracy gen- 
erally. We encourage especially pro- 
posals that address the conference 
theme, employ comparative or inter- 
disciplinary approaches, or offer sig- 
nificant theoretical or methodological 
contributions. Given panel limita- 
tions, we also encourage proposals 
that are appropriate for cosponsor- 
ship with other program units. 


40. Transformational Politics: John 
Rensenbrink, Bowdoin College, 
Environmental Studies Program, 
Brunswick, ME 04011; 207-725-3367 
(office); 207-725-3123 (fax). 


APSA has adopted as its theme 
for 1994 ‘‘Politics and Political Sci- 
ence in a Changing World.”’ This 
theme is highly relevant to the theo- 
retical and practical concerns of the 
Transformational Politics division. It 
is an especially interesting theme, as 
well, because so many of the efforts 
of classic ‘‘systems’’ analysts and 
others to deal with fundamental 
change proved disappointing to most 
of us. What went wrong? 

Papers are invited on themes that 
address the relationship between 
change and transformation, and the 
possible meanings and implications 
of both concepts. We seek papers 
that address some aspect of two gen- 
eral topics: 

(1) Are change and transformation 
the same? If not, how and why do 
they differ? What are the implica- 
tions, for the discipline of political 
science, of a transformational 
approach to change? 

(2) What are the transformational 
meanings and prospects of the 
changes that are taking place in the 
fields of (a) political culture (for 
example, in its psychological and 
social dimensions, in religious and 
spiritual life, in the arts, in educa- 
tion); (b) environmental policy and 
problems; (c) social and political 
movements for change; (d) compara- 
tive and global politics; and (e) polit- 
ical theory? 


41. New Political Science: Stephen 
Bronner, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 08903; 908-932-9327 
(office); 908-932-7170 (fax). 


The purpose of this section is to 
bring together those individuals who 
identify with a critical and activist 
approach to the study of political sci- 
ence. We seek papers across the 
broadest possible spectrum of the 
discipline. But we expect these papers 
will share the conviction that the 
study of politics is never value-free, 
and that political scientists, whatever 
their field or focus, have an active 
responsibility to connect their under- 
standing to the search for human 
betterment and social justice. 
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In addition to proposals for papers 
and/or panels that incorporate the 
1994 meeting theme of ‘‘Politics and 
Political Science in a Changing 
World,”’ we are generally interested 
in the following areas: 

(1) Currents in critical political 
theory, including discussions of neo- 
Marxism, critical theory, the politics 
of culture, feminist theory, and the 
idea of a new political science. 

(2) Contending perspectives on 
democracy and development, includ- 
ing discussions of Latin America, 
Asia, Middle East, Africa, women in 
the third world. 

(3) Racial and ethnic politics. 

(4) The politics of gender. 

(5) International political econ- 
omy, political responses to the 
globalization of the economy, inter- 
vention in third world politics. 

(6) Urban political economy, com- 
munity politics. 

(7) Social movements in Western 
Europe and America, political trans- 
formation in communist systems, 
agendas for the left. 

If there are other topics or themes 
in which you would be interested, we 
invite your suggestions and 
proposals. 


42. Political Psychology: Richard 
Lau, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 08903; 908-932-9250 
(office); 908-932-7170 (fax). 


Political psychology exists at the 
intersection between the disciplines of 
political science and psychology, and 
I am particularly interested in papers 
or, better yet, organized panels, that 
illustrate the mutual benefits that 
come to both disciplines from such 
interdisciplinary efforts. I hope to 
have panels that will look at both 
mass and elite, and the linkages 
between the two, using methodolo- 
gies as diverse as computer simula- 
tion, experiments, focus groups, in- 
depth analysis of one or a few 
actors, surveys, and so on. Most 
political psychology research is con- 
ducted in the subfields of voting 
behavior and international relations, 
applying theories of individual psy- 
chology to actors in those two sub- 
fields, and I expect most panels to 
have one or the other focus. But 
political psychology has much to 
contribute to the study of groups and 


organizations as well, and to indi- 
vidual political actors in other sub- 
fields, and I hope to see papers or 
panels that take a psychological per- 
spective addressing topics in political 
culture, public law, institutional 
behavior, social movements, feminist 
theory, and so on. I would hope that 
we could interest political psycholo- 
gists who rarely come to APSA to 
either contribute papers or serve as 
discussants at the upcoming meeting 
in New York, and I will do my best 
to get such individuals to participate. 
Help in this effort is appreciated. 


43. Politics and Literature: Mary P. 
Nichols, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Fordham University, Bronx, 
NY 10458; 718-579-2317 (office); 
718-367-9404 (fax). 


In accordance with the APSA’s 
theme, we are soliciting papers 
addressing the role of literature in a 
changing world. How has literature 
throughout history dealt with issues 
of change and stability, revolution 
and preservation? What is unique 
about our changing world, and is 
literature of any help to us in under- 
standing or directing change? If his- 
tory is moving toward a democratic 
world order, what different kinds of 
democratic arrangements are possible 
or desirable? How can literary works 
help us to better understand the 
problems that democracies face? 
What can poetry in the broad sense 
(drama, novels, etc.) tell us about 
liberty, equality, and participation, 
about individual rights and the 
search for community? 

Martin Heidegger criticized 
Western philosophy while suggesting 
poetry as an alternative to the dom- 
inant technological way in which 
modern men and women approach 
the world. Is there any validity to his 
suggestion that philosophers and sci- 
entists have much to learn from 
poetry? Should poetry make a dif- 
ference to how political scientists in 
particular view the world? What is 
the relation between philosophy and 
poetry? Is truth better revealed by 
poetic expression or philosophic 
thought? In light of Heidegger’s 
philosophic defense of poetry, papers 
exploring ‘‘the ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and poetry”’ 
would be especially welcome, from 
the perspective of poets or philoso- 
phers, ancient or modern. 


44. Internships and Experiential 
Education: Roberta Johnson, 
Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, Ignatian 
Heights, San Francisco, Ca 94117; 
415-666-6296 (office); 415-666-6784 
(messages); 415-666-2346 (fax). 


There are some political scientists 
who believe that you cannot ade- 
quately teach a public policy course 
which features social problem areas 
such as homelessness, the AIDS epi- 
demic, the drug epidemic, inadequate 
public education, or inadequate 
health services without ‘‘seeing’’ the 
problem first hand—visiting an emer- 
gency room in a local hospital or 
delivering meals to AIDS patients or 
to the homeless. There are some 
political scientists who believe that 
students cannot adequately learn 
about public administration without 
visiting a public agency or working in 
one as an intern. The purpose of this 
new APSA division is to promote 
and improve the quality and use of 
experience-based techniques in teach- 
ing political science. 

Our panels will be the place to 
focus on such general themes as the 
place of experiential education in the 
political science curriculum and on 
such specific areas as establishing 
standards for grading, standards for 
awarding academic credit, and stan- 
dards for supervising experiential 
learning. Papers which describe 
specific innovative courses or pro- 
grams while exploring general themes 
are especially welcome. 


45. Teaching and Learning in Polit- 
ical Science: Peter Zwick, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, California 
State University-San Marcos, San 
Marcos, CA 92026; 619-752-4089 
(office); 619-752-4030 (fax); 
PETER__ZWICK@CSUSM.EDU 
(e-mail). 


This division plans to conduct 
panels and roundtables on issues 
related to teaching and learning in 
political science at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. The 
goals of these sessions will be to 
share information and advance 
knowledge about political science 
instruction, and to encourage 
research on instruction as a legiti- 
mate scholarly activity. 

This section recognizes that the 


primary responsibility of most polit- 
ical scientists is teaching, that virtual- 
ly all academic political scientists 
teach on a regular basis, that teach- 
ing effectiveness can be enhanced 
through exposure to new ideas and 
techniques, and that there is a body 
of information about teaching and 
learning that can be shared. By open- 
ing the classroom experience to a 
wider audience, we hope to stimulate 
new initiatives that will make us 
more effective instructors and 
improve the quality of political sci- 
ence education. 

As the theme of the 1994 Meeting 
is ‘‘Politics and Political Science in a 
Changing World,’’ proposals featur- 
ing this theme are especially invited. 
Examples of topics that might fall 
under this rubric include: problems 
and innovations in teaching compar- 
ative politics, international relations, 
and modern political theory in the 
post-Soviet, post-Cold War era; re- 
valuations of the Eurocentric polit- 
ical philosophy canon; incorporation 
of diversity issues in basic U.S. 
politics courses; or curricula develop- 
ments around transitions to 
democracy. 

General proposals for panels, 
papers, and roundtables on all 
aspects of political science instruction 
are also welcome. In order to stimu- 
late thinking on the possibilities, I 
suggest the following list of possibili- 
ties, but it is not my intention to 
exclude any other ideas. 

e Innovative course and curricula 
developments in political science, 
especially ones that incorporate 
multidisciplinary components, intern- 
ships, service learning, and inter- 
national experiences. 

® Critical analyses of text 
materials. 

e Reports or studies on teaching 
methods and styles that have proven 
effective. 

e The incorporation of the com- 
puter into the instructional 
environment. 

e Innovations in teaching methods 
and course content that address 
multicultural or gender-based learn- 
ing differences. 

e Instruction that incorporates 
cooperative learning, including the 
case method, simulations, and other 
group work. 

e Research on teaching effective- 


ness, including techniques of instruc- 
tor evaluation, such as question- 
naires, peer review, video recording, 
and other technologies. 

¢ Research on student assessment 
and learning outcomes, including 
innovations in testing, research 
assignments, class projects, and 
senior experiences. 

¢ Work on student recruitment 
and retention issues. 

¢ New approaches to graduate 
education, especially curricula 
innovations. 

¢ Programs to train graduate stu- 
dents to teach effectively. 

Scholars teaching similar courses at 
different institutions are also invited 
to propose panels and roundtables 
that focus on instructional techniques 
and innovations in their particular 
field. For example, people teaching 
Constitutional Law might propose a 
panel on using the case approach in 
the undergraduate course. Likewise, 
international relations instructors 
who use the case method might wish 
to evaluate the effectiveness of 
various techniques. Those teaching 
political behavior might address 
issues of incorporating survey 
research experiences. 

Faculty should also encourage stu- 
dents to propose panels and round- 
tables around their experiences, 
which might prove instructive to a 
broad cross-section on instructors. 
For example, students might evaluate 
‘“capstone’’ experiences, internships, 
independent studies, or case method 
classes. 

Please feel free to propose addi- 
tional ideas for panels and round- 
tables that you consider worthwhile. 
Our goal is to include and have an 
impact on all aspects of teaching and 
learning. 


46. Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy: Barbara A. Bardes, 
Mundelein College of Loyola Univer- 
sity, SKY 204, 6525 N. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, IL 60626; 312-508- 
8010 (office); 312-274-4091 (fax). 


The arrival of the post-Cold War 
era in international relations suggests 
that the publics of the United States 
and nations throughout the world 
will be facing new issues in foreign 
policy. As democratic reforms take 
hold in formerly authoritarian 


regimes, citizens will publicly debate 
and take positions on such issues as 
interventionism—economic, political 
and military; the role of the United 
Nations in world affairs; the creation 
of new ethnic or religious states; and 
issues involving international trade 
and competition. 

Proposals are invited for papers 


and panels that will examine public 
opinion in the United States and 
from a comparative perspective on 
such issues as: multilateral action in 
the post-Cold War era; the role to be 
played by the United States, the 
European Community, and Japan in 
world affairs; and the justification of 
the use of force. Additionally, pro- 


posals are invited that look to the 
larger theoretical issues facing the 
field including the underlying dimen- 
sions of public opinion, the role 
played by information and emotion 
in opinion formation, and the ten- 
sion between elite and mass opinion 
on foreign policy issues. 


Open House 


The APSA Headquarters Building 


You are cordially invited to visit the APSA Headquarters Building at 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., a short walk from the Washington Hilton and Towers. The 
building will be open for member visits at 10:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday. Please show your convention badge to the receptionist. 


While at the APSA building take a look at the Pendleton Herring Print Collection 
featuring politics in art. The collection is the result of the generosity and perspicacity of 
Pen Herring and others. The prints are displayed in the offices and public rooms on the 
first and second floors of the building. Patricia Spellman of the APSA Staff will be 
available to show you around and to answer your questions regarding the print collection. 


¢ OPEN EARLY “TIL LATE EVERY DAY 

¢ ALL NIGHT FRIDAY & SATURDAY 

¢ BREAKFAST, LUNCH, DINNER & SUPPER 
* BRUNCH ON SUNDAY 


Ehe New Cimes 


TELLS THE REST OF 
THE COUNTRY WHAT 


Washington 


ALREADY KNOWS... 


KRAMERBOOKS 
afterwords 


Cafe & Grill 


1517-21 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. « JUST ABOVE DUPONT CIRCLE 
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Washington D.C. Restaurant Guide 


One of the most enjoyable aspects of visiting Washington, D.C. is sampling the many fantastic and diverse restaurants. Diners 
can enjoy a superb selection of international cuisine to please anyone’s palate-from French, Italian and Indian to Mexican, 
Ethiopian, American and Thai. The following restaurants are highly recommended and are all within walking distance from The 
Washington Hilton & Towers, Sheraton and Omni-Shoreham. This list is by no means inclusive and diners will no doubt have 
luck finding a cozy restaurant on their own if they do a bit of window-shopping. | have begun the list with restaurants in the 
Dupont Circle area, but for the more adventurous diner, Adams Morgan is just around the corner where virtually any cuisine can 
be tasted. 


The cost of dinner for two, including cocktail, appetizer, entree plus tax and 15% tip is the basis for the following scale: $40 or 
less, $; $41-75, $$; $76-$140, $$$; and more than $140, $$$$. Bon Appetit! 


DUPONT CIRCLE 


VINCENZO 1606 20TH St. Hours: M-F Noon-2pm, 6:30-9:30pm; Sat 6-10pm. Authentic italian cuisine whose specials include 
fettuccine Alfredo, linguine and clam sauce, and lamb stew. $$$ 


DONNA ADELE 2100 P St. Hours: M-H 11:30am-2:30pm, 5:30-10:30pm; F-Sat 5:30-11pm; Sun 5:30-9:30pm. New menus 
drawn up daily, such as plump raviolli with eggplant stuffing and red snapper presented on a bed of black olives and sliced 
artichoke bottoms. Reservations. $$$ 


LUCIE 2915 Massachusetts Ave., Hours: M-Sat 11:30am-2pm; 6-10pm; Sun 11:30-2:30; 6-9:30pm. Nouvelle cuisine featuring 
miniature salads and small custards. Reservations. $$$$ 


OBELISK 2029 P St. Hours: M-Sat 6-10pm. Italian cuisine. Offers a fixed price of $33, enjoy four or five course menus with 
choice of cheese or dessert or both. $$$ 


PIZZERIA PARADISO 2029 P St. Hours: M-H 11am-11pm; Fri and Sat 11am-midnight; Sun noon-10pm. A must visit for pizza 
lovers, offering authentic style crusts with unusual toppings. $ 


CAFE LUNA 1633 P St. Hours: M-H 8am-11:30pm; Fri 8am-2am; Sat 10am-2am; Sun 10am-11:30pm. Italian cuisine. Voted 
"650 Best Values" in Washington Post. Featuring fresh pasta, pizza and salads. Great cappuccino and desserts. $ 


CITY LIGHTS OF CHINA 1731 Connecticut Ave. Hours: M-H 11:30am-10:30pm; F 11:30-11pm; Sat Noon-11pm; Sun Noon- 
10:30pm. Featuring Hunan style Northern Chinese cuisine in a cozy atmosphere. $ 


JOE AND MOE’S RESTAURANT 1211 Connecticut Ave. NW Hours: M-F 7:30am-10:30pm; Sat 6pm-1am(big band dancing). 
World famous steak and seafood house/nightclub. American cuisine with menus available in Spanish, French, Japanese, Arabic 
and German. $$$ 


KRAMERBOOKS & AFTERWORDS CAFE 1517 Connecticut Ave. Hours: S-H 7:30am-1am; 24 hours Fri&Sat. Full service 
restaurant featuring fresh fish, pastas, salads from around the world, with live music on the weekends. $$ 


LA TOMATE 1701 Connecticut Ave. (202)667-5505 Featuring excellent Italian cuisine in a romantic, charming setting on the 
corner of Connecticut. Reservations. $$-$$$ 


ODEON CAFE 1714 Connecticut Ave. Hours: M-F 11:30am-Midnight; Sat. 5pm-Midnight; Sun 5pm-10:30pm. Charming italian 
restaurant featuring a huge selection of all the traditional favorites. Diners will enjoy their meals on a large balcony overlooking 
the art deco bar and main dining room. $ 


PAN ASIAN RESTAURANT 2020 P. St. Hours: S-H 11:30am-10pm; Fri & Sat 11:30am-11pm. Highly recommended by several 
local dining critics, featuring distinctive Asian cuisine. Reservations suggested. $ 


SAM & HARRY’S 1200 19th St. Hours: M-F 11:30am-11pm; Sat 5:30-11pm. The Washington Post exclaims "Here is the steak 
that made America great!" Also featuring fresh fish, lobster and prime chops set in a comfortable dinning room with full bar. 
Live jazz nightly from 8:30 to midnight, Sat 9-1am. Reservation, coat and tie. $$$ 


SUSHI TARO 1503 17th St. Hours: M-H 11:30-2pm, 5:30-10pm; Fri&Sat 11-2pm, 5:30-10:30; Sun 5:30-10pm. Traditional 
Japanese style dishes served with steamed rice and choice of sauces. Reservations. $$ 


TAJMAHAL RESTAURANT 1327 Connecticut Ave. Hours: M-F 11:30am-2:30pm, 5:30pm-10pm; Sat & Sun 5:30-10pm. 
Washington’s oldest Indian restaurant, recommended by both the Washingtonian and Washington Post. Reservations. $ 
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ADAMS MORGAN 


| MATTI 2436 18TH St. Hours: M-H Noon-11pm; Fri-Sat noon-11:30pm. The pastas and main courses are models of Italian 
simplicity emphasizing the individual flavors. The menu offers a variety of foods, from soups and pastas to appetizers and 
substantial entrees. Reservations. $$ 


GRILL FROM IPANEMA 1858 Columbia Rd. Hours: M-H 5pm-11pm; Fri 11:30; Sat & Sun Noon-11pm. Offering a wide variety 
of seafood dishes, including peppery conch chowder and cherrystone clams, stylized in a uniquely modern setting. $$ 


STAR OF SIAM 2446 18th St. NW Hours: M-Sat. 11:30am-11pm. Sun 4-10pm. Excellent Thai food in a traditional setting with 
large chair shaped cushions adorned with glittering embroidery. Newcomers should try a sampling of the Thai curries, including 
curry with beef, red curry with fish and green curry with chicken. $ 


CAFE DALLOL 2226 18th St. Hours: Sun-H 11am-2am; Fri-Sat 11am-3am. Serving a wide variety of Ethiopian cuisine, 
including chicken, beef, lamb and vegetarian dishes. Only restaurant in the area serving Teff Injera (real Ethiopian bread). 
Reservations. $ 


MILLIE & AL’S 2440 18th St. Hours: S-H 4pm-2am; Fri&Sat Noon-2am. Perfect place for burgers, fries, beer and a lively 
atmosphere. A favorite of the locals. $-$$ 


VENEZIANO RESTAURANT 2305 18th St. Hours M-Sat 11:30am-2:30pm, 5:30 11:30pm; Sun 5:30pm-11:30pm. Italian 
cuisine set in a casual trattoria ristorant serving home made pasta, risotti, rabbit and much more. Reservations.$ 


FISH, WINGS & T’INGS 2418 18th St. Hours M-H Noon-10pm; Fri&Sat Noon-11pm. Wonderful thematic atmosohere makes 
you feel as if you are dining in Jamaica, with its colorfully painted tables and oversized kitchen stools. Everything is equaily 
good and inexpensive, but don’t pass up the firery curry wings! $ 


LAURIOL PLAZA 1801 18th St. Hours: M-Sat Noon-Midnight; Sun 11am-Midnight (Brunch until 3pm). A wonderful combination 
of Spanish and Mexican specialties with great outdoor seating. If you enjoy margaritas, be sure to try a slightly different version 
of pisco sours. $ 


LA FOURCHETTE 2429 18th St. Hours: M-S 11:30am-11pm; Sun 4-10:30pm. Wonderful french restaurant serving salmon, 
swordfish, filet, duck and veal in interesting sauces that change daily. Reservations. $$ 


MESKEREM 2434 18th St. Hours: 7 days a week Noon-Midnight. Winner of the Washingtonian’s "Very Best Restaurant Award" 
serving Ethiopian cuisine in authentic setting. Generous portions in a festive atmosphere. $-$$ 


BELMONT KITCHEN 2400 18th St. Hours: M 5:30-10pm; T-F 11:30-2:30, 5:30-10pm; Sat&Sun 11:30-3:30(brunch), 5:30- 
11:30pm. New American cuisine- specials include upside down pizzas, Kansas City Ribs and big salads. $$ 


CITIES 2424 18th St. Hours: Sun 11:30-9:30pm; M-H 5:30-2am; F 5pm-3am; Sat 2pm-3am. Featuring Los Angeles cuisine 
including such entrees as tuna tempora, fried calamari and lemon linguine with lobster. Full bar, good happy hour and night life. 
$$ 


CAFE LAUTREC 2431 18th St. Hours: S-H 5pm-2am; Fri&Sat 5pm-3am. Featuring a combination of French and Continental 
cuisine, with entrees such as Chateau Briand, Shrimp and Scallops Provencal and many seafood dishes. Reservations. $$-$$$ 


RED SEA 2463 18th St. Hours: 11am-11pm. One of the many Ethiopian restaurants in the area, serving traditional dishes in 
authentic setting. A favorite of the locals and the APSA staff. $ 


EL CARIBE 1828 Columbia Road Hours: M-H 11:30am-10pm; Fri 11:30am-11pm; Sat Noon-11:30pm; Sun Noon-10pm. 
Excellent food and service specializing in wonderful casseroles of chicken and lamb, beef and seafood. Reservations. $$ 


LA PLAZA 1847 Columbia Road Hours: 11am-11pm 7 days a week. The sister restaurant to Lauriol Plaza (listed above) 
specializing in Mexican and Spanish cuisine. Lovely terrace dinning. $ 


CAFE ATLANTICO 1819 Columbia Road Hours: S-H 5:30pm-11pm; Fri&Sat 5:30pm-12:30am. Casual atmosphere serving 
traditional Carribean dishes such as shrimp and potato croquettes, yucca fritters, curry of lamb and octopus fricasseed in red 
wine. Reservations. $$ 


POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association 
announces the 1994-95 


Congressional Fellowship Program 


WHO: Early and mid-career political scientists. 
WHY: To learn more about the legislative process through direct participation. 


HOW: A comprehensive three-week orientation period; full-time assignments as legislative aides in the House of 
Representatives and Senate; seminar program with leading congressional, 
governmental and academic figures. 


QUALIFICATIONS: A scholarly interest in Congress and the policymaking 
process; a Ph.D. completed within the last fifteen years (or near completion). 


THE FELLOWSHIP YEAR: Orientation begins November 1994; office 
assignments run December 1994 through August 15, 1995. 


STIPEND: $26,000, plus travel allowance. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Submit eight copies each of: CONGRESSIONAL 
e a detailed curriculum vitae; FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
© a personal statement (about 500 words) explaining how ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Thomas E. Mann, Chairman, The Brookings Institution 
the Congressional Fellowship Program relates to your Michael Barone, US. News & World Report 


professional goals; David S. Broder, The Washington Post 
he es : The Honorable Robert Dole, Minority Leader of the Senate 
a sample of your best writing (one published or Eugene Eidenberg, MCI Communications Corporation 
blished m: = The Honorable Thomas S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
unpublished manuscript ) David R. Gergen, U.S. News & World Report 
: + ale > Namec of rnfeccinn: af “eC The Honorable Steve Horn, United States House of Representatives 
Submit, also, the names of three professional references Abert. Wal Sect 
who have agreed to write letters of Gerald J. Kovach, MCI Communications Corporation 
: The Honorable Richard G. Lugar, United States Senate 
recommendation. Philip Meyer, University of North Carolina 
Norman J. Ornstein, American Enterprise Institute 
: Candidates < res sible f Leonard Parkinson, Atlantic Research Corporation 
REFERENCES: Candidates are esponsible for 
arranging that the letters of recommendation The Honorable David Price, United States House of Representatives 
Cokie Roberts, National Public Radio and ABC 
arrive in our offices by December 15, 1993. Robert M. Rosenzweig 
The Honorable Paul Simon, United States Senate 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: December 1, Barbara Sinclair, University of California - Riverside 
Neil Skene, Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1993; mail to Director, Congressional The Honorable Janet D. Steiger, Federal Trade Commision 
Fellowship Progr. A ican Political Charls E. Walker, Charls E. Walker Associates 
envowsnip rrogram, American ro 1uica Vin Weber, The Weber Group 


Science Association. 1527 New Eddie N. Williams, Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, Inc. 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, 


Washington, DC 20036. | Awepicn Poumicas SCENCE ASSOCIATION 
Awards will be announced by HE, CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


March 15, 1994. 
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Inside the System: Culture, Institutions, 
and Power in American Politics 
W. Lance Bennett, 


University of Washington wen 


This new American government introductory 
text was carefully crafted by Lance Bennett to 
make basic facts and concepts memorable by 
giving readers a satisfying taste of political 
analysis. Inside the System effectively 
integrates the themes of culture, institutions, 
and power into a lively narrative that will 
captivate and hold students’ attention. The 
text involves students by exploring how 
they can become more effective citizens 


Available in December for 
Spring Semester! 


Harcourt Brace. 


Revolutions , Second Edition 
Jack A. Goldstone, Stanford University 


Edited by an award-winning expert on 
revolutions, this revised anthology offers 
the most up-to-date coverage of our 
contemporary political climate. Conflicts are 
presented in a historical context to promote 
comparative discussions. Additional 
contributors include Daniel Chirot, 

Ted Robert Gurr, and Stephen M. Walt. 


Available Now for Spring Courses! 
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Light years ahead. 


Public Policy , Second Edition 
Dennis J. Palumbo, 
Arizona State University 


Ideal for courses in public policy, this text 
integrates case studies throughout that relate 
policy analysis to current issues. Includes timely 
analysis of the Clinton administration’s policies on 
the environment and health. 


Understanding the Constitution, 
Thirteenth Edition 

J.W. Peltason, 

University of California, Irvine 


Explores the practical significance of the 
Constitution’s most important provisions as they 
are construed and applied today. Presents all 
relevant decisions of the Supreme Court through 
July 1993. Students are encouraged to explore 
different interpretations of the Constitution. 


American Political Thinking: Readings 
JSrom the Origins to the 21st Century 


Robert Isaak, Pace University wen 


This timely collection of classic readings 
explores the phenomenon of the 
conservatism of American liberalism. 
Provides a balance of theoretical 
perspectives from different ideological and 
multicultural viewpoints. 


History of Political Theory: 
An Introduction 
Volume I: Ancient and 


nen 
Medieval Political Theory 


George Klosko, University of Virginia 


Presents the essential political ideas 

of major theorists and applies the 
material to contemporary issues such as 
constitutionalism. A scholarly yet flexible 
choice, this text offers students detailed 
analysis along with direct quotations from 
primary sources. 


Available for Spring Courses! 


Current events are changing so fast 
only one publisher can keep up 


with them... 


HARCOURT 
BRACE 


Harcourt Brace College Publishers ¢ 7555 Calwell Avenue, Chicago, IL 60714 ¢ 1-800-237-2665 
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Shedding New Light on Politics in 199 


Houghton Mifflin Political Science 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, POLICIES 
THIRD EDITION 


Paul E. Johnson, University of Kansas 

Gary J. Miller, Washington University, St. Louis 
John H. Aldrich, Duke University 

David W. Rohde, Michigan State University 
Charles W. Ostrom, Jr., University of Nebraska 


LNIJWNYIAOD 


American Government: People, Institutions, and Policies offers an institutional 
approach to politics, emphasizing the importance of democratic rules and proce- 
dures, the distribution of power within and across institutions, and the individual 
and collective goals that motivate policy makers. Each chapter also utilizes a unique 
format called the “leading question” to enhance critical thinking. 


832 pages * paperback « October 1993 


THE GLOBAL PUZZLE 
ISSUES AND ACTORS IN WORLD POLITICS 


Richard W. Mansbach, lowa State University 


The Global Puzzle offers one of the first post-Cold War perspectives of today’s inter- 
national political system. Rather than rely on an outdated state-centered approach, 
Mansbach focuses on the actors and issues of contemporary relations—actors such 
as United Nations, terrorist groups, and Amnesty International, and issues such as 
human rights, nuclear proliferation, and the environment. And the text’s strong his- 
torical emphasis helps students make sense of these issues by placing them ina 
broader context. 


608 pages * paperback * November 1993 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
A READER 
SECOND EDITION 


Bruce Allen Murphy, Pennsylvania State University 


Murphy’s reader spotlights some of the best writing available on American politics, 
featuring selections by Richard F. Fenno, Joe McGinnis, Theodore H. White, and 
many other modern-day political observers. Made up of biographical sketches and 
narratives, the thirty-six readings shed new light on the personalities and drama of 
political life. Headnotes provide a meaningful context for each reading, while in-text 
annotations explain terms and situations. The topical organization parallels most 
American government texts. 


535 pages * paperback « Now Available 
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THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY THE CHALLENGE OF 
GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 
BRIEF EDITION, SECOND EDITION favernment in 


Kenneth Janda, Northwestern University 
Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University o 
Jerry Goldman, Northwestern University 

Earl D. Huff, California Polytechnic State University 


The best-selling Challenge of Democracy is available in a condensed version 

covering all the basic topics in American government, retaining the two 

themes that have made the text such a success: the conflicts among the values of free- 
dom, order, equality, and between majoritarian and pluralist models of democracy. 
385 pages * paperback « Now Available 


The Challenge of Democracy is also available in two hardcover editions: © 1992 and Special 
Election Printing © 1993. 


AMERICAN COURTS 
PROCESS AND POLICY 
THIRD EDITION 


Lawrence Baum, Ohio State University 


An introduction to the structure and participants in the American legal system, this text 
focuses on the politics surrounding judicial policymaking: how judges are selected, 
how judges reach decisions, what rules or interests affect our judicial system. 


374 pages * paperback * Now Available 


BEFORE THE LAW 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LEGAL PROCESS 
FIFTH EDITION 


John J. Bonsignore, Ethan Katsh, Peter D'Errico, Ronald M. Pipkin, 
Stephen Arons, and Janet Rifkin 
All of The University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Readings and cases for Introduction to Law courses show students essential issues 
concerning the practice of law in our society. The readings draw from numerous disci- 
plinary sources: literature, history, legal studies, sociology, and criminology, as well as 
appellate decisions. 


586 pages * paperback « September 1993 


PUBLIC POLICYMAKING: 
AN INTRODUCTION 
SECOND EDITION 


James Anderson, Texas A&M University 


Public Policymaking is a concise overview of the policymaking process, from policy for- 
mation to impact, evaluation, and revision. The basic framework and models of policy 
analysis are introduced first, followed by separate chapters that discuss the different 
stages of the policy process. 


291 pages * paperback * September 1993 


13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244 


ee: 1900 S. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
aegnae Seren 925 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94303 
For adoption consideration, request 101 Campus Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540 
examination copies from your 4950 Yonge Street, Suite 809, North York, 
regional Houghion Mifflin office. Ontario, Canada M2N 6K1 
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Directory of Exhibitors 


Thursday, September 2 
Friday, September 3 
Saturday, September 4 
Sunday, September 5 


Exhibit Hours 


Exhibit Hall is located on the Concourse Level. 


9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE... 528 
1150 17th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Public Policy books and magazines. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATION BOOK EXHIBIT 
639 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


A combined exhibit of professional books from 
leading publishers. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 304, 306 
584 Broadway, Suite 410 

New York, NY 10012 


We feature premier scholarly books and journals 
from university presses. 


BASIC BOOKS 
10 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 


Basic Books will display its full range of new and 
backlist titles in the behavioral sciences. A 20% 
convention discount will be offered. 


BELMONT PUBLICATIONS 
7979 Old Georgetown Road, 
9th Floor 

Bethesda, MD 20814 


We publish the Worldwide Government Directory, a 
single volume reference source which provides 
identification of, and contact information for 
reaching senior government officials in 193 
countries. 


BERG PUBLISHERS, INC 
221 Waterman Street 
Providence, RI 02906 


An independent publisher of scholarly books and 
journals on politics, economics, law, history, 
international relations, anthropology, culture and 
women’s studies. 


BERNAN 
4611-F Assembly Drive 
Lanham, MD 20706 


Bernan, distributor of U.S. Government publications 
and Bernan Press, publisher of Election Data Book 
1992 and County and City Extra. 


BLACKWELL PUBLISHERS 
238 Main Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


A professional publisher of scholarly and text books 
and journals. 


BRASSEY’S (US) 
8000 Westpark Drive 
McLean, Va 22102 


Leading publishers in foreign policy, defense, 
national and international affairs, and military 
history. 


BRASSEY’S (UK) Ltd 
165 Great Dover Street 
LONDON SE1 4YA, UK 


Brassey’s UK, founded in 1886, is and independent 
publisher on Military and international affairs. 
Brassey’s also publishes for the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS). 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION .. 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


- 601, 602 


Publishes books on the timeliest political, economic, 
and international issues. 


BROWN & BENCHMARK 
25 Kessell Court 
Madison, WI 53711-6227 


Textbook publishing company for the Social 
Sciences. Also involved in custom publishing. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2120 Berkeley Way 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


= 
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Scholarly and general interest books in hardcover 
and paperback. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS . . 312, 314 
40 West 20th Street 
New York, NY 10011 


Books and journals. 


CARNEGIE COUNCIL ON ETHICS & 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

170 East 64th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


Teaching materials on Ethics and International 
Affairs. 


FRANK CASS 
Gainsborough House, 11 
Gainsborough Road 
London, England E11 1RS 


Publisher of books and journals on international 
studies, politics, economic development, history, 
military and strategic studies. 


CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box One 
Chatham, NJ 07928 


.- 311, 313 


At the cutting edge in the field of politics featuring 
BRITAIN AT THE POLLS and THE ELECTION OF 
1992. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 

5801 South Ellis Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60637 


607, 609 


Publisher of scholarly books. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
562 West 113th Street 
New York, NY 10025 


CONGRESSIONAL DATABASE 
2020 Pennsylvania Ave, NW #259 
Washington, DC 20006 


Educational software program for political scientists 
about Congress, including biodata, committee 
information, voting record ratings, financial assets 
and U.S. map. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS .... 317, 319 
Sage House/ 512 East State Street 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


Visit our display of new and recent books in 
political science, political economy, and related 
disciplines. 


CQ PRESS 
1414 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 


101, 102 


Publisher of political science text books for college 
use. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 


Visit D.C. Heath to see exciting texts on Soviet 
politics and the changing face of Europe. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 90660 
Durham, NC 27708-0660 


303, 305 


Books and journals in political science, public policy 
and political theory. 


THE DUSHKIN PUBLISHING GROUP, INC. 410 
Sluice Dock 
Guilford, CT 06437 


F.E. PEACOCK PUBLISHING 
115 West Orchard 
Itasca, IL 60143 


College Text Books. 


THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC 
615 Merrick Avenue 
Westbury, NY 11590 


Law and law-oriented textbooks and casebooks. 


THE FREE PRESS/LEXINGTON 

320, 322 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


The Free Press/Lexington Books publishes scholarly 
books on Political Science and related areas of 
study. 


FJV COMPANY 
P.O. Box 187 
Arlington, VA 22210 


Information directory tracking current research on 
foreign policy, international relations and 
international economics. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR 
PROGRAM /CIES 

3007 Tilden Street, NW 

Suite 5M 

Washington, DC 20008 
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Fulbright grants for lecturing or advanced research 
in 135 countries. 


GREENWOOD PUBLISHING GROUP 517, 519 
88 Post Road West 
Westport, CT 06881-5007 


Texts, monographs, and reference books for under- 
graduate and graduate students, experts, and 
policymakers covering government, international 
relations, public policy/administration. 


HARCOURT BRACE PUBLISHERS 
7555 Caldwell Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60714 


College level textbooks in the field of political 
science. 


HARPERCOLLINS PUBLISHERS 
10 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 


The College Division of HarperCollins will feature 
their latest college textbooks and supplemental 
material. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


HELDREF PUBLICATIONS 
1319 Eighteenth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Journals and magazines for teachers, researchers, 
and administrators. 


THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
214 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 


HOLMES & MEIER PUBLISHERS, INC... 425 
30 Irving Place 
New York, NY 1003 


Holmes & Meier is an independent publishing house 
committed to timely, athoritative books on art, 
biography, costume history, economics & public 
policy, history, international affairs, Judaica & 
Holocaust studies, political science, and women’s 
studies. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1240 Randolph Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20017 


Publishers of scholarly texts by and/or about 
minorities in the U.S. and around the world. 


HUMANITIES PRESS 
165 First Avenue 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
54 East Gregory Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820 


Publisher of scholarly books and journals. 


INFO-SOUTH/NORTH SOUTH CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 

1500 Monza Avenue 

Coral Gables, FL 33146 


INFO-SOUTH, Latin American Information System. 


INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 

11 Dupont Circle, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 


A private, non-profit research institution for the 
study and discussion of international economic 
policy. 


INDIANA UNIVERISTY PRESS 
601 North Morton Street 
Bloomington, IN 47404 


Publishers of scholarly books on political science 
and international affairs. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
DIPLOMACY*PEW CASE STUDIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

37th & O Streets, NW 

Room 422A I.C.C. 

Washington, DC 20057-1052 


Pew Case studies in international affairs, timely 
reports on the changing world order, books on 
diplomacy. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY CONSORTIUM FOR 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH .. 506 
426 Thompson 

Ann Arbor, Mi 48109 


ICPSR provides: repository and dissemination 
service for machine-readable social science data; 
training in techniques of quantitative social analysis. 


JAI! PRESS INC. 
55 Old Post Road #2 
Greenwich, CT 06836 


Serial Publications, monographs and journals in the 
social sciences. 


407 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2715 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


204, 206 


Johns Hopkins publishes in American politics 
(Congress, presidency, political behavior), 
comparative and international politics (regime 
change, democratization/liberalization), and political 
thought (constitutionalism, democratic theory, 
liberalism). 


JOSSEY-BASS PUBLISHERS 
350 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 


Publishes authoritative resources for academicians 
and practitioners on a wide-variety of political 
science subjects. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KANSAS .. 508, 510 
2501 West 15th Street 
Lawrence, KS 66049 


Publisher of books in the areas of political theory, 
urban politics, presidential studies, constitutional 
history, and military and strategic studies. 


KENDALL/HUNT PUBLISHING COMPANY 309 
4050 Westmark Drive 
Dubuque, IA 52002 


Kendall/Hunt is the largest custom publisher in the 
United States with over 3200 titles in print and 
over 48 years of experience. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY 616 
663 South Limestone Street 
Lexington, KY 40508 


Publication of scholarly, trade, and text books. 


LEGI-SLATE 
777 North Capitol Street 
Washington, DC 20002 


The original and leading online service covering 
Congress and Federal Regulations - including votes, 
voting analysis and press information. 


LIBERTY FUND, INC. 
8335 Allison Pointe Trail #300 
Indianapolis, IN 46250 


An educational foundation publishing modern 
editions of classic works related to the ideal of a 
society of free and responsible individuals. 


LONGMAN PUBLISHING GROUP 
10 Bank Street 
White Plains, NY 10606 


398, 119 
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Left, right, center. Comparative, normative, 
descriptive--Longman has some of the most 
interesting and provocative textbooks in political 
science. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 403 
P.O. Box 25053 
Baton Rouge, LA 70893 


Publisher of scholarly and trade books. 


LYNNE RIENNER PUBLISHERS 
1800 30th Street #314 
Boulder, CO 80301 


Scholarly and reference books, college textbooks; 
agriculture, social sciences and Third World studies, 
History, women’s studies. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, MA 01004 
Books on political theory and political issues. 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING COMPANY . 324 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


College textbooks. 


M.E. SHARPE, INC. PUBLISHERS 
80 Business Park Drive 
Armonk, NY 10504 


M.E. Sharpe publishes titles in the fields of Asian, 
Russian and East European Studies, History and 
Economics. Audiences include the academia, 
libraries and universities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS'-= 117 
839 Greene Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


Publisher of scholarly books in Political Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS .. 527 
2037 University Avenue, SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 


Academic books. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI PRESS .... 511 
2910 LeMone Bivd. 
Columbia, MO 65201 


The Press publishes books in political science, 
intellectual history, literature, and history. 


Box 429 


McGRAW-HILL, INC 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


426, 428 


College-level texts and supplements in political 
science and related disciplines. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

1560 Broadway, Suite 700 

Denver, CO 80202 


NCSL’s goals are to improve the effectiveness of 
state legislatures, foster interstate cooperation, and 
assure states’ a strong voice in the federal system. 


NATIONAL JOURNAL 
1730 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Publisher of The Almanac of American Politics, 
National Journal, The Capital Source and other 
publications. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION . 423 
1424 16th St, NW Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20036 


Independent, private, nonprofit institution that 
publishes books and periodicals and carries on 
research and policy formulation in the public 
interest. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS ... 


NELSON-HALL PUBLISHERS 
111 North Canal Street 
Chicago, IL 60606 


College textbooks. 


NEWSBANK, INC. 
5020 Tamiami Trail North 
Suite 110 

Naples, FL 33940 


Provider of newspapers, periodicals and statistics 
full text on CD ROM and on microfiche with CD 
ROM indexes. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10036 


Newspaper in education programs and 
services to professors and teachers at special 
educational discounts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
PRESS 

P.O. Box 2288 

Chapel Hill, NC 27515 


UNIVERSITY OF CKLAHOMA PRESS .. 121 
1005 Asp Avenue 
Norman, OK 73019-0445 


Scholarly books on political science and related 
fields of interest. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


100, 111 


Books and journals. 


PARAGON HOUSE 
90 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10011 


Publisher of books in political science for the trade 
and academic markets, american government, 
international relations, women’s issues, and policy 
studies. 


PENGUIN USA 
375 Hudson Street 
New York, NY 10014 


Books in political science and related fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 

127 North Bellefield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


Books: The Pitt Series in Policy and Institutional 
Studies, Bert Rockman, editor. 


PRENTICE HALL 
College Exhibits 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


404, 406 


Prentice Hall offers current political science 
textbooks and manuals. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
41 William Street 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


212, 214 


Trade and scholarly titles in international relations, 
political economy, comparative politics, American 
politics, eastern Europeam poltics, and political 
theory. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS VIDEO ARCHIVES ... 
1000 Liberal Arts & Education Building 
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1000 


120 
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We are the education and research archives of C- 
SPAN programming offering public affairs 
videotapes and transcripts, and CD-ROM. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC 
201 East 50th Street, 18-1 
New York, NY 10022 


211, 213 


Publisher. 


1700 Main Street 
P.O. Box 2138 
Santa Monica, CA 90407-2138 


Public Policy Research and Analysis. 
ROUTLEDGE 


29 West 35th Street 
New York, NY 10001 


422, 424 


ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
4720-A Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
112 East 64th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


Books in the Social Sciences. 
SAGE PUBLICATIONS, INC 


2455 Teller Road 
Newbury Park, CA 91320 


Sage Publications, Inc. is a leading international 
educational and professional publisher of books, 
journals, newsletters, and related materials. 


SIMON & SCHUSTER ACADEMIC 
REFERENCE 

15 Columbus Circle 

New York, NY 10023 


Encyclopedia of the Presidency and other quality 
reference books. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, CA 94305 


Publishers of scholarly books. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK PRESS 
State University Plaza 
Albany, NY 12246 


Scholarly books. 


ST. MARTiN’S PRESS 
COLLEGE DIVISION 

175 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1202 
New York, NY 10010 


106, 108, 110 


Publisher of college-level textbooks. 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS SCHOLARLY AND 
REFERENCE DIVISION 112, 114 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10010 


Scholarly texts in the social and political sciences, 
literature and general culture. 


TAYLOR & FRANCIS 
1900 Frost Road, Suite 101 
Bristol, PA 19007-1598 


International publisher of scholarly and scientific 
books and journals. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Broad and Oxford Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


University press-scholarly titles of interest to 
political scientists. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS 524 
293 Communications Building 
Knoxville, TN 37996-0325 


Publishes trade, scholarly, and regional books. 


TIAA-CREF 
730 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


TIAA-CREF is a fully funded portable retirement 
system for staff members of U.S. colleges, 
universities, independent schools and related 
nonprofit educational institutions. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND .... 
41 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


The Twentieth Century Fund is a research 
foundation undertaking timely analysis of economic, 
political, and social issues. 


UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE 409 
1550 M Street, NW #700 
Washington, DC 20005 


Display of materials on grants, fellowships, books, 
and publications available from the Institute. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS OF AMERICA. . 208, 210 
4720-A Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 


Since its inception in 1975, UPA has produced an 
extensive range of publications, including 
monographs, textbooks, reference works, and 
edited collections in the humanities and social 
sciences. 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

10 Davis Drive 

Belmont, CA 94002 


WASHINGTON MONTHLY 


W.W. NORTON &CO.INC. ...... 115, 116 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10110 


International publisher of texts and general books. 


WESTVIEW PRESS 
5500 Central Avenue 
Boulder, CO 80301 


512, 514 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS .. 603 
114 North Murray 
Madison, WI 53715 


Publisher of scholarly books and journals. 


THE WORLD BANK 
1818 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20433 


YALE UNIVERISTY PRESS 
92A Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 
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INNESOTA BOOTH 527 


Jane Bennett and William Chaloupka, editors 
In the Nature of Things 

Language, Politics, and the Environment 
$17.95 paper $39.95 cloth 224 pages 


Ruth Frankenberg 


| White Women, Race Matters 


The Social Construction of Whiteness 
$16.95 paper $44.95 cloth 304 pages 


Vernon W. Ruttan, editor 

Agriculture, Environment and Health 

Toward Sustainable Development in the 21st Century 
$19.95 paper $39.95 cloth 384 pages 


Michael Carley and Ian Christie 
Managing Sustainable Development 
$19.95 paper 288 pages 


| W.M. Adams 


Wasting the Rain 
Rivers, People, and Planning in Africa 
$17.95 paper 240 pages 


Jean-Frangois Lyotard 
Political Writings 
$18.95 paper $49.95 cloth 320 pages 


Genevieve Lloyd 

The Man of Reason 

“Male” and “Female” in Western Philosophy 
Second edition 
$12.95 paper 176 pages 


Partha Chatterjee 


) Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World 


| A Derivative Discourse 


$16.95 paper 244 pages 


Tom Bottomore 

Political Sociology 

Second Edition 

$13.95 paper $34.95 cloth 160 pages 


Announcing a new series 
Borderlines 
David Campbell and Michael Shapiro, editors 


stop by our booth or order from 
University of Minnesota Press 
2037 University Ave. S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455-3092 
1-800-388-3863 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE COURSE SYLLABI COLLECTION 
ORDER FORM 


The Course Syllabi Project has developed selected collections of exemplary syllabi for reference and adaption by 
departments, faculty and graduate students in designing courses. If you are planning a new course, revising a 
current course, or adding a course to your undergraduate curriculum, the collections of course syllabi edited by 
experienced faculty provide valuable guidance and references. 


Introductory/Survey Courses 

Introduction to Political Science, edited by John C. Wahlke, University of Arizona 
Introduction to International Relations, edited by Linda Brady, Georgia Inst. of Technology 
Comparative Government and Politics, edited by Frank L. Wilson, Purdue University 
American Government and Politics, edited by Marjorie R. Hershey, Indiana University 
Introduction to Political Theory, edited by Peter G. Stillman, Vassar College 


Advanced/Upper Division Courses 

Public Law, edited by Leif H. Carter, University of Georgia 

Methodology, edited by John R. Freeman and W. Phillip Shively, University of Minnesota 
Capstone Course/Senior Seminar, edited by Ronald Kahn, Oberlin College 

Public Administration, edited by Naomi Lynn, Sangamon State University 

Political Behavior, edited by Nancy H. Zingale, College of St. Thomas 


s Indicate the titles and number of copies desired 
+ The Syllabi are $5.00 EACH. Orders must be PREPAID. 
. Visa/Mastercard accepted. Orders shipped via regular UPS. 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING: 
UP TO $10 

$10.01-$30.00 

$30.01-$50.00 


Name (please print clearly) 


Address j State 
Method of Payment: __Check _Vi _Mastercard 
Card Number: Exp: Phone: 


Signature 


Send to:APSA Publications, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 483-2512 Fax (202) 483-2657 


AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


1993-95 Directory of Director of 
Undergraduate Undergraduate 


Political Science : science 


Faculty 1993-95 


he fourth revised edition of the Directory 

identifies political science departments and 

faculty at colleges in the United States whose 
highest degree is the bachelor of arts. Each faculty 
member is listed with rank, highest degree, and fields 
of specialization. 
The Directory is a companion to APSA's Graduate Faculty and Programs in Political 
Science. Graduate Faculty lists departments and the faculty who teach undergraduate and 
graduate students at universities conferring a B.A. and an M.A. or both M.A. and Ph. D. in 
political science. It provides information on entrance requirements, tuition, and financial aid, as 
well as brief program descriptions. 


Both books are important references for advising students and locating political scientists for 
professional activities. 


Both directories are published triennially and have an alphabetical faculty index. SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR 
APSA MEMBERS ONLY: Members can order both books for a total of $40 plus postage. 
___ copy(s) of 1993-95 Directory of Undergraduate Political Science Faculty 
(_] $20 members (_] $35 nonmembers 
____ copy(s) of 1992-94 Graduate Faculty and Programs in Political Science 
$25 members L_}$45 nonmembers 


| 


set(s) of both books 
_1$40 per set, members only 


Card No. | | 


Orders must be prepaid. : 
Signature 


Charge my: MasterCard UVISA Exp. date 


Add $3.50 for postage and handling. 
Name 


Address 
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Academy of Political Science . 201 
University of Akron 

Basic Books 

Blackwell Publishers 

Brassey’s (US) 

Brookings Institution 

Back Cover 


Chatham House .... 


Columbia University 
232, 233 


CQ Press 226, 227 


University of California 


Cambridge University 
Journals 


University Press of 
Colorado Cover Il 


Cornell University Press 242, 243 


University of Chicago 


Duke University Press 
University of Florida 
Free Press 

F.E. Peacock 
Georgetown University 


Greenwood Publishing 
260, 261 


Harvard University Press 193-197 
HarperCollins Publishers .... 287 


HarperCollins College 
Publishers 205, 206, 207 


178, 179 


Directory of Program Advertising 


Houghton Mifflin 180, 181 
University of Illinois Press ... 204 
Indiana University Press .... 255 


Johns Hopkins University 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington Books 

Liberty Fund 

Little, Brown and Company . . 


Louisiana State University 


Macmillan Publishing Company 253 


University of Massachusetts 


University of Michigan Press . 254 
University of Minnesota Press 189 


University of Missouri 


M.E. Sharpe 
University of Nebraska Press . 247 


State University of New York 
266, 267 


New York University Press .. 218 
North Carolina Press 


Northern Illinois University 


University of Oklahoma Press 212 
Oxford University Press 208-211 
Penguin USA 198, 199 


Penn State Press 202, 203 


University of Pittsburgh Press 156 
Routledge 146, 147 


Prentice-Hall 


Russel Sage Foundation 
Simon & Schuster 
St. Martin’s Press .... 134-137 


St. Martin’s Press, Scholarly & 
Reference 


Stanford University Press 


Temple University 


University Press of America . . 274 
Wadsworth Publishing . 258, 259 
Westview Press 

West Publishing 

W.W. Norton 

University of Wisconsin Press 270 


Yale University Press .. 272, 273 


. 154, 155 
Po] Rowman & Littlefield ......213 
Kramerbooks & Afterwords .. 174 
University Press of Kansas 
264 
217 
265 
220 
Cambridge University PO United States Institute of 
Harcourt Brace ....... 


NEW BOOKS FROM HARVARD 


BOOTH 417 


The Hollow Core 

Private Interests in National Policy Making 
lohn P. Heinz, Edward O. Laumann, 
Robert L. Nelson, and Robert H. Salisbury 
$39.95 


The Partial Constitution 


Cass R. Sunstein 
$35.00 


pir Limits of Freedom 


Contract 
Michael |. Trebilcock 
$35.00 


The Lost Lawyer 

Failing Ideals of the Legal Profession 
Anthony T. Kronman 

$35.00 


Nonprofits for Hire 

The Welfare State in the Age of Contractin, 
Steven Rathgeb Smith and Michael mM 
$35.00 


Black Faces, Black Interests 


The Representation of African 
Americans in Congress 
Carol M. Swain 

$37.50 


A Hi of Women 
in the West 


Georges Duby and Michelle Perrot 
General Editors 

Volume Ill: Renaissance and 
Enlightenment Paradoxes 

Edited by Natalie Zemon Davis 
and Arlette Farge 

Belknap 49 halftones $29.95 
Volume IV: Emerging Feminism from 
Revolution to World War 

Edited by Geneviéve Fraisse 
Michelle Perrot 

Belknap 47 halftones $29.95 


The Key of Liberty 

The Life and Democratic Writings of 
William Manning, 

“A laborer,” 1747-1814 

Edited and with an introduction by 
Michael Merrill and Sean Wilentz 
The John Harvard Library 

$37.50 cloth/$14.95 paper 


Segregation and the 
Making of the Underclass 
Douglas S$. Massey and 
Nancy A. Denton 
$29.95 


From Protest to Politics 

The New Black Voters in American Elections 
Katherine Tate 

A Russell Sage Foundation Book $32.50 


To Make a Nation 

The Rediscovery of American Federalism 
Samuel H. Beer 

Belknap $29.95 


Bright Radical Star 
Black Freedom and White 
Supremacy on the Hawkeye Frontier 
Robert R. Dykstra 

$47.50 


Northem Protest 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Chicago, and 
the Civil Rights Movement 

lames R. Ralph, Jr. 

$27.95 


The Black Atlantic 


Modernity and Double-Consciousness 


Paul Gilroy 
$24.95 


After the Cold War 

International Institutions and State 

Strategies in Europe, 1989-199] 

Edited by Robert O. Keohane, 

Joseph S. Nye, and Stanley Hoffmann 
Center for International Affairs 

$50.00 cloth/$22.50 paper 


The Soviet Social Contract 
and Why It Failed 

Welfare Policy and Workers 

Politics from Brezhnev to Yeltsin 


Linda |. Cook 
$45.00 


Westminster’s World 


Understanding Political Roles 


Donald D. Searing 
$49.95 


The Anatomy of 
Antiliberalism 
Stephen Holmes 
$29.95 


Japan’s Political 
Marketplace 

|. Mark Ramseyer and 
Frances McCall Rosenbluth 
$39.95 


Chester Bowles 
New Dealer in the Cold War 
Howard B. Schaffer 
$29.95 
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NEW BOOKS FROM HARVARD 


The Future of Health Policy 
Victor R. Fuchs 
$29.95 


Private Choices and 
Public Health 

The AIDS Epidemic in an 
Economic Perspective 

Tomas |. Philioson and 
Richard A. Posner 

$29.95 


Breaking the Vicious Circle 


Toward Effective Risk Regulation 


Stephen Breyer 
$22.95 


Free for All? 


Lessons from the 

RAND Health Insurance Experiment 
Joseph P. Newhouse and 

the Insurance Experiment Group 
$49.95 


At Women’s Expense 

State Power and the Politics of Fetal Rights 
Cynthia R. Daniels 

$19.95 


A Measure of Malpractice 


Medical Injury, Malpractice litigation, and 
Patient Compensation 

Paul C. Weiler, Howard H. Hiatt 
Joseph P. Newhouse 

William G. Johnson, Troyen A. Brennan, 
and Lucian L. leape 

$29.95 


BOOTH 417 


Sexy Dressing Etc. 
Duncan Kennedy 
$24.95 


Only Words 
Catharine A. MacKinnon 
$14.95 


Crime in the Making 
Pathways and Turning Points through Life 
Robert |. Sampson and John H. Laub 
$32.50 


Marxist Intellectuals and 
the Working-Class 
Mentality in Germany, 
1887-1912 


Stanley Pierson 
$39.95 


Hei s Crisis 
Philosophy and Politics in Nazi Germany 


Hans Sluga 
$29.95 


G.B. Vico 

The Making of an Anti-Modern 
Mark Lilla 

$39.95 


The Practice of 
Moral Judgment 


Barbara Herman 
$29.95 


The Sicilian Mafia 

The Business of Private Protection 
Diego Gambetta 

$39.95 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Juri 
Richard A. Posner 
$15.95 


We the People 
Volume |: Foundations 
Bruce Ackerman 
Belknap $9.95 


The Vital South 


How Presidents Are Elected 
Earl Black and Merle Black 
$14.95 


After the Rights Revolution 
Reconceiving the Regulatory State 

Cass R. Sunstein 

$15.95 


Nationalism 

Five Roads to Modernity 
Liah Greenfeld 

$19.95 


Legislating T 
The White House and Capitol Hill from 
Eisenhower to Reagan 


Mark A. Peterson 
$15.95 


Governing the Workplace 
la 


The Future of Labor and Employment Law 


Paul C. Weiler 
$15.95 


Health Services Research 


Key to Health Policy 


Edited by Eli Ginzberg 
$18.95 


The Profit Motive 
and Patient Care 


The Changing Accountability of 
Doctors and Hospitals 


Bradford H. Gray 
$18.95 


Harvard 

University 

Press Cambridge, MA 02138 
Call tollfree: 1-800-448-2242 
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THE SCAR 
OF RACE: 


PaulM.Sniderman 
and Thomas Piazza 


What, precisely, is the clash over race in the 1990s, and does it support the charge 


of a “‘new racism,” more subtle and covert than the bigotry of a generation ago? 
pAUL M. SNIDERMAN 


2A These are the central questions Paul Sniderman and Thomas Piazza set out to 
THOMAS PIAZ 


answer in this book. It is a bnilliant articulation of how racial issues have become 
entangled with politics—the process of negotiating who gets what through 


THE goverment action. 
a When race becomes enmeshed in public policy issues—whether it is for the 


purpose of affirmative action or social welfare—political principles as well as 
prejudice come into play. Not just who will benefit from government programs but 
how the goal will be achieved, and at what price, are the concems that preoccupy 
thoughtful Americans. The authors demonstrate that among well-educated whites 
whether liberal or conservative, ideology, not bigotry, has the greater influence on 
public policy positions. Among less well educated whites of all political stripes, 
prejudice and discriminatory behavior remain strong. Though negative stereotyping 
and double standards persist, this book clearly documents the difference education 
has made in combatting racism. 


But the problems of race cannot be boiled down to racism. Race can now be divided 
into several distinct political agendas—each with its own relationship to prejudice, 


ideology, and the traditional American values of faimess and individual initiative. 
Harvard Sniderman and Piazza provide a new setting for understanding racial conflicts as the 


University “politics of race.” 
Press The Belknap Press $18.95 cloth 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Call toll-free: 1-800-448-2242 


| 
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SCAR 

OF 


THE POLITICS 
PRESIDENTS MAKE 


Leadership from John Adams to George Bush 
STEPHEN SKOWRONEK 


“This is an important book. At a blow it restores the claims to relevance for analytic 


purposes of all the thirty presidencies before the so-called ‘moderns’ since FDR. The 
Politics Presidents Make bristles with original assertions, observations, and illustrations. 
‘Political time’—and the possibility that it may now be waning—is among these. A 
striking notion is the presidency’s status as a ‘blunt disruptive force —for Skowronek 
the leading force, outweighing economic and social change (though accompanied by 
Leadership from them)—in challenging and altering American politics. Consequences accrue simul- 


Bus! taneously but variably in three dimensions—constitutional, organizational, and 


| Jolin idams to Gt 


political. Disruption sometimes is contained by inherited political order, sometimes 
not. Presidents are constrained to be ‘order-affirming’ as well as ‘order-disrupting.’ 
But willy-nilly they all disrupt: a potent insight.” 


—Richard E. Neustadt, Harvard University 


“This is a work of great insight. Students of American government will be shocked 


at the analytic mating of George Bush with John Adams and James Monroe or Ted 
Kennedy with Stephen Douglas. All this is as it should be, for this is a book that kicks 
aside all the conventional ways of thinking about presidential leadership and erects 
a daring, powerful analytic machine that compels attention. Skowronek’s book will 
force people to rethink the whole approach to presidential studies. I cannot recall 
reading a more interesting book on the presidency.” 


—Hugh Heclo, George Mason University 


“Stephen Skowronek is careful to capture historical uniqueness at the same time that 
he points out the common dilemmas of the presidents. Political skill and personal 
characteristics are understood and reveal the very great importance of historical 
context as it influenced the actions of each president. This is an important book.” 


—Erwin C. Hargrove, Vanderbilt University 


The Belknap Press $29.95 cloth 
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Winner of the 1993 
Woodrow Wilson 

Foundation Award 
of the American 
Political Science 


Association 


The Political Origins of 
Social Policy in the United States 


THEDA SKOCPOL 


“A monumental study that will likely become a classic in the history of the modem welfare 
state. ..ln a welcome departure from the abstract theorizing that has too often dominated de- 


bates about the history of social welfare policies in America, Ms. Skocpol...relies on careful his- 


torical research to determine which policies succeeded, which failed and why.” 
—Rosalind Rosenberg, New York Times Book Review 


“In important ways, [Skocpol] believes, Americans were actually ahead of the rest of the world 
in providing non-stigmitizing governmental benefits to needy people...Skocpol brings enormous 
energy, a fine sense of narrative, and a wealth of historical data to her task.” 

—Alan Wolfe, New Republic 


“Skocpol's book is a landmark contribution to the history and politics of American social policy. 
She has reclaimed a major and forgotten period that does much to explain why the American 
welfare state took the shape it did.” 

—Hugh Heclo, George Mason University 


The Belknap Press $34.95 cloth 


Harvard University Press 


79 Garden Street Cambridge, 02138 
Call toll-free: 1-800-448-2242 
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NEW POLITICAL SCIENCE TITLES FROM 


PENGUIN USA 


Our new Political Science catalog is available at Booth #405 


PAPERBACKS 


Ann Crittenden 

KILLING THE SACRED COWS 
Bold Ideas for a New Economy 
Penguin 0-14-017321-8 


Walter Lacquer 

EUROPE IN OUR TIME 
A History, 1945-1992 
Penguin 0-14-013969-9 
Misha Glenny 

THE FALL OF YUGOSLAVIA 

The Third Balkan War 

Revised Edition 
Penguin 0-14-023415-2 
Kyril FitzLyon and Tatiana Browning 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 

A View of Russian Under 

the Last Czar 
Overlook 0-87951-167-2 
Martin and Susan J. Tolchin 
SELLING OUR SECURITY 

The Erosion of America’s Assets 
Penguin 0-14-023120-X 


Karl Marx 

CAPITAL: Volume 2 

Translated by David Fernbach 
Introduction by Ernest Mandel 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044569-2 


CAPITAL: Volume 3 

Translated by David Fernbach 
Introduction by Ernest Mandel 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044470-6 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
Political Writings, Volume 1 
Edited, Introduced, and Translated 
by David Fernbach 


Penguin Classic 0-14-044571-4 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
AND AFTER 

Political Writings, Volume 3 
Edited, Introduced, and Translated 
by David Fernbach 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044573-0 
GRUNDRISSE 

Foundations of the Critique of 
Political Economy 

Translated with a Foreword by 
Martin Nicolaus 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044575-7 
Al Gore 

EARTH IN THE BALANCE 
Ecology and the Human Spirit 
Plume  0-452-26935-0 


David Osborne and Ted Gaebler 
REINVENTING GOVERNMENT 
How the Entrepreneurial Spirit is 
Transforming the Public Sector 
Plume 0-452-26942-3 


Jeremy Rifkin 

BEYOND BEEF 

The Rise and Fall of 

the Cattle Culture 

Plume 0-452-26952-0 


Marian Faux 

ROE V. WADE 

The Untold Story of the 

Landmark Decision that 

Made Abortion Legal 

20th Anniversary Edition 

New Introduction by the author 
Mentor 0-451-62719-9 


Mark Edmundson, editor 

WILD ORCHIDS AND TROTSKY 
Messages from 

American Universities 

Penguin 0-14-017078-2 


V. I. Lenin 

THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 
Translated with an Introduction 

by Robert Service 
Penguin Classic 0-14-018435-X 
Stephen E. Ambrose 

RISE TO GLOBALISM 

American Foreign Policy 

Since 1938 

Seventh Revised Edition 
Penguin 0-14-017536-9 
John Locke 

POLITICAL WRITINGS 

Introduced and Edited 
by David Wootton 
Mentor 0-451-62861-6 
SURVEYS FROM EXILE 

Political Writings, Volume 2 

Edited, Introduced, and Translated 

by David Fernbach 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044572-2 
Sinclair Lewis 

IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 

New Introduction by Perry Meisel 
Signet Classic 0-45.1-52582-5 


Richard Steckel and Robin Simons 
DOING BEST BY DOING GOOD 
How to Use Public-Purpose 
Partnerships to Boost 

Corporate Profits and Benefit 

Your Community 

Plume 0-452-27035-9 
Available December 1993 


Paul Harrison 

THE THIRD REVOLUTION 
Population, Environment, and a 
Sustainable World 


Penguin 0-14-014659-8 


SINCLAIR LEIS 


THE GREAT. PROPHETIC NOVEL 
ABOUT THE COMING OF 
TOTALITARIANISM TO AMERICA 


KARL MARX 


POLITICAL 
WRITINGS 


JOHN LOCKE 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
POLITICAL WRITINGS: VOLUME L | 
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The United Nations High 
Commission on Refugees 

STATE OF THE 

WORLD’S REFUGEES 

A Report from the United Nations 
High Commission on Refugees 
Foreword by Sadako Ogata, 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
Penguin 0-14-023487-X 


Kofi Buenor Hadjor 

THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY 
OF THIRD WORLD TERMS 
Penguin 0-14-051293-4 


James Bamford 

THE PUZZLE PALACE 

Inside the National Security 
Agency, America’s Most Secret 
Intelligence Organization 
Revised Edition 
Penguin 

Available January 1994 


0-14-023116-1 


Alex Ayres, editor 

THE WISDOM OF 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
Meridian 0-452-01104-3 


Blanche Weisen Cook 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Volume 1: 1884-1933 
Penguin 0-14-009460-1 
Sandra Mackey 

PASSION AND POLITICS 

The Turbulent World of the Arabs 
New Epilogue by the author 

Plume 0-452-27036-7 
Available March 1994 


Stanley Hochman and 

Eleanor Hochman 

A DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

1945 to the Present 

Revised and Updated Edition 

Signet 0-451-17807-6 
Available November 1993 


A DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 


Judith Warner 

HILLARY CLINTON 

The Inside Story 

Signet 0-451-17808-4 


William L. Clay 

JUST PERMANENT INTERESTS 
Black Americans in Congress, 
1870-1991 
Amistad 1-56743-041-4 
Russell D. Buhite and David S. Levy 
FDR’S FIRESIDE CHATS 

Penguin 0-14-017905-4 
Available November 1993 


Graham Bannock, R. E. Baxter, 
and Evan Davis 

THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY 
OF ECONOMICS 
Fifth Edition 
Penguin 0-14-051255-1 
Peter Nabokov, editor 

NATIVE AMERICAN 
TESTIMONY 

A Chronicle of Indian and White 
Relations from Prophecy to the 
Present, 1492-1992 

Foreword by Vine Deloria, Jr. 
Penguin 0-14-012986-3 


HARDCOVERS 


John Kenneth Galbraith 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FINANCIAL EUPHORIA 
Viking/Whittle 0-670-85028-4 


Isaac Kramnick and Barry Sheerman 
HAROLD LASKI 
A Life on the Left 
Allen Lane 0-7139-9106-2 
Sir Richard Evans 

DENG XIAOPING 

Viking 0-670-848 16-6 
Available December 1993 


RISE 


to 


GLOBALISM 


PAUISHARRISON 


Susan Zakin 

COYOTES AND TOWN DOGS 
Earth First! and the 
Environmental Movement 

Viking 0-670-83618-4 


Robert Mason 

CHICKENHAWK: 

BACk IN THE WORLD 

Life After Vietnam 

Viking 0-670-84835-2 


Edwin Guthman and 

C. Richard Allen, editors 

RFK: Collected Speeches 

Viking 0-670-84873-5 


Bernard Bailyn, editor 

THE DEBATE ON THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Federalist and Antifederalist 
Speeches, Articles, and 
Letters During the Struggle 
over Ratification 


Volume I: 

September 1787 to February 1788 
Library of America 0-940450-81-X 
Volume II: 

January to August 1788 

Library of America 0-940450-64-X 
2-Volume Boxed Set 
Library of America _0-940450-81-X 
Paul Hemphill 

LEAVING BIRMINGHAM 

Notes of a Native Son 

Viking 0-670-84778-X 


Coleman Young and Lonni Wheeler 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF COLEMAN YOUNG 

Viking 0-670-84551-5 
Available December 1993 


Jimmy Carter 

TALKING PEACE 

A Vision for the Next Generation 
Dutton 0-525-44959-0 


Seling Our Security 


AM ALARMING WAKE-UP CALL 
ABOUT AMERICA’S DECLINING 
ECOMOGMIC STRENGTH 


Martin and Susan J. Tolebin 


STEPHEN E. AMBROSE 
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The State of the Parties: 


1997 


BEY ON LD 


The Ray C. Bliss Institute of Applied Politics at The University of Akron is sponsoring a conference 
on “The State of the Parties: 1992 and Beyond” on September 23 and 24, 1993, at The University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. The purpose of the conference is twofold: to assess the state of American party 
organizations after the 1992 elections and to foster communication between party scholars and practi- 
tioners of party politics. 

Conference sessions will cover a broad range of topics on the health of national, state, and local party 
organizations and party activity in congressional and presidential elections. Scholars presenting papers 
include Phil Klinkner, James Reichley, Barbara Burrell, Ralph Goldman, Paul Herrnson, Jon Hale, Alan 
Gitelson, John Frendeis, Michael Margolis, and David Resnick among others. National and local regional 
practitioners will be in attendance and serve as session discussants. 

The conference keynote address will be delivered Thursday, September 23, by Ed Rollins, political 
strategist and National Campaign Director for Ronald Reagan's 1984 re-election campaign and initial manager 
for Ross Perot’s presidential campaign. His conference address is entitled “Parties and Populism: From 
Reagan to Perot? 

There is no registration fee for the conference. To register or for further information please contact 
Holly Harris Bane, Ray C. Bliss Institute of Applied Politics, The University of Akron, Akron, OH 44325- 
1904; 216-972-5182. 


The University of Akron is an Equal Education and Employment Institution 
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POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
~ QUARTERLY 


If you haven’t been reading PSQ, you’ve missed articles, 
book reviews and essays by world-class scholars like... 


Barry Blechman * Robert Dahl * Alexander Dallin * Robert Divine 
Jorge Dominguez * Raymond Garthoff = Andrew Greeley = Leon Gordenker 
Theodore Kheel = Walter LaFeber = Ralph Nader = William Niskanen * Joseph Nye 
Paul Peterson * Kevin Phillips = William Quandt = A. James Reichley 
Bruce Russett * Arthur Schlesinger * Philippe Schmitter * Frank Sorauf 
Allen Whiting * William Julius Wilson * Crawford Young * Fareed Zakaria 


Published continuously since 1886 by the Academy of Political Science, 
PSQ is the most widely read and easily accessible scholarly journal of 
political science. The Quarterly presents authoritative analyses 
essential to understanding today’s complex world. 


Subscribe now by joining the Academy of Political Science. 


Name 
Address 
City Zip 


Telephone 
Charge my: AMEX VISA _] MASTERCARD 


Card number Exp. date 


Signature 


Individuals: 1 year, $40; 3 years, $110; students, $24. Institutions, $130. 


THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
475 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, SUITE 1274 / NEW YORK, NY 10115-1274 / TEL (212) 870-2500 / FAX (212) 870-2202 
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COPS ACROSS BORDERS 


The Internationalization of U.S. Criminal Law Enforcement 
Ethan A. Nadelmann 


“Nadelmann’s outstanding book illuminates with impressive 
detail a dimension of security policy about which we know far 
too little, the international activities of national police forces. 
This book opens up a new area of research for students of in- 
ternational relations."—Peter Katzenstein, Cornell University 


480 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $16.95 December 


THE NEW GLOBAL ECONOMY 


IN THE INFORMATION AGE 


Reflections on Our Changing World 
Martin Carnoy, Manuel Castells, 
Stephen Cohen, & Fernando Henrique Cardoso 


“This new book is a gem! All the authors make important 
observations about the chaotic events of the past decade, while at 
the same time adding to their already substantial contributions to 
social science”—Jeffrey Hart, Indiana University 


176 pages cloth: $25.00 paper: $12.95 


CROSSROADS 


Congress, the President, and Central America, 1976-1992 
Cynthia Arnson 

Second Edition 

Arnson incorporates substantial amounts of new primary source 
and recently declassified material coming out of the Iran-Contra 
trials and other Freedom of Information Act requests in this new 
edition of Crossroads. She also includes an entirely new chapter 
that carries the story of the Nicaragua and El Salvador policy 
debates to the end of the Bush Administration. “This especially 
insightful and well-documented account draws on declassified 
U.S. government documents as well as the author’s interviews 
with policymakers in both branches of government.”—Latin 
American Research Review 


336 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $14.95 


BERLIN WITNESS 


An American Diplomat's Chronicle of East Germany's Revolution 
G. Jonathan Greenwald 


“From his vantage point as a senior diplomat in the American 
Embassy in East Berlin, Greenwald wrote an extraordinary six- 
month diary of the events of 1989 that culminated in the opening 
of the Berlin Wall, the collapse of the Communist GDR and 
subsequent unification. Now published as a book with an 
insightful afterword, Greenwald’s record makes a gripping hu- 
man story full of absorbing detail and the astute judgments of a 
trained observer and analyst. His running account is spiced with 
sharp assessments of American interests as the momentum of 
historic transformation gathers. Historians of the end of the cold 
war will find this remarkable account indispensable and general 
readers will find themselves absorbed in its drama.” 

—Helmut Sonnenfeldt, The Brookings Institution 
392 pages 24 illus. $32.50 


CAN WORKERS HAVE A VOICE? 


The Politics of Deindustrialization in Pittsburgh 
Dale A. Hathaway 


“Can Workers Have a Voice? is much more comprehensive than 
other studies of the reaction of workers to the process of 
deindustrialization, and it takes the workers’ perspective more 
fully into account. It emphasizes the elite role in deploying 
power in various forms and identifies such power usage convinc- 
ingly. It is distinctive in the field.” —Kenneth M. Dolbeare 
248 pages 10 charts $29.95 


WHEN BOSSES RULED PHILADELPHIA 
The Emergence of the Republican Machine, 1867-1933 
Peter McCaffery 


“This is the most thoughtful and intensive analysis of the 
emergence of a political machine of any written in recent years. 
McCaffery has mastered the theory and historiography of the 
political machine in general and applied this to a wealth of 
sources in Philadelphia. His questions are rigorously formulated, 
exhaustively researched, and convincingly stated.” 
—Terrence J. McDonald, University of Michigan 

304 pages 10 illus. $35.00 October 


GREATNESS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Rating the Presidents 
Second Edition, Updated through Ronald Reagan 
Robert K. Murray and Tim H. Blessing 


A new edition of the Presidential Performance Study that assesses 
how historians rate U.S. presidents, updated through Ronald 
Reagan. “Greatness in the White House provides us with the latest 
of the presidential polls, and the finest. . . . In seven chapters and 
a concluding section, [Murray and Blessing] discuss the ratings 
game, past polls as well as their own. Successive chapters follow 
on appearance, background, character, personality, and admin- 
istrative achievements—as rating criteria— and reactions to 
presidential rankings.”— The Historian 

192 pages cloth: $30.00 paper: $14.95 December 


INTEREST GROUP POLITICS 
IN THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 
Edited by Ronald J. Hrebenar and Clive S. Thomas 


Interest Group Politics in the Northeastern States examines each of 
the twelve northeastern states in a separate chapter that seeks to 
convey the flavor and dynamics of politics in that state as a 
foundation for explaining the lobbying activities found within 
the state. The interest groups are placed within a historical 
context and within the current framework of the structure of 
state government and the party system. Additionally, the lobby 
registration laws, restrictions on lobbyists, PAC regulations, 
PAC patterns and political contribution patterns, and relative 
power of the various interest groups in each state are noted as they 
have changed over time. 

416 pages 4 illus. cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 
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POLITICAL THEORY 


CREATING THE CONSTITUTION 

The Convention of 1787 and the First Congress 
Thornton Anderson 

240 pages cloth: $35.00 paper: $14.95 December 


RECONSIDERING THE DEMOCRATIC PUBLIC 


Edited by George E. Marcus and Russell L. Hanson 
464 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $15.95 


FAITH AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
The Correspondence between Leo Strauss 

and Eric Voegelin, 1934-1964 

Translated and edited, with an introduction, 


by Peter C. Emberley and Barry Cooper 
394 pages $45.00 


FOUCAULT AND THE CRITIQUE OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


Edited by John Caputo and Mark Yount 
240 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 
Studies of the Greater Philadelphia Philosophy Consortium 


BETWEEN GENEALOGY AND EPISTEMOLOGY 
Psychology, Politics, and Knowledge in the Thought of 
Michel Foucault 

Todd May 

144 pages $27.50 


DEMOCRACY AND DIFFERENCE 
Anne Phillips 
176 pages cloth: $30.00 paper: $14.95 


COGNITION AND EROS 

A Critique of the Kantian Paradigm 
Robin May Schott 

264 pages paper: $13.95 


MARX’S FATE 
The Shape of a Life 
Jerrold Seigel 


New in Paperback, with a New Preface 
464 pages paper: $16.50 


MARX VERSUS MARKETS 


Stanley Moore 
136 pages $22.50 


THE POLITICS OF THE ANCIENT 
CONSTITUTION 
An Introduction to English Political Thought, 1603-1642 


Glenn Burgess 
256 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 


MILTON IN GOVERNMENT 


Robert Thomas Fallon 
312 pages 2 illus. $42.50 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


GERMAN UNIFICATION IN THE EUROPEAN 
CONTEXT 


Peter H. Merkl 
464 pages cloth: $65.00 paper: $18.95 


THE ARAB BUREAU 

British Policy in the Middle East, 1916-1920 
Bruce C. Westrate 

256 pages 6 illus. $35.00 


JAPANESE SCHOOLING 

Patterns of Socialization, Equality, and Political Control 
Edited by James J. Shields, Jr. 

304 pages paper: $14.95 


p PENN STATE PRESS 
| 
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Forthcoming for Spring 1994 


FIDEL CASTRO AND THE QUEST FOR A 
REVOLUTIONARY CULTURE 


Julie Marie Bunck 
240 pages cloth: $35.00 paper: $14.95 (tent.) 


DEMOCRACY WITHIN REASON 


Technocratic Revolution in Mexico 
Miguel Angel Centeno 
256 pages cloth: $35.00 paper: $15.95 (tent.) 


THE POWER OF SYMBOLS AGAINST 


THE SYMBOLS OF POWER 

The Rise of Solidarity and the Fall of State Socialism in Poland 
Jan Kubik 

304 pages cloth: $42.50 paper: $14.95 (tent.) 
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Michelle Sears 


idealists, Scoundrels, and the Lady 
An Insider’s View of the 

Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Project 

EF. Ross Holland 


“For all who followed the economic policies of the 1980s and 
who witnessed the televised ‘Liberty Weekend 1986,’ this book 
is not to be missed.” — Dwight T. Pitcaithley, chief, cultural 
resources, Capitol Region, National Park Service. Illus. $39.95 


Advocate and Activist 
Memoirs of an American Communist Lawyer 
John Abt with Michael Myerson 


Foreword by Margaret Burnham 


“Provides considerable insight into the operations of the 
Communist party and its response to the government’s long 
and relentless crusade to destroy the Party and imprison its 
leaders.” — Peter Irons, University of California at San Diego. 
Illus. Cl: $34.95 


Paying the Piper 
Causes and Consequences of Art Patronage 
Edited by Judith Huggins Balfe 


Sixteen contributors examine various case studies of art patron- 
age, analyzing their causes and the consequences, intended 
and unintended, for the patrons themselves. Cl: $45.95; 

Pb: $14.95 


It’s All Politics 
South Alabama’s Seafood Industry 
E. Paul Durrenberger 


“Stands virtually alone in providing a detailed case study of the 
processes by which regulations were developed in one fishing 
industry.” — James M. Acheson, author of The Lobster Gangs 
of Maine. $34.95 


Women in Law 
Second edition 
Cynthia Fuchs Epstein 


“This new edition of Cynthia Epstein’s study brings fresh 
perspectives to longstanding issues concerning women and 
professional life. . . . Makes crucial contributions to our 
understanding of gender bias, gender barriers, and gender 
differences.” — Deborah L. Rhode, professor of law, Stanford 
Law School. Cl: $49.95; Pb: $17.95 


Restoring Real Representation 

Robert C. Grady 

“Important, bold, and comprehensive. . . . Anyone interested 
in exploring the terrain beyond our failing institutions of repre- 
sentation will find this skillful reconnaissance indispensable.” — 


R. Jeffrey Lustig, author of Corporate Liberalism: The Origins 
of Modern American Political Theory. $29.95 


California Red 

A Life in the American Communist Party 

Dorothy Ray Healey and Maurice Isserman 

“An engrossing story in its own right. . . . It moves us closer 
to understanding why the Communist party failed to create 


and sustain a truly independent approach to socialist politics.’ 
— Robin D. G. Kelley, Tikkun. Illus. Pb: $12.95 


Which Side 
Were You On? 


The American Communist 
Party during the Second 
World War 


Maurice Isserman 


> 


The 
American 
Communist 
Party during 
the Second 
World War 


Which Side 
Were You On? 


“Isserman’s argument is compel- 
ling, his research is sound, and 
his judgment is balanced. .. . 
The best book yet produced on 
the American Communist party. 
— Kenneth E. Hendrickson, 
American Historical Review. 
Pb: $15.95 


» 
Maurice Isserman 


The Death 
of the 

Old Left 
and 

the Birth 
of the 
New Left 


iff Hada 
Hammer 


Maurice isserman 


If | Had a Hammer 
The Death of the 

Old Left and the 

Birth of the New Left 
Maurice Isserman 


“A genuine contribution to the 
reappraisal of twentieth-century 
American radicalism.” — Michael 
Wreszin, Journal of American 
History. Illus. Pb: $12.95 


From Outrage to Action 
The Politics of Grass-Roots Dissent 
Laura R. Woliver 


“Woliver’s analysis of how systematic bias results in a 
‘silencing of voices’ is powerful and compelling.” 

— Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University. Illus. Cl: $36.95; 
Pb: $16.95 


Order at our booth for a discount or toll free 800/545-4703 


University of Illinois Press 
54 East Gregory Drive e Champaign, IL 61820 
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PRESIDENT CLINTON 
ISN T THE ONLY ONE 
WITH A POLICY FOCUS. 


This presidential election showed the great appeal of a 
proactive government policy. The present administration 
promises to move forward on issues ranging from health 
care reform to free-trade. For better or worse, these polli- 
cies are guaranteed to have a profound effect on families, 
jobs, and life in America. 


With its own focus on government policy, Government 
in America, Sixth Edition by Lineberry, Edwards, and 
Wattenberg, uses recent examples from national politics 
to illustrate important issues faced by America’s policy- 
makers. Two major themes addressed in every chapter— 
democracy and size of government—analyze the way we 
are governed and encourage independent assessments of 
politics and policy in America. 


New to this edition: 


“* Comprehensive coverage of the 1992 presidential and congressional elections 
that details the issues that mattered and the policies at stake as we near the 
21st century. 


“+ Up-to-date coverage of recent Supreme Court decisions, including 
Rust v. Sullivan and Planned Parenthood v. Casey. 


“+ Consideration of changing superpower relations and their effect on international 
politics. 


“* A section on sexual harassment and expanded coverage of women’s rights each 
demonstrate how public policy has, and has not, affected the personal sphere. 


“+ A brand new chapter on state and local government that emphasizes issues facing 
state and local policymakers (Chapter 21). 


Policy-wonks, stop by our booth (217) for information about any of our 
titles, or contact your local HarperCollins Sales Representative. 


HarperCollinsPoliticalSctence 
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HarperCollins CollegePublishers 
Political Science 1994 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


“* Government in America, 6th Edition 
Lineberry/Edwards/Wattenberg 


With its unique policy focus, this text uses recent examples from national politics to 

illustrate important issues faced by America’s policymakers. Two major themes addressed in 
each chapter—democracy and size of government—critically examine our government and the 
policies it produces. 


“+ American Government: Brief Edition 
Stephenson/Bresler/Friedrich/Karlesky 


“* American Government: A Comparative Approach 
Dunn/Slann 


Concisely covering the concepts, principles, and structures of American government, this text 


compares our government to those of other nations. This approach heightens the understand- 
ing of America’s role in the international arena. 


“ The Basics of American Politics, 7th Edition 
Wasserman 


“* Behind the Scenes in American Government: 
Personality and Politics, 9th Edition 
Woll 


Also, from 1993... 
* The Struggle for Democracy 
Greenberg/Page 


In The Struggle for Democracy, two of today’s best-known political scientists have merged their 
widely differing viewpoints to create an introductory text that genuinely breaks new ground. 
The text utilizes an analytical framework that demonstrates how government works and centers 
around the unifying theme, “the struggle for democracy.” In addition, the text clearly defines 
democracy and uses this as a basis for evaluating all aspects of American government. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


“ Politics and Policy in States and Communities, 5th Edition 
Harrigan 
With an emphasis on “rejuvenation and reform,’ the author focuses on twin perspectives: the 


political economy of state and local politics, and the impact of political reformism on states and 
communities. 


“ City Politics: Private Power and Public Policy 
Judd/Swanstrom 


WOMEN AND POLITICS 


* Different Roles, Different Voices: 
Women and Politics in the United States and Europe 
Githens/Norris/Lovenduski 


HarperCollinsCollegePublishers HarperCollinsCollegePublishers HarperCollinsCollegePublishers 
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IDEOLOGY 


“+ Political Ideologies: Left, Center, Right, Second Edition 
Charles Funderburk/Robert G. Thobaben 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


“+ Reason in Law, 4th Edition 
Carter 


Civil Rights and Civil Liberties: Toward the 21st Century 
Domino 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC POLICY 


“> The Political Environment of Public Management 
Kobrak 


“ The Dilemma of Drug Policy in the United States 
Sharp 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


International Relations 
Goldstein 


This field-defining text, written entirely from a post-Cold War perspective, balances the importance 
of international security with international political economy to show how economic forms of 
power now rival military ones. Goldstein goes beyond the three traditional levels of analysis 
(individual, domestic, and interstate) to add a fourth global dimension. The book’s presentation 
of established IR theories are enhanced by critiques of contemporary perspectives. 


“ International Organization: A Reader 
Kratochwil/Mansfield 


“ War and Its Consequences: Lessons from the Persian Gulf Conflict 
O’Loughlin/Mayer/Greenberg 


“ Fires Within: Political Violence and Revolutionary Change 
Sederberg 


FOREIGN POLICY 


“ America’s Foreign Policy in a Changing World 
Hartmann/Wendzel 


“> From Rivalry to Cooperation: Russian and American Perspectives on the Posi-Cold War Era 
Midlarsky/Vasquez/Gladkov 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


** Politics in the Middle East, 4th Edition 
Bill/Springborg 


HarperCollinsPoliticalScience 
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COME VISIT OUR BOOTHS #109 AND #111 


The Judicial Process* 

An Introductory Analysis of the Courts 
of the United States, England, and France 
Sixth Edition 

HENRY J. ABRAHAM 

1993 432 pp. paper $19.95 


A Different Kind of State?* 
Popular Power and Democratic 
Administration 

Edited by GREGORY ALBO, DAVID 
LANGILLE and LEO PANITCH 

1993 256 pp. paper $24.95 


World Inventory of Plutonium 
and Highly Enriched 
Uranium, 1992 

DAVID ALBRIGHT, FRANS 
BERKHOUT and WILLIAM WALKER 


(A SIPRI Publication) 
1993 272 pp. $39.95 


New in paperback! 

A New York Times Notable Book of the Year 
for 1992 

Winner of a 1992 Anisfield- Wolf Book 
Award from the Cleveland Foundation 

In My Father’s House* 

Africa in the Philosophy of Culture 

KWAME ANTHONY APPIAH 

1992 (paper 1993) 256 pp. 

paper $10.95 cloth $32.50 


Dilemmas of World Politics* 
International Issues in a Changing 
World 

Edited by JOHN BAYLIS and 

N.J. RENGGER 

1992 456 pp. paper $17.95 cloth $68.00 


Forthcoming! 
Communitarianism and Its 
Critics* 

DANIEL BELL 


November 1993 304 pp. 
paper $14.95 cloth $45.00 


Forthcoming! 

The Problem of Democracy in 
Cuba 

Between Vision and Reality 


CAROLLEE BENGELSDORF 
October 1993 240 pp. $39.95 


Green Globe Yearbook 1993 

An Independent Publication on 
Environment and Development from the 
Fridtjof Nansen Institute, Norway 
Edited by HELGE OLE BERGESEN and 
GEORGE PARMANN 

1993 272 pp. $49.95 


New in paperback! 

Promises Kept* 

John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier 
IRVING BERNSTEIN 

1991 (paper 1993) 384 pp. 

paper $11.95 cloth $24.95 


New in paperback! 

Named an Outstanding Academic Book of 
1993 by Choice 

The Visible Poor* 

Homelessness in the United States 
JOEL BLAU 

1992 (paper 1993) 256 pp. 

paper $10.95 cloth $25.00 


The Politics of National 
Security* 

Congress and U.S. Defense Policy 
BARRY M. BLECHMAN 

with the assistance of W. PHILIP ELLIS 
1990 (paper 1992) 272 pp. paper $15.95 


Apartheid’s Reluctant Uncle 

The United States and Southern Africa in 
the Early Cold War 

THOMAS BORSTELMANN 

1993 320 pp. $35.00 


Bound to Empire 

The United States and the Philippines 
H.W. BRANDS 

1992 400 pp. $28.00 


The Devil We Knew 
Americans and the Cold War 
H.W. BRANDS 

1993 288 pp. $25.00 


Power Failure 

New York City Politics and Policy 
Since 1960 

CHARLES BRECHER, RAYMOND 

D. HORTON, ROBERT A. CROPF and 
DEAN MICHAEL MEAD 

1993 416 pp. $35.00 


The Politics of Abortion* 
JANINE BRODIE, SHELLEY A.M. 
GAVIGAN and JANE JENSON 
1992 212 pp. paper $21.00 


Forthcoming! 

The New Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary 
Thumb Indexed 


Edited by LESLEY BROWN 
November 1993 6977 pp. $99.95 


The Red Hand 

Protestant Paramilitaries in Northern 
Ireland 

STEVE BRUCE 

1992 336 pp. $49.95 


Politics in Mexico* 
RODERIC AI CAMP 
1993 208 pp. paper $14.95 cloth $39.95 


Agricultural and Environmental 
Resource Economics 

Edited by GERALD A. CARLSON, 
DAVID ZILBERMAN and JOHN A. 
MIRANOWSKI 

(Oxford Series in Biological Resource Manage- 
ment) 

1993 480 pp. $45.00 


Forthcoming! 

The Political Writings of 
Samuel Pufendorf 

Edited by CRAIG L. CARR 


Translated by MICHAEL J. SEIDLER 
January 1994 320 pp. $37.50 


Energy and the Environment* 
Edited by BRYAN CARTLEDGE 

(The Linacre Lectures) 

1993 184 pp. paper $13.95 cloth $42.95 


New in paperback! 

The Consequences of the Peace* 
The New Internationalism and American 
Foreign Policy 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 

JAMES CHACE 

1992 (paper 1993) 240 pp. 

paper $10.95 cloth $22.95 


Good News* 

Social Ethics and the Press 

CLIFFORD G. CHRISTIANS, JOHN P. 
FERRE and P. MARK FACKLER 

1993 288 pp. paper $17.95 cloth $49.95 


The Schoolhouse Door 
Segregation’s Last Stand at the University 
of Alabama 

E. CULPEPPER CLARK 

1993 352 pp. $25.00 


Industrial Relations and 
European State Traditions 


COLIN CROUCH 
1993 432 pp. $72.00 


Parliamentary Change in the 
Nordic Countries 
ERIK DAMGAARD 


(A Scandinavian University Press Publication) 
1993 224 pp. $39.95 


An Inquiry into Well-Being and 
Destitution 


PARTHA DASGUPTA 
1993 680 pp. $45.00 


OXFORD-UNIVERSITY-PRESS 


New in paperback! 

The Impossible Peace* 

Britain, the Division of Germany, and the 
Origins of the Cold War 

ANNE DEIGHTON 

1990 (paper 1993) 296 pp. 

paper $23.00 cloth $65.00 


Courts, Corrections, and the 
Constitution* 

The Impact of Judicial Intervention on 
Prisons and Jails 

Edited by JOHN J. DiTULIO, JR. 

1990 (paper 1992) 352 pp. 

paper $16.95 cloth $38.00 


The Sputnik Challenge 
ROBERT A. DIVINE 
1993 272 pp. $25.00 


New in paperback! 

Elements of International 
Political Theory* 
MICHAEL DONELAN 

1990 (paper 1993) 224 pp. 

paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 


Democracy 

The Unfinished Journey, 
508 BC to AD 1993 
Edited by JOHN DUNN 
1992 304 pp. $30.00 


The Age of Federalism 
STANLEY ELKINS and ERIC 
McKITRICK 

1993 944 pp. $39.95 


American Political Cultures 
RICHARD J. ELLIS 
1993 272 pp. $45.00 


The Condition of the Working 
Class in England* 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS 

Edited with an Introduction by DAVID 
McLELLAN 

(The World’s Classics) 


1993 360 pp. paper $7.95 
New in paperback! 

The Islamic Threat* 
Myth or Reality? 

JOHN L. ESPOSITO 

1992 (paper 1993) 256 pp. 
paper $9.95 cloth $22.00 


Marxism and Democracy* 
JOSEPH V. FEMIA 
1993 200 pp. paper $14.95 cloth $39.95 


The “Nations Within”* 
Aboriginal-State Relations in Canada, the 
United States, and New Zealand 

AUGIE FLERAS and JEAN LEONARD 
ELLIOTT 

1992 224 pp. paper $22.00 


Freedom’s Lawmakers 

A Directory of Black Officeholders 
during Reconstruction 

ERIC FONER 

1993 336 pp. $75.00 


The Political Classics* 

Alexander Hamilton to John Stuart Mill 
Edited by MURRAY FORSYTH, 
MAURICE KEENS-SOPER and JOHN 
HOFFMAN 

1993 256 pp. paper $17.95 cloth $42.00 


Parliamentary Questions 
Edited by MARK FRANKLIN and 
PHILIP NORTON 

1993 232 pp. $42.00 


Nations of Immigrants* 
Australia, the United States, and 
International Migration 

Edited by GARY P. FREEMAN and 
JAMES JUPP 

1993 264 pp. paper $18.95 


Europe and Naval Arms Control 
in the Gorbachev Era 
Edited by ANDREAS FURST, VOLKER 


HEISE and STEVEN MILLER 
1993 360 pp. $56.00 


New in paperback! 

The Essential Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi* 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


Edited by RAGHAVAN IYER 
1991 (paper 1993) 464 pp. paper $12.95 


New in paperback! 

Loose Canons* 

Notes on the Culture Wars 
HENRY LOUIS GATES, JR. 
1992 (paper 1993) 224 pp. 
paper $9.95 cloth $19.95 


Water in Crisis* 

A Guide to the World’s Fresh Water 
Resources 

Edited by PETER H. GLEICK 

1993 544 pp. paper $29.95 cloth $55.00 


The State of the World’s 
Children 1993* 


Edited by JAMES P. GRANT 
1993 100 pp. paper $7.50 
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The Limited Partnership 
Building a Russian-US Security 
Community 

Edited by JAMES E. GOODBY and 
BENOIT MOREL 

(A SIPRI Publication) 

1993 336 pp. $45.00 


The Oxford Companion to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States 

Edited by KERMIT L. HALL, JAMES W. 
ELY, JR., JOEL B. GROSSMAN and 
WILLIAM M. WIECEK 

1992 1066 pp. $49.95 


Coalitions and Alliances in 
Humans and Other Animals 
Edited by ALEXANDER H. HARCOURT 
and FRANS B.M. DE WAAL 

1992 544 pp. $87.00 


Forthcoming! 

Deadlock or Decision* 

The U.S. Senate and the Rise of National 
Politics 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 

FRED R. HARRIS 

November 1993 368 pp. 

paper $14.95 cloth $27.50 


Governing Italy* 

The Politics of Bargained Pluralism 
DAVID HINE 

1993 400 pp. paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 


Governing Capitalist 
Economies 

Performance and Control of Economic 
Sectors 

Edited by 

J. ROGERS HOLLINGSWORTH, 
PHILIPPE C. SCHMITTER and 
WOLFGANG STREECK 

1993 304 pp. $45.00 


The End of Communist Power* 
Anti-Corruption Campaigns and the 
Legitimation Crisis 

LESLIE HOLMES 

(Europe and the International Order) 

1993 384 pp. paper $15.95 cloth $55.00 


The International Politics of the 
Environment* 

Actors, Interests, and Institutions 

Edited by ANDREW HURRELL and 
BENEDICT KINGSBURY 

1992 512 pp. paper $19.95 
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New in paperback! 

Pornography: Women, Violence 
and Civil Liberties* 

A Radical New View 

Edited by CATHERINE ITZIN 

1993 (paper 1993) 656 pp. 

paper $15.95 cloth $35.00 


Forthcoming! 

States in a Changing World* 
A Contemporary Analysis 

ALAN JAMES 

Edited by ROBERT H. JACKSON 
January 1994 396 pp. 

paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 


Rights and Deprivation 
LESLEY A. JACOBS 
1993 240 pp. $52.00 


New in paperback! 

Dirty Politics* 

Deception, Distraction, and Democracy 
KATHLEEN HALL JAMIESON 

1992 (paper 1993) 350 pp. 

paper $10.95 cloth $25.00 


Non-conventional Weapons 
Proliferation in the Middle East 
Tackling the Spread of Nuclear, 
Chemical, Biological, and Missile 
Capabilities 

Edited by EFRAIM KARSH, MARTIN S. 
NAVIAS and PHILIP SABIN 

1993 312 pp. $55.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 
Marxism and the City* 
IRA KATZNELSON 
(Marxist Introductions) 
1992 (paper November 1993) 
paper $14.95 cloth $39.95 


336 pp. 


Electoral Politics 
Edited by DENNIS KAVANAGH 
1992 288 pp. $59.00 


The Oxford Companion to 
Politics of the World 


Edited by JOEL KRIEGER 
1993 1088 pp. $49.95 


The Arab Minority in Israel, 
1967-1991 

Political Aspects 

JACOB M. LANDAU 

1993 248 pp. $35.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency* 

Asking the Wrong Questions 

Expanded Edition 

MARC K. LANDY, MARC J. ROBERTS 
and STEPHEN R. THOMAS 

Foreword by Congressman 

MORRIS K. UDALL 
1990 (paper January 1994) 
paper $16.95 cloth $32.50 


352 pp. 


Forthcoming! 

The Shaping of the Modern 
Middle East* 

Revised Edition 

BERNARD LEWIS 

November 1993 224 pp. 

paper $12.95 cloth $29.95 


Beyond Charity 

International Cooperation and the 
Global Refugee Crisis 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 

GIL LOESCHER 

1993 224 pp. $35.00 


Contemporary Feminist 
Politics* 

Women and Power in Britain 
JONI LOVENDUSKI and VICKY 
RANDALL 

1993 408 pp. paper $16.95 cloth $48.00 


Beyond the Cold War 

New Dimensions in International 
Relations 

Edited by GEIR LUNDESTAD and ODD 
ARNE WESTAD 

(A Scandinavian University Press Publication) 
1993 270 pp. $39.95 


Forthcoming! 

An Essay on the Principle of 
Population* 

THOMAS MALTHUS 

Edited by GEOFFREY GILBERT 


(The World’s Classics) 
December 1993 208 pp. paper $6.95 


The German Left* 
Red, Green, and Beyond 


ANDREI S. MARKOVITS and PHILIP S. 


GOARSKI 
1993 382 pp. paper $16.95 cloth $55.00 


A System of Rights 
REX MARTIN 
1993 448 pp. $49.95 


Soviet Politics 1917-1991* 
MARY McAULEY 
1992 144pp. paper $9.95 cloth $21.95 


Telecommunications, Mass 
Media, and Democracy 

The Battle for the Control of U.S. 
Broadcasting, 1928-1935 

ROBERT W. McCHESNEY 

1993 416 pp. $45.00 


Now in a new edition! 
Government and Politics in 
Western Europe* 

Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
Second Edition 

YVES MENY 

Revised by ANDREW KNAPP 
(Comparative European Politics) 

1993 432 pp. paper $18.95 cloth $46.00 


The President and the Parties* 
The Transformation of the American 
Party System Since the New Deal 
SIDNEY M. MILKIS 

1993 384 pp. paper $16.95 cloth $55.00 


Foundations of Liberalism 
MARGARET MOORE 
1993 232 pp. $45.00 


Forthcoming! 

Israel’s Border Wars, 1949-1956 
Arab Infiltration, Israeli Retaliation, and 
the Countdown to the Suez War 

BENNY MORRIS 

October 1993 400 pp. $39.95 


The New Conscientious 
Objection* 

From Sacred to Secular Resistance 
Edited by CHARLES C. MOSKOS and 
JOHN WHITECLAY CHAMBERS II 
1993 296 pp. paper $18.95 cloth $45.00 


Pandaemonium 

Ethnicity in International Politics 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN 
Foreword by ADAM ROBERTS 
1993 240 pp. $19.95 


Forthcoming! 

The Fictional Republic 
Horatio Alger and American Political 
Discourse 

CAROL NACKENOFF 

November 1993 304 pp. $35.00 


New in paperback! 

Traditions, Tyranny and 
Utopias* 

Essays in the Politics of Awareness 
ASHIS NANDY 

(Oxford India Paperbacks) 

1988 (paper 1993) 190 pp. 

paper $7.95 cloth $22.50 
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The Quality of Life* 

Edited by MARTHA NUSSBAUM and 
AMARTYA SEN 

(WIDER Studies in Development Economics) 
1993 472 pp. paper $19.95 cloth $65.00 


Durkheim* 


FRANK PARKIN 
(Past Masters) 
1993 112 pp. paper $6.95 


Health Status and Health Policy 
Quality of Life in Health Care Evaluation 
and Resource Allocation 

DONALD L. PATRICK and PENNIFER 
ERICKSON 

1993 504 pp. $65.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 
The Cuban Revolution* 
Origins, Course, Legacy 
MARIFELI PEREZ-STABLE 
1993 (paper January 1994) 256 pp. 
paper $14.95 cloth $22.00 


New in paperback! 

Love and Power* 

The Role of Religion and Morality in 
American Politics 

MICHAEL J. PERRY 

1991 (paper 1993) 240 pp. 

paper $13.95 cioth $32.50 


Republic 

PLATO 

Translated and Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by ROBIN WATERFIELD 
1993 568 pp. $27.50 


Pluralism 

Against the Demand for Consensus 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 

(Clarendon Library of Logic and Philosophy) 
1993 216 pp. $29.95 


Pressure Groups* 

Edited by JEREMY J. RICHARDSON 
(Oxford Readings in Politics and Government) 
1993 288 pp. paper $15.95 cloth $48.00 


Forthcoming! 

United Nations, Divided 
World* 

The UN’s Roles in International 
Relations 

Second Edition 

Edited by ADAM ROBERTS and 
BENEDICT KINGSBURY 
October 1993 396 pp. 

paper $18.95 cloth $59.00 


Forthcoming! 

The Construction of Europe* 
The European Community After 1992 
GEORGE ROSS 

(Europe and the International Order) 

1994 304 pp. paper $15.95 cloth $55.00 


Bertrand Russell* 
A Political Life 

ALAN RYAN 

1993 240 pp. paper $12.95 


Justice* 

Edited by ALAN RYAN 

(Oxford Readings in Politics and Government) 
1993 208 pp. paper $15.95 cloth $39.95 


New in paperback! 

The Highest Stakes* 

The Economic Foundations of the Next 
Security System, A BRIE Project 
WAYNE SANDHOLTZ, J 

OHN ZYSMAN, JAY STOWSKY, 
STEVEN VOGEL, MICHAEL BORRUS, 
STEVE WEBER, and KEN CONCA 
1992 (paper 1993) 272 pp. 

paper $11.95 cloth $29.95 


Labour and the Political 
Economy in Israel 
MICHAEL SHALEV 

(The Library of Political Economy) 
1992 416 pp. $69.00 


Neopatriarchy* 

A Theory of Distorted Change in Arab 
Society 

HISHAM SHARABI 

1988 (paper 1992) 224 pp. 

paper $14.95 cloth $32.50 


Aggression and Peacefulness in 
Humans and Other Primates 
Edited by JAMES SILVERBERG and 

J. PATRICK GRAY 

1992 328 pp. $55.00 


Forthcoming! 

SIPRI Yearbook 1993 

World Armaments and Disarmament 
STOCKHOLM INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(SIPRI Yearbook) 

October 1993 868 pp. $79.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 

The Walls Came Tumbling 
Down* 

The Collapse of Communism in Eastern 
Europe 

GALE STOKES 

1993 (paper January 1994) 352 pp. 

paper $14.95 cloth $25.00 


Forthcoming! 

Environmental Diplomacy* 
Negotiating More Effective Global 
Agreements 

LAWRENCE E. SUSSKIND 

October 1993 224 pp. 

paper $14.95 cloth $45.00 


Behavior, Society, and 
International Conflict* 

Volume III 

Edited by PHILIP E. TETLOCK, 
CHARLES TILLY, ROBERT JERVIS, JO 
L. HUSBANDS and PAUL C. STERN 
1993 360 pp. paper $35.00 cloth $60.00 


Forthcoming! 

How Women Legislate* 
SUE THOMAS 

January 1994 272 pp. 

paper $14.95 cloth $39.95 


Human Development Report 
1993* 

UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 

1993 240 pp. paper $17.95 cloth $29.95 


Perilous Options 

Special Operations as an Instrument of 
U.S. Foreign Policy 

LUCIEN S. VANDENBROUCKE 

1993 272 pp. $35.00 


Forthcoming! 

World Resources 1994-95 
WORLD RESOURCES INSTITUTE 
March 1994 400 pp. cloth $21.95 


Arms Industry Limited 
Edited by HERBERT WULF 
(A SIPRI Publication) 

1993 440 pp. $55.00 


Escape from Violence* 
Conflict and the Refugee Crisis in the 
Developing World 

ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG, ASTRI 
SUHRKE and SERGIO AGUAYO 
1989 (paper 1992) 400 pp. 

paper $19.95 cloth $49.95 
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BAD TIMES FOR GOOD OL’ BOYS 
The Oklahoma County Commissioner Scandal 


By Harry Holloway 
With Frank Meyers 
$24.95 


HITLER'S PANZERS EAST 
World War Il Reinterpreted 
By R. H. S. Stolfi 

$12.95 Paper 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS 
By Sharon O'Brien 

$17.95 Paper 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE WEST 
By Richard Lowitt 
$14.95 Paper (October) 


PRISONER OF THE RISING SUN 


By William A. Berry 
With James Edwin Alexander 
$24.95 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 

OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
Edited by John H. Moore 

$32.95 


THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 

BOOK OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
A Great Conflict Recalled in Previously 
Unpublished Letters, Diaries, and Memoirs 
By Malcolm Brown 

$27.95 Paper 


CoWinner of the 1992 Grawemeyer Award 
for Ideas Improving World Order 


THE THIRD WAVE 
Democratization in the 
Late Twentieth Century 
By Samuel P. Huntington 
$16.95 Paper 


PRO-CHOICE VS. PRO-LIFE 
Abortion and the Courts in Canada 
By F. L. Morton 

$19.95 Paper 


JUDICIAL POWER AND THE CHARTER 
Canada and the Paradox 

of Liberal Constitutionalism 

By Christopher P. Manfredi 

$19.95 Paper 


THE NEXT GENERATION 

Dialogues Between Leaders and Students 
Written and edited by Ronald M. Peters, Jr. 
$19.95 Cloth; $9.95 Paper 


University of Oklahoma Press 


GREECE, ROME, AND 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
By Susan Ford Wiltshire 
$24.95 


RAFAGA 
The Life Story of a Nicaraguan 
Miskito Comandante 


By Reynaldo Reyes and J. K. Wilson 
Edited by Tod Sloan 
$24.95 


HARVEST OF VIOLENCE 

The Maya Indians and the Guatemalan Crisis 
Edited by Robert M. Carmack 

$12.95 Paper 


AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY 

IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edited by Vine Deloria, Jr. 

$12.95 Paper 


THE TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO 
A Legacy of Conflict 

By Richard Griswold del Castillo 

$11.95 Paper 


COMMUNITY AND THE 
POLITICS OF PLACE 

By Daniel Kemmis 

$9.95 Paper 


FDR'S FIRESIDE CHATS 
Edited by Russell D. Buhite 
and David W. Levy 

$24.95 


REBELLION IN THE BORDERLANDS 
Anarchism and the Plan 

of San Diego, 1904-1923 

By James A. Sandos 

$24.95 


CAUDILLOS 

Dictators in Spanish America 
Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Hugh Hamill 
$24.95 


THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 

IN WORLD WAR Il 

The U.S. Army of Occupation 

in Canada's Northwest 

By K. S. Coates and W. R. Morrison 
$29.95 


EXPANSION AND AMERICAN 
INDIAN POLICY, 1783-1812 


By Reginald Horsman 
With a New Preface by the Author 
$10.95 Paper 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICS 
Edited by Peter W. Schramm and 
Bradford P. Wilson 

The Ashbrook Series on 
Constitutional Politics 

April 1993, 264 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7820-2 Paper $22.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7819-9 Cloth $58.50 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


FRANCIS BACON AND THE 
PROJECT OF PROGRESS 

By Robert K. Faulkner 

November 1993, 315 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7858-X Paper $22.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7857-1 Cloth $59.00 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


LEO STRAUSS 

Political Philosopher and 
Jewish Thinker 

Edited by Kenneth L. Deutsch and 
Walter N. Nicgorski 

October 1993, 320 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7838-5 Paper $24.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7837-7 Cloth $59.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


MARX AND MODERN 
POLITICAL THEORY 

From Hobbes to 
Contemporary Feminism 

By Philip J. Kain 

Studies in Social and Political 
Philosophy Series 

September 1993, 315 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7866-0 Paper $24.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7865-2 Cloth $62.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


OUR PECULIAR SECURITY 
The Written Constitution and 
Limited Government 


Edited by Eugene W. Hickok, Jr., Gary L. 


McDowell, and Philip J. Costopoulos 
Studies in American 
Constitutionalism Series 

March 1993, 240 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7794-X Paper $22.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7793-1 Cloth $52.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


PATRIOTISM, MORALITY, 
AND PEACE 

By Stephen Nathanson 

Studies in Social and 

Political Philosophy Series 

March 1993, 220 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7800-8 Paper $19.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7799-0 Cloth $57.00 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


PEOPLE, POWER AND POLITICS 
An Introduction to Political 
Science, Third Edition 

By John C. Donovan, Richard E. Morgan, 
Christian P. Potholm, and Marcia Weigle 
March 1993, 360 pages 

ISBN 0-8226-3025-7 Paper $24.95 

A LITTLEFIELD ADAMS QUALITY PAPERBACK. 


POLICY FOR LAND 

Law and Ethics 

By Lynton Keith Caldwell and 
Kristin Shrader-Frechette 

February 1993, 340 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7779-6 Paper $24.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7778-8 Cloth $67.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
CUSTOMS AND CULTURE 
Informal Solutions to the 
Commons Problem 

Edited by Terry L. Anderson and 
Randy Simmons 

The Political Economy Forum Series 
March 1993, 260 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7786-9 Cloth $45.00 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

The Controversy Over 
Contra Aid 

Edited by Richard Sobel 

Foreword by Everett C. Ladd 
September 1993, 240 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7872-5 Paper $19.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7871-7 Cloth $52.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


THE RESTLESS MIND 

Alexis de Tocqueville on 
the Origin and Perpetuation 
of Human Liberty 

By Peter Augustine Lawler 

May 1993, 210 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7824-5 Paper $21.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7823-7 Cloth $57.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


RETHINKING ETHICS IN 

THE MIDST OF VIOLENCE 

A Feminist Approach to Freedom 
By Linda A. Bell, with a Foreword by 
Claudia Card 

New Feminist Perspectives Series 

July 1993, 320 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7845-8 Paper $22.95 

ISBN 0-8476-7844-X Cloth $64.00 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


THE RISE OF MODERN 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

From Judicial Interpretation 

to Judge-Made Law, rev. ed. 

By Christopher Wolfe 

January 1994, 420 pages 

ISBN 0-8226-3026-5 Paper $17.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7887-3 Cloth $54.50 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK/LITTLEFIELD 
ADAMS QUALITY PAPERBACK. 


TAKING THE ENVIRONMENT 
SERIOUSLY 

Edited by Roger E. Meiners and 

Bruce Yandle 

The Political Economy Forum Series 
October 1993, 288 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7873-3 Cloth $42.50 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


UPSIDE DOWN AND INSIDE OUT 
The 1992 Elections and 
American Politics 

By James Ceaser and Andrew Busch 

April 1993, 200 pages 

ISBN 0-8226-3023-0 Paper $14.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7846-6 Cloth $45.00 

A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK/LITTLEFIELD 
ADAMS QUALITY PAPERBACK. 


VALUING NATURE 

The Decline and Preservation 
of Old Growth Forests 

By Douglas Booth 

September 1993, 245 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7860-1 Paper $22.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7859-8 Cloth $57.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


VOLUPTUOUS YEARNINGS 
A Feminist Theory of 

the Obscene 

By Mary Caputi 

New Feminist Perspectives Series 
January 1994, 144 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7886-5 Paper $18.95 
ISBN 0-8476-7885-7 Cloth $48.50 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 


THE WORLD OF 

THE !MAGINATION 

Sum and Substance 

By Eva T. H. Brann 

November 1992, 824 pages 

ISBN 0-8476-7776-1 Paper $35.00 
ISBN 0-8476-7650-1 Cloth $80.00 
A ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD BOOK. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS SERIES IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL THOUGHT 


Sotirios A. Barber and Jeffrey K. Tulis, Series Editors 


The Johns Hopkins Series in Constitutional Thought extends the scope of constitutional theory beyond 
legalistic concerns. It explores how our thinking about constitutions and constitutional government 
affects our understanding of institutions, policy, political behavior, culture, and theory. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
JUDICIAL POWER 


Defending the Activist Tradition 


Sotirios A. Barber 

The U.S. Supreme Court—and classical 
constitutionalism itself—are in danger, strangled 
by skillful enemies and incompetent friends, 
writes Sotirios A. Barber. 

$25.95 hardcover 


ALTERNATIVE TRACKS 


The Constitution of American Industrial 
Order, 1865-1917 


Gerald Berk 

“Focusing on the important 
railroadization, Gerald Berk’s first-rate study 
demystifies the origins of large-scale corporate 
organization in America.”—Richard M. Valelly, 
Swarthmore College 

$35.95 hardcover 


case of 


THE INTERPRETABLE 
CONSTITUTION 


William F. Harris ll 

William F. Harris II examines three features of 
American constitutionalism that are usually 
taken for granted: the Constitution’s 
authoritativeness, its written character, and its 
consequent readability. 

$38.50 hardcover 


Now in paperback 


AMERICA’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL SOUL 
Harvey C. Mansfield 


“Argues that American conservatives must 
justify their desire for realignment on 
constitutional grounds: they must ask what it 
means to be an American, and defend the 
requisite qualities.”—American Spectator 
$13.95 paperback 


thine 


THE ENNOBLING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


The Challenge of the Postmodern Age 


Thomas L. Pangle 

“The Ennobling of Democracy begins its urgent 
task of deconstructing deconstructionism, and 
in the process greatly enriches our understanding 
of the threats to contemporary democracy.” — 
Francis Fukuyama 

$13.95 paperback 


REFLECTIONS ON POLITICAL 
IDENTITY 


Anne Norton 

“It will appeal to those . .. who are curious as 
to the ways political philosophy might be 
enhanced by methods that derive from the 
hidden, the ambivalent, the unseen, the 
symbolic.”—James M. Glass, Political Theory 
$13.95 paperback 


THE PRESENCE OF THE PAST 


Essays on the State and the Constitution 


Sheldon Wolin 
“In this book, our foremost theorist of 
the political moves beyond his 
classical work to a critique of the 
state.”"—American Political 
Science Review 
$12.95 paperback 


~ 


Political Thought 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Aspects of Practical Liberalism 
Gottfried Dietze 
$39.95 hardcover 


THOMAS PAINE AND THE 
RELIGION OF NATURE 
Jack Fruchtman, Jr. 
$32.50 hardcover 


TAMING THE PRINCE 

The Ambivalence of Modern Executive 
Power 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr. 
$16.95 paperback 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Garrett Ward Sheidon 

$12.95 paperback 


JEFFERSON AND NATURE 
Charles A. Miller 
$14.95 paperback 


xx American Government 


DOES REDISTRICTING MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 


Partisan Representation and Electoral 
Behavior 

Mark E. Rush 

$32.50 hardcover 


REGULATORY POLITICS IN 
TRANSITION 


Marc Allen Eisner 
Interpreting American Politics: 
Michael Nelson, Series Editor 
$14.95 paperback 


STATE GOVERNMENT AND 
ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
Paul Brace 

$28.95 hardcover 


Public Policy 


CITIES WITHOUT SUBURBS 
David Rusk 

Woodrow Wilson Center Press 
$13.95 paperback 


PLAYING THE FIELD 

Why Sports Teams Move and Cities Fight 
to Keep Them 

Charles C. Euchner 

$24.95 hardcover 


WORKING BUT POOR 

America’s Contradiction 

revised edition 

Sar A. Levitan, Frank Gallo, and 
Isaac Shapiro 

$10.95 paperback 


GOVERNMENT AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 


Essays on Historical Developments since 
World War Two 

edited by Michael J. Lacey 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press 

$16.95 paperback 


% International Relations 


THE UNITED STATES AND 


DEMOCRACY IN CHILE 
Paul E. Sigmund 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
$13.95 paperback 


THE DOMINICAN INTERVENTION 
Abraham F. Lowenthal 
$13.95 paperback 


WHEN THE THIRD WORLD 
MATTERS 


Latin America and the United States Grand 
Strategy 

Michael C. Desch 

$38.50 hardcover 


JAPAN, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


Toward a Trilateral Relationship in the 
Western Hemisphere 

edited by Barbara Stallings and 
Gabriel Székely 

$32.50 hardcover 


CHOOSING TO CO-OPERATE 

How States Avoid Loss 

edited by Janice Gross Stein and 
Louis W. Pauly 

$13.95 paperback 


EAST EUROPEAN SECURITY 


RECONSIDERED 

edited by John R. Lampe and 
Daniel N. Nelson 

Woodrow Wilson Center Press 

$14.95 paperback 


CONSTITUTION MAKING IN 


EASTERN EUROPE 

edited by A. E. Dick Howard 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press 
$14.95 paperback 


Comparative Politics 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, AND 


DEMOCRACY REVISITED 
edited by Larry Diamond and 
Marc F. Plattner 

A Journal of Democracy Book 

$12.95 paperback 


THE GLOBAL RESURGENCE OF 


DEMOCRACY 

edited by Larry Diamond and 
Marc F. Plattner 

A Journal of Democracy Book 

$14.95 paperback 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CARIBBEAN 
Political, Economic, and Social Perspectives 
edited by Jorge I. Dominguez, 
Robert A. Pastor, and 

R. DeLisle Worrell 

$14.95 paperback 


MODERN CARIBBEAN POLITICS 
edited by Anthony Payne and 
Paul Sutton 


$15.95 paperback 


THIRD WORLD POLITICS 


A Comparative Introduction 

second edition 

Paul Cammack, David Pool, and 
William Tordoff 

$16.95 paperback 


BRAZILIAN INDUSTRIALISTS AND 


DEMOCRATIC CHANGE 
Leigh Payne 


$32.50 hardcover 


TELEVISION, POLITICS, AND THE 
TRANSITION TO DEMOCRACY IN 


LATIN AMERICA 

edited by Thomas E. Skidmore 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press 

$25.00 hardcover 


* Military Studies 


INTERNATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
Paul F. Diehi 

Perspectives on Security: 

Richard Ned Lebow, Series Editor 

$36.50 hardcover 


AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY 


Policy and Process 


fourth edition 


Amos A. Jordan, William J. 
Taylor, Jr., and Lawrence J. Korb 
$21.95 paperback 
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NEW FROM 


LEXINGTON BOOKS 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
The Future of the 

Defense Industry and 

High Technology in a 
Post-Cold War World 


William H. Gregory 


6¢The impact of a high-tech military 
capability has now been vividly demon- 
strated...this book looks to the future, 
addressing the question of how we will 
deal with the Saddam Husseins of the 
21st century.2? 

—Norman R. Augustine, 

Martin Marietta Corporation 


1992 0-669-27950-1 $24.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ARMS TRADE 


Edward J. Laurance 


The events of the past year in the 
Persian Gulf, which saw Iraq import 
enough armaments to defy the major 
powers, have brought the question of 
arms trading to the head of the inter- 
national agenda. In the first book to 
address the arms trade in a truly global 
context, Laurance applies international 
relations theory to an issue at the heart 
of the contemporary state system—the 
transfer of military capability for the 
purpose of fortifying the national secu- 
rity of sovereign states. Laurance exam- 
ines past patterns of arms transfer, and 
the influences of international factors on 
national policymakers, in order to show 
that the arms trade has gone far beyond 
the control of individual nation-states. 


1992 0-669-19928-1 $35.00 


An 
Introduction 
to Theories of 
International 
Conflict 


WHAT CAUSES WAR? 
An Introduction to Theories of 
International Conflict 


Greg Cashman 


If one of the central goals of our time 

is the avoidance of war, then, as Greg 
Cashman points out, one of the fore- 
most challenges of our time is to under- 
stand its causes.Cashman provides a 
comprehensive examination of the 
theories of international conflict. He 
breaks them down into five categories, 
including those theories which seek to 
explain whether man is naturally war- 
like; small group-level theories which 
focus on political processes within 
states; theories which address national 
and international-level conflict; and, 
finally, theories which examine the 
world order itself and attempt to explain 
the big picture of global conflict. 


1993 0-669-21215-6 $15.95 paper 


OPERATION JUST CAUSE 
The Storming of Panama 


Thomas Donnelly, Margaret Roth, 
and Caleb Baker 
6¢This will not only be the standard work 
on our Panama intervention but on how 
the U.S. Army fights the ‘little wars’ that 
punctuate our times. It reads like a superb 
thriller. ..1t belongs in the hands of our 
service academy students and those citi- 
zens who wish to gain a better under- 
standing of what the men and women 
in uniform do to earn their pay.9% 
—Ralph Peters, Major, U.S. Army, 
author of Red Army and The War in 2020 
1992 0-669-24975-0 $24.95 


The U.S. Economy 
Demystified 


THE U.S. ECONOMY 
DEMYSTIFIED 

The Meaning of U.S. Business 
Statistics and What They 
Portend for the Future 

Third Edition 

Albert T. Sommers with 
Lucie R. Blau, both of 

The Conference Board 


6¢Every academic, business and govern- 
ment economist concerned with the 
course of the economy from month 
to month and year to year has learned 
to respect Al Sommers. He knows the 
numbers thoroughly and interprets 
them with perception and wisdom, 
based on his own understanding of the 
mechanisms at work, born of long expe- 
rience. He tells stories with great clarity, 
grace, and humor—also with the humil- 
ity becoming any economic pundit.9% 
—James Tobin, Yale University 

1993 0-02-930116-5 $19.95 paper 


PEOPLE, POLLS, AND 
POLICYMAKERS 


American Public Opinion 
and National Security 
Ronald H. Hinckley 


6¢Some researchers argue that public 
opinion has few consequences se policy- 
making. Hinckley’s book will force a 
serious reassessment of this belief about 
public opinion. His book is well written 
and clearly argued.99 
—Darrell M. West, Brown University 
1992 0-669-27282-5 $29.95 


Stop by and visit us at the Lexington Books booth #320-322. 
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SEXUAL 
ASSACLT 
ON CAMPUS 


The Problem and the Solution 


Carol Bohmer 


SEXUAL ASSAULT 
ON CAMPUS 
The Problem and the Solution 


Carol Bohmer and 
Andrea Parrot 


¢¢Everything you need to know and 
more is in this book. Written clearly 
and always informative, the book pro- 
vides help with a wide range of issues, 
many of which are not addressed else- 
where. A must for administrators, staff, 
and anyone dealing with campus rape 
issues.99 


Andrea Parrot 


—Bernice R. Sandler, Senior Associate, 


Center for Women Policy Studies 
1993 0-02-903715-8 $22.95 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF PEACE 
AND WAR 

A Text Reader 

John A. Vasquez and 
Marie T. Henehan 


In this comprehensive overview, 
Vasquez and Henehan bring together 
the best scientific work on peace and 
war over the last twenty-five years—by 
leading scholars including Jack Levy, 


Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Steven Rosen, 


Organski and Kugler, Rassler and 
Thompson, Randolph Siverson, and 
others. Together these pieces constitute 
an ample body of evidence illuminating 
the causes and consequences of war, 
and reflect the real progress that has 
been made towards a comprehensive 
explanation of war and peace. 
¢¢This book fills a significant void by 
providing a tangible guide to the scien- 
tific analysis of war as well as offering 
a basis for undergraduates to read and 
understand qualitative studies.99 
—Paul F. Diehl, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

1992 0-669-20105-7 $14.95 paper 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 
ANNUAL 1993 


Joseph J. Kruzel, Editor 


6¢The Annual’s compilation of a broad 
range of data is presented thoughtfully 
and graphically enough to engage the 
novice reader while also providing a 
reservoir of facts and in-depth analyses 
to aid the expert.99 
—Strategic Review 

1993 0-02-917672-7 $19.95 paper 


THE 
INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


David P. Forsythe 


This fascinating exploration of the cam- 
paign on behalf of human rights since 
1945 shows that this issue, once consid- 
ered the province of states, has now 
become an integral part of international 
relations. Forsythe provocatively probes 
such hotly-debated questions as what 
constitutes a human right, whether 
international action for human rights 
is a form of cultural imperialism, and 
whether there can be international stan- 
dards for human rights but variation 
among states in implementing them. 
1991 0-669-21117-6 $16.95 paper 


For Visa, MasterCard, Discover, or 
American Express orders, 
call toll-free 1-800-323-7445 


DE ATH CONLROL 


AND THE ELDERLY 
IN AMERICA 


Barbara J 
Logue: 


LAST RIGHTS 
Death Control and the 
Elderly in America 
Barbara J. Logue 


6¢éThis is a challenging argument for 
a deliberate revision in our current 
‘death policy’. The argument is both 
timely and controversial and deserves 
wide attention. Its invocation of a broad 
social and historical perspective, includ- 
ing analogies with the evolution of 
‘birth policy’ in modern society and 
an understanding of the changing place 
of the elderly, introduces a welcome 
richness to the debate.99 
—Peter N. Stearns, Dean, 
Carnegie Mellon University College of 
Humanities and Social Sciences 

1993 0-669-27370-8 $24.95 


THE GLOBAL 
PHILOSOPHERS 

World Politics in Western Thought 
Mark V. Kauppi and 

Paul R. Viotti 


In this fresh reassessment of the intellec- 
tual sources of world politics, Kauppi 
and Viotti introduce readers to the work 
of many of those thinkers who, since 
classical antiquity, have influenced our 
understanding of international relations. 
Kauppi and Viotti reveal how writers 
from Thucydides to Weber framed the 
vital questions which still dominate the 
debate over global events. 

1992 0-669-18033-5 $14.95 paper 


4LEXINGTON BOOKS 


is PUBLISHING FOR PROFESSIONALS 


An Imprint of Macmillan, Inc./A Maxwell Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 


Special 20% discount off all orders taken during the meeting. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, RELATIVISM, AND POLITICS 
WILLIAM P. KREML 

“Having corrected Hegel’s mistake, Kreml then goes on to 
demonstrate the ways in which both Marxism and liberal 
democracy are rooted in the analytic cognition.” 

—The Journal of Politics 

“An original, most unusual, ambitious work that draws on 
cognitive psychology to offer a theory of American politics 
that challenges conventional wisdom.” 

—Alexander George, Stanford University and U.S. Institute 
of Peace 

284 pages/ $15.00 paper/ $40.00 cloth 


GENDERED COMMUNITY 

Rousseau, Sex, and Politics 

Penny A. WEISS 

“A thoughtful, lucid, and graceful book...Weiss offers a 
convincing feminist reading of Rousseau, one that genuinely 
gives the other side of the gender equality argument, 
Rousseau’s side, its due.”—Jane Bennett, Goucher College 
November/ 250 pages/ $40.00 cloth 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PASSIONS 
Feminism, Psychoanalysis, and Social Theory 
CYNTHIA BuRACK 

“A timely contribution to the fields of political theory, 
feminist theory, and psychology.” 

—Jane Flax, Howard University 

January/ 200 pages/ $35.00 cloth 


JUST WAR THEORY 

EDITED BY JEAN BRTHKE ELSHTAIN 

Moving beyond the theological just war tradition, this 
volume contains writings by Michael Walzer, Stanley 
Hauerwas, James Turner Johnson, Michael Howard, Paul 
Ramsey, William V. O’Brien, Robert L. Holmes, Stephen 
Toulmin, and others. 

352 pages/ $17.50 paper/ $40.00 cloth 


THE SELF AND THE POLITICAL ORDER 
Epitep By Tracy B. STRONG 

Strong’s excellent introduction provides a unifying frame- 
work for these diverse selections, from Plato and Hume to 
Michael Sandel, Bruno Bettelheim, and Donna Haraway. 
352 pages / $17.50 paper / $40.00 cloth 


NATURE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY 
Cultural Roots of the Current Environmental Crisis 
VICTOR FERKISS 

“An extraordinary achievement—a dazzling tour de force 
that is so clearly and elegantly written that readers are 
gripped by the superb story [Ferkiss] tells.” 

—Edward Cornish, President, The World Future Society 
450 pages/ $40.00 cloth 


DeGAULLE TO MITTERAND 

Presidential Power in France 

EpITeD BY J.E.S. HAYWARD 

This is the first comprehensive study of the French presiden- 
tial phenomenon, comparing the institutional and personal 
roles of deGaulle, Pompidou, Giscard d’Estaing, and 
Mitterand. 

272 pages/ $15.00 paper/ $45.00 cloth 


STOPPING THE KILLING 

How Civil Wars End 

EpITED BY Roy LICKLIDER 

This timely volume examines civil wars in Columbia, the 
Sudan, Yemen, the U.S., Greece, and Nigeria, focusing on 
causes of peace and issues of negotiation and settlement. 

372 pages/ 6 maps/ $50.00 cloth 


IMMIGRANTS AND THE AMERICAN CITY 
THOMAS MULLER 

“No one will be able to talk about these issues in the future 
without taking account of this important book.” 

— Nathan Glazar, Harvard University 

320 pages/ $30.00 cloth 


Now in paperback! 

THE USA UP CLOSE 

From the Atlantic Pact to Bush 

GIULIO ANDREOTTI 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY PETER FARRELL 

FOREWORD BY Henry A. KISSINGER 

“Seeing ourselves through others’ eyes is often instructive... 
[Prime Minister Giulio] Andreotti, a fixture of postwar 
Italian government, brings [to this examination of U.S. 
politics] a keen mind and the perspective of a political system 
in which charisma is suspect...” —Foreign Affairs 

240 pages/ $14.95 paper/ $25.00 cloth 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY TOWARDS 
LATIN AMERICA IN THE 80s AND 90s 

Issues and Controversies From Reagan to Bush 
Howarp J. WIARDA 

This is an insider’s account of the ideologies behind 
America’s policy towards Latin America during the last three 
administrations. 

384 pages/ $17.50 paper/ $50.00 cloth 


New from the American Society for Political and Legal Philosophy 
DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITY: NOMOS XXXV 


EDITED BY JOHN W. CHAPMAN AND IAN SHAPIRO 
400 pages/ $42.50 cloth 


VIRTUE: NOMOS XXXIV 


EDITED BY JOHN W. CHAPMAN AND WILLIAM A. GALSTON 
416 pages/ $42.50 cloth 


New Books from «7V.. EF. Sharpe 


Special Conference Discount: Save 20% on All Books 


BUREAUCRACIES, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Series Editor: Kenneth J. Meier 


The Politics of 
Telecommunications Regulation 
The States and the Divestiture of AT&T 


Jeffrey E. Cohen 
ISBN 1-56324-050-5S Hardcover $42.50 


Ethics and Public Administration 
Edited by H. George Frederickson 


ISBN 1-56324-096-3 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-097-1 Paperback $19.90 


Women and Men of the States 
Public Administrators at the State Level 
Edited by Mary E. Guy 


ISBN 1-56324-05 1-3 Hardcover $42.50 
ISBN 1-56324-052-1 Paperback $17.50 


The State of Public Bureaucracy 


Edited by Larry B. Hill 
ISBN 1-56324-007-6 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-008-4 Paperback $17.50 


The Dynamics of Conflict Between 
Bureaucrats and Legislators 


Cathy Marie Johnson 
ISBN 1-56324-015-7 Hardcover $45.00 


The Politics of Dissatisfaction 
Citizens, Services, and 

Urban Institutions 

W.E. Lyons, David Lowery, and Ruth 


Hoogland DeHoog 
ISBN 1-56324-378-4 Paperback $18.50 


Environmental Protection at 
the State Level 

Politics and Progress 

in Controlling Pollution 

Evan J. Ringquist 


ISBN 1-56324-203-6 Hardcover $55.00 
ISBN 1-56324-204-4 Paperback $25.00 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Series Editor: Stephen J. Wayne 


The Politics of Justice 

The Attorney General and the 
Making of Legal Policy 
Cornell W. Clayton 


ISBN 1-56324-018-1 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-019-X Paperback $18.00 


Victory 
How a Progressive Democratic Party 
Can Win and Govern 


Arthur Sanders 
ISBN 1-56324-087-4 Hardcover $42.50 
ISBN 1-56324-088-2 Paperback $14.95 


A Kinder, Gentler Racism? 
The Reagan-Bush Civil Rights Legacy 
Steven A. Shull 


ISBN 1-56324-239-7 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-240-0 Paperback $20.00 


Health Policy Reform in America 
Innovations from the States 
Edited by Howard M. Leichter 


ISBN 1-56324-053-X Hardcover $42.50 
ISBN 1-56324-054-8 Paperback $16.50 


The Data Game 
Controversies in Social 
Science Statistics 
Mark H. Maier 


ISBN 0-87332-588-5 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 0-87332-768-3 Paperback $16.50 


Rediscovering the Religious 
Factor in American Politics 
David C. Leege and 
Lyman A. Kellstedt 


ISBN 1-56324-133-1 Hardcover $47.50 
ISBN 1-56324-134-X Paperback $17.50 


Thinking About Political 
Corruption 
Peter deLeon 


ISBN 0-87332-838-8 Hardcover $42.50 
ISBN 0-87332-839-6 Paperback $16.50 


What If the American Political 
System Were Different? 
Edited by Herbert M. Levine 


ISBN 1-56324-009-2 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-010-6 Paperback $16.50 


From Lexington to Desert Storm 
War and Politics in 

the American Experience 

Donald M. Snow and Dennis M. Drew 


ISBN 1-56324-25 1-6 Hardcover $49.95 
ISBN 1-56324-252-4 Paperback $19.95 


The Vietnam War 
Vietnamese and American Perspectives 
Edited by Jayne Werner and 


Luu Doan Huynh 
ISBN 1-56324-057-2 Hardcover $49.90 


Power and Ritual 

in the Israel Labor Party 

A Study in Political Anthropology 
Revised and Expanded Edition 
Myron J. Aronoff 


ISBN 1-56324-105-6 Hardcover $47.50 
ISBN 1-56324-106-4 Paperback $18.00 


Living Without a Constitution 
Civil Rights in Israel 

Daphna Sharfman 

ISBN 1-56324-145-5 Hardcover $24.90 


The Logic of Conflict 
Making War and Peace 

in the Middle East 

Steven Greffenius 

ISBN 1-56324-073-4 Hardcover $47.50 


The 1992 Project and the Future 
of Integration in Europe 

Edited by Dale L. Smith and 

James Lee Ray 


ISBN 1-56324-022-X Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-255-9 Paperback $17.50 


Privatization in Four 

European Countries 

Comparative Studies in Government- 
Third Sector Relationships 

Ralph M. Kramer, Hakon Lorentzen, 


Sergio Pasquinelli, and Willem B. Melief 
ISBN 1-56324-132-3 Hardcover $50.00 


The Quest for Security in 
the Caribbean 

Problems and Promises in 
Subordinate States 


Ivelaw Lloyd Griffith 
ISBN 1-56324-089-0 Hardcover $42.50 


East Asian Security in the 
Post-Cold War Era 
Edited by Sheldon W. Simon 


ISBN 1-56324-058-0 Hardcover $45.00 
ISBN 1-56324-238-9 Paperback $17.50 


Crime and Punishment in 
Soviet Officialdom 
Combating Corruption in the 
Soviet Elite, 1965-1990 
William A. Clark 


ISBN 1-56324-055-6 Hardcover $49.95 
ISBN 1-56324-056-4 Paperback $16.50 


Welfare Trends in the 
Scandinavian Countries 
Edited by Erik Jorgen Hansen, 
Stein Ringen, Hannu Uusitalo, and 


Robert Erikson 
ISBN 0-87332-844-2 Hardcover $55.00 


To order—visit our booth or call toll free 800-541-6563 or fax 914-273-2106 Dept. APSRP 
American Express, Mastercard, and Visa accepted 


80 Business Park Drive, Armonk, New York 10504 / Booth #318 
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Modern editions of classic works for today’s readers. 


NEW 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 


By James Fitzjames Stephen 
Edited by Stuart D. Warner — 


Stephen’s book still retains its power to challenge, and irritate, : James Fteiames Stephen 
liberal and conservative alike, and it remains an indispensable | RTY 
LIBE 
text for anyone seriously concerned about the extent to which the 
law should attempt to enforce morality. ap? 
— Stefan Collini, Cambridge University 


This classic, incisive work of political philosophy will be 
of interest to any thinking person who is concerned about 
the limits and role of government, law, and morality in an ty 
ordered and free society. cRATERNIT 


268 + xxix pages. Foreword, editor’s note, selected bibli- } pe 
ography, prefaces, comparative table of subjects, index. } 
ardcover $25.00 0-86597-110-2 
Paperback $7.50  0-86597-111-0 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


THE LIMITS OF STATE ACTION "THE MORALS OF MARKETS AND 


By Wilhelm von Humboldt RELATED ESSAYS 
Edited by J. W. Burrow By H. B. Acton 


“Nearly two hundred years after its origination, The Edited by David Gordon and Jeremy Shearmur 


Limits of State Action remains an unsurpassed “No one who writes on the morality of capitalism 
statement of the case for classical liberalism.” should be ignorant of this little collection by H. B. 
—Hillel Steiner, University of Manchester Acton (1908-1974), which makes important advances 
Hardcover $25.00 0-86597-108-0 on Burke, Hayek, and de Jouvenel. In addition, reading 
Paperbeck = $ 7.50 0-86597-109-9 Acton yields intellectual pleasure of a high order.” 
—Michael Novak, American Enterprise Institute 
Hardcover $25.00 0-86597-106-4 
Paperback $ 7.50 0-86597-107-2 


Please send me the following titles: 
C Enclosed is my check. 
C1 Please send me a catalogue. Quantity Title HC/PB_ | Amount 


Name 


Address 


City 


Subtotal 


State/Zip 


Indiana residents add 5% sales tax 


To order by phone, call 800-955-8335; fax 317-577-9067. Total 
Prepayment by check, VISA, or MasterCard is required on all orders 
not for resale. We pay book rate postage on prepaid orders. Please 


allow approximately four weeks for delivery. — 
Please visit us in 
Booth #226. 


LIBERTY FUND 


ns $335 Allison Pointe Trail, Dept. E308, Indianapolis, IN 46250-1687 cs 
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KENTUCKY 


Vist BOOTH #616 to Receive Your Conference Discount! 


Comparative Legislative Studies Series 


BACK FROM WESTMINSTER 
British Members of Parliament 
& Their Constituents 
Puitie Norton & Davin M. Woop 
A dynamic look at the British Parliament and its 
members that seeks to fill the gap by sketching 
and assessing the electoral significance of the 
MPs’ constituency work and the broader politi- 
cal ramifications for the workings of the British 
Parliament. ISBNO-8131-18344 $29cloth 


LEGISLATIVE PARTY 
CAMPAIGN COMMITEES 
IN THE AMERICAN STATES 


ANTHONY GIERZYNSKI 
“An in-depth look at the rise of new party 
organizations, relatively uncharted territory only 
recently discovered’—Choice. A multi-state 
analysis exploring the nature and practices of 
legislative party campaign committees which 
have grown to play a major role in the politics of 
elections. ISBN0-8131-1771-2 $26 cloth 


REFORM IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 
The Select Committee System 


MICHAEL JOGERST 
Reappraises the relationship between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the British 
House of Commons following the develop- 
ment in 1979 of a system of select committees 
charged with monitoring government 
ministries. ISBNO-8131-1805-0 $35 cloth 


POLITICS & THE AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Karen A. MINGST 
“Provides a rich insight into the nature of the 
Bank and its unique ‘African character,’ an 
insight which has been lacking in what little has 
been published on the bank. . . . A highly 
valuable resource for international political 
economics and Africanists alike’—African 
Affairs. ISBN 0-8131-1754-2 $26 cloth 


CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Three Who Made an Evolution 


ANDREE E. REEVES 
Offers a rare glimpse into the workings of 
committee chairmanship over a span of thirty- 
three years—how three chairmen operated and 
how they influenced their committee and its 
impact. ISBN 0-8131-1816-6 $39 cloth 


JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN 
The Last Whig Justice 


Loren Beth 

“A well-researched study of Harlan’s life 
with the emphasis on his career. A richly 
detailed biography on an important jurist” — 
Publishers Weekly. “Beth adds further 
luster to a distinguished scholarly career of 
four decades with the publication of this 
splendid biography”’—Choice. “Not only 
is Beth’s book on Harlan very good, but it 
satisfies a long-standing need in the litera- 
ture on the United States Supreme Court and 
its justices’—D. Grier Stephenson, 
Jr. ISBN 0-8131-1778-X $37 cloth 


SUPER TUESDAY 
Regional Politics 
& Presidential Primaries 


BARBARA NORRANDER 
“A detailed empirical analysis of both the 1988 
struggle and presidential primary elections in 
general’ —Choice. Thiscomprehensiveanaly- 
sis corrects errors in conventional wisdom 
about presidential contests. ISBN 0-8131- 
1773-9 $29 cloth 


ROOSEVELT 
The Party Leader, 1932-1945 


SEAN J. SAVAGE 

“An original, insightful analysis of Franklin 
Rooseveltas apolitical leader....A finestudy’— 
Journal of American History. “A clearly writ- 
ten,concise volume thatis well worthreading’ — 
New York History. “Readable, enlightening, 
fascinating’ —Political Science Quarterly. ISBN 
0-8131-1755-0 $25 cloth 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN AMERICA 
Oral Histories of a Discipline 

MIcHAEL Baer, E. JEWwELL, 

& LEE SIGELMAN, Editors 
Published in cooperation with the APSA 
and Pi Sigma Alpha. “Offers considerable 
insight into the trajectory of the American 
science of politics’"—Political Studies. 

ISBN 0-8131-0805-5 $16 paper 


THE APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Twenty-Five Years 
of Government Policy 


MICHAEL BRADSHAW 
“A book such as this could not be more 
welcome—or more needed—at this time” — 
from the forward by Hon. John D. 
Rockefeller IV, United States Senator. 
“Offers a microcosm of the politics of re- 
gional projects in the last three decades” — 
Choice. ISBNO-8131-1761-5 $21 cloth 


THE ROAD FROM PARADISE 
Prospects for Democracy 
in Eastern Europe 
STJEPAN MESTROVIC WITH 


Miros.av Goreta & SLAVEN LETICA 
“The beginning of wisdom in understand- 
ing the West’s paralysis when faced with the 
brutal Serbian challenge to the ‘New World 
Order’”—C.G. Shoenfeld. ISBN 0-8131- 
1827-1 $28 cloth 


AMERICA RECOMMITTED 
United States National Interests 
in a Restructured World 


DonaLp E. NUECHTERLEIN 
“A clear and optimistic analysis of the broad 
options facing American foreign policy’ —For- 
eign Affairs. ““Well written, sober in its judg- 
ments, and provides a solid basis for understand- 
ing and evaluating American foreign policy’— 
Choice. ISBN0-8131-1746-1 $30 cloth 


Major credit card orders, phone toll-free 1-800-666-2211. Send mail orders to: The University Press of Kentucky, P.O. Box 6525, Ithaca, NY 40508-4008. 
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NEW IN HARDCOVER 


Heribert Adam & 

Kogila Moodley 

The Opening of 
the Apartheid 
Mind 

Options for the New South 
Africa 

$25.00 cloth, Perspectives on 
Southern Africa 


Robin Broad 
with John Cavanagh 


Plundering 
Paradise 


The Struggle for the 
Environment in the 
Philippines 


$25.00 cloth 


John Echeverri-Gent 
The State and 


the Poor 

Public Policy and Political 
Development in India and 
the United States 

$38.00 cloth 


Daniel M. Fox 
Power and Illness 


The Failure and Future of 
American Health Policy 
$20.00 cloth 


Neil L. Jamieson 
Understanding 


Vietnam 
$35.00 cloth, A Philip E. Lilienthal 
Book 


Paul Jesilow, Henry N. 
Pontell, and Gilbert Geis 
Prescription for 


Profit 


How Doctors Defraud 
Medicaid 
$25.00 cloth 


Christian Joppke 
Mobilizing 
Against Nuclear 
Energy 


A Comparison of Germany 
and the United States 
$40.00 cloth 


Mark Juergensmeyer 


The New Cold 
War? 

Religious Nationalism 
Confronts the 

Secular State 

$25.00 cloth, Comparative Studies 
in Religion & Society 


Victor Perera 
Unfinished 


Conquest 


The Guatemalan Tragedy 
$27.00 cloth 


Gianfranco Poggi 
Money and the 
Modern Mind 


Georg Simmel’s Philosophy 
of Money 
$30.00 cloth 


From Unfinished Conquest. Photo by Daniel Chauche. 


J.R. Pole 

The Pursuit of 
Equality in 
American History 
Second Edition, Revised 


and Enlarged 
$35.00 cloth 


David Rock 
Authoritarian 
Argentina 

The Nationalist 
Movement, Its History and 


Its Impact 
$35.00 cloth 


Allen J. Scott 
Technopolis 


High-Technology Industry 
and Regional Development 
in Southern California 
$35.00 cloth 


Peter Dale Scott 
Deep Politics and 
the Death of JFK 


$25.00 cloth 


NEW IN PAPER FOR CLASS USE 


Ervand Abrahamian 


Khomeinism 
Essays on the Islamic 


Republic 
$16.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Thomas Carothers 
In the Name of 


Democracy 


US. Policy Toward Latin 
America in the Reagan 
Years 

$14.00 paper 


Gary W. Cox & Mathew 
D. McCubbins 
Legislative 
Leviathan 


Party Government in the 
House 
$14.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Arif Dirlik 
Anarchism in the 
Chinese 


Revolution 
$15.00 paper 


Cynthia Enloe 
The Morning 
After 


Sexual Politics at the End 
of the Cold War 
$15.00 paper, $38.00 cloth 


Barbara Epstein 
Political Protest 


and Cultural 


Revolution 
Nonviolent Direct Action 


in the 1970s and 1980s 
$14.00 paper 


: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


NEW IN PAPER FOR CLASS USE 


Peter B. Evans, 
Harold K. Jacobson, & 
Robert D. Putnam, eds. 


Double-Edged 
Diplomacy 
International Bargaining 
and Domestic Politics 
$17.00 paper, $50.00 cloth, 
Studies in International Political 
Economy 


Julie M. Feinsilver 
Healing the 
Masses 


Cuban Health Politics at 
Home and Abroad 
$17.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Kathy E. Ferguson 
The Man 


Question 

Visions of Subjectivity in 
Feminist Theory 

$13.00 paper, $40.00 cloth 


William Finnegan 
A Complicated 
War 


The Harrowing of 
Mozambique 
$13.00 paper 


Norman Frohlich & 
Joe A. Oppenheimer 


Choosing Justice 
An Experimental 
Approach to Ethical 
Theory 

$15.00 paper, California Series on 
Social Choice and Political Economy 


Jeffrey Herbst 
The Politics of 


Reform in Ghana 


1982-1991 
$14.00 paper, $40.00 cloth 


F. Robert Hunter 


The Palestinian 
Uprising 
A War By Other Means 


With a New Afterword and 
Concluding Chapter, $15.00 paper 


Peter Irons 

Justice at War 

The Story of the Japanese- 
American Internment 
Cases 

With a new afterword 

$14.00 paper 


Ken Jowitt 
New World 


Disorder 


The Leninist Extinction 
$14.00 paper 


Gregory J. Kasza 
The State and the 


Mass Media in 
Japan, 1918-1945 


$14.00 paper 


Gilles Kepel 
Muslim 


Extremism 

in Egypt 

The Prophet and 

the Pharaoh 

With a New Preface, Translated 
by Jan Rothschild, $12.00 paper 


John R. MacArthur 


Second Front 


Censorship and Propaganda 
in the Gulf War 


$10.00 paper 


Romuald J. Misiunas & 
Rein Taagepera 
The Baltic States 


Years of Dependence, 
1940-1990 

Expanded and Updated Edition 
$17.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Robert F. Nagel 
Constitutional 
Cultures 

The Mentality and 
Consequences of Judicial 
Review 

$13.00 paper 


From Rickshaw Beijing 


BOOTH 113 
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Charles Piller 

The Fail-Safe 
Society 

Community Defiance and 
the End of American 


Technological Optimism 
$12.00 paper 


Hanna Fenichel Pitkin 
Wittgenstein 


and Justice 

On the Significance of 
Ludwig Wittgenstein for 
Social and Political 
Thought 


With a New Preface, $15.00 paper 


William B. Quandt 


Peace Process 
American Diplomacy and 
the Arab-Israeli Conflict 
Since 1967 

$16.00 paper, $40.00 cloth 


James C. Robinson 


Toil and Toxics 


Workplace Struggles and 
Political Strategies for 
Occupational Health 
$13.00 paper 


Order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


William A. Schwartz & 
Charles Derber 
The Nuclear 


Seduction 

Why the Arms Race 
Doesn’t Matter—And 
What Does 

With a New Preface , $14.00 paper 


Gay Seidman 
Manufacturing 
Militance 


Workers’ Movements in 
Brazil and South Africa, 
1970-1985 


$15.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Susan L. Shirk 
The Political 
Logic of Economic 


Reform in China 
$15.00 paper, $48.00 cloth, 
California Series on Social Choice 
and Political Economy 


David Strand 
Rickshaw Beijing 
City People and Politics in 
the 1920s 

$15.00 paper 


Bernard Yack 

The Problems of a 
Political Animal 
Community, Justice, and 
Conflict in Aristotelian 


Political Thought 
$14.00 paper, $45.00 cloth 
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NEW IN 1993 AND 1994 


THE NEW PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Fourth Edition 

Felix A. Nigro, University of Georgia 

Lloyd G. Nigro, Georgia State University 
Extensively revised and updated, the fourth edition of this 
successful text will include new chapters on drug and 
alcohol abuse, AIDS in the workplace, sexual harassment, 
and diversity in the work place. As in previous editions, 
THE NEW PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Fourth Edition, integrates theory and practice in the 
discussion of public personnel program formulation, 
drawing on the authors’ practice and teaching experience. 
1994 c. 500 pages casebound 


STATISTICS FOR PUBLIC MANAGERS 
William F. Matlack, University of Pittsburgh 


This introduction to probability and statistics for students of 
public administration, public policy and management 
requires only basic algebra and emphasizes the concept 
rather than difficult calculation. Each chapter offers two 
sets of exercises at varying levels of difficulty. Three 
chapters discuss decision theory. 
1993 508 pages paperbound 
STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL DATA ANALYSIS, 
Third Edition 

by George W. Bohmstedt, American Institutes for Research 

and David Knoke, University of Minnesota 
Statistics is emphasized as a tool for solving research 
problems. The text uses real data examples (from the 
1991 General Social Survey and 50-States Data Set) 
wherever possible, while providing students with the 
opportunity to analyze them with SPSS. New chapters 
include nonlinear and logistic regression, log-linear models, 
and structural equation systems. 
1994 c. 450 pages 


casebound 
PUBLIC OPINION, THE VISIBLE POLITICS 

by Jerry L. Yeric and John R. Todd, The Univ. of N. Texas 
Building on the foundation that has made this one of the 
most cited and widely used public opinion texts the authors 
have brought a fresh organization to the third edition. 
While maintaining those elements that have long been 
associated with the work the reader will find five new 
chapters in the third edition. The new chapters include: 
Measurement and Analysis, Individuals in the Opinion 
Process, Groups in the Opinion Process, Mass Media and 
Public Opinion, and Presidential Popularity and Public 
Opinion. 
1994 


c. 320 pages paperbound 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: 
ESSENTIAL READINGS 

edited by Harry A. Bailey, Jr., Temple University 

and Jay M. Shafritz, University of Pittsburgh 
This anthology parallels the typical syllabus for state and 
local government courses. The editors provide excellent 
chapter introductions and detailed headnotes for each 
reading. Organizing themes include the significance of 
structure, the exercise of power, and variance in 
policymaking among different levels of government. 
1993 376 pages paperbound 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES: A READER 

edited by Eric M. Uslaner, University of Maryland 
This reader combines articles from leading professional 
journals, chapters adapted from important books in the 
field, and essays prepared for this volume. Topics include 
campaign finance reform, party identification and 
realignment, party organization, party theory, and the 
future of the parties. 


1993 624 pages paperbound 
THE MODERN PRESIDENCY AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY 

by John P. Frendreis and Raymond Tatalovich, 

both of Loyola University of Chicago 
THE MODERN PRESIDENCY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
studies the interplay of economics, public policy and the 
presidency, to determine how governmental actors seek to 
influence the modern U.S. economy. The text examines 
economic policy-making since the New Deal with 
emphasis on post-war presidents. 


1994 c. 310 pages paperbound 
THE PRESIDENCY RECONSIDERED 
by Richard W. Waterman, University of New Mexico 

This volume brings into focus the idea of an expectations 
gap and seeks to provide a sounder theoretical 
understanding of the evolution of the modern presidency. 
The contributors to the volume accomplish this goal in two 
ways. First, they focus on the expectations gap — on its 
existence and repercussions. Second, they examine the 
changing nature of the president’s resources. 


1993 356 pages paperbound 


Est. 1967 


115 W. Orchard, Itasca, Illinois 60143-1780 


Newrrom Maassae 


Rhetorical Republic 
Governing Representations in American 
Politics 


Edited by Frederick M. Dolan and 


Thomas L. Dumm 


“Promises to focus attention on emerging currents 
within political science, to tie the discipline to 
larger currents within the humanities and social 
sciences, and to illumine important dimensions of 
American political thought and practice through a 
series of exceptionally well-written and thoughtful 
essays.” —George Lipsitz 

$16.95 paper, $40.00 cloth 


Whatever Possessed the 
President? 


Academic Experts and Presidential Policy, 
1960-1988 


Robert C. Wood 


“In this masterful work, Robert Wood writes with 
insight and startling wisdom. This is by far the 
most lucid and fascinating account we have of the 
making of public policy. It is valuable, even 
essential, reading for those who wish to change 
America.”—Doris Kearns Goodwin 

$15.95 paper, $40.00 cloth 


Uncritical Theory 
Postmodernism, Intellectuals, and the 


Gulf War 
Christopher Norris 


“An effective, well-written, and well-informed 
critical essay that denounces the excesses of 
various forms of modern skepticism.” 
—Dennis Porter 

$11.95 paper, $30.00 cloth 


The Culture of inequality 
Michael Lewis 


Foreword by Bernard Beck 

Second edition, with a new introduction 

Argues that the national faith in individual 
initiative and free opportunity in the United 
States has become a breeding ground for guilt 
about our own limited successes and prejudice 
against all who exhibit signs of failure. 

“A clearly written, well-argued statement. . . . 
The book raises important questions that are sure 
to prompt debate.”— Contemporary Sociology 
$13.95 paper 


husetts 


Melancholy Dialectics 
Walter Benjamin and the Play of Mourning 


Max Pensky 


“A work of original insight, conceptual subtlety, 
and intellectual excitement. This will become an 
important work within the burgeoning field of 
Benjamin studies.” —David Bathrick 

$30.00 cloth 


intellectuals in Exile 
Refugee Scholars and the New School for 


Social Research 
Claus-Dieter Krohn 


Translated by Rita and Robert Kimber 

Foreword by Arthur J. Vidich 

“An impressive accomplishment that is very well 
written, tightly organized, conceptually astute, and 
carefully documented. . . . The book is good social 
science and intellectual history and biography.” 
—Lawrence A. Scaff 

$15.95 paper, $40.00 cloth, November 1993 


Political Thought and the 
American Judiciary 


Edited by H. L. Pohlman 


Through readings from over two hundred years of 
judicial decision-making, this book explores the 
changing meaning of the central tenets of American 
political culture. 

$16.95 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Eric E. Williams Speaks 


Essays on Colonialism 
Edited by Selwyn R. Cudjoe 


Political essays by Williams (1911-1981) written 
during his many years as premier, chief minister, 
and prime minister of Trinidad and Tobago. 
$16.95 paper, $45.00 cloth, October 1993 
Distributed for Calaloux Publications 


PLEASE VISIT US AT BOOTH #209 


University of Massachusetts Press 
Box 429 Amherst MA 01004 
MasterCard/VISA 413-545-2219 
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EY TITLES FROM 


CQ 


PRESS 


BOOTHS 101 & 102 


oin us in celebrating the 20th 

anniversary edition of Dodd and 
Oppenheimer’s classic text Congress 
Reconsidered, Fifth Edition. (Stop by 
booth 101-102 for party and contest 
details.) 


Congress Reconsidered 4 

Fifth Edition 

Lawrence C. Dodd, University of Colorado 
Bruce I. Oppenheimer, Vanderbilt University 
editors 


The 18 essays scrutinize changes that have taken place in 
Congress over the last few years and their impact on the 
policy process, party politics, voting behavior, and 
congressional/executive relations. 


“This new edition offers, once again, valuable reading for 
graduate and undergraduate courses about Congress. There 
is much fresh material reflecting events as well as new 
approaches.” 


David R. Mayhew, Yale University 
January 1992. 467 pages. 


Congress and Its Members 

Fourth Edition 

Roger H. Davidson, The University of Maryland 
Walter J. Oleszek, Congressional Research Service 


Congress and Its Members is the preeminent text on 
Congress. Students are engaged by the compelling central 
theme—the “two Congresses” concept that compares 
Congress as a policy-making institution with Congress as a 
collection of reelection-minded politicians. The writing is 
lively, with an abundant and thoughtful use of charts, tables, 
graphs, photos, quotes, and vignettes that perfectly illustrate 
the text’s narration. 


August 1993. app. 500 pages. 


Transport your students to Capitol Hill 
without ever leaving campus with 
CQ’s new simulation. . . 


An exciting new classroom simulation is available, free 
with a minimum adoption of 25 copies of Congress and Its 
Members, Fourth Edition. Students will experience firsthand 
how a bill becomes a law. Using background materials pro- 
vided by Congressional Quarterly, students will assume the 
roles of members of Congress and attend to the business of 
enacting a bill, from hearing to markup through reconciliation 
in conference committee. 


Environmental Policy in the 1990s 
Second Edition 

Norman J. Vig, Carleton College 

Michael E. Kraft, University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 
editors 


New material analyzes the central issues to be addressed in 
the years ahead, with a review of the Bush administration’s 
environmental record through early 1993; a projection of 
what is likely to occur in the early stages of the Clinton 
administration; and a discussion of changes in environmental 
program budgets and challenges that have recently emerged. 


August 1993. app. 424 pages. 


The Politics of the Presidency 

Revised Third Edition 

Norman C. Thomas, University of Cincinnati 

Joseph A. Pika, University of Delaware 

Richard A. Watson, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Updated in time for your fall classes, this special printing 
of the third edition includes analysis of the 1992 election and 
the first 100 days of the Clinton Administration. 

“Its cogent analysis, clear writing, and rich illustrations 
make it the most readable and informative text for 
undergraduate courses.” 

Paul Quirk, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


August 1993. app. 500 pages. 
Free-Upon-Adoption title. . . 


Vital Statistics on American Politics 
Fourth Edition 

Harold W. Stanley and Richard G. Niemi 

The University of Rochester 


Vital Statistics on American Politics, Fourth 
Edition presents essential data on important aspects 
of federal and state government and American politics 
in one convenient textbook. Completely updated, the 
fourth edition also incorporates new data on the 1992 
elections and the 103rd Congress, and updates public 
opinion polls through mid-1993. Instructor’s manual 
free to professors with an adoption or purchase of 
the text. 


August 1993. app. 465 pages. 


Take advantage of our 20% professional discount to 
order and examine this title. If you decide to adopt, 
we'll gladly refund your purchase price. 


The College Division of 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 
1414 22nd Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

MC & VISA (800) 638-1710 
Fax (908) 417-0482 


See us at 
Booths 101 
& 102 


— 
— 
—— 


See us at Booths 101 & 102 


CQ’s Guide to Current American Government 
Fall 1993 
Editors of Congressional Quarterly 


New topics include indepth analysis of the 1992 elections; 
the first 100 days of the Clinton Administration; and a 
discussion of how the new Congress will interact with the 
President on such crucial issues as the economy, health care, 
education, and the environment. 


August 1993. app. 180 pages. 


State Government 
CQ’s Guide to Current Issues and Activities, 1993-1994 
Thad L. Beyle, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Issues covered in the 1993-1994 State Government in- 
clude: analysis of the 1992 elections for governors; political 
campaigns in the states; secession and division movements in 
some states; health care issues; taxes and state budgets; 
political reforms past and present; redistricting and its 
impact; ethics; the media’s role in ethics; state officials and 
the media; selecting judges; and judicial activism. 


August 1993. app. 250 pages. 


FortH Coming 


Media Power in Politics 

Third Edition 

Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois, Chicago 
editor 


This new edition examines mass media’s effects on the 
political system. The thirty seven articles (fifteen of them 
new) are divided into six sections: Putting Mass Media Effects 
in Perspective; Shaping the Political Agenda and Public 
Opinion; Influencing Election Outcomes; Controlling Media 
Power: Political Actors Versus the Press; Guiding Public 
Policies; Regulating and Manipulating Media Effects. 


September 1993. app. 420 pages. 


Civic Environmentalism 
Alternatives to Regulation in States and Communities 
DeWitt John, National Academy of Public Administration 


In his provocative new book, John argues that states and 
communities are well positioned to fill gaps left by federal 
environmental policy. Case studies include: lowa’s reduction 
in the use of agricultural chemicals: the cleanup of water 
pollution in the Everglades; and energy conservation in 
Colorado. 


“Many of the author’s observations are insightful, 
original, and stimulating. ..an important contribution to 
the literature.” 


Richard C. Kearney, University of Connecticut 
October 1993. app. 300 pages. 


Congressional Reform 
The Changing Modern Congress 
Leroy N. Rieselbach, Indiana University 


In this new edition of Congressional Reform, Leroy 
Rieselbach examines current reform issues and places them 
in a broader, theoretical and historical context. His analysis 
extends to the post-1986 changes, assessing their impact, and 
analyzing the issues—particularly election and ethics reform— 
that dominate the reform agenda. 


October 1993. app. 170 pages. 


New Perspectives on American Politics 
Lawrence C. Dodd and Calvin Jillson 

University of Colorado 

editors 


Composed of 19 original essays by some of today’s 
foremost political scientists, this collection surveys all major 
aspects of American politics, from political participation to 
institutional processes to public policy making. 


October 1993. app. 400 pages. 


The American Presidency 
Origins and Development, 1776-1993 
Second Edition 
Sidney M. Milkis, Brandeis University 
Michael Nelson, Rhodes College 

The second edition includes: a thorough assessment of the 
Bush/Quayle Administration; an analysis of the first 100 days 
and beyond of the Clinton/Gore Administration; and a 
revised and expanded chapter on President Lincoln. 


January 1994. app. 450 pages. 


Political Behavior of the American Electorate 
Eighth Edition 

William H. Flanigan, University of Minnesota 

Nancy H. Zingale, University of St. Thomas 


Incorporating 1992 data from the University of Michigan’s 
National Election Studies and other sources, the authors 
place recent voting trends, such as in voter turnout, party 
loyalty, and distrust of government, in a historical context of 
the past 40 years. 


January 1994. app. 200 pages. 
Rulemaking 


How Government Agencies Write Law and Make Policy 
Cornelius M. Kerwin, The American University 

“This is an excellent book that certainly will be a major 
contribution to the literature. The author has a lively and 
interesting writing style. He makes what could be a dull 
subject interesting.” 
Rosemary O’Leary, Syracuse University 


January 1994. app. 275 pages. 
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NEW FROM THE FREE PRESS 


JAMES Q 
WILSON 


THE MORAL SENSE 
James Q. Wilson, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


¢eWilson argues that the daily discourse 
of ordinary people is permeated with the 
moral references and, further, that these 
concerns derive in part from a ‘moral 
nature’ that is part of our humanity. We 
are born neither ‘wicked’ nor ‘good,’ Wilson 
argues. Rather, we are born social, and this 
gives decency a fighting chance. This is a 
brave book, certain to provoke debate.9% 
—Jean Bethke Elshtain, 
Vanderbilt University 

1993 0-02-935405-6 $22.95 


TELL THEM WHO I AM 


The Lives of Homeless Women 
Elliot Liebow, Catholic University 


©@A wise and gentle book, terribly 
poignant and poetic. It is certainly one 
of the very best things ever written about 
homeless people in this nation, but I 
would have expected no less from Elliot 
Liebow. Really, some of this writing 
brings one to tears. A beautiful work.9? 
—Jonathan Kozol, author of 
Savage Inequalities and Rachel and Her 
Children: Homeless Families in America 
1993 0-02-919095-9 $24.95 


THE CATHOLIC ETHIC 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CAPITALISM 

Michael Novak, 


American Enterprise Institute 


©¢An original and fascinating explanation 
of the moral structure of the free market 
economy and a manifesto for a new 
approach to poverty, ethnicity, and 

race relations.99 

—Jack Kemp 


1993 0-02-923235-X $24.95 


THE [Nationat, 


NN 


HILL 


The Untold Story 
DAVID BROCK 


THE REAL 
ANITA HILL 
The Untold Story 
David Brock 


©¢Fxtremely damaging to Anita Hill’s 
case...well-written, carefully reasoned and 
powerful in its logic. It is must reading.9® 
—The New York Times 

1993 0-02-904655-6 $24.95 


HEALTH REFORM 


What and 
What Needs to Happen 
Eli Ginsberg, 
Columbia University 


With our health care system on the 
threshold of dramatic change, Eli 
Ginzberg, dean of health care analysts, 
pierces the underlying causes of the 
current crisis and identifies the inevitable 
sacrifices ahead if we are to pay for 
new programs. Ginzberg also examines 
the policy options that the Clinton 
Administration must choose from to 
preserve the strengths of the present 
delivery system at a time when fewer 
dollars will be available. 


November 1993 0-02-911715-1 $22.95 


ABORTION POLITICS 
Mutiny in the Ranks of the Right 
Michele McKeegan 


©¢The story of the 70s was Roe v. Wade. 
The story of the 80s is abortion politics. 
McKeegan’s book is mandatory reading 
for anyone who wants to know where 
we are headed in the 90s.99 
—Sarah Weddington, 
Assistant to President Carter, 1978-1981, 
Winning Attorney, Roe v. Wade 

1992 0-02-920533-6 $22.95 


Stop by and visit us at The Free Press Booth. 


MERIC 


The \mbivalent Minority 


Peter Skerry 


MEXICAN 
AMERICANS 
The Ambivalent Minority 


Peter 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


€@An original, provocative, and richly 
textured analysis of the politics of ethnicity 
and race among Mexican Americans. Skerry 
demonstrates the value for working-class 
Hispanics of community-based political 
organizations while challenging much 
conventional thinking about the Voting 
Rights Act. This fascinating and scrupu- 
lously researched book will be widely 
read and debated for years to come.9? 
—Thomas E. Mann, 
The Brookings Institution 

1993 0-02-929132-1 $27.95 


DOUBLE LIVES 
Espionage and the 
War of Ideas 
Stephen Koch 


The goal was to turn the Russian revolution 
into a world revolution, and the strategy, 
led by a propaganda genius, was a masterful 
campaign to align Western intellectuals 
with the shifting policies of Stalin’s Soviet 
Union. The Politburo assigned the job to 
Willi Munzenberg, a German communist 
in Paris, a gifted publisher and a brilliant 
manipulator of public opinion. He recruited 
the notable writers and artists of the age, 
some conscious of their role, others utterly 
unaware of this carefully orchestrated 
campaign. Koch documents how this 
clandestine army, although unsuccessful 
in its attempt to convert the West to the 
communist cause, profoundly affected 
thirty years of history. 

November 1993 0-02-918730-3 $24.95 
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The Political Economy of 
Public Policy 
Steven M. Sheffrin, 


University of California, Davis 


America’s government intervenes in almost 
every aspect of its citizens’ daily lives. From 
the air we breathe, to our health, wealth, 
and old age security, Americans wade 
through a vast political ocean. Explaining 
traditional theories of market failure used 
to justify intervention, Sheffrin combines 
them with crucial questions of political 
viability and policy histories. He applies 
such analysis to the areas of health care, 
social security, environmental policy, 
product liability, trade policy, and fiscal 
and budgetary policy. He argues that 
beneath each area lies a unique calculus of 
market failure and political pressures, and 
convincingly demonstrates that no single 
policy can be understood out of economic 
context. By examining both sides of each 
policy area, Sheffrin reveals a minefield 
where, in many cases, politics cannot help 
but fail as badly as markets. 

1993 0-02-928651-4 $24.95 


ABOVE THE LAW 
Police and the 

Excessive Use of Force 
Jerome H. Skolnick, 
University of California, Berkeley 
and James J. Fyfe, 
American University 


€@Will take its place as the modern classic 
on the complexities of policing. Skolnick 
and Fyfe provide expertise, chains, 
and experience that will help the public 
and cops understand what the police 
actually do, and what they can reasonably 
be expected to do.9? 
—Joseph D. McNamara, 
The Hoover Institution, and former 
Chief of Police, San Jose, California 

1993 0-02-929312-X $24.95 


THE SOVIET 
TRAGEDY 

A History of Socialism 

in Russia, 1917-1991 


MARTIN E. MALIA 


» 
NO TMEYAAPHHKAM 


THE SOVIET TRAGEDY 
A History of Socialism in 
Russia, 1917-1991 
Martin E. Malia 
In this magisterial, long awaited book, 
Malia pe vane forty years of Sovietology 
and generations of conventional wisdom 
that saw the Communist state as an effort 
to overcome Russia's historic “backwardness” 
through necessary “modernization” and 
“development.” This long-dominant view 
which softened totalitarianism into a 
necessary authoritarianism falsely made 
the regime's criminal brutality appear as 
part of a gradual evolution toward democ- 
racy. History has already proved this view 
wrong—and Malia’s book explains why 
the effort was doomed, and a criminal 
undertaking, from the start. 

October 1993 0-02-919795-3 $24.95 


THINKING ABOUT 
OUR KIDS 

An Agenda for 

American Education 
Harold Howe I, 


Harvard University 


Avoiding the current emphasis on stan- 
dardized test scores, as well as many of the 
quick-fix solutions of the eighties, Howe 
argues for new approaches to financing 
American schools, more attention to 
changing classroom routines, and major 
emphasis in schools on building an 
understanding of America’s social and 
cultural diversity. In particular, Howe 
argues for an educational system that 
fosters a better understanding of, and 
respect for, the many races and cultures 
that make up our society. 
September 1993 0-02-915294-1 


Fp 


$22.95 


Special 20% discount on all orders taken during the meeting. 


INSIDE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

The Decline, The Deception, 
The Dogmas 

Thomas Sowell, 


Hoover Institution 


©¢Sowell demonstrates an impressive range 
of knowledge and acuity of observation... 
Inside American Education shows how most 
of the problems in our schools and colleges 
are rooted in the structure of incentives built 
into the way they do business. If education 
is the key to America’s future, Mr. Sowell’s 
warnings deserve careful attention.° 
—The Wall Street Journal 

1992 0-02-930330-3 $24.95 


JUSTICE VS. LAW 


Courts and Politics in 
American Society 


Eugene Hickok and 
Gary McDowell 


Watching the Supreme Court enter into 
battle over everything from abortion to 
civil rights, most Americans combine an 
idealistic hope that their court system 
pursues “justice” with the uneasy a 
that politics plays a role. Using the details 
of a gripping child abuse case, the authors 
argue thee our ideal of a judiciary that 
pursues justice is utterly misguided and 
that the courts simply cannot value justice 
above the letter of the law, no matter how 
unjust the result. They discuss the nature 
and extent of judicial power, the history 
of the Court's interpretation of the rule of 
law, the impact of particular personalities 
on the Court, and the relationship of the 
Court to the executive and legislative 
branches of government. 

1993 0-02-920529-8 $24.95 
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NEW FROM THE FREE PRESS 


THE COST OF TALENT 


How Executives and 
Professionals Are Compensated 
and How It Affects America 
Derek Bok, 


Harvard University 


The continuing uproar over top executive 
pay packages in American companies 
oi attention to an even larger and more 
important issue: in general, do we compen- 
sate highly educated people in the United 
States in ways that serve the best interests 
of the nation? In the most revealing study 
yet undertaken of compensation practices 
in the fields of business, law, medicine, 
higher education, teaching, and government, 
Bok argues that the compensation paid 
to top executives, lawyers, and doctors 
cannot be justified, nor is there evidence 
that huge bonuses and other financial 
incentives motivate them to do better 
work. As we enter a new period of national 
development, Bok concludes that we must 
rethink our deepest values, motivations, 
and priorities saiacied in our compensation 

ractices in order to better serve America’s 
ong-term interests. 

October 1993 0-02-903755-7 $24.95 


SEE HOW THEY RAN 
The Changing Role of the 
Presidential Candidate 
Gil Troy 
©¢Troy is a scholar who knows how to 
write interesting history. See How They 
Ran focuses on the slippery question of 
leadership in presidential campaigns: 
what the candidates package, what the 
electorate ultimately buys—and why.°® 
—Marvin Kalb, Harvard University 
1991 0-02-933035-1 $22.95 


NEWS AND THE 
CULTURE OF LYING 
Inside Journalism’s 

Theater of Privilege 

Paul H. Weaver, 


Hoover Institution 


News, Weaver argues, is largely a fabri- 
cation—a record of the joint performances 
by which journalists and official sources 
foist a highly artificial sense of permanent 
emergency on the public. And in this 
passionate, provocative, and tightly argued 
book—drawn from personal experience as 
well as historical research—Weaver dissects 
this “culture of lying,” showing how it 
functions, whom it serves, and what we 
have to do to break its hold. 

October 1993 0-02-934021-7 $22.95 


WAR AND THE RISE 
OF THE STATE 

The Military Foundation of 
Modern Politics 


Bruce Porter, 
Brigham Young University 


In a sweeping study of the West over the 
last 500 years, Porter shows the astonishing 
range of warfare’s modernizing effects on 
states. Warfare unifies, rallies, and bureau- 
cratizes both states and their populaces, he 
says; it also triggers nationalism, reform 
movements, and revolutions. More positively, 
he shows how war has been a contributing 
cause of virtually all major social move- 
ments and even democracy itself. 

©¢Porter has synthesized the literature 
boldly and tidily...lucid, graceful, and 
well-informed. 

—Charles Tilly, New School for 

Social Research 


November 1993 0-02-925095-1 $24.95 


JUSTICE AND 
THE EARTH 
Images for Our 
Planetary Survival 
Eric T. Freyfogle, 
University of Illinois 


Whether we think of ourselves as property 
owners, farmers, gardeners, hikers, or just 
plain citizens, we all carry with us mental 
images of the natural world that help guide 
us in our daily interactions with the planet. 
With fresh and thoughtful analysis, 
Freyfogle shows how influential these 
guiding images are, znd why we need 
to rethink them if we are ever going to 
reverse the Earth’s slow decline. 

1993 0-02-910695-8 $19.95 


THE LIFE OF 
THE PARTIES 


A History of 
American Political Parties 
A. James Reichley, 


Brookings Institution 


¢]t is hard to imagine a better time than 
now for reexamining American political 
parties. Reichley shows us how parties 
have developed and how they have managed 
‘incompatible ideological traditions.’ The 
forthcoming debates on the future of 
American political parties will be informed 
by Reichley’s careful and well-written study.°® 
—Charles O. Jones, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

1992 0-02-926025-6 $27.95 


Stop by and visit us at The Free Press Booth. 


RUNNING AS 
A WOMAN 


Gender and Power in 
American Politics 


Linda Witt, 
Karen M. Paget and 
Glenna Matthews 


Some commentators have hailed the 1992 
elections as a giant leap forward for women, 
while others have dismissed the elections 
as a fluke. Introducing definitive 1992 
polling data, the authors show that women 
voters had a clear and unmistakable 
influence on the ’92 elections, and, they 
argue, this influence will grow even 
stronger in the future as women solidify 
their economic base. Drawing on in-depth, 
candid interviews with Geraldine Ferraro, 
Nancy Kassebaum, Pat Schroeder, Barbara 
Mikulski, and other major political figures, 
the authors explore the significant issues 
for women in public life. The book includes 
a compelling history of women in politics 
that reveals the changing strategies women 
have used in their campaigns from initially 
emphasizing their similarities to men to 
the more recent strategy of running as a 
woman, thereby introducing a new politics 
of difference. 

September 1993 0-02-920315-5 $22.95 


MODERN 
TYRANTS 
The Power and 
Prevalence of 
Evil in Our Age 
Daniel Chirot, 


Northwestern University 


Along with its much vaunted progress in 
scientific and economic realms, our century 
has witnessed the rise of the most brutal 
and oppressive regimes in the history of 
mankind. Analyzing the careers and char- 
acters of notorious dictators such as Stalin, 
Hitler, Mao, and Saddam, as well as lesser 
known tyrants such as Pol Pot, Duvalier, 
and others, Chirot offers an important and 
timely study of modern tyrants, both 
revealing the forces which allow them to 
come to power and helping us to predict 
where they may arise in the future. 
November 1993 0-02-905477-X $27.95 


For Visa, MasterCard, 
American Express, or 
Discover orders, 
call toll-free 
1-800-323-7445. 
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DEMOCRACY 
AGAINST ITSELF 
The Future of the 
Democratic Impulse 
Jean-Francois Revel 


As much a work of political philosophy as 
a meditation on current affairs, this book 
provides the first complete account of the 
startling events that have led to the revival 
of democracy throughout the world. Revel 
masterfully recreates the final phase of the 
Cold War and argues that the movement 
to end communism was not a revolution in 
the ordinary sense, but a reaction against 
revolution which paved the way for an 
acceptance of democracy as the only form 
of government that works. But even under 
democratic governments, Revel argues, we 
are unlikely ever to construct a world that 
is much better than ourselves. That is why 
the deepest challenge to democracy is a 
moral and political challenge from within. 
“Democracy allows free men to be born,” 
Revel concludes, “but only free men allow 
democracy to last.” 

1993 0-02-926387-5 $24.95 


In paperback 


DEMOCRACY AND 
THE PROBLEM OF 
FREE SPEECH 


Cass R. Sunstein, 
University of Chicago 


Newspapers have published the names 
of rape victims, flags have been burned, 
pornography has been linked to violence— 
all of these actions have been protected 
under the constitutional right of free speech. 
And yet, argues Sunstein, free speech 
absolutists are misguided, as our government 
protects speech that causes harm, yet 
forbids speech that is essential. Instead, 
Sunstein returns to James Madison, con- 
ceiving of free speech first and foremost 
as a means to achieve civic deliberation 
and true popular sovereignty. Examining 
broadcasting, campaign Seance. hate 
speech, pornography, and the privacy of 
rape victims, Sunstein insists that political 
speech, essential for the functioning of any 
democracy, must be not only protected, 
but encouraged. In this book, he points 
the way toward a renewal of democracy 
and a reaffirmation of political equality. 
October 1993 0-02-932271-5 $22.95 


THE MAD 
AMONG US 
A History of the 
Care of America’s 
Mentally Ill 


Gerald N. Grob, 
Rutgers University 


Americans want to be humane towards the 
mentally ill, yet we have always been divided 
about what is best for them and for society. 
In the first comprehensive one-volume 
history of the treatment of the mentally ill, 
Grob recounts our various attempts to 
solve this ever-present dilemma. From 
colonial America and the creation of the 
first mental hospitals, to the growth of the 
psychiatric profession and the change of 
the mental health field during World War 
II, right up to present-day deinstitution- 
alization—Grob’s definitive history is at 
once an indispensable reference, and a call 
for a humane and balanced policy in the 
future. 

January 1994 0-02-912695-9 $24.95 


THINKING 
POLITICALLY 

Classic Readings Since Plato 
Mitchell Cohen, Baruch College 
and Nicole Fermon, 

Fordham University, Editors 


Including the writings of many of the most 
distinguished observers of the Western 
experience, from Plato and Aristotle, 
through Hobbes, Locke and Madison, to 
Weber, Rawls and Strauss and others, this 
book provides an up-to-date and much 
needed sampler of the standard works of 
Western political thinking from antiquity 
through modern times. 
€6This book will be an excellent contribution 
to the existing literature for students in 
politics and Western civilization courses.9? 
—Andrei S. Markovits, Boston University 
December 1993 0-02-906010-9 $15.95 


BAD BLOOD 
The Tuskegee Syphilis Experiment 
New and Expanded Edition 
james H. Jones 

1992 0-02-916676-4 $14.95 


RESTORATION 
Congress, Term Limits 
and the Recovery of 
Deliberative Democracy 
George F. Will 

1993 0-02-934713-0 $10.95 


REINVENTING 

POLITICS 

Eastern Europe from 

Stalin to Havel 

Vladimir Tismaneanu 
1993 0-02-932606-0 $14.95 


FEEDING FRENZY 
How Attack Journalism Has 
Transformed American Politics 
Larry J. Sabato 


March 1994 0-02-927636-5 $12.95 


RIGHTS TALK 
The Impoverishment of 
Political Discourse 
Mary Ann Glendon 
October 1993 0-02-911823-9 $10.95 


Special 20% discount on all orders taken during the meeting. 


ENERGY IN THE 
EXECUTIVE 
The Case for the 
Strong Presidency 
Terry Eastland 
February 1994 0-02-908683-3 $12.95 


RETHINKING THE 

PROGRESSIVE 

AGENDA 

The Reform 

of the American 

Regulatory State 

Susan Rose-Ackerman 
1993 0-02-926845-1 $14.95 


THE IDEA 
BROKERS 
Think Tanks and the 
Rise of the 
New Policy Elite 
James A. Smith 
November 1993 0-02-929555-6 $12.95 
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A New 


WORD 


Cuoices/New Voices 

The Case for Proportional 
Representation Elections in the 
United States 

Douglas J. Amy 

224 pages, 20 tables and graphs, $29.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
Nonviolent Power in Action 
Dennis Dalton 

288 pages, $29.50 


NEOREALISM AND NEOLIBERALISM 
The Contemporary Debate 

Edited by David A. Baldwin 

400 pages, $17.50 paper, $49.00 cloth 


THE STATE AND SOCIAL Power IN 
GLOBAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 
Edited by Ronnie D. Lipschutz and 
Ken Conca 

360 pages, $17.50 paper, $55.00 cloth 


ECONOMIC VULNERABILITY IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
East-West Trade, Investment and 
Finance 

Beverly Crawford 

334 pages, $17.50 paper, $55.00 cloth 


Tue Unrirep States AND ISRAEL 
The Limits of the Special 
Relationship 


Abraham Ben-zvi 
344 pages, $32.50 


FETAL PROTECTION IN THE 
WORKPLACE 

Women’s Rights, Business 
Interests, and the Unborn 
Robert H. Blank 

232 pages, 4 photos, $29.50 


BACK IN PRINT! 


LIBERALS AND COMMUNISM 

The “Red Decade” Revisited 
Frank A. Warren III 

288 pages, $16.50 paper, $45.00 cloth 


Up From Communism 
John P. Diggins 
544 pages, $18.50 paper, $49.50 cloth 


NEW IN PAPER! 


Tue Cotumsia History oF 
EASTERN EUROPE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edited by Joseph Held 

435 pages, $16.50 


THE OriGINS OF DEMOCRATIZATION 
IN POLAND 

Michael Bernhard 

400 pages, $17.50 


GENDER IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Feminist Perspectives on 
Acheiving Global Security 
J. Ann Tickner 

180 pages, $14.50 


Procress IN Post-War 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Emanuel Adler and 
Beverly Crawford 

497 pages, $18.50 


SEE THESE AND OTHER COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THTLES AT BOOTH 411. 
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MULTILATERALISM MATTERS 
Theory and Praxis of an 
Institutional Form 

Edited by John Gerard Ruggie 
488 pages, $18.50 


Tue Locic oF ANARCHY 
Neorealism to Structural Realism 
Barry Buzan, Charles Jones, 
Richard Little 

267 pages, $15.50 


ArMs CONTROL IN THE 
PRENUCLEAR ERA 

The United States and Naval 
Limitation Between the Two 
World Wars 

Robert Gordon Kaufman 

289 pages, $16.00 


MANAGING INDONESIA 

The Modern Political Economy 
John Bresnan 

368 pages, $18.50 


War AND REVOLUTION 
Soviet-American Rivalry and the 
Origins of the Chinese Civil War 
Odd Arne Westad 

260 pages, $16.50 


Tue Oricins OF ARAB 
NATIONALISM 

Rashid Khalidi, Lisa Anderson, 
Muhammad Muslih, 

Reeva S. Simon, editors 

312 pages, $16.00 
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SETTING ALLOCATION PRIORITIES 
AND GENETIC AND REPRODUCTIVE 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Emerging Issues in Biomedical 
Policy, Volume I 

Edited by Robert H. Blank and 
Andres L. Bonnicksen 

315 pages, $17.50 


American University of Cairo 


distributed worldwide except Egypt 


Memoirs 

Field Marshal M. El-Gamasy 
Translated by Gillian Potter, 
Nadra Morcos, and Rosette Frances 
464 pages, 2 maps, $40.00 


> Edinburgh University Press 


listributed in the U.S., Canada, and Latin America 


THE New British LEFT 

Lin Chun 

256 pages, $55.00 

Tue CULTURE OF LABOURISM 
The East End Between the Wars 
John Marriott 

244 pages, $25.00 paper 


East European Monographs 


distributed worldwide 


THe New CENTRAL EUROPE 
Triumphs and Tragedies 
Steven Borsody 

380 pages, $53.00 


SLOBODAN JOVANOVIC 

An Unsentimental Approach 
to Politics 

Aleksandar Pavkovic 


320 pages, $45.00 


DEMOCRACY AND RIGHT-WING 
PoLitics IN EASTERN Europe IN 
THE 1990s 

Edited by Joseph Held 

250 pages, $35.00 


Po.iTicAL ORGANIZATION AND THE 
INTERWAR CRISIS IN EuROPE 

Lauri Karvonen 

200 pages, $28.00 


University of Tokyo Press 


distributed in the U.S., Canada, and Latin America | 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
PoLitics OF JAPAN 

Hitoshi Abe, Muneyuki Shindo, 
and Sadafumi Kawato 
Translated by James W. White 
230 pages, $32.50 


Po.iricaL Dynamics OF JAPAN 
Jun-Ichi Kyogoku 

Translated by Nobutaka Ike 

250 pages, $24.50 paper 


TO ORDER A BOOK OR REQUEST | 


A 60-DAY EXAMINATION COPY, 
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DEPT. E06, 136 SOUTH 


BROADWAY, IRVINGTON, 
NEW YORK 10533 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


LAWRENCE M. FRIEDMAN 

“Friedman’s book will become the definitive 
one-volume history of crime and the 
criminal process in the United States.” 
—Malcolm Feeley, School of Law, 
University of California at Berkeley 


$30.00 
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LAWRENCE M. FRIEDMAN 


THE CULTURE OF DISBELIEF 
How American Law and Politics Trivialize 
Religious Devotion 

STEPHEN L. CARTER 

The author of the acclaimed Reflections of an 
Affirmative Action Baby argues that in our 
zeal to keep religion out of politics we force 
the religiously devout to act as if their faith 
doesn’t really matter. 


CUITURE 


STEPHEN 
LCARTER 


Significant 


Political 


See these and other fine 
books on display at 
Booth #215! 


DECLINING FORTUNES 


The Withering of the American Dream 


KATHERINE NEWMAN 


“A — case that middle-class anger 
an 


middle-class fear will run deep in 


American politics for some time to come.” 
—New York Times Book Review 


$23.00 


FREEDOM AND 
INTERPRETATION 


The Oxford Amnesty Lectures 1992 


EDITED BY BARBARA JOHNSON 

Seven leading literary figures explore the 
relationship between political freedom and 
modern conceptions of the self as they address 
questions of identity, nationalism, politics, 
ethics, poetic language, and freedom. 

$23.00 


INTERPRETATION 


Lhe Oxtord Amnesty Lectures 1992 


ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

Oxford Amnesty Lectures 1993 

EDITED BY STEPHEN SHUTE AND 

SUSAN HURLEY 

Seven leading political philosophers grapple 

with the key question of contemporary 

philosophy: articulating universal 
uman rights that always apply in all cultures. 

$25.00 


& BasicBooks 


ICONS OF DEMOCRACY 
American Leaders as Heroes, Aristocrats, 
Dissenters, and Democrats 

BRUCE MIROFF 


An international team of experts addresse 
the responsibilities and challenges of 
providing humanitarian assistance to 
civilian populations caught up in conflicts 
and disasters. 


$25.00 


MARTIN HEIDEGGER 
A Political Life 
Huco OTT 


“An exhaustive, fascinating examination 0 
the controversial role played by Heidegger 
in the early years of the Nazi regime.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 


$30.00 


NEVER STOP RUNNING 
Allard Lowenstein and the Struggle to Sav 
American Liberalism 


WILLIAM H. CHAFE 

“An invaluable and intimate look at a 
complicated man who helped shape Americg 
liberal politics for nearly four decades... Vital 
our understanding the movements of the ’60s 
and the man who helped to make them.” 
—Julian Bond 

$28.00 


PICTURE PERFECT 
The Art and Artifice of Public Image Maki 
KIkU ADATTO 


“Provides several clues as to why network 
news has increasingly treated presidential 
i nee 8 as artifice and, by so doing, hag 
made them even more artificial.” 

—The New Republic 

$20.00 


A Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 
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Science 
NEW PAPERBACKS 


ER THE FALL 

e Pursuit of Democracy in Central Europe 
EFFREY C. GOLDFARB 

14.00 
AGAINST EXCESS 

rug Policy for Results 

ARK A. R. KLEIMAN 

15.00 

ANKS, BORROWERS, 
THE ESTABLISHMENT 
Revisionist Account of the 

ternational Debt Crisis 

ARIN LISSAKERS 
13.00 

LOSING PANDORA’S BOX 
rms Races, Arms Control, and the 
istory of the Cold War 

New Republic Book 


ATRICK GLYNN 
16.00 


PATRICK GLYNN 


HE CRUEL PEACE 
eryday Life and the Cold War 
RED INGLIS 
15.00 
YISMANTLING FHE COLD 
AAR ECONOMY 
ANN MARKUSEN & JOEL YUDKEN 
16.00 
HE DISPOSSESSED 
erica’s Underclasses from the 
vil War to the Present 
ACQUELINE JONES 
15.00 
COCIDE IN THE USSR 
ealth and Nature Under Siege 
URRAY FESHBACH AND ALFRED 


RIENDLY, JR. 
14.00 


from Basic 


THE END OF EQUALITY 
A New Republic Book 

MICKEY Kaus 

$12.00 

FACES AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE WELL 

The Permanence of Racism 
DERRICK BELL 

$10.00 

FOLLOW THE LEADER 
Opinion Polls and Modern Presidents 


Fhe BRACE AND BARBARA HINCKLEY 
13.00 


FOLLOW 
THE 
LEADER 


A FRAMEWORK FOR 
SURVIVAL 

Health, Human Rights, and Humanitarian 
Assistance in Conflict and Disasters 
EDITED BY KEVIN M. CAHILL 
$25.00 

MONEY TALKS 

Corporate PACs and Political Influence 
DAN CLAWSON, ALAN NEUSTADTL, 
& DENISE SCOTT 

$13.00 

THE NEW POLITICS OF 
POVERTY 

The Non-Working Poor in America 
LAWRENCE M. MEAD 

$14.00 


The Nonworking Poor in America 


THE OVERWORKED AMERICAN 
The Unexpected Decline of Leisure 
JULIET B. SCHOR 


THINKING FOR A LIVING 
Education and the Wealth of Nations 
Ray MARSHALL AND Marc TUCKER 


THINKING 
FOR ALIVE 


$13.00 


ay 


RAY MARSHALL & 
MARC TUCKER 


UNDOING DRUGS 

Beyond Legalization 

DANIEL K. BENJAMIN 

& ROGER LEROY MILLER 

$14.00 

WATERGATE IN AMERICAN 
MEMORY 

How We Remember, Forget, 

and Reconstruct the Past 

MICHAEL SCHUDSON 

$14.00 

THE WAY WE NEVER WERE 
American Families and the Nostalgia Trap 
STEPHANIE COONTZ 

$14.00 

WHO PROSPERS? 

How Cultural Vaiues Shape Economic 

and Political Success 


LAWRENCE HARRISON 
$13.00 


CLOSING 
Lawrence Mead 


Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge 


Political Economy of Institutions 
and Decisions 


Making a Market 
The Institutional Transformation of an African Society 
Jean Ensminger 


Exposed to Innumerable Delusions 

Public Enterprise and State Power in Egypt, India, Mexico, 
and Turkey 

John Waterbury 


Now in paperback... 


Contracting for Property Rights 
Gary D. Libecap 


Now in paperback... 
Managerial Dilemmas 
The Political Economy of Hierarchy 
Gary J. Miller 


Political Economy 


Now in paperback... 

Foreign Trade and Economic Reform in 
China, 1978-1990 

Nicholas Lardy 


Beyond the Protective State 

The Political Economy of Australia’s Manufacturing 
Industry Policy 

M. Ann Capling 


Economic Reforms in New Democracies 
A Social-Democratic Approach 


Luiz Carlos Bresser Pereira, Jose Maria Maravall, 
and Adam Przeworski 


Political Economy: Institutions, 
Competition and Representation 
Proceedings of the Seventh International Symposium in 
Economic Theory and Econometrics 

William A. Barnett, Norman Schofield 

and Melvin Hinich, Editors 


The Comparative Political Economy of the 
Welfare State 
Thomas Janofski and Alexander M. Hicks 


Social Reproduction 
The Political Economy of the Labour Market 
Antonella Picchio 


The Political Economy of Shopkeeping 
in Milan, 1886-1922 
Jonathan Morris 


The Politics of Africa’s Economic Recovery 
Richard Sandbrook 


Markets and Democracy: Participation, 
Accountability and Efficiency 

Samuel Bowles, Herbert Gintis 

and Bo Gustafsson, Editors 


Comparative and International Politics 


The Politics of Transition: 
Shaping a Post-Soviet Future 
Stephen White, Graeme Gill, and Darrell Slider 


Christianity and Politics in Doe’s Liberia 
Paul Gifford 


The Ethiopian Revolution 1974-1987 
A Transformation from an Aristocratic to a 
Totalitarian Autocracy 

Andargachew Tiruneh 


Development Policy of a 
Communist Government 
West Bengal Since 1977 

Ross Mallick 


Northern Ireland and the Politics 
of Reconciliation 
Dermot Keogh and Michael H. Haltzel, Editors 


The Politics of China 
1949-1989 
Roderick MacFarquhar, Editor 


The National Question in Europe in 
Historical Context 
Mikulas Teich and Roy Porter, Editors 


Family, Dependence, and the Origins of 
the Welfare State 
Susan Pederson 


A Canto paperback... 
Western Political Theory in the Face of 


the Future 
Second Edition 


John Dunn 


A Canto paperback... 

Nations and Nationalism Since 1780 
Programme, Myth, Reality 

E. J. Hobsbawm 


Popular Mobilization in Mexico 
The Teachers’ Movement, 1977-87 
Joe Foweraker 


Latin America Between the Second World 
War and the Cold War 

Crisis and Containment, 1944-1948 

Leslie Bethell and lan Roxborough, Editors 


Politics and Urban Growth in Buenos Aires, 
1910-1942 
Richard J. Walter 


The Renewal of Islamic Law 
Muhammad Bager as-Sadr, Najaf and the Shi’i International 
Chibli Mallat 


Nations and Politics in the Soviet 
Successor States 
lan Bremmer and Ray Taras, Editors 


American Government and Politics 


Law, Labor, and Ideology in the 
Early American Republic 
Christopher L. Tomlins 


Industrial Democracy in America 
The Ambiguous Promise 
Nelson Lichtenstein and Howell John Harris, Editors 
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Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge , 


The State and Social Investigation in Britain 
and the United States 
Michael J. Lacey and Mary O. Furner, Editors 


American Policy and the Reconstruction of 
West Germany, 1945-1955 

Jeffry M. Diefendorf, Axel Frohn, 

and Hermann-Josef Rupieper, Editors 


Statehouse Democracy 
Robert S. Erickson, Gerald C. Wright 
and John P. Mciver 


The Cambridge History of 

American Foreign Relations 

Volume 1: The Creation of a Republican Empire, 1776-1865 
Bradford Perkins 


Volume 2: The American Search for Opportunity, 1865-1913 
Walter LaFeber 


Volume 3: The Globalizing of America, 1913-1945 
Akira Iriye 


Volume 4: America in the Age of Soviet Power, 1945-1991 
Warren I. Cohen 


Public Policy 


incomparable Worth 
Pay Equity Meets the Market 
Steven E. Rhoads 


Energy Policy Analysis and Modelling 
Mohan Munasinghe and Peter Meier 


The Economics of Art and Culture 
An American Perspective 
James Heilbrun and Charles M. Gray 


Confronting Drug Policy 
Illicit Drugs in a Free Society 
Ronald Bayer and Gerald M. Oppenheimer, Editors 


Political Thought and Political Psychology 


Against Capitalism 
David Schweikart 


Rationality and Co-ordination 
Cristina Bicchieri 


The Critical Mass in Collective Action 
A Micro-Social Theory 
Gerald Marwell and Pamela Oliver 


Democracy and Decision 

The Pure Theory of Electoral Preference 
Harold Geoffrey Brennan 

and Loren E. Lomasky, Editors 


Time, Labor, and Social Domination 
A Reinterpretation of Marx’s Critical Theory 
Moishe Postone 


Marxism Recycled 
Philippe Van Parijs 


Liberalism and the Economic Order 
Ellen Frankel Paul, Fred D. Miller, Jr., 
and Jeffrey Paul, Editors 


Politics and Rationality 

Rational Choice in Application 

William James Booth, Patrick James, 
and Hudson Meadwell, Editors 


Now in paperback... 
Political Psychology 
Jon Elster 


Now in paperback... 
Constitutionalism and Democracy 
Jon Elster 


Now in paperback... 
Winner of the APSA’s 1992 Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Book Award 


Reasoning and Choice 
Paul M. Sniderman, Richard A. Brody, 
and Phillip E. Tetlock 


Also available... 


8 new volumes in the Cambridge Texts in the History of 
Political Thought 


International Relations 


From Polaris to Trident: The Development 
of US Fleet Ballistic Missile Technology 
Graham Spinardi 


internationalism and the Ideology of 
Soviet Influence 
Jonathan C. Valdez 


The War Puzzle 
John A. Vasquez 


Gramsci, Historical Materialism and 
International Relations 
Stephen Gill, Editor 


Jordan, the United States and the 
Middle East Peace Process, 1974-1991 
Madiha Rashid al Madfai 


Water and Power 
The Politics of a Scarce Resource in the Jordan River Basin 
Miriam R. Lowi 


Please stop by and see these and other outstanding titles at Booth 312. 


Available in bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 


Call toll-free 800-872-7423 
MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 


_—___—_} 


The Department of Political Science 
at the University of Florida 
welcomes 


David W. Rohde 


to the Manning J. Dauer Eminent Scholar Chair 
in Political Science. 


: SS & % 


YD. Heath and € 
* 


—Cmertcan Goveryunent 1997 


| 
AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Brief Version 

Third Edition 

James Q. Wilson, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

1994 Paper 369 pages (32677-1) 


* Instructor’s Guide with Test 
Questions 

* NEW! Study Guide with Readings 

* Studying American Government: 
A Vade Mecum 

* State and Local Government 
Supplement 

* Heath Guest Lecture Series 

* Media Policy 

* 1992 Presidential Election Video 

* Quisitor Computerized Testing 
Program for MS-DOS and Macintosh 

* American Government, Brief 
Version, with Newsweek 


With the addition of a new chapter on 
public policy, as well as an account of 
the 1992 Presidential Election, this 

Third Edition improves upon the text 


that is already the standard in its field. 


American Government 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT: 


Institutions and Policies 
Fifth Edition 

Election Update 

James Q. Wilson, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

1993 Hardcover 665 pages (24770-7) 


* Studying American Government: 
A Vade Mecum 

* Student Handbook 

* Instructor’s Guide 

* Test Item File 

* Transparencies 

* HyperQuiz Computerized Study 
Guide for MS-DOS and Macintosh 

* Heath Guest Lecture Series 

* Media Policy 

* 1992 Presidential Election Video 

* Quisitor Computerized Testing 
Program for MS-DOS and Macintosh 

* American Government, Fifth 
Edition, Election Update, with 
Newsweek 


In-depth coverage of the 1992 Presi- 
dential Election and a new chapter on 
Environmental Policy help update this 
text, recognized as the leader for its 
scholarship, clarity, depth of cover- 
age, and mature approach to its 
students. 


Offer! 


| Adopters of either of these 
| leading American govern- 

| ment texts have the option 
_ of providing their students 
_ with some of the most 

| current, and affordable, 

_ supplementary political 

_ readings available: a 

semester-long subscription 
| to Newsweek. Stop by the 

' D.C. Booth for details! 


Stop by Booth 427 
to see for yourself? 


For more information or to order 
examination copies, call us toll-free 
(800) 235-3565 or write: 


A Raytheon Company 


D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 


Special 
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NEW 


The Two Faces of 
National Interest 
W. David Clinton 


In The Two Faces of National Interest, 


W. David Clinton sets out to form a clear 


definition of a concept that may have 
become too elastic for its (and our) own 
good, and to ascertain its utility in the 
field of foreign relations. Written with 
grace and power, his book will have 
enduring value as a scholarly and pub- 
lic information resource. 

$35.00 cloth, $15.95 paper 

January 


Americanism 


Revolutionary Order and Societal 
Self-Interpretation in the American 
Republic 

Jurgen Gebhardt 

Translated by Ruth Hein 

Jurgen Gebhardt’s Americanism, origi- 
nally published in German and now 
available in an updated English trans- 
lation, casts an outsider’s keen and 
observant eye on the structure of the 
American Republic. The focus of 
Gebhardt’s study is the relationship 
between the concepts of founding and 
order in the self-understanding of the 
country’s early leaders. 


$45.00 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Hans J. Morgenthau and 
the Ethics of American 
Statecraft 

Greg Russell 


$27.50 


Righteous Realists 


Political Realism, Responsible Power, 
and American Culture in the Nuclear 
Age 

Joel H. Rosenthal 

$24.95 


The Collected Essays of 
Gregor Sebba 
Truth, History, and the Imagination 


Edited by Helen Sebba, Anibal 
A. Bueno, and Hendrikus Boers 
Foreword by Richard Macksey 


$45.00 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF ERIC VOEGELIN 


Published Essays 
1966-1985 


The Collected Works of Eric Voegelin 
Volume 12 


Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Ellis Sandoz 


$32.50 


The Nature of the Law, 
and Related Legal 
Writings 

The Collected Works of Eric Voegelin 
Volume 27 


Edited by Robert Anthony Pascal, 
James Lee Babin, and John 
William Corrington 


$16.95 


What Is History? 
and Other Late 
Unpublished Writings 


The Collected Works of Eric Voegelin 
Volume 28 


Edited by Thomas A. Hollweck 
and Paul Caringella 


$22.50 
Coming in Spring 1994: 
On the Form of the 


American Mind 

The Coliected Works of Eric Voegelin 
Volume 1 

Edited by Jirgen Gebhardt and 
Barry Cooper 

Translated by Ruth Hein 


Booth 403 


AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 


Traditions and Values in 
Politics and Diplomacy 
Theory and Practice 

Kenneth W. Thompson 

$12.95 paper 


Cold War Theories 


Volume I: World Polarization 
1943-1953 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


$11.95 paper 


A Government of Laws 


Political Theory, Religion, and the 
American Founding 


Ellis Sandoz 
$11.95 paper 


Presidents and Foreign 
Policy Making 
From FDR to Reagan 


Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., and Kevin 
V. Mulcahy 


$15.95 paper 


Antonio Gramsci 
Architect of a New Politics 
Dante Germino 


$16.95 paper 


Realist Thought from 
Weber to Kissinger 
Michael Joseph Smith 

$11.95 paper 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Rouge 70803 
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Elie . 
Kedourie 


Nafiondlin 
FOURTH, EXPANDED EDITION 


NATIONALISM 


Fourth Edition 
ELIE KEDOURIE 


August 6x9 176 pages 
0-631-18885-1 paperback $15.95 
0-631-18884-3 hardcover $39.95 


EDWARD SAID 


A Critical Reader 
Edited by MICHAEL SPRINKER 


February 6x9 320 pages 
1-55786-229-X paperback $19.95 
1-55786-228-] hardcover $49.95 


THE ELITE 
CONNECTION 


Problems and Potential of 
Western Democracy 
EVA ETZIONI-HALEVY 


A Polity Press book 

January 6x9 260 pages 
0-7456-1068-4 paperback $19.95 
0-7456-0891-4 hardcover $39.95 


A COMPANION TO 
CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by ROBERT E. GOODIN 
and PHILIP PETIT 


July 64AXI% 640 pages 
0-631-17993-3 hardcover $74.95 


EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTIONS 
1492-1992 


CHARLES TILLY 


April 6x9 256 pages 
0-631-17398-6 hardcover $24.95 


THE END OF “ISMS”? 


Reflections on the Fate of Ideological Politics 
After Communism’s Collapse 

Edited by 

ALEXANDER SHTROMAS 


Political Studies special issue 
December 208 pages 
0-631-19055-4 paperback $17.95 


BLACKWELL JOURNALS: 


REGIME 
TRANSITIONS, ELITES 
AND BUREAUCRACIES 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Edited by 
HANS-ULRICH DERLIEN and 
GEORGE J. SZABLOWSKI 


Governance Special Issue 
August 6x9 164 pages 
1-55786-522-1 paperback $14.95 


POLITICS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


1945-1992 
GEORGE SCHOPFLIN 


September 6x9 256 pages 
0-631-14724-] paperback $24.95 
0-631-14723-3 hardcover $49.95 


GERMAN 
UNIFICATION 


Edited by WILLIAM PATERSON 
and DAVID SPENCE 


December 6x9 304 pages 
0-631-18725-1 paperback $19.95 
0-631-18724-3 hardcover $49.95 


JOURNAL OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES QUARTERLY 
GOVERNANCE 


REVIEW OF RADICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMICS 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
POLITICAL STUDIES 


New in 19941: 

MERSHON 
INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES REVIEW 

PLEASE STOP BY BOOTH #606 TO GET A 


SAMPLE COPY OF THESE AND MANY 
OTHER JOURNALS 


PLEASE VISIT BOOTH #606 FOR A 20% DISCOUNT ON ALi TITLES. 


238 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 488-2665 
Vermont dial (802) 878-0315 (MasterCard/Visa/American Express) 


ip) BLACKWELL 
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BOOTHS 317 & 319 


History and 
Social Theory 


PETER BURKE 
$37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


The Solitude 
of Collectivism 


Romanian Villagers to the 
Revolution and Beyond 
DAVID A. KIDECKEL 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
$45.00 cloth, 16.95 paper 


Vietnam 

The Politics of 
Bureaucratic Socialism 
GARETH PORTER 
POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
$29.95 


Southeast Asia 
in the Early 
Modern Era 


Trade, Power, and Belief 
EDITED BY ANTHONY REID 


Asia East By SOUTH 
$41.50 cloth, $15.95 paper 


China’s Quest 
for National 
Identity 


EDITED BY 
LOWELL DITTMER 
AND SAMUEL S. KIM 


$42.50 cloth, $16.95 paper 


Political 
Dynamics in 
Contemporary 
Japan 

EDITED BY 


GARY D. ALLINSON 
AND YASUNORI SONE 


$42.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Unsettled States, 
Disputed Lands 


Britain and Ireland, France 
and Algeria, Israel and 

the West Bank—Gaza 

IAN S. LUSTICK 

THE WILDER House SERIES IN 
Pouitics, History, AND CULTURE 
$37.50 


NEW IN PAPER! 


Rivals beyond 
Trade 

America versus Japan 

in Global Competition 
DENNIS J. ENCARNATION 
CorNeLL STUDIES 


IN Po.tricaL ECONOMY 
$12.95 


Democracy 
at Work 


Changing World Markets and 
the Future of Labor Unions 
LOWELL TURNER 

Cornet Stupies 

IN PoutticaL EcoNoMY 

$12.95 


Soldiers in the 
Proletarian 
Dictatorship 


The Red Army and the Soviet 
Socialist State, 1917-1930 
MARK VON HAGEN 

STUDIES OF THE 


Harriman INSTITUTE 
$16.95 


In the Shadow 
of FDR 


From Harry Truman 

to Bill Clinton 

Second Edition, Revised and 
Newly Updated 

WILLIAM E. 
LEUCHTENBURG 

$13.95 


Ideas and 
Foreign Policy 


Beliefs, Institutions, 

and Political Change 
EDITED BY 

JUDITH GOLDSTEIN AND 
ROBERT O. KEOHANE 
CorneELL STUDIES 

IN PouiticaL ECONOMY 

$37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Labor Will Rule 


Sidney Hillman and 

the Rise of American Labor 
STEVEN FRASER 

$16.95 


Why Nations 
Cooperate 


Circumstance and Choice 
in International Relations 
ARTHUR A. STEIN 
$12.95 


John Dewey 
and American 
Democracy 


ROBERT B. WESTBROOK 
$16.95 


Myths of Empire 
Domestic Politics and 
International Ambition 

JACK SNYDER 


COorNELL STUDIES 
IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 
$14.95 


Black Earth, 
Red Star 


A History of Soviet Security 
Policy, 1917-1991 

R. CRAIG NATION 

$14.95 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Rival 

Capitalists 
International 
Competitiveness in 
the United States, Japan, 
and Western Europe 
JEFFREY A. HART 
CorNELL STUDIES 
IN PoLiticaL ECONOMY 
$39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper 


Business 
and Banking 


Political Change and 
Economic Integration 

in Western Europe 
PAULETTE KURZER 
CorNELL STUDIES IN POLITICAL 
Economy. $39.95 


The Paradox 
of Continental 
Production 


National Investment Policies 
in North America 
BARBARA JENKINS 
CorNELL STUDIES IN POLITICAL 
Economy. $28.50 


Polar Politics 
Creating International 
Environmental Regimes 
EDITED BY 

ORAN R. YOUNG AND 
GAIL OSHERENKO 
CorNELL STUDIES 

IN PoLtticAL ECONOMY 
$36.50 cloth, $16.95 paper 


Economic 
Containment 


CoCom and the Politics 

of East-West Trade 
MICHAEL MASTANDUNO 
CorneELL STUDIES 

IN PotiticaL ECONOMY 

$46.50 cloth, $18.95 paper 


Sage House, 512 East State Street, Ithaca NY 14850 
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God’s Peoples 
Covenant and Land 
in South Africa, Israel, 
and Ulster 

DONALD HARMAN 
AKENSON 

Winner of the 1993 
Grawemeyer Award 
for Ideas Improving 
World Order 

$29.95 


It Had to Be 
Revolution 


Memoirs of 

an American Radical 
CHARLES SHIPMAN 
With a Foreword by 
Harvey Klehr 

$29.95 


The Cultural 
Front 


Power and Culture in 
Revolutionary Russia 
SHEILA FITZPATRICK 
$39.95 cloth, $13.95 paper 


The Health 


of Nations 
Public Opinion and the 
Making of American and 
British Health Policy 


LAWRENCE R. JACOBS 
$34.50 


The Politics 
of Food 

in Mexico 
State Power and 
Social Mobilization 
JONATHAN FOX 


Foop SysTEMS AND 
AGRARIAN CHANGE. $39.95 


CORNELL 


Households 


On the Moral Architecture 
of the Economy 

WILLIAM JAMES BOOTH 
$34.50 


The Kingdom 
of Individuals 


An Essay on Self-Respect 
and Social Obligation 
F. G. BAILEY 


$27.95 cloth, $13.95 paper 


Shattered Selves 


Multiple Personality 
in a Postmodern World 


JAMES M. GLASS 
$28.95 


Reasoned 
Freedom 


John Locke and Enlightenment 
PETER A. SCHOULS 
$37.50 cloth, $13.95 paper 


Political Theory 
and Modernity 


WILLIAM E. CONNOLLY 
With a New Epilogue 

by the Author 

$14.95 paper 


The Most 
Difficult 
Revolution 


Women and Trade Unions 
ALICE H. COOK, 

VAL R. LORWIN, AND 
ARLENE KAPLAN DANIELS 


$46.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Visit our Exhibit! 


The Domestic 
Bases of Grand 
Strategy 


EDITED BY 

RICHARD ROSECRANCE 
AND ARTHUR A. STEIN 
CorNELL STUDIES 

IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 

$36.50 cloth, $13.95 paper 


The Best Defense 
Policy Alternatives for U.S. 
Nuclear Security from the 
1950s to the 1990s 

DAVID GOLDFISCHER 


CorNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
AFFAIRS. $42.95 


House of Cards 
Why Arms Control 

Must Fail 

COLIN S. GRAY 


CORNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
ArFairs. $28.95 


CONTESTATIONS 
A series edited by 
William E. Connolly 


Political Theory 
and the 
Displacement 
of Politics 

BONNIE HONIG 

$35.00 cloth, $15.95 paper 


The Inner Ocean 


Individualism and 
Democratic Culture 
GEORGE KATEB 
$27.95 


The Anxiety 

of Freedom 
Imagination and Individuality 
in Locke’s Political Thought 
UDAY SINGH MEHTA 

$24.50 


The 
Vulnerability 
of Empire 
CHARLES A. KUPCHAN 


CorNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
AFFAIRS. $35.00 


Deterrence 
and Strategic 
Culture 


Chinese-American 
Confrontations, 1949-1958 
SHU GUANG ZHANG 
CorNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
AFFAIRS. $37.95 


Dilemmas of 
Appeasement 


British Deterrence and Defense, 
1934-1937 

GAINES POST, JR. 

CorNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
AFFAIRS. $48.50 


The Elusive 
Balance 


Power and Perceptions 
during the Cold War 
WILLIAM CURTI 
WOHLFORTH 

CorneELL STUDIES 

IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 

$39.50 cloth, $16.95 paper 


The Sacred 
Cause 


Civil-Military Conflict over 
Soviet National Security, 
1917-1992 

THOMAS M. NICHOLS 
CorNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY 
Arrairs. $32.50 


Public 
Politics in an 
Authoritarian 
State 


Making Foreign Policy 

during the Brezhnev Years 
RICHARD D. ANDERSON, JR. 
$39.95 


= 
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CAMBRIDGE 
Journals 


20% Discount for 
Meeting Attendees on all 
1994 Subscriptions! 


GENERAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 


British Journal of Political Science 
Quarterly/ISSN 0007-1234 


POLITICS AND HISTORY 


Comparative Studies in Society and History 
Quarterly/ISSN 0010-4175 


Journal of Latin American Studies 
Tri-annual/ISSN 0022-216X 

Studies in American Political Development 
Semi-annual/ISSN 0898-588X 

Featuring in-depth articles on American political 
change and institutional development from a 
historical perspective 

Contemporary European History 
Tri-annual/ISSN 0960-7773 

Covering 20th century European history— 

East and West 


Come See Us 
at Booths 
312 and 314 


New to Cambridge in 1993! 


International Labor 

and Working Class History 

Helmut Gruber and Ira Katznelson, Editors 
Semi-annual/ISSN 0147-5479 


POLITICAL THOUGHT AND PHILOSOPHY 


Social Philosophy and Policy 

Semi-annual/ISSN 0265-0525 

Thematic issues in 1994 include: “Cultural Pluralism 
and Moral Knowledge” and “Property Rights” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND WORLD POLITICS 


International Affairs 
Quarterly/ISSN 0020-5850 


Review of International Studies 
Quarterly/ISSN 0260-2105 


PUBLIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Journal of Public Policy 
Quarterly/ISSN 0143-814X 

Journal of Social Policy 
Quarterly/ISSN 0047-2794 

The Milbank Quarterly 
Quarterly/ISSN 0887-378X 

A prestigious journal on health policy 
and health services research 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 
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Ronald Takaki 


A Different Mirror 


A History of Multicultural 
America 


» “A brilliant revisionist 
§ jh history of America that is 
likely to become a classic 
.... A vibrantly rich, 

moving multicultural 
tapestry.” 
— Publishers Weekly 
» cloth $27.95 


Michael Beschloss and Strobe Talbott 


At the Highest Levels 
The Inside Story of the End of the Cold War 


“A superb job. . . .With extraordinary speed 
and confounding success, Beschloss and 
Talbott have produced an accurate first draft of 
the Cold War's last days. . . . Filled with gaudy 
historical riches.” 

— David Remnick, The New Yorker 

»» paper $12.95 © Available March 1994 

» cloth $24.95 


Alvin and Heidi Toffler 
War & Anti-War 


Survival at the Dawn of the 21st Century 


The authors of Future 
Shock, The Third Wave, 
and Powershift, show us 
now what the 
information revolution 
means for war — and 
peace — as we 
approach the dawn of a 
new century. 
» cloth $22.95 
Available March 1994 


BROWN 


Harry E. Figgie, Jr. with 
Gerald J. Swanson, Ph.d. 


Bankruptcy 1995 


The Coming Collapse of America 
and How to Stop It 


The 

bestseller 

that made 
the deficit scare 
real — and helped 
fuel Perot-style 
populism. 

»> paper $11.95 

» cloth $19.95 


Michael Jonathan Rauch 
The 


Outnation 


A Search for the Soul 
of Japan 


“The Outnation 
stands as one of the 
very best accounts of 
modern Japanalia.” 
— Washington Post 
Book World 

paper $10.95 


» Visit us at Booth #619 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING FROM DUKE 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


The Politics of Virtue 

Is Abortion Debatable? 

Elizabeth Mensch and Alan Freeman 
264 pages, paper $14.95, 

library cloth edition $39.95 


LAW & CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 


Announcing the Inaugural Volume 
of Constitutional Conflicts, A Series 
by the Institute of Bill of Rights Law 
at the College of William and Mary 
Series Editors: Rodney A. Smolla 
and Neal Devins 
Constitutional Literacy 

A Core Curriculum for 

a Multicultural Nation 

Toni Marie Massaro 

208 pages, cloth $24.95 

December 


The Moral Tradition of 
American Constitutionalism 
A Theological Interpretation 

H. Jefferson Powell 

288 pages, cloth $39.00 


Freedom and Tenure 

in the Academy 

William W. Van Alstyne, editor 
440 pages, cloth $39.95 


The Constitution Besieged 
The Rise and Demise of Lochner Era 
Police Powers Jurisprudence 

Howard Gillman 

328 pages, cloth $34.95 


POLITICAL HISTORY & THEORY 


New in Paperback 

Community without Unity 

A Politics of Derridian Extravagance 
William Corlett 

With a new preface by the author 
280 pages, paper $14.95 
Post-Contemporary Interventions 


The Correspondence 

of Richard Price 

Volume III, February 1786-1791 
W. Bernard Peach, editor 

376 pages, cloth $49.95 
January 1994 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Public Reactions 

to Nuclear Waste 

Citizens’ Views of Repository Siting 
Riley E. Dunlap, Michael E. Kraft, 

and Eugene A. Rosa, editors 

352 pages, 92 tables, 12 figures, 

paper $24.95, library cloth edition $49.95 


Announcing the Inaugural Volume in 
Duke Studies in Political Psychology 

A Series Edited by Shanto Iyengar and 
Philip E. Tetlock 

Explorations in 

Political Psychology 

Shanto Iyengar and 

William J. McGuire, editors 

480 pages, 33 figures, paper $24.95, 
library cloth edition $49.95 


The Argumentative Turn in 
Policy Analysis and Planning 
Frank Fischer and John Forester, editors 
352 pages, 8 tables, paper $19.95, 

library cloth edition $49.95 


POST-SOVIET AND EAST 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Developments in East 
European Politics 
Stephen White, Judy Batt, 
Paul S. Lewis, editors 

300 pages, paper $18.95, 
library cloth edition $45.00 


We Were the People 
Voices from East Germany’s 
Revolutionary Autumn of 1989 
Dirk Philipsen 

432 pages, paper $19.95, 
library cloth edition $49.95 


JOURNALS 


History of Political Economy 
Mediterranean Quarterly 

Social Science Computer Review 
Social Text 

Socialist Review 


Please see these and our other titles in 
booth #303-305 


Duke University Press 
Box 90660 Durham, NC 27708-0660 
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Inaugural issue in 
the Human Rights 
in International 
Perspective series 


Human Rights 
and Peace 
International and 
National Dimensions 


By David P. Forsythe 
$13.95 paper / $30 cloth 


New in the Politics 
and Government of the 
American States series 


New Jersey 
Politics and 
Government 
Suburban Politics 
Comes of Age 

By Barbara G. Salmore 


and Stephen A. Salmore 
$16.95 paper / $40 cloth 


Health Care 
Policy in the 
United States 


The Rushdie 
Letters 


Outwitting 
the Gestapo 
By Lucie Aubrac 


Freedom to Speak, 
Freedom to Write 
Edited by Steve MacDonogh 
in Association with 

Article 19 

$9.95 paper / $20 cloth 


Translated by 

Konrad Bieber with the 
assistance of Betsy Wing 
Introduction by 
Margaret Collins Weitz 
$25 cloth 


Colorado Politics 
and Government 
Governing the 
Centennial State 

By Thomas E. Cronin and 
Robert D. Loevy 

$15.95 paper / $40 cloth 


By Keith Mueller 
$30 cloth (Nov 93) 


Flooding the 
Courtrooms 
Law and Water 

in the Far West 

By M. Catherine Miller 
$45 cloth 


Torn out 

by the Roots 

The Recollections of a 
Former Communist 
By Hilda Vitzhum 
Translated and with an 
introduction and noted 

by Paul Schach 

$25 cloth 


Shanghai Refuge 
A Memoir of the 
World War I! 

Jewish Ghetto 


By Ernest G. Heppner 
$23.95 cloth (Oct 93) 


Ogallala 

Water for a Dry Land 
By John Opie 

$35 cloth 


These and other 
Nebraska titles are 
available at Booth #323 


University of Nebraska Press Lincoln, NE 68588-0520 800-755-1105 


FDR & STALIN 

A Not So Grand Alliance, 
1943-1945 

AMOS PERLMUTTER 

336 pages, 22 illustrations, $29.95 


LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR A 


TECHNOLOGICAL AGE 
ATHANASIOS MOULAKIS 
November, 184 pages, $21.95 


BEAUTIFUL LOSERS 
Essays on the Failure 

of American Conservatism 
SAMUEL FRANCIS 

256 pages, $37.50) 


RACE, ETHNICITY, AND 


URBANIZATION 
SELECTED ESSAYS BY 
HOWARD N. RABINOWITZ 
December, 328 pages, $42.50 


BOOTH 


a1] 


Available at 


your bookstore 


GERALD J. BOILEAU AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE-FARMER- 
LABOR ALLIANCE 

Politics of the New Deal 

JAMES J. LORENCE 


December, 320 pages, illustrations, 
$44.95 


or from UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI PRESS ¢ 2910 LeMone Boulevard * Columbia, MO 65201 # 1-800-828-1894 


RACIAL 
EQUALITY IN 
AMERICA 


IN 
PAPER 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 
136 pages, $9.95 paper 


Century 


3 THE COLOR LINE 
Legacy for the Twenty-First 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


104 pages, $14.95 


THE PRIMACY OF PERSONS 
AND THE LANGUAGE OF 
CULTURE 

Essays by William H. Poteat 
EDITED BY JAMES M. NICKELL AND 


JAMES W. STINES 
October, 336 pages, $49.95 


THE EYE OF THOMAS 


JEFFERSON 

EDITED BY 

WILLIAM HOWARD ADAMS 

456 pages, 600 illustrations, $44.95 


COMMAGER ON TOCQUEVILLE 
HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
144 pages, $24.95 


MYSTERY AND MYTH 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ERIC VOEGELIN 


GLENN HUGHES 
144 pages, $27.50 


THE MEASURE OF MAN 
Incursions in Philosophical 
and Political Anthropology 


DAVID J. LEVY 
280 pages, NUK, $34.95 


FROM PRAIRIE TO PRISON 
The Life of Social Activist 
Kate Richards O’Hare 


SALLY M. MILLER 
288 pages, 20 illustrations, $29.95 
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Workshop on Teaching Data Analysis 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
September 2 - 4, 1993 
5:30 - 7:30 p.m.* 


*See the daily schedule for information about each session. 


Workshop Meeting Locations: Session 1 (Thursday) International West (Washington Hilton 
Hotel); Session 2 (Friday) Salon South (Pullman Highland Hotel); Session 3 (Saturday) 
Bancroft (Washington Hilton Hotel) 


A three-day series of mini-workshops in undergraduate instruction in data analysis 
will be held from 5:30 - 7:30 p.m., September 2, 3 and 4 (see program for listings). These 
workshops are co-sponsored by APSA and The Ohio State University. They constitute a 
follow-up on a Summer 1992 workshop described below and are funded by an NSF 
supplementary to the grant which supported the earlier workshop. Accordingly, these mini- 
workshops feature presenters and discussants drawn from participants in that earlier 
workshop as well as presentations by OSU staff. 


In July 1992, the Department of Political Science at The Ohio State University 
presented a three-week workshop for faculty who teach political data analysis to 
undergraduates. The workshop was co-sponsored by OSU and APSA and funded by NSF 
and OSU. Participants were 27 faculty members in political science from non-Ph.D.-granting 
institutions from sixteen states. The workshop was required to provide two learning 
environments, one involving the instruction of undergraduates in data analysis, the other 
providing an opportunity for participants to advance their research skills and expedite new or 
ongoing research projects. 


Several political science faculty, staff and graduate research associates supported the 
research and instructional modules. Data resources and computing assistance were provided 
by the Polimetrics Laboratory for Political and Social Research. 
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™T NORTON 
The American Polity Br ire 


The People and their Government America Pe ‘olity 


Fifth Edition 


Everett Carll Ladd, University of Connecticut 
and The Roper Center for Public Opinion Research 


THE LADD ELECTION ANALYZER 
Interactive software—integrated with the text 


Optional computer exercises for the ANALYZER are included in nine 


chapters of The American Polity. e 
EVERETT CARLL LADD 


The American Polity Reader 
Second Edition 
Edited by 


Ann G. Serow, Central Connecticut State University 
and Kingswood-Oxford School 


W. Wayne Shannon, University of Connecticut 
and Everett C. Ladd, University of Connecticut 


Reader 


For your classes in Constitutional Law and the Judiciary 


Constitutional Law and Politics 


David M. O'Brien, University of Virginia 


Volume One: Struggles for Power and Governmental Accountability 
Volume Two: Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 


Supreme Court Watch—1993 
David M. O’Brien 

An annual supplement to Constitutional Law and Politics that 
can also stand alone as a text for all your judiciary courses. 
Available September 1993 


Storm Center 


The Supreme Court in American Politics 
Third Edition 
David M. O’Brien 


All in paperback 


The 
J 
i, Edited by 
.d Politics 


Booths 115-116 


American Government 


Freedom and Power 

Second Edition and Brief Second Edition 
Theodore ae Lowi, Cornell University 
Benjamin Ginsberg, Johns Hopkins University 


AN GOVERNMENT 


= 


Available for your Spring classes 


Democrats Return to Power 
Politics and Policy in the Clinton Era 


By Theodore J. Lowi and Benjamin Ginsberg 


This 100-page booklet, shrinkwrapped with the text 
at no extra cost, includes coverage of the 1992 election, 
an assessment of the Clinton Administration to date, 
and an analysis of the forces shaping governance today. 


Look for the new Third Edition and Brief Third Edition of Lowi and Ginsberg for your Fall 1994 classes. 


New and forthcoming in cloth New and forthcoming in paper 


21sT CENTURY CAPITALISM 
Robert Heilbroner 


THE FORGOTTEN AMERICANS 
Thirty Million Working Poor 
in the Land of Opportunity 


John E. Schwarz and Thomas J. Volgy 


See John Schwarz 
chair Public Policy 
Panel 16-17, 
Round Table: The 
Thirtieth Anniversary 
of Molly Orshansky's 

¢ Poverty Line 
Friday, Sept. 3rd at 
1:30pm at the APSA 


BEYOND THE BELTWAY 

Engaging the Public in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Daniel Yankelovich and I. M. Destler, Editors BEYOND THE CULTURE WARS 
How Teaching the Conflicts 

can Revitalize American Education 


Gerald Graff 


THE POLITICS OF CRUELTY 
An Essay on the Literature 

of Political Imprisonment 

Kate Millett THE HIDDEN INJURIES OF CLASS 
Richard Sennett and Jonathan Cobb 


CRUELTY AND SILENCE 


War, Tyranny, Uprising in the Arab World 
Kanan Makiya (Samir al-Khalil) 


THE RISE OF CHINA 
How Economic Reform is Creating 
a New Superpower 


William H. Overholt 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 


CHAIN REACTION 
The Impact of Race, Rights, and Taxes on 
American Politics 


Thomas Byrne Edsall with Mary D. Edsall 


INEVITABLE REVOLUTIONS 

The United States in Central America 
Second Edition 

Walter K. LaFeber 


500 Fifth Avenue New York, NY 


In USe at OVer 400 
Colleges and | 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


REDEEMING AMERICA 
Piety and Politics in the 
New Christian Right 


by Michael Lienesch 

“Lienesch's significant contribution is the 
cool, detached, objective presentation of 
New Christian Right thought. No other 
scholar has even come close to this 
achievement.'—Jeffrey Hadden 

344 pp., $45 cloth, $17.95 paper 


WORKING-CLASS WAR 
American Combat Soldiers 

and Vietnam 

by Christian G. Appy 

“No one can understand the complete 
tragedy of the American experience in 
Vietnam without reading this book.” 
—Senator George McGovern 

377 pp., $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


EISENHOWER AND 

THE MASS MEDIA 

Peace, Prosperity, and Prime-Time TV 
by Craig Allen 

“A pathbreaking work that makes a 
welcome addition to our understanding 
of Eisenhower and his innovative use of 
television:'—Stephen E. Ambrose 

288 pp., $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND LATIN AMERICA 
IN THE 1990S 

Beyond the Cold War 


Edited by Jonathan Hartlyn, Lars 
Schoultz, and Augusto Varas 


“The authors address their themes with 
subtlety and insight, in this the first 
overall assessment of North-South 
relations in the Western Hemisphere 
during the post-Cold War period.” 
—Christopher Mitchell 


342 pp., $39.95 cloth, $15.95 paper 


GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY AND 
THE RISE OF NAZISM 


by Donna Harsch 


“The best work in English on German 
Social Democracy during the final 
crisis of the Weimar Republic, and 
one of the best on this subject in any 
language.’— David W. Morgan 


416 pp., $49.95 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND GENERATIONS IN 
PARAGUAY’S LIBERAL 
ERA, 1869-1940 


by Paul H. Lewis 


“A groundbreaking contribution. ... 
Lewis's research is meticulous, and this 
work is indispensable for any student of 
modern Paraguay. ’—Jerry W. Cooney 


244 pp., $37.50 


THE REGIME OF ANASTASIO 
SOMOZA, 1936-1956 


by Knut Walter 


“A significant contribution to both Latin 
American history and political science.” 
—R. L. Woodward 


approx. 370 pp., $49.95 cloth, 
$17.95 paper 


THE SUPREME COURT 
AND LEGAL CHANGE 
Abortion and the Death Penalty 


by Lee Epstein and 
Joseph F. Kobylka 


436 pp., $45 cloth, $16.95 paper 
Thornton H. Brooks Series in American 
Law and Society 


RUNOFF ELECTIONS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
by Charles S. Bullock lil and 
Loch K. Johnson 


228 pp., $32.50 
Thornton H. Brooks Series in American 
Law and Society 


SPIN CONTROL 

The White House Office of 
Communications and the Management 
of Presidential News 


by John Anthony Maltese 
312 pp. $29.95 


THE EMERGENCE OF 
DAVID DUKE AND THE 
POLITICS OF RACE 


Edited by Douglas D. Rose 


296 pp., $12.95 paper 
Tulane Studies in Political Science 


convention 
discount 


BOOTH 120 
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Macmillan Proudly Announces 


New 1994 Texts From A Gallery 
Distinguished Authors 


KAREN O'CONNOR. LARRY |. SABATO 


Of 


Introducing a brief edition of American Government: Roots and Reform 
from the acclaimed author team of O’Connor and Sabato! 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Roots and Reform, Brief Edition 
® Karen O'Connor, Emory University and Larry J. Sabato, University of Virginia 


O’Connor and Sabato weave a rich historical and comparative texture through- 
out each chapter, as they cover all standard introductory American government 
topics: the Constitution, federalism, civil rights, civil liberties, institutions, and 
political behavior. This text illuminates how our democratic institutions and 
processes have developed over time. American government is shown to be a living 
organism, one that did not spring into being overnight, but rather evolved and 
continues to evolve. This paperback edition includes coverage of the 1992 elec- 

8 tion results and recent developments in the Clinton administration. 
* Just Published. 554pp. Paperback. 0-02-388883-0 


Other texts that respond to the shifting political landscape: 


CHANGING COURSE IN 
WASHINGTON: 
Clinton and the New Congress 
Richard E. Cohen, Congressional Reporter, 
National Journal 

Written by an award-winning congressional journalist, this 
valuable supplement to courses on American Government 
courses provides a late-breaking narrative of how President 
Clinton and Congress are seeking to change the direction of the 
federal government. 


Available 11/93. 224pp. Paperback. 0-02-323195-5 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 
Frameworks for Understanding, 
Fourth Edition 
Daniel S. Papp, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Fully updated and revised, the latest edition of this lucid text 
combines theories with current, real-world examples in six 


conceptual frameworks designed to introduce beginning stu- 
dents to international relations in the post-Cold War era. 


Available 11/93. 624pp. Paperback. 0-02-390881-5 


CONFLICT AFTER THE COLD WAR: 
Arguments on Causes of War and Peace 
Richard K. Betts, Columbia University 

This new reader from a distinguished author investigates 
competing ideas about the fundamental causes of war and 
peace. Appropriate for general International Relations, War and 
Peace, and National Security courses, this timely book address- 
es whether the end of the Cold War is likely to produce lasting 
peace, or more chaos and conflict. 
Available 9/93. 544pp. Paperback. 0-02-309191-6 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MAKING 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC DILEMMAS, 
Sixth Edition 
John W. Spanier, Emeritus, University of Florida 
Eric M. Uslaner, University of Maryland, College Park 

Can democracies make coherent foreign policies? This 
proven text, coauthored by specialists in international relations 
and American politics, explores the connection between for- 
eign policy making and domestic politics. No other foreign 
policy text covers Congress, public opinion, or interest groups 
in such detail, or places such a strong emphasis on the tensions 
inherent in democratic governance. 
Just Published. 448pp. Paperback. 0-02-414201-8 


Be Sure to Visit Macmillan at Booth #324! 


To order, contact your local Macmillan Representative or 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York New York 10022 
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Linda L. Fowler 


Announcing a new series 


Analytical Perspectives on Politics presents creative and 


*e°e°* sophisticated syntheses of major areas of research in the field 
e*ee°e* of political science. In each offering, authors of the highest 
*e°e° caliber provide clear and discriminating descriptions of the 

*ee*e" current state of the art and a strong-minded prescription and 


structure for future work in the field. 


CANDIDATES, CONGRESS, AND 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


ote cloth $34.50 / paper $14.95 December 


POWER WITHOUT FORCE 


ste° The Political Capacity of Nation States 
cloth $34.50 / paper $12.95 December 


William G. Mayer 


eS THE CHANGING AMERICAN MIND 


es How and Why American Public Opinion Changed 
a between 1960 and 1988 


cates Opinion Surveys and Political Representation 


cloth $49.50 / paper $18.95 


Henry J. Pratt 
Gray AGENDAS ¢ 


Interest Groups and Public Pensions in Canada, Britain, 
and the United States 


cloth $34.50 December 
William H. Riker 
AGENDA FORMATION 
cloth $42.50 


Edward J. Burger, Jr., Editor 
Risk 
paper $14.95 


Eric M. Uslaner 


et THE DECLINE OF COMITY IN CONGRESS 


Me cloth $34.50 November 


i Randall B. Ripley and James M. Lindsay, Editors 

CONGRESS RESURGENT 

# Foreign and Defense Policy 

= on Capitol Hill 

m@ cloth $49.50 / paper $18.95 

“4 Donald R. Kinder and Thomas R. Palfrey, Editors 

m EXPERIMENTAL FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
hs cloth $59.50 / paper $22.95 

= John Brehm 

THE PHANTOM RESPONDENTS 


cloth $37.50 
The University of Michigan Press 
Dept. GS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106-1104 


Credit card buyers may fax orders to (800) 876-1922 


POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


An Annual Publication of the 
Methodology Section of the 

American Political Science Association 
Volume 4, 1992 


Edited by John R. Freeman 
cloth $44.50 


William James Adams, Editor 
SINGULAR EUROPE 


Economy and Polity of the 
European Community after 1992 


cloth $45.00 
Todd Sandler 
COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Theory and Applications 
cloth $42.50 / paper $15.95 


Richard L. Merritt, Robert G. Muncaster, and 
Dina A. Zinnes 


INTERNATIONAL EVENT-DATA DEVELOPMENTS 
cloth $39.50 October 
William Zimmerman and Harold K. Jacobson, Editors 


BEHAVIOR, CULTURE, AND CONFLICT 
IN WORLD POLITICS 


cloth $39.50 December 
Daniel H. Levine, Editor 


CONSTRUCTING CULTURE AND POWER 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


cloth $45.00 / paper $18.95 

James Farr and Raymond Seidelman, Editors 
DISCIPLINE AND HISTORY 

Political Science in the United States 

cloth $49.50 / paper $18.95 


Now available for classroom use 


John S. Odell and Thomas D. Willett, Editors 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICIES 


Gains from Exchange between Economics 
and Political Science 


cloth $44.50 / paper $18.95 


Manus I. Midlarsky, Editor 
HANDBOOK OF WAR STUDIES 


cloth $17.95 


Harriet B. Applewhite and Darline G. Levy, Editors 
WOMEN AND POLITICS IN THE AGE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 


cloth $39.50 / paper $16.95 


Visit us at Booth 
MICHIGAN 


Analytical Perspectives on Politics 

— 2235555 
— 
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POWER’ 
RESISTANCE 


local politics and the 
chaotic state 
Andrew Kirby 

cloth $27.50 


Unequal Justice 
A Question of Color 
Coramae Richey Mann 
Blacks in the Diaspora 
cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


Making Law 

The State, the Law, and 
Structural 
Contradictions 

Edited by 

William J. Chambliss 
and Marjorie S. Zatz 
cloth $39.95 paper $18.95 


The Bill of Rights 
in Modern 


America 

After 200 Years 
Edited by 

David J. Bodenhamer 
and James W. Ely, Jr. 
cloth $29.95 paper $12.95 


The “Racial” 
Economy of 
Science 

Toward a Democratic 
Future 

Edited by 

Sandra Harding 


Race, Gender, and Science 
cloth $39.95 paper $18.95 


Dirty Looks 
Women, Pornography, 
Power 

Edited by Pamela 
Church Gibson and 
Roma Gibson 
illustrated, cloth $40.00 
paper $18.95 


Demythologizing 
Heidegger 


John D. Caputo 
cloth $29.95 paper $14.95 


Assassination in 


Khartoum 

David A. Korn 

Published in association with 
the Institute for the Study of 
Diplomacy, Georgetown 
University 

cloth $24.95 


INDIAN 


Booth 105 


eH Arab Comic 


488 Strips 


The Politics of 
Miscalculation in 


the Middle East 
Richard B. Parker 
Indiana Series in Arab and 
Islamic Studies 

cloth $45.00 paper $17.95 


Arab Women 
Old Boundaries, New 
Frontiers 

Edited by 

Judith E. Tucker 
Indiana Series in Arab and 
Islamic Studies 

cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


Everyday Life in 
the Muslim 


Middle East 
Edited by 

Donna Lee Bowen and 
Evelyn A. Early 
Indiana Series in Arab and 
Islamic Studies 

illustrated, cloth $39.95 
paper $16.95 


Russia’s Muslim 
Frontiers 

New Directions in 
Cross-Cultural Analysis 
Edited by 

Dale F. Eickelman 
Indiana Series in Arab and 
Islamic Studies 

cloth $29.95 paper $12.95 


& Politics of an Emerging 


Mass Culture 
Allen Douglas and 


Fedwa Malti-Douglas 


illustrated, cloth $39.95 
paper $19.95 


Transition to 
Palestinian Self- 


Government 
Practical Steps toward 
Israeli-Palestinian 
Peace 

American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences 

Ann Mosely Lesch, 
principal author 

cloth $27.50 paper $10.95 


India 


Facing the Twenty- 
First Century 
Barbara Crossette 
The Essential Asia Series 
cloth $22.95 


Bangladesh 
Reflections on the 
Water 

James J. Novak 

The Essential Asia Series 
cloth $24.95 


A History of 


Mozambique 
Malyn Newitt 
cloth $57.50 paper $24.95 


Government and 
Politics in Africa 
Second Edition 
William Tordoff 

cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


Muslim Identity 
and Social 
Change in Sub- 
Saharan Africa 


Edited by Louis Brenner 
cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


Looking toward 
Ararat 

Armenia in Modern 
History 

Ronald Grigor Suny 
cloth $39.95 paper $14.95 


Social Dimensions 
of Soviet 


Industrialization 
Edited by William G. 
Rosenberg and Lewis H. 
Siegelbaum 
Indiana-Michigan Series in 
Russian and East European 
Studies 

cloth $39.95 paper $14.95 


National Identity 
and Europe 

The Television 
Revolution 

Edited by 

Phillip Drummond, 
Richard Paterson, and 
Janet Willis 

paper $11.95 


Global Warming 


Unchecked 

Signs To Watch For 
Harold W. Bernard, Jr. 
cloth $29.95 paper $12.95 


Indiana University Press 
Bloomington, IN 47404 
Credit card orders may call 
1-800-842-6796 
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Pew Case Studies 
in International Affairs 


PEW CASE STUDIES 


Since the 1985 Initiative in Diplomatic 
Training, The Pew Charitable Trusts has 
supported efforts to enhance knowl- 
edge of international negotiations and 
decisionmaking. Currently, there are 
over 200 Pew case studies, with course 
adoption by hundreds of professors in 
the United States and abroad. 

In the 1992 academic year, the Cen- 
ter distributed over 20,000 case studies. 


CASE STUDY METHOD 


A case study promotes active learning 
—students must react to the issues be- 
ing posed. Each case contains a narra- 
tive, including who is involved in the 
decisionmaking process and who is af- 
fected by that choice. 

Cases are usually accompanied by a 
separate Teaching Note prepared by the 
author. The note explains how the au- 
thor uses the case, provides additional 
information for leading the discussion, 
and states the outcome of the event. 


THE CENTER 


The Pew Case Study Center was estab- 
lished September 1, 1991 at the George- 
town University Institute for the Study 
of Diplomacy. The Center promotes 
and distributes case studies among pro- 
fessional, graduate, and undergradu- 
ate schools of international affairs. 


Pew Case Study Center 

Institute for the Study of Diplomacy 

School of Foreign Service 

Georgetown University 

422A Intercultural Center 

Washington, D.C. U.S.A. 20057-1052 

Tel. 202/687-8971 Fax 202/687-8312 
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SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Enhancing 
Education in 
International Affairs 


Geographic Regions: 


e Africa 

e Americas 

Asia 

e Europe — Eastern 
e Europe — Western 
e Middle East 


Topical Categories: 


e Conflict Resolution, Mediation & 
Decision Making 

¢ Defense & Security 

e Ethics & International Affairs 

¢ Diplomatic History 

¢ Diplomatic Relations 

e International Law and 
Organizations 

¢ North — South Relations 

¢ Simulations 

e Teaching Negotiations 

¢ Trade Negotiations 


Westview Casebooks 


APSA 
BOOTH 
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BROOKINGS BOOKS — MAKING AN IMPAGT 


SHARING POWER 

Public Governance and Private Markets 
Donald F. Kettl 

cloth $22.95 


BEYOND GRIDLOCK? 

Prospects for Governance in the Clinton 
Years—and After 

James L. Sundquist, Editor 

paper $8.95 


RENEWING CONGRESS 
Thomas E. Mann and Norman J. Ornstein 
paper $9.95 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
PERFORMANCE 

An Owner’s Manual 

John J. Dilulio, Jr., Gerald Garvey, and 
Donald F. Kettl 

paper $9.95 


CLEANING UP THE MESS 
Implementation Strategies in Superfund 
Thomas W. Church and 

Robert T. Nakamura 

cloth $34.95 / paper $14.95 


PEACE PROCESS 

American Diplomacy and the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict since 1967 
William B. Quandt 

Copublished with the University of 
California Press 

cloth $38.95 / paper $15.95 


BEYOND THE WALL 
Germany’s Road to Unification 
Elizabeth Pond 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
cloth $28.95 


VERDICT 

Assessing the Civil Jury System 
Robert E. Litan, Editor 

cloth $48.95 / paper $24.95 


THE REBIRTH OF URBAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Jeffrey M. Berry, Kent E. Portney, and 


Ken Thomson 
cloth $36.95 / paper $16.95 


MONITORING GOVERNMENT 
Inspectors General and the Search for 
Accountability 

Paul C. Light 

Copublished with the Governance Institute 
cloth $31.95 / paper $12.95 


REGULATING UNFAIR TRADE 
Pietro S. Nivola 
cloth $31.95 / paper $12.95 


DO INSTITUTIONS MATTER? 
Government Capabilities in the United 
States and Abroad 

R. Kent Weaver and Bert A. Rockman, 
Editors 

cloth $36.95 / paper $16.95 


Now in Paperback 


REVIVING THE AMERICAN DREAM 
The Economy, the States, and the 
Federal Government 

Alice M. Rivlin 

Bill Clinton’s deputy budget director 
“presents an urgent, well-argued case for 
abandoning rigid old ways of looking at 
public policy issues and government.” 

The New York Times Book Review 

cloth $15.95 / paper $9.95 


BROOKINGS BOOKS 

1775 Massachussetts Ave, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
1-800-275-1447 or (202) 797-6258 
Fax (202) 797-6004 


Forthcoming 


SOMETHING BORROWED, 
SOMETHING LEARNED? 

The Transatlantic Market in Education 
and Training Reform 

David Finegold, Laurel McFarland, and 
William Richardson, Editors 

cloth $34.95 / paper $14.95 September 


PROTECTING THE DISPOSSESSED 
A Challenge for the International 
Community 

Francis M. Deng 

cloth $26.95 / paper $9.95 September 


JAPAN’S NEW GLOBAL ROLE 
Edward J. Lincoln 
cloth $28.95 October 


PUBLIC POLICY FOR DEMOCRACY 
Helen Ingram and Steven Rathgeb Smith, 
Editors 

cloth $34.95 / paper $14.95 October 


VALUES AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Henry J. Aaron, Thomas E. Mann, and 
Timothy Taylor, Editors 

Essays by James Q. Wilson, Daniel 
Yankelovich, Jane Mansbridge, David 
Popenoe, Nathan Glazer, George Akerlof, 
and Janet Yellen 

cloth $29.95 / paper $11.95 November 


DEREGULATING THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

Can Government Be Improved? 
John J. Dilulio, Jr., Editor 

cloth $34.95 / paper $14.95 November 


BETWEEN THE LINES 
Interpreting Welfare Rights 

R. Shep Melnick 

cloth $36.95 / paper $16.95 January 


Visit Booths 601-602 for Catalog and 20% Convention Discount 


Wadsworth 


NEW IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THe DEMOcRATIC FACADE, 2ND EDITION 
by Daniel Hellinger and Dennis R. Judd 


There has never been a more interesting time to read 
this critical, well-documented examination of democ- 
racy in the United States. In this Second Edition, 
Hellinger and Judd integrate America's most recent 
political events into their argument that government 
control by the elites is an inherent aspect of American 
democracy. 


CLASSICS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
edited by Jay M. Shafritz and Lee Weinberg 


The seventy readings in this collection are recog- 
nized as classic statements reflecting the history, 
evolution, and identifying spirit of American 
government. Readings are groups chronologically 
into thirteen thematic chapters, corresponding to the 
way American government courses are typically 
taught. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


THE IRONY OF DEMOCRACY: 

AN UNCOMMON INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
Po.itics, 9TH EDITION 

by Thomas R. Dye and Harmon Zeigler 
Through its classic theme of elitism in a democratic 
society, this bestselling text continues to challenge 
students to rethink everything they've ever been taught 
about American democracy. 


NEW IN POLITICAL RESEARCH METHODS 


POLITICAL ANALYSIS: TECHNIQUE AND 
PRACTICE, 3RD EDITION 

by Louise G. White 

Through this effective textbook students learn the 
skills required for accurate research design and 
analysis. White engages students in research method- 
ology through a series of well-constructed exercises 
based on current political events. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 

Po.itics, PROCESS, AND POLICIES 

by Larry N. Gerston 

All the "nuts and bolts" students need for a clear, 
basic introduction to American government! 
Through Gerston's integrated approach, students see 
how policymaking fits into the various areas of 
government and how government components work 
together to forge public policy. 


COMING IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


CaMELoT: A ROLE PLAYING SIMULATION 
FOR POLITICAL DECISION MAKING, 

3RD EDITION 

by James R. Woodworth and W. Robert Gump 
In this innovative simulation textbook, students act 
as city council and planning commission members 
responsible for managing a mid-sized, racially and 
socioeconomically integrated city. In formulating 
solutions to a range of conflicts, students must deal 
with various constraints—typical of the local 
government experience. Available January 1994 


ate ste tetetate 
: 


n experienced publisher .... —— 
a distinguished authorship 


NEW IN COMPARATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


IDEOLOGY AND THE 
POLiTIcAL LIFE, 

2ND EDITION 

by Kenneth R. Hoover 

A well-crafted study of the key 
political ideologies that have 
influenced contemporary politics! 
Hoover includes a vivid descrip- 
tion/analysis and intellectual 
history of each ideology, along 
with a coherent framework for 
understanding the variations 
between ideologies. 


CLassic READINGS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
by Phil Williams, 

Donald M. Goldstein, and 
Jay M. Shafritz 

This collection of fifty-eight 
articles, written by well-known 
scholars and analysts, represents a 
range of important viewpoints on 
international relations. As 
recognized classics, these works 
continue to offer new generations 
the insight and theoretical grounds 
for understanding the nature of 
world politics. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


"New Horizons in Comparative Politics" Series 


INTRODUCTION TO 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS: 
CONCEPTS AND PROCESSES 
by Howard Wiarda 


Objective and broad coverage of 
political systems emphasizing 
new trends in world politics 


Please visit booths 
518 and 520 
to examine the titles in 
our Political Science Series. 


THE BriTIsH POLITICAL 
PROcESS: CONCENTRATED 
POWER VERSUS 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Jorgen S. Rasmussen 

A scholarly, yet readable introduc- 
tion to British institutions, pro- 
cesses, an policies. 


W 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AND WorRLD 
Po.itics, 2ND EDITION 

by Robert E. Riggs and 
Jack C. Plano 

Students will learn to understand 
what difference the United 
Nations makes in the arena of 
world politics through this 
thought-provoking, in-depth 
account of the history, institu- 
tional forms and political pro- 
cesses, as well as the peacekeep- 
ing, peace-enforcing, and peace- 
building efforts of the U.N. and its 
related agencies. 


NEW IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


PuBLic PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

by Ronald D. Sylvia 
Informative and practical, this text 
examines the history, current 
policies, and legal issues sur- 
rounding public personnel 
administration. Putting issues and 
policies in context through real- 
life examples, Sylvia offers 
managers suggestions for dealing 
with unique personnel situations. 


Wadsworth Publishing Company 
10 Davis Drive * Belmont ¢ California 94002 
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GREENWOOD 
GPG PUBLISHING GROUPixe 


Auburn House «¢ Bergin & Garvey 
Greenwood Press + Praeger Publishers « Quorum Books 


American Politics, Diplomacy, 
and Government 


Paying the Social Debt 
What White America Owes 
Black America 

By Richard F. America 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 160 pages. 
0-275-94450-6. $49.95. 


County Governments in an Era 
of Change 

Edited by David R. Berman 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 192 pages. 
0-313-27824-5. $45.00. 


Legislators, Law and Public 
Policy 

Political Change in Mississippi 
and the South 

By Mary DeLorse Coleman 


Greenwood Press. 1993. 200 pages. 
0-313-27271-9. $39.95. 


The Search for Strategy 
Politics and Strategic Vision 
Edited by Gary L. Guertner 
Greenwood Press. 1993. 360 pages. 
0-313-28881-X. $59.95. 


American Indian Policy 
Self-Governance and Economic 
Development 

Edited by Lyman H. Legters and 

Fremont J. Lyden 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 0-313-28992-1. $56.00 Est. 


American Ambassadors in a 
Troubled World 

Interviews with Senior Diplomats 
By Dayton Mak and Charles Stuart 
Kennedy 

Greenwood Press. 1992. 248 pages. 
0-313-28558-6. $47.95. 


Principled Diplomacy 
Security and Rights in U.S. 
Foreign Policy 

By Cathal J. Nolan 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 312 pages. 
0-313-28006-1. $55.00. 


Women in Office 

Getting There and Staying There 
By Joanne Rajoppi 

Bergin & Garvey. 1993. 192 pages. 
0-89789-343-3. $45.00. 


American Political Scientists 
A Dictionary 

Edited by Glenn H. Utter and 
Charles Lockhart 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 400 pages. 
0-313-27849-0. $85.00. 


A Companion to the United States 
Constitution and Its Amendments 
By John R. Vile 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 240 pages. 
0-275-94511-1. $49.95. 

A paperback is also available: 

0-275-94512-X. $16.95 


The Political World of a Small Town 


A Mirror Image of American Politics 
By Nelson Wikstrom 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 232 pages. 

0-313-28786-4. $49.95. 


Modern American History 


Leftward Ho! 

V. EF Calverton and American 
Radicalism 

By Philip Abbott 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 248 pages. 
0-313-28568-3. $55.00. 


Gerald R. Ford and the Politics of 


Post-Watergate America 

Edited by Bernard J. Firestone and Alexej 
Ugrinsky 

Greenwood Press. 1992. 2 vols. pages. 
0-313-28009-6. $125.00. 


Our Nine Tribunes 

The Supreme Court in Modern 
America 

By Louis Lusky 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 232 pages. 
0-275-94463-8. $49.95. 


Presidential Studies 


Enacting the Presidency 
Political Argument, Presidential 


Debates, and Presidential Character 
By Edward A. Hinck 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 272 pages. 

0-275-93488-8. $49.95. 


The Modern Presidency and 


Crisis Rhetoric 
Edited by Amos Kiewe 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94176-0. $48.00 Est. 


Politics and Bureaucracy in the 
Modern Presidency 
Careerists and Appointees in the 


Reagan Administration 
By Robert Maranto 
Greenwood Press. 1993. 0-313-28332-X. $46.00Est. 


The Presidential Campaign Film 
A Critical History 


By Joanne Morreale 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 208 pages. 
0-275-93882-4. $49.95. 


Jimmy Carter 

Foreign Policy and 
Post-Presidential Years 

Edited by Herbert D. Rosenbaum and 
Alexej Ugrinsky 

Greenwood Press. 1993, 0-313-28844-5. $76.00Est. 


The Presidency and Domestic 
Policies of Jimmy Carter 

Edited Herbert D. Rosenbaum and 

Alexej Ugrinsky 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 0-313-28845-3. $96.00 Est. 


The Inaugural Addresses of 
Twentieth-Century American 
Presidents 

Edited by Halford Ryan 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 352 pages. 
0-275-94039-X. $55.00. 


The Presidency and the Persian 
Gulf War 

Edited by Marcia Lynn Whicker, James P. 
Pfiffner, and Raymond A. Moore 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 296 pages. 
0-275-94469-7. $55.00. 


Military History 


The CIA and the Cold War 
A Memoir 

By Scott D. Breckinridge 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 320 pages. 
0-275-94547-2. $55.00. 


Cold War Analytical Structures 
and the Post Post-War World 

A Critique of Deterrence Theory 
By Cori Elizabeth Dauber 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 224 pages. 
0-275-94419-0. $47.95. 


War Heroes 

True Stories of Congressional 
Medal of Honor Recipients 
By Kent DeLong 

Praeger Trade. 1993. 216 pages. 
0-275-94309-7. $17.95. 


American Rhetoric and the 
Vietnam War 

By J. Justin Gustainis 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 192 pages. 
0-275-93361-X. $45.00. 
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Political Communication 


The Media and the Persian 
Gulf War 

Edited by Robert E. Denton, Jr. 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 344 pages. 
0-275-94232-5. $55.00. 


Rhetorical Studies of National 
Political Debates 

1960-1992 Second Edition 
Edited by Robert V. Friedenberg 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94339-9. 
$60.00 Est. 

A paperback is also available: 

0-275-94340-2. $19.00 Est. 


Government Commission 
Communication 

Edited by Christine M. Miller and 
Bruce C. McKinney 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94223-6. 
$53.00 Est. 


High-Tech Campaigns 
Computer Technology in Political 
Communication 

By Gary W. Selnow 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94150-7. 

$56.00 Est. 


Media and Public Policy 
Edited by Robert J. Spitzer 
Praeger Publishers. 1992. 256 pages. 
0-275-94303-8. $47.95. 


Broadcasting Propaganda 
International Radio Broadcasting 
and the Construction of 


Political Reality 

By Philo C. Wasburn 

Praeger Publishers. 1992. 208 pages. 
0-275-93841-7. $45.00. 


International Studies 


Commodity Chains and Global 
Capitalism 

Edited by Gary Gereffi and 

Miguel Korzeniewicz 


Greenwood Press. 1993. 0-313-28914-X. $56.00Est. 


A paperback is also available: 
0-275-94573-1. $20.00 Est. 


The Ethnic Dimension in 


International Relations 
Edited by Bernard Schechterman and 
Martin Slann 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 200 pages. 
0-275-94282-1. $49.95 


Confronting Conflict 

Domestic Factors and U.S. 
Policymaking in the Third World 
By Deepa Mary Ollapally 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 0-313-28824-0. $56.00 Est. 


Republican France 
Divided Loyalties 

By Peggy Anne Phillips 
Greenwood Press. 1993. 208 pages 
0-313-27503-3. $49.95. 


Citizens, Political Communication, 


and Interest Groups 
Environmental Organizations in 
Canada and the United States 
By John C. Pierce, Mary Ann E. Steger, 
Brent S. Steel, and Nicholas P. Lovrich 
Praeger Publishers. 1992. 256 pages. 
0-275-93579-5. $47.95. 


United States Relations with 
Russia and the Soviet Union 
A Historical Dictionary 

By David Shavit 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 256 pages. 
0-313-28469-5. $55.00. 


The Organization of American 
States, Second Edition 

By O. Carlos Stoetzer 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 464 pages. 
0-275-93633-3. $65.00. 


Multinational Corporations in the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement 

By Michael J. Twomey 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 216 pages. 
0-275-94617-7. $55.00. 


The Republikaner Party 

in Germany 

Right-Wing Menace or Protest 
Catchall? 

By Hans-Joachim Veen, Norbert Lepszy, 
and Peter Mnich 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94579-0. $35.00. 
A paperback is also available: 

0-275-94580-4. $12.95 


United Germany 

The Past, Politics, Prospects 
By H.G. Peter Wallach and 
Ronald A. Francisco 

Praeger Paperback. 1992. 192 pages. 
0-275-94288-0. $15.95. 


Japanese Policymaking 
The Politics Behind Politics 
Informal Mechanisms and the 


Making of China Policy 
By Quansheng Zhao 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 256 pages. 
0-275-94449-2. $49.95. 


General Issues 


Progress 

Critical Thinking about 

Historical Change 

By Raymond Duncan Gastil 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 224 pages. 
0-275-94283-X. $45.00. 


The Impact of Churches on 
Political Behavior 

An Empirical Study 

By Christopher P. Gilbert 


Greenwood Press. 1993. 208 pages. 
0-313-28757-0. $49.95. 


Great Powers and Little Wars 
The Limits of Power 

Edited by A. Hamish Ion and 

E. J. Errington 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 252 pages. 
0-275-93965-0. $49.95. 


Invisible Victims 

White Males and the Crisis of 
Affirmative Action 

By Frederick R. Lynch 


Praeger Trade. 1991. 256 pages. 
0-275-94102-7. $14.95. 


Assessing Governmental 
Performance 

An Analytical Framework 
By Eugene J. Meehan 
Greenwood Press. 1992. 216 pages. 
0-313-28720-1. $47.95. 


Professional Developments in 
Policy Studies 

By Stuart S. Nagel and Miriam K. Mills 
Greenwood Press. 1993. 288 pages. 
0-313-28429-6. $59.95. 


National Health Care 
Law, Policy, Strate 

By Donald L. Westerfield 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 224 pages. 
0-275-94474-3. $49.95. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 


Please call us for a free catalog at (203) 226-3571 


Bergin & 
Garvey 


Imprints of GREENWOOD PUBLISHING GROUP, INC. 
88 Post Road West, Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881-5007 (203) 226-3571 « (203) 222-1502 


Greenwood 
Press 


Praeger 
Publishers 


Quorum 
Books 


Auburn 
House 
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political philosophy 


Thucydides, Hobbes, and the Interpretation of Realism 
Laurie M. Johnson 


This in-depth analysis of two political thinkers often paired in assessments 
of realism explores the views of each on human nature, justice, leadership, 
and regimes. Through an examination of the History of the Peloponnesian 
War, Leviathan, De Cive, and Behemoth, Johnson challenges the assumption 
that Thucydides and Hobbes represent a similar paradigm of realism. She 
critiques realism as embodied in Hobbesian theory and suggests ways in 
which concepts underlying Thucydidean history may prove more relevant 
to present and future thinking. 

273 pages $32.00 cloth 


Freedom in Rousseau’s Political Philosophy 

Daniel E. Cullen 

Cullen clarifies issues that divide liberals from communitanans and consti- 
tutionalists from participatory democrats in the current debate about free- 
dom, rights, morality, and politics in America. In affirming Rousseau's 
fundamental agreement with liberals concerning human nature and con- 
servatives concerning the character of the good society, he suggests that 
Rousseau offers perhaps the only theoretical resolution of the tension in 
democratic freedom. His argument bears important implications for those 
seeking to bolster the case for participatory democracy by appealing to 
Rousseauian concepts. 


Approx. 256 pages $30.00 cloth 


Trygve Lie and the Cold War 

The UN Secretary-General Pursues 
Peace, 1946-1953 

James Barros 

“Barros approaches the man and his times 
in a thoroughly balanced and scholarly 
manner in this most impressive book.” 
—Foreign Affairs 

$37.00 cloth 


Aristotle on Political Reasoning 

A Commentary on the Rhetoric 

Larry Amhart 

“Those who trade in politics and persua- 
sion, or who teach them, will be grateful 
to Amhart for the bridge he has built to a 
source of insight that might otherwise 
remain inaccessible.” —Review of Politics 


$25.00 cloth $10.00 paper 


Governing from the Center 

Politics and Policy-Making in the 
Netherlands 

Ken Gladdish 

“An outstanding resource for compara- 
tive politics researchers. . . . Gladdish 
writes with justified authority, based on 
his thorough and intimate knowledge of 
Dutch politics.” — West European Politics 
$30.00 cloth 


The Great Reforms 

Autocracy, Bureaucracy, and the Politics 
of Change in Imperial Russia 

W. Bruce Lincoln 

“A well-researched, perceptive and well- 
written book, which provides a valuable 
overall view, and a coherent interpreta- 
tion. ... A parable for our time and for 
perestroika.” —Slavonic and East European 
Review 


$30.00 cloth $12.00 paper 


Memolrs of a Revolutionist 

Vera Figner 

Introduction by Richard Stites 

A political activist in nineteenth-century 
Russia recounts her journey from aristo- 
crat to revolutionary, candidly relating 
the experiences that led to her involve- 
ment in the assassination of Alexander II. 
$12.50 paper 


Northern Illinois Press DeKalb 60115 8157534075 
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OUTSTANDING REFERENCE BOOKS 
FROM SIMON & SCHUSTER 


COMING SOON!! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


Editors: Leonard W. Levy 
and Louis Fisher 

1010 articles ¢ 390 contributors 
4 volumes ® c.2200 pp. ¢ 84 x 11 
ISBN: 0-13-275983-7 

$355; Special Price: $295 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

THE CONFEDERACY 
Editor in Chief: 

Richard N. Current 

1474 articles ¢ 330 contributors 
4 volumes @ 8% x 11 

c.2200 pp. © c.650 illustrations 
ISBN: 0-13-275991-8 

$355; Special Price: $295 


To Commemorate the 
50th anniversary 


THE D-DAY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Editors: David G. Chandler and 
James Lawton Collins, Jr. 

421 articles ¢ 168 contributors 

c.600 pp. ¢ 84x 11 ¢ c.400 illustrations 
ISBN: 0-13-203621-5 

$85; Special Price: $75 


NEW YORK CITY IN THE 1980's 
A Political, Social, and 
Economic Atlas 

John Mollenkopf 

128 pp.e 9 x 12 © 105 maps 

ISBN: 0-13-616293-2 

$50; Special Price: $40 


* A History Book Club Selection 


DICTIONARY OF THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 
David G. Chandler 

608 pp. ¢ 64 x 94 © 86 maps 
ISBN: 0-13-177288-0 ¢ $70; 
Special Price: $55 * May 1993 


POLITICAL LEADERS IN 
WEIMAR GERMANY 

A Biographical Study 
Peter D. Stachura 


238 pp. 64 x 94 
ISBN: 0-13-020330-0 © $45; 


NEW ARRIVALS 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE 

HOLY LAND 

Editor: Ephraim Stern 

400 articles * 2000 illustrations 
two-color throughout ¢ 64 pages full 
color ¢ 1600 pp. 9 x 12 

ISBN: 0-13-276288-9 © $355; 
Special Price: $295 ¢ July 1993 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville 
144 pp. 9x 12 112 maps 
ISBN: 0-13-390915-8 © $65; 
Special Price: $55 ¢ July 1993 


HISTORICAL COUNTRY 
BOUNDARIES: MISSISSIPPI 
John Long 


82 counties * 1992 pp. ® c.440 maps 
ISBN: 0-13-051970-7 © $55; 
Special Price: $45 © April 1993 


* A 1991 Library Journal 

Best Reference Book 

* A 1991 New York Public Library 
Best Reference Book 

* Top 100 program for 1991 from 
Curriculum Product News 


THE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Editor: Silvio A. Bedini 

363 signed, original articles 

131 contributors ¢ 2 volumes 

849 pp. © 84 x 11 @ 300 illustrations 
ISBN: 0-13-142662-1 ¢ $ 175 
October 1991 

Free catalog cards with each set « 
Free Curriculum Guide 


ATLAS OF THE 

WORLD ECONOMY 

Michael Freeman 

Consulting Editor: Derek Aldcroft 
184 ppe7x 

250 maps, tables, charts, graphs 
ISBN: 0-13-050741-5 

$45 ¢ May 1991 


* A Choice Outstanding 
Reference Book 1992 


ATLAS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Moshe Brawer 

144 pp. © 84x 114 

212 maps, drawings, photographs 
ISBN: 0-13-050642-7 © $65 
October 1991 


* A 1991 Choice Outstanding 
Reference Book 

THE CONSERVATION ATLAS 
OF TROPICAL FORESTS: 
ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
World Conservation Union 
(IUCN) 

Editors: N. Mark Collins, 
Jeffrey A. Sayer, 

Timothy C. Whitmore 

256 pp. © 9 x 12 ¢ 55 four-color 
50 illustrations © some 4-color 
ISBN: 0-13-179227-X © $95 

April 1991 


THE CONSERVATION ATLAS OF 
TROPICAL FORESTS: AFRICA 
World Conservation Union 
(IUCN) 

Editors: Jeffrey A. Sayer, 
Caroline S. Harcourt, 

N. Mark Collins 

256 pp. © 9 x 12 © 62 maps, 37 in four 
color ¢ 55 four color illustrations 
ISBN: 0-13-175332-0 ¢ $95 

July 1992 


* A 1991 Choice Outstanding 
Reference Book 

* A 1991 Library Journal Best 
Reference Book 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 

Editors: Phil Gunson, 

Greg Chamberlain, 

Andrew Thompson 

412 6x9 

ISBN: 0-13-213372-5 ¢ $45 
August 1991 


Special Price: $40 ¢ January 1993 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 


Academic Reference Division 
15 Columbus Circle, 26th floor, New York, NY 10023 


A Paramount Communications Company 


Questions? 
Call us at (212) 373-7353 


COME VISIT US.AT BOOTH #419 
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New Political Science Titles from 


St. Martin’s Press Scholarly and Reference Division 


THE CUBAN MISSILE 
CRISIS REVISITED 
Edited by James A. Nathan 


EASTERN EUROPE IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 
Second Edition 


Thomas W. Simons, Jr. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
NORTH AMERICAN FREE TRADE 
Edited by Ricardo Grinspun 

and Maxwell A. Cameron 

“{S]hould be mandatory reading 
for American policy-makers, plan- 
ners and thinkers on all levels.” — 
Washington Post Book World 


ISBN 0-312-09725-5 ¢ 1993 


This volume, written as NAFTA was being negotiated 
and completed after the August 1992 agreement, 
analyzes the economic, social, political, and environ- 
mental implications of NAFTA from a broad range of 
critical perspectives. 


“Lively, thoughtful, spare and compassionate. 
. A seamless, highly readable essay.”— 
Foreign Affairs 


ISBN 0-312-09678-X « 1993 
288 pp. ¢ $16.95 (pb.) 


ISBN 0-312-09534-1 * 1993 
368 pp. * $19.95 (pb.) 


320 pp. * $17.95 (pb.) 


e The United Nations 
How It Works and What It Does 


Evan Luard; revised by Derek Heater 


¢ Developments in British Politics 4 
Edited by Patrick Dunleavy, Andrew Gamble, Ian Holliday, 
and Gillian Peele 


¢ Mediation in International Relations 
Multiple Approaches to Conflict Management 
Jacob Bercovitch and Jeffrey Z. Rubin 


ISBN 0-312-10060-4 * October * 220 pp. ¢ $12.95 (pb.) 


ISBN 0-312-10088-4 * 1993 ¢ 384 pp. * $16.95 (pb.) 


¢ The European Community and the Challenge of the 


Future 
2nd Edition 
Edited by Juliet Lodge 


ISBN 0-312-09978-9 « September ¢ 320 pp. ¢ $19.95 (pb.) 


From Manchester University Press 


¢ Conflict Resolution Theory and Practice 


Integration and Application 


Edited by Dennis J. D. Sandole and Hugo van der Merwe 
ISBN 0-7190-3748-4 © 1993 ¢ 314 pp. ¢ $24.95 (pb.) 


ISBN 0-312-10247-X « November ¢ 304 pp. * $16.95 (pb.) 


LOST RIGHTS 
The Destruction of American Liberty 
James Bovard 


In the great tradition of his much celebrated The Fair 
Trade Fraud, James Bovard describes the plight of modern 
America: a country being inexorably crushed by a vast 
array of pointless, brutal, out-of-control agencies. From the 


IRS to the “war on drugs” police, from the comedy of 


Capitol Hill to the tragedy of Waco, Last Rights is a scath- 
ing examination of the current state of American society. 


ISBN 0-312-10351-4 ¢ February ¢ 400 pp. * $24.95 


HARRY S. TRUMAN AND THE WAR 
SCARE OF 1948 

A Successful Campaign to 

Deceive the Nation 

Frank Kofsky 


Harry S. Truman and the War Scare of 1948 reveals how 
Truman and the two most important members of his 
cabinet systematically deceived Congress and the public 
into thinking that the USSR was about to launch World 
War III. 


ISBN 0-312-09482-5 1993 432 pp. $35.00 


Published in association with the Institute for EastWest Studies 


THE PROMISES WE KEEP 
Human Rights, the Helsinki Process 
and American Foreign Policy 

William Korey 


ISBN 0-312-09118-4 * 1993 * 576 pp. © $45.00 


Published in association with the Henry L. Stimson 
Center 


THE EVOLUTION OF UN 
PEACEKEEPING 

Case Studies and Comparative Analysis 
Edited by William J. Durch 


ISBN 0-312-06600-7 1993 525 pp. $45.00 (cl.) 
ISBN 0-312-10401-4 « November ¢ $19.95 (pb.) 


TECHNOLOGY POLICY AND 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Steven M. Irwin 
ISBN 0-312-09961-4 1993 239 pp. $39.95 


St. Martin’s Press 
Scholarly and Reference Division 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
1-800-221-7945 


Visit booths 
112 and 114 
and receive a 
20 percent 
conference 
discount. 

St. Martin’s 
Press is the 
exclusive North 
American 
distributor for 
Pinter Publish- 
ers, I. B. Tauris, 
and Manchester 
University 
Press. 
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See Stanford’s New Books in 
Political Science 


The California-Mexico 
Connection 


Edited by Abraham F. Lowenthal and 
Katrina Burgess 


Cloth, $45.00; paper, $14.95 


Riding the Tiger 

THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC REFORM 
IN POST-MAO CHINA 

Gordon White 


Cloth, $39.50; paper, $14.95 


A Bloc of One 


THE POLITICAL CAREER OF 
HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


Richard Coke Lower 
$45.00 


Prejudice, Politics, and the 
American Dilemma 

Edited by Paul M. Sniderman, 

Philip E. Tetlock, and Edward G. Carmines 
$45.00 


Uncertain Partners 
STALIN, MAO, AND THE KOREAN WAR 


Sergei N. Goncharov, John W. Lewis, 
and Xue Litai 


$45.00 


The Revenge of the Past 


NATIONALISM, REVOLUTION, AND THE 
COLLAPSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Ronald Grigor Suny 
Cloth, $32.50; paper, $13.95 


The Economics of 
the Welfare State 
SECOND EDITION 

Nicholas Barr 

Cloth, $59.50; paper, $18.95 


Prospects for Democracy 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 
Edited by David Held 

Cloth, $49.50; paper, $16.95 


Profits, Priests, and Princes 
ADAM SMITH’S EMANCIPATION OF 
ECONOMICS FROM POLITICS AND 
RELIGION 


Peter Minowitz 


$45.00 


Making and Remaking Asian 
America Through 
Immigration Policy, 1850-1990 
Bill Ong Hing 

$45.00 


The University System and 
Economic Development in 
Mexico Since 1929 

David E. Lorey 

$39.50 


Shanghai on Strike 

THE POLITICS OF CHINESE LABOR 
Elizabeth J. Perry 

$42.50 


The Politics of Culture in 
Soviet-Occupied Germany, 
1945-1949 

David Pike 

$55.00 


British Politics and Foreign 
Policy in the Age 

of Appeasement, 1935-1939 
R. J. Q. Adams 

Cloth, $37.50; paper, $12.95 


The Struggle Against the Bomb 


VOLUME ONE 


ONE WORLD OR NONE: A HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
MOVEMENT THROUGH 1953 


Lawrence W. Wittner 
$29.95 


Righting a Wrong 

JAPANESE AMERICANS AND THE PASSAGE 
OF THE CIVIL LIBERTIES ACT OF 1988 
Leslie T. Hatamiya 

$29.50 


Making Capitalism 

THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
CONSTRUCTION OF 

A SOUTH KOREAN CONGLOMERATE 
Roger L. Janelli with Dawnhee Yim 
$35.00 


Hannah Arendt 
Phillip Hansen 
Cloth, $39.50; paper, $14.95 


Ethics of an Artificial Person 


LOST RESPONSIBILITY IN PROFESSIONS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Elizabeth H. Wolgast 
Cloth, $29.50; paper, $10.95 


Democratic Values 
and Technological Choices 
Stuart Hill 


$37.50 


Now IN PAPER 


Visit booth 325. 


Stanford 
University Press 
STANFORD, CA 94305-2235 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK PRESS 


U.S. POLITICS & POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS——— 


PROPERTY RIGHTS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Shaping Society Through 

Land Use Regulation 

Dennis J. Coyle 

$21.95 pb © ISBN 0-7914-1444-2 


GANGS 

The Origins and Impact of Contemporary 
Youth Gangs in the United States 

Scott Cummings and Daniel J. Monti, editors 
$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1326-8 


IDEAL CITIZENS 

The Legacy of the Civil Rights Movement 
James Max Fendrich 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1324-1 


POSTMODERN POLITICS 

FOR A PLANET IN CRISIS 

Policy, Process, and Presidential Vision 
David Ray Griffin and Richard Falk, editors 
$16.95 pb ISBN 0-7914-1486-8 


Winner of the 
American Political Science Association’s 
1993 Gladys M. Kammerer Award 


Robert F. Durant’s 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRESIDENCY REVISITED 
Public Lands, the BLM, and the 
Reagan Revolution 
$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-0960-0 


See these and other related titles 
at booths 326 & 328 
and receive a 
20% conference discount 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

A Search for New Perspectives 
Hooshang Amirahmadi, editor 
$21.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1226-1 


THE POLITICAL DIMENSIONS OF RELIGION 
Said Amir Arjomand, editor 
$18.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1558-9 


REAL SECURITY 

Converting the Defense Economy and 
Building Peace 

Kevin J. Cassidy and Gregory A. Bischak, editors 
$18.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1608-9 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF WORLD PEACE 

Richard A. Falk, Robert C. Johansen, 

and Samuel S. Kim, editors 

$19.95 pb ISBN 0-7914-1344-6 


POWER OVER RATIONALITY 

The Bush Administration and the Gulf Crisis 
Alex Roberto Hybel 

$14.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1422-1 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL ARENA 

Movements, Parties, Organizations, and Policy 
Sheldon Kamieniecki, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1664-X 


WOMEN AND PEACE 

Feminist Visions of Global Security 
Betty A. Reardon 

$14.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1400-0 


INNOVATIVE LEADERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
Gabriel Sheffer, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1520-1 


DEMOCRATIC TRANSITION AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

Perspectives on U.S. Foreign Policy 
Sara Steinmetz 

Publication Date: November 1993 
$17.95 pb e ISBN 0-7914-1434-5 
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NEW TITLES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


POLITICAL THEORY 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES—— 


HERMENEUTICS, CITIZENSHIP, AND 
THE PUBLIC SPHERE 

Roberto Alejandro 

$17.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1488-4 


INTELLECTUALS AND THE 
CRISIS OF MODERNITY 

Carl Boggs 

$14.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-1544-9 


DEMOCRACY AND POSSESSIVE 
INDIVIDUALISM 

The Intellectual Legacy of C. B. Macpherson 
Joseph H. Carens, editor 

$17.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1458-2 


CRITICAL THEORY, PUBLIC POLICY, 
AND PLANNING PRACTICE 

Toward a Critical Pragmatism 

John Forester 

$14.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1446-9 


A DISCOURSE ON 
DISENCHANTMENT 

Reflections on Politics and Technology 
Gilbert G. Germain 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1320-9 


REGARDING NATURE 
Industrialism and Deep Ecology 
Andrew McLaughlin 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1384-5 


SOCRATIC RATIONALISM AND 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

An Interpretation of Plato’s Phaedo 
Paul Stern 

$14.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1574-0 


LOCAL COMMUNITIES AND THE 
ISRAELI POLITY 

Conflict of Values and Interests 
Efraim Ben-Zadok, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-1562-7 


URBAN UNREST IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Comparative Study of Informal Networks 
in Egypt, Iran and Lebanon 

Guilain Denoeux 

$17.95 pb © ISBN 0-7914-1524-4 


SOCIETY AND SETTLEMENT 
Jewish Land of Israel in the Twentieth Century 
Aharon Kellerman 

$19.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-1296-2 


POLITICS AND POLICY 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Project Renewal in Israel 
Frederick A. Lazin 

Publication Date: November 1993 
$16.95 pb ® ISBN 0-7914-1692-5 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK PRESS 
CUP Sewices © PO Box 6S2S 
NY 14957 
1-300-666-2211 (Orders) © 607-277-2211 (Customer Sewice) 
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Temple University Prews 


40% discount on orders placed at the conference... 


Labor and Social 
Change Series, edited 
by Paula Rayman and 
Carmen Sirianni 


New in Paperback 


The Neoconservative Mind 


Politics, Culture, and the War of 
Ideology 


. "His impartial book, lucidly written, is 

: From Plant to Politics 
4 The Autoworkers Union in 
Postwar Canada 


Charlotte A. B. Yates 


Mh painstakingly candid." —Russell Kirk, 


author of The Conservative Mind 
Gary Dorrien 


paper $22.95 
cloth $34.95 


politics, 
and the War of 


GARY DORRIEN 


Conflicts in Urban and Regional Development Series, 
edited by John R. Logan 


New 
Peace Politics 


cloth $39.95 


The Psychodynamics 
of Organizations 


The United States Between the Old and New World Orders 


A sweeping account of the possibilities for progressive 


change over the 1990s. 


Paul Joseph 
cloth $44.95 


Shelter Burden 

Local Politics and Progressive 
Housing Policy 

Edward G. Goetz 

cloth $39.95 


The Affordable City 
Toward a Third Sector Housing 
Policy 

Edited by John Emmeus 
Davis 

cloth $44.95 


Defending Community 


The Struggle for Alternative 
Redevelopment in Cedar- 
Riverside 

Randy Stoecker 


cloth $44.95 
paper $18.95 


Farms, Mines, and 
Main Streets 


Uneven Development in a 
Dakota County 


Caroline S. Tauxe 
cloth $39.95 


Japanese Cities in the 
World Economy 
Edited by Kuniko Fujita and 


Richard Child Hill 
cloth $44.95 


Also of Interest 
Shelter Poverty 


New Ideas on Housing 
Affordability 
Michael E. Stone 


cloth $49.95 
paper $18.95 


Edited by Larry Hirschhorn 
and Carole K. Barnett 


cloth $44.95 
paper $22.95 


Technology 
Assessment 

A Feminist Perspective 
Janine Marie Morgall 


cloth $39.95 
paper $18.95 


Women in the Political 
Economy Series, edited 
by Ronnie J. Steinberg 


EDITED py 


Feminist Legal Theory 
Foundations 
Edited by D. Kelly Weisberg 


cloth $59.95 
paper $24.95 


Broad & Oxford Streets, Philadelphia, PA 19122 


ROM 
FEMINIST 
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Booth 608. 


...OF order toll-free: 1-800-447-1656 or FAX us at 1-215-204-4719 


Texts 


Revised and Expanded Edition 


Critical Studies in 
Organization and 
Bureaucracy 

Edited by Frank Fischer 
and Carmen Sirianni 


cloth $49.95 
paper $24.95 


Latinos and the U.S. 
Political System 
Two-Tiered Pluralism 
Rodney E. Hero 


cloth $49.95 
paper $19.95 


Creating a New World 
Economy 


Forces of Change and Plans for 
Action 

Edited by Gerald Epstein, 
Julie Graham, and Jessica 
Nembhardt for the Center 
for Popular Economics 


Foreword by Samuel Bowles 


cloth $49.95 
paper $22.95 


Also of Interest 


Black Baltimore 


A New Theory of Community 
Harold A. McDougall 
cloth $34.95 


Latina Politics, Latino 
Politics 


Gender, Culture, and Political 
Participation in Boston 


Carol Hardy-Fanta 


paper $18.95 
cloth $44.95 


Environmental Change 
Federal Courts and the EPA 
Rosemary O'Leary 

cloth $34.95 


Postmodernism and 
Democratic Theory 


Aryeh Botwinick 
cloth $39.95 


Race and Mixed Race 


Naomi Zack 
cloth $29.95 


Affirmative Action and 
the University 
A Philosophical Inquiry 


Edited by Steven M. Cahn 
cloth $37.95 


Radical Philosophy 
Tradition, Counter-Tradition, 
Politics 

Edited by Roger S. Gottlieb 
cloth $39.95 


Vessels of Evil 
American Slavery and the 
Holocaust 

Laurence Mordekhai 
Thomas 


cloth $44.95 
paper $18.95 


Young Unwed Fathers 
Changing Roles and Emerging 
Politics 

Edited by Robert |. Lerman 
and Theodora |. Ooms 

cloth $44.95 


Ideologies 


T. artney 


New in Paperback 


The Unfulfilled 
Promise 


Public Subsidy of the Arts in 
America 


Edward Arian 


paper $9.95 
cloth $22.95 


Explorations at the 
Edge of Time 

The Prospects for World Order 
Richard Falk 


paper $18.95 
cloth $44.95 


The Underclass 
Question 


Edited and with an 
Introduction by Bill E. 
Lawson 

Foreword by William Julius 
Wilson 


paper $14.95 
cloth $39.95 


Black Power Ideologies 
An Essay in African American 
Political Thought 

John T. McCartney 


paper $18.95 
cloth $44.95 


The Politics of Street 
Crime 

Criminai Process and Cultural 
Obsession 

Stuart A. Scheingold 


paper $16.95 
cloth $44.95 


Upstream/Downstream 
Issues in Environmentai Ethics 
Edited by Donald Scherer 


paper $16.95 
cloth $44.95 


Uruguay Nunca Mas 
Human Rights Violations, 
1972-1985 

Servicio Paz y Justicia- 
Uruguay 

Translated by Elizabeth 
Hampsten 

With an Introduction by 
Lawrence Weschler 


paper $22.95 
cloth $49.95 
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Philosophy & Theory 


Prescribing the Life of the Mind 
An Essay on the Purpose of the 
University, the Aims of Liberal 
Education, the Competence of 
Citizens, and the Cultivation of 
Practical Reason 


Charles W, Anderson 

“Charles Anderson has provided an excellent 
new starting point for public discussion of the 
contemporary university. He asks all the right 
questions. No university president, provost, or 
dean should be allowed to hold office until she 
or he has passed an examination on this book.” 
— Alasdair MacIntyre, 


University of Notre Dame 
Cloth $22.95t 


Available 
Managerialism 

The Emergence of a New Ideology 
Willard F, Enteman 

“Managerialism is a fascinating and most use- 
ful review of sociological, philosophical, and 
economic history, focused around the ideas— 
the ideology—aused to justify business activity 
in the West during the last 300 years.” 


—George Lodge, Harvard University 
Cloth $45.00 Paper $16.95 Available 


Critical Theories of the State 
Marxist, Neo-Marxist, Post-Marxist 


Clyde W, Barrow 

“The only work which surveys systematically 
the radical theories of the capitalist (Western) 
state in one volume.”—Samih K. Farsoun, 


American University 
Cloth $38.00 Paper $15.95 


Available 
Legislative Intent 

And Other Essays on 

Politics, Law, and Morality 


r M r 

Edited by Marcus G. Singer and Rex Martin 
Inthe lastyears of his life, GeraldC. MacCallum, 
Jr., defied illness to continue his work on the 
philosophy of law. This book is amonument to 
MacCallum’ effort, containing fourteen of his 
essays, five of them published here for the first 
time. 

Cloth $43.00 Forthcoming in December 


WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin Press 
114 N. Murray St., Madison, WI 53715-1199 
VISA & MC: (608) 262-8782 
FAX: (608) 262-7560 
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International Studies 


Spain’s First Democracy 

The Second Republic, 1931-1936 
Stanley G, Payne 

“Payne’s scope in this book is very impressive. 
The totality of the political and social struggle 
during this period is his greatest success—the 
Second Republic as aprocess.”—Robert Kern, 


University of New Mexico 
Cloth $60.00 Paper $19.95 


The Rising Tide of 
Cultural Pluralism 
The Nation-State at Bay? 


Edited by Crawford Young 

“A major contribution to the rapidly growing 
literature on the evident strength of national 
movements. ... Young has produced a collec- 
tion very different from and more useful than 
any other.”—John A. Armstrong, 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Cloth $49.50 Paper $17.95 


Available 


Available 


Cultural Studies of 

Modern Germany 

History, Representation, and 
Nationhood 

Russell A, Berman 

“Berman’s unifying themes are the plural within 
the singular (or difference within similarity) 
and the politicization of art vs. the 
aestheticization of politics. Virtually every 
topic covered is dealt with in striking and 
original ways.”——David Gross, 


University of Colorado at Boulder 
Cloth $49.50 Paper$14.95 Forthcoming in December 


American Politics 


Behind the Throne 

Servants of Power to 

Imperial Presidents, 1898-1968 

Edi. T, McCor, 

Walter LaFeber 

“These writers do not subscribe to the ‘great 
man’ theory of history. Instead, they probe the 
social, economic, and cultural context in which 
the subjects lived in order to paint a more 
compelling portrait of twentieth-century Ameri- 
can foreign policy.”—Dennis Merrill, 


University of Missouri-Kansas City 
Cloth $45.50 


On Wisconsin Women 

Working for Their Rights from 
Settlement to Suffrage 

Genevieve G, McBride 

With a Foreword by Paul S. Boyer 

“Should be of great interest to a variety of 
scholars . . . and to a wide general readership, 
particularly women, but also men who are 
seeking to understand female perspectives on 
history and politics.”"—John Buenker, 


University of Wisconsin—Parkside 
Cloth $43.00 Paper$19.95 Forthcoming in January 


Available 


Constitutional History of the 
American Revolution, Volume 4 
The Authority of Law 

John Phillip Reid 

Expanding on the evidence presented in the 
first three volumes, The Authority of Law deter- 
mines the constitutional issues dividing Ameri- 


can whigs from British imperialists. 
Cloth $35.00 Forthcoming in January 
Allfour volumes: $100.00 (20% off) 


Race & Law 


Race in America 

The Struggle for Equality 

Edited by Herbert Hill and 
James E. Jones, Jr. 

“Race in America is amonumental assessment 
of the current status of race relations in the 
United States. It is without doubt the authori- 
tative work on the great unresolved issue of 
American society. . . . Impressive in its scope 
and analytical quality, there is no other work 
that achieves the breadth and depth of this 
collection.”——Arthur J. Vidich, 


New School for Social Research 


Cloth $45.00 Paper $17.95 Available 


See us at Booth No. 


Modern Law 
The Law Transmission System and 
Equal Employment Opportunity 


Alfred W, Blumrosen 

Examines the “law transmission system,” the 
complex interactions of legislators, agencies, 
courts, employers, and workers that determines 
the actual effects of legislation on the work- 
place. Blumrosen proposes that the issues of 
changing demographics and global economics 
must be addressed as factors in U. S. employ- 


ment problems. 


Cloth $47.50 Paper $22.50 Available 


SO 


UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE PRESS 


Booth 409 or call -800-537-9359 


TED ROBERT GURR 


AChbal View of 
Ethnopolitical Confliet 


Minorities AT Risk 
A Global View of 
Ethnopolitical Conflicts 


— Ted Robert Gurr 


BRIDGING 
GAP 


Theory & Practice 
In Foreign Policy 


ALEXANDER L. GEORGE 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
Theory and Practice in 
Foreign Policy 


This pioneering work provides a comprehen- 
sive survey of 233 politically active commu- 
nal groups, plus in-depth assessments of eth- 
nic tensions in the Western democracies, the 
former Soviet bloc, the Middle East, and 
Africa. It attempts to explain why disadvan- 
taged groups mobilize and evaluates strate- 
gies that have successfully reduced ethnic 
conflict in the past, including autonomy, plu- 
ralism, and power sharing. 


July 1993 448 pp. 6x9 
$32.95 (cloth) 1-878379-25-9 
$19.95 (paper) 1-878379-24-0 


RESOLVING THIRD WORLD 
CONFLICT 
Challenges for a New Era 


Sheryl J. Brown and Kimber M. Schraub, 
editors 


376 pp. 6x9 
$21.95 (paper) ISBN 1-878379-17-8 


P E R S P E 


THE ARAB WORLD 
AFTER DESERT STORM 


THE ARAB WORLD 
AFTER DESERT STORM 


Muhammad Faour ——— 


Alexander L. George 


Bridging the gap that separates the two cul- 
tures of academia and policymaking is the 
central purpose of this pathbreaking study. 
To show the importance of generic knowl- 
edge, George examines six U.S. strategies 
toward Iraq in 1988-1991, demonstrating that 
the state of existing policy-relevant knowl- 
edge was inadequate. 


June 1993 200 pp. 6x9 
$24.95 (cloth) 1-878379-23-2 
$14.95 (paper) 1-878379-22-4 


FORCEFUL PERSUASION 


Coercive Diplomacy as an 
Alternative to War 


Alexander L. George 


112 pp. 6x9 
$10.95 (paper) ISBN 1-878379-14-3 


© T V E S 


Drawing on a wide range of the latest Arabic 
and Western sources and his own experience, 
and providing in-depth comparisons of six 
key Arab states—Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia—Faour challenges 
the notion that Desert Storm solved more 
problems than it created. He provides a fasci- 
nating and informative account of the recent 
history, current condition, and probable 
future of the restless Arab world. 


October 1993 192 pp. 6x9 
$24.95 (cloth) 1-878379-30-5 
$15.95 (paper) 1-878379-31-3 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 
An Intellectual Map 


W. Scott Thompson and 
Kenneth M. Jensen, editors 


440 pp. 6x9 
$29.95 (paper) 1-878379-01-1 


S E R E S 


ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY 


Religion, Politics, and Power in the 
Middle East 
Timothy D. Sisk 


109 pp. 6x9 
$6.95 (paper) ISBN 1-878379-21-6 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN THE 
MIDDLE 

Simulating a Diplomatic Negotiation 
Between Israel and Syria 

J. Lewis Rasmussen and Robert B. Oakley 


72 pp. 6x9 
$6.95 (paper) ISBN 1-878379-19-4 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES ON WAR 


Christian, Muslim, and Jewish Attitudes 
Toward Force After the Gulf War 
David R. Smock 


84 pp. 6x9 
$6.95 (paper) ISBN 1-878379-20-8 
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The Fate of Marxism 


in Russia 

Alexander Yakovlev 

Introduction by Thomas Remington 
Foreword by Alexander Tsipko 
Translated from the Russian by 
Catharine A. Fitzpatrick 


The Baltic Revolution 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the Path 
to Independence 

Anatol Lieven 


When Illness Strikes 


the Leader 

The Dilemma of the Captive King 
Jerrold M. Post, M.D., 

and Robert S. Robins 


Nietzsche 


and Modern Times 
A Study of Bacon, Descartes, and 
Nietzsche 

Laurence Lampert 


The Question of Being 
A Reversal of Heidegger 
Stanley Rosen 


Intuition 


and Construction 
The Foundation of Normative Theory 
T. K. Seung 


Kant and 


Political Philosophy 
The Contemporary Legacy 
Edited by Ronald Beiner 

and William James Booth 


Burdens of Proof in 


Modern Discourse 
Richard H. Gaskins 
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Power Without 
Responsibility 

How Congress Abuses the People 
Through Delegation 


David Schoenbrod 
available in October 


Inside Hitler’s Greece 
The Experience of Occupation, 
1941-1944 

Mark Mazower 

75 illus. 

available in October 


Brutal Need 

Lawyers and the Welfare Rights 
Movement, 1960-1973 

Martha F. Davis 

available in October 


The Politics 


of Pregnancy 

Adolescent Sexuality and Public Policy 
Edited by Annette Lawson 

and Deborah L. Rhode 


Small Change 

The Economics of Child Support 
Andrea H. Beller and John W. Graham 
Foreword by Senator Joseph I. 
Lieberman 


American Civil 


Procedure 

An Introduction 
Geoffrey C. Hazard, Jr., 
and Michele Taruffo 


Yale Contemporary Law Series 
Edited by Harry H. Wellington 


Arguing Revolution 

The Intellectual Left in Post-War France 
Sunil Khilnani 

available in December 


Marxism and Revolution 
Moira Donald 


Religion and Power 


in Morocco 
Henry Munson, Jr. 


The Moral Economy 
of Labor 


Aristotelian Themes in Economic Theory 
James Bernard Murphy 


The Transformation 


of American Politics 
The New Washington and the Rise of 
Think Tanks 

David M. Ricci 


Taxation 


and Democracy 

Swedish, British, and American 
Approaches to Financing the Modern 
State 

Sven Steinmo 

available in October 


Morality and Politics 


in Modern Europe 
The Harvard Lectures, 1958 
Michael Oakeshott 

Edited by Shirley Robin Letwin 


available in November 


Religion, Politics, 
and the Moral Life 
Michael Oakeshott 


Edited by Timothy Fuller 
available in October 


The Culture 
of Conflict 


Interpretations and Interests in 
Comparative Perspective 
Marc Howard Ross 


The Management 
of Conflict 


Interpretations and Interests in 
Comparative Perspective 
Marc Howard Ross 


See these and other 
titles at booth 418 


Yale University Press 
92A Yale Station, 
New Haven, CT 06520 


Yale 
| 
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Toward a 
Managed 
Peace 

The National 

Security Interests 

of the United 

States, 1759 to the 
Present 

Eugene V. Rostow 


photo: Charles Lobron 


Money, Time, 
and Politics 
Investment Tax Subsidies and American 


Democracy 
Ronald F. King 


Intervention 
Guides and Perils 
Leonard W. Doob 


New in Paperbound 


Divided We Govern 

Party Control, Lawmaking, 

and Investigations, 1946-1990 

David R. Mayhew 

Winner of the 1992 Richard E. Neustadt 
Book Award given by the American Political 
Science Association for the best book on the 
American presidency 


Democracy 


and Deliberation 
New Directions for Democratic Reform 
James S. Fishkin 


The Tragedy 
of Cambo- 
dian History 
Politics, War, and 


Revolution since 1945 
David P. Chandler 


The Future of Banking 


James L. Pierce 
A Twentieth Century Fund Report 


New in Paperbound 


El Salvador’s Decade 
of Terror 


Human Rights since the Assassination 
of Archbishop Romero 

Americas Watch _ 

A joint publication of Yale University Press 
and Human Rights Watch 


Syria Unmasked 

The Suppression of Human Rights by 
the Asad Regime 

Middle East Watch 

A joint publication of Yale University 
Press and Human Rights Watch 


Affirmative Action 
and Justice 

A Philosophical and Constitutional 
Inquiry 

Michel Rosenfeld 


Chinese Village, 
Socialist State 

Edward Friedman, Paul G. 
Pickowicz, Mark Selden, with Kay 
Ann Johnson 
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UNiversity PRESS OF AMERICA 


BOOTHS 208 & 210 


AMERICA'S 
MILITARY 
REVOLUTION 


Strategy and Structure 
after the Cold War 

By Lt. General William E. 
Odom 

July 1993, 150 pages 

ISBN 1-879383-15-2 Cloth $18.95 
An American University Press book. 


BIG-CITY POLITICS, 
GOVERNANCE, 

AND FISCAL 
CONSTRAINTS 


Edited by George E. Peterson 
May 1993, 325 pages 

ISBN 0-87766-573-7 Paper $26.50 
ISBN 0-87766-572-9 Cloth $55.00 
An Urban Institute Press book. 


DEMOCRACY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Promise and Performance, 
Fourth Edition 

By Robert A. Dahl 

September 1993, 490 pages 
ISBN 0-8191-9004-7 Paper $36.00 
A University Press of America book. 


DEMOCRATS AND 
THE AMERICAN IDEA 


A Bicentennial Perspective 
Edited by Peter B. Kovler 
Foreword by Bill Moyers 
December 1992, 380 pages 


ISBN 0-944237-36-3 Paper $29.95 
A Center for National Policy book. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE REAGAN 
PRESIDENCY 


Nine Intimate Perspectives 
Edited by Kenneth W. 
Thompson 

May 1993, 196 pages 

ISBN 0-8191-9088-8 Paper $18.50 
ISBN 0-8191-9087-X Cloth $46.50 
A University Press of America book. 


JUST DO IT 

Political Participation 

in the 1990s 

By Christian P. Potholm, with 
Richard E. Morgan and Erik 
Dodds Potholm 

July 1993, 176 pages 

ISBN 0-8191-9097-7 Paper $17.50 
ISBN 0-8191-9096-9 Cloth $48.50 
A University Press of America book. 


LEADERSHIP IN 
THE REAGAN 
PRESIDENCY PART ll 


Eleven Intimate Perspectives 
Edited by Kenneth W. 
Thompson 

June 1993, 262 pages 

ISBN 0-8191-9052-7 Paper $24.00 
ISBN 0-8191-9051-9 Cloth $57.00 
A University Press of America book. 


LEGALIZE IT? 
Debating American 

Drug Policy 

By Arnold S. Trebach and 
James A. Inciardi 

July 1993, 260 pages 

ISBN 1-879383-14-4 Paper $12.95 
ISBN 1-879383-13-6 Cloth $57.00 
An American University Press book. 


LET THE ADVICE 
BE GOOD 


A Defense of Madison’s 
Democratic Nationalism 

By William B. Allen 

October 1993, 76 pages 

ISBN 0-8191-9155-8 Paper $18.50 
ISBN 0-8191-9154-X Cloth $37.50 
A University Press of America book. 


MACHINE POLITICS, 
SOUND BITES, AND 
NOSTALGIA 


On Studying Political 
Parties 

Edited by Michael Margolis 
and John C. Green 

April 1993, 78 pages 

ISBN 0-8191-8856-5 Paper $10.50 
ISBN 0-8191-8855-7 Cloth $34.00 
A University Press of America book. 


THE NEW MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 
ALMANAC 

By Jeffrey Trammell and Gary 
P. Osifchin 

March 1993, 134 pages 


ISBN 0-9626134-3-6 Paper $29.95 
An Almanac of the Unelected book. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE 
SUPREME COURT 


The Cases That Define 

the Debate over Church 

and State 

By Terry Eastland 

September 1993, 450 pages 
ISBN 0-89633-178-4 Cloth $24.95 
— and Public Policy Center 


THE RIGHTS 
RETAINED 
BY THE PEOPLE 


The Ninth Amendment 
and Constitutional 
Interpretations, Volume II 
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“The Sense of Place in American Political Thought: ‘Thoreau’s and Luhan’s 


‘Agri-Cultural’ Settlements”’* 


by Philip Abbott 
Dept. Political Science 


Wayne State University 


* prepared for delivery at the American Political Science Association Meeting, September, 
2-5, 1993, Washington, DC 


“The Sense of Place in American Political Thought: ‘Thoreau’s and Luhan’s 


‘Agri-Cultural’ Settlements” 


Despite the pervasiveness of their search for community, a sense of place remains a 
largely unexplored feature among Western political theorists. Whether this absence is the 
result of the nature of theorizing itself in which portability is a central requirement or a 
particular feature of the origins of Western political development in which its political 
theorists “quit the hearth and its area” in order to pursue community on a “basically 
psychological phase of like-mindedness,” the epic political philosophers have confronted 


their own communities with a attitude of resentment or open hostility or more often with 


silence and obliviousness.'! The philosophers of modernity, when they theorize 


community, emphasize the same universalizing features. There are, of course, some 
exceptions to this rejection of a sense of place but they are sporadic and circumscribed.? 
Invocations of place do appear in the works of Cicero, Machiavelli, and Rousseau as well 
as numerous narratives of national origins and history. But if we define a theoretical 
sensibility which focuses upon a sense of place as one which centers upon a particular 
geographical locale and engages in a project of moral instruction about its history and 
preservation as a site for the formation of homes and households across generations, we 
can locate a form of communitarianism that is still different from even these formulations. 
For here the hearth and the area have not been quit or transcended as the major focus of 
community. 

Searching for such a sensibility among American political theorists would seem to be a 
futile effort. One of the core definitions of American exceptionalism places this nation as 


the exemplar of modernity in which a sense of place would seem to be least predominant or 
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Places” and believed that “‘the 


”4 The only possible link between the two personas 
appears to be derived from critiques of their solipsisms. 


5 Yet both Thoreau and Luhan can 


first obliterated. In John H. Schaar’s assessment, for example, “such primary experiences 
are nearly inaccessible to ys” as a people given over to “Testlessness and rootlessness.” 
“We do not and cannot love this land the way the Greeks and Navaho loved theirs.”5 Yet if 
one examines two projects nearly one hundred apart by Mabel Dodge Luhan and Henry 
David Thoreau, there are strong elements of a sense of place in their theories €ven though 
the result of this Struggle to theoretically Capture this sensibility is often flawed. If there is 
some plausibility in this account of these dua] efforts, then it may be possible to map other 
Similar attempts in American political thought and to speculate how such a sensibility 
reoccurs in the unlikely context of this most modern and liberal society. | 
As political persona, Mabel Dodge Luhan and Henry David Thoreau appear to occupy 
vastly different Positions. Luhan was a socialist, a modernist, an epitome of Cosmopolitan 
gregariousness. She was, in the words of one of her critics, “another rich and restless 
woman, a footnote in the cultural history of Bohemia.” Thoreau, on the other hand, was 
| highly critical of any form of political action, a provincialist and the epitome of a solitary 
individualism. He was convinced of the “indifferency of all Po 
best 
Studied in terms of their common project to form an identity through the re-creation of a 
sense of place. Thoreau formed Walden outside the town of Concord and Luhan Los 
Gallos outside Taos. Both re-creations involved extractions from the existin g place to form 
a4 New One which existed as a projection of their respective struggling identities. Thus 
Thoreau’s Walden and Luhan’s Los Gallos, as theorized in their works, reconstituted the 
Place as self. In both efforts Thoreau and Luhan’s places involved the founding of new | 
villages, the delineation of new “economies” and cultures and included the creation of an 
“alternate household” which dramatically altered the gender distinctions prominent in the 1 


communities of their birth. Thoreau described a household in Walden stripped of material 
possession and kinship in which the roles of male/female were distilled through Thoreau’s 
own persona. Luhan collected a household in which she was the “founding mother” who 
determined its cultural agenda. 

The Walden Settlement 
Reactions to the projects of Thoreau and Dodge as one driven exclusively by their hyper- 
individualism have obscured their efforts to found new communities. Part of this 
assessment is derived from Thoreau’s and Dodge’s own explicit attacks on their own 
villages by birth or adoption. Thus Thoreau’s Walden is often theorized in terms of a 
dichotomy between communitarian and individualism. Suffocated by the materialism and 
cultural conformity of the New England village, he expresses his outrage and wins his 
personal liberation through flight to Walden pond. Writing in this framework, Emerson 


described Thoreau was “a protestant a outrance, and few lives contain so many 


renunciations.’© Yet this mythical reading of Thoreau as an American St. Simon Sylite has 


always been subject to qualifications. Sometimes his physical and psychological proximity 
to the village is taken as a sign of hypocrisy. Thus an early reviewer complained that 
Thoreau “ingeniously confesses” his frequent visits to Concord and the frequent guests he 
entertained from the village. His selection of his pillar so close to Concord makes one 
“suspect” that he was “happy enough to get back among the good people of Concord.” 
Even Emerson, whose relationship with his young friend was extremely complex, noted in 
his eulogy that this “hermit” had “dedicated his genius with such love to the fields, hills and 
waters of his town, that he made them known and interesting to all reading Americans, and 
to people over the sea.’’6 

Certainly Thoreau’s critique of Concord is extensive and damning. Walden begins with 


this negative assessment: “The greater part of what my neighbors call good I believe in my 
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Certainly Thoreau’s critique of Concord is extensive and damning. Walden begins with 
this negative assessment: “The greater part of what my neighbors call good I believe in my 
soul to be bad...” Concordites toil without reward, “enslaved” by the mortgages on their 
farms and houses; they are given over to gossip and business competition each “buried by 
this other’s brass.” There is “no play” in them; they lead “mean and sneaking lives.” Yet 
one can proceed quite far in reading Walden as an attempt not to present an individualist 
alternative to community but to present another community in its place. In this framework, 
Concord assumes the status of anti-village, a community that has lost its way and Walden, 
a new and purified village. It is true that Thoreau is unable to hold to this project 
throughout Walden. In fact, his new village idea recedes significantly as he remembers 
struggling through the New England winter and his conclusion derives more from his 
personal psychological rebirth in “Spring” than from a collective renewal. In this reading, 
however, Thoreau’s failure is the inverse of the mythic individualist narrative for he fails 
here at precisely the juncture that he allegedly succeeds. For the farther Thoreau removes 
himself from the anti-village, the more he is unable to collect himself to pursue the features 
of his own village and the later portion of Walden seems thus devoted to saving himself. 
This achievement is nonetheless so heroic that a reading of the essay as the triumph of 
individualism rather than the failure of community does seem fitting. 

In the individualist narrative Thoreau’s awkward status in Concord in which he himself 
seems to substantiate in his description of himself as “the self-appointed inspector of snow 
storms and rain storms” provides the background for assessing his experiment as offering 
the lesson “that individuals must depend only upon themselves if they are to achieve 
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personal autonomy”’ and that “authenticity is a matter of private and, in fact, literary 


experience.” !° It is true that Thoreau had difficulty finding a satisfactory role in Concord 


but his struggles had more in common with other men of his generation than that of the 
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traditional town pariah or eccentric. Founded in 1635 by a military captain and pastor and 
settlers from East Anglia, Concord had a more notable place in New England than other 
small towns, a point that Emerson emphasized in his prideful account of its contribution to 
the success of American revolution at its bicentennial. Like all American towns, Concord 
was a covented community whose origins rested uneasily upon economic advantage and 
religious principle. 


At the time of Thoreau’s experiment, the town was being made over in two different 


directions. '! ' Commerce and banking establishments began to fill the old village green 


replacing light industry and crafts. Factories were being created in its environs. Concord 
village residents now included bankers and insurance agents as well as Irish immigrants. 
When Thoreau walked through the village at the end of the day in Walden the “signs” 
which “were hung out on all sides to allure him” unnerved him. He reminded himself of 
Orpheus’ solution and he would also bolt into someone’s house for relief. Thoreau in his 
journals wrote sympathetically of the plight of the farmers who lived outside the village. As 
Concord became more and more a capitalist town, the farms which surrounded it appeared 
more remote and provincial. He wrote of the “despair” of the life of the young Hosmer 
who lived in what was now a “stagnant-heart-eating-life-everlasting gone-to-seed country.” 
This new distance between village and farm might be acceptable for an old man who may 
decide to “rust it out” but was heartbreaking to one like Hosmer who who “pines to get 
nearer the post-office and the Lyceum” and is “restless and resolves to go to California 
because the depot is a mile off.” !2 One alternative which some farmers undertook to 
accommodate these changes involved conversion to dairy farming since the Fitchburg 
railroad now provided a market just an hour from Boston. To Thoreau this transformation 
was hardly more acceptable since market farming entailed a rationalization of place. The 


new farmer “would carry the landscape” and “his God” to market, “if he could get anything 
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for him.” These “model” farms were “a great grease-spot, redolent of manures and 
buttermik!”’'!S 

As Concord moved rapidly, though uncertainly, into a capitalist world in which space 
was reorganized, many of its prominent residents were also engaged in making over the 
community. The state of Massachusetts’ separation of church from state in 1833 unloosened 
already declining church influence. Emerson and Channing, of course, were major figures 
in reconstituting religious authority and belief; the Alcotts offered their own communal 
experiment at Fruitlands; others were involved in the Brook Farm project in West Roxbury. 
Party activities attracted others and new organizations rapidly formed, such as the 
Temperance Society, the Anti-Slavery Society and the Female Charity Society. This 
Concord, the Concord which was to produce the first autonomous expression of American 
literature, offered a new conception of community based upon the recruitment of like- 
minded citizens. Although it had little in common except in embryo with the avante garde 
experiments in Luhan’s age, this new Concord culture exhibited certain features of the 
modernist cultural project. For example, an milieu artiste structure emerged in which 
participants “create their own caste, a society within a society” and form “alternate modes 
of behavior befitting those living on an island surrounded by alien waters.” The 
proliferation of journals and manifestos is one “indication of this world within a world; for 
each journal and manifesto suggests “not the larger world but its own terms, the miniature 
as whole.” '4 In regard to this modern cultural transformation, Thoreau could be as hostile 
as he was to the capitalist conversion of Concord. The author of Walden seethes with 


anger over the projects of “dispeptic” reformers and philanthropists. But however much 


Thoreau might have resented the implication of a culture of reform, he could not escape the 


fact that his own identity as an aspiring literary figure was tethered to this cultural make- 


over. Even during the Walden experiment, while speaking of the satisfactions derived from 


the “solitude of an early settler,” Thoreau remarked that there still was the “lyceum in the 
evening, and there is the book shop and library in the village, and five times a day I can be 
whirled to Boston within an hour.”!S 

Thoreau’s project at Walden then can be seen as a reaction and inventive resolution to 
the economic and cultural transformation of Concord. Confronted with the following 
alternatives: flight to the West; a “heart-eating” existence on isolated subsistence farms; 
capitalist agriculture; factory life; commercial ventures; cultural projects, Thoreau assumed 
the role of founder (or re-founder) of a new kind of village. He selected a site outside 
Concord as a new village offering in mock recitation the municipal covenant of New 
England village foundings and the current boosterism: “I have thought that Walden Pond 
would be a good place for business, not solely on account of the railroad and the ice-trade; 


it offers advantages which may not be a good policy to divulge; it is a good port and a good 


foundation.” '© A focus of disappointment to individualist readers, the founding itself 


involved communal participation. The initial act of clearing trees was made possible 
through the loan of an axe by a neighbor (his cultural compatriot Alcott) and the raising of 
the frame of the cabin in May was a collective effort “rather to improve so good an occasion 
for neighborliness than from any necessity.”'’ Thoreau insisted that his moving-in day 
on July 4 was by “accident” but he was quite explicit that his cabin was modeled after what 
was for him a more momentous event, the” first dwelling houses” of the “first settlers of 
this town” in the “beginning of the colonies.” !® 

The genius of Thoreau rests upon the praxis he created for his project which is 
recognized in the individualist narrative. The first and by far the longest chapter in Walden 
is devoted to the economic foundations of his enterprise.'!9 Dedicating his effort to the 
desperate youth of Concord, Thoreau insisted that choices were still possible and that “one 


generation abandons the enterprises of another like stranded vessels.” “Economy” thus 


appears to capture the spirit of the success guides for youth that have been a stable of 
American popular culture since Franklin and enjoyed enormous popularity as a genre in 
Jacksonian America. Thoreau emphasizes the virtues of thrift and his accounting of 
expenditures is so minutely detailed and packed with such “a nightmare maze” of economic 
terminology that some readers have concluded that the chapter represents a parody of the 
genre.2° Whether the intention is to burlesque or not, Thoreau does deconstruct this genre 
while employing its structure. He denies the utility of geographical mobility asserting that 
even if the rail graded the entire planet, the project would not help the youth who spends 
“the best part of one’s life earning money in order to enjoy a questionable liberty.”’ He 
concludes that “trade curses everything it handles” and complains that the “poor” student 
who reads Smith, Ricardo and Say “runs his father in debt...”2! 

Thoreau’s own heterodox religious convictions prevented him from making over the 
village along the lines of Puritan conceptions of community. The religious thematic 
nevertheless glides through the chapter on economy as Thoreau seeks to recover a “simple 
and irrepressible satisfaction with the gift of life” and “memorable praise of God” which he 
believes is absent from the cultural reformers.22 The economy that Thoreau relies most 
heavily upon, however, involves an attempt rather at retrieving a classical conception of 
oikonomia. Cato’s De Re Rustica is Thoreau’s professed “cultivator” and his delineation 
of the Walden economy includes the following significations: (1) the focus on a house, 
household, family, or estate as a the self-contained unit, the “a point d’appui,” devoted to 
husbandry (the cultivation of the flora of a property, especially of fruits and vegetables); (2) 
frugality (in the sense of getting much out of little); (3) directives, rules or precepts 
designed to preserve a sense of the whole; and (4) stewardship (putting to the best possible 


use that which one has received or that which one is expected to administer).25 The 


Franklinesque conception of virtue is thus still retained in form (though not in substance) in 
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regard to thrift and pedagogy (2); the Benedictine rule is apparent (3,4) and the arcadian 
element (1) which so fascinated the Concord participants at Fruitlands and Brook Farm is 
given an ancient Roman rather than Fourierist gloss. 

Thoreau undertakes this eclectic act of retrieval by reducing economy to those elements 
“necessary of life’: food, shelter, clothing and fuel. Only in respect to clothing does 
Thoreau fail to provide an account of acquisition noting only that durability and use are 
appropriate standards. Otherwise, he builds a house, cultivates a garden and adds a 
chimney for the winter within his oikonomic model. 

Despite the elegance of Thoreau’s delineation of a “new” economy for his Walden 
“settlement,” the actual undertaking the project, which was essential for conveying its 
authenticity, was more problematic. Walden was, of course, a text much revised and re- 
written. Its status as a guide to “success,” as Thoreau re-cast the term, depended upon its 
portrayal of the success of the enterprise as he himself noted in his demand that a writer be 
required to offer a “simple and sincere account of his life.” Nevertheless, even after so 
many revisions, the contingency of the experiment is still prominent. Thoreau’s pride in his 
accomplishment is apparent in the first pages of Walden as he relates the curiosity of his 
townsmen (“some have asked what I got to eat; if I did not feel lonesome; if I was not 
afraid; and the like”). Thoreau understood that he was ill-prepared as a farmer for his 
venture. As a participant in the cultural re-making of Walden, his persona had been one of 
traveler rather than settler.24 A Week on the Concord and Merrimack, which Thoreau 
composed during his Walden experiment, systematically pursued this persona of the 


naturalist-anthropologist who promised “You shall see men you never heard before, whose 


names you don’t know...”29 Even in Walden Thoreau prefaces his experiment with the 


statement that he is now a “sojourner in civilized life again.”2© He confesses that he never 


owned a house before and his comic battles with the weeds that invade his bean field 
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convey the wonder and frustrations of the novice gardener: “What was the meaning of this 
so steady and self-respecting, this small Herculean labor, I knew not.” This 
unpreparedness gives Walden a perpetual sense of excitement which is portrayed in the 
individualist narrative as a journey of the self but at least until winter arrives, the 
awkwardness of his efforts, his satisfaction with projects successfully completed (like 
building the chimney and baking bread) and those less so (the purchase of a stove), the 
delight in unanticipated events (the effect of the cabin on his senses, the mice that co-inhabit 
the cabin and the uneven freezing of Walden pond) also convey the firstness of the 
founding settler in which providing for the necessities of life is an on-going adventure. The 
fact that Thoreau sees everything anew, even the smallest occurrences, suggests the vitality 
entailed in re-building a new community of which he excitedly speaks at the close of the 
chapter “Where I lived, and What I lived For”: “Let us settle ourselves, and work and 
wedge our feet downward through the mud and slush of opinion, and prejudice, and 
tradition, and delusion, and appearance...til we come to a hard bottom and rock in place, 
which we call reality, and say, This is, and no mistake; and thus begin, having a point 
d’appui, below freshet and frost and fire, a place where you might found a wall or a 
state...that future ages might know how deep a freshet of shams and appearances had 
gathered from time to time.”2? 

Perhaps the most serendipitous aspect of Thoreau’s settlement involves the impact of 
his hut upon his view of the world. his confession that he was never a home-owner and his 
examples of previous ownership (a boat and a tent) convey his persona of traveller. When 
he moved in at Walden, he regarded the hut more as “a defence against the rain” than the 
“sort of crystallization about me” whose implications he began to explore. While he 


continues to follow his own advise concerning simplicity and refuses to close-off the cabin 


from the outside (even permitting a nest of wasps to cohabitate), Thoreau exhibits all the 
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qualities of a house-proud new owner. He marvels each morning over the view from his 
cabin, first from a window, then from the door, enjoys the ventilation (“I did not need to 
go out doors to take the air, for the atmosphere within had lost none of its freshness’”’2®), 
makes some of his own furniture and lists for his readers the cooking utensils he has 
bought. Thoreau’s major “home improvement,” the building of a chimney is described in 
great detail. He describes how difficult it was to remove the old mortar from the used 
bricks, how he didn’t even get a stiff neck from his labor, how satisfying it was to see “my 


work rising so square and solid by degrees,” and how he learned “more than the usual of 


bricks and trowels.”29 When he finished he “lingered most about the fireplace, as the most 


vital part of the house.” Thoreau now had a hearth. 

The re-making of the family and the home was also part of the new Concord cultural 
project as its participants lurched from celebrations of domesticity to explorations of new 
family forms in communal experiments and the promotion of new female friendships. In 
“Home” Emerson had praised the “sense of stability and repose” within the home but noted 
the disruption of the home under modern conditions. Sons “have scattered” and parents 
were forced to spend their time alone together. On the other hand, this loosening of family 
ties gave the member of this new generation an opportunity to transfer “his affection to his 
Cause; to his trade and profession; to his connection in society; to his political, religious, 
literary parties.” As too the communal reorganization of the family into “consociate” units, 
Emerson concluded that he would reform “without pulling down my house” as he turned 
down an invitation to join Brook Farm.° 

Thoreau’s home represented some of this ambivalence.The Walden cabin was 
fundamentally a bachelor’s home. He ate alone and visitors were largely male. Walden is, 
as Stanley Cavell says, “Emile grown up. The absence of Sophie only purifies the part.”> | 


Thoreau’s discussion of the azad at the close of his initial chapter is often interpreted as a 


parable of his personal freedom but in the context of home-making this tree, which bears 
no fruit and has “nothing to give away,” is a theorization of his single status. “If thy hand 
is plenty, be as liberal as the date tree,” so goes the sage’s advice but Thoreau must be 
content to accept that each plant “has its appropriate produce.” But Thoreau also attempts to 
transcend his fruitlessness in garden-home-woods place he has situated himself. As a 
solitary home-maker he employs female and male deities indiscriminately (Hebe, Diana, 
Isis, Actaeon, Osiris) as he presents an “eroticized nature” of which he is a part. 
Sometimes he employs male sexual metaphor in searching for Walden’s “bottom” and 
observing how in spring the creator is “strewing his fresh designs about” and sometimes he 
acts as mid-wife to a world in which there is “nothing inorganic” and the Earth “stretches 
forth baby fingers on every side.”52 

Thoreau had shown that a sense of domesticity could still be achieved in the context of 
singlehood as he cheerfully performed both conventional male and female household tasks 
(“..whatever satisfaction parent or child, master or servant derive from living in a house, I 
enjoyed it all’””).55 On the other hand, his “apartment” also served as model for a “purified” 
model home that could include a spouse and children but without the architectural and 
domestic “adornments” that so infuriated him. Thoreau detested the Concord parlor as as an 
attempt to enclose visitors in the alleged act of hospitality as he did the kitchen in which 
cooking was performed with “so much secrecy” as if the host “had a design to poison 


you.” Visitors were thus shut off from seven eighths of the house; “nowadays the host 


does not admit you to his hearth...”>4 No doubt there is a sense that Thoreau’s complaints 


about the openness of a home to visitors reflected his own status as frequent guest but his 
advice was part of his project in which the homes of the new village would be designed to 
minimize housekeeping and material acquisition and maximize the mutual sharing of hearth 


and dining. In this respect, Thoreau’s home (to the extent to which it is theorized beyond 
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his particular form as a bachelor’s apartment which constituted his practical achievement) 
represents a compromise between the isolation of the bourgeois nuclear family home from 
the world of which Emerson spoke and the conflation of individual families in communal 
experiments. 

The economic settlement of Walden as new village and its first home, however, 


represented only part of Thoreau’s founding. His expressed his strong distaste for the 


Concord cultural project’s devotion to philanthropy in “Economy” and in “Reading” asks 


derisively “What does our Concord culture amount to?” The merger between the oikos he 
set Out to retrieve and culture proved to be frustratingly contradictory for other Concord 
intellects in their own cultural projects. Hawthorne, for example, complained bitterly to his 
fiance about his experience at Brook Farm: “After a hard day’s work in the gold mine [the 
manure pile] my soul obstinately refuses to be poured out on paper...A man’s soul may be 
buried and perish under a dung heap or a furrow in the field, just as well as under a pile of 
money.”>° Thoreau too has moments in which he wonders whether the cultivation of his 
small plot might not prove to be Augean labor and make “study impossible.” He is 
convinced, however, that the oikos he has constructed leaves time for cultural enhancement 
and argues that “his residence was more favorable, not only to thought but to serious 
reading, than a university.” Thoreau keeps the /liad on his table and makes the case that 
only in the context of his oikos can the nobility of the classics be properly contemplated as 
an enhancement to the nobility of this particular existence. “Books, the oldest and the best, 
stand naturally and rightfully on the shelves of every cottage.”>© This project of creation of 
a material culture at Walden is told with considerably more self-assurance than the 
economic endeavor. Thoreau is clearly more “settled” in the construction of a cultural space 
of dwelling-reading-woods than in the construction of his economic habitat of dwelling- 


gardening-woods in which, as we suggested, his role as settler is more contingent and 


awkward. In fact, though the replication of his oikos requires the replication of his 
settlement in ways Thoreau does not outline apart from his autobiographical example, he 
confidently proposes that the old village itself be made-over from this experiment: “It is 
time that villages were universities, and their elder inhabitants the fellows of universities, 
with leisure-if they are indeed well off-to pursue liberal studies the rest of their lives.”>? In 
a sense, this proposal represents the Concord cultural circle’s project magnified and 
utopianized with the village as a collectivity taking “the place of the nobleman of Europe” 
pushing aside economic activities (“foddering the cattle” and “tending the store’) altogether. 
Thoreau, however, admits that his proposal of village as “uncommon school” is utopian in 
a negative sense and he reserves an entire chapter to outlining Walden as a rural, democratic 
salon in which he welcomed “children, railroad men, fisherman, hunters, poets and 
philosophers--all honest pilgrims.”58 The cabin with its curtainless windows open to the 
woods is the setting for reading and study but it is also designed for visitors (except that its 
smallness is tight when “big words” are uttered). His house is “always ready for 
company” and Thoreau proudly states that it has held 25-30 people. 

These interconnected economic and cultural constellations ( excepting the proposal of 
the old village as university) complete his vision of new village. But despite Thoreau’s 
assuredness about Walden as cultural settlement, he does face two examples (one as visitor 
and one as host) which challenge his own vision of oikos and culture. In “Baker Farm” 
Thoreau reports coming across an Irishman’s hut. His enjoyment of the pastoral setting is 
marred, however, when, caught in the woods by a summer shower, he espies the hut of 
John Fields and discovers rural poverty. Field’s “cone-headed” infant sits on his father’s 
lap as his wife, “with round face and bare breast” and “never absent mop” cooks “many 


successive diners” over a primitive stove. Chickens overrun their living space as Thoreau 


listens to the family’s lament. Field works very hard at bogging for a neighboring farmer 
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and clean house” to Field’s as he tries to tell the immigrant of his experiment “as if he were 
a philosopher.” But the struggling Fields responds only with a sigh and Thoreau concludes 
in exasperation that “alas! the culture of an Irishman is an enterprise to be undertaken with a 


sort of bog hoe.”4° 


If Field’s oikos challenges the practicality of Thoreau’s new village by suggesting that 


others cannot see how to “make their port” under conditions of sharecropping, Therien, the 
“free” woodland trapper, creates questions about his cultural project. Thoreau is clearly 
fascinated by Therien who, unlike Field (and Thoreau himself) is unburdened by family 
obligations and shows a complete absence of Yankee ambition (“He didn’t care if he only 
earned his board’’). But Thoreau, who initially thinks Therien is a natural poet and 
philosopher as he asks him question after question about money, reform, religion and work 
and receives enigmatic responses is horrified to learn that while the woodchopper reads 
Homer he understands none of it, responding happily only to the rhythms of the text. Field 
cannot grasp Thoreau’s oikos and Therien his culture. Thoreau simply exits from the 
dilemma posed by Field declaring that “he is a poor man, born to be poorer” through “want 
of enterprise and faith...” He is more reluctant to give up on Therien for he fights against 
his own observations: “““There was a certain positive originality, however light, to be 
detected in him...yet his thinking was so primitive and immersed in his animal life...it 
rarely ripened to any thing which can be reported.”’4! 
The Taos Settlement 

Thoreau left the village of his birth to found a new village on its outskirts. Mabel Dodge 
Luhan’s project of village re-founding was more circuitous involving the creation and re- 
creation of two new villages. Nineteenth century Buffalo was a “cozy town” and “although 
everybody knew everybody else,” the “occupations were so unvaried and the imaginations 


so little fed” the village provided no sustenance for any kind of meaningful inner life. No 
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everybody knew everybody else,” the “occupations were so unvaried and the imaginations 
so little fed” the village provided no sustenance for any kind of meaningful inner life. No 
one talked about about how they “felt “ and the young Mabel saw the Insane Asylum on 
the outskirts of town as the most likely source of escape.4? Instead she fled to Paris and 
then Florence and participated in a salon which included Gertrude Stein, Picasso and 
Matisse. In 1912 Mabel Dodge, now twice married, returned to New York and was a 
founder of one of the great cultural projects in American history--the creation of Greenwich 
Village.& 

The idea of an enclave of freedom and rebellion in the midst of bourgeois society 
did not, of course, originate with the American “lyrical left.” The village itself had a 
bohemian existence before the arrival of the lyrical left and many of its new residents had 
attempted to create American bohemias in other cities before they arrived in New York. But 
the creation of what Floyd Dell called a "quiet island" at the turn of the century had more 
immediate and general American origins. Village radicals were, though they might not wish 
to think of themselves in this light, very much an efflorescence of Progressive reform. 
Dell, for example, was shocked to find an "unexpected general tolerance" for his ideas 
among people "whom I regarded as my class enemies-- the lawyers and other professional 
men whom I met as a reporter."44 The first settlement house in New York was set on 
Delancy Street in 1893. Many new arrivals to the village came to volunteer for settlement 
work. The village was a place to study and "write about life in the tenements." The 
Socialist Party, ever hopeful to collect reformers, opened up the Rand School on East 19th 
Street in 1905 to both study poverty and educate the poor. 

The new sense of public purpose awakened by Progressive reform also brought to 


the attention of the sons and daughters of the middle and upper-middle class the existence 


of a world beyond the friendly but intellectually stultifying one of the the small town. Jane 
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Addams, although she was to travel a different route from the village radicals, spoke not 
only for women but an entire generation when she recounted her autobiographical 
experience of feeling lost, "sickened" and "smothered." Middle class youth were “as pitiful 
as the other great mass of destitute lives."49 Hutchins Hapgood, who came to the village 
relatively late in his life, described his life in Alton, Illinois as the same as the town itself-- 
“ugly, arid, and sterile."4© Susan Glaspell arrived in the Village from Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mary Heaton Vorse from Amherst, Massachusetts and Neith Boyer from a small town in 
California. Max Eastman grew up in a series of small upstate New York towns. In each he 
felt estranged from the "family rings" of his parents’ ministerial circles. At the end of 1906 
he left a sanatorium for the village.4’” On board ship to New York, Mabel was struck with 
the same sense of suffocation at the thought of returning to America as village writ large 
full of “dull, grubby men and women, street cars, cigar stores, electric signs, and baseball 
games” that she suffered a brief nervous breakdown.48 

This nervousness, which not only afflicted the village radicals but their parents as 
well, did give the attempt to create in the village an atmosphere of a sanatorium.49 
Eastman explained for the readers of the New York Tribune in 1914 why he resided in the 
Village:"I want to be very close to that exciting current of life and business that flows north 
and south on the main avenues. I want to be able to rush into it for pleasure and profits on a 
moment's notice. But I don't want to live right in it, because I can't stand the strain. And 
so I seek out the little low roofed cove...where only an occasional backwater eddy of the 


mainstream reaches me, and I live in complete quietness."2° Dell described the village as "a 


quiet island...where the pace of life slowed down a bit and left time for dreams and 


friendship and art and love." He compared the villagers to persecuted Christians hiding 


from the barbarians of the north.> ! 
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If the village was a place of escape and psychic retreat, the villagers, at least the 
early ones, also created their own sanatorial institutions. The village radicals never 
completely made over the village. Their relationships with the poor were very limited; they 
seemed to literally fail to see the communities of ethnics that surrounded them.°? Floyd 
Dell meticulously described the class structure among villagers (old and new inhabitants, 
those talented and those less so) as if those villagers who arrived for reasons other than 
bohemia did not exist. The communities village radicals created were thus laced among the 
churches, stores and families that either supplied the radicals with their daily wants or 
begrudgingly tolerated their neighbors. The common link between the institutions formed 
by the radicals--the salons, the political clubs, the theater groups, the magazines--was 
intellectual. Here were places to talk and to write and to talk about what one wrote. “It 
seems as though everywhere,” remembered Dodge, “barriers went down and people 
reached each other who had never been in touch before; there were all sorts of new ways to 

These creations gave the village radicals a sense of place denied to them in their 
small towns. In fact the very idea of bohemia is the small town recreated. Gone, at least 
psychically, is the bank, the church and the family. Gone too are the rotary clubs, the 
lodges, the women's reading groups-- the official structures of bourgeois sociability. These 
are replaced by bohemian institutions. Thus the small town is transformed and transcended. 
Its features of sociability are magnified, indeed made nearly the whole of community. Talk 


among neighbors, a major feature of small town life, is the "village idea" as much as 


Christian affection or a place to bring up a family were the ideas of the American village in 


general. Mabel Dodge's characterization of Hapgood could fit all the villagers: "Talking 
was his principal outlet--so he talked and talked, always advocating resistance to 


authority."°4 
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Talk among neighbors was the salve that eased the minds of the expatriates from 


other villages. Opinion, disconnected from the restraints of family, church and business, 


developed in new and unanticipated directions. As youth were introduced to talk of 
syndicalism and revolution at the Liberal Club, perhaps after a dinner downstairs in which 
post-impressionist art was discussed, and went to the experimental plays of the 
Provincetown Players and browsed at Boni's bookstore in which The Masses or Seven 
Arts carried on the discussion with play and gallery reviews and reportage of a strike, who 
could not fail to feel the exhilaration of participation in a newer more fulfilling, more 
"modern" community? Eastman described the atmosphere created by the Village idea as one 
of “universal revolt and regeneration, of the just-before-dawn of a new day in American art 
and literature and living-of-life as well as in politics." And regeneration was axiomatically 
conceived as "talk", which he insisted, "was radical; it was free-thought talk and not just 
socialism."°° 
The “spiritual center’’of this new village was Mabel Dodge’s salon at 23 fifth 

Avenue. Every Wednesday and Thursday evenings “you might find...a learned and 
eminent professor from Columbia University, holding forth on Freud’s theory of psycho- 
analysis... or it might be that Mr. Haywood and the [WW would be expounding to the 
uninitiated what the [WW stood for. Or Lincoln Steffens, or Walter Lippman, would be 
talking about “Good Government;’ a correspondent just back from Mexico telling about the 
war, or a scientist from England would make eugenics a topic; or it might be feminism, or 
primitive life..”°° 

During her first years in this new village, Dodge acted more as a broker of ideas but 
at the suggestion of A. A. Brill she began to write and lecture in her own person. As an 
advise columnist her eclectic topics included feminism, communism, the popularization of 


Freud, quilting-making and child-rearing. These efforts are briefly stated and her 
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philosophy is inchoate but two themes emerge. One involved a fascination with human will 
and its relationship to community. In “The Crime of Stealing Energy” she concluded that 
the worst human crime was taking the “life out of another.” “Release your energy! Release 
your money! Release your love!” she demanded of both the American bourgeoisie and 
radicals alike both of which sought “power without vision” in machine technologies. 
Another involved feminist topics. She complained about the female obsession with father 
figures. “For the mature woman, there is no father. There is no master. There is only 
herself, free and alone, in the brotherhood of man...” ? 

By 1917 Dodge had come to the conclusion that the Greenwich village 
experiment had failed. Her life had become effete, “striving and striving and ending in 
nothing.” She arrived in Santa Fe in December to rendezvous with her latest estranged 
spouse. While she thought this was the “strangest American town” she had ever visited, 
her “restlessness” continued until she visited Taos. Here she witnessed a religious 


ceremony at the Taos pueblo and concluded that here “‘a different instinct ruled” and “felt a 


new life was presenting there unfolding me.”’°8 On January 1, Mabel Dodge rented a house 


outside of town from an Englishman who once planned to create a country estate. Here she 
attempted to found her second new village. 

Mabel Dodge wrote extensively about her village experiment, chronicling her 
second attempt to found a salon at her new home, Los Gallos (Taos and Its Artists; 
Lorenzo in Taos) and exploring her relationship with her native-American spouse in the last 
volume of her autobiography (Edge of the Taos Desert). But Winter in Taos is her 
masterpiece, “her finest literary work, the one that comes the closest to sustaining the richly 
integrated sense of self and environment, form and content” and the account which permits 


“one to glimpse the regenerate vision that is sometimes hers.”°9 
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Like Thoreau’s Walden, Winter in Taos is a narrative structure organized 
around the seasons, focusing upon what the Taos natives called the “Time of Staying Still.” 


Unlike Walden, however, winter is the season of “the sweet melancholy of renewal” for it 


provides Luhan with the means for expressing her own sense of settlement. Partially 


bedridden with a cold, Luhan at first feels a sense of panic at the prospect of a new winter 
day: “Something like a shiver went over me at the thought of winter thickening still more, 
covering us, clamping us down...” Then she remembers what “I learned long ago, but 
always forget and have to learn anew each year: that if one gives up and lets it come right 
down over one, if one sinks into the season and is a part of it, there is peace in this 
submission. Only in resistance there is melancholy and a sort of panic.”©° Her narrative 
encompasses a single winter day as she recalls the other seasons that bound her current 
existence. The salvation of her self (for Luhan’s account too contains strong individualist 
elements) occurs at the end of the day. Near midnight she becomes increasingly unnerved 
by the ferocity of the storm outside and the closeness of the howls of coyotes. At the “zero 
hour of truth,” her spouse arrives, takes her to the window and says, “Don’t you know the 
moon is shining?” The storm has passed and “the desert was spread out so clear and visible 
that I could see the shadow of the house, a dark reflection of itself upon the snow.”©! 
Luhan’s oikos is more complicated than Thoreau’s but she describes with the 
help of Hesoid her “moderate sized farm” of wheat and alfalfa as one in which there is a 
“great satisfaction that goes beyond economic ones.” In Luhan’s economy “unpaying 
guests” or “family” such as horses and pigeons get a “cut” of an alfalfa field. The yield of 
the oat field is used to buy corn and beans for household consumption. In mock recitation 
of the problems of “economy” she tells of her travails in keeping both pigeons and cats in 
her yard. It is “delicious to participate with the cat in the deep within the domestic quietude 


of the somnolent interior, yet it is also so precious and uplifting as the tender, wakeful 


participation with the birds.” She cuts back tree branches that enable the cats to reach their 
prey but no matter what safety measures she undertakes the placita is strewn with feathers 
the next morning. Luhan is determined to renounce the cats but when a stray walks into her 
yard, she evades the responsibility of economy and takes her in.©2 

Like Thoreau, Luhan was a traveller and like Thoreau she is enthralled with her 
home. Surveying her house, she thinks about others still wandering(“people who float 
around the world in hotels and boarding houses,the aging women, and men of all ages, 
who are looking for climates or distractions or something, they don’t know what....’””) and 
concludes that it is the “small household gods that give a person more heart-warming than 
theaters, art galleries, or any public festivity in the world...” If only they could “find a little 
house of their very own, where every corner means something intimate and special, 


something planned for comfort and convenience, where the kettle sings on the hearth and 


the flower blooms in the window.”©> Most of Luhan’s attention is focused upon the 


gardens she has created around Los Gallos rather than the fields of alfalfa. The placita is 
filled with hollyhocks, irises, lilies and burning bushes which in winter each snow storm 
““moistens and soaks until a rich liquor runs down to the roots.” Spring gardening is like 
“‘mid-wifery” and “we, are, every one of us, always aching to deliver the unborn, if not in 
ourselves, then outside in some vicarious fashion.”©4 

This chaos of garden color is continued inside Los Gallos itself for while Thoreau’s 
cabin was designed spartanly, Luhan’s is comfortably ramshackle. The simplicity of the 
cabin at Walden is designed to reduce the divide between home and nature so that the sun 
and moon “should look in.” Luhan’s Los Gallos achieves the result by imitating the 
profusion of the garden. The house, like the garden, was created in stages; it had “grown 
slowly, room by room” and it “stretches and sprawls out beneath” her. Sometimes Luhan 


even wonders whether her house is not the picturesque “patchwork of a home” suitable as a 
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“background for the Holy Family” and instead a ’run down, inefficient...eyesore.”’ For the 
most part, however, Luhan is delighted with the casual anarchy of her dwelling and prefers 
it to the “spick and span” farms of her youth.®° 

In her salon in Greenwich Village Luhan described herself as a “Head Hunter” 
procuring “Heads, of things, Heads of Movements, Heads of Newspapers, Heads of all 
kinds of groups of people.”©© Despite this status as “new woman” she never escaped the 
role of modernist hetaera whose persona was determined by her abilities, primarily sexual, 
to surround herself with talented men. At Los Gallos, however, Luhan’s settlement in the 
private space of her home and new village gave her a sense of independence that her public 
life lacked. It is true that she continued to engage in Head hunting, asserting that she 
“willed” D. H. Lawrence to come to Taos. Her injunction, stated in Lorenzo in Taos 
(“Come, Lawrence! Come to Taos! became in me, Lawrence in Taos’’) carried all this 


ambivalence. Her “Lawrence project” was “not a prayer but command. Only those who 


exercised it know its danger”®? and thus Luhan continued her persona of a feminist 


Nietzche which contemporary critics have concluded involved an unconscious desire to 
submit rather than to dominate.©8 Yet in Winter in Taos she chooses only to speak of local 
visitors and her extension of her self is carried through her home and garden. Her winter 
knitting is forms a rhythm of “thinking, feeling breathing...like a dance or like the slow, 
sure emotion of a constant star.” In spring, the irises in her garden are “moving purple and 
quiet, like women gossiping with their heads together...”©9 This creation of a “new 
woman” inside the home rather than outside is a major reversal of the historical feminist 
agenda, a transformation of domicile not unlike Thoreau’s act of bachelor homemaking. ’° 

Like Thoreau’s cabin, which is situated across Nature as old village-garden-cabin- 
forest, Luhan’s is signified by old village-garden-house-mountains/ desert and like 


Thoreau’s cabin, Luhan’s constitutes a “liminal” space “betwixt and between” cultural and 
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natural sites.’ '! But in one respect Los Gallos stands in something like an inverse relation 
to the village of Taos as did Walden to Concord. Thoreau’s settlement was designed to 
serve as a beacon to a disintegrating village. Taos, on the other hand, for Luhan emits a 
sense of settlement and strength which energizes her founding of her new village as “the 
spiritual center of America.” and extends to her feminist garden household. The adobe 
ovens are shaped “like breasts” and the pueblo children in their running games, “teeth 
bared, heads back...putting forth every bit of energy they can summon up...are giving 


back to earth and sun what they have received.” The Tiwa women, husking corn, look like 


“queens, sitting with these riches surrounding them.”’2 Though, like Thoreau, Luhan’s 


project threatens to collapse into a plan to save her self, she was determined that the 
salvation of the “whole culture and agriculture of the pueblos” could be the basis for “a 
social experiment” that would also save America. Her home would be a “a kind of 
headquarters for the future.” “It would be a wonderful and a new work on earth if it could 
be done,” she wrote in 1922.75 

In Winter in Taos Luhan secludes what became the most famous part of the culture- 
agriculture experiment--the creation of a salon in the new center of America. Between 1917 
and 1939 Luhan lured Edna Ferber, Leopold Stokowski, D. H. Lawrence, Robinson 
Jeffries, Georgia O’Keefe, Ansel Adams, Carl Jung and others to Taos. While few of her 
guests stayed, preferring to regard her new village in the mode of the Greenwich Village 
sanatorium, Luhan planned the construction of a “theater of a new culture” at the base of 
the San Christobel mountains. The Tiwa sense of the mountains’ sacredness would 
revitalize American culture and re-merge life and art. Instead, Winter in Taos records only 
her sense of cultural transformation as founder and first settler. 

These grandiose hopes for the new Taos village, as well as Luhan’s own salon, 


do reveal a tension in her project as founder that Thoreau confronted in his own 
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relationship to the Concord circle. For if swarms of artists did arrive in Taos and stayed, 
the new village would be transformed in ways Luhan did not envision. The cultural project 
would assume an autonomous existence crowding out its symbiosis with agriculture. Taos, 
and its environs, did in fact become a professional artist colony, an artiste mileu with the 
pueblo culture a minor aspect of this new village. There are asides of this future in Winter 
in Taos despite Luhan’s narrative of agri-cultural pioneering. Artists, whatever their 
striving for cultural renewal and isolation, attract a cosmopolitan audience. Tourists follow 
art and the Tiwa respond to the economy of tourism. By the late twenties, natives had 
begun to open curio shops and “‘let the earth lie fallow” as they sold “cheap little drums, 
bows and arrows, small, uninspired pots, and even oil paintings of the Pueblo, Indian 
horses, and men.” Luhan is also distressed that the Tiwa prefer canned goods and white 
bread “that has no taste and no virtue.” She hoped that the Pueblo Relief Act would alter 
these kind of economic incentives but they did not. In a moment of self doubt she wonders 
if she is not some kind of pioneering tourist herself in this “Garden of Eden.” ’4 It does not 
occur to Luhan that the economy she planned did not offer the same dilemma as the one she 
confronted in her effort to find a balance between the birds and cats in her yard. She 
insisted on both culture and agriculture (as did Thoreau) in her new village without fully 
resolving how the cats she brought to Taos could exist alongside the first residents. 
Luhan’s marriage to a Tiwa (as disruptive as such an affair must have been to 
the pueblo since Anthony Luhan was already married) represented a union of the agri- 
cultural project at a personal level. Mabel Luhan’s reliance upon Anthony was total (he is 


described as more than a “rock;” he is like a “mountain, that will support all the weight I 


can put on him.”)’> He is her savior at the close of the narrative and is her cultural eye to 


Tiwa culture guiding her through the mountains and canyons on foot or horseback. But 


there is a subtext in her account that suggests that Tony has similarities to Thoreau’s 


Therien. Her spouse’s knowledge of English is limited. While “naturally patriarchal,” he 
sometimes seems more like Luhan’s field hand responding obediently to her requests to do 
chores (‘“‘I stop by Mares’ and see if he got any more them fatted sheep.’ ‘See if he can 
butcher it and bring it by tomorrow, will you?’”” is one such conversation) and sometimes 


like a primitive beyond Mabel’s comprehension (he insists that deer and eagles 


communicate with one another despite her skepticism). ”© 


Conclusion: new village--new home--new place 

Though intertwined with their efforts at individual salvation, the settlements 
described in Walden and Winter in Taos do manage to delineate a sense of place. Walden 
pond and the Sangre de Christo mountains are the locale for Thoreau’s and Luhan’s 
struggles to discover and recover their own fragile identities but they are also settlements in 
which both writers offer a moral map of village-home-place. In Walden, Thoreau spoke of 
the dangers of the new signs that proliferated in commercial Concord, some designed to 
“allure” the passer-by, some designed to “catch him by the appetite,” some some designed 
to capture his “fancy.”’’ His work, as well as Luhan’s, is an attempt to offer other signs, 
signs to aid readers to retrieve lost economies and lost homes. The peculiarities of their 
political agendas (Thoreau’s antagonism to reformers and Luhan’s efforts to preserve Taos 
culture in opposition to the modernist assumptions of New Dealers) at least in part are 
connected to their vision of their sense of place which valued the recovery of hearth and its 
area more than the promotion of new political communities rather than simply a 
consequence of their alleged hyper-individualism. 

But these efforts at retrieval are also undertaken in the contexts of foundings for 
Walden and Los Gallos are foremost “created” places (although they lean heavily both 
psychologically and theoretically on the “old villages” of Concord, Buffalo and Greenwich 


Village respectively) in which Thoreau and Luhan assume the role of first settlers and 
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pioneers. The sense of place theorized as founding constitutes an esseniial act of 
(re)placement for Thoreau and Luhan for they examine the moral qualities of settlement 
from the standpoint of their persona as the displaced, the traveler. As such, they provide an 
authenticity in a culture that is often given over to restlessness and rootlessness. Their 
efforts are thus fundamentally different from the Heideggerian project in which the 
significance of thinking about “dwelling” carries none of this emphasis on the inventively 
cultural contingent nor does it include the constant examination of the role of the sojourner 
in terms of the costs and benefits of settlement. 78 

Nevertheless, though Walden and Taos capture the dominant American vernacular 
of traveling and settlement in their projects, place becomes an extension of their selves in 
ways different than those who theorize place from the vantage point of inherited residence. 
When Michael Gold complained about “Mabel Luhan’s slums” when he visited New 


Mexico in 1936 he was expressing the conventional Marxist aversion to the idiocy of rural 


life.’9 On the other hand, Gold inadvertently captured a tension in both Thoreau’s and 


Luhan’s projects. From Luhan’s perspective, she could avoid Gold’s critique of Taos as a 
place “stretched tight, league after league” with human misery as Thoreau could avoid the 
charge that he was defending small town moral smugness. For both writers had rejected 
their villages as they stood in all their historical moral ambiguity. Luhan need not balance 
the serenity of pueblo life with medicine men who killed their patients and Thoreau the 
moral enclosure of the small town and its treatment of others like the Irish except in their 
respective encounters with “primitives.” Their “agri-cultural” projects avoided this kind of 
moral reckoning in a way that say, the Southern agrarians could not. Derived from an 
imaginative distillation of the communities of intelJect of which they had been participants, 
Thoreau’s and Luhan’s efforts constituted a theoretical reconstruction of a sense of place 


and re-anchored it in their own autobiographical founding. 
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The central question raised by Thoreau’s and Luhan’s project thus becomes one 
of assessing whether their settlements constitute a creative moral response to the moral 
weight which any theorist of place must bear or whether their foundings represent an act of 
moral irresponsibility. In the former, both Thoreau and Luhan revitalize farming through 
the form of the garden-home and tame the modernist drive of the milieu artiste through the 
marriage of agri-culture. Theorists of post-modernism have, however, express great 
suspicion about such projects suggesting that the radically eclectic creation of signs reveals 
a new and more corrosive form of solipsism.®° To find antecedents in Thoreau’s and 
Luhan’s agri-cultural experiments in the formation of America’s first villages (which also 
were radically eclectic foundings) simply extends the debate since detractors can frame their 
critique on more general cultural terms.®! It may be, however, that the projects that both 
Thoreau and Luhan outline, the abandonment of place and the creation of another, 
constitute not only an American sense of place, and may, in fact, be finally no place at all 
(as critics suggest) but also illustrate the price paid for a heightened awareness of the sense 
of place through the experiencing of the consequences of its loss and the benefits of 


attempted recovery. 
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With the Islamist movement gaining momentum and recruits 
throughout the Middle East and North Africa, it is vital that scholars 
and practitioners make an attempt to understand the objectives and 
strategies expressed by the groups within this movement. It is also 
imperative that we acknowledge that Islamic resurgence is not a 
monolithic phenomenon, but is characterized by factions and voices 
that diverge on their approach to major themes such as the nature of 
society, the preferred relationship between Islamist activists and the 
political system, methodology for alleviating socio-economic 
frustrations and spiritual laxity, and the temporal framework within 
which Islamist goals are to be achieved. The more ‘radical’ or militant 
of these groups insist upon revolutionary change that is to be imposed 
on the jahiliyya (pagan) masses and political system, while the more 
moderate groups, epitomized by the new Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt, 
call for gradual change that is to be undertaken from within the 
political system and with the enlistment of the Muslim masses. 

The focus of this paper is on the goals and strategies of the 
Ikhwan al-Muslimun, or Muslim Brotherhood --the largest Islamist 
opposition group in Egypt. The contemporary Brethren's philosophy is 
ascertained primarily through an analysis of the themes expounded by 
their leadership in the monthly Islamic newsmagazine, Lewa' al-Islam 
(The Banner of Islam). In particular, this analysis identifies the 
dominant objectives currently expressed by the Brotherhood and the 
strategies it now employs to achieve these goals. As a corollary, a 
primary interest of this paper is to determine the Brethren's views on 
that topic which is consistently viewed in the West as the antithesis 
of political Islam --democracy-- and on that topic which is too often 
portrayed as the raison d'étre of political Islam --violence. This paper 
thus attempts to clarify the position of the contemporary Muslim 
Brotherhood of Egypt on these highly controversial issues. 

Confrontationalist scholars in the West regard Islam as an anti- 
democratic, hostile philosophy that employs violence and terrorism and 
poses a risk to both regional stability and Western interests. 
Accomodationists, on the other hand, argue that hostility and violence 
are not inherent in all the factions of the Islamist movement, and that 
prudence requires the West to display a willingness to cooperate with 
what might prove to be an inevitable rising power in the Middle East. 
Furthermore, suggest the latter thinkers, it is perhaps in the interest 
of regional stability that we identify and come to terms with those 
groups willing to work within the contours of the modern nation-state, 
such that they may prevent the violent coming to power of the more 
militant factions. It is thus both theoretically and practically 


important that we decipher the thinking of the more moderate groups, 
in an attempt first and foremost to deal with our own fears of the 
unknown and alien, and second to determine the possibility of peaceful 
coexistence with the Islamist movement. 


|. Goals 

To properly comprehend the objectives of the Brotherhood, one 
must first understand that Islam is more than religion as the 
relationship between an individual and his/her God. In fact, an accurate 
definition of Islam would necessarily interpret the oft-noted phrase 
that it is ‘religion and state’ (din wa dawla). This, Umar al-Tilmisani, 
General Guide of the Muslim Brotherhood until his death in 1987, did 
when he characterized Islam as "creed, worship, homeland, citizenship, 
creation, the physical, culture, law, forgiveness, and power."' Islam is 
thus a complete system governing all aspects of life. Islam 
encompasses all things material and spiritual, societal and individual, 
political and personal. It is the vastness of the territory covered by 
Islam that lends to the dramatic resurgence of calls for Islam as the 
solution to worldly societal issues. Whether the problem is Egypt's 
defeat by Israel in 1967 or the lack of affordable housing in 1993, 
activists promote Islam as a political, social, economic, and Spiritual 
philosophy that has the solutions. Certainly, argue the Islamists, the 
failure of both socialism and capitalism to address Egypt's (and the 
entire Muslim nation's) grievances indicates that only a return to Islam 
at both the individual and collective levels will bring God back to the 
side of the Muslims. 

In accordance with this comprehensive doctrine, the Muslim 
Brothers describe their organization as more than either "a political 
party or a charitable, reformist society." Rather, it is a divine 
worldwide organization that is: 1) a dacwa (call) from the Qur'an and 
the Sunna (tradition and example) of the Prophet Muhammed; 2) a 
method that adheres to the Sunna; 3) a reality whose core is the purity 
of the soul; 4) a political association; 5) an athletic association; 6) an 
educational and cultural organization; 7) an economic enterprise; and 8) 
a social concept. 

This all-encompassing organization necessarily has broadly- 
sketched goals, which have not changed since its founding in 1928 by 
Hasan al-Banna. Today's Brethren reiterate al-Banna's objective of 
building a new generation of believers who will support the da°wa and 
become models for others, such that ultimately the Islamic nation will 
be liberated from foreign domination and a free Islamic state will be 
established. Al-Banna's original reference was both to imperialism in 


the lands of Islam, such as British domination over Egypt, and to 
Zionism in Palestine. Al-Banna's goal of an Islamic nation was to be 
built upon the reform of individual hearts and souls. This would be 
followed by the organization of "society to be fit for the virtuous 
community which commands the good and forbids evil-doing, then from 
the community will arise the good state."° This fundamental goal of 
the Brotherhood was also pursued by ideologue and leader Sayyid Qutb, 
who called for the establishment of a nation whose foundation is Islam. 
Ahmad S. Moussalli defines Qutb's goal as an Islamic system "where 
Islamic law is executed, where the idea of Islam rules, and where its 
principles and regulations define the kind of government and the form 
of society."4 

The central objective of the contemporary Brotherhood continues 
to be the establishment of an Islamic state that is governed not by 
human, man-made laws, but by sharia (Islamic law). Whereas the first 
system of legislation implies the sovereignty of man over man, the 
latter testifies to the sovereignty of God only over man, and therefore 
must be enforced if the state is to be other than nominally Islamic. 

Such an objective raises the question of rule (hakimiyya) in an 
Islamic state. If sovereignty is the realm of God only, whose 
responsibility is it to govern in God's name on earth? That is, who 
shall be given the authority to preside over the nation? This question 
is vital to discourse on the goals of the Brotherhood, because scholars 
and political practitioners tend to view political opponents, whether 
secular or religious, as power seekers, whose true end-goal (even if 
unspoken) is rule over the political system. It is thus important to 
determine the Brethren's viewpoint on political rule. 

In this regard, an essay by former General Guide Umar al- 
Tilmisani is informative. In an exposé on power as an objective of the 
Brotherhood, Tilmisani states: 


The first level of power is the power of creed and belief. The 
second is the power of unity and belonging. And third comes the 
power of weapons and strength. If the power of creed and 

belief is lost and there is no unity, reliance upon weapons 
results in destruction. The Brethren do not consider revolution, 
nor do they depend upon it, nor do they believe in its utility or 
its outcome. As for rule, the Brethren do not request it for 
themselves. If they find among the nation one who can handle 
this burdensome responsibility ... who can rule following 
Islamic and Qur'anic mores ... [the Brethren will be] his soldiers, 
his supporters, and his assistants. If they do not find such a 


leader, [then rule will follow the Brotherhood's program].® 


This oratory into the Brethren's perception of power suggests that 
their goal is not power for power's sake, nor is it rule by the Muslim 
Brotherhood solely. Tilmisani, in agreement with the philosophy of al- 
Banna, stresses that the goal of the Brethren is to build Islamic 
individuals who will then build an Islamic state. This state need not be 
governed by the Brethren, but it must be governed by one who will 
uphold Islamic precepts. As John O. Voll notes about al-Banna, 
"Although he beiieved that the power to reform was inextricably linked 
to the power to rule, al-Banna insisted that the Muslim Brotherhood 
was committed to broad-based social reform, not to the direct exercise 
of political power."6 

The philosophy of the Brotherhood has therefore not changed in 
this regard. Its leaders argue that the reform of society is certainly 
necessary, but not with the aim of bringing their organization to power. 
Their only criterion for ruler is the ability to govern in accordance 
with the Islamic precepts they wish to see applied. 

With respect to socio-economic considerations, the Brotherhood 
is often criticized for not having formulated a detailed program of 
reforms. The group does, however, advance broad goals for the 
rectification of Egypt's economic decline and the low standards of 
living of the population. Uppermost in the current writings of the 
Brethren is the importance of socio-economic justice as a foundation 
of the Islamic political system. In their references to this ideal the 
Brethren emphasize that a society based on Islamic precepts would 
necessarily promote social security for all citizens, narrow the socio- 
economic gap between classes, undertake welfare spending to assist 
those in need, encourage economic solidarity among citizens, respect 
private property, and enforce the requisite that each able-bodied 
person must be economically productive.’ Their economic program 
makes both the individual and the state active participants in the 
pursuit of social justice. It is incumbant upon every able individual to 
earn and contribute to the economic system. It is also the 
responsibility of such individuals to alleviate the suffering of others 
by practicing the Islamic principle of zakat (almsgiving). Muslim's are 
thus mutually responsible for one another. 

With regard to the state, its role is to encourage economic 
productivity and, despite privatization as a general rule, to own and 
manage some enterprises which should necessarily remain in the public 
domain. Citing the program of the 1987 tripartite electoral alliance 
(Muslim Brotherhood, Labor and Liberal Parties), Ann Lesch identifies 
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the following as the Islamists’ requirements for economic development: 
1) shrinking the government bureaucracy and public sector; 2) official 
adherence to standards of high productivity; 3) the private sector as 
the backbone of the economy; 4) a non-interest-bearing banking system; 
5) zakat; and 6) independence from foreign economic intervention.® 

While much of the Brotherhood's economic framework has been 
identified as comparable to the economic thought of socialism, the 
Brethren's respect for private property and insistence on downsizing 
the public sector make their platform notably different. Significantly, 
the Brethren did not oppose Anwar Sadat's privatization of the Egyptian 
economy through the policy of Infitah (Opening). In fact, it has been 
observed that many members of the Brotherhood were beneficiaries of 
Infitah, having become wealthy through foreign connections and the 
establishment of lucrative economic enterprises in Egypt.9 

The socioeconomic principles advocated by the Brotherhood are, 
as Lesch notes, not ends in themselves. "They ideally would lead to the 
creation of a harmonious Islamic society in which the upper class 
would not exploit the poor, the manager would not oppress the worker, 
and the profit would be tempered by piety and good works."!° The goal 
of social justice is thus part of the overall objective of establishing an 
Islamic society, governed in its totality by Islamic precepts. 


ll. Strategies 

cUmar al-Tilmisani was quoted above as saying, "The Brethren do 
not consider revolution, nor do they depend upon it, nor do they believe 
in its utility or its outcome." Such statements should be reassuring to 
the Egyptian government, for there is the suggestion that the 
Brotherhood does not intend dramatically to uproot all things un- 
Islamic, which in the viewpoint of many Islamists include the entire 
political system. If revolution is not the Brotherhood's preferred 
means for establishing the Islamic state, what form of action does 
their program entail? 

To date, the Brotherhood's most significant strategy is its 
willingness to work within the existing political system for the 
advancement of its goals. This, in fact, is the major defining trait 
differentiating the Brotherhood from Egypt's more militant Islamist 
groups. Political accomodation is not a new strategy in terms of 
Brotherhood ambitions, although it is a new phenomenon in terms of 
actual practice. John Esposito and James Piscatori remind us that, as 
early as 1941, the Muslim Brotherhood advocated participation in the 
system: "Early in its development the Muslim Brotherhood accepted 
that it had to contest elections if it was to exercise real influence ... it 


resolved to field candidates in any forthcoming national election." The 
group was unsuccessful, however, due to corrupt elections, boycotts of 
elections, and/or prohibition of operating as a political organization.'! 

While the contemporary political election in Egypt has yet to be 
proclaimed totally open and fair, the Brotherhood has, since 1984, 
experienced participation in the campaign and election circuit, and has 
thereby won a role in the People's Assembly. In particular, despite 
their non-recognition by the state as a legitimate political party, they 
have aligned with authorized parties to gain access to the political 
system. In 1984 the Brotherhood formed a tactical alliance with the 
New Wafd, thereby winning eight seats in the 360-member Parliament. 
In 1987 it formed a tripartite alliance with the Labor and Liberal 
parties, gaining 36 seats for Islamists in the People's Assembly. The 
Brethren now constitute the main parliamentary opposition group. As 
cAbdel °Azim Ramadan says of the Brethren's role in government, "They 
are a part of the political system, not an Islamic alternative to it."12 

While the Brethren have won representation in the Assembly, they 
have also gained criticism from adversaries both outside of and within 
Egypt. Western critics are suspicious of the Brotherhood's participation 
in parliamentary elections. They are fearful that the Brethren are 
using elections as a tactic to gain power and subsequently do away 
with the democracy that gave them their voice. Domestically, other 
factions of the Islamist movement have criticized the Brotherhood for 
their apparent willingness to cooperate with the government. The more 
militant Islamists charge the Brethren with abandoning the principle of 
jihad (religious struggle) and allowing themselves to be co-opted by 
the ruling regime. 

What, therefore, do the Brethren hope to achieve by defying such 
criticism and becoming part of the system whose very foundation they 
wish to change? Interestingly, despite their representation and 
activities in the People's Assembly, and despite their critics who 
attack them for being part of the system, the Brethren do not 
acknowledge being such. They insist they are simply changing the 
system from within. Mohammed al-Ma'mun al Hudaybi, son of former 
General Guide Hasan al-Hudaybi and Head of the Brotherhood delegation 
in the People's Assembly, argues: "I've said many times, we entered 
elections under the slogan ‘Islam is the solution.’ How can it be said 
that we participate in the existing system when we are trying to 
change it in the preferred manner --by changing institutions with 
institutions?"13 

At any rate, suggests Salah Shadi, a former police officer and a 
leader of the Brotherhood, because the Egyptian government has 


declared its constitution to be based on Islam as the official religion 
of the state, and because the British have long been expelled from Egypt 
in fulfillment of the Brotherhood's original goal to remove foreign 
domination, there is no longer a need for a strong confrontation 
between the Brethren and the government. With respect to the 
remainder of the Brotherhood's goals --liberating Palestine from the 
Zionists and creating an Islamic state-- "for us to fight [mukhasamat] 
the government is not an objective in itself ... we must achieve our 
goals through the legal channels in the constitution."'4 

The Brethren have thus assumed a conciliatory stance, partially 
in reciprocity for the government's move in May 1980 to amend Article 
2 of the Constitution, making Islamic sharica the only source of 
legislation. The Brotherhood views this as the first step in the long 
trek to implementing Islamic law. Salah Shadi's words take on 
significance when one considers the nature of the government's posture 
towards Islamic law, which is basically one of promises without 
consequent action. As Fauzi Najjar notes, "the Egyptian government has 
deliberately procrastinated the codification of Islamic laws but always 
affirmed its commitment to Islam and its religious and cultural values 
... The Mubarak government has followed a dual policy: it strives to 
appease the Islamists with equivocal statements while it pursues the 
normal activities and policies required by its international position."'® 
By suggesting that the government is no longer an enemy because it has 
changed the Constitution in the desired direction, the Brethren confirm 
their commitment to work within the present system, despite its 
snail's pace approach to change and obvious hesitation to implement the 
legislation demanded by the Islamists. 

This therefore brings us back to the original question: why has 
the Brotherhood chosen to work within the system, as opposed to 
battling it through extra-legal mechanisms? A careful reading of their 
many essays in Lewa' al-Islam indicates that, primarily, the 
contemporary Brotherhood views the election campaign as an ideal 
apparatus for promulgating its message of Islam as the solution. As 
Mustafa Mashhur, deputy to former General Guide Tilmissani, stresses, 
election campaigns allow the Brethren to spread the word of God. In 
campaigns the masses become aware that Islam is not solely for 
worship, but that it is comprehensive, that it covers life in its 
entirety, both in this world and the hereafter. Mashhur continues that, 
while most other avenues for advancing the message of Islam have been 
closed by the government, gaining representation in the People's 
Assembly allows access to a platform that is immune from legal 
restrictions, whereby the Brethren "can clarify what is meant by ‘Islam 
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is the solution,' and thereby make people at all levels aware."16 

Furthermore, Mashhur notes, membership in the Assembly allows 
the Brotherhood representatives to "hold government accountable for 
its positions and actions in light of Islamic regulations." Recognizing 
that the government's response to Brotherhood requests will be 
limited, at least the Brethren will have been heard by God and the 
people, thereby gaining credit and a positive impression among the 
masses, while simultaneously detracting from the popularity of the 
ruling party.17 Mohammed Ma'mun al-Hudaybi agrees that by 
participating in the government the Brotherhood is able to gain the 
support of the masses.18 

It is thus clear that participation in the existing electoral 
system is a major tool used by the Brethren to advance their dacwa, by 
sidestepping the many legislative restrictions that otherwise prevent 
promulgation of their message. It is a mode of propaganda that 
promotes awareness at the societal level, thus aiding in the creation of 
the Islamic society which is at the core of the Brotherhood's long term 
ambitions. It is also a method of keeping the ruler in check in 
accordance with the Islamic belief that rulers are answerable both to 
God and to the people. It is the duty of the practicing Muslim to hold 
rulers accountable, such that God's law, and consequently people's 
interests, are upheld. 

However, there is more to participation in the system than these 
instrumental functions. Also critical to the Brotherhood is the very 
essence of Islam as a comprehensive system, governing not only the 
divine, but also the material. In response to criticism of the 
Brotherhood that they are overly concerned with politics, Dr. Ahmed al- 
Malt, Deputy to General Guide Mohammed Hamid Abu al-Nasr and 
President of the Islamic Medical Association, notes that politics is 
part of Islam, because Islam is concerned equally with the world and 
the hereafter. Worldly issues must be addressed as a religious duty. 
Brotherhood member of Parliament Ahmed al-Bis adds that working for 
politics is working for Islam. "Prison is easier than the Assembly of 
the People."'9 

The Brotherhood has thus accomodated itself to working within 
the established system not as recognition of the inherent virtues of the 
system, but in hopes of gradually enlightening the masses such that 
eventualiy the Islamic nation will be formed. The group is not, 
however, content with the nature of their de facto recognition by the 
state, which is by no means legal recognition of their status as a 
political party. It is deemed important that the state recognize and 
cooperate with the Brotherhood, such that misperceptions can be 


erased and society's ills can be redressed. 

There is an acknowledgement among the Brethren that Mubarak's 
regime has opened doors to democracy previously closed. Writing in the 
aftermath of the 1987 People's Assembly elections which brought 36 
Islamists to Parliament, Muslim Brother Al-Sadiq “Abdo commends the 
“relative democratic relief" enjoyed in Egypt under President Husni 
Mubarak. CAbdo insists that the Brethren support the relatively 
democratic process which gained them representation in the 
Assembly.2° 

This slight opening, however, is not enough because the state 
continues to bar the Brotherhood from official recognition and full 
cooperation with the regime. Saif al-lslam Hasan al-Banna, son of the 
founder of the Brotherhood, urges the government to "open the doors to 
all to participate in decision-making ... [This] will therefore guarantee 
that all will execute it [democracy] and abide by it."2! The call for 
greater democracy is also made by Dr. Mohammed cUmara of the 
Brotherhood: 


lf Mubarak opens the doors and windows to listen to thinkers 
and leaders of Islam and their struggles and views on the 


Islamic renaissance (nahdah), his picture of the Islamic 
solution would change ... This encourages us to ask President 
Mubarak, whom we recognize as having transferred the 
relationship between the state and Islam from a clash with the 
Islamic movement to a period of truce (hudna), we encourage 
him to transfer this relationship to a period of peace 
(musalaha) ... If he opens the doors to the thinkers and leaders 
of the Islamic movement, he will find a new color of men who 
give without considering the cost.22 


The confrontational relationship between the state and the Islamist 
movement, °Umara continues, is a result of the government's failure to 
"recognize the legitimacy of the Islamist movement ... despite the 
state's acknowledgement of pluralism and parties.". The Brotherhood 
considers it imperative that democratic freedoms are expanded and an 
open multiparty system is established, such that their group will be 
able to operate independently and not necessarily in consort with an 
alliance of other political parties. 

There is thus a recurrent call by the Brotherhood for greater 
expansion of democracy and for increased cooperation between the 
state and the Islamists. The radical tendencies of some Islamist 
factions are considered a result of the government's refusal to 


acknowledge the legitimacy of the calls for a return to Islam. With a 
change of orientation and behavior by the state, the Brotherhood argues, 
more moderate factions in the Islamist movement, i.e., the Brotherhood, 
will be able to preempt the growth of radicalism and militancy by 
appealing to the Egyptian people's inherent sense of justice. 

The foregoing discussion of the Brethren's major strategy 
focusses entirely on legitimate, constitutional mechanisms promoted 
by the group's leadership. Most obvious in the analysis of their current 
strategies is the Brotherhood's purposeful refrain from the advocacy of 
violence as a means through which an Islamic society can be achieved. 

Indeed, the contemporary Muslim Brotherhood takes offense at the 
charge that it engages in violence and terrorism against the state and 
civilians. In his expose on the thought of Hasan al-Banna, Tilmisani 
promotes al-Banna's interpretation of jihad. Confirming that jihad is 
an important obligation for each Muslim, Tilmisani emphasizes that 
there exists a holy interdiction against aggression (tahrim al-cidwan) 
and offensive attacks. Instead, he asserts, jihad prescribes "justice 
toward enemies and the guidance of Muslims to show mercy in this 
respect."23 = Similarly, while announcing that jihad continues to be the 
Brotherhood's method and "death in behalf of God is our highest hope," 
Dr. Ahmed al-Malt notes that this requires not violence but words. "We 
state the word of truth ... We summon with every available means, 
distant from evil, distant from offensive actions. Wisdom and good 
advice are our religion."24 This is reminiscent of al-Banna's moderate 
tone. While he insisted that Muslims must stand up to political leaders 
who were in collusion with the West, he noted that "One of the loftiest 
forms of jinad is to utter a word of truth in the presence of a 
tyrannicai ruler."25 

The pervasive Brotherhood argument is that it neither authorizes 
nor condones the use of violence. This is in contrast to the image of 
the Brethren that developed from the 1940s to the 1960s, that of a 
violent organization committed to the forceful overthrow of the 
political system. In 1948, the ‘secret apparatus' of the Brotherhood 
assassinated a judge and a police chief; in 1949, it assassinated Prime 
Minister Fahmy al-Nuqrashy; in 1954 President Jamal °Abd al-Nasir 
was the target of a planned assassination attempt; and in 1965 the 
Brotherhood was accused of planning an armed plot against the 
government. 

While admitting that on a few such occassions members of the 
society did empioy violence against the state (although some of these 
charges are reportedly fabricated), the Brethren argue that such tactics 
are now history and they deny that violence is a method authorized by 


the contemporary association. The emphasis today, in accordance with 
their support of constitutional avenues for change, is on a total 
renunciation of the use of violence. For example, leader Ahmed 
Hassanein argues, "The Brethren are given credit for terrorism even if 
they condemn the act. This is a major injustice. It is wrong to accuse 
Islam for the activities of an individual who undertakes an action not 
approved by religion." Hassanein insists that terror has never been 
ordered by the Brotherhood, even when repression by the state was at 
its highest (in 1954 and 1965 when the organization was suppressed). 
He argues that had terror truly been in the nature of the Brethren, they 
would have taken revenge upon the state when they were faced with its 
repression.26 

However, Hassanein acknowledges that while the Brotherhood 
itself is non-violent, violent offshoots have sprouted from its 
umbrella. This is due not to the Brotherhood's command, but to the 
“psychological and social pressures of societal dissolution and to the 
state's failure to announce its seriousness to change laws that 
contradict the law of God." Violence at the hands of individual 
Islamists erupts not because of organizational doctrine, but because of 
the inability of the Brotherhood to control its followers. And this, he 
insists, is a result of the restrictive policies of the state in its 
perpetual non-recognition of the Brethren. Because the Brotherhood 
lacks "the opportunity for youth to have general meetings and debates, 
to straighten misunderstandings, and to unify their methods, ... there 
arose a loss of control and disparity between the youth who are overly 
enthusiastic and those who possess a more rational orientation."2” The 
violence that takes place at the hands of Islamists, therefore, occurs 
not at the directive of the Brotherhood, which states that it does not 
condone such tactics, but as a result of government restrictions that 
leave legitimate channels of political action closed to those with 
Islamic tendencies. 

Thus, today's leaders of the Brotherhood do not deny that violence 
has occurred at the hands of both Brethren acting on their own and 
members of more militant groups that might actually have grown out of 
the Brotherhood. Despite this acknowledgement, there is never a moral 
justification for the use of violence in pursuit of religious ideals. In 
fact, the Brotherhood has often condemned acts of violence undertaken 
by militant groups. It denounced, for example, the coup attempt of 
1974 at the Military Technical Academy by Salih Sirriya's Hizb al- 
Tahrir al-lslami (Islamic Liberation Party) and the assassination of 
Minister of Islamic Affairs Sheikh Mohammed al-Dhahabi by Shukri 
Mustafa's Al-Takfir wal-Hijra (Excommunication and Holy Flight) in 


1977. More recently, Ma'mun al-Hudaybi criticized the Islamist 
assassination attempt on former Interior Minister Hasan Abu Basha, 
stressing, "We [the Brethren] condemn and loath this method."28 

Contrary to the popular perception of the Islamist trend as a 
violent movement, the contemporary leaders urge their followers to 
refrain from such methods. General Guide Muhammed Hamid Abu al- 
Nasr, for example, stresses that Islam does not condone violent 
offensive acts, and that "violence is a result of not understanding 
Islam."29 Ma'mun al-Hudaybi also attacks violence as being un-lslamic: 
“Our position with regard to [violence] is clear and fixed. It [violence] 
contradicts Islamic shari°a, the constitution and law, and human 
rights."30 

Even in reference to Sadat's peace with Israel, the major foreign 
enemy of Islam according to Islamists, the Brotherhood preached 
temperance: "Now that disaster has befallen and Israel has an embassy 
in our country, what must we do? Do we blow up the Embassy? Do we 
seize the Jewish diplomats and kill them? No, a thousand times no!"S1 

The condemnation of violence now declared by the Muslim 
Brotherhood is a sign that the group has distanced itself from the more 
militant views of Sayyid Qutb, in favor of the original, moderate stance 
of the group's founder, Hasan al-Banna. Theoretically, this also entails 
a shift away from Qutb's charge of takfir (excommunication, or judging 
others to be unbelievers), which the more militant groups (eg., al- 
Takfir wal-Hijra and al-Jinad) have adopted. In his criticism of 
Egyptian society in Ma“alim fil Tareeq (Signs Along the Path), Qutb 
applied the concept of jahiliyya (paganism predating Islam) to both 
rulers and society, and insisted that any nominal Muslim who did not 
uphold the Islamic tenets was a kafir (unbeliever who was no longer 
Muslim). This laid the groundwork for Qutb's authorization of active 
revolution, for jahiliyya and Islam could not survive in the same social 
order.32 Indeed, Qutb's very definition of jihad was "a complete armed 
rebellion" against rule by secular laws.33 

This was in contrast to the thought of al-Banna, who hesitated to 
judge society so harshly, preferring instead to teach and propagandize 
until Islamic society was peacefully built. The contemporary shift 
away from Sayyid Qutb and back to Hasan al-Banna has been dated by 
John Voll to 1969, when General Guide Hasan al-Hudaybi published his 
book, Du°ah la Qudah (Missionaries, Not Judges). Al-Hudaybi therein 
"rejected the practice of takfir, thereby rejecting the rationale for 
active revolution," and stressed that Egyptians need only to be educated 
in matters of Islam.34 

In the aftermath of Hudaybi's death, the contemporary 


Brotherhood has not returned to the practice of branding society as 
unbelievers and consequently has continued to shun the use of political 
violence in pursuit of the ideal Islamic society. It must be noted that 
in their condemnation of violence, it is not uncommon to find the 
Brotherhood accusing the Egyptian government of using that same 
method often attributed to Islamist fundamentalists --terrorism. 
Jaber Rizq, editor-in-chief of Lewa’' al-lslam, expounds upon both the 
Brethren's opposition to and the state's resort to violence: 


We do not defend terrorism, nor do we authorize it; because 
Islam does not authorize nor approve terrorism. However, we 
remind writers to be objective and fair, because the Egyptian 
people have suffered from government terror for half a century, 
much more than they have suffered from religious-group 
terrorism ... We thus ask writers to challenge terrorism in all 
its images.35 


Sheikh Mahmud °Abd al-Wahab Fayyid of the Brotherhood suggests 
that, in fulfillment of the United State's desire to stop the spread of 
the Islamist movement, Mubarak's first six years in office were 
characterized by government terrorism against Islamists, particulary 
insofar as the government systematically used arrests and torture to 
combat them.3’6 Similarly, Dr. Mohammed cCUmara criticizes the 
government's techniques for dealing with Islamists and the distorted 
image of Islamists advanced by government circles. | Throughout the 
articles in Lewa' al-Islam _ there is a pervasive critique of both 
individual and governmental violence, although it is the latter that is 
considered the more threatening. The Brotherhood urges the 
government to discontinue the tactic of punishing families and villages 
for the actions of militant individuals, arguing that by so doing the 
Egyptian regime has made enemies out of the citizenry. 

Thus, although there is an affirmation of Brotherhood support for 
the relative democratic opening in Egypt, there is also a strong 
condemnation of the government's heavy-handed methods of combatting 
the Islamists. Moreover, there is a fear on the part of the Brethren that 
the government and its media might promote the view that all Islamist 
activists are characterized by the same militancy seen in the radical 
branch of the movement. This, argues the Brotherhood, is erroneous and 
misleading. Violence has been definitively renounced and the Brethren 
are actively working within the established political system out of a 
conviction that they are thereby promoting their da°cwa and proceeding 
towards their goal of an Islamic state. 


In sum, uppermost in the essays written by Brethren in Lewa’ al- 
Islam are two major themes: 1) that an Islamic state governed by 
Islamic jurisprudence must be established in Egypt; and 2) that the 
Brotherhood must struggle for the attainment of this goal not through 
violence, but through respect for the constitutional process and jihad 
through the channels therein provided. Of course, there is always the 
underlying fear that as pragmatists the Brethren will discover this 
process to be too slow and arduous, and will consequently resort to the 
violence they purport to shun. In answer to this realist apprehension, 
it appears that the only way to prevent the group's radicalization is by 
granting it the legitimate recognition it demands. By bringing the 
Brotherhood fully into the folds of government, the state will have 
isolated the militant trends and given the population a legitimate 
alternative to the use of violence. 
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CIVIL SERVANTS AND POLICY MAKERS: 


NEUTRAL OR RESPONSIVE COMPETENCE? 


1. Introduction 


One of the few easy things to say about the neutral versus 


responsive competence debate is that few have much good to say 


about incompetence, whether neutral or responsive. That’s a 
start at least. The rest is not so simple. 

Herbert Kaufman defines neutral competence as the "ability 
{of government officials] to do the work of government expertly, 
and to do it according to explicit, objective standards rather 
then to personal or party or other obligations and loyalties." 
The slogan of the early neutral competence advocates, he says, 
became, "Take administration out of politics" (Kaufman, 1956: 
1060). 

There we have it in a few words. Neutral competence 
involves expert, objective performance of work. It is 
nonpolitical administration in the sense that the ideal neutral 
competent official is a skilled practitioner who makes the best 
possible effort to carry out the task at hand without regard to 
party or other loyalties. 

Heclo, among others, adds the notion that neutral competence 
involves not only "giving one’s cooperation and best independent 
judgement of the issues to partisan bosses...it exists precisely 


in order to serve the aims of elected partisan leadership." And 
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neutral competents also have the long term, broader interests of 
the country and the government in mind: a "vested interest in 
continuity," and a viewpoint "broader than most" (Heclo, 1975: 
81, 82). A neutral competent official, in other words, serves 
elected leaders and their appointees, but in the ideal situation 
he or she also does so with an eye to the long-term interests and 
the institutional health of the government. © 

Some assumptions obviously lurk behind these noble words. 
To carry out assignments objectively, neutral competents need to 
know what the goals of policy and administration are and, of 
course, how to accomplish them. The latter is frequently 
problematic, and so is the former. Legislation is often 
purposely vague so that legislators can build a coalition to pass 
it. In a separation of powers system the president and the 


Congress do not always interpret statutes in the same way. There 


is also likely to be disagreement about what serves the long-term 


interests of the nation or its institutions. What appears 
relatively simple is suddenly complex. Judgments are involved. 
Interests are served or hurt--both those of the career officials’ 
-.agencies and those of elected or appointed officials. . Politics. 
ineluctably enters the picture. 

Notions of responsive competence reject the viability of 
neutrality in the real world of decision-making. Richard Nathan, 
for example, argues that "the line between making and carrying 
out policy can never be clearly defined" and that politics must 
"penetrate" operations so that "the values politicians are 


elected to advance are reflected in the execution of laws" 
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(Nathan, 1983: 6, 13). Terry Moe, in his noted analysis of the 
"Politicized Presidency," stresses that bureaucratic agencies and 
their employees have their own agendas and are not neutral. To 
get what they want done, presidents must pursue what Moe labels 
"responsive competence" by building up the power of the White 
House and appointing officials on the basis of loyalty or 
programmatic support (Moe, 1989: 244, 245).. 

Advocates of responsive competence rarely carry their 
argument to its logical conclusion. While the line between making 
and carrying out policy may be difficult to define clearly, most 
implicitly assume that there is a line below which criteria 
associated with expertise win out over loyalty or support. In 
this they accept the politics/administration dichotomy but assume 
that politics must penetrate far if the system is to be properly 


responsive to political leadership. The likelihood that 


responsiveness and competence ("professionalism, expertise, and 


administrative experience," as Moe defines it (Moe, 1989: 245)) 
will often be found in an appropriately high level in the same 
person is also doubted. Moe, for example, notes that "[the 
president] will want to seek out some* candidates primarily for 
their responsiveness, some primarily for their competence, and 
some for their mix of scores along both dimensions, depending on 
where in government they are to be located and what they are 
expected to do" (Moe, 1989: 245). 

In part, then, the debate between advocates of neutral 
competence and responsive competence comes down to one over where 


the line between politics and administration should be drawn and 
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what criterion should be used in determining the proper mix of 
officials in a given set of positions. In addition, the debate 
masks a deeper division about who should be in control of 
administration. Advocates of presidential leadership tend to 
like the idea of responsive competence in administration because 
the notion of responsive competence is identified with having 
appointees and top civil servants do what the president wants. 
Those who favor a major role for Congress are likely to find 
neutral competence more attractive because neutral competence 
has, over the years, become identified with a focus on agency 
mission and with civil servants who pay attention to professional 
groups concerned with the subject matter of agency services, 
clientele groups, and relevant congressional committees and 


subcommittees (Kaufman, 1956: 1070). Over time, fragmentation in 


decision-making, the lifeblood of Congress, and neutral 


competence came to be seen as handmaidens. Advocates of 
executive leadership looked to other doctrines of administration. 
2. Conditions Favoring Neutral Competence 

The idea of neutral competence gained ascendence in the 
United States as part of a reaction against the spoils system and 
related mechanisms for staffing and administering government 
prominent in the nineteenth century. Corruption and incompetence 
on the part of elected officials and administrators were common. 
Reformers sought a system for choosing government officials that 
would be based on merit, and for administering government 
according to the highest professional standards. The 


Progressives added to this quest their notions about scientific 
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management. A right way to do things could be developed and 
implemented, if only politics could be kept as far as possible 
from administration. The politics/administration dichotomy was 
in its heyday. A small number of officials (preferably 
nonpartisan at the local level and uninfluenced by party bosses 
at all levels) were to determine policy. Neutral, scientific 
administration would then be used to carry it out. 

While analysis by political scientists effectively brought 
into question the conceptual and practical reality of the 
politics/administration dichotomy, under certain conditions the 
related idea of neutral competence has found a fairly comfortable 
home in the real world of administration. Just about all agree 
that neutral competence is desirable and, for the most part, 
possible at lower levels of administration where tasks are 


relatively easy to define and lines of control are clear. The 


issue is where in the bureaucratic hierarchy and in what 


positions the emphasis on neutrality should give way to an 
emphasis on responsiveness. 

Neutral competence as a criterion for selecting top 
administrators is most likely to-be noncontroversial when there 
is acceptance of what is being administered. This occurs when 
there is relative consensus about the goals government is 
pursuing and about the legitimacy of the agencies developed to 
pursue those goals and the laws authorizing agency actions. It 
is more likely when there is unified direction in government. It 
tends to occur when the process of law-making and administration 


is accepted by most major governmental and societal actors. 
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Neutral competence is also most likely to be accepted when there 
is trust among elites, when politicians are confident that civil 
servants are committed to serving the general interests of the 
state as best they can. 

The political history of neutral competence in the United 
States says much about these conditions. As Rourke points out in 
an essay on responsiveness and neutral competence in American - 
bureaucracy, presidents in the era of the administrative state 
have all tended to distrust the bureaucracy. They either regard 
careerists as too loyal to the programs they are already 


administering and unwilling to cut them back or modify them in 


ways to suit the president or as too passive in their neutrality 


and unable to give life to bold new policy initiatives. Rourke 


says 


It should be noted that a reluctance to rely upon the 
bureaucracy’s neutral competence has had somewhat 
different roots in Republican and Democratic 
presidencies. The concern of Republican presidents has 
usually focused on what they regard as the questionable 
neutrality of bureaucrats. They are inclined to 
suspect that civil servants in Washington have hidden 
Democratic loyalties or liberal policy leanings that 
will make it difficult for them to carry out the 
policies of conservative Republican presidents. 


Political disloyalty on the part of bureaucracy since 
the days of Franklin Roosevelt has not been of equal 
concern to Democratic presidents. They have worried 
instead about bureaucratic passivity--the apparent 
inability of career officials to bring sufficient 
enthusiasm and energy to the task of carrying out the 
innovative government programs that a new chief 
executive intends to put in place. At the root of this 
Democratic concern is the fear that such path-breaking 
programs will not be vigorously pursued if they 
threaten the interests of either the established 
bureaucracies charged with their administration or the 
outside groups to which these agencies commonly defer. 
(Rourke, 1992: 541) 
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What Kaufman calls "the quest for executive leadership" was 
vigorously espoused during the Roosevelt administration and 


embodied in the famous Report of the President’s Committee on 


Administrative Management (Kaufman, 1956: 1062-1067), but 


Roosevelt’s problems with the bureaucracy were relatively modest. 
As the creator of the New Deal, a major expansion of the U.S. 
government, his administration got to staff numerous new agencies 
and to establish their modes of operation and administrative 
identities. Lyndon Johnson had a similar experience with the 
Great Society programs. 

Basically, the trials and tribulations of Democratic 
presidents with the modern bureaucracy have been modest because 
the major issues have not been fundamental. When all is said and 
done, problems of the type Rourke mentions in the quotation 


reproduced above, problems of "sufficient energy and enthusiasm" 


for innovation on the part of the bureaucracy, have either been 


bypassed or were not of sufficient magnitude to cause a major 
confrontation. Neutral competence was safe from frontal attack 
(prior to the Carter administration, at least) because Democratic 
presidents did not feel threatened by the bureaucracy and rarely 
wanted to take on the allies of established agencies in the 
Congress also controlled by Democrats. 

The situation was vastly different in the Nixon and Reagan 
administrations. They wanted to challenge the existing 
bureaucracies and, especially in Reagan’s case, to undo or 
radically change established programs. Since Nixon did not 


control the Congress, he developed and then Reagan perfected the 
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"administrative presidency" approach to governing(Nathan, 1983). 
Decisions on administrative appointments and strategy played a 
big role in this effort. Cabinet and subcabinet level appointees 
were to be selected on the basis of their loyalty to the 
president and his program, not to appease the clienteles of the 
agencies or major figures in Congress. These administrations 
emphasized agency operations and the writing of regulations 
consonant with the president’s notions of how things ought to 
(even if statutes did not conform to that desire) as a way to 
policy. The political will of the president was to penetrate 
administration so that the "mandate" gained by election could 
carried out. 

An “administrative presidency" of the type described by 
Nathan seeks responsive competence because it rejects most of 


what exists. It is does not accept the missions of many of the 


agencies. It rejects the premises of many of the existing laws 


authorizing agency activities. It rejects many of the elements 
of the normal political process, since those have produced what 
it wishes to do away with. 

Since neither Nixon nor Reagan could count on Congress to do 
what they wanted, they sought to bypass it through the 
administrative process. Their goal was to exercise power as if 
they did not govern in a separation of powers system. Even if 
top career executives had been capable of living up to the ideal 
of the neutral competent civil servant these administrations 
would have found them wanting because they did not want expert 


advice on how to carry out the law according to objective 
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standards. They needed believers in the president and his program 
who would be responsive to their wishes. 
3. Conditions Conducive to Responsiveness 

The description of political conditions under the Nixon and 
Reagan administrations provide a good introduction to the 
conditions favoring responsiveness. We don’t use the phrase 
responsiverees competence in the title to this section because, 
as Moe’s comments quoted above indicate, there may be a tradeoff 
between responsiveness and what is usually identified with 
competence in the administrative realm, i.e., administrative and 
substantive expertise, knowledge of policy history and skill in 
evaluating policy, ability to step back from one’s own values in 
assessing a situation and giving advice. We will take up the 
question of whether responsiveness can be made competent in this 


sense in the next section. 


The Nixon and Reagan administrations adopted a strategy 


designed to resolved what they regarded as a deep-seated problem. 
They felt that they could not trust the existing bureaucracy to 
do what they wanted because they intended to make substantial 
changes in the system with or without the approval or the” 
Congress. 

The opposite of the conditions we described as conducive to 
neutral competence existed. There was little or no acceptance of 
what was currently being administered in many areas. Existing 
laws were rejected as running counter to the aims of the 


administration. Intense differences existed about what ought to 
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be done. A fierce competitive struggle marked relations between 
the president and Congress. 

In such circumstances, both administrations felt that they 
could not trust even the most neutral and competent top civil 
servants because what they wanted was not obedience to the letter 
and spirit of existing law or considered advice, but committed 
believers who would go about doing whatever was necessary to- 
achieve administration policy goals. 

Ironically, such an approach is fully consonant with the old 
politics/administration dichotomy (Rockman, 1993). The 
administration, in such circumstances, wants responsive 
appointees and, when they can find them, equally responsive 
career civil servants in top positions. Their job is to do what 
the administration wants. In the extreme case, the responsive 


individuals are there because they share the world-view of the 


president. Analysis of problems is unnecessary because the 


answers are already known. All that may be required is advice on 
a strategy for implementing solutions, advice that one could only 
trust from other believers. In this scheme of things, the role of 
civil servants. is to administer solutions decided by others. 
Their advice is not wanted. As a leading figure in the Nixon 
administration is reputed to have said of the proper role of 


civil servants: "When we say jump, their only question should be 


‘How high?/" 
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4. Can Responsiveness Be Made Competent? 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the drive for 
responsiveness is encouraged by a climate of intense political 
struggle. Such a situation downplays the priority given to 
competence in favor of responsiveness, which political leaders 
tend to regard as the more pressing need under the conditions 
identified. 

However, the U.S. is hardly unique in experiencing 
situations in which responsiveness becomes a paramount concern 
for politicians. Other countries face similar problems at times. 
While none of the parliamentary systems in advanced industrial 
democracies have the peculiar problems that come from a 
separation of powers system, they still must address the issue of 
neutrality versus responsiveness in their civil servants. It is 


obviously an easier situation for a unitary government with a 


cabinet system like Britain’s. But in the end the challenge of a 


polarized polity and a government proposing radical changes in 
the status quo presents tensions about the role of the civil 
service everywhere it occurs. 

Before discussing various ways of dealing with the 
responsiveness problem, both in and outside of the United States, 
it is important to consider that in the hands of its most zealous 
advocates the notion of "responsive competence" slides easily 
into what we might call “responsive incompetence." In other 
words, when the emphasis in selecting personnel is almost 
exclusively on responsiveness, competence tends to be overridden 


as a consideration. Such a strong emphasis on responsiveness 
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does not seem to be a very sensible way to staff a government 
that must run a nation, even for those with a passionate distrust 
of the established government and its civil service, but it is 
not unheard of. 

During the Reagan administration, for example, there was 
little interest in making many programs the administration 
opposed work well. Quite the opposite, in fact. Appointees such 
as Ann Gorsuch Burford, James Watt, and Samuel Pierce are a who’s 
who of apparently less than competent appointees who were quite 
responsive to the administration and who did what they could to 
make their agencies reflect Reagan administration values as they 
formulated rules and administered policy. Eventually these 
officials had severe problems and the net result was sometimes 
far from what the administration wanted. (This was certainly the 


case for Burford and the EPA. The agency was rescued from scandal 


by an agreement to appoint William Ruckelshaus as its head and to 


allow him to choose his subordinates, an outcome distasteful in 
the extreme to the Reagan administration.) 

While no system can guarantee that those willing to 
sacrifice competence for responsiveness can be prevented from 
doing so, there are ways to give them greater confidence that 
they can get responsiveness without sacrificing competence. The 
German system, for example, has "a special category of civil 
servants who can be retired (temporarily retired, actually] at 
any time, the rationale being that they hold positions in which 
full agreement with the goals of a given government is 


essential." These officials, Renate Mayntz says, “make it easier 
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for the political executive to bring the bureaucracy into line, 
to make sure that those who develop policies do so in agreement 
with the intentions of the party in power without needing 


explicit instructions" (Mayntz, 1984: 62). 


But, as Mayntz notes, "As desirable as this may be for the 


political executive, it raises the question of whether the civil 
service can be politicized and to what degree that will impair 
its professional competence" (Mayntz, 1984: 62-63). The German 
system is evidently successful in preventing most of the problems 
Mayntz fears by keeping the number of officials in the special 


category (called politische Beamte) to a small number, and by the 


fact that “open attempts by politicians to interfere directly in 
the day-to-day operations of a ministry, including the 
development of policy proposals, tend to be strongly resisted" by 
German higher civil servants, including presumably by the 


politische Beamte (Mayntz, 1984: 67). 


The U.S. changed its system in 1978 to give political 
appointees more latitude in choosing some of the top civil 
servants who will be their subordinates. The Senior Executive 
Service, with its "rank in the person" concept, allows political 
appointees to move SES career civil servants about in an agency 
so that political executives may have whom they please (though 
from a restricted roster) in positions they deem especially 
sensitive. Our studies present clear evidence that the Reagan 
administration used this provision of the SES system effectively 


(Aberbach and Rockman, with Copeland, 1990). 
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Both the German system and the SES system in the U.S. 
provide flexibility for political executives to select career 
subordinates for key positions and thereby increase confidence 
that these subordinates will be properly responsive. However, 
the provisions are probably too restrictive in both cases to 
satisfy the most zealous advocates of responsiveness. Under both 
systems, sizable numbers of career civil servants who may be 
suspect remain in high posts. There they are positioned to bring 
their experience and expertise to bear on policy issues, but that 
would be a source of little comfort (and perhaps of great 
discomfort) to those who desire only subordinates who see the 
world precisely as they do. 

If one is an advocate of radical change in a situation that 
encourages an all-out quest for responsiveness, the risk that the 
responsiveness may not be all that competent in execution will 
often seem well worth taking. Since the senior civil service’s 
competence partially derives from its experience, the senior 
civil service is likely to appear to advocates of radical change 
as wedded to the premises of existing policy. And when the 


advocates of radical change believe that responsiveness is 


paramount in serving them well, they will be little concerned or ottin 


even pleased if their actions weaken the ability of the 
administrative service to serve all claimants effectively. How 
resilient the administrative service is when such a situation 


occurs remains an open question both in the United States and 


elsewhere. 
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Abstract 


This paper uses data from the 1992 American National Election Study to analyze the 
influence of abortion attitudes on candidate choice in the 1992 presidential election. 
Despite the general belief that the presidential election was decided almost exclusively 
on economic issues, attitudes toward abortion had a significant influence on candidate 
choice in the overall electorate. Abortion had a stronger influence on candidate choice 
than any other policy issue included in the study, including affirmative action, social 
welfare, defense spending, the Gulf War, and the death penalty. Furthermore, among 
voters who were aware of the candidates’ positions on abortion and mentioned abortion at 
least once in response to the open-ended questions dealing with national problems, party 
differences, and likes and dislikes about the parties and candidates, abortion had a much 
stronger influence on candidate choice than any other issue, including the state of the 


economy. 


One of the longest-standing debates in the study of American elections and voting 
behavior involves the influence of issues on voter decision-making and election 
outcomes. Early research on voting behavior, including the sociological studies of the 
Columbia school (Lazarsveld, Berelson, and Gaudet 1944; Berelson, Lazarsveld, and 
McPhee 1954) and the social-psychological studies of the Michigan school (Campbell, 
Converse, Miller, and Stokes 1960) generally downplayed the role of issues, defined as 
differences between the positions of the two major parties on matters of public policy. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, however, a number of studies indicated that policy 
differences on issues such as civil rights, the Great Society programs of the Johnson 
Administration, and the War in Vietnam, strongly influenced voter decision-making in 
presidential elections (Converse, Miller, Rusk, and Wolfe 1969; RePass 1971; Pomper 
1972; Miller, Miller, Raine, and Brown 1976; Nie, Verba, and Petrocik 1976; 
Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 1983, chapter 6). While scholarly opinion was not 
unanimous regarding the importance of these issues (Margolis 1977), there was a 
growing consensus among voting researchers that policy issues could, under certain 
conditions, sway large numbers of voters. 


Of course the first condition for policy voting is the existence of clear policy 
differences between the parties. While this condition seems obvious, its fulfillment can 
by no means be taken for granted. It is well known that two-party competition often 
leads the major parties and their candidates to adopt similar or ambiguous positions on 
controversial policy issues (Downs 1977, chapter 8; Page 1978). When this happens, 
voters find it difficult to choose betwen the parties on policy grounds (Key 1966). The 
absence of clear differences between the parties on major issues may explain why 
studies of voting in the presidential elections of the 1950s found little evidence of 
policy-based voting. 


Even if the parties take clear and distinguishable positions, however, there is no 
guarantee that voters will recognize these differences and vote accordingly. Accurate 
perception and voter concern are necessary to translate policy differences into policy 
voting. That is, voters must be aware of the parties' positions and must care enough 
about an issue to weigh it in their voting calculus. However, perceptual accuracy may be 
impeded by voters’ party loyalties. Through selective perception, voters can avoid 
psychological conflict between their party loyalty and their issue positions (Page and 
Brody 1972). Furthermore, even if voters perceive the candidates’ positions 
accurately, they may downplay the importance of issues on which they disagree with 
their party's candidate. 


Different groups of voters may weigh different issues in making their candidate 
choice (RePass 1971). In assessing the significance of policy voting, it is therefore 
important to recognize the possible existence of such “issue publics.". This may be 
especially important in the case of an issue like abortion that deeply concerns only a 
small minority of voters. For these voters, however, the issue may have a powerful 
influence on candidate choice. 


One additional condition for policy voting has received little attention in the 
scholarly literature. However, the potential for policy voting on an issue also depends 
on the extent to which opinions on the issue cut across party lines. To the extent that an 
issue divides the electorate along traditional party lines, it will merely reinforce party 
loyalties. If an issue divides supporters of one or both major parties, however, it may 
cause defections among partisans who find their own position in conflict with that of 
their party's leaders and candidates. 


Abortion as an Issue in the 1992 Presidential Election 


Based on the preceding discussion, no issue in recent years has had a greater 
potential to produce policy-based voting than abortion. First, since 1980, the two 
major parties and their presidential candidates have taken dramatically different 
positions with regard to abortion policy. The Republican party's platforms, reflecting 
the influence of “right-to-life" activists and conservative evangelicals, have advocated a 
virtual ban on abortion. Republican presidential candidates, including George Bush in 
1992, have taken only a slightly less restrictive position--permitting abortions only 
in cases of rape, incest, or danger to the mother's life. Meanwhile, the Democratic 
party's platforms and presidential candidates, reflecting the influence of “pro-choice” 
and feminist activists, have strongly endorsed the Supreme Court's 1973 decision 
legalizing abortion. Bill Clinton, the Democrats’ 1992 nominee, strongly supported 
legalized abortion during the campaign while taking more ambiguous positions on related 
issues such as parental notification and government funding of abortions for poor women 
(Boles 1993). 


Abortion would appear to clearly fit Carmines and Stimson's definition of an “easy 
issue." Not only has the issue been on the political agenda since at least 1980, but 
abortion is clearly a symbolic and emotional issue, and one that involves policy ends 
rather than means (Carmines and Stimson 1980). As such, abortion is an easy issue for 
voters to understand. This is reflected by the extremely small proportion of citizens 
who are unable or unwilling to offer an opinion on the issue--less than one percent of 
respondents in the 1992 American National Election Study, for example. 


Finally, and perhaps most significantly from the standpoint of policy voting, the 
issue of abortion cuts across party lines. Despite the dramatic differences between the 
parties’ platforms and presidential candidates, the issue of abortion continues to sharply 
divide rank-and-file supporters of both parties. In fact, higher SES citizens who 
normally vote Republican tend to favor legalized abortion, while lower SES citizens who 
normally vote Democratic tend to favor greater restrictions on abortion (Baker, 
Epstein, and Forth 1983; Legge 1987; Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox 1992). Thus, many 
rank-and-file Democrats and Republicans held positions at odds with those of their 
party and its presidential candidates in recent elections, including 1992. The potential 
has clearly existed for widespread partisan defection over abortion policy. The question 
is whether and to what extent this potential has been realized. 


Researchers have uncovered evidence of policy-based voting on abortion in some 
recent senate and gubernatorial elections--particularly those that featured clear and 
well-publicized differences over abortion policy (Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox 1993a; 
1993b; see also Howell and Sims 1993). In their analysis of exit poll data from ten 
gubernatorial elections that took place after the Supreme Court's 1989 decision 
permitting greater state regulation of access to abortion (Webster v. Reproductive 
Health Services), Cook, Jelen, and Wilcox found that *. . . abortion position had a greater 
impact on vote choice than state economic conditions in eight of . . . ten states," and 
“abortion was a stronger predictor than even partisanship in Pennsylvania” (1993a, p. 
1). Based on these findings, there are strong reasons to believe that abortion attitudes 
may have had a significant influence on voting decisions in recent presidential elections. 


Despite the strong potential for policy-based voting on abortion, the issue received 
relatively little attention from journalists or scholars in connection with the 1992 
presidential election. Almost all election analysts agreed that the state of the economy 


was the primary, if not the exclusive, issue in the minds of voters and that only a small 
minority of activists cared about social issues such as abortion (White 1993). This 
view was expressed very clearly by the slogan prominently displayed at Clinton 
campaign headquarters: “it's the economy, stupid.” However, the remainder of this 
paper will be devoted to exploring the possibility that the 1992 presidential election 
wasn't exclusively about the economy and that, for many voters, “it was also abortion." 


Th 


The 1992 American National Election Study provides the data for this paper. The 
study included a single question asking respondents for their opinion about legalized 
abortion. This question asked respondents to choose one of four policy alternatives 
ranging from most to least restrictive: abortion should never be allowed; abortion should 
be allowed only in cases of rape, incest, or to save the life of the mother; abortion should 
be allowed as long as “a clear need" exists; and abortion should not be restricted because 
it is “a woman's choice." Respondents were also asked, for the first time in the history 
of the national election studies, to give their perceptions of the positions of the 
Democratic and Republican presidential candidates on abortion, using the same four 
policy alternatives. These questions allow us to measure the accuracy of voters’ 
perceptions as well as their own policy preferences. 


The NES survey did not include any questions asking respondents to rate their 
concern with abortion compared with other issues. However, as in previous years, the 
1992 survey did include several series of open-ended questions asking respondents what 
they liked and disliked about the political parties and presidential candidates, what they 
regarded as the most important differences between the two major parties, and what they 
considered the most important problems facing the country. These questions were used 
to measure respondents’ concern about abortion by coding the answers according to 
whether or not abortion was mentioned. The assumption here is that the more concerned 
a voter was about abortion, the more likely it is that he or she would have mentioned 
abortion in response to one or more of these open-ended questions. 


In addition to abortion, the 1992 NES survey included questions about a wide 
variety of issues including the death penalty, affirmative action, social welfare policy, 
defense spending, and the Gulf War. Respondents were also asked to evaluate their 
personal financial situation and the state of the national economy. These questions allow 
us to compare the influence of abortion attitudes on the vote with that of economic 
conditions and other policy issues. 


The 1992 National Election Study, like exit polls conducted on the day of the 
election, overestimated Bill Clinton's margin of victory over George Bush. Among 
respondents in the NES survey, 48 percent reported voting for Clinton, 34 percent for 
Bush, and 18 percent for Ross Perot. The actual election results were 43 percent for 
Clinton, 38 percent for Bush, and 19 percent for Perot. Despite the rather large 
magnitude of this error, it should not substantially affect the findings reported in this 
study which concern the relationships between various political attitudes and the vote. 


Results 


Among all respondents in the 1992 National Election Study, 47 percent opposed 
any restrictions on abortion; 14 percent favored permitting abortion if “a clear need" 
existed; 29 percent favored permitting abortion only in cases of rape, incest, or danger 
to the mother's life; and only 10 percent opposed abortion under any circumstances. 
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Those respondents who reported voting in the presidential election were slighlty more 
liberal--49 percent opposed any restrictions on abortion; 15 percent favored allowing 
abortion if “a clear need" existed; 27 percent favored allowing abortion only in cases of 
rape, incest or danger to the mother's life; and only 9 percent opposed abortion under 
any circumstances. 


It appears from these results that the extreme "pro-life" position adopted by the 
Republican party in its platform had almost no support among the American public and 
that even the slightly less restrictive position taken by President Bush was out of line 
with the views of most of the electorate. Under these circumstances, it is understandable 
that Bush, Vice-President Dan Quayle, and other Republican party leaders sought to 
downplay the importance of the party's stand on abortion during the campaign by 
emphasizing the party's tolerance of diverse views on the issue. 


The GOP's problem with regard to abortion policy becomes even more clear when 
we examine the views held by rank-and-file party supporters. Table 1 shows the 
abortion views of Democratic, Republican, and independent voters. Not only did over 
two-thirds of Democrats and independents favor one of the two “pro-choice” 
alternatives, but so did a majority of Republican voters. Barely one-in-ten Republicans 
supported the position of the GOP platform and only 36 percent agreed with the slightly 
less restrictive position taken by President Bush. 


[Table 1 goes here] 


The results in table 1 again indicate the strong potential for partisan defection over 
abortion, particularly among Republicans, 54 percent of whom were on the opposite side 
of the issue from their party's candidate. Even among Democrats, however, a sizable 
minority of voters--31 percent--took a position that clearly conflicted with that of 
their party and its presidential candidate. But did abortion attitudes influence the 
candidate preferences of either group of partisans or of independents? 


Table 2 shows the relationship between abortion policy preference and presidential 
vote among all voters and among Democrats, independents, and Republicans. In the 
electorate as a whole, and among independents, Bush led among those who favored 
restrictions on abortion and among those who favored limiting abortion to situations in 
which “a clear need" existed. However, Bill Clinton won a decisive majority among the 
large bloc of voters who opposed any restrictions on abortion. Ross Perot, who took a 
pro-choice stance during the campaign, also did better among “pro-choice” voters than 
among voters who favored restrictions on abortion. 


[Table 2 goes here] 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of table 2, is the asymmetrical impact that 
abortion had on supporters of the two parties. Abortion attitudes apparently had little or 
no impact on Democrats. In fact, Bill Clinton received his strongest support, 88 percent 
of the vote, among the small group of Democrats who favored a complete ban on abortion. 
In contrast, support for George Bush was substantially higher among Republicans who 
favored a ban on abortion (88 percent) than among Republicans who opposed any 
restrictions on abortion (65 percent). However, the large majority of pro-choice 
Republican defectors voted for Ross Perot rather than Bill Clinton. It appears that the 
economically conservative Texas billionaire represented a more palatable pro-choice 
alternative than Bill Clinton for many pro-choice Republicans. 


+ 


Why did abortion attitudes have a stronger impact among Republicans than among 
Democrats? To answer this question, it is necessary to examine two of the conditions for 
policy-based voting: knowledge and concern. Table 3 shows the level of awarness of 
party differences on abortion and the salience of abortion among various groups of 
voters. Voters were classified as knowledgable if they placed George Bush on the “pro- 
life" side of the abortion issue and Bill Clinton on the “pro-choice” side. They were 
classified as concerned about abortion if they mentioned abortion at least once in 
response to the open-ended questions concerning national problems, party differences, 
and likes and dislikes about the parties and candidates. 


[Table 3 goes here] 


Despite the fact that the two major parties have taken well-publicized and sharply 
contrasting positions on abortion since 1980, only 51 percent of all survey 
respondents, and only 59 percent of those who actually voted, knew what those positions 
were. The remainder either did not know one or both candidates’ positions or placed one 
or both candidates on the wrong side of the issue. Thus, over two-fifths of the voters did 
not meet even the minimal condition for policy voting. 


Not surprisingly, knowledge of the presidential candidates’ positions on abortion 
was strongly related to socioeconomic status. Barely one-third of voters who did not 
complete high school were aware of both candidates’ positions compared with over three- 
fourths of college graduates. Similarly, two-thirds of upper income voters knew both 
candidates’ positions compared with less than half of lower income voters. At least on the 
issue of abortion, the potential for policy-based voting was much greater among well- 
educated and affluent voters than among less-educated and economically deprived voters. 


Despite the rather strong relationship between SES and knowledge, Republican 
voters were only slightly more knowledgable about the candidates’ positions than 
Democratic voters. Thus, the asymmetrical impact of abortion on partisan defection 
rates cannot be explained by the overall level of knowledge of Democratic and Republican 
voters. However, the data in table 3 indicate that abortion was a more salient issue 
among Republicans than among Democrats. Almost one-third of Republican voters 
mentioned abortion at least once in response to the open-ended questions compared with 
fewer than one-fifth of Democratic voters. This difference was largely a by-product of 
racial and socioeconomic differences between supporters of the two parties: concern with 
abortion was strongly related to education and was much greater among whites than 
among blacks. 


The data in table 3 show the absolute levels of awareness and concern about 
abortion among each party's supporters. However, the potential for policy-based voting 
also depends upon the extent of selective perception and concern among party supporters. 
We need to know whether voters who disagreed with their party's stance on abortion 
were aware of this conflict and whether they cared about the issue. Therefore, table 4 
shows the level of awarness and concern about abortion among “pro-choice” and “pro- 
life" Democrats and Republicans. 


[Table 4 goes here] 


The data in table 4 show that selective perception and concern were major 
obstacles to policy-based voting on abortion, especially among Democrats. Only 39 
percent of “pro-life’ Democrats knew that their position was opposed by their party and 
its presidential candidate. On the other hand, 56 percent of “pro-choice” Republicans 
knew that their position was opposed by their party and its candidate. Furthermore, 
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only 11 percent of "pro-life" Democrats were both aware of the difference between the 
parties’ positions and concerned about abortion compared with 24 percent of “pro- 
choice" Republicans. 


The impact of knowledge and concern on issue-based voting are clearly shown in 
table 5. This table displays the relationship between abortion attitude and presidential 
vote among three types of voters: those who were unaware of the positions of the two 
major-party candidates, those who were aware of the candidates’ positions but for whom 
abortion was not a salient issue, and those who were aware of the candidates’ positions 
and for whom abortion was a salient issue. Because the NES survey did not measure 
awareness of Ross Perot's position on abortion, this table is limited to Clinton and Bush 
voters. 


[Table 5 goes here] 


Knowledge and concern dramatically affected the relationship between abortion 
attitudes and the vote. Among voters who were not aware of the candidates’ positions on 
abortion, the relationship is weak and in the wrong direction--voters who supported 
abortion rights were less likely to vote for Clinton than those who opposed abortion 
rights. This inverse relationship is almost certainly attributable to the fact that voters 
who supported abortion rights tended to be somewhat higher in socioeconomic status than 
those who opposed abortion rights. In contrast, among both groups of voters who were 
aware of the candidates' positions on abortion, and especially among those for whom 
abortion was a Salient issue, abortion attitudes were strongly related to candidate 
preference in the expected direction--voters who supported abortion rights were much 
more likely to to vote for Clinton than those who opposed abortion rights. 


In order to compare the influence of abortion attitudes on candidate choice with that 
of economic conditions and other policy issues, | conducted two logistic regression 
analyses: one for all Clinton and Bush voters and one for those Clinton and Bush voters 
who were aware of the candidates’ positions on abortion and for whom abortion was a 
salient issue. This second analysis included about one-fourth of all Clinton and Bush 
voters. In addition to abortion, the policy issues included in the logistic regression 
analyses were affirmative action, social welfare, defense spending, the death penalty, 
and the Gulf War. Other independent variables were national economic conditions, 
family finances, party identification, liberal-conservative identification, age, sex, 
race, education, and family income. The specific questions used to measure voter 
attitudes are described in the appendix. The results of these logistic regression analyses 
are presented in table 6. 


[Table 6 goes here] 


Among all Clinton and Bush voters, party identification, ideology, and national 
economic conditions had the strongest effects on candidate choice. Thus, our results 
support the Clinton campaign's slogan, "it's the economy, stupid." However, as indicated 
by the Wald statistic, abortion had the strongest effect of any of the policy issues 
included in the analysis, including the Gulf War, defense spending, affirmative action, 
and social welfare. Furthermore, abortion attitudes had a much stronger effect on 
candidate choice among the subset of voters who were aware of the candidates’ positions 
on abortion and for whom abortion was a salient issue: the estimated coefficient for the 
abortion variable was almost four times larger for the “aware and concerned" group than 
for the entire electorate. In fact, among these “aware and concerned” voters, the 
influence of abortion attitudes far outweighed that of any variable except party 
identification, including evaluations of national economic conditions. For this group of 


voters, which included approximately one-fourth of the electorate, a more accurate 
slogan would have been, “it's abortion, stupid." 


Conclusions 

Despite the general belief that the 1992 presidential election was decided almost 
exclusively on economic issues, our analysis of voter decision-making indicates that 
attitudes toward abortion had a significant influence on candidate choice in the overall 
electorate. Furthermore, approximately one-fourth of all major party voters were 
aware of the candidates’ positions on abortion and mentioned abortion at least once in 
response to the open-ended questions dealing with national problems, party differences, 
and likes and dislikes about the parties and candidates. Among this subset of “aware and 


concerned" voters, abortion had a much stronger influence on candidate choice than any 
other issue, including the state of the economy. 


These findings demonstrate the importance of examining issue publics in assessing 
policy voting. In the case of abortion, members of this issue public were 
disproportionately white, affluent, and well-educated. As a result, abortion had a much 
greater impact on the Republican party than on the Democratic party. The Clinton-Gore 
ticket sufferred few defections from "pro-life" Democrats because most of these 
Democrats either didn't know the candidates’ positions on abortion or didn't care about 
the issue. In contrast, the Bush-Quayle ticket sufferred a substantial number of 
defections from “pro-choice” Republicans, although most of these Republican defectors 
cast their ballots for Ross Perot rather than Bill Clinton. 


Abortion is one of a number of divisive social issues that have emerged on the 


political agenda in recent years. The prominence of issues such as abortion, gay rights 
and sexual equality reflects the increased influence of single-issue and ideological 
activists in both major parties. Since 1980, gay rights and feminist activists have 
gained considerable influence within the Democratic party while anti-abortion activists 
and conservative evangelicals have strongly influenced the Republican party's 
presidential nominating process and platform. 


Social issues are likely to remain the subjects of intense partisan conflict in the 
future and the findings reported in this paper suggest that these issues have the potential 
to cause widespread defections among partisans who oppose their own party's position. 
in 1992, it was the GOP that sufferred the bulk of these defections over the issue of 
abortion. However, the Democratic party is also deeply divided over social issues, as 
indicated by the current controversy over gays in the military. While social issues may 
continue to have less effect than the economy on the entire electorate, they can be 
expected to play a major role in future presidential elections. 
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Appendix: Questions Used to Measure Voter Attitudes 


Party_Identificat 


Party identification was measured by the traditional seven-point scale with scores 
ranging from -3 (Strong Republican) to +3 (Strong Democrat). 


Ideological Identification 


Ideological identification was measured by a seven-point scale with scores ranging 
from -3 (very conservative) to +3 (very liberal). Respondents who could not place 
themselves on the scale were assigned to the middle position (0). 


Defense Spendin 


Attitudes toward defense spending were measured by a seven-point scale with 
scores ranging from -3 (favoring a large reduction in spending) to +3 (favoring a large 
increase in spending). Respondents who could not place themselves on the scale were 
assigned to the middle position. 


Social Welfare 


Social welfare attitudes were measured by three questions. These questions dealt 
with government responsibility for jobs and living standards, private vs. government- 
sponsored health insurance, and the trade-off between government services and taxes. 
Each question consisted of a seven-point scale and respondents who could not place 
themselves on a scale were assigned to the middle position. Scores on the combined scale 
ranged from -9 (most conservative) to +9 (most liberal). 


Affirmative Action 


Attitudes toward affirmative action were measured by two questions. These 
questions asked about whether members of racial minorities should receive special 
consideration in hiring and in college admissions to compensate for past discriminaiion. 
Each question consisted of a five-point scale and respondents who did not have an opinion 
were assigned to the middle position. Scores on the combined scale ranged from -4 
(least supportive) to +4 (most supportive). 


Death Penalty 


Attitudes toward the death penalty were measured by a five-point scale with scores 
ranging from -2 (strongly opposed) to +2 (strongly in favor). Respondents who could 
not place themselves on the scale were assigned to the middle position. 


Gulf War 


Attitudes toward the Gulf War were measured by a question asking whether U. S. 
involvement had been worthwhile (+1) or whether the U. S. should have stayed out of 
the conflict (-1). Respondents who did not have an opinion about the war were assigned 
to a middle position (0). 
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Table 1. Abortion Position of Voters by Party Identification 


Party Identification 


Abortion Position Democrat Independent Republican 


Never Allowed 
Rarely Allowed 
If Clear Need 

Woman's Choice 


Total 


(n) 


Note: Based on respondents who reported voting in presidential election. 
Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


8% 1% 11% 
23 27 36 
13 17 15 
56 50 39 
100% 101% 101% 
= (601) (418) (453) 


Table 2. 1992 Presidential Vote by Abortion Position and Party Identification 


Percentage Voting for 


Clinton 


ALL VOTERS 
Never Allowed (n=139) 
Rarely Allowed (n=436) 
If Clear Need (n=237) 
Woman's Choice (n=803) 


DEMOCRATS 
Never Allowed (n=49) 
Rarely Allowed (n=135) 
If Clear Need (n=80) 
Woman's Choice (n=337) 


INDEPENDENTS 
Never Allowed (n=40) 
Rarely Allowed (n=138) 
If Clear Need (n=90) 
Woman's Choice (n=289) 


REPUBLICANS 
Never Allowed (n=49) 
Rarely Allowed (n=162) 
If Clear Need (n=67) 
Woman's Choice (n=175) 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


Bush | Perot 

48 40 12 
46 38 16 4 

42 39 19 

22 58 20 
6 88 6 
13 78 9 
12 719 9 
5 84 11 
50 22 28 
45 33 22 
41 29 30 
16 54 29 
88 6 6 
73 8 17 
719 6 15 
65 12 23 


Table 3. Knowledge of Candidates' Abortion Positions and Salience of Abortion 
by Social Characteristics and Political Attitudes 


Know Positions 

Know Candidates' and Abortion 
Positions Salient 
(%) (%) 


ALL VOTERS 


AGE 
17-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-64 
65+ 


SEX 
Male 
Female 


RACE 
White 
Black 


EDUCATION 
0-11th Grade 
Graduated High School 
Some College 
Graduated College 


INCOME 
Lower 
Middle 
Upper 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


ABORTION POSITION 
Never Allowed 
Rarely Allowed 
If Clear Need 
Woman's Choice 


Note: Percentages based on respondents who reported voting in presidential 
election. 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


59 24 
56 28 
64 30 
59 24 
62 20 
50 14 | 
56 25 
49 8 
35 7 
51 18 | 
60 26 
16 35 
49 14 
61 28 
67 28 
59 18 
56 23 
62 31 
52 32 
58 26 | 
54 14 
62 24 


Table 4. Selective Perception and Concern: Awarness of Candidates’ Positions 
and Concern About Abortion Among Partisans 


Democrats Republicans 


Pro-Life Pro-Choice Pro-Life Pro-Choice 


Unaware 44% 
Aware, not Concerned 32 
Aware and Concerned 24 


Total 100% 


(n) 249) 


Note: Percentages may not total 100 due to rounding. 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


Table 5. The Influence of Knowledge and Concern on Issue-Based Voting 


Percentage for Clinton Among Voters 


Unaware of Aware but Aware and 

Candidates’ Abortion not Abortion 
Abortion Positions Salient Salient 
Position (n=520) (n=465) (n=323) 


Never Allowed 
Rarely Allowed 
If Clear Need 

Woman's Choice 


Tau 


42 
46 
54 
86 


Note: Based on Bush and Clinton Voters Only. 


p<.01 
** p<.001 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


72 8 
63 12 
39 60 
54 75 


Table 6. The Influence of Abortion Attitudes on the Vote: Results of Probit 
Analyses 


All Voters Aware and Concerned 


Independent Change in Change in 
Variable Coeff. Ratio Probability Coeff. Ratio Probability 


Party Id 469 13.00*** 34 291. 38 
Ideology 295 4.92*** .295 1.83* 
Welfare 050 2.33°* .07 0.46 
Affirm Act .053 1.73* .06 .070 0.94 
Death Penalty -.004 -0.09 -.00 .009 
Defense $ -.043 0.84 -.02 .025 

Gulf War -.014 -0.15 -.00 -.391 

Fam Finances -.064 -1.06 -.03 -.101 

Nat Economy -.188 -4.51*** -.11 -.172 
Abortion 129 2.92*** .08 519 

Age -.002 -0.57 -.01 -.010 

Sex (Female) -.368 -2.83*** -.07 .139 

Race (Black) 703 241°* .09 -1.044 
Education -.070 -0.96 -.03 -.295 

Fam Income -.007 -0.58 -.02 .026 


Constant .387 .633 


Note: Dependent variable is presidential vote, coded as 'l' for Clinton and ‘0’ for 
Bush. Change in probability is estimated effect of increase of one standard 
deviation on each independent variable on probability of voting for Clinton 
for voter with initial probability of .50. 


* p<.05 
peti 
oe? 


Source: 1992 American National Election Study 
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The presidential election of 1992 represented a unique example of 
important health issues among the candidates. In this paper, | will deal in 
detail with the Tsongas candidacy insofar as it reflects the potential 
conflict between the doctor-patient relationship and the public’s right to 
know. | will also allude briefly to other presidential candidates and their 
health problems. | will then analyze some of the limitations on privacy, 
confidentiality, and the doctor-patient privilege, with a view to 
supporting the thesis that health information on presidential candidates 
and presidents falls outside the limits of such protection. 


Ihe Tsongas Candidacy 


Paul Tsongas was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1978 at the age of 37, 
after serving as a Deputy Assistant Attorney General in Massachusetts and 
as a member of the U.S. House of Representatives.’ In late September 
1983, during the fifth year of his term, he felt a lump in his groin while 
taking a shower. He thought it might be a hernia, and worried that it 
would prevent him from running in the Boston Marathon. His physician 
sent him to Bethesda Naval Hospital, where a biopsy of the mass revealed 
a lymphoma, a malignant tumor.2 

Tsongas had become a self-described “physical fitness nut” after 
the death of his father from a heart attack.s Now, at age 42, he confronted 
the possibility that his own death was imminent. He became depressed 
and sought further advice at the National Cancer Institute’s research 
hospital in Fredericks, Maryland. A mutual acquaintance suggested that 
he see Dr. George Canellos, chief of medical services at the Dana-Farber 
Cancer Center in Boston. Canellos examined him, and told him to stop 
feeling sorry for himself and go on living a normal life.4 He predicted that 
it would be easy to control the tumor and that active treatment might not 
be required for two or three more years. The drugs that would later be 
employed need not have disabling side effects. He advised Tsongas that 
the disease posed no handicap to his plans for another term in the Senate. 

Although buoyed by this hopeful opinion, Tsongas’s soul-searching 
continued. On January 12, 1984, he announced that he had given up plans 
to run for another term. An important factor in his decision was his 
desire to spend more time with his family and to earn more money for 
their future support.® His political career appeared to be at an end. 

He became a partner in a private law practice, and was able to spend 
more time with his family. His nodes continued to swell intermittently, 
and a course of chemotherapy was initiated in January, 1985. Doctors told 
him he had 8 to 12 years to live. 

In April 1985, he began to lose weight and felt fatigued. By 
December, his symptoms were getting worse, and he underwent seven 
cycles of more aggressive chemotherapy. There were signs that the 
lymphoma was evolving toward a more diffuse, aggressive, large cell 
type.’ 


In the summer of 1986, his doctors recommended that he undergo an 
autologous bone marrow transplant in an effort to eradicate the disease 
completely. The procedure was painful, and there were times “when | 
believed | was dying,” Tsongas said. During the six week recovery of his 
immune system, he was placed in a protective environment. Nevertheless, 
he contracted several infections, one of which left him partially deaf in 


his left ear. In the following months he was again hospitalized for 
shingles and pneumonia.® 

Although the marrow transplant had been undertaken to eliminate 
his cancer, a new lymph node soon appeared in his armpit. Biopsy in July, 
1987 revealed tumor involvement. He began another course of radiation, 
this time to both underarm areas, the center of his chest and his neck.? It 
was another difficult phase for Tsongas, with persistent fever, weight 
loss and weakness. 

His political ambitions never died. His reemergence was probably 
encouraged by his physician, Dr. Tak Takvorian of Dana-Farber, who 
conveyed his belief that surviving cancer obligated a person to make a 
special contribution. Tsongas’ new career as a lawyer had not provided 
him with an adequate opportunity for meaningful public service.1° Years 
later, he would say, “The last living cell that will die in my body is the 
desire to be President.”'! 


The 1992 Campaign 


In 1991, the politician Tsongas suddenly reappeared, warning of 
economic decline and entering his name as a candidate for the presidency. 
With George Bush widely held to be unbeatable, Tsongas was the first 


entrant in a field of reluctant Democrats. 

His cancer immediately became a campaign issue. “The public must 
be reasonably certain he could serve without a debilitating recurrence,” 
the New York Times declared.'2 

Tsongas thought he could use his recovery from cancer both to dispel 
doubts and win votes. He reassured the electorate that he had sought and 
received a go-ahead to run from his physicians. He proved his vigor 
publicly with his competition-level swimming.'% 

According to Takvorian, Tsongas had shown no evidence of cancer 
since his bone marrow transplant in 1986. Tsongas said his doctors had 
declared him “cancer free.”14 (After the New Hampshire victory, only 19 
percent of respondents in a poll said that they were concerned about his 
health.15) 

Few observers, if any, remembered the 1987 episode that would have 
contradicted the portrait of the “cancer free” candidate and cast a serious 
shadow on his prospects. Tsongas, his staff, and Drs. Takvorian and 
Canellos rarely, if ever, noted the recurrence after the marrow transplant. 
The doctors preferred to describe the pathology in euphemisms such as 
“suspicious cells,” and portrayed the further radiation therapy as a 
precaution. 
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Takvorian advised Tsongas not to release his medical records to 
reporters, later explaining that medical thinking about the treatment of 
lymphoma had changed: early statements could be misread if taken out of 
context. | 
Dana-Farber officials allowed only Dr. Takvorian and Dr. Canellos to 
discuss the case. While other doctors may have viewed the prognosis in a 
different light, they refused to talk to reporters on grounds that it would 
violate doctor-patient confidentiality. 

The responsibility for the failure to recount the lymph node 
recurrence did not lie entirely with the doctors. Takvorian said he 
prepared a one and a half page summary of Tsongas’s case that mentioned 
the 1987 node, but it was not released.'6 

Meanwhile, other factors were combining to bring the Tsongas 
campaign to an end. In spite of his success in New Hampshire and 
Maryland, his debts were rising precipitously. March defeats in Illinois 
and Michigan hobbled his fund-raising efforts. Although he had racked up 
primary or caucus victories in eight states, Tsongas “suspended” his 
campaign on March 19.'7 Only then would Dana-Farber officials confirm 
that the cells removed in 1987 had been specifically diagnosed as cancer. 
Takvorian said his team had so informed Tsongas in 1987, but Tsongas 
maintained that he did not remember being told. He had forgotten or 
suppressed the fact that he had already clearly described the 1987 
episode as a “cancerous lymph node” in a 1988 interview.'® Meanwhile, 
the persistence of Lawrence Altman (medical writer for the New York 
Times) in trying to get the facts straight created a siege mentality at the 
Dana-Farber Center. 

Takvorian still insisted that the 1987 episode had not been a 
recurrence at all: it had been “residual disease” limited to one area. The 
subsequent radiation was for “topping off’ the marrow transplant, he 
said, to kill off any surviving cancer cells. He had deemed the episode too 
insignificant to mention in interviews during the campaign. For his part, 
Canellos said he failed to mention the recurrence because he had forgotten 
about it. He and Takvorian maintained that Tsongas would have had a 
favorable prognosis for living out his term if elected, and that health was 
not a factor in the suspension of his campaign.'® 

lf it was not a factor, perhaps it should have been. Several months 
later, Tsongas was in the hospital once more with a lump in his abdomen; 
biopsy showed it to be malignant. In early December, Tsongas once again 
began chemotherapy and irradiation.2° 


Aftermath 


From the beginning, the handling of the health issue comprised a 
potential conflict of interest. Tsongas was a trustee of the Dana-Farber 
Center, which controlled his health records. Canellos, who later claimed 
that he had always emphasized that “the prognosis was guarded,”*' was 
not his physician. As chief of the clinical operation in lymphoma at Dana- 
Farber, however, he had a special interest in being responsive to Tsongas’ 
needs. Takvorian, his physician and primary health spokesman, was an 
ardent personal and financial backer of the Tsongas candidacy. He later 
said that “as a spokesperson for his health | was surreptitiously a 
spokesperson for the campaign.”@2 If the details of his health history had 
been fully disclosed initially, Tsongas would no longer have been a viable 
candidate. During the primary campaign, the effect would have been 
devastating. If he had been the nominee, it would have been a disaster for 
the Democratic party. 

Tsongas eventually admitted that his campaign had mishandled the 
questions about his health. He pledged to make his medical records 
available for an independent medical review if he became a presidential or 
vice-presidential candidate again. If questions or concerns remained, he 
would then ask his doctors to arrange for tests by independent cancer 
experts. Later, he said he would make his records public even if he did not 
run again. “There’s no way around full medical disclosure. He called 
upon President-elect Bill Clinton to set up a commission to determine 
what medical information candidates must disclose.2° 

Hospital officials also acknowledged some culpability. Christopher 
Walsh, the Dana-Farber Center’s president, appointed an internal review 
committee which found that many guidelines had been disregarded. He 
declared that those who spoke for the Center must be free of any conflict 
of interest, and that the difficulties had been compounded by a lack of 
national guidelines on what to disclose about a candidate’s health.24 In 
the future when a public figure waives confidentiality, the Dana-Farber 
Center will write a summary of the medical record, and doctors 
unconnected with the case will review the summary before its release. 
The patient will have no role in writing or editing the report. 

When Tsongas returned for treatment in late 1992, he authorized the 
hospital to release the promised summary and allow doctors to answer 
questions about his health history. Under intensifying media scrutiny 
however, he reversed himself, saying that he would eventually make the 
information public when his treatment had ended.?° 


* * 
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Ihe Other Candidates 


Tsongas was not the only candidate whose health was an issue. 
George Bush's cardiac arrhythmia and hyperthyroidism in May 1991 had 
been widely publicized, and his hyperactive behavior of the prior two 
years had been fully depicted. By was of treatment for his hormonal 
imbalance, he received a large therapeutic dose of radioactive iodine 
which effectively destroyed his gland. He was then placed on a thyroid 
replacement therapy. What followed was a steady undercurrent of 
speculation about his health. Some journalists perceived him as 
“dispirited” during the first half of 1992; “many thought he was ill.” “.. 
. the president seemed to slide into melancholia . . . (he) seemed to lose 
interest.” He “never had his heart in the race. [His] ambivalence 
permeated his campaign: it was undisciplined, unfocused, unattractive.”?® 
A professor of psychiatry at one of our great medical schools, noting 
Bush’s behavior, asked: “Could this apathy and disinterest during the 
campaign have been caused by hypothyroid depression? The development 
of a hypothyroid state [after radioiodine destruction of his thyroid] could 
reflect difficulty in regulating thyroid replacement medicaion.”2’ 

Another psychiatrist who was also the advisor to four presidents - 
three Republican and one Democratic - commented on August 4, 1992, “The 
man is clinically depressed . . . George Bush will snap. There is an air of 
desperation about [him].” The next day Bush told a group of POW-MIA 
activists to “shut up and sit down.” “You can see the mood swings, the 
strange inappropriate gestures in his public appearances.”2° 

The association of thyroid disease with a wide spectrum of 
psychiatric disorders is well known. In hypothyroidism, there is a 
progressive slowing of mental processes. Depression is superimposed on 
this slowness of reaction, as well as torpor and impaired recent memory. 
The ability to concentrate is interfered with, and psychological tests that 
demand attention, abstraction and memory are handled only with great 
difficulty. The degree to which the visible change in Bush’s personality 
reflected an altered metabolic state is impossible to assess. There were 
other reasons for despondence. Nevertheless, the president may well have 
represented a casualty of the change from hyper- to hypothyroidism, 
largely but perhaps incompletely sustained psychologically and 
metabolically by his daily dose of thyroxin. 

Among all the presidential candidates of 1992, there was none with 
a more ample supply of righteous indignation than Pat Buchanan. 
Furthermore, he delighted in a kind of steamy moralizing that made it 
clear that he, alone among the mob, was the guardian of what he viewed as 
the traditional Judeo-Christian values. Among these, truth, beauty, 


honesty, integrity, homophobia, prayer in the schools, and stringent 
limitations on freedom of reproductive choice stood high on his list. 
While making it abundantly clear that his virtuosity exceeded all others, 
he engaged in an extraordinary deception to level with the American 
public. He neglected to inform the electorate that were they to choose 
him they would have elected a damaged package, a president whose 
disease, if untreated, might prevent him from filling out his term. The 
picture of a hale, hearty, healthy persona which he presented simply did 
not square with the facts. 

Buchanan lost out to Bush in a series of primaries. Only after the 
last primary in California did he reveal that he had heart disease, and that 
his aortic valve was seriously involved. The voters were never informed 
that he had valvular insufficiency and that aortic valve surgery had been 
planned months before. The public was ignorant of the fact that patients 
with prosthetic valves are subject to emboli, strokes, loosening of the 
valve with heart failure, infection, and many other complications. 
Clearly, this knowledge should have been imparted to the voters before the 
primaries and the election. 

Ross Perot simply refused to answer questions on his health; they 
were not “relevant”. He even rejected requests for a physician’s letter 
attesting to his good health. The powerful paranoid streak in his 
personality has been thoroughly documented,?° but other details of his 
prior health have been shielded from public view. 

Finally, we have a young president in the White House, whose age is 
close to that of John Kennedy’s when he was shot and killed. Bill Clinton 
seems healthy and is unlikely to suffer from heart disease or cancer, but 
he is not exempt from the powerful habit of denial. In any case, illness is 
unpredictable and he has never fully disclosed all of his medical records. 
Moreover, as he keeps pressing the flesh around the country, the Secret 
Service can never fully protect him from a determined assassin. 

It is in the public interest, and it is the public’s right to demand, 
that Clinton make his medical records fully available. He must also 
review the provisions of the 25th Amendment with the vice president, the 
White House physician, and the White House Counsel, and he must inform 
the country that such a review has been undertaken and that contingency 
plans are in place. 


Inform nsent, and the | f nfidentiali 
The 1992 presidential campaign threw into sharp relief the need for 


candidates to reveal their health histories. When the public votes, it is 
expressing its consent and endorsement in the ballot box. Such consent 
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can only be informed if it is based on full disclosure. In medicine, 
informed consent requires that any intervention to which a patient may be 
exposed must be explained, together with its risks, its potential benefits, 
the alternatives. Failure to convey such information is negligent and may 
well be considered malpractice. 

In recent years, malpractice doctrine has been considerably 
broadened to include the physician’s duty to obtain an informed refusal, to 
warn third parties, and to notify patients whenever 
past procedures or treatment are discovered to be potentially 
harmful. The physician has the duty to disclose information any 
and every time a risk is posed. 

What is a significant risk? In medicine, it is one material to the 
patient’s decision to undergo the proposed procedure or treatment. In 
presidential candidates, a significant risk is any illness that may impede 
the individual’s capacity for decision making for the nation, or that may 
render him disabled during the course of his tenure as president, and 
thereby unable to serve. 

Can anyone suggest that our leaders have a lesser obligation to 
inform the nation than a physician has to his patients? 

The public must be able to judge. In Kennedy’s battle against Nixon, 
general knowledge that he had Addison’s disease (adrenal insufficiency) 
might well have swung the election to Nixon. His brother and his 
physician vigorously denied its presence. 

In Roosevelt's quest for a fourth term, his chronic congestive heart 
failure and uncontrolled hypertension, if publicized, might well have 
brought Thomas Dewey into office. Roosevelt's physician gave him a clean 
bill of health. 

What are the implications for the president’s doctors, or for those 
of the candidates? Clearly, the physician may confront a potential 
conflict of interest between the confidentiality of the doctor-patient 
relationship and national needs. Although this is particularly true of the 
president’s physician, it also has application to the candidates. What 
ground rules can they live by? 

The issues of privacy, confidentiality, and doctor-patient privilege 
require both clarification and a perspective. The guidelines governing 
patient information are grounded in an interlocking set of principles. The 
patient has a right of privacy, recognized to different degrees by the 
federal and state constitutions and laws. The doctor has an ethical duty 
to maintain confidentiality, founded in the Hippocratic Oath and various 
professional codes of conduct. Finally, there is a general recognition of 
doctor-patient privilege, which gives medical information a protected 
status against forced disclosure in legal proceedings (for example, when a 
doctor is subpoenaed to testify or produce medical records).?° Both 


Privilege and confidentiality are often justified on the grounds that the 
doctor-patient relationship is important to society and dependent on full 
mutual disclosure by the participants.>' 

Any physician who disregards confidentiality may be subject to the 
censure of his colleagues or his professional organization. Violations of 
privacy may expose him to a lawsuit. In practice, such sanctions have 
proved weak and ineffective.°* Privilege, however, is an effective means 
for either patient or doctor to block disclosure in trials, administrative 
proceedings, or legislative hearings.°° 

There is no absolute guarantee of secrecy in the doctor-patient 
relationship. Medical ethics recognizes circumstances under which 
confidentiality may be breached, as does the law. No uniform national 
standards exist; each state has its own privilege laws, while each law has 
its exceptions. 


imitat Confidentiali 


Perhaps the most common medical disclosure is the recording of 
births, deaths, accidents and police cases in the news media. To assist in 
accurate reporting, the doctor is permitted under the American Medical 
Association’s (AMA) code of ethics to provide certain kinds of information 
without the patient’s consent. 

-Personal information: the patient's name, address, age, sex, race, 

etc. 

-Nature of the accident, including the name of the injured portion of 

the body. 

-Whether the patient was unconscious when brought to the hospital. 

-Whether the patient was injured by a knife or other sharp 

instrument or burns. 

-A statement of the patient’s condition, using classifications like 

“minor injuries,” or “good”, “fair”, “serious”, and “critical’.>4 

In other circumstances, unless otherwise required by law, the 
consent of the patient must be obtained before the physician reveals 
confidential material. The code further states that the physician should 
be careful to protect an intended victim from serious threats of bodily 
harm voiced by a patient.°° 

This reflects the principles articulated in the 1976 decision on 
Tarasoff vs. the Regents of the University of California. The case 
concerned parents who sued a psychiatrist for failing to warn their 
daughter of his patient’s murderous intentions.?® 


Although a distinction can be drawn between harmful actions of the 
patient and harms that result from a patient’s medical condition, both 
involve violating confidentiality in order to protect society or the safety 
of individuals. The two kinds of cases overlap in the case of AIDS. The 
AMA recommends that physicians attempt to persuade HIV-infected 
patients to warn others they might have infected. If this fails, the 
physician is urged to notify potential victims directly or through public 
health authorities.” 

The duty to warn or protect does not provide a clear-cut rule for 
action in every circumstance. Difficult risk-benefit issues arise: how 
severe must the harm be before it justifies breaching confidentiality? 
How certain should the doctor be that the harm will occur before the 
breach is justified? 

The physician may also have a duty to breach confidentiality if his 
patient poses a threat to himself, or if the patient is incompetent of self- 
care. But the duty to protect the patient is considered weaker than that of 
protecting third parties.°® 

Viewed through the prism of the physician to the president, he has a 
clear and continuing responsibility to inform the public in any case of 
serious illness that may impede or degrade the president's capacity to 
make decisions for the nation. Because the stakes are so high, he must err 
on the side of protecting the public from the actions of a sick chief 
executive. In order to do so, he must review this issue with the president 
at the time of his appointment; if the president fails to accept the need 
for such limits on confidentiality, the physician should refuse the 
appointment and publicly indicate his reasons for doing so. 

Most states have laws that require physicians to report to 
government agencies matters of public health and safety such as fetal 
deaths, gunshot and knife wounds, communicable diseases, the 
dispensation of controlled substances, suspected child abuse, and disorder 
impairing a motorist’s ability to drive safely. The misadministration of 
radioactive materials and fatalities resulting from blood transfusion 
must be recorded. Some states also have confidentiality exemptions or 
mandatory reporting for a variety of other cases: crime victims, poisoning 
and industrial accidents, abortion, and cancer cases.°9 

An ambiguous area related to presidential health monitoring exists 
when physicians and psychiatrists are used to examine individuals for 
security purposes, to determine suitability for various jobs, and to 
determine legal competence. The psychiatrist must inform the examinee 
fully of the lack of confidentiality at the beginning of the examination.*° 


Privil 


Doctor-patient privilege has little, if any, standing in common law. 
In the absence of relevant statutes, therefore, there is no privilege.*' 
Nearly all states have privilege laws, however. Privilege is often modeled 
on the attorney-client relationship, but is widely variable. There are 
often Tarasoff-type exceptions, obviating privilege when the patient's 
communications deal with harmful acts or crimes.* 

Privilege only applies to information acquired while the physician is 
acting in his professional capacity and must be relevant to the services 
being rendered.** A patient will generally be unable to claim privilege for 
information already disclosed to individuals or agencies unconnected with 
furtherance of his or her treatment. This extends the common law precept 
that communications made in the presence of disinterested third persons 
are not confidential.*4 

Privilege is often suspended in favor of protecting constitutional 
rights. For example, it does not apply when the material may exonerate an 
individual charged with a crime and when the material will cast doubt on 
the accuracy of adverse testimony. 

Hospitals may release medical information to law enforcement 
personnel voluntarily under a common law doctrine known as “qualified 
privilege”; both parties must have a legitimate interest in the transfer of 
information based on reasonable grounds. For example, police might 
request the results of a blood alcohol test.*° 


Medical Recor 


When the government or other large organizations are involved with 
medical records, more people may gain access to medical records. Perhaps 
the most common example is the sharing of information among different 
personnel responsible for providing treatment, as in a hospital. In the 
event of an emergency or incapacitation, records could become available to 


a variety of individuals, with or without the consumer's consent.*® 


This brief review should serve to emphasize the flimsiness of the 
refusals of Ross Perot or Bill Clinton to release their medical records on 
the grounds of privacy, or confidentiality. Three issues stand out 
regarding presidential health screening and monitoring. The first is that 
confidentiality is never absolute. In the absence of specific statutes, the 
law does not recognize privilege, allowing disclosures in court unless 
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specifically protected. Medical ethics recognizes that confidentiality 
must give way to ensure high standards of practice and to respond to legal 
requirements. Lawmakers in turn are willing to impose such demands 
when necessary. 

Second, there is no absolute distinction between confidential and 
non-confidential information. Whether information is disclosable is 
highly dependent on the circumstances in which it was produced and on 
unpredictable future contingencies. Furthermore, there are varying 
degrees of disclosure. If done without the patient’s consent, some degree 
of confidentiality may still hold. For example, while gunshot wounds must 
be reported, that does not mean that the information will necessarily be 
made public. 

This suggests that the health of presidents or candidates might be 
subject to independent oversight by a special body, without that body 
imparting all the information available Whether such discretionary 
disclosure could be justified is uncertain, although a host of unnecessary 
details might impede the public’s capacity to assess the report of the 
president’s health. 

A third issue is he importance generally accorded to the doctor- 
patient relationship both by the law and medical ethics. If no such 
relationship exists, as in court-mandated exams or pre-employment 
physicals, there may be a lesser basis for a strict standard of 
confidentiality. In presidential health screening, this would ease the 
invasion of an individual’s privacy when undertaken by a body specifically 
created for this purpose. The findings may be construed as lying outside a 
specific doctor-patient relationship. 


Paul Tsongas’s malignant tumor focussed national attention on the 
issue of presidential health. Newspapers called for candidates to make 
their full medical records available for evaluation by an independent 
panel.4” Senator Bob Kerry said that full disclosure of a presidential 
candidate’s health “has to become part of our election law.” He called for 
procedures that would be a condition of receiving federal campaign funds 
and Secret Service protection.*® 

Tsongas, who had endured the misery and uncertainty of his tumor 
and its spread with remarkable good humor for a decade, seemingly failed 
to understand its implications for the presidency. When asked if he had 
considered the consequences had he been elected, his response was: “If | 
were elected and | got cancer, I’m a president with cancer. That's all. | 


| 


would just live through it."*9 But that’s not “all”. And he might just not 
“live through it”. Even if he did, a tumor that has spread as widely as his 
invariably becomes the central focus of the sick patient. Problem solving 
for the nation may then be secondary to personal problem solving, and the 
vast amount of attention and energy required by the office may simply not 
be available. 
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QUESTION WORDING AND PARTISANSHIP: CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN 
PARTY LOYALTIES DURING THE 1992 ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


ABSTRACT 


Gallup macropartisanship varies more over time than aggregate measures of partisanship 
employing the standard Michigan Survey Research (SRC) party identification measure, but pre- 
vious analyses do not provide direct evidence about why Gallup macropartisanship is more vari- 
able. Although these differences could result from the short-term focus of the Gallup party affili- 
ation question, aggregate-level analyses cannot test the effects of question wording directly. 
Between March, 1992 and October, 1992 we conducted a series of question-wording experi- 
ments, employing six Computer Assisted Telephone Interview (CATI) statewide surveys of 
Michigan adults, including a four-wave panel study. Our analyses strongly suggest that the Gal- 
lup measure responds more to short-term political conditions and clearly demonstrate that the 
Gallup measure is less stable over time. These individual-level results help explain why Gallup 
macropartisanship varies more over time than aggregate measures of partisanship employing the 
standard SRC measure and raise questions about the degree to which one can generalize from 
analyses using the Gallup data to the research literature on party identification. 


Party identification is the most widely used attitudinal variable in the study of American 
politics. However, during the past two decades scholars have disagreed about the origins of par- 
tisanship, its stability among individuals and electorates, the best way to measure partisan loyal- 
ties, the extent to which party identification shapes or is shaped by policy preferences, the 
dimensionality of the party identification measure, and the meaning of partisan independence. ! 


In recent years controversies about the stability of party identification have sharpened.2 
Whether party identification is stable or malleable is central to theories of electoral behavior. In 
their classic study, The American Voter, Angus Campbell and his colleagues (1960) viewed party 
identification as a basic and highly stable social-psychological attachment that structured the way 
Americans evaluated candidates and viewed political issues. In contrast, revisionist theories 
maintain that party identification can be highly reactive to current evaluations of economic and 
political conditions (see especially, Fiorina, 1981). 


Two basic partisanship questions have been employed in this controversy. The most 
widely used question is the standard party identification question developed by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center (SRC), which is designed to measure long-term partisan 
attachments.3 That question reads as follows: 


Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, 
an Independent, or what?4 


The SRC question has been employed biennially by the National Election Studies (NES) since 
1952, and has been employed annually by the General Social Surveys (GSS) since 1972. 


The Gallup organization has also measured partisan loyalties, using a measure it labels 
"party affiliation." The Gallup question reads as follows: 


For reviews of research on party identification, see Abramson (1983), Asher (1983), and 
Kinder and Sears (1985). For a recent discussion of alternative theories of party identification, 
see Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde (1991), and for an analysis of the stability of partisanship in 
the United States, West Germany, and The Netherlands, see Barnes (1989). For an extensive 
argument that Independent leaners are best classified as partisans, see Keith et al. (1992). 


2 For a brief review of this controversy, see Niemi and Weisberg (1993). 
3 For the first use of this measure, see Belknap and Campbell (1951-52). 


4 The Michigan SRC also employs follow-up questions that measure the strength of 
partisanship among Republicans and Democrats and which determine whether self-prociaimed 
Independents feel closer to the Republican or Democratic party. We employ these follow-up 
questions to develop an alternative measure of partisanship that includes Independent leaners as 
partisans. 


In politics, as of today, do you consider yourself a Republican, a Democrat, or 
an Independent? 


The Gallup question is included in most Gallup surveys, and is therefore available to researchers 
on a monthly or quarterly basis. 


Controversies about the individual-level stability of partisanship have relied largely upon 
panel analyses of the SRC measure (see Achen, 1975; Alwin, Cohen, and Newcomb, 1991; 
Alwin and Krosnick, 1991; Asher, 1974; Brody, 1991; Brody and Rothenberg, 1988; Fiorina, 
1981; Franklin, 1992; Green and Palmquist, 1990, 1992; Hunter and Coggin, 1975; Lockerbie, 
1989; Miller, 1992; Niemi and Jennings, 1991). Donaid Green and Bradley Palmquist (1990; 
1992) present the most compelling evidence to date using these data. Their findings suggest that, 
once measurement error is taken into account, partisan loyalties, as measured by the Michigan 
SRC party identification question, are highly stable over time. 


In recent years there have also been several time series analyses of aggregate levels of par- 
tisanship among the electorate (see Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1992; Allsop and Weisberg, 
1988; MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson, 1989, 1992a, 1992b; Stimson, 1991; Weisberg and 
Smith, 1991). These studies utilize several partisanship questions, but rely mainly upon the Gal- 
lup party affiliation question because the Gallup data provide a finer grade measure of partisan 
loyalties over time. Michael MacKuen, Robert Erikson, and James Stimson (1989) provide the 
most significant analyses of the Gallup data by studying change in Gallup partisanship from 
1945 through 1987. They find substantial changes in Gallup macropartisanship (i.e., party affili- 
ation at the aggregate level). They suggest that changes in macropartisanship follow a structured 
pattern within presidential administrations, that they are related to short-term electoral outcomes, 
and that they are driven strongly by short-term economic and political evaluations. On the basis 
of these results, they argue that the traditional view of party identification must be substantially 
reformulated. 


In a recent study (Abramson and Ostrom, 1991), we use NES, GSS, and Gallup surveys to 
study aggregate-level changes in partisanship, analyzing both the SRC measure and the Gallup 
measure taken at one and two-year intervals. While we find that both measures of macroparti- 
sanship change over time, Gallup macropartisanship varies more than SRC macropartisanship. 
As we show, compared with the Gallup results, the NES and GSS results reveal less short-term 
variation and display less total variation. The NES partisanship results are less related to short- 
term electoral outcomes, and do not appear to be driven strongly by short-term economic and 
political evaluations. Even though our analyses clearly demonstrate that the SRC measure 
responds to short-term economic evaluations, our results are more compatible with The 
American Voter formulation.5 


For the most recent statement of this position, see Miller (1991). 


| 


We account for these differences by concluding that the Gallup party affiliation taps a dif- 
ferent aspect of partisanship than the SRC question. On their face, the SRC ("generally 
speaking" .. . "usually") and the Gallup ("as of today") items appear to have a different time ref- 
erent, with the Gallup item having a short-term focus. Indeed, Converse (1976) made this point 
fifteen years earlier, and Converse and Pierce (1986) argue that partisanship questions lacking a 
long-term component measure a fundamentally different phenomenon than the standard SRC 
question. As they write (1986, p. 73): 


Among other wording requirements, experience has shown that if the notion 

of custom or generality is not conveyed, as by "habituellement” (usually), 

the responses reasonably enough lose their long-term meaning. When the 
phrase "generally speaking" is dropped from the parent United States question, 
for example, the responses come to behave over time very much as statements 
of momentary vote preference, thereby obviating the whole point of the party 
identification measurement. 


If Converse and Pierce are correct, the Gallup measure should be substantially more responsive 
to short-term political events and conditions than the Michigan SRC measure.® [f this line of 
argument is valid, the MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson findings may be an artifact of using the 
Gallup question. 


The contradictory findings generated from analyses of the Gallup and SRC measure are 
difficult to reconcile with one another. MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson argue (1992b, p. 479) 
that "the important matter of reconciling macro movement of partisanship with micro theory 
about individual partisanship . . . remains a challenge." But if differences between the Gallup 
and SRC results are an artifact of question wording, complex efforts to resolve this problem are 
not necessary. Social scientists are now well aware that even relatively small differences in 
question wording can lead to substantially different results (see Schuman and Presser, 1981). 
Even so, with the exception of a paper by George Bishop, Alfred Tuchfarber, and Andrew Smith 
(1992), none of the evidence marshalled to date tests the effects of question wording directly. 
Differences between aggregate-level Gallup and SRC findings could result from question 
wording differences, but they could also result from the differential timing of polls that use the 
Gallup and SRC questions, from different procedures used by these polling agencies, or from the 
different context in which the SRC and Gallup questions are asked (see Bishop, Tuchfarber, and 
Smith, 1992). 


To determine whether question wording differences per se lead to different findings, we 
conducted a series of question-wording experiments. Our results suggest that responses to the 
Gallup question are more related to short-term political evaluations than responses to the SRC 
question and that responses to the Gallup question are less stable over time. Our individual-level 


Analyses by Borrelli, Lockerbie, and Niemi (1987) suggest that the Gallup measure might 
have systematic biases that favor the party advantaged in the most recent presidential election. 


results help explain why Gallup macropartisanship varies more over time than aggregate mea- 
sures of partisanship employing the SRC measure and raise questions about the extent to which 
one can generalize from findings based on Gallup data to the research literature on party identifi- 
cation. 


QUESTION-WORDING EXPERIMENTS 


Our question-wording experiments were conducted as part of a series of Computer 
Assisted Telephone Interview (CATI) statewide surveys measuring public policy preferences in 
Michigan during the 1992 election campaign. The surveys are briefly summarized in Table 1. 
As readers can see, we conducted a four-wave panel study in which the question formats were 
varied randomly among respondents. In addition, we conducted two cross-sectional studies in 
which all respondents were asked both the Gallup and SRC questions. A detailed discussion of 
the sampling procedures is provided in the Appendix. 


In addition to the partisanship questions, all six surveys asked questions designed to mea- 
sure short-term evaluations and electoral preferences. All six measured presidential approval 
(using the standard Gallup question), gubernatorial approval, and presidential vote preference. 
All but the first survey included the five items employed to create the index of consumer senti- 
ment (using the standard Michigan SRC questions’). In addition, the final three surveys asked 
respondents to evaluate George Bush’s handling of the economy and his handling of "our rela- 
tions with foreign countries." 


Because of the random allocation of the partisanship questions, there is no reason to expect 
any systematic differences among subsets of respondents who are asked different questions. In 
fact, there is very little difference among them.® Thus, if relationships differ among respondents 
who are asked different partisanship questions, they are very likely to result from differences in 
question wording. 


THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 


When short-term forces are weak, the Gallup and SRC questions are likely to yield similar 
results--there will be low levels of variability. When the political context is volatile, both mea- 
sures will change, but the degree of change will differ. If Converse and Pierce and if we are cor- 


The items used to construct this index are reported in Curtin (1982). We constructed an 
additive index (using listwise deletion), with scores ranging from a low of 0 to a high of 10. 


8 Panel survivors differ somewhat from those who were not reinterviewed. For example, 
they are somewhat more likely to be Republicans, to approve of Bush’s job performance, to be 
strong party identifiers, and to be white. But these differences are small, and there is no evidence 
of differential attrition among panelists who are asked the different question formats. 


Table 1. 


Summary of Question Wording Experiments 


Survey Dates Type of Sample 


Number of 
respondents 


Partisanship questions 


March 8-12, 
1992 


First wave of 
panel survey 


April 12-24, 
1992 


Cross-sectional 


Second wave of 
panel survey 


July 19- 
August 4, 


Cross-sectional 
1992 


September 12- 
19, 1992 


Third wave of 
panel survey 


October 20- 
26, 1992 


Fourth wave of 
panel survey 


Half asked the Michigan SRC 
questions; half asked the Gallup 
question. The question format 
was randomly assigned. 


All asked both the SRC questions 
and the Gallup question. Half 
asked the SRC questions at the 
beginning of the interview and 
the Gallup question at the end; 
half asked the Gallup question 
at the beginning of the 
interview and the SRC questions 
at the end. The question order 
was randomly assigned. 


Half the respondents asked the 
SRC questions in the first wave 
were asked the SRC questions 
again, half were asked the 
Gallup question. Half the 
respondents asked the Gallup 
question in the first wave were 
asked the Gallup question again, 
half were asked the SRC 
questions. The question format 
was randomly assigned. 


Same as the April 12-24 cross- 
sectional survey. 


Respondents asked the SRC 
questions in the first wave were 
asked the SRC questions again; 
Respondents asked the Gallup 
question in the first wave were 
asked the Gallup question again. 


Respondents asked the SRC 
questions in the second wave were 
asked the SRC questions again; 
Respondents asked the Gallup 
question in the second wave were 
asked the Gallup question again. 


Source: The surveys were Computer Assisted Telephone Interview (CATI) 
statewide surveys of Michigan residents 18 years old and above. 
conducted by the Survey Research Division of the Institute for Public Policy 


and Social Research, Michigan State University. 


in our surveys are available on request. 


They were 


The six questionnaires used 


=) 
1992 


rect, the preface to the Gallup question will amplify the impact of short-term forces, whereas the 
preface to the SRC question will attenuate their impact. 


Our surveys began shortly before Super Tuesday (March 10), when many pundits expected 
an unpopular Bush to be reelected. By the third survey H. Ross Perot had begun to lead Bush in 
national public opinion polls, as well as in polls in several key states. By the July-August sur- 
vey, Perot had withdrawn from the presidential contest (on July 16), and Bill Clinton held a 
strong lead over Bush in national opinion polls, as well as in many statewide polls. By our Sep- 
tember survey, Clinton’s lead over Bush had narrowed somewhat, and Perot had not yet reen- 
tered the presidential race. By our final survey, Perot had reentered the contest (on October 1), 
and had participated in the three presidential debates (October 11, 15, 19). Bush was trailing 
badly in the polls, and Perot was surging. Most Michigan polls, including ours, showed Clinton 
with a 10 to 15 percentage point lead over Bush. 


During these seven months the presidential contest changed dramatically in other ways. 
During our first survey, the Democratic nomination contest was still competitive, but by May 
Clinton was the presumptive nominee. For our final three polls, Clinton was the official Demo- 
cratic nominee. While Bush was clearly the presumptive Republican nominee in March, Pat 
Buchanan was still campaigning actively. By May, Bush had won enough delegates to assure his 
renomination, although approval for his presidential performance continued to erode. Our July- 
August poll began three days after the Democratic convention (July 13-16), and ended 13 days 


before the Republican convention began (August 17-20). By September, Bush was the official 
Republican nominee. 


Political competition varied from state to state. Michigan is similar to the United States 
demographically, although its electorate is marginally younger than the U.S. electorate and has a 
slightly larger percentage of African-Americans. It is a competitive two-party state. Michigan 
has historically been somewhat more Republican than most non-Southern states, but in nine of 
the twelve presidential elections since World War I, Michigan has voted for the winning presi- 
dential candidate. Thomas E. Dewey (a Michigan native) won Michigan in 1948, and Gerald R. 
Ford (whose only elective office was as a congressman from Grand Rapids) carried Michigan in 
1976. On the other hand, in 1968 Hubert H. Humphrey carried the state, with George C. Wallace 
winning 10% of the vote. In 1992, Michigan voted 44% for Clinton, 36% for Bush, and 19% for 
Perot (compared with 43%, 37%, ar ' 19% for the nation as a whole). 


Although the political climate in Michigan was similar to that of the nation as a whole, it 
did have some special characteristics. Michigan was holding its first presidential primary since 
1980, and the first since 1976 that was officially recognized by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Over the course of the campaign, Michigan became a "battleground" state. Bush and 
Clinton both made numerous visits, and Michigan was the site of the final presidential debate 
(October 19). The hotly contested presidential race may have politicized the Michigan elector- 
ate. Despite the absence of any major statewide races (John Engler, the Republican governor, 
was in the second year of his four-year term and neither of the state’s two Democratic Senators 
was up for reelection), turnout rose seven points, compared with five points for the nation as a 


whole. Michigan voters, along with voters in thirteen other states, approved a ballot proposal 
limiting congressional terms. But all eleven House incumbents who ran in the general election 
were reelected. Michigan elected ten Democrats and six Republicans to the 103rd Congress, 
close to the 258 to 176 ratio for all major-party House seats. 


In short, Michigan may be distinctive, but it is scarcely atypical. If we find that the Michi- 
gan electorate reacts differently to the Gallup and SRC partisanship questions, it is highly likely 
that similar results would be found among the national electorate. 


AGGREGATE DIFFERENCES 


Aggregate differences in partisanship must be assessed in light of the prevailing political 
context. Overall levels of presidential approval provide the single most visible quantitative 
indicator of the political context. High levels of approval are usually associated with peace, eco- 
nomic prosperity, and the absence of scandal, although presidents often experience temporary 
surges of approval in periods of major international activity. When assessing presidential 
approval, the 50% benchmark takes on special significance. From 1956 through 1992 seven 
presidents have sought to be returned to the White House. All four with Gallup approval rating 
above 50% were successful; all three with ratings below 50% were defeated. When presidential 
approval is low, the political context often becomes quite volatile. In March 1992, when our sur- 
veys began, Gallup polls revealed that only 41% of the American public approved of Bush’s per- 
formance as president, and by the end of July his approval rating fell to 29%. Although his 
approval rating improved somewhat, no Gallup poll between then and the election registered an 
approval rating above 40%. 


Based upon previous research (see Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde, 1991; Abramson and 
Ostrom, 1991; MacKuen, Stimson, and Erikson, 1989), we expect both the Gallup and the SRC 
measure to be responsive to presidential approval. But, if we are correct, the Gallup measure 
will be more responsive than the SRC measure. Furthermore, given that Bush is a Republican, 
the impact of the political context will affect Republicans and Democrats differently. Our thesis 
suggests that the Republican party will register higher levels of support with the SRC measure 
than with the Gallup measure. Disapproval with Bush will be less likely to affect overall levels 
of support for the Democratic party. Democrats will remain Democrats, whereas Republicans 
disaffected with Bush may become Independents. But Republicans will not necessarily switch 
their loyalties to the Democratic party, and Independents disaffected with Bush are likely to 
remain Independents. Therefore, support for the Democrats should be similar regardless of 
which measure is used. Our thesis was essentially silent about the proportion of Independents. 
In fact, NES surveys have consistently found more Independents than the Gallup surveys (see 
Abramson, 1983). Even so, if the Gallup question is more responsive to short-term political con- 
ditions one might expect more Independents with the Gallup measure. Many voters may have 
been rethinking their partisanship, and there was a strong Independent presidential candidate for 
much of this period. 


Table 2 presents the distribution of partisan loyalties in all six surveys, controlling for 
question type. As the table indicates, all three hypotheses are supported. More Republicans are 
found in all six surveys when the SRC question is used, with differences ranging from 1.1% to 
6.0%. Differences in Democratic support are quite small, the largest being only 1.3 percentage 
points. And in five of the six surveys, there are more Independents when the Gallup question is 
used, with differences ranging from 2.5% to 6.8%. Although differing levels of Republican sup- 
port and of Independence are not significantly different at the conventional .05 level, the direc- 
tional nature of all three hypotheses is supported.? 


Table 2 also presents the MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson macropartisanship score. Their 
measure is simply the percentage of partisans who say they are Democrats. Together, the three 
separate hypotheses predict that Gallup macropartisanship should be more Democratic than SRC 
macropartisanship. As Table 2 reveals, in five of our six surveys, the Michigan electorate is 
more Democratic with the Gallup measure. In March, May, and October, the Gallup question 
reveals that a slight majority of partisans are Democrats, whereas the Michigan SRC measure 
reveals a slight Republican majority.!0 Throughout this period in which Bush had low approval 
ratings, the ratio of Democrats to Republicans was higher with the Gallup measure. The consis- 
tency of these results strongly suggest that the Gallup measure is more responsive to volatility in 
the political context. !1 


When we compare the distribution of Republicans, Independents, and Democrats, we 
found that the distribution was significantly different at the .05 level (with two degrees of free- 
dom) in the May survey. The differences for the March survey fell just short of significance at 
the conventional .05 level (p = .06). 


10 ‘For both our April and July-August surveys we compared the aggregate distribution of 
partisanship among respondents who were asked the SRC questions or the Gallup question early 
in the interview and those who were asked the SRC questions or the Gallup question late in the 
interview. For the April survey, there were virtually no differences between the distribution of 
responses among respondents asked these questions early and late in the interview. For the July- 
August survey, we found that respondents who were randomly chosen to be asked the SRC ques- 
tions early and the Gallup question late were marginally more Democratic than those who were 
randomly chosen for the alternative format. 


11 Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith (1992) present comparisons of the aggregate differences in 
partisanship in seven telephone polls that they conducted in Ohio between April 1991 and June 
1992. Among these surveys, only a study of the Greater Cincinnati area conducted in Novem- 
ber-December, 1991 found a significant difference (at two degrees of freedom) between results 
using the Gallup measure and those using the Michigan SRC format. They conclude that the 
lack of aggregate differences in the distribution of Gallup and SRC responses suggests that the 
greater volatility of Gallup partisanship during the postwar years is unlikely to result from differ- 
ences in question wording. 


Bishop and his colleagues present the results of one especially interesting survey, but do 
not discuss their implications. Their earliest study was a statewide survey in Ohio conducted in 
April, 1991. This is an important period, since several analysts have pointed to the surge in 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Partisanship, by Question Format 


Survey Dates: March 8-12, 1992 April 12-24, 1992 May 14-22,1992 
Question Format: Michigan Michigan Michigan 
SRC Gallup SRC Gallup SRC 

Partisanship: 

Republican 31.4% 25.4% 

Independent 37.33 44.1 

Democrat 27.8 26.7 

Other response 


Don‘t know 2.39 


Total percent 100.1% 100.1% 100.1% 100.1% 
(Number) (526) (524) (970) (427) 


Macropartisanship 
score a 


Source: See Table 1. 


a Percentage of major-party supporters who are Democrats. 


(48 .0 .0 
100.0% 
(389) 


July 19-August 4, 1992 


Michigan 
Gallup 


99.9% 
(869) 


September 12-19, 


Michigan 
SRC 


100.0% 
(390) 


1992 


October 20-26, 1992 


Michigan 
SRC 


100.1% 
(370) 


Gallup 


100.0% 
(361) 


16.7% 27.5% 26.4% 31.0% 28.2% 31.4% 27.7% : 
5.8 39.5 38.6 40.3 42.8 36.5 39.6 
752% 30.0 31.2 26.9 27.9 30.3 31.6 
‘a .0 a 3 .0 
.0 2.6 3.9 1.5 .8 1.6 
\o 
» 
389) (869) (376) 
0.5 52.2 54.2 46.5 49.8 49.1 53.3 


SHORT-TERM EVALUATIONS AND ELECTORAL PREFERENCES 


Our previous aggregate-level analyses (Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, Tables 3 and 4) 
demonstrate that changes in Gallup partisanship are more strongly related to short-term evalua- 
tions and electoral outcomes than changes in partisanship as measured by the standard Michigan 
SRC questions. Because the Gallup surveys seldom include questions that allow researchers to 
identify Independents who lean toward a major party, we used a single measure of Gallup macro- 
partisanship--the percentage of partisans who said they were Democrats. On the other hand, we 
constructed two measures of Michigan SRC partisanship. The first, which we labelled NES, (or 
GSS) was the percentage of party identifiers who said they were Democrats; the second, which 
we labelled NES» (or GSS2) was the percentage of Democratic identifiers and Independents who 
"leaned" toward the Democratic party divided by the total percentage of party identifiers and 
Independent leaners. In most cases, aggregate change in the second measure was more strongly 
related to short-term evaluations and electoral outcomes (see Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 
Tables 3 and 4). At the individual level, however, including leaners might lead to weaker rela- 
tionships. Relationships between short-term political preferences and partisanship are always 
highest among strong party identifiers, and when Independent leaners are classified as partisans, 
the proportion of partisans who are strong party identifiers is reduced. 


For Table 3 we construct the microlevel equivalents of our measures, and show their rela- 
tionship to short-term evaluations and electoral preferences. SRC, is based upon party identifi- 
ers and excludes all Independents; SRC, includes Independents who lean toward either the 
Republican or Democratic party.!2 For the Gallup question we construct a single measure that 
excludes Independents. All correlations are calculated so that the expected zero-order relation- 
ships are positive. Our thesis predicts that short-term evaluations and voting preferences will be 
more strongly related to the Gallup measure.!3 For every comparison the correlation between 


Republicanism in national polls using the Gallup measure conducted shortly after the Persian 
Gulf War (see Abramson and Ostrom, 1992; Kagay, 1991; Kohut, 1991). Among Ohio respon- 
dents who were asked the Gallup question, 50.8% of those who supported a major party (N = 
181) were Republicans; among respondents who were asked the SRC question, 42.8% of those 
who identified with a major party (N = 201) identified as Republicans. 


12 Weuse the acronym SRC rather than NES to emphasize that these surveys employ the 
Michigan SRC measure, but were not conducted as part of the National Election Studies. 


13. Analyses by Ostrom and Simon (1988) of the 1980 NES year-long panel study strongly 
suggest that presidential approval is more responsive to short-term fluctuations than the Mich- 
igan SRC measure of party identification. Using our own surveys, we measured the overtime 
stability of presidential approval, gubernatorial approval, presidential vote preferences, and con- 
sumer sentiment. Except for presidential vote preferences, overtime relationships are high, but 
they are all below the overtime stability of either the SRC or Gallup measures of partisanship 
(see Table 6). 


Gallup partisanship and the short-term indicator should be higher than the correlation between 
the SRC measure and that indicator. This relationship should hold regardless of whether we 
employ the SRC measure based only upon self-proclaimed partisans (SRC,) or the SRC measure 
that classifies Independent leaners as partisans (SRC}).!4 


Most of our results support our basic thesis. In all six surveys, Gallup partisanship is more 
strongly related to the standard measure of presidential approval than either of the two SRC mea- 
sures. In all three surveys rating approval of Bush’s economic performance, Gallup partisanship 
is more strongly related to approval than either of the two SRC measures. In all three of these 
surveys, Gallup partisanship is more strongly related to approval of Bush’s foreign policy perfor- 
mance than either of the two SRC measures. In five of the six surveys, Gallup partisanship is 
more strongly related to gubernatorial approval than either of the SRC measures. 


Because of the changing nature of the presidential race, we altered our measure of presi- 
dential vote preference across the six surveys. In March, we paired Bush against "any Demo- 
crat," whereas in April we paired Bush against Clinton. In subsequent surveys, we paired Bush 
against Clinton, but the questions were altered to take into account whether or not Perot was run- 
ning. For our final four surveys, therefore, we show relationships between partisanship and a 
two-way choice between Bush and Clinton and a three-way measure that includes support for 
Perot. 


In five of our six surveys, Gallup partisanship is more strongly related to presidential vote 
choices than either of the two SRC measures. However, our September results do not support 
our thesis. Regardless of whether we used a two-way or three-way measure of presidential vote 
preference, Gallup partisanship is less related to presidential vote preferences than SRC}. 


In all five surveys employing the consumer sentiment questions, Gallup partisanship is 
more strongly related to consumer sentiment than either SRC measure. However, the differences 
are substantial only in the September survey. 


These results are remarkably consistent. In 30 of the 33 comparisons, responses to the 
Gallup measure are more strongly related to the short-term indicators than responses to SRC;. In 
all 33 comparisons, the responses to the Gallup measure are more strongly related to these short- 


14 For both the April and the July-August surveys, we conducted a separate analysis among 
respondents who were asked the Michigan SRC questions early in the interviews and those who 
were asked the SRC questions late in the interviews. Likewise, we conducted an analysis among 
respondents who were asked the Gallup question early in the interview and those who were 
asked the Gallup question late in the interview. There are occasional differences between the 
relationships among those asked these questions early and late in the interviews, but these differ- 
ences are not systematic. 


TABLE 3. Product-Moment Correlations Between Short-Term Evaluations and 
Partisanship, by Question Format? 


Question Format: Michigan SRCP 
SRC, SRC, Gallup 


Survey Dates: 


March 8-12, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference? 


April 12-24, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference® 
Consumer sentiment 


May 14-22, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference 
Presidential vote preferenceY 
Consumer sentiment 


f 


July 19-August 4, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Presidential approval 

(of handling economy) 
Presidential approval 

(of handling foreign affairs) 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference® 
Presidential vote preference® 
Consumer sentiment 


- 12 - 
(283) .45 (422) .56 (264) 
-62 (243) .58 (352) -74 (233) 
(478) .49 (736) .59 (464) 
.45 (479) .43 (743) -49 (461) 
-77 (410)  .67 (620) -79 (402) 
-29 (430) .28 (680) -30 (415) 
-39 (256) .35 (381) -55 (202) 
-40 (245) .32 (372) -47 (203) 
(963) (233) .84 (148) 
-62 (232) .54 (351) -75 (190) 
.29 (222) .26 (342) -34 (183) 
-57 (470) .54 (699) .61 (474) 
-39 (483) .38 (715) -41 (485) 
-49 (468) .41 (688) -52 (470) 
-45 (459) .40 (672) -47 (457) 
-77 (452) .74 (640) -80 (454) 
-71 (467) .68 (671) -73 (466) 
-26 (334) .27 (500) -31 (338) 


(Table 3, continued) 


Question Format: Michigan SRCP 
SRC, SRC, GallupS 


Survey Dates: 
September 12-19, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Presidential approval 

(of handling economy) 
Presidential approval 

(of handling foreign affairs) 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference® 
Presidential vote preference? 
Consumer sentiment 


October 20-26, 1992 


Presidential approval 
Presidential approval 

(of handling economy) 
Presidential approval 

(of handling foreign affairs) 
Gubernatorial approval 
Presidential vote preference’ 
Presidential vote preferenceY 
Consumer sentiment 


Source: See Table 1. 


@ Relationships are Pearson’s rs. All correlations have been calculated so 
that the predicted zero-order relationships are positive. The number of cases 
upon which these correlations are based is in parentheses. 


b SRC, is based upon respondents who identify as either Republicans or 
Democrats. SRC, also includes Independents who feel closer to the Republican 
or the Democratic party. 


© The Gallup measure is based upon respondents who say they are either 
Republicans or Democrats. 


4 Bush versus "any Democrat." © Bush versus Clinton. £ Choice among Bush, 
Perot, and Clinton, with Perot supporters excluded. %Y Choice among Bush, 
Perot, and Clinton, with Perot supporters in an intermediate position between 
Bush and Clinton supporters. ® Choice among Bush, Perot, and Clinton, if 
Perot were on the ballot. Perot supporters in an intermediate position 
between Bush and Clinton supporters. i Choice among Bush, Perot, and Clinton, 
if Perot was still a candidate. Perot supporters in an intermediate position 
between Bush and Clinton supporters. 


- 13- 
-€225) (334) -61 (209) 
(333) -49 (207) 
-37 (214) €328) -45 (206) 
-42 (322) {€20L) 
(495) C297) -79 (196) 
-75 (209) “69° (358) (597) 
-31 (140) CES) -48 (145) 
-64 (228) -59 (326) -78 (207) 
(225) -47 (324) we 
-91 (219) -46 (319) -53 (206) 
-48 (221) -48 (316) -50 (203) 
GEE?) -83 (248) 
-78 (210) -75 (307) -87 (204) 
-41 (183) -40 (267) -42 (179) 


term indicators than are responses to SRC}. These results strongly suggest that the Gallup ques- 
tion is more likely to capture short-term preferences than the Michigan SRC question. !5 


Despite the consistency of these findings, the Gallup and SRC results are not dramatically 
different in statistical terms. Of course, all of the zero-order relationships reported in Table 3 are 
statistically significant, regardless of which measure is used. To determine whether the differ- 
ences in the relationships between the Gallup measure and short-term indicators are significantly 
different from the relationships between Michigan SRC partisanship and these indicators, we 
regressed these short-term indicators against a composite partisanship measure, a dummy variab- 
le for question type, and an interactive term. Assessing the statistical significance of the interac- 
tive term provides a direct test of the differences in question type (see Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977). We restricted our tests to the differences in the relationships between SRC, and Gallup. 
Differences are statistically significant in only three cases.!© In spite of the absence of statistical 
significance between question types, the consistency of the results strongly suggests that these 
two question formats do tap different properties. 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN THE SAME SURVEYS 


As we noted above, the April survey revealed a similar aggregate-level distribution of par- 
tisanship using both the Gallup and the Michigan SRC questions. But individuals may be 


answering these questions differently. The first part of Table 4 presents the joint distribution of 
responses to the Michigan SRC and the Gallup partisanship questions, and classifies SRC Inde- 
pendent leaners as Independents. Bear in mind that all respondents were asked both the full SRC 
battery and the basic Gallup question (with the order of questions randomly distributed).!7 

These questions were separated by about 12 minutes, with most of the intervening questions 
related to public policy questions about Michigan. Of course, answering these questions might 
lead some individuals to change their partisan preferences. Also, we cannot determine whether 
there would have been change if respondents were asked the same question at the beginning and 


Despite the consistency of our findings, we must note that Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith 
(1992) found little difference in the relationships between respondents who are asked the Gallup 
question and those who are asked the Michigan SRC question. Most of their surveys, however, 
were not conducted during a political campaign. 


16 The correlation between Gallup partisanship and presidential approval is significantly 
greater than the correlation between SRC, and presidential approval in both the May and the 
October surveys. The correlation between Gallup partisanship and approval of Bush’s handling 
of the economy is significantly greater than the correlation between SRC, and economic 
approval in the September survey. 


17 To the best of our knowledge, the only other survey in which respondents were asked both 
the Michigan SRC and the Gallup question was a National Opinion Research Center amalgam 
survey conducted in 1973 (see Green and Schickler, forthcoming). 


end of the interview.!8 Lastly, responding to the first partisanship question might influence 
responses to the second. However, we think it is unlikely that either "assimilation" or "contrast" 
effects (see Schwarz and Sudman, 1992) influence our substantive conclusions (see notes 10, 14, 
18, and 19). 


Most respondents answer the Michigan SRC and Gallup questions the same way.!9? Read- 
ing from left to right down the diagonal of the first part of the table, we can see that 85.9% of the 
respondents are classified the same way with both questions. But there is some movement away 
from both parties when the Gallup question is employed, and some movement toward Indepen- 
dence. Eleven percent of the SRC Republicans are not Gallup Republicans, mainly because they 
are Independents "as of today;" only 7.6% of the Gallup Republicans are not SRC Republicans; 
13.6% of the SRC Democrats are not Gallup Democrats, while only 9.5% of the Gallup Demo- 
crats are not SRC Democrats; 9.7% of the SRC Independents are not Gallup Independents, while 
14.8% of the Gallup Independents are not SRC Independents. In the second part of Table 4, we 
reclassify Michigan SRC Independents according to the party toward which they lean. Now 
there are substantial differences between the two distributions, and only 61.6% of the respon- 
dents are classified the same on both questions. 


We were concerned that in a brief interview respondents would object if they were asked 
the identical question twice, and were even concerned that respondents might object to being 


asked both partisanship questions. For both our April and July-August surveys, we instructed the 
interviewers to note whether respondents commented about a similar question being asked earlier 
in the interview. In fact, few respondents commented on having been asked a similar question 
earlier in the interview. 


19 Wecannot definitely dismiss the possibility that asking the first partisanship question con- 
tributes to this similarity. However, it is equally plausible that asking the first question contrib- 
utes to differences between the two responses. For both the April and July-August survey we 
examined the joint distribution of Michigan SRC partisanship and Gallup partisanship among 
respondents who were asked the SRC questions early in the interview and the Gallup question 
late in the interview. We then examined the joint distribution of SRC and Gallup partisanship 
among respondents who were asked the Gallup question early in the interview and the SRC 
questions late. In both surveys, the percentage who were classified the same on both measures 
was somewhat greater when the Gallup question was asked early in the interview and the SRC 
questions at the end. Among respondents who were asked the Gallup question first in the April 
survey (N = 485), 88.2% were classified the same way on both measures; among those who were 
asked the Gallup question last (N = 478), 83.5% were classified the same on both. Among 
respondents who were asked the Gallup question first in the July-August survey (N = 431), 
90.5% were classified the same on both measures; among those who were asked the Gallup ques- 
tion last (N = 427), 84.8% were classified the same on both. This raises the possibility of a "con- 
trast" effect when the Gallup question follows the SRC questions. But, as noted above (note 14), 
there is no systematic tendency for the responses to the Gallup item to be more related to short- 
term evaluations when the Gallup item is asked after the SRC questions. 


TABLE 4. Joint Distribution of Michigan SRC Partisans and Gallup Partisans 
(Survey conducted April 12-24, 1992. All respondents were asked 
both the Michigan SRC questions and the Gallup question. ) 


Michigan SRC Partisanship (All Independents as Independents) 


Repub- Indepen- Demo- Other re- Don’t 
lican dent crat sponse know 


Gallup Partisanship: 


Republican 1.3% .3% 
Independent 37.8% 2.6% - 6% . 8% 
Democrat 1.7% .0% 
Other response .1% .3% .0% 
Don’t know ‘ 9% .3% 1.5% . 8% 


Total percent = 99.8% Number = 963 
Percentage same on both measures = 85.9% 
Michigan SRC Partisanship (Independent Leaners as Partisans) 


Repub- Indepen- Demo- Other re- 
lican dent crat sponse 


Gallup Partisanship: 


Independent 9% 16.1% 6% . 8% 
Democrat : .3% 232% .0% 
Other response .1% .3% .0% 
Don’t know ; -4% . 6% 1.5% . 8% 


Total percent = 99.9% Number = 963 
Percentage same on both measures = 61.6% 


Source: See Table 1. 
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TABLE 5. Joint Distribution Michigan SRC Partisans and Gallup Partisans 
(Survey conducted July 19-August 4, 1992. All respondents were 
asked both the Michigan SRC questions and the Gallup question.) 


Michigan SRC Partisanship (All Independents as Independents) 


Repub- Indepen- Demo- Other re- Don’t 
lican dent crat sponse know 


Gallup Partisanship: 


Republican 
Independent 6% 4% 
Other response .0% .0% 
Don’t know . 8% .3% 


Total percent = 99.8% Number = 859 
Percentage same on both measures = 87.2% 
Michigan SRC Partisanship (Independent Leaners as Partisans) 


Repub- Indepen- Demo- Other re- Don’t 
lican dent crat sponse know 


Gallup Partisanship: 


Independent 10.2% 15.19 
Democrat 30.6% .2% .0% 


Total percent = 99.8% Number = 859 
Percentage same on both measures = 67.3% 


Source: See Table 1. 


- - 

0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
.2% 


The July-August poll provides an additional opportunity to compare responses to the SRC 
and Gallup questions within the same survey. The first part of Table 5 presents the joint distribu- 
tion of responses to the Michigan SRC and the Gallup partisanship questions, and classifies 
SRC Independents as Independents. The questions were separated by about 15 minutes. As with 
the April test, most of the items separating the partisanship questions were about public policy 
in Michigan. 


Again, most respondents answer the Michigan SRC and Gallup questions the same way. 
Reading from left to right down the diagonal of the first part of the table, we can see that 87.2% 
of the respondents are classified the same way with both questions. There is now movement 
away from the Republicans when the Gallup question is employed: 11.8% of the SRC Republi- 
cans are not Gallup Republicans; among SRC Democrats, only 7.7% are not also Gallup Demo- 
crats. In the second part of Table 5, we reclassify Michigan SRC Independents according to the 
party toward which they lean. Now there are substantial differences between the two distribu- 
tions, and only 67.3% of the respondents are classified the same on both questions. 


In both the April and the July-August polls, individual differences result mainly from 
movement into and out of the Independent category. In our April survey, regardless of which 
measure of partisanship is employed, only four SRC Republicans say they are Democrats "as of 
today" and only three SRC Democrats are scored as Gallup Republicans. When we classify SRC 
Independent leaners as Independents in our July-August poll, only two SRC Republicans say 


they are Democrats "as of today" and only one SRC Democrat is scored as a Gallup Republican. 
If SRC leaners are classified as partisans, four SRC Republicans are scored as Gallup Democrats, 
and two SRC Democrats are scored as Gallup Republicans. but as both Tables 4 and 5 reveal, 
nearly one in ten respondents is classified as a partisan on one measure and as a self-professed 
Independent on the other. These differences appear to result partly from short-term political 
conditions, with short-term forces appearing to have a greater impact upon responses to the 
Gallup question. 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL STABILITY 


If the Michigan SRC measure taps long-term partisan loyalties compared with the Gallup 
question, responses to the SRC question should be more stable over time than responses to the 
Gallup question. Furthermore, differences in overtime stability should become sharper as the 
election approaches. By comparing responses in our four panels, we can determine the stability 
of responses. As Table 6 shows, we divided our subsets according to the questions that were 
asked. The number of subsets is limited because respondents were asked the same partisanship 
questions in March and September and the same questions in May and October. Thus, there are 
never more than four possible question pairings for any overtime comparison, and for the first 
and third wave comparison and for the second and fourth wave comparison there are only two 


| 


possible combinations. But for all panel comparisons we can compare respondents who are 
always asked the SRC questions with those who are always asked the Gallup question.20 


We conducted analyses for alternative measures of overtime stability, using a three-by- 
three measure including Independents as a middle category. For all of our two-wave compari- 
sons, we report two measures of overtime stability for each subgroup: the percentage who are 
classified the same way on both waves and a Pearson’s r. For our three-wave comparisons, we 
report the percentage who are classified the same way in all three interviews, and for our four- 
wave comparison we report the percentage who are classified the same way in all four inter- 
views. 


We turn first to the two-wave comparisons. There are six possible panel comparisons, and 
in all six cases overtime stability is highest when respondents are asked the SRC question in both 
waves. This greater stability is revealed both through the correlational analysis and by examin- 
ing the percentage who are classified the same way in both surveys. 


There are four possible question distributions for each of the four three-wave comparisons. 
In all four comparisons, the percentage who are consistent across three waves is highest when 
respondents are asked the SRC question in all three surveys. 


For the four-wave comparison, there are also four possible question distributions. Once 
again, the percentage who are consistent across all four waves is highest for respondents who are 
asked the SRC question in all four surveys. Nearly three out of four are consistent across all four 
interviews. Among respondents who are asked the Gallup question in all four surveys, just over 
three out of five are consistent across all four surveys. 


As expected, the differences between the SRC and Gallup formats is greatest in the final 
wave of our study, conducted only two weeks before the election at the point of maximum politi- 
cal volatility. In six of the seven comparisons including the fourth wave, respondents who are 
always asked the SRC question over time are at least 10 percentage points more likely to give 
consistent responses than respondents who are always asked the Gallup question. 


As with our other analyses, we conducted tests of significance. We restricted our compari- 
sons to differences in the relationships between respondents who were always asked the Michi- 
gan SRC question and those who were always asked the Gallup question. We determined 
whether the percentage classified as stable over time was significantly greater with the SRC mea- 
sure by conducting chi-square tests with one degree of freedom. Just over half of the differences 
between respondents asked the SRC questions across time and those who were asked the Gallup 
question are statistically significant at the conventional .05 level, including the difference 


20 In fact, these are the most meaningful comparisons. When respondents are asked a mix of 
the SRC questions and the Gallup questions, we cannot determine whether differences over time 
result from attitude change or from question-wording effects. 
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TABLE 6. Overtime Stability of Partisanship Across Four Waves, by Question 
Format (Based upon a Three-way Comparison of Republicans, Democrats, 


and Independents) @ 


Percentage same 


Overtime Relationship 


in both surveys 


Pearson’s r 


(Number ) 


Wave 1 


SRC 
SRC 
Gallup 
Gallup 


Wave 1 


SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 1 


SRC 
SRC 
Gallup 
Gallup 


Wave 2 


SRC 
SRC 
Gallup 
Gallup 


Wave 2 


SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 3 


SRC 
SRC 
Gallup 
Gallup 


Two-Wave Comparisons 


Wave 2 


SRC 
Gallup 
SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 3 


SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 4 


SRC 
Gallup 
SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 3 


SRC 
Gallup 
SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 4 


SRC 
Gallup 


Wave 4 


SRC 
Gallup 
SRC 
Gallup 


— 
— 
79.5% .81 (205) 
77.4% .73 (186) 
75.9% .74 (199) 
76.3% .72 (190) 
— 
79.0% .79 (367) 
— 
81.5% .83 (178) 
76.2% .76 (172) 
72.0% .74 (168) 
71.4% .67 (175) 
— 
84.9% (172) 
82.6% .83 (172) | 
80.0% .78 (160) 
82.2% .79 (157) 
— 
84.5% .86 (323) 
79.5% .79 (302) 
90.0% .89 (161) | 
82.0% .79 (161) 
76.9% .80 (160) 
80.1% .79 (151) 


(Table 6, continued) 


Overtime Relationship Percentage same 
in all three surveys (Number ) 


Three-Wave Comparisons 
Wave 1 Wave 2 Wave 3 


SRC SRC SRC 
SRC Gallup SRC 
Gallup SRC Gallup 
Gallup Gallup Gallup 


Wave 1 Wave 2 Wave 4 


SRC SRC SRC 
SRC Gallup Gallup 
Gallup SRC SRC 
Gallup Gallup Gallup 


Wave 1 Wave 3 Wave 4 


SRC SRC SRC 
SRC SRC Gallup 
Gallup Gallup SRC 
Gallup Gallup Gallup 


Wave 2 Wave 3 Wave 4 


SRC SRC SRC 83.0% 
SRC Gallup SRC 70.5% 
Gallup SRC Gallup 70.5% 
Gallup Gallup Gallup 70.7% 


Overtime Relationship Percentage same 
in all four surveys (Number ) 


Four-Wave Comparison 
Wave 1 Wave 2 Wave 3 Wave 4 
SRC SRC SRC SRC 
SRC Gallup SRC Gallup 


Gallup SRC Gallup SRC 
Gallup Gallup Gallup Gallup 


Source: See Table 1. 


@ Compares Republicans, Democrats, and Independents, with Independents in the 
middle position. Independent leaners are classified as Independents. 


74.4% (164) 
70.3% (155) 
66.7% (165) 
69.9% (153) 
76.7% (159) 
68.3% (145) 
64.7% (150) 
64.7% (150) 
76.5% (153) 
69.7% (155) 
62.5% (152) 
65.1% (149) 
(147) 
(146) 
(139) 
(133) 
73.6% (140) 
63.4% (134) 
60.0% (140) 


between the four-wave SRC result and the four-wave Gallup result. In six of the seven compari- 
sons including the fourth wave, differences between respondents asked the Michigan SRC ques- 
tion over time and those who are asked the Gallup question are statistically at the .05 level. 
More importantly, results using the consistent SRC format are more stable across all eleven sets 
of panel comparisons. 


These results clearly support our contention that the SRC measure is more stable than the 
Gallup measure. Moreover, the differences become strongest in analyses including the fourth 
wave of our panel, conducted during the peak of the 1992 general election campaign. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our findings suggest that differences in question wording (in particular, the different 
prefaces to the Gallup and SRC partisanship questions) may lead to different conclusions about 
the stability of partisanship. Even though the differences between the Gallup and SRC results 
are relatively small, four principal findings support this conclusion. First, there were fewer 
Republicans and more Independents with the Gallup question than with with the SRC question. 
This suggests that the Gallup item is more responsive to the volatility of the political context. 
Second, responses to the Gallup measure were more related to short-term evaluations and 
electoral preferences than were responses to the SRC measure. This suggests that the Gallup 
question is more likely to respond to short-term forces than is the SRC question. Third, when 
both questions are used in the same survey the differences that occur are found mainly in the 
Independent category, with the Gallup measure appearing to respond more to short-term political 
conditions. Finally, our panel analyses demonstrate that responses to the Gallup question are less 
stable over time than responses to the SRC question. These differences are most marked when 
the fourth wave of our panel is employed, suggesting that differences between the measures will 
be amplified or attenuated according to the volatility of the political context. During many 
periods the political context is tranquil, and the two question formats may yield similar readings. 
However, when the political context is unstable, the Gallup question may respond more to 
political conditions than the SRC question. 


Taken together, these individual-level results help to explain our finding that Gallup 
macropartisanship varies more over time than aggregate levels of partisanship employing the 
standard SRC measure. As MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1992b, p. 485) remind us, "a small 
number of individual-level changes (due to what are sometimes called ‘period effects’) can 
generate impressive-looking net movement on the macro scale of partisanship." Hence aggre- 
gate-level findings based upon the Gallup question may have limited bearing on the research 
literature based upon the Michigan SRC party identification question. However, our findings do 
not support Converse and Pierce’s conclusion that a measure that lacks the "generally speaking" 
wording is merely a variant of vote intention. Even though the Gallup item has a short-term 
focus, the question asks about political parties, not political candidates. 


Although the Gallup measure is volatile, relatively few respondents switch from the 
Republican to the Democratic party or move from the Democrats to the G.O.P. Most of the 
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change results from respondents moving into and out of the Independent category. In addition, 
the overall proportion of Gallup Independents appears to be affected by short-term political 
forces. This may have serious implications for the MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson measure 
since it excludes Independents. Not only does excluding the middle category increase variation, 
but the proportion of Independents has grown substantially during the postwar years. In Gallup 
surveys conducted between the end of World War II and 1964, only about one respondent in five 
was an Independent; since then, about three out of ten have been Independents. As our question 
wording experiments demonstrate, the Gallup measure is more volatile than the Michigan SRC 
measure. As the proportion of Independents increases, a Gallup measure that excludes them 
tends to become even more volatile. Thus, as Green and Palmquist (1992, pp. 12-13) correctly 
observe, "That the MacKuen et al . . . graphs of macropartisanship seem to fluctuate enormously 
over time reflects the fact that their measure is not mean partisanship per se, but rather the 
proportion of all party identifiers who affiliate with the Democrats." 


Students of aggregate-level change would be well advised to evaluate the robustness of 
Gallup macropartisanship in the face of alternative scoring procedures. Alternative measures of 
Gallup macropartisanship might have more overtime comparability than a percentage measure 
based only upon partisans. For example, a mean score measure would closely track the percent- 
age measure, but it would register substantially less variation. Employing alternative measures 
of Gallup macropartisanship might lead to increased confidence in the utility of the Gallup mea- 


sure. But however useful Gallup macropartisanship may prove to be, scholars should remain 
cautious in generalizing from findings based upon the Gallup measure to studies of partisanship 
that rely upon the Michigan SRC party identification measure. 


APPENDIX: SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


Our results are based upon Computer Assisted Telephone Interview (CATI) statewide sur- 
veys of voting-age Michigan residents conducted by the Survey Research Division of the Insti- 
tute for Public Policy and Social Research, Michigan State University. Most of the interviewers 
were students at Michigan State University, and the interviewers were not informed of the pur- 
pose of the experiment. Households were selected using random-digit dialing procedures. The 
original sample frame includes all possible telephone numbers in Michigan (about 95% of all 
households in the state have a telephone). Blocks of phone numbers that contain no residential 
numbers were excluded. A random sample of numbers within blocks of working residential 
numbers was then selected for calling. Not all of these numbers are currently in service and 
some are assigned to business and other nonhouseholds. When repeated calls to a selected 
number resulted in all non-answers, the number was discarded as a non-working number. A 
minimum of six call attempts was made before a number was discarded as nonproductive. 


Within households, a single respondent was selected among the adults (the person with the 
most recent birthday). If the person selected was not available at the time of the initial contact 
with the household, interviewers scheduled a time to call back that would be convenient to the 
designated respondent. 


All six surveys were conducted in 1992. The first survey, conducted from March 8-12, 
was designed as the first wave of a panel. Among households reached, the completion rate was 
50.6%. Half the noncompletions resulted from refusals, half from normal technical problems 
(such as time constraints) that prevented contacting the designated respondent. Respondents 
were asked either the Michigan SRC questions or the Gallup question, with the question format 
randomly selected based upon the telephone number. While maintaining the respondent’s ano- 
nymity, we determined his or her first name to allow us to recontact the same respondent. 
Among the 1066 respondents interviewed, 1023 said they would be willing to be reinterviewed. 


The second survey, conducted from April 12-24, was designed as a cross-sectional survey 
of Michigan residents. A total of 997 respondents were interviewed. The completion rate was 
54.6%. Among persons not interviewed, 56% resulted from refusals, and 44% resulted from fail- 
ure to contact the designated respondent. Ali respondents were asked both the Michigan SRC 
questions and the Gallup question. These questions were asked about 12 minutes apart, and the 
question order was randomly assigned according to the telephone number. 


The third survey, conducted from May 14-22, was the second wave of the panel survey. 
We attempted to contact all of the 1023 respondents who agreed to be reinterviewed, using an 
unlimited number of callbacks during this nine day period. Only 31 of these persons refused to 
be interviewed, but another 156 could not be contacted during the interview period. A total of 
836 respondents were reinterviewed. Half the respondents asked the Michigan SRC questions in 
the first wave were asked the Michigan SRC questions; half were asked the Gallup question. 
Half of the respondents asked the Gallup question on the first wave were asked the Michigan 
SRC questions; half were asked the Gallup question. The question format was randomly 
assigned according to the telephone number. Among the 836 respondents who were interviewed, 
810 agreed to be reinterviewed. 


The fourth survey, conducted from July 19-August 4, was designed as a cross-sectional 
survey of Michigan residents. A total of 886 respondents were interviewed. The completion rate 
was 45.9%. Among persons not interviewed, 46% resulted from refusals, and 54% resulted from 
failure to contact the designated respondent. All respondents were asked both the Michigan SRC 
questions and the Gallup question. These questions were asked about 15 minutes apart, and the 
question order was randomly assigned according to the telephone number. 


The fifth survey, conducted between September 12 and September 19, was the third wave 
of our panel. We attempted to reinterview all respondents, except for the 69 who said they did 
not want to be reinterviewed during the first or second waves. We used an unlimited number of 
callbacks during this eleven day period. Among the 997 respondents we attempted to interview 
in the third wave, only 41 refused to be interviewed, but another 184 could not be contacted for 
technical reasons. Among the 1066, respondents interviewed in March, 772 were reinterviewed. 
Among these 772 respondents, 743 agreed to be reinterviewed. 


The final survey, conducted between October 20 and October 26, was the fourth wave of 
our panel. We attempted to reinterview all respondents originally interviewed in March, with the 
exception of the 98 who said they did not want to be reinterviewed during the first three waves. 
Among the 968 we attempted to interview for our final wave, only 32 refused to be interviewed, 
but another 199 could not be contacted for technical reasons. Indeed, three of the respondents 
originally interviewed in March had died by the time of the October survey. 


In both the September and October panels we attempted to reinterview all respondents who 
were originally interviewed in March (except for those who said they did not wish to be reinter- 
viewed), regardless of whether they were interviewed in intervening panels. Survival rates will 
vary somewhat depending upon which panels are compared. The survival rate between the first 
and subsequent waves is simply the number of respondents in the subsequent wave divided by 
1066. However, 58 respondents interviewed in the third wave were not interviewed in the 
second. Among respondents in our fourth wave, 56 were interviewed in the second wave, but 
not the third. And there were 22 respondents in our final wave who were interviewed only in 
March and October. A total of 601 respondents were interviewed in all four waves. 


The panel study was based on a stratified sample of all Michigan households with tele- 
phones. Michigan counties were grouped into three strata: the Detroit Metropolitan area; out- 
state counties south of a line running from Bay City to Muskegon; and the counties north of that 
line. In order to compare regional differences, the Northern counties were oversampled, and a 
weighting factor is needed to obtain a representative sample of Michigan. In addition, the sam- 
ple can be weighted to adjust for variations in the sampling frame based upon gender and race. 
In presenting these results in another context (such as predicting election results), we have 
employed weighting factors. As the different question formats randomly varied across these 
weighting factors, we present the results based upon the real Ns. The cross-sectional surveys did 
not employ stratification by region, but weighting factors can be used to adjust the sampling 
frames based upon gender and race. Because the two question orders randomly varied across 
these weighting factors, we present the actual results. 
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Identity Politics, Political Identities: 
Reclaiming Politics 


Just a bit over ten years ago, I gave a talk, entitled "Per- 
sonal Identities and Collective Visions: Reflections on Being a 
Jew and Feminist," that attempted to address the complexities of 
identity by exploring my own stories of belonging and alienation 
within the women’s movement and within the Jewish community. It 
was 1983: This Bridge Called My Back and Nice Jewish Girls 
(among other titles) had been recently published, we were at the 
beginning of what has come to be known as the era of "identity 
politics," and the mainstream women’s movement and the feminist 
academy were finally beginning to struggle openly with issues of 
commonality and difference. The talk highlighted the importance 
to me of communal ties and connections other than those with 
“women,” and the joys and pains associated with them-- or with 
lack of acknowledgment of them. 


As I have been thinking again about issues of community, 
diversity, and the problematics of political alliances, I have 
been drawn back to those early formulations. I begin here by 
reflecting on where I was then, in hopes of moving us beyond some 
of the places where I think we have gotten "stuck" politically in 
the interim. 


The talk was constructed around a series of "stories"-- 
stories about moments when my "identity" was thrown into relief. 
The central images were of fragmentation and wholeness. On the 
one hand, I explored both Jewish and feminist contexts where I 
felt that I could not fully express (or, I was arguing, experi- 
ence) important parts of myself because they appeared to inter- 
rupt the dominant sense of community as sameness: e.g. my in- 
ability to eat the food at a "feminist seder" because no one had 
paid attention to whether it was kosher for Passover; or being 
asked, in a Jewish context, to "choose" between my Jewish and my 
feminist commitments. On the other hand, I also attempted to 
name and describe a few moments when what I thought of as the 
various "pieces" of myself came together-- e.g. when I was asked 
to speak as a feminist political scientist at a meeting of New 
Jewish Agenda, a radical Jewish organization. 


My point was to challenge notions of both a monolithic 
"womanhood" and a monolithic "Jewishness," and to argue that 
identity development is not an individual or private, but a com- 
munal, process, one requiring an openness to multiple commit- 
ments. I attempted to articulate something of the sense of frag- 
mentation I had experienced-- a sense of fragmentation similar to 
that articulated by other feminists and lesbians of color-- of 
“being" a Jew in one place, a feminist in another, a lesbian in 


others (though that was unspoken in the talk); a political 
scientist here, an activist there. I came to locate that sense 
of fragmentation (which I argued was common to many, if not all, 
of us in U.S. society) in the context (1) of the dominant, indi- 
vidualistic, understanding of personhood and identity, and (2) of 
the totalizing demands of the various communities of which I was 
a part (i.e. especially the Jewish, feminist, amd lesbian ones, 
each of which seemed to insist that that particular aspect of my 
identity take priority over the others). 


(1) The dominant perspective on personhood and identity in 
the U.S. is still, I believe, an individualistic one: that we 
“are" who we are, independent of our “particularist" associa- 
tions, and that we ought to be evaluated and treated according to 
our "individual merit," rather than our “communal” status. That 
is not to say that we live by these criteria-- far from it!-- 
but, rather, that it is this individualist perspective that 
structures much social policy and informs mainstream debate. At- 
tempts to articulate other perspectives-- e.g. via affirmative 
action programs, or in the creative ideas of a Lani Guinier-- 
necessarily run up against those individualistic assumptions, and 
usually lose out to them. One recent example of this perspective 
can be found in President Clinton’s comments introducing the so- 
called compromise on gays in the military: “For me, and this is 
very important, this issue has never been one of group rights, 
but rather of individual ones-- of the individual opportunity to 
serve and the individual responsibility to conform to the highest 
standards of military conduct."*~ (Of course, this statement was 
made in the context of a national debate-- and resulting policy-- 
that refused to treat gays and lesbians “simply as individuals.") 


(2) Strikingly, this perspective on individual identity goes 
hand in hand with a rather totalizing understanding of "com- 
munity." Rather than seeing individuals and communities as 
engaged in dynamic relationships, we have tended to freeze our 
ideas of community (focusing on the norms or imperatives that 
define them), and then to marginalize individuals who don’t con- 
form to those norms-- a process that is especially intense in 
those "communities" that are, themselves, marginalized within 
dominant U.S. culture. As a variety of contemporary commentators 
have noted, the tendency to totalize and repress differences 
seems greatest in commun}ties subjected to significant levels of 
oppression from without. 


I see, now, that, without having the concepts, I was trying 
to articulate something of the complexity of what has come to bg 
called the esssentialist/constructionist debate about identity. 
Identities are neither simply “chosen,” nor simply "given"; we 
achieve them through struggle and action, but do so most easily 


. 


in contexts that "make room" for that complexity. The contexts 
in which we live affect our feelings about ourselves and others, 
the nature of our interactions with others, even what we take to 
be our identity. No one "chooses" in complete isolation; com- 
munities affect our perception of the choices, what we choose, 
and our feelings about ourselves and others in the process. At 
the same time, those communities are human creations. They do 
not exist in some a-historical, unchanging, realm. And they are 
subject to some degree of conscious human control. As Steven Ep- 
stein put it, paraphrasing Marx, “people make their own 
identities, but they do not make them just as they please. "4 


Hence the language I used of fragmentation and wholeness: 
when I tried to think about my own experiences, I focused on the 
sense I had of not being able to "be fully myself," while yet 
recognizing that I did not know or, more accurately, "“become" 
that self until I had opportunities to work it out an the context 
of communities that were willing to acknowledge it. As I put it 
at the time, 


neither people nor cultures come in separable parts. If the 
Jewish community is to accept me as a feminist, it must 
recognize-- and welcome-- the ways in which my feminist com- 
mitments root me in other communities, and call on me to 
challenge patriarchal, inegalitarian traditions within 
Judaism. And if the feminist community is to accept me as a 
Jew, it must recognize-- and welcome-- the ways my Jewish 
commitments and identity root me in Jewish communities, tie 
me to other people who may not be women-- and who may not 
even be feminists. I am/encompass all of those aspects.... 


The process of coming to an identity is-- in a funda- 
mental way-- a social one. It happens within a context 
which does not, of course, determine who we are, but does 
set the parameters within which we can develop and interact. 
No one can sustain an identity completely in isolation. We 
need communities of people to value, validate, and encourage 
who we are. Too often, we may feel that we have to withhold 
parts of ourselves, in order not to upset others, or not to 
seem to challenge what appears to be a monolithic “unity." 
In fact, the society we need is one which would not attempt 
to maintain that false sense of "unity" which comes from the 
denial of difference... 


[The claim that "no one can sustain an identity completely in 
isolation" was worded more strongly than one I would make now; 
and the use of the word "communities" in the next sentence may 
have been a bit misleading. There are, of course, people who do 
and have sustained "deviant" identities virtually completely on 


their own. But, of course, there is often a great deal of pain 
associated with those lives, and I was trying to argue that there 
had to be “another way."] 


That talk, and writings by other feminists (most especially 
feminists of color) at the time, focused on the pain of in- 
visibility and fragmentation that was a sonsequence of dominant 
understandings of community as sameness. In fact, it should be 
noted that my being a lesbian remained unstated-- despite the 
focus of the talk on "wholeness" and the importance of “being all 
of who we are"-- because of my fears of what would happen if I 
came out in that context! Academic and activist discussion has 
Since, of course, moved beyond these framings of the issues. 
Nevertheless, it is probably worth while to review the rather 
complicated trajectory on issues of "difference." In the ac- 
tivist context, some of the earliest tensions were over the place 
of class and heterosexuality in the analysis of women’s sub- 
ordination. Alice Echols notes that, "by 1970, the rhetoric of 
universal sisterhood had given way to wrenching discussion of 
women’s differences, as lesbians and working-class women chal- 
lenged the assumption that there was a uniformity to women’s ex- 
periences and interests...Some [radical] feminists...reacted by 
claiming that class was a male-defined category irrelevant to 
women. " These tensions severely crippled the movement in the 
ensuing years; and Echols suggests that "issues of class and sex- 
ual preference would undoubtedly have proven less explosive had 
the movement from the outset been less nervous about exploring 
women’s differences." 


By the late 1970’s, increasing numbers of women of color 
criticized the invisibility of women of color in movement 
analyses, and the assumption of a common "women’s experience" in- 
dependent of racial/ethnic background. The Combahee River Col- 
lective argued (in 1977) that it might be necessary for all 
women-- and particularly women of color-- to organize around what 
were sometimes referred to as "particular" identitigs, as a 
necessary first step toward broader social change. Neverthe- 
less, there was considerable opposition within both the academic 
and activist feminist communities to these formulations from 
those (both socialist- and radical-feminists) who insisted that 
feminist organizing required recognizing, and organizing around, 
more "basic" forms of oppression. Thus, in one of the more 
striking critiques of early “identity politics," a group of prom- 
inent (Jewish) socialist-feminist scholar/activists wrote to Ms. 
in response to an article discussing anti-semitism in the women’s 
movement that 


The desire to reclaim the positive dimensions of one’s cul- 
tural heritage is understandable. When our common enemies 
are so powerful, however, it seems counterproductive to 
engage in a politics that emphasizes the national and social 
identities of distinct groups, which too often attack one 
another rather than allying to seek redress for grievance of 
common concern. In other words, we are distressed that 
within the Women’s Movement, a politics of identity (Jewish, 
black, lesbian, disabled, fat, and so on) appears to be su- 
perseding a politics of issues. We urge a renewed effort to 
work across cultural and social_lines toward a more 
egalitarian society for us all. 


These sentiments were paralleled by the critiques of some other 
feminists, whose writings implied that a truly inclusive feminist 
analysis of the “oppression of women" could and would, supersede 
any focus on particular racial/cultural differences. 


The era of these “grand theories," however, was soon fol- 
lowed by greater attention-- among both activists and academics-- 
to the demands of those, in particular of women of color, who in- 
Sisted on recognizing the diversity of women’s experiences. On 
the activist front, critics argued for addressing sterilization 
abuse, as well as abortion rights, for example; of attending to 
welfare rights and homelessness as feminist issues; and of the 
need, in general, to engage women of all colors, classes, sexual 
orientations, physical abilities, etc. in determining what prop- 
erly constituted a feminist agenda. On the academic front, we 
witnessed a veritable explosion of writings, particularly by 
women of color, that explored "difference," and insisted that 
there is no such creature as "woman," independg¢nt of her histori- 
cal, class, ethnic, religious, etc. location. Politically, 
this move often meant that many people were engaged in a search 
of “infinite regress" for that group in which they could finally 
feel fully welcomed and “at home." 


Recent years have seen a renewed questioning of these forms 
of “identity politics" on two seemingly separate, but related, 
grounds: (1) the increasing force and popularity (at least 
within the academic community) of anti-essentialist, deconstruc- 
tionist, critiques of the notion of a stable and unitary 
“identity"; and (2) an increasing despair and frustration on the 
Left in the face of an apparent global political retrenchment and 
the "fall" of communism in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
In the remainder of this paper, I want to look more specifically 
at issues of "identity" and the possibilities of collective ac- 
tion in a context which takes seriously not only the problematic 
and unstable character of identity, but also the need for atten- 
tion to politics. How, that is, can we acknowledge differences 


among ourselves-- and the fluid nature of our "own" identities-- 
while still making space not only for connections among people, 
but for productive alliances among them? 


There are, it seems to me, at least two components of an 
alternative way of thinking about politics and collective action 
in a world of "fragmented" or provisional identities. One has to 
do with making room for diversity; the other has to do with the 
grounds on which we act together. 


(1) The stories I reported earlier were, of course, reflec- 
tions of struggles within the oppositional movements of the 
1970’s and ‘'80s. As numerous contemporary studies have argued, 
radical-feminist and socialist-feminist women’s movements, the 
lesbian-feminist movement, and many more broad-based left move- 
ments in the U.S. foundered on the assumption that there was one 
"true" analysis of oppression, with its source in one "basic" 
factor (be it gender, sexuality, or class), and that effective 
resistance to oppression required that everyone accept that anal- 
ysis as true, and be willing to subordinate his or her other 
“personal issues" to that mOF¢ "comprehensive" analysis and the 
politics that arose from it. While such global perspectives 
may have offered a sense of power and possibility at the initial 
stages of "consciousness raising"-- suggesting that "women" could 
unite and overcome "their" oppression, for example-- they soon 
became oppressive in their own right. As Shane Phelan has aptly 
noted with respect to the early lesbian feminist movement, "Most 
lesbian feminists did not learn the lesson that global theories 
are dangerous; they learned that other global theories are defec- 
tive." Those-- whether they be women or people of color within 
the New Left; lesbians, working-class women, or women of color 
within the “women’s movement"; or women of color, Jews, or 
working-class women within the lesbian-feminist movement-- whose 
own situations were not adequately addressed within the dominant 
(or newly-resistant) understandings of oppression, and who felt 
themselves committed to others in ways that did not "fit" with 
the prevailing analysis, were once more relegated to a situation 
of marginality. And, as we all know, they increasingly spoke 
from that position, turning the new ideologies of resistance back 
upon themselves and demanding that they not be marginalized. again 
in the name of “unified" struggles against “the oppressor." 
Significantly, that “political/cultyral resistance" was taking 
place among activists and theorists at more or less the same 
time that post-modern, deconstructionist, perspectives were 
making their way into the academy, carrying with them roughly 
Similar messages about the dangers of "totalizing" theories or 
"unitary" notions of identity. 


But, at least until recently, the political implications of 
the two approaches have been rather different. While "marginal- 


ized" groups within the feminist and lesbian-feminist movements 
criticized the dominant unitarian perspective, for example, they 
did not rest with critique, and insisted that a movement that 
would truly speak for all women (or all lesbians) would have to 
account in a meaningful way-- both theoretically and 
practicaliy-- for the diversity among them. While these critics 
spoke theoretically, they did not speak “abstractly"; their 
analyses were rooted in their own and others’ day-to-day experi- 
ences in organizing, and their articulations of them did affect 
the politics of the NWSA, for example. Somehow, they insisted, 
there had to be a way to resolve what seemed like an impasse-- 
and to resolve it through politics. 


On the other hand-- at least until fairly recently-- the 
political implications of the anti-essentialist, deconstruc- 
tionist turn in the academy were much less clear. While many 
feminists adopted postmodern perspectives and analyses, others 
argued that the political implications of deconstructing "women" 
as a group were quite devastating. Christine Di Stefano argued, 
for example, that "the postmodernist project, if seriously 
adopted by feminists, would make any semblance of a feminist 
politics impossible." And Nancy Hartsock, focusing her criti- 
que less on the deconstruction of the category of "woman," than 
on Foucault’s (and other post-modernists’) critique of power, 
argued that, in locating power everywhere (and, therefore, 


nowhere), postmodernism makes any attempt at transformation dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to discuss (let alone to engage in!): 
“postmodernism represepts a dangerous approach for any marginal- 


ized group to adopt," I have come to believe-- as many recent 
critics have argued“*-- that these two positions are not neces- 
sarily as far apart as they might originally have seemed, but 
that neither, by itself, has yet provided much help to us in 
figuring out how we act politically in the face of this confu- 
sion. 


What followed from those initial critiques of feminist 
“globalizing” by those who were marginalized by it? Most simply 
(in direct analogy to the claim “women" had made vis-a-vis west- 
ern culture more generally) they insisted on being treated equal- 
iy, while yet having their distinctiveness recognized and 
celebrated. As Paula Hyman put it, “women and Jews are both 
hated because each demands the right to be both equal and dis- 
tinctive...we make the ‘superior’ group angry because we _want to 
maintain our uniqueness without being penalized for it." Cher- 
rie Moraga addressed some of the implications of the dis- 
tinctivenes issue for politics in her claim that "we don’t have 
to be the same to have a movement, but we do have to be accoun- 
table for our ignorance, In the end, finally, we must refuse to 
give up on each other." In short, they insisted that feminist 
movement(s) must account, and allow space, for the diversity of 


¥ 


their members. 


But what would/did this mean? How could it be accomplished? 
In part-- and this I learned, in practice, from the experience of 
the National Women’s Studies Association-- it meant making room 
for previously submerged voices: making a place and a space for 
the marginalized to speak of and from their experience without 
immediately trying to assimilate it into a larger framework. The 
result-- at least at the NWSA-- was a series of plenary sessions 
(in 1983, 1984, 1987...) in which women from a variety of dif- 
ferent "locations" spoke of their experience and/or oppression. 
It meant sitting with the contradictions and tensions evidenced 
by those presentations, and recognizing that, even though we had 
no “theoretical framework" within which to "fit" it all, the 
speaking and hearing was an important part of the work. Audre 
Lorde was, perhaps, the woman who most clearly and insistently 
articulated the need to attend to our diversity, even though she, 
too, often stopped short of developing a “concrete plan of ac- 
tion" around it. As she put it in one oft-quoted essay, 


As women, we have been taught either to ignore our dif- 
ferences, or to view them as causes for separation and 
Suspeicion rather than as forces for change. Without com- 
munity there is no liberation, only the most vulnerable and 
temporary armistice between an individual and her oppres- 
sion. But community must not mean a shedding of our dif- 
ferences, nor fhe pathetic pretense that these differences 
do not exist. 


More recently, Shane Phelan, in her analysis of lesbian feminist 
politics, argued along similar lines that a new feminist politics 
must be "inclusive" without being "“assimilationist"; that it must 
try neither to eliminate nor to incorporate otherness, but 


"strive to create more institutional space to allow otherness to 
be.’ * 


(2) Which brings us, finally, to the question of politics 
and action. Most of the models of politics from which we have 
engaged until now have assumed some common understandings, usual- 
ly derived from a global theory, either of action or of oppres- 
Sion; but both the experience of feminist movements over the past 
twenty years, and the conclusions of postmodern/poststructuralist 
analyses, lead to the realization that such “common understand- 
ings" are neither “common" nor innocent: they mask and express 
power. Neither liberal models of “pluralist tolerance," in which 
each “interest group" gets its moment in the sun, nor marxist or 
feminist models that root all oppressions in one "basic" tension 
or "contradiction," provide adequate grounding for political ac- 
tion in a situation of multiple, fragmented, and at-best provi- 
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Sional, identities. How, then, do we move? Where do we turn for 
inspiration? Must we give up on politics altogether, because it 
seems necessarily to entail globalizing and essentialism? 


The most fruitful feminist postmodernist theorizing ack- 
nowledges the tension, while insisting on the possibility-- even 
the necessity-- of politics. And this is so, even in the absence 
of any simple way(s) out of the dilemma. Donna Haraway poses the 
question in this way: “"“What kind of politics could embrace par- 
tial, contradictory, permanently unclosed constructions of per- 
sonal and gollective selves and still be faithful [and] effec- 
tive...2"2 Judith Butler insists that "the deconstruction of 
identity is not the deconstruction of politics; rather, it estab- 
lishes as poljtical the very terms through which identity is 
articulated." In their provocative essay, "Feminist Politics," 
that exposes the ways "home" and “identity" are often built on 
terror and exclusion, Biddy Martin and Chandra Talpade Mohanty 
ask how the sort of “individual self-reflection and critical 
practice" evidenced in Minnie Bruce Pratt’s essay, "Identity: 
Skin, Blood and Heart," “might translate into the building of 
political collectivity." Lisa Duggan argues that “the continu- 
ing work of queer politics and theory is to open up possibilities 
for coalition across barriers of class, race, and gnder, and to 
somehow satisfy the paradoxical necessity of recognizing dif- 
ferences, while producing (provisional) unity." She asks whether 
we can "avoid the dead end of various nationalisms and 
separatisms, without producing a bankrupt universalism?"28 


Most simply, the fact that we cannot necessarily agree on 
what is "most basically" at stake in the multiple ways power is 
exercised does not mean that we cannot-- and ought not-- resist 
its subjugating effects when and where we can. In part, as Shane 
Phelan has argued, following Iris Young, "doing justice to people 
requires attention to the specific voice(s) or language(s) in 
which they speak and to what they are saying." Drawing on the 
early work of the Combahee River Collective, Phelan suggests that 
our situation of fragmented and provisional identities requires 
that we engage in local actions, developing political agendas 
that stem from Ons own experiences and identities, not those 
given by others. In short, even though we recognize the par- 


tial and provisional nature of our identities, we need not aban- 
don them completely as bases for action: “the realities of in- 
stitutions and U.S. politics require that we base common action 
on the provisional gpability of categories of identity, even as 
we challenge them." 


But even if we have resolved (however provisionally) the 
question of the relationship between "identities" and action, we 
are still left with the problematic character of common action. 


How, and on what bases, might we engage collectively with others, 
given, on the one hand, that marginalized groups, by their very 
definition, will usually not be able to effect change on their 
own and, on the other, the fact that their very "“groupness" is, 
itself, problematic, provisional, and often built on its own ex- 
clusions? 


One place to start has been Bernice Jghnson Reagon’s, 
“Coalition Politics: Turning the Century." 1 In it, Reagon used 
the metaphor of “home" to discuss what is entailed in the 
coalition-building she sees as essential to social/political 
change. "Home" (which we sometimes attempt to construct as a 
"barred room," so that we can keep out those who challenge us and 
make us feel uncomfortable) is the “nurturing space where you 
sift out what people are saying about you and gecide who you 
really are... [where] you act out community. "> But, of course, 
as Reagon makes clear, the kind of "community" acted out in that 
barred room is misleading: it is based on trying to include 
“only those X’s" who are interested in working on subject "X"“ (in 
the ways in which "we" are interested in working on it). It is 
necessarily precarious and exclusionary. And, ultimately, we 
will feel compelled (by the logic of our own goals) to let in at 
least some “others"-- a process which will eventually lead to the 
disruption of that “home" as we know it. It no longer feels com- 
fortable; it becomes, instead, the site of coalition-- which is 
very much unlike home: 


Coalition work is not work done in your home. Coalition 
work has to be done in the streets. And it is some of the 
most dangerous work you can do. And you shouldn’t look for 
comfort... You don’t get fed a lot in a coalition. Ina 
coalition you have to give, and it is different from your 
home. You can’t stay there all the time. You go to the 
coalition for a few hours, and then you go back and take 
your bottle wherever it is, and then you go back and 
coalesce some more."> 


But while Reagon’s analysis of what is at stake in "“coalesc- 
ing" is compelling, it tends to a binarism that even she seems, 
at moments, ready to recognize and move beyond. True, some 
places may seem (or even be, occasionally) more comfortable, more 
"safe," than others; but, as we have learned to our great dis- 
comfort, even “home" is precarious. As Reagon noted at the be- 
ginning of the essay, "We’ve pretty much come to the end of a 
time when you can have a space that is ‘yours only’-- just for 
the people you want to be there...There is no hiding place. 

There is nowhere you can go ang only be with people who are like 
you. It’s over. Give it up." 4 But the point is both deeper 
and broader than that: for, as both historical studies and post- 


modernist analysis have made clear, each and every one of those 
“homes" is based on exclusions. Our "temporary" comforts 
(whether in the black Civil Rights Movement, in "the women’s 
movement," “the lesbian feminist movement," “the Chicano move- 
ment," or whatever) depended on particular definitions of what it 
meant to be "an x," which not only excluded those who were 
“clearly non-x," but enforced a homogeneity and rigidity within 
the community which was destructive of those who presumably were 
"X's." So the model of politics for which we search can no 
longer depend on a home/coalition dichotomy, either; even it is 
too restrictive and confining. Perhaps we need to think of it as 
more of a continuum. 


What, then, does it mean to engage in a coalitional politics 
which recognizes not only the temporary and constructed nature of 
the coalitions, but also of the very coalition “members" them- 
selves. How do we find the energy and strength to engage in the 
dangerous work of coalition politics when there is no “home" to 
sustain and nurture us? 


While a great deal of attention has been devoted to trying 
to address this question on a theoretical basis, my own sense is 
that we can find important clues to an answer by looking at the 
real political activities in which people have engaged. Because, 
despite the day-to-day difficulties of negotiating complex 


identities, or attempting to find grounds for coalitions, people 
have resisted, and continue to resist, what they experience as 
unfair exercises of power and privilege. Whether we talk of 
national-level activities such as the civil rights or anti-war 
movements, movements for (or against) abortion rights, coalitions 
against the nomination of Robert Bork or Clarence Thomas to the 
Supreme Court, or organizations calling for an end to the ban on 
gays in the military; or local-level activities ranging from 
resisting forced sterilization to opposing toxic waste dumps, 
whether struggling for more adequate welfare benefits, protecting 
local services, reforming schools, or demanding housing, people 
have joined together with others both like and unlike themselves 
either to pressure governmental bodies to take action, or to take 
direct action on their own behalf. Can we learn from such ac- 
tivities anything about the issues we have been struggling with 
so intensely in the academy? 


I suspect there will be other examples discussed on this 
panel. Let me offer one, probably somewhat different, example 
from my own research. Almost 60 years ago, a group of mostly 
working-class women in Spain, all of whom were members of the 
anarchist movement there, established an organization they called 
Mujeres Libres (Free Women), dedicated to overcoming “women’s 
triple enslavement: to ignorance, to capital, and as women." 


While they did not separate themselves from the anarchist move- 
ment as a whole, they insisted on the necessity of an autonomous 
women’s organization, which would be organized by and for women, 
and in which women would set their own agenda. 


By the time the organization was off the ground, the Spanish 
Civil War had begun, and Mujeres Libres’ activities took on spe- 
cial meaning in the context of the social revolution that ac- 
companied that war. The agenda of Mujeres Libres was two-fold, 
and expressed in the Spanish words captaci6én and capacitacién. 
The first referred to programs to mobilize women into the anar- 
chist movement (as opposed to socialist or communist-inspired or- 
ganizations), so that they would be able to contribute to the 
larger revolutionary effort. The second referred to programs of 
what we would probably call "“empowerment"-- activities designed 
to overcome women’s illiteracy, to prepare women to take their 
places in the paid economy, to provide them with information 
about motherhood, childcare, and sexuality, and, ultimately, to 
enabl¢ them to experience themselves as competent historical ac- 
tors.°> Not surprisingly, their "independence" was not well- 
received by the larger anarchist movement, which was happy to 
have them mobilize women, but was not happy with their insistence 
on autonomy. 


Mujeres Libres’ stated reasons for autonomy, however, 
reflected a complex understanding of their own positioning, both 
within the anarchist movement, and within the larger society. As 
they wrote in a manifesto explaining themselves to their anarcho- 
syndicalist comrades: 


Mujeres Libres could have converted itself into an ap- 
pendage of the [anarcho-syndicalist] union movement with 
respect to feminine preparation, transforming women into a 
receptacle of anarcho-syndicalism...but it didn’t do this... 


We are aware of the precedents set by both feminist or- 
ganizations and by political parties....We could not follow 
either of these paths. We could not separate the women’s 
problem from the social problem, nor could we deny the sig- 
nificance of the first by converting women into a simple in- 
strument for any organization, even...our own libertarian 
organization. 


The intention that underlay our activities was much 
broader: to serve a doctrine, not a party, to empower women 
to make of them individuals capable of contributing to the 
structuring of the future society, individuals who have 
learned to be self-determining, not to follow blindly the 
dictates of any organization. 


The analysis expressed here seems remarkably close to the 
sort of “localist" politics Shane Phelan called for in her recent 
Signs article, and very similar to the claim in the Combahee 
River Collective statement that "the most profound and potential- 
ly the most radical politics come directly out of our own 
identity, as opposed to working to end somebody else’s oppres- 
sion." What is striking about the Mujeres Libres statement, 
however, is that (and here, too, it is significantly parallel to 
that of the Combahee River Collective) it was made by a group of 
women who had, and who insisted on maintaining, strong ties with 
a larger movement, one with goals similar to, but not exactly the 
same as, its own. They saw their "separatism," as it were, as a 
necessary (albeit probably temporary) condition of women’s effec- 
tive mobilization and empowerment; and, at the same time, they 
could not imagine an organization dedicated to the emancipation 
of women that was not animated by the same collectivist anarchist 
principles that “governed” that larger movement. Their “power" 
came from organizing around their "identity," but in the context 
of a broader analysis (and movement) that grounded their strug- 
gles. 


What perspective on politics and collective action was ex- 
pressed in the writings and activities of that movement? One 
that I think may be useful to us now. Although anarchism (even 
the collectivist/communalist sort so popular in Spain in the ear- 
ly years of this century) was clearly a "modernist" movement in 
the tradition of the Enlightenment, it refused a monodimensional 
understanding of domination. Where Spanish anarchists (and 
others in the tradition of Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Malatesta, for 
example) differed from socialists, in fact, was in their in- 
Sistence on the multiplicity of nodes and modes of domination: 
capital, the state, religious institutions, and gender, were 
among the types of relationships that needed to be attended to 
and transformed. All were perceived as interconnected, with none 
taking clear priority over the others. Thus, although the prac- 
tice of anarchist "politics" did not always conform to this 
theoretical model-- as witnessed, for example, by the discomfort 
of mainstream anarchists with Mujeres Libres-- this anarchist 
sensibility on domination and resistance may offer a way of des- 
cribing what we are looking for in an "“alliance-friendly ac- 
tivism." 


Just as the women of Mujeres Libres refused the choice be- 
tween their commitments “as anarchists" (or, more accurately, 
anarcho-syndicalists) and their commitments “as working-class 
women," the women of the Combahee River Collective insisted that 
“we...find it difficult to separate race from class from sex op- 
pression because in our lives they are most often experienced si- 


ali. 


multaneously. We know that there is such a thing as racial- 
sexug} oppression which is neither solely racial nor solely sexu- 
ri Pe And a decade of writings by other women of color, 


working-class women, and lesbians (and all the combinations and 
permutations thereof) have made clear that none of these identity 
categories-- while they may constitute both the grounds for op- 
pression and for solidarity-- either exists or is experienced in 
isolation from the others. Nor can resistance be expressed along 
one dimension without effectively implicating others. 


In short, our theories and models of politics are only just 
beginning to catch up with the best of our practice. While we 
may have become increasingly attentive (in scholarly debate) to 
the complications of identity, we have not looked as carefully as 
we might at those places where people from a variety of “identity 
categories" have actually engaged in real-life political struggle 
and resistance. This is certainly true in a "feminist" context, 
where the activities of diverse groups of women at the grass- 
roots level to address housing cost and quality, food costs, bat- 
tery, welfare reform, school desegregation, toxic wastes, or a 
variety of other issugs remain to be effectively tapped as 
resources for theory. We ought to be looking much more closely 
at the experience of such organizations as CARASA (Committee for 
Abortion Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse), a multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic organization of women in New York, which developed 
in response to the criticisms of women of color that the abortion 
rights movement was racist in its narrow focus. Recent struggles 
around gays in the military, or for domestic partnership bene- 
fits, similarly offer contexts to study and evaluate "lesbigay" 
identity politics and its implications for coalition-building. 


On the one hand, we might learn a great deal from those “on 
the ground"-- who often, of course, include ourselves!-- who are 
attempting to act and effect change, even while experiencing the 
contingent and contested nature of their identities. On the 
other hand, such studies might provide the academic community an 
opportunity to determine whether and how recent theorizing about 
identities and resistance is relevant to real struggles. Espe- 
cially at this political moment-- when we need all the resources 
we have, and then some-- we can only make progress through con- 
stant mutual reflection and learning among theorists and ac- 
tivists. 


Specifically on the issue of identities and alliances: since 
identities-- particularly group identities-- are not something we 
develop independently of politics and then bring fully-formed 
into the political arena, but, rather, are constructed precisely 
in and through politics, it is not only reasonable but necessary 
to look to politics as the ground on which our differences might 
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finally be constructively addressed. If we can begin to look at 
coalition-building as a process through which we not only act to- 
gether with others, but develop and change our own identities at 
the same time, we may open up new possibilities for both identity 


and for politics. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we examine the underlying assumptions of nonvio- 
lence and find them implicitly Western, elitist, and androcentric. Thus 
nonviolence “disappears” women, in general, and non-Western, non- 
elite women in particular. In so doing, nonviolence contributes to what 
it seeks to eliminate: violence. As a feminist alternative, we propose 
a “dissident” method of reconstructing violence/nonviolence. This in- 
volves new heuristics for inquiring into violence — what it is, why it 
erupts, and how it resists resolution — which subsequently expands our 
understanding of nonviolence and how to apply it. 


1 Introduction 


Too often and too unquestioningly, advocates of nonviolence accept it as a 
universal good. They assume that nonviolence, as the categorical negation 
of violence, represents an indisputable humanitarian norm and goal. Con- 


sequently, nonviolence advocates tend to foreclose debate on violence and 
nonviolence by concentrating on practical strategies for social action. In so 
doing, we argue, advocates overlook the inherently gendered nature of non- 
violence as both theory and practice. By “gendered,” we do not mean simply 
that nonviolence reflects and perpetuates male norms and practices. Rather, 
we include those broader characteristics associated with male hegemony — 
i.e., it is Western and elitist as well as male. In this sense, our critique of 
nonviolence pertains as much to non-Western, non-elite men as to women. 
But we focus on its impact on women because nonviolence still places Man at 
the center of its theory and action. Thus nonviolence “disappears” Woman, 
in general, and non-Western, non-elite Woman, in particular. Indeed, by 
relying on a gendered system rooted in women’s oppression, nonviolence 
contributes to what it seeks to eliminate: violence. 

This paper pries open discourse on nonviolence with a feminist critique of 
its underlying assumptions. Our aim, though, is not to “counter” male hege- 
mony in nonviolence by tacking on a feminist counterpart. Rather, we seek 
a new method of inquiring into violence — what it is, why it erupts, and how 
it resists resolution — that subsequently expands our understanding of non- 
violence and how to apply it. In particular, we draw on the meta-theoretical 
insights of post-positivist, reflectivist social science. Its “dissident” brand 
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of theorizing builds from and integrates feminist critiques of androcentric 
“sovereignty” in science and other knowledge structures. Thus dissident 
theorizing offers heuristics that help us overcome the hidden presupposi- 
tions that currently gender nonviolence. At the same time, it suggests new 
directions for a dissident-feminist reconstruction of violence/nonviolence. 

Feminist writings on nonviolence are not new. Typically, they focus on 
its compatibility with feminist goals and aspirations. Many note, for ex- 
ample, the correlation between militarism and aggression against women 
(Deming, 1971; Brownmiller, 1975; McAllister, 1982, 1988; Adcock, 1982; 
Ruddick, 1983(a), 1983(b), 1989; Elshtain, 1987). Those who critique non- 
violence generally focus on its practice, such as sexist attitudes and behav- 
ior in the peace movement and other nonviolence organizations (Dworkin, 
1976; Wildflower, 1982). They also urge greater inclusion of women’s issues 
in what is generally considered “peace research” (Roberts, 1984; Boulding, 
1984). 

More recently, feminists are questioning the presumed “fit” between non- 
violence and feminism (cf. Sylvester, 1987). Our critique and reformulation 
extends this line of inquiry but from a different analytical perspective: rather 
than concentrate on the specific practices of nonviolence, we trace its gen- 
dered nature to the underlying assumptions, definitions, norms, and princi- 
ples that inform nonviolence. In this paper, therefore, nonviolence theory 
refers to these conceptual underpinnings rather than a specific school of 
nonviolence (e.g., “practical” vs. “spiritual” nonviolence). Nevertheless, we 
seek the same goal as other feminists and nonviolent activists: i.e., a less 
violent world. Our aim is not to simply deconstruct nonviolence — we seek 
also to reconstruct it, theoretically and practically. 

We begin by examining nonviolence as it is commonly understood: i.e., 
as practical strategies for nonviolent social action and as a set of moral 
arguments regarding the sanctity of nonviolence. From this basis, we extract 
the theoretical presuppositions that underlie nonviolence and place them 
within the context of women’s experiences with violence. Subsequently, 
we show not only how nonviolence fails to address women-specific violence 
but also why it further subjugates women to violence. We conclude with 
suggestions for a dissident-feminist method of reconstructing violence and, 
by extension, nonviolence. 


2 Strategies for Nonviolent Social Action 


Advocates like Gene Sharp (1973) have written extensively on various tac- 
tics for nonviolent social action, but they invariably center on three main 
strategies: noncooperation, moral jiu-jitsu, and “love thy enemy.” 

Noncooperation presupposes that oppressors will lose their power if vic- 
tims refuse to comply. This logic suggests that wars cannot kill without 
willing soldiers, governments cannot dictate without willing citizens, schools 
cannot indoctrinate without willing students, racists cannot hate without 
willing subjects, and so on. Non-cooperation thus highlights the victim’s ac- 
tive role, or consent, in his/her own oppression. By implication, it empowers 
the victim to withdraw that consent and change violence into nonviolence. 
“The exercise of power,” Sharp (1973, I: 4) writes, “depends on the consent 
of the ruled, who by withdrawing their consent can control and even destroy 
the power of their opponent.” 

Moral jiu-jitsu aims to throw off a perpetrator from his/her moral bal- 
ance by responding to violence with the unexpected response of nonviolence. 
“The victim not only lets the attacker come, but as it were, pulls him for- 
ward by kindness, generosity and voluntary suffering, so that the attacker 
loses his moral balance” (Gregg, 1971: 44). In this way, moral jiu-jitsu coun- 
ters deep-rooted expectations about violence and the typical means used to 
respond to it. When faced with a nonviolent response, the perpetrator’s 
moral universe crumbles. Not only does this place the perpetrator at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle at hand, but it also creates the possibility of the 
perpetrator’s personal transformation. Indeed, moral jiu-jitsu relies on such 
personal transformations to radically convert violence into nonviolence at a 
societal level. 

The theme that runs through almost every nonviolent action is universal 
love. To nonviolence advocates, perpetrators and victims alike suffer from 
violence. Therefore, nonviolence seeks to redeem or reconcile perpetrators 
through good-will, understanding, and universal love. “My religion requires 
that I love all men, even my enemies or him who would do me harm,” wrote 
Martin Luther King (in a sermon delivered in 1957). The notion of universal 
love takes on various forms such as “love thy enemy,” “answer hate with 
love,” or what the Quakers refer to as seeing “that of God” in everyone. But 
to achieve universal love, Gandhi (1967) cautioned, advocates may have to 
withstand “conscious suffering,” “tremendous perseverance,” “fearlessness,” 
“sacrifice,” and “humility.” King (1986: 47) added that “suffering can be 
a most creative and powerful social force ... when you willingly accept that 


violence on yourself, so that self-suffering is redemptive, and that suffering 
may serve to transform the social situation.” 


2.1 Moral Reasoning 


These strategies reflect the moral and religious teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Martin Luther King. Though they drew on radically different religious 
traditions and practices, Gandhi and King shared a common moral reasoning 
regarding violence and nonviolence. It relies on four main arguments: 


1. Nonviolence is next to “Godliness” whereas violence is “evil.” 
Both Gandhi and King viewed violence as “evil” and nonviolence, as 
its opposite: e.g., “the law of the human race,” “truth,” and “the 
gospel.” Gandhi (1967: 118), for example, taught that nonviolence 
and Truth are “so intertwined that it is impossible to disentangle and 
separate them.” For Martin Luther King, rejection of violence means 
(re)gaining a “cosmic companionship” with God (King, 1986). 


. Nonviolent resistance represents virtue, not cowardice. As 
King (1986: 7) noted, nonviolent resistance is “passive physically but 
strongly active spiritually.” Indeed, nonviolence activists denounce 
cowardice even more than violence. “Between violence and cowardly 
flight,” wrote Gandhi (1967: 119), “I can only prefer violence to cow- 
ardice.” This sentiment remains true today: “Cowardice is more harm- 
ful morally than violence. If one lacks the discipline or conviction to 
resist wrong or violence without counter-violence, then I agree with 
Gandhi that it is better to be violent than to be cowardly” (Gregg, 
1971: 51). 


3. Nonviolence targets the sin, not the sinner. To nonviolence 
advocates, both victim and perpetrator suffer from violence. For this 
reason, nonviolence advocates focus on eradicating the “evil deed” 
rather than simply defeating the “evil doer.” Gandhi (1967: 322), for 
example, claimed that he was neither anti-British nor anti-government 
of any kind; he was, instead, “anti-humbug, anti-injustice.” Similarly, 
King (1986: 8) sought “justice and injustice. .., the forces of light and 
the forces of darkness” in his crusade against racism rather than mere 
retribution. 


. Universal love can convert violence to nonviolence. At root is 
the nonviolent concept of universal love; it encompasses all religions 
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and all cultures. For Gandhi (1967:164-165), universal love represents 
“the courage of a Jesus, a Daniel, a Latimer and a Ridley who could 
go calmly to suffering and death, and the courage of a Tolstoy who 
dared to defy the Czars of Russia ..., [or a] Buddha [who] fearlessly 
carried the war into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its knees 
an arrogant priesthood.” For King (1986: 8), the meaning of universal 
love is found in the Greek concept of agape: “it means understand- 
ing, redeeming good will for all men, an overflowing love which seeks 
nothing in return. It is the love of God working in the lives of men.” 
Universal love aims to transform the perpetrator but it protects the 
victim as well. “Let no man,” warned King (1986: 10), “pull you so 
low as to hate him.” 


2.2 Underlying Assumptions 


These moral arguments construct and reflect a particular ontology of vi- 
olence: i.e., it is external-physical, dualist-separatist, and individualist- 
essentialist in nature. Subsequently, it rationalizes a techno-rational ap- 
proach for transforming violence into nonviolence. 

To begin with, nonviolence defines violence as a physical act of aggression 
committed by one party against another. In Gregg’s (1971) well-known dis- 
cussion of moral jiu-jitsu, for example, his main illustration of violence is of 
one man striking another. Other nonviolence advocates generalize this type 
of externalized, physicalized interaction to group encounters with violence: 
civil rights activists facing angry white mobs in the south during the 1950’s 
and 1960’s (Carson, 1991), union workers going on strike against company 
management (McAllister, 1988), missile site protesters dealing with the po- 
lice (Thompson, 1983), native peoples demonstrating for independence from 
colonial forces (Gandhi, 1967). Although Gandhi raised the issue of eco- 
nomic violence and disparaged even bad thoughts as a source of violence, he 
concentrated on the physical manifestations of violence — e.g., hunger, depri- 
vation, lack of self-control — and their impact on the Self/Other dichotomy 
— e.g., Britain vs. India, colonists vs. colonized, perpetrator vs. victim. 

Indeed, dualist categories permeate nonviolence: e.g., violence vs. non- 
violence, physicality vs. spirituality, individual sin vs. universal love, 
perpetrator vs. victim, irrationality vs. rationality, female vs. male. 
These juxtapositions lead to a separatist notion that mutually negating cat- 
egories occupy irreconcilable (meta)physical spaces. For example, nonvio- 
lence advocates present the relationship between perpetrators and victims 
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as diametric oppositions — oppressed minority vs. a hostile government, 
strikers vs. bosses, demonstrators vs. police, colonized vs. colonizers. 
Each side represents a clearly demarcated group with clearly demarcated 
interests. In this way, nonviolence portrays the relationship between victim 
and perpetrator as (relatively) simple, clear-cut, and separate. 

The core of nonviolence, though, remains the concept of the autonomous 
individual. Only with individual action, advocates claim, can aggregate so- 
cial change occur. While some activists may acknowledge that some forms of 
violence — like racism, poverty, and imperialism — are systemically-generated, 
they continue to prescribe individually-based solutions such as noncoopera- 
tion, moral jiu-7itsu, and universal love to resolve these instances of violence. 
Indeed, the raison d’etre of nonviolence is its faith in the transformative im- 
pact of individual moral action. Only by “loving thy enemy,” advocates 
claim, can individuals turn violence into nonviolence regardless of time, cul- 
ture, class, and gender. 

This individualist position reveals a Platonic, essentialist understanding 
of the world: that is, all peoples understand and behave in the world in 
fundamentally the same way. They pursue similar goals, norms, and values 
despite differences in background or context. For this reason, nonviolence 
advocates treat violence as “fixable” in both senses of the word: (1) individ- 
uals can “fix” problems of violence through individual action, and (2) such 
measures are “fixed” or universal in impact, like universal love. For Merton 
(1971: 209), for example, the nonviolent actor fights for “the truth ...[and] 
the right” (original emphasis) which are both “objective and universal.” 

Such an action-oriented program reflects a presumption of techno-rational 
choice in decision-making. Martin Luther King and Mahatma Gandhi began 
their struggles for peace by emphasizing the need for internal spiritual resis- 
tance against external, physical coercion and domination: King, to liberate 
African-Americans from state-sanctioned racism; and Gandhi, the Indian 
subcontinent from British imperialism. Since then, however, nonviolence 
advocates have turned their call for “sacrifice,” “suffering,” and “spiritual 
resolve” into a techo-rational grammar of action. Note, for example, how 
Sharp (1990:37-38) analogizes nonviolent social action to a para-military op- 
eration with its connotation of cost-benefit calculations and ready access to 
resources: “Nonviolent action is a means of combat, as is war. It involves 
the matching of forces and the waging of ‘battles,’ requires wise strategy and 
tactics, employs numerous ‘weapons,’ and demands of its ‘soldiers’ courage, 
discipline, and sacrifice.” 

In sum, nonviolence portrays violence as a delimited act of physical ag- 


gression committed by one autonomous party against another. However, 
both victim and perpetrator possess equal access to power to transform vi- 
olence into nonviolence. This power lies in individual moral action which, 
once unleashed, mobilizes aggregate social change. Given this fundamental, 
moral Truth, advocates presume that the strategies and moral arguments of 
nonviolence are universally and categorically applicable. 


3 Critiques of Nonviolence 


Despite its emancipatory intentions, this construction of nonviolence is ex- 
clusivist and confining. Specifically, it reflects an androcentric worldview 
that is also Western and elitist. The violence that marginalized groups face 
on a daily basis extends beyond the external-physical, dualist-separatist, and 
individualist-essentialist characteristics identified by nonviolence. Women, 
in particular, suffer from an “invisible” violence that eludes the techno- 
rational problem-solving of nonviolence. Thus leaving a whole world of 
violence against women lost to discovery, understanding, and — most impor- 
tantly — resolution. 


3.1 Gender: Violence Against Women 


In contrast to the nonviolent depiction of violence as externalized, contained, 
and delimited, violence against women is often internalized, interconnected, 
and embedded. 

1. Internalized Violence. Violence against women takes on a vari- 
ety of forms and sources: e.g., lack of women-relevant education (Haraway, 
1991; Cott, 1987; Rich, 1979); loss of control over reproduction (Dworkin, 
1983) and/or affordable, safe abortion (Luker, 1984; Schulder and Kennedy 
1971); career obstructions due to a “mommy track” and/or a “glass ceil- 
ing” (Ferber, 1982); sex segregation in the labor force due to low-paying, 
dead-end jobs or overlooking women’s labor altogether (Blau 1979; Reskin 
and Hartmann 1986) or disciminatory wage practices (Waring, 1988); laws 
without women’s interests in mind (Clark and Lewis, 1981); a social struc- 
ture which makes changing discriminatory laws an insurmountable effort 
(Johnson, 1987); female sexuality constructed solely for the purpose of sat- 
isfying men (Dworkin, 1987); little social or self recognition (Rich, 1979); 
objectification and degradation of women’s bodies in the media (Chapkis, 
1986; Posener, 1986); negative role models such as the self-denying wife 
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and mother (MacKinnon, 1987; Rich, 1979); and a culture that valorizes 
individualism but denies individuality to half its population. 

In response, women often turn inwards and against themselves. Low self- 
esteem, abuse, madness, and other behavioral “dysfunctions” in women re- 
flect a sense of alienation and despair against “phantom” torturers (Friedan, 
1963; Schaef 1984; Orr 1990; Ussher, 1991). Is society protecting or abus- 
ing women, for example, when it discourages them from working outside 
the home? Denied an identity of their own, women subsequently cannot 
claim a sanity of their own. They have been regulated by the discourse of 
madness and psychiatry from the “hysteria” and “neurasthenia” of the 19th 
century to the “neuroses” and “postnatal depression” of the 20th century. 
Whether women seek to attain the impossible ideals of male-defined feminin- 
ity or “stray” from them, society conveniently tucks them away as incurable 
hysterics or emotional wrecks. “Labelling us mad silences our voices. We 
can be ignored. The rantings of a mad woman are irrelevant. Her anger 
is impotent” (Ussher, 1991: 7). This hysterification of women masks sys- 
temic sources of violence which further attempt to starve female moral and 
physical development (e.g., anorexia, bulimia). 

But internalized violence also comes in more broad-based and pervasive 
form. Women as a group continue to suffer from socially-enforced, negative 
images of passivity, submissiveness, timidity, and general subordination. In 
“How Schools Shortchange Girls,” (1992) the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women (AAUW) shows that as gicls proceed in their education, 
they lose self-esteem in relation to their male counterparts. In short, self- 
confident and assertive young girls grow up to become insecure and passive 
women. Young girls fear that boys, specifically, and society, generally, will 
discriminate against them if they become too smart, too ambitious, or too 
independent. One teenage girl in the study admits that “[i]n our school it’s 
‘cool’ to fail and be stupid so sometimes I’ve pretended that I’m not smart” 
(AAUW, 1992: 30).! 

The media, advertising, fashion, and cosmetic industries reinforce women’s 
conditioning to appear passive, use minimal eye contact, and feign weakness 
and helplessness (Chapkis, 1986; Woolf, 1991).? Pop songs inundate society 
with portrayals of women as, for example, “a pretty face,” “standing by 
[her] man,” or a “material girl.” Goffman (1976: 45) points to the “rit- 
ualization of subordination” of women in advertisements. Full-page fash- 
ion ads, for instance, invariably show a minimally-dressed young woman in 
poses of eroticized self-abasement which deepen the public’s subconscious 
treatment of women as sexual chattel. As Woolf (1991) notes, this sexual 


undertone translates into a “damned if you do, damned if you don’t” situa- 
tion for women in the professional world. They are simultaneously punished 
for being too beautiful (e.g., attractive women are either mentally stupid 
or morally sleazy) or not beautiful enough (e.g., unattractive women are 
either overly mannish or excessively bitchy). Given such uncompromising 
constraints, no wonder “women begin early in life with this sense that we 
aren’t quite right” (Chapkis, 1986:6). 

2. Interconnected Violence. Thus women find themselves intimately 
connected with, rather than separated from, their perpetrators. The nonvi- 
olence advocate’s appeal to “love thy enemy,” for example, presumes that 
most people do not love their enemies, and that the relationship between 
oppressed and oppressor remains free of conflicting emotions. These charac- 
terizations could not be more erroneous for women. Women form intimate 
relationships with those who violate them. Indeed, women too readily love 
their “enemies,” thereby perpetuating their subordination as a group and 
as individuals. 

A case in point: most rapes are perpetrated by people who know their 
victim. Many rapists are fathers, brothers, boyfriends, and husbands — the 
very people whom women are supposed to love and nurture. In the U.S., one 
in three girls encounter a sexual attack by the time they are eighteen, usually 
by someone they know and trust (Caigon and Groves, 1987). Statistics 
also show that a woman is being battered by a husband or boyfriend every 
15 seconds (Tarshis, 1992). Even those who appear to have the interests 
of women at heart may contribute to their developmental abuse. Parents 
and teachers often exhort female children to be “nice and quiet,” thereby 
indoctrinating them against independence and self-assertiveness. 

3. Embedded Violence. Indeed, the complexity of violence against 
women lies in its socially embedded nature. Everyday social discourse and 
the very structure of language itself serve as two prime examples. 

Consider, for example, the following riddle: A man and his son are in a 
terrible car accident. The father dies and the son is rushed to the hospital. 
Upon seeing the boy, the doctor exclaims, “I can’t operate on him, that’s 
my son!” Who is the doctor? Of course, the doctor is the boy’s mother. But 
this riddle initially confuses the reader/listener because we are conditioned to 
believe that all doctors are male. But why does this assumption persist even 
though a significant portion of doctors, especially since the past decade, have 
been female? This impression persists because the word “doctor” takes on 
male connotations in our language. We use male pronouns, for instance, to 
refer to or speak of doctors. This kind of sexist language, writes Rich (1979: 


241), “burns into the brains of little girls and young women a message that 
the male is the norm, the standard, the central figure beside which we are the 
deviants, the marginal, the dependent variables. It lays the foundation for 
androcentric thinking, and leaves men safe in their solipsistic tunnel-vision.” 
Word connotations can change over time as new social meanings gain 
ascendancy. But what about sexist norms structured within the language 
itself? The Japanese language, for example, has both “female” and “male” 
voices. This differs from genderized articles found in Romance languages like 
French (e.g., le pere, la mere). Gender differentiation in Japanese involves, 
instead, a two-track system in grammar, vocabulary, and even tone of voice. 
Japanese women must observe more grammatical rules, use more specific 
vocabulary, and speak in a high-pitched voice to qualify as female (cf. Ide 
and McGloin, 1990). To overcome such linguistically-generated sexism, some 
women — like Takako Doi, the former leader of Japan’s Socialist Party — must 
resort to using the “male” voice when speaking. This tactic may be effective 
and necessary in the short-term but it undermines the position of women in 
the long-term by further exiling the feminine from public consciousness. 


3.2 Culture: Colonized Women 


Nonviolence presents non-Western women with a particular dilemma. Its 
underlying concepts of dualism-separatism and individualism-essentialism, 
for example, trace their philosophical origins to Plato, Descartes, Hobbes, 
and Kant, among others. These tenets clash with non-Western traditions 
that emphasize, by contrast, a dialectical-holistic and/or collectivist-totalist 
worldview. Nowhere in Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism, Islam, and 
other “traditional” philosophies, for instance, do we find a model of individ- 
ual consent. Each emphasizes, instead, the embeddedness of the individual 
within the group and the mutual obligations (rather than rights) that this 
relationship entails. Thus the liberal, individualist presuppositions of non- 
violence are often irrelevant, even alien, to non-Western peoples. 

Gandhi himself was often criticized for covertly Westernizing local con- 
cepts to suit his revolutionary agenda. In its original Hindu and Buddhist 
context, for example, the concept of ahimsa (nonviolence) conveys a neg- 
ative, passive meaning of abstention from violence. To urge direct action 
against violence, Gandhi infused ahimsa with a more positive, active in- 
terpretation of love, as found in Christianity. As a result, Gandhi funda- 
mentally altered the meaning and significance of ahimsa such that “some of 
his Indian and Western critics have even wondered how his views differed 
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from such liberal philosophers as Locke, Bentham, J.S. Mill and Kant, and 
whether he could really be called a votary of ahimsa any more than they 
could be” (Parekh, 1988: 263). 

Herein lies the fundamental intransigence of nonviolence. Its essential- 
ism, as expressed in the motto of universal love, does not allow for an inte- 
gration of alternative ontologies since it denies the need for such syncretism 
in the first place. The world, nonviolence asserts, is grounded in sameness 
not difference. Consequently, nonviolence as strategy or even moral argu- 
ment necessarily involves a commitment to its ontological premises. For 
non-Western women, this shift in ontological allegiance brings greater haz- 
ards than charges of cultural betrayal. They also become vulnerable to 
the typical accusations of patriarchy that women are “fickle,” “unreliable,” 
“traitorous,” even “fiendish.” The female yin, patriarchy is all too ready to 
charge, is indeed dark, treacherous, mercurial, and foul in contrast to the 
male yang which is bright, decent, solid, and fair. None of these options 
offers non-Western women with a means of establishing nonviolence in their 
terms and according to their needs. 

Not surprisingly, rejection of nonviolence comes from non-Western, non- 
“sovereign” sources. The most prominent example is Frantz Fanon (1963). 
He explicitly advocated violence as the only means of liberating colonized 
peoples from their colonizers. His portrayal of the “two cities” — one “well- 
fed” and “easy-going” for the colonizers and the other, “hungry” and “crouch- 
ing” for the colonized — serves as a metaphor for the split personality that 
all colonized peoples suffer. Not only must they endure the constant de- 
basement of all that was originally theirs, Fanon wrote, but they must also 
face the imposed superiority of all that belongs to the colonizers. The only 
solution, according to Fanon, is to kill the enemy, literally. 

But even this pioneer of anti-colonialism unreflexively “disappeared” 
women. In focusing attention on the plight of the colonized, Fanon spoke 
only on behalf of the colonized man. His discussion of cultural schizophre- 
nia began with the premise that psychological imbalances result when a 
white man usurps from the native man his (natural) right to power. Where 
Fanon mentioned women, he saw them as symptomatic of this primarily 
male-centered conflict. Colonialism, wrote Fanon (1963: 39), turns the na- 
tive man into an envious and lusty being who “dreams of possession - all 
manner of possession: to sit at the settler’s table, sleep in the settler’s bed, 
with his wife if possible.” 

Thus non-Western women find themselves caught between two sexisms 
— nonviolent social change and violent revolution — even as each claims to 
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liberate them from oppression. 


3.3. Class: Peasant and Proletariat Sisters 


Similarly, nonviolence doubly damns non-bourgeois, non-elite women. Not 
only is nonviolence ignorant of the kind of violence poor women face, but 
it also assumes that all individuals have a range of choice for action which 
does not actually exist. Indeed, nonviolence tends to place the onus of 
change on the individual who often happens to be the victim. After all, who 
has greater moral leverage to effect nonviolent change than the one who 
suffers directly from violence? This presumption of individual choice and 
authority denies the constraints that bind women, especially those from the 
“underclass.” Without personal or economic resources to manage an escape, 
they risk further violence to themselves or their children when confronting 
their perpetrators. 

Poor women from non-Western cultures bear an additional burden. Non- 
violence alienates them in practice and in theory. Barred by culture and 
tradition to benefit from the liberal idealism of nonviolence, poor women 
from non-Western cultures become mute, excluded, oppressed, and despair- 
ing in face of its well-meaning but ultimately inaccessible intentions. This 
is not to suggest that poor, Third World women cannot organize nonvio- 
lently to defuse violence — such as the Chipko example in rural India.* The 
point is, we cannot immediately assume that nonviolent resisters outside 
the West are deploying tactics and theories characterized by activists and 
scholars in the West. This theoretical parochialism reduces, not enhances, 
our understanding of their struggle. 


4 Implications of a Gendered Nonviolence 


For these reasons, violence against women resists the techno-rational problem- 
solving suggested by nonviolence advocates. In fact, nonviolent strategies 
for women are ineffective at best and harmful at worst. 


4.1 Ineffective Strategies 


Noncooperation as a strategy, for example, leaves women frustratingly par- 
alyzed. It offers them knowledge of their oppression but does not provide 
any practical means of action or emancipation. Is it possible, for instance, 
to deploy a strategy of noncooperation against patriarchy? What would it 
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mean for women to not consent to patriarchy: for example, to an educa- 
tional system which does not take women and girls seriously; sexual rela- 
tions which revolve around male pleasure; media which denigrate women; 
sex-segregated jobs that limit female potential; relationships that belittle 
women’s emotions; sexual harassment on the job, in the classroom, or on 
the street; or deforming sexist attitudes that emphasize how women look 
or who women have sex with is more important than what women do? For 
women to “not consent” to patriarchy means separatism since patriarchal 
values pervade our culture. Yet for almost all women, separatism is not an 
option. 

Furthermore, noncooperation presupposes an androcentric version of in- 
dividual consent in power relations. McGuinness (1993) cites recent work 
in feminist political theory which demonstrates women’s original lack of in- 
dividual consent due to a (patriarchal) civil society which genders social 
institutions like the marriage contract, property and inheritance, paternity 
rights, even the sexual act itself. Omitted from view are alternative in- 
stances of power relations that involve community, rather than individual, 
consensus and which also happen to reflect more directly women’s exercise 
of power (Margolis, 1989). 

The pivotal concept of moral jiu-jitsu damages women by perpetuating 
the male-as-norm ideology. Indeed, moral jiu-jitsu works only when men act 
like women. Traditionally, boys and men are rewarded for violent behav- 
ior disguised as sports or “horseplay.” Therefore, when they respond with 
nonviolence to violent behavior, they are contradicting established social ex- 
pectations. But girls and women are socialized toward nonviolent behavior. 
As MacKinnon (1987: 120) notes, “[i]t is not that men are trained to be 
strong and women are just not trained. Men are trained to be strong and 
women are trained to be weak.” For women, therefore, moral jiu-jitsu’s call 
for “conscious suffering,” “sacrifice,” or “humility” does not break with ex- 
pected behavior. This strategy, instead, conforms to the stereotypical image 
of the “good” woman and fails to throw the perpetrator off his/her moral 
balance. As a result, moral jiu-jitsu for women further incites, rather than 
stops, the violator’s abuse. 

Equally self-defeating and dangerous for women is the nonviolent strat- 
egy of “love thy enemy.” To battered women, for example, this message 
reinforces the traditional notion that women are solely responsible for their 
relationships (Schaef, 1981). In fact, battered women commonly believe that 
if only they could “love” their men more or do what they wanted better, 
then physical “punishment” would not be “necessary.” But such a tactic 
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often results in increased, not less, violence. Battering entails more than 
just anger expressed at a particular individual. It also comes from the ha- 
tred and fear of women as a class coupled with the historical and cultural 


subjugation of women within the institution of marriage (Clark and Lewis, 
1981; Dworkin, 1983). 


4.2 Harmful Consequences 


Worse yet, conventional strategies of nonviolence further entrench women in 
their subjugation to violence. In asserting the absolute immorality of vio- 
lence (“evil”), for instance, nonviolence may reinforce a traditional barrier 
to women’s self-realization: anger. By anger, we mean a general sense of 
discontent and dislocatedness. Its amorphous and unarticulated quality con- 
trasts with the more focused notion of “righteous indignation” or “a strong 
sense of injustice” implicit in nonviolence. Its usage of anger suggests that 
individuals must be able to identify and articulate the source of their prob- 
lem before justifiably feeling angry about it. But women often face a more 
complicated problem: how does one fight against something that society has 
rendered invisible, intangible, and inconsequential? In not recognizing the 
different nature of violence against women and their responses to it, non- 
violence theory inadvertently denigrates and trivializes the torrent of anger 
that swells within and suffocates women. 

In so doing, nonviolence negates any socially redeeming values for vi- 
olence and its associated states like anger. Women need to recognize and 
accept their anger to end violence against them. If not, they implicitly up- 
hold the legitimacy of their oppression. Patriarchies historically sublimate 
and alienate women’s anger with the myth of the spiritually superior fe- 
male: virtuous and pure, she rises above the fracas and fray of crass male 
ambitions.4 The absolute morality of nonviolence threatens to exact the 
same price for women as the myth of spiritual superiority: her right to self- 
expression and self-identity. Any woman who rejects this moral standard 
becomes somehow inherently sub-female. 

To rally women around anger does not equate with a call for violence. 
It serves only to remind nonviolence advocates that not all aspects related 
to violence should be negated. This position differs from Deming’s (1971) 
distinction between positive and negative anger. For Deming (1971: 45), 
positive anger galvanizes the victim into nonviolent resolutions; whereas, 
negative anger simply creates an adversarial relationship where “(the perpe- 
trator’s] very existence is a threat to [the victim’s] very existence.” Negative 
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anger, therefore, leads the victim into nonconstructive and possibly violent 
confrontations. Deming, however, ignores the dialectic between positive and 
negative anger. How can one engage in positive anger without first expe- 
riencing the debilitating effects of negative anger? One needs to recognize 
the fundamental disjuncture, not duality, between the victim’s and the per- 
petrator’s life-worlds — as seen, for instance, in “male” vs. “female” voices 
in the same language — in order to become angry about the violence that 
inheres within. 

Ultimately, nonviolence indicts women as moral cripples for not standing 
up to their oppressors. After all, the relationship between victim and op- 
pressor is relatively simple, clear-cut and uncomplicated. Why are women 
so confused about what to do? Why can’t they attain the moral highground 
of universal love to transform violence into nonviolence? Nonviolence advo- 
cates do not understand that their tactics and strategies do not speak to the 
kind of violence that oppresses women. How can noncooperation or moral 
jiu-jitsu, for example, counter low self-esteem or linguistic sexism? How can 
“love thy enemy” stop rape? By not acknowledging the different nature 
of women-specific violence, nonviolence reinforces an unspoken paternalism 
that women, like other oppressed groups, simply are incapable of taking care 
of themselves. 


4.3 Conceptual Barriers 


Redress of gender inequities in nonviolence, however, involves more than 
simply tacking on “more inclusive” strategies. It requires a reconsidera- 
tion of nonviolence at the level of theory to unpack its conceptual barriers 
against alternative perspectives and approaches. These include its founding 
concepts of externalism-physicalism, dualism-separatism, and individualism- 
essentialism. 

In presuming that violence is an external-physical act, for example, non- 
violence mitigates against a recognition or even identification of the internal- 
cognitive impact of violence. This includes the cultural/ontological ram- 
ifications of violence as well as its psychological/emotional effects. Thus 
nonviolence negates an alternative understanding, even worldview, of vio- 
lence (Hartsock, 1990). By defining violence as a delimited act of aggression, 
nonviolence “disappears” from consideration the multi-layered, institutional 
impact of violence — which is also its most pernicious for women. 

Indeed, dualism-separatism colonizes the intellectual process itself. In 
setting up dichotomies such as violence vs. nonviolence, good.vs. evil, 
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victim vs. perpetrator, nonviolence “disavow(s] [the] intimate dependence 
(of the first term] on its negative double” (Grosz, 1989: 27). This move priv- 
ileges the Self and precludes an integral relationship with the Other. Such 
analytical discombobulation not only robs the Other of any independent 
identity or intrinsic meaning; it also turns the Other into a mere reflection 
of and/or deviation from the Self. In this way, dualism-separatism severs any 
linkages between Self and Other, and denies the possibility of their mutual 
construction. 

The consequences of this intellectual colonization are serious. It fore- 
closes the recognition that violence and nonviolence may be interlinked, with 
each constructing and perpetuating the other. In writing about the Western 
coverage of terrorism, for example, Said (1988: 47) notes its almost com- 
plete “isolation from any explanation or mitigating circumstances.” This 
“delinking” of terrorism effectively treats it as an individual act of mayhem 
and we lose, in the process, vital connections between power and power- 
lessness, sovereignty and statelessness, anti-terrorism and terrorism. Thus 
both victims and terrorists are exempted from the terrible recognition and 
responsibility that each may have created the other. Moreover, they feel 
justified in continuing their spiral of violence. 

Thus nonviolence presents us with false choices and dichotomies. Dualism- 
separatism in nonviolence, for example, relegates women to a “separate-but- 
equal” status. Gandhi’s advocacy of equal rights and education for women 
serves as a prime example. The Mahatma abhored women’s degradation as 
“the object of man’s lust” and “household slaves.” He also revered woman’s 
moral power as “man’s superior” due to her “self-sacrifice” and other “subtle 
ways” of circumventing man’s attempt to thwart her (Gandhi, 1967: 291, 
292). Nevertheless, Gandhi abided by a traditional and restrictive interpre- 
tation of a woman’s identity due to her essential differentness from man. A 
woman’s “pure” and “noble” duty, he wrote (1967: 294), remains at home: 
“I do not envisage the wife, as a rule, following an avocation independently 
of her husband. The care of the children, and the upkeep of the household 
are quite enough to fully engage all her energy.” 

Another example is Sara Ruddick’s (1983a; 1983b; 1989) conception of 
“maternal thinking.” She explicitly links women’s peacefulness with their 
domestic roles where the social act of mothering and the socialization of 
daughters enables women to think and act with “preservative love.” She 
counterposes this quality to abstract thinking and its relation to military 
destructiveness. For Ruddick, maternal practice centers on the primary 
preservation of a child’s life and well-being. As a result, “a distinctive kind 
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of thinking arises that is incompatible with military strategy but consonant 
with pacifist commitment to non-violence” (Ruddick, 1983b: 233). While 
this appears to construct a positive role for women in nonviolent theory and 
action, Ruddick still relies on placing the self-sacrifice of mothers (woman) 
in opposition to the destruction of soldiers (man). Like all binary logic, “ma- 
ternal thinking” homogenizes and essentializes women’s experiences, thereby 
conceptually interning both men and women.° 

Lastly, nonviolence turns any consideration of an alternative into a power 
struggle. In presuming that all worlds and all solutions are fundamentally 
the same, nonviolence equates difference with “deviance.” Non-mainstream 
perspectives, therefore, must either undergo “correction” so that they will 
conform to “universal” standards, or they become suspect, denounced, and 
“exiled.” To regain legitimacy, peripheralized perspectives must engage in a 
protracted power struggle with the “sovereign center” of nonviolence. In so 
doing, they affirm the mutual hostility between “sovereign” and “dissident” 
voices in nonviolence, and destroy the potential reconciliation or rehabilita- 
tion of both. 


5 Conclusion: Toward a Feminist Reconstruction 


We propose, therefore, an alternative method of reconstructing violence and 
nonviolence. It draws on an emerging brand of “dissident” theorizing based 
on recent developments in post-positivist, reflectivist social science. 


5.1 Dissident Theorizing 


Dissident theorizing seeks to de-center “sovereign” orthodoxies “be it man, 
God, nation, state, paradigm, or research program” (Ashley and Walker, 
1990:265).° It questions, challenges, and debates knowledge icons like “sci- 
ence,” thereby clearing “thinking space” (George, 1990) for “dissident” 
voices from the margins. Dissident works share four common character- 
istics despite their individual differences: (1) they show that all identity is 
fundamentally ambiguous given its socially constructed nature; (2) there- 
fore, dissidence against sovereignty represents a form of constant political 
struggle; (3) this provides a basis for proliferating “new, often distinctly 
joyful, but always dissident ways of thinking, doing, and being political” 
(Ashley and Walker, 1990: 263), that (4) ultimately leads to resistance 
against sovereignty.’ 
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These emancipatory interests come from an emerging post-positivist, re- 
flectivist social science. It “rejects as futile the foundationalist search for 
an objective knowledge external to history and social practice” (George, 
1989: 272) and emphasizes, instead, how power relations construct and sus- 
tain all social institutions, including knowledge. Consequently, institutions 
“(do] not merely reflect the preferences and power of the units constituting 
them; the institutions themselves shape those preferences and that power” 
(Keohane, 1988: 392). Accordingly, reflectivist social science repudiates 
the sovereign demand for a set of “standardized, explicit, and unchanging 
criteria” (Lapid, 1989:243). It celebrates, in contrast, “polymorphic,” “plu- 
ralistic,” and sometimes even “dissensual” methods of understanding the 
world. 


5.2 A Dissident-Feminist Alternative 


These meta-theoretical principles and dissident goals help us generate heuris- 
tics for a dissident-feminist reconstruction of violence/nonviolence: 


1. Given its socially constructed nature, we ask: How is violence/nonviolence 
defined? What are its presuppositions? In what gender/culture/class 
system are these presuppositions grounded? What are the sexual- 
gender, cultural-ontological, and socio-structural mechanisms involved 
in sustaining the current construction of violence/nonviolence? 


. Given that violence/nonviolence, like all social institutions, relies on 
norms and practices defined by power, we ask: Whose interests are in- 
volved and how are they perpetuated? Whose interests are damaged 
or omitted, and how are they suppressed? How do these differences 
gendered, in its broader sense? How are “sovereign borders” erected 
to prohibit marginalized groups from realizing their emancipatory in- 
terests? How can we dissolve or shift these borders? 


. Given that multiple idiosyncrasies characterize social institutions and 
practices, we ask: How is violence manifested within and across dif- 
ferent genders/cultures/classes? What are its different expressions? 
What kinds of methods are most appropriate for dealing with these 
multiple representations of violence? 


A dissident-feminist approach to nonviolence, therefore, expands our un- 
derstanding of violence. It views violence, not just as an act of physical 
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aggression, but as an institution of abuse with a multiplicity of expressions: 
external-physical, internal-cognitive, socio-structural, cultural-ontological, 
discursive-linguistic, and so on. It agrees with conventional nonviolence 
that both victim and perpetrator participate in sustaining their interac- 
tion of violence. But it does not presuppose that social power is accessi- 
ble through withdrawal or consent, nor that societal transformation follows 
individual moral action. In contrast, a dissident-feminist approach to vio- 
lence emphasizes how power operates at multiple levels of efficiency, ranging 
from non-reducible analytic categories like language to ourselves as agents 
of sovereignty. Consequently, the victim is not merely contributing to a situ- 
ation that the perpetrator has created. Rather, both victim and perpetrator 
are products of an overarching socio-historico-ethico system in which they 
re-enact deeply encoded scripts of social behavior.® 

To resolve violence, therefore, we need a self-reflexive, contextually-rich, 
and nuanced approach rather than the unquestioning application of techno- 
rational problem-solving. This entails a recognition, first and foremost, that 
the absence of violence does not necessarily signify nonviolence. Rather, 
defining nonviolence or, better yet, setting the terms of how violence should 
be resolved, must remain an open option to the victims of violence. In 
fact, reconstructing the terms of discourse with sovereignty is an act of and 
means to empowerment. As Margolis (1989: 399) notes, “[T]he creation of 
an identity is itself one of the strongest expressions of power.” But this act of 
articulation must occur at a collective and systemic. Otherwise, individual 
action, such as that suggested by conventional nonviolence, is invariably 
absorbed by the whole complex that is sovereignty. 

This paper represents a first attempt to clear “thinking space” within the 
discursive “sovereignty” of nonviolence. In prying it open to “dissidence,” we 
demonstrate the fundamental ambiguity of violence/nonviolence for women. 
Though this involves a painful reassessment of a revered legacy, we must 
remain alert to and struggle against sovereignty, wherever and however it 
exists. Only then can we benefit from the proliferating “joy” of uncertain 
and exciting consequences that come from “dissident ways of thinking, doing, 
and being political.” The search for emancipation, after all, compels us to 
question even “sacred” concepts. 


Notes 


1This reaction is not irrational. Note, for example, the Republican Party’s attacks on 
Hillary Rodham Clinton as a “radical feminist” who “equates marriage with slavery.” 
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? Well-documented is the fact that attackers specifically look for these qualities to iden- 
tify potential victims. 

°Peasant women from the Garhwal region of Uttar Pradesh started the Chipko move- 
ment in the early 1970s. Local lumber companies were threatening to deprive them of the 
forest which supplies their fuel, medicine, some food, and other basic necessities for daily 
life. The women fought back nonviolently by organizing groups to surround lumberjacks 
just as they were about to cut the trees. See, for example, (Shive, 1989). 

*Indeed, this was one of the arguments given to prevent women from obtaining the 
right to vote in the U.S. Men wanted to excuse women from politics because it was too 
“dirty” and would “taint” them. 

Sylvester (1987), for example, underscores the “fractured” and “incoherent” nature of 
women’s identities. She identifies three that are relevant for peace studies: woman warrior, 
mother, food producer, and party member. Ashley and Walker (1990) show how both 
men and women, in an increasingly interpenetrative world, must operate simultaneously 
in multiple worlds with multiple identities. 

°For a review and critique of dissident theorizing, see (Agathangelou and Ling, 1993) 
and (Spegele, 1992). 

"Ashley and Walker (1990) identify this last characteristic as resist-knowing “in the 
sense of [rejecting] a coherent representation.” Agathangelou and Ling (1993), however, 
regard this absolutist rejection of coherence as reverse sovereignty. Hence, they redefine 
resist-knowing as emancipatory self-reflection and self-critique. 

®For an application of this concept of encoded scripts of behavior and how they per- 
petuate violence, see Ling’s (1994) examination of how the Confucian ideal of parental 
governance in China condemns both state elites and dissidents to an escalation of state 
violence. 
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Abstract: In this paper, we seek to identify the set of conditions and factors affecting turnout in urban 
elections. To do this, we examine trends and variations in registration and voter turnout rates in 
mayoral elections in 27 major U.S. cities from 1969 to 1991. Finding in our preliminary analysis few 
strong correlates of citywide turnout for mayoral elections—other than underlying rates of voter 
registration—we propose a new theory of participation in urban elections, namely that the political 
opportunity structures confronting urban residents better explain variations in turnout and registration 
across major American cities. In particular, the cities’ fiscal and policy making capacities, along with the 
new political advancement of African-Americans and other minority groups may be important factors 
that better explain turnout in mayoral elections. Our analysis of precinct-level turnout patterns leads us 
to further argue that locally-defined rules, procedures and norms, and variations in the relative social 
status of city neighborhoods, are also crucial variables shaping urban voter turnout. 


Voter Turnout and the Study of Urban Politics 
Voter turnout has long been an important research subject in political science. Despite 


decades of research, however, many basic questions about low electoral participation rates in the 


United States have not been resolved. In addition, the several competing explanations of 


nonvoting which have been advanced are based almost exclusively on voting behavior in 
presidential elections. Turnout for local elections is known to be substantially lower than for 
national contests, but beyond this, participation at the local level has received little systematic 
analysis. As a result, not much is actually known empirically about the dimensions of local 
participation, and conventional theoretical models explaining turnout have not been tested using 
local evidence. 

This paper results from our efforts to address these weaknesses in both the empirical and 
the theoretical treatment of nonvoting in the United States. Like other scholars, we believe that 
understanding electoral participation is important in its own right, as a fundamental indicator of 
the breadth and vitality of democratic governance (Merriam and Gosnell 1924, Key 1952, 
Campbell et al. 1960, Burnham 1965, Verba and Nie 1972, Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980, 
Burnham 1982, Piven and Cloward 1988). In addition, however, we have a particular interest in 
how voter turnout patterns may reflect underlying racial differences in political empowerment. 
Urban elections are especially important because so many of the country's African-, Latino-, 
Asian- and Native American citizens live in large cities, and because city governments are where 
their leaders have achieved the greatest measure of political power (Jennings and Rivera 1984, 
Garcia 1988, Reed 1988, Bobo and Gilliam 1990). 


A New Approach to Urban Turnout Analysis 
What is needed now, we believe, is not another test of the relative importance of 
“efficacy” or “alienation” or “partisanship” as they affect local participation, but rather, a fresh 


perspective—cognizant of existing theories and findings, but open also to new methodologies 
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and new ways of conceptualizing the problem. Our approach will be to blend historical, 
descriptive, and correlational modes of analysis. We will compare turnout patterns in a wide 
assortment of cities, in both presidential and municipal elections, over a 25-year timespan, at the 
citywide and neighborhood levels. Some of this work is still in progress, including much of the 
demographic analysis on which ultimate conclusions will turn, but we believe our preliminary 
findings to be unique, provocative, and indicative of what is to come. In the end, we outline a 
theory of urban political opportunity structures, which promises to help organize and explain our 
various findings, while guiding future research in this area. 

Turnout in urban elections is considerably lower than in presidential elections, we argue, 
not simply because voter interest is less, but because the changing contexts of city politics can 
depress or mobilize urban voters, resulting in different rates of participation across and within 
cities. We are particularly interested in two significant developments in urban politics and their 
impact on urban political behavior: (1) the changing fiscal fortunes of cities and (2) the political 
emergence of Black and Latino communities and leaders within the cities. In this paper, we first 
offer several hypotheses on how these factors may affect voter participation in urban and 
presidential elections, and then present preliminary findings from our ongoing analysis of 
registration and turnout rates for 27 major American cities since 1968. 

The cities in the study include the nation’s three largest (New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago) as well as the three with the largest proportion of African-Americans (Gary, Detroit, 
Atlanta).! The group also includes several cities with large Latino population proportions 
(Miami, Los Angeles, Hartford). In terms of population, the cities range from Berkeley, 
California with 88,000 adults, to New York City, with more than 5.6 million. All regions of the 
country are represented. The group's combined adult population of 18.9 million represents 
10.2% of the national total. 


Theories of Turnout and Municipal Elections: A Brief Overview 

Traditional theories of American democracy postulated that American political life was 
locally defined and experienced. Contrary to this view, politics at the local level generates the 
least interest and lowest levels of participation among American citizens, while presidential 
politics produces the most (Banfield and Wilson, 1967). As Rossiter observed: “Elections to 


those offices that are closest to home, where the issues are immediate and the candidates known, 


generally attract only a tiny percentage of the voting population. In many a village in upstate 
New York the turnout for the presidential election of 1956 was better than 85 per cent, in the 
local elections of 1955 and 1957 less than 18 per cent” (1968: 38). 

Three different explanations have been offered to account for the low levels of voter 


participation found in American elections generally, although rarely have such accounts been 
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used to explain the extremely low levels of participation found in local elections. The vast 
literature on political participation adopts mainly a behavioral approach, suggesting that those 
most able to participate generally choose to participate. In general, those normatively connected 


to politics, having a strong sense of civic duty, as well as those who are better equipped 


educationally to register and follow politics and who own their own homes (including the 


financially better off) usually vote, while the rest don't (Verba and Nie, 1972; Wolfinger and 


Rosenstone, 1980). In contrast to these social psychological explanations, political-contextual 
accounts of nonvoting link the decline in voter participation to the decline of American parties 
and party competition today (Kleppner 1982, Burnham 1987). Americans participate less 
because competition is less: politicians today often win their reelection bids and parties no longer 
work to mobilize voters. A third and final explanation, grounded in the class-conflict 
perspective, attributes the decline in participation to the stringent voter registration reforms 
enacted during the Progressive era, and other elite policies intended to suppress turnout by 
working class voters (Piven and Cloward 1988, Avey 1989). 

A few analysts of nonvoting have directly addressed the especially low turnouts found in 
local elections. Wanting to eliminate corruption and inefficiency in urban governments—twin 
evils they often attributed to the parties—progressives supported nonpartisan elections as one 
such method for reducing the influence of party on the local vote (Welch and Bledsoe, 1988). 
Nonpartisan elections, however, tend to generate lower rates of participation than partisan 
elections (Alford and Lee, 1968) and Karnig and Walter (1983) demonstrate that voter 
participation in city elections has dropped dramatically because of such electoral reforms. 
Moreover, local elections were staggered from national and state elections so that local, not 
national politics, would be the focus of elections (Banfield and Wilson, 1967). Freed from the 
“vagaries” of national politics, however, citizen interest in local politics diminished, resulting, 
again, in lower rates of participation. Moreover, the decline of American parties ended the 
vestiges of two-party competition in urban centers. The loss of competition among the parties 
also diminished participation. Most big cities are under Democratic control: only rarely has the 
GOP or any independent party successfully challenged the urban leadership of the Democrats. 

Piven and Cloward (1988) have argued that Progressive reforms attacking machines 
ended the era of high working-class voter participation since the machines heiped mobilize such 
voters. However, while reforms initiated during this period did depress voter participation (see 
Karnig and Walters 1983), they did not end urban machine rule. In his important reassessment 
of political machines, Steven Erie (1985) argued that machines adapted to the reform system, 
and he challenges the view that machines led to the expansion of the electorate. While the 
introduction of the secret ballot made voter recruitment through material bribes a less effective 


means of staying in power, bosses turned toward job patronage as the primary means of binding 
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voters to the machine. Moveover, Erie maintains that once entrenched, mature machine 
organizations no longer needed to expand the electorate to remain in power. Older machine 
establishments, therefore, selectively mobilized, leaving the newer arrivals to the city, such as 
Blacks, un- or under-mobilized. Keeping newer, often poorer, groups like Blacks out of the 
political marketplace also kept voter demands at a minimum. “[F]ull mobilization of all 
working-class ethnic groups,” writes Erie, “was costly” (1985: 217). 

Still others contend that participation is especially low in city elections because voters 
there lack genuine policy options. In City Limits (1981), Paul Peterson argues that because 
governments have limited sources of revenue, ultimately, they are constrained in a way that limits 
the types of policies they can pursue. Thus, urban political life according to Peterson is “one- 
dimensional, a pale reflection of national political debates” (1981: 112). Moveover, in order to 
minimize public pressures for change, he contends that local politicians deliberately shelter their 
policy deliberations from public scrutiny. Finally, the limited level of media coverage of local 
politics, the lower ambitions of local politicians, and the absence of surveys in the local context all 
work to limit citizen participation. In the end, Peterson concludes that mass participation is 
deliberately kept to a minimum so that “serious pressures for policies contrary to the economic 
interests of cities are avoided” ( 1981: 129). 

Peterson's thesis has been criticized for being ahistorical (see Erie, 1985: 256-258: also, 


Bridges, 1984), since big-city governments were once vital centers of American nineteenth 


century political activity. Most recently, under the Johnson and Nixon administrations, federal 
funds to local governments expanded greatly the redistributive or social welfare policy options of 
the cities, while in the 1980s, under Reagan, federal funding for such programs was either 
severely cut or terminated. As Timothy Conlan’s informative book makes clear, Richard Nixon’s 
“New Federalism” initiatives were rooted in the idea of transforming local and state governments 
so that they would become more active centers of citizen politics. Nixon sought to accomplish 
this goal through block grants and revenue sharing. In contrast, indirectly through tax policy and 
directly by slashing social service grants to state and local governments, Ronald Reagan sought to 
reduce the size and activities of all governments, not only the federal government. The policy 
making potential of the major cities has changed drastically over the past twenty years, possibly 
affecting rates of urban voter participation in local and national elections. 

At the same time, however, it would be easy to exaggerate the fiscal distress of American 
cities, and the extent to which intergovernmental restructuring has incapacitated urban 
governments—in fact, many cities have creatively located new sources of additional revenue in 
response to federal cutbacks. Moreover, despite postwar changes in the intergovernmental 
relationships of American federalism, it is evident that city governments continue to exercise 


broad powers shaping the overall quality of urban life. These powers include the maintenance of 
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both physical and natural urban environments (with parks, public buildings, zoning, and housing 


code enforcement, business development projects), the provision of public services including, for 
example, police and fire protection, elementary and secondary education, and the infrastructure 
of urban transportation, sanitation, and utility systems. In addition, city governments still 
manage the collection and disbursal of billions of dollars in local taxes, as well as a wide variety of 
social policies mandated by the state and federal governments. City governments also employ 
large numbers of (generally) well-paid civil servants, many of whom enjoy considerable job 
security compared to peers in the private sector. Thus, it is not very difficult to identify a broad 
range of potential beneficiaries of city policies—welfare recipients and landlords, public 
employees and parents of school children, bankers, realtors and developers, the elderly and 
environmentalists, and many others, all of whom have at least a presumptive stake in the 


outcome of city elections, and reasons to participate in them. 


Urban Political Opportunity Structures 

The observation that some voters, at least, have clear incentives to participate leads us to a 
potentially new understanding of urban voter turnout. We can synthesize social-psychological, 
political-contextual, and class conflict approaches by imagining that at any point in time, 
individuals are offered a bounded set of political options. To most citizens this universe of 
possibilities appears to be the result of choices made in the past or by others, offering real or 
apparent avenues—or obstacles—to the benefits of participation. For urban residents, political 
opportunities might be represented by, for example, leaders who articulate residents’ political 
interests, thereby stimulating political involvement; by the rules of the local political game, as 
they affect partisan competition and voter eligibility; and by the willingness of local governments 
to manage elections in ways which are class-neutral, or class-biased. 

Such an opportunity structure would form the pattern of incentives and constraints which 
shape voter turnout in a particular way. From this perspective we would expect to find incentives 
encouraging at least some city dwellers to vote in otherwise bland municipal elections. Just as 
importantly, such a model presupposes an equally potent system of constraints which impede 
other potential participants. And from the perspective of our two earlier propositions, we would 
expect opportunities perceived by urban voters to change dramatically as the fiscal and political 
capacities of cities changed; while for Black and Latino voters, the emergence of strong leaders 
and political organizations may offer unprecedented opportunities for meaningful impact on 
governance and for receiving (at last) some of the benefits of urban policy. 

We can use this hypothetical model to frame propositions around which the analysis of 
urban turnout can be organized. If the position of U.S. cities and their governments has 


weakened vis-a-vis state and national governments, for example, this would shape an opportunity 
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structure confronting urban voters by defining the capacity of urban governments to address 
relevant policy domains. We could test this possibility by analyzing historical trends in urban 
turnout, to see whether the postwar period of urban fiscal and political emasculation is reflected 
in changing patterns of public participation in the local state. 

We expect presidential election turnout in large cities to be lower than national averages, 


and lower than in the cities’ home states. 


We expect to find that urban turnout in presidential elections has declined over time. 


We expect to find that turnout rates in mayoral elections are lower than for presidential 
elections, and that they have declined over time; average levels of turnout in the 1989-91 
mayoral election cycle should be significantly lower than they were in the 1969-71 period. 


If local campaign and election practices, including the registration, purging and re- 
registration of voters, are important determinants of overall participation levels, then we might 
look for the relationship between a city’s level of adult registration, and its corresponding level of 
voting participation. 

We expect to find that those cities which have the highest levels of registration will also have 
higher levels of voting turnout; both will reflect significantly greater effort on the part of 
election officials and political elites, with the level of registration being the most important 
indicator of mobilizing activity by political institutions. 

If the United States still suffers the consequences of its racially-stratified past, then we 
will look for evidence that voting participation patterns are strongly correlated with the racial 
demographics of U.S. cities. 


We expect to find that cities with large African- and Latino American population 
proportions will have generally lower levels of voting participation; we expect to find that 
precincts with large non-white population shares will have lower average rates of turnout 
than others in which non-white populations are proportionally small; and we expect to find 
that average turnout rates among Black registrants will be lower than for white registrants 


in the same precincts. 
If education and partisanship are important moderating influences on high political 
information costs, then we might analyze how these are correlated with turnout patterns at the 
municipal and neighborhood levels. 


We expect to find that cities and precincts with higher levels of educational attainment will 
also have higher average levels of voting participation; we expect to find that precincts with 
stronger affinity for the Democratic party will have higher levels of turnout than those in 
which partisanship is weak, or those in which support for the Republican party is strong. 


Finally, at the local level, if city policy impacts targeted at individuals, neighborhoods, 
Classes, or groups, create incentives for participation, then calculating participation patterns at the 
neighborhood level will enable us to identify turnout variations which may be correlated with 


important social and economic cleavages. 
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We expect to find that turnout rates vary a great deal across a given city’s neighborhoods, 
and that these variations will be strongly correlated with important demographic features; 
more affluent and environmentally attractive areas should manifest significantly higher 
levels of public participation in city elections. 

We will address these propositions by analyzing turnout trends over the seven most recent 
presidential elections, for 6 cities; by comparing participation rates in 191 mayoral elections since 
1969; by looking at the 1992 presidential election’s precinct-level turnout distributions in 5 cities; 
by evaluating precinct turnout in the 1993 Los Angeles mayoral elections; and by simulating the 


partisan impacts of alternative distributions in that Los Angeles election. 


City Voters in Presidential Elections 1968-92 


A national decline in presidential turnout since 1960 is well-established and extensively 


documented (Reiter 1979, Teixeira 1987). Statewide turnout averages are routinely reported just 


after each quadrennial election. To date, however, scholars have devoted little attention to 
corresponding trends in local turnout. Turnout comparisons between major cities have not been 
made, and differences in turnout between central cities and surrounding counties have not been 
analyzed. Virtually nothing is known about urban turnout relative to statewide averages. 

Analyzing urban turnout in presidential elections can be valuable, however. Compared to 
national turnout rates over the same period, and to turnout in states where the cities are located, 
urban presidential turnout figures can indicate whether or not influences shaping national trends 
are affecting urban areas in similar ways, and can illustrate how the relative influence of urban 
populations in the broader electorate may have changed. 

Presidential turnout analysis can also establish a national context, or baseline, for the 
discussion of participation in local politics; to do so, presidential election turnout rates within 
cities, from 1968 to 1992, were calculated. Figure 1, Presidential Voting Rates in U.S. and Selected 
Cities, illustrates these trends for six of the cities (Boston, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, and Memphis). 

Since 1968 voting participation for national elections in these large cities of the United 
States has been generally, but not always, lower than national averages—by as much as 20 
percentage points—and for five of the six central cities reported here, is also much lower than for 
states where the cities are located. Among these six cities, only Denver and Memphis show 
participation rates which generally exceed national averages, and for the other four, the gap 
between national and city turnout has increased over time. When compared to statewide turnout 
rates, only in Memphis did turnout in 1992 exceed the home state average. (See Table 1. 
Comparison of Presidential Turnout in Cities and Their Home States, 1992). 


Figure 1. Presidential Voting Rates in U.S. and Selected Cities, 1968-92 
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Detroit was the only one of the six to gain ground in 1992 relative to turnout in its home 


state (by a negligible 2/10 of a percent), but nonetheless in 1988 and 1992 voted at rates nearly 


12 points lower than for Michigan as a whole. Los Angeles, Boston and Hartford fared even 
worse; in those cities 1992 turnout ranged from 15 to 25 points below the averages in California, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and in all three cases the city-state turnout gap widened 
between the last two presidential elections. Turnout in cities increased in 1992, but generally 
speaking, turnout outside cities increased even more. If there is any good news in these data, it is 
that in the most recent election, at least, the national increase in turnout was also evident for four 
of these six cities—with the notable exceptions of Boston and Los Angeles. The steep turnout 
decline in Los Angeles stands in especially sharp contrast to the more moderate long-term trends 
for other cities.2 

The findings that urban voting rates for president are far below national averages, 

and have generally declined more rapidly since 1968, suggest that during the past 25 

years changes in the pattern of urban turnout may have reflected—and contributed 

to—a corresponding decline of urban political influence, perhaps helping to reshape 

the distribution of federal benefits and the character of national debates over urban 

and social policy. (Some might argue that changing demographics of central cities 


alone— increasing populations of minorities and the urban poor—account for this 
decline in urban voter participation, but we think not; see the findings on page 10.) 


The finding that the gap between urban turnout and that for suburbs and rural towns 
is increasing over time, may indicate that participation patterns in cities are being 
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Table 1. Comparison of Presidential Turnout in Cities 
and Their Home States, November 1992 


Net 
1992 Turnout Change 
Rate 1988-92 


Boston 39.8 +1.0 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 60.0 +2.0 
-20.2 -1.0 


Denver 61.6 +3.6 
State of Colorado 63.0 +7.0 
-1.4 -3.4 

Detroit 49.3 +7.2 
State of Michigan 61.0 +7.0 
-11.7 +0.2 


Hartford 37.3 +0.4 
State of Connecticut 64.0 +6.0 
-26.7 -5.6 

Los Angeles 33.3 -7.1 
State of California 48.0 +1.0 
-14.7 -8.1 

Memphis 59.7 +6.8 
State of Tennessee 52.0 +7.0 
+7.7 -0.2 


Sources: Local election officials’ reports, for city voting results; linear interpolation of 
decennial census, for voting age populations; for state results, “State by State: Voter 
Turnout,” The New York Times, November 5, 1992. 


driven downward even more sharply by the same forces which have been depressing 
turnout nationally. 


Because these findings are for presidential turnout, moreover, they appear to 
represent the impact of a generalized phenomenon—not related to any changes in 
local state capacity—which influences the behavior of urban electorates even in 
higher-level elections. 


A final note on the gap between urban and statewide voting rates: Because in most cases 
these cities are their state's largest population centers, the gap in turnout percentages actually 
translates into much more important shortfalls in total votes cast. In short, the evidence 
presented here suggests quite strongly that significant differences in voter turnout may be 
weakening the electoral influence of urban electorates relative to their suburban and rural 
counterparts—which are voting at much higher rates. 

But what of elections in the cities themselves? What can we say about how national 


turnout trends are reflected in municipal elections? What characteristics of cities appear to be 
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correlated with patterns of political participation in local elections? What is the significance of 
turnout distributions within the cities? Do intra-city turnout variations have any political 


repercussions? To answer these questions we turn to an analysis of local turnout. 


Turnout for Mayoral Elections, 1969-91 

Using official voting and registration data supplied by the cities, along with population 
estimates from the U.S. Census Bureau, we have calculated turnout rates in mayoral elections 
since 1969.3 The results are shown in Table 2. 

Although existing theories of nonvoting all purport to account for the low rates of voter 
activity in the United States, they cannot easily account for the extremely wide variation in 
turnout across cities indicated by these data. Gary has the highest level of voter participation 
with 51.3% casting ballots in mayoral elections held between 1969 and 1991. Miami has the 
lowest average level of voter participation in our set of cities: only 14.5% of the city’s eligible 
voters have voted in elections since 1969. Overall, fewer than two-thirds of all voting-age adults 
were registered to vote. Registration rates for the set of cities average 64.9% over the 22 year 
period, but this indicator also varied widely, from less than half of the voting age population 
registered to vote in Miami (42.4%) to more than four-fifths in Memphis (81.7%). 

The data show that as expected, voting participation in urban elections has been 
significantly lower than for national contests: The average level of voter turnout since 1969, for 
all mayoral elections in all 27 cities (N=191), stood at 32.2%, more than 22 points below the 
1968-92 national average for presidential elections (54.5%). The direction of change, however, 
has been upward. From the 1969-71 elections to those of 1989-91, average turnout rose slightly, 
from 31.2% to 32.7%. This is the reverse of national trends, in which turnout for presidential 
elections has declined from 60.9% in 1968 to 54.2% in 1992. 

While the finding that turnout in local elections is far lower than for presidential 


contests is consistent with our expectations, the finding that on average, municipal 
turnout has increased over time, was unexpected. 


An upward trend in municipal election turnout clearly does not support a hypothesis 
that postwar changes in municipal state structure and capacity has led to a decline in 
public participation. It also runs counter to arguments that changes in the racial and 
class composition of cities has led to lower rates of participation. 


Thus, our evidence offers no support for the notion that the behavior of urban 
electorates as a whole is linked to the perceived salience and potency of municipal 
government—unless there have been powerful countervailing upward pressures on 
participation at the same time. 
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Table 2. Cities Ranked by Average Turnout in Mayoral Elections, 
1969-91 


Turnout Rate Voter Mayoral 
Voting Age Registration Elections 
Population Rate Since 

1969 


Gary 2 81.2% 
Berkeley ; 79.2 
Memphis 81.7 
Chicago 71.8 
New Orleans 7A 60.4 
Seattle 
Detroit 77.6 
Cleveland } 68.5 
Birmingham 37. 64.7 
San Francisco } 63.2 
Denver 70.4 
New Haven } 64.9 
Boston 

Atlanta 

New York 

Oakland 

Newark 

Kansas City 

Washington D.C. 

Baltimore 

Los Angeles 

Charlotte 

Houston 

Hartford 

Raleigh 

Miami 
Average 32.2 64.9 


WM 


Notes: Rankings are based on average maximum turnout rates for all mayoral elections 
held between 1969 and 1991. For each year the election in which the largest number 
of votes were cast was used for the analysis. For some cities this was the Democratic 
primary, for others a non-partisan primary or runoff, and for yet others, the general 
election. Voter registration rates were calculated for each such election based on 
registration list totals and linear interpolations of adult population, and then 
averaged over the entire period. 


Sources: Municipal election officials, decennial censuses of population (U.S. Census). 


The Correlates of Urban Turnout 

When the rankings by turnout and registration rates were analyzed according to racial 
and other demographic correlates, several important relationships emerged (see Table 3. 
Correlates of Turnout in Mayoral Elections, 1969-91 and Table 4. Correlates of Adult Registration 


Rates, 1969-91).4 The strongest correlation involving either turnout or registration turns out to 
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be that linking the two to one another; voter turnout rates and underlying rates of adult 
registration are powerfully interrelated (r = .784). Cities with high rates of registration tended to 
also be those with the highest rates of voter turnout. 

Registration and voting rates are strongly intercorrelated, a finding which would 

appear to validate efforts to facilitate voter registration, in order to increase overall 

levels of participation and reduce the policy inequalities presumed to stem from wide 

turnout disparities. 

For the social-demographic indicators we analyzed, Latino population share was the most 
strongly correlated with turnout. The correlation coefficient for this relationship (r = -.484) 
indicates that a city's overall rate of voting participation tends to be inversely related to the 
relative size of its Latino population. While the strength of this correlation for the 26 cities as a 
group was greatly influenced by Miami's combination of large Latino population and extremely 
low turnout, the negative correlation held true even when Miami was removed from the equation 
(r = -.305). The strongest positive correlations were obtained for the percentage of owner- 
occupied housing units, and for African American population share, while the apparent 
relationship between per capita income and turnout was weak. Educational levels in the cities— 
indicated by the fraction of the population with high school diplomas or better—were also only 


weakly correlated with turnout. 


Table 3. Correlates of Turnout in Mayoral Elections, 1969-91 


Registration Rate (22-year average) 
Latino American Population 
Owner-Occupied Housing 
African American Population 

Per Capita Income ($) 

Population Share of HS Graduates 
Per Capita Income (Relative) 


Home ownership patterns were positively correlated with voting rates, but this indicator 


of relative financial security and residential stability was even more strongly associated with rates 


of adult registration (r = .640). Registration rates were also strongly—but inversely—related to 


the size of the Latino population (r = -.637). The cities with the group’s highest proportions of 
owner-occupied housing units also tended to have the highest levels of voter registration, while 


those with large Latino populations had the lowest registration levels. 


r 
.784 
- 484 
.292 
.264 
- 175 
117 
- .077 
| 
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Table 4. Correlates of Adult Registration Rates, 1969-91 


r 


Owner-Occupied Housing .640 
Latino American Population - .637 
Population Share of HS Graduates .336 
African American Population .251 
Per Capita Income (Relative) .236 
Per Capita Income ($) .096 


In other parts of the correlation matrix, positive links were found between education 


levels and per capita income (r = .867), between home ownership and relative per capita income 


(r = .411), and between education levels and registration rates (r = .336). Strong negative 


correlations emerged between Black population share and per capita income (r = -.656) and 
between Latino population and home ownership rates (r = -.509). 
From these correlations, we can draw some conclusions about our hypotheses regarding 


the relationship between turnout in municipal elections and the characteristics of cities. 


Firstly, easy assertions about a link between education and turnout appear to be 
overdrawn. Voting rates in the 191 municipal elections over the 22 year period for 
the 26 cities were not strongly related to levels of educational attainment in those 
cities. This finding calls into question arguments that formal political participation is 
so powerfully shaped by cognitive processes that education alone can compensate for 
other resource differentials. 


Conversely, the same evidence indicates that cities with relatively low levels of 
educational attainment can nonetheless have high levels of political involvement. 


Furthermore, the finding that educational attainment levels and voter registration 
rates were more strongly correlated than education and turnout suggests that the 
primary impact of education may be indirect, primarily influencing voter registration, 
and not turnout directly. 


While the indicator for education may have been somewhat coarse—high school 
graduation rates at the middle of the period, in 1980—the relative weakness of its relationship to 
political participation is nonetheless striking. At the same time, the strong effect of 
homeownership on participation was unexpected. 

Our data cannot determine whether the relationship between turnout and 
homeownership was driven primarily by attitudinal variables (e.g., attachment to 
place, community concern, etc.) or by political and administrative effects (e.g. ease 
and longevity of voter registration, availability for direct mail appeals and canvassing, 


and so on). Whatever its source, there does indeed appear to be a strong positive link 
between homeownership and voting. 
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Urban Racial Composition and Turnout 

While the size of the Latino community was negatively associated with participation in 
city elections, the size of the Black community was positively linked to voter participation. Cities 
with large Latino populations tended as a group to have lower levels of both registration and 
turnout. Before concluding that this finding is explained simply by immigration and low rates of 
citizenship alone, the reader is cautioned to note that the Latino communities of Chicago, 
Hartford, New York and Newark all include large Puerto Rican (i.e. citizen) populations. 


We conclude that the lower levels of registration and turnout associated with large 
Latino populations derives from three different sources: 


(1) there is a strong inverse relationship between Latino population share and home 
ownership, so that electorates in these cities do not benefit from the strong and 
positive link between home ownership and participation; 


(2) many Latinos as new immigrants are openly and legally excluded from formal 
political participation; and 


(3) the Latino community's widespread reliance on Spanish and limited facility with 
English sharply increase the information costs faced by potential Latino voters. 

Ironically, although large pluralities of Latinos from all national backgrounds favor the 
(ultimate) adoption of English for official communication (see de la Garza et al. 1992), the 
absence of bilingual voter education and registration material limits their participation, even 
among those who very much want to assimilate politically. 

The positive relationship between the size of the Black community and voter 
participation rates confounds expectations that cities with large Black populations would have 
low turnouts because of the lower socioeconomic profile of Black Americans. It is difficult to 
account for the finding. On one hand, the higher rates of participation found in large Black 
population cities may be due to their empowerment within these cities. All of the majority-Black 
cities in the study have elected Black mayors, but so have many of those cities in this study where 
Blacks are a minority. Are the higher rates due to racial polarization, or is this finding an artifact 
generated by the particular pool of cities selected? In their study of the political behavior of 
minority groups and the poor in five large American cities, Berry, Portney, and Thompson 
(1991) found that poor Blacks were no less participatory than middle-class Blacks. 


Our discovery of a clearly positive association between Black population share and 
turnout suggests that urban Blacks across all economic classes are—at least in those 
cities with large Black populations—significantly more participatory than previous 
research has suggested. 
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While our current evidence cannot fully resolve the question, this unexpected finding 


warrants further research, particularly at the precinct and neighborhood level of analysis. 


Summary: Voter Turnout in Municipal Elections 

We found that turnout for mayoral elections since 1969 has varied widely among cities, 
but in each city has been consistently lower than turnout for presidential elections. Somewhat 
surprisingly, however, the direction of change in these local turnout rates has been slightly 
upward. We found that cities with high rates of registration tend also to be those with high levels 
of voter turnout. For the social demographic indicators, the size of the Latino population in the 
city was inversely related to turnout: voter participation rates tended to be lower in cities with 
larger Latino communities. Other positive correlates of turnout were noted, including the 
percentage of owner-occupied housing units and the size of the African-American community. 
These two variables were also positively related to registration. Neither per capita income nor 
the proportion of high school graduates was strongly correlated with turnout, however—the 
income measure, in fact, was negatively correlated (r = -.175). Interestingly enough, while cities 
having high levels of home ownership were also those having the highest levels of voter 
registration, homeownership was not strongly related to the indicators for education and per 
capita income (r = .204, r = .038). 

We still do not know, however, how patterns of turnout at the neighborhood level 
combine to generate these citywide averages. Do the citywide rates reflect relatively consistent 
participation in all parts of the city, or are there large differences from section to section? If there 
are significant intra-city variations, are they randomly distributed or are they correlated with 
neighborhood characteristics including racial composition, partisanship, or affluence? Finally, do 
turnout variations have any political implications? To answer these questions, we now consider 


the shape and composition of precinct level turnout distributions. 


Voter Turnout at the Neighborhood Level 

The voting precinct is the arena of American politics most tangible and accessible to 
voters, both as individuals and in small groups (families, churches, community associations). 
These tiny regions—in most cities, precincts are made up of 500-1000 registered voters—are the 
building blocks of the federalist electoral system. In most states, each precinct defines a group of 
citizens who share a single ballot, meaning that they share the entire range of local, state, and 
federal representatives. Adjacent precincts may be represented by the same legislator in city 
government, yet be in a different congressional district; be in the same state assembly district, yet 


in different municipalities; and so on. Thus, precincts are at the lowest level of aggregation for 


| 
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political data, and the level at which all political-electoral conditions are held constant: If one 
resident of a precinct faces a ballot on which a contested congressional race appears alongside an 
uncontested city council election, then we know that all other voters in that precinct face 
identical electoral choices (or lack of choices). 

In addition to their political features, precincts also have some reality as social units. In 
many cities, local officials have drawn precinct boundaries around a single subdivision, or public 
housing project, or apartment building for the elderly and disabled. For the convenience of 
voters and elites alike, many precincts are drawn to enclose existing, traditional neighborhoods 
defined by race, class, religion, or ethnicity. Centered on polling places, which may be churches, 
community centers, or schools, precinct designs can selectively aid or inhibit the mobilization of 
discrete groups of voters. Local officials familiar with the partisan and social characteristics of 
neighborhoods are acutely aware of the political implications of precinct boundaries, the 
assignment of precincts to one or the other higher-level constituency, and the placement of 
polling places. Finally, precincts have been used since 1965 as foundational elements in electoral 
redistricting, to meet the standards of the Voting Rights Act and court orders based on the Act. 

In principle, then, precinct-level turnout may be a powerful indicator of underlying 
political relationships. Just as comparing urban turnout to state and national averages helps trace 
the dimensions of urban electoral influence in national politics, describing how turnout varies 
across precincts may help us define the relative influence of neighborhoods and social groups in 


the local political process. 


Precinct Turnout Patterns in Five Cities, 1992 
We analyze the shape of precinct-level distributions in the 1992 presidential election for 
five cities (Boston, Detroit, Memphis, Denver, Providence). Because no reliable estimates of 
voting age population by precinct are available, all precinct turnout distributions were based on 
proportions of registered voters casting ballots—what we call the nominal turnout rate.° 
For the five cities we found citywide averages of turnout by precinct to vary widely, 
from a low of 49.4% in Detroit to a high of 72.3% in Boston. Variations among 
precincts within cities were even greater, so that in Providence, for example, nearly 57 
percentage points separated the highest from the lowest turnout precincts in 1992. 
The shapes of the turnout distributions dramatize both the great differences between cities 
and the wide intra-city variations in turnout levels. (A graphic depiction of turnout distributions 


in these cities appears in Figure 2. Frequency Distributions of Precinct Level Voter Turnout, Boston, 


Denver, Detroit, Memphis, and Providence 1992). Comparing Denver and Detroit, for example, it 
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can be seen that there is about a 20 point difference in average precinct turnout—represented by 
the gap between the two tallest bars in the histogram—but it is also clear that in both cities, top 
and bottom turnout precincts are separated by about 50 percentage points. (In fact, the difference 
between the top and the bottom precincts is somewhat wider in Denver than in Detroit). 

While conventional practice in turnout analysis might ask simply why registered voters in 
Denver tend to vote at higher rates than those in Detroit, we suggest that it is more important to 
ask why residents of voting districts within each city would demonstrate such markedly different 
propensities to participate. After all, one might expect voters in a given city to behave politically 
more like their immediate neighbors than like voters in completely different states or regions. 


Based on this analysis, it appears that average turnout figures may actually disguise somewhat the 


Figure 2. Frequency Distributions of Precinct-Level Voter Turnout 
Boston, Denver, Detroit, Memphis, and Providence, 1992 
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true magnitude of turnout differences, both between and within different jurisdictions. 
In addition, we should remember that there are wide disparities in underlying registration 


rates among even this small number of cities (from Boston at 54.2% to Memphis at 84.8%), so 


there is probably a wider range of actual (i.e., VAP-based) turnout values than we have 


calculated. Were we able to estimate with any certainty the precinct-level rates of adult 


registration, we would probably find participation rates within the same city to range from one in 
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ten to more than nine in ten eligible voters. The most important indicators for evaluating the 
adequacy of urban democracy, political incorporation, and ultimately, system stability, may not 
be those which represent central tendencies (i.e., citywide averages), but rather, those which 
reflect the great gulf between high and low turnout regions in the same city (standard deviations, 
ranges). 

Table 5, Distributions of Precinct Level Turnout, Five Cities 1992, shows how broad this 
gulf can be. In mid-ranked Denver, the average of 68.9% sits astride a distribution which ranges 
as low as 32.8% and as high as 84.5%, while in Providence, where some precincts, at more than 


85%, approach the highest values seen in Memphis and Boston—comparable to the most 


Table 5. Distributions of Precinct Level Turnout, Five Cities 1992 


Min. Max. Mean O Range 


Boston 501 .067 370 
Memphis 434 882 .095 448 
Denver 328 845 .689 .065 517 
Providence .283 851 .593 .168 568 
Detroit .200 .686 494 .078 486 


participatory of European democracies—there are other precincts where fewer than one in three 
registered voters cast ballots. 

It should also be remembered that these distributions are for turnout in the 1992 
presidential election, a contest in which participation nationally rebounded to levels not seen 
since the early 1970's, and in which throughout the country, millions of Americans voluntarily 
signed up to vote, breaking all previous records for pre-election registrations. What distribution 
of turnout would we find in a much less dramatic local election? To answer this question, we 
have calculated precinct level turnout rates for the City of Los Angeles, for the 1993 primary and 
general mayoral election. 


Turnout Distributions in Los Angeles, 1993 


As we have seen, Los Angeles ranks near the bottom of the overall turnout rankings, and 


a precinct level analysis there may be especially helpful in establishing the widest parameters of 


municipal turnout. The Los Angeles election was also the most recent municipal contest in the 
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group, so that its turnout characteristics will reflect contemporary political conditions, for the city 


and for the nation. 


By Los Angeles standards, the 1993 mayoral election was an extremely competitive open 


contest. T'wenty-year incumbent Mayor Tom Bradley chose not to run, leaving the field to a 
diverse group of contestants. T'wenty-four candidates jockeyed for position in the April primary, 
many of whom had personal bases of support in different regions of the city. The two leading 
candidates, Democrat Michael Woo and Republican Richard Riordan, emerged from the 
primary with strong citywide organizations and substantial financing. Millionaire Riordan, in 
particular, made certain that every Angeleno knew there was an election: he spent vast sums of 
his own money on an assortment of glossy, full color print materials and a barrage of radio and 
TV advertisements. In the aftermath of the 1992 rebellion, Woo’'s and Riordan’s general election 
campaigns both featured detailed (and escalating) promises about public safety and racial 
harmony. In many ways the 1993 race, with the apparently high stakes involved and the absence 
of an incumbent, was an unusually important municipal election—as municipal elections go. We 
would expect turnout to be relatively high, and in citywide terms it was: the overall turnout rate 
of 21.1% was higher than for any mayoral election in Los Angeles since 1977, although still well 
below the city's 1969-91 average of 26.5%. When we examine turnout by precinct, however, it 
becomes clear that the citywide indicator fails to capture a very uneven pattern of participation in 
the city’s neighborhoods. 

In Los Angeles’ 1993 mayoral elections, there was a extremely wide range of 

neighborhood participation rates; as with the other cities’ presidential turnout, 


between 50 and 60 percentage points separated the lowest from the highest turnout 
precincts in the city. 


For the primary, precinct turnout averaged 29.2%, ranging from a low of 2.1% toa 
high of 52.9%. In the general election the average rose slightly to 35.2% and the top- 
turnout precinct rose to 60.2%, while the lowest-turnout precinct stayed right where 
it was in April—2.1%. 


This finding suggests very strongly that the perceived salience of municipal 
elections—or the ability to participate in them—is unevenly distributed within the 
Los Angeles electorate; for some, city hall's capacity to deliver tangible benefits in 
exchange for participation remains sufficient to elicit involvement, while for others 
(such as the 97.9% in precinct 900-3210 who did not vote) city government 
apparently offers very little. 
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Figure 5. Turnout Rates by Precinct, Los Angeles 1993 Mayoral Election 
Comparing April Primary to June General Election 
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April 1993 
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General Election 
June 1993 


Between the April primary and June general election, the overall shape of Los Angeles’ 
precinct turnout distribution changed only slightly. Figures 5 and § depict these two elections 
graphically, and it is easy to see that while the distribution remained anchored at an abysmal 
2.1% at the low end, and “normalized” somewhat, the mean turnout rate shifted upward a few 


percentage points without any dramatic change in standard deviations or variances. 
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But what of the precincts at the top and the bottom? What characteristics defined these 
neighborhoods at the extremes of the participation rankings? Did the identity of the extreme 
precincts change between April and June, or did low- and high-turnout areas in the primary stay 


low- and high-turnout in the general election? 


Of the top ten precincts in the general election, five had also appeared at the very top of 


the primary election rankings; of the ten at the bottom in April, seven again ranked in the 
bottom ten in June—including the two at the very bottom, whose identity and ranking did not 
change at all. In some ways this is remarkable, since there are 2197 precincts in Los Angeles. To 
the extent that these findings are generalizable, they would indicate that the turnout ranking of 
precincts may vary only slightly between primary and general elections. This is somewhat 
surprising, since it would suggest that the influences shaping turnout distributions (i.e., relative 
turnout rank) may be more or less independent of the very campaign effects to which turnout 
variations are often attributed. 

As to the characteristics of the extreme-turnout precincts, most of the top turnout 


neighborhoods are extremely affluent; some are less extravagantly wealthy; none are 
inner-city. 


At the other end of the turnout distribution, we find seven of the ten lowest turnout 
precincts to be on college campuses or immediately adjacent to them—two at UCLA, 
four at USC, one at California State University Northridge. 


The remaining three low turnout neighborhoods are in very low income 
communities. 

Our findings in this regard are strongly suggestive, if tentative at this point; we prefer to 
wait for results of a more extensive demographic analysis before drawing final conclusions about 
how participation patterns in Los Angeles are correlated with social characteristics of the city's 
neighborhoods. Nonetheless, it would appear that precinct turnout patterns are clearly non- 
random with respect to neighborhood characteristics. 

The relationship between turnout patterns and neighborhood partisanship, moreover, was 
unambiguous: In only one of the top turnout precincts did Michael Woo receive more than 50% 
of the vote, while at the bottom, in only two precincts did he not receive 50% or more. The 
average Woo share at the top was 37.7%, at the bottom, 59.9%. Yet, the extreme skew in turnout 
meant that in “Woo territory” turnout averaged just 9.6%, while 55.5% of registrants cast ballots 
at the top of the distribution, in areas generally partial to Riordan. The electoral impact of this 
imbalance was exaggerated by the fact that there were many more potential voters available at the 
bottom, where 7095 registrants could have voted—but only 693 actually did. At the top, 4543 
eligible registrants produced 2503 votes. 


Table 6. Top and Bottom Turnout Precincts, Los Angeles Mayoral General Election, 1993 


TOP TEN TURNOUT PRECINCTS 


Precinct Registrants Votes Cast Turnout Rate WooShare Council District/Area 


3206 161 97 60.2% 27.2% CD-5; private estates, E. Sepulveda Fire Rd. 
1329 408 234 34.6 CD-11; Sunset Blvd. 

2429 44] 248 . 24.1 CD-6; Loyola Marymount Univ. 

2432 283 d 26.1 CD-6; Loyola Marymount Univ. 

2190 260 . 29.0 CD-6; Sepulveda Blvd. 

1528 298 ; 48.6 CD-11; Palms Blvd. 

2356 392 j 71.1 CD-8; Baldwin Hills, Rodeo Road 

1280 237 : 44.8 CD-6; Santa Monica Bivd., Century City 
0591 167 : 30.3 CD-5; Burbank Bivd., L.A. Valley College 
1361 287 53.6 41.6 CD-11; Topanga State Park 


Totals 2503 55.5% 37.7% 


BOTTOM TEN TURNOUT PRECINCTS 


Registrants VotesCast Turnout Rate WooShare Council District/Area 


753 13.0 59.8 CD-5; UCLA campus 

894 CD-5; UCLA campus 

107 CD-15; Harbor Freeway, waterfront 
1167 : . CD-8; USC campus 

520 CD-8; USC campus 

421 CD-15; Croesus St. 

1260 : . CD-12; Cal. State Northridge campus 
596 CD-15; Riordan HS 

844 CD-8; USC campus 

533 : CD-8; USC campus 


7095 


The turnout distribution in Los Angeles was anything but partisan-neutral: nine of 
the top ten turnout precincts were in areas supporting the mayoral candidacy of 
conservative Republican Richard Riordan, by margins on the order of 60-40, while 
the bottom-ranked precincts were populated primarily by voters favoring Democrat 
Michael Woo—by a nearly identical margin. By this evidence, the Democratic party 
failed rather extravagantly to mobilize many of its potential supporters; while this 
finding will hardly please (or surprise) the city’s Democratic partisans, it may at least 
offer some solace for those who have argued that the demise of the Democratic party 
is largely responsible for much of the decline in public political participation. 


Political Impacts of the Turnout Distribution: The Sad Case of Michael Woo 


Because we have available to us the entire (n=2197) distribution of Los Angeles precincts, 


we can simulate the electoral effects of alternative turnout scenarios. By artificially adjusting 


Precinct 
1336 
3552 
0332 
1929A 
1930 
4226 
6276 
2540 
1958 
3210 
Totals mz 693 9.6% 59.9% 
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turnout at the precinct level, while holding steady the partisan balance within each precinct, we 
can estimate how the election's outcome might have been different were turnout rates less 


dramatically skewed. We could set turnout in all precincts to the same level (i.e., equalize 


participation across the city); normalize the distribution (drawing high and low turnout precincts 


closer to the mean); or puckishly, we might even invert the distribution, so that the last become 
first and the first, last. 


Table 7. Simulated Alternative Turnout Distribution and Its Electoral Impacts 


Total (Machine) Votes Total (Machine) Margin 
Cast for Riordan Votes Cast for 
Woo 


Actual Distribution 231,398 220,887 Riordan by 10,511 


Simulated (Equalized) 388,729 410,001 Woo by 21,272 
Distribution 


For this simulation we have equalized all precincts at the highest rate in the distribution, 
which in any case was an unremarkable 60.2%. Doing so, however, dramatically alters the 
electoral “bottom line,” as can be seen in Table 7. Simulated Alternative Turnout Distribution and 
Its Electoral Impacts. If all precincts voted at the same rate—including all those low turnout areas 
in which Woo received 80-95% of the vote—Riordan would have lost the machine vote by a 
convincing 21,000 votes, twice as many votes as his own actual margin of victory. And in the 
simulation, total turnout for the mayoral contest (on the machines) surges to 798,000 votes, from 
its actual 452,000. 

This does not mean, of course, that Woo “would have won” the election. The primary 
value of the simulation is to illustrate—by showing that an alternative distribution yields different 
results—that the existing distribution is not neutral in its effects. After all, if the current 
distribution had no bias in favor of one party or candidate, equalizing turnout rates in a 
simulation would have no effect. 

As it is, artificially setting all precincts to the same turnout rate would have the effect 
of reversing the ordering of candidates in the 1993 general election’s machine count.® 
Rather than ending more than 10,000 votes behind Riordan, Woo would have been 
ahead by more than 21,000 votes. 

One can only wonder what effect major changes in turnout might have had earlier in the 


election season, when candidates whose support is concentrated in currently low-turnout areas 
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were still in contention, or how profoundly different Los Angeles politics might be were patterns 


of turnout less distorted in every election. 


Conclusion: Future Directions in Urban Turnout Research 

As our data show, voter participation rates in mayoral elections across cities vary 
considerably. Voter turnout is relatively high in cities such as Gary, Berkeley, Memphis, and 
Chicago, while relatively low in Houston, Hartford, Raleigh, and Miami. Our future research 
will be directed toward explaining variation in turnout across and within these cities. Although 
traditional theories cannot easily account for such variations, other theories might. Broadly 
speaking, we contend that urban voter participation is strongly linked to the city’s local 
opportunity structure. For example, because turnout is so strongly correlated with registration 
levels across the cities, variation across cities might be due to differing electoral rules, norms, and 
arrangements at the local level. After all, the post-Reconstruction South drew our attention to 
the important role played by local conditions that can greatly affect voter participation rates. In 
the South, Whites were able to keep Blacks from voting through the authority of local actors, 
rules, and arrangements such as the sheriff, local election boards, and local branches of White 
supremacist organizations. Because the bulk of the administrative apparatus in the U.S. which 
registers, purges, and re-registers voters, certifies election-related signatures, and counts votes for 
all elective offices, local, state, and federal, is managed by officials within local governments, 
restrictive electoral practices at the state and local levels are potent enough to limit or even nullify 
constitutionally-defined voting rights. Sometimes oversight of these local election officials is 
provided by state-level agencies, but sometimes not. Thus, local political institutions certainly 
have the administrative capacity—and may have strong motivations—to affect participation by 
design or by default, in ways neither explicitly authorized by national agencies, nor fully 
appreciated by political analysts (Affigne, 1992). 

A political opportunity model would predict lower turnout in those cities that have 
restrictive and burdensome registration procedures, while contending that urban political 
participation is less an inherent function of voters’ social demographic characteristics than 
existing theories presume. Thus far, except for home ownership and the size of the Latino 
population, we have failed to find strong evidence linking conventional correlates of turnout— 
including measures of formal education and income—to voting in municipal elections. More 
important for explaining variations in urban turnout, we suspect, are cities’ distinct combinations 
of locally relevant political incentives and constraints. 

Political mobilization patterns, we also expect, will be linked to the perception of 


widening opportunity for meaningful political change, while demobilization occurs when change 


is perceived to be less likely. While these public perceptions of potential opportunity and change 
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may be influenced by political leadership and political knowledge, they are also related to broader 
contexts. In Peterson's “City Limits” model, cities undergoing fiscal stress, having low financial 
resources and high demand might also experience significantly lower voter participation rates 
than more financially secure cities. Groups such as the poor and racial minorities might then be 
more prone to withdraw from local politics, given their perception that city governments are 
unresponsive, or such city governments or governing coalitions might have greater incentives to 
demobilize voters. Although we found, on average, increasing rates of participation in urban 
elections over a twenty-two year period, cities under fiscal stress may have lower rates of voter 


participation than those cities with healthy fiscal positions. We recognize that fiscal distress is 


difficult to measure (see Bahl, 1984: 51-66). Municipal bond analysts often view government 


deficits as a sure sign of fiscal distress, but debt may not be a reliable indicator. A better formula 
for assessing the city’s financial health evaluates its revenue base and population. Cities with low 
levels of educational attainment, homeownership, and per capita income as well as high rates of 
poverty and unemployment are often those under more severe financial pressure than cities with 
stronger economic demographics. Cities that have low tax capacities and large populations with 
social welfare needs are more fiscally pressed. To these social characteristics, one could include 
homelessness, AIDS, and infant mortality rates as additional indicators of a high need 
population. Ail of these variables could be correlated with measures of political participation, to 
test related hypotheses. 

Another dramatic change in the landscape of urban governments which might alter 
political opportunity structures has been the election of Black mayors. Politics in U.S. cities 
continue to be the backdrop against which our nation’s long history of racial conflict and, when 
conditions are suitable, racial reconciliation, is unfolding. Race and urban politics are now 
inseparable. During the last thirty years, “inner city” has become virtually synonymous with 
“Black.” New immigrants from Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Caribbean have transformed 
urban demographics. Black, Latino, and Asian Americans have won significant positions of 
leadership in major cities, while posts at higher levels of American government still largely elude 
then. These changes have not, we found, necessarily meant a suppression of turnout—as the 
conventional models predict—but may, rather, be responsible for some of its increase. Note, for 
example, that of the 26 cities analyzed for municipal turnout, the very highest average level of 
participation was found in the major American city with the single largest proportion of African- 
American voters—Gary, Indiana. 

Local political opportunities may be especially variable for non-European American 
citizens and communities. Analysis of the racial dimensions of turnout—which has to date 


emphasized findings about “minority” voters in “majority” politics—must expand its focus to 
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include more constituencies in which African-, Latino-, Asian- and Native American 
populations are dominant, to identify how patterns of participation may vary when those 
communities are no longer subordinate to White-dominated political systems. In particular, 
more attention should be given to the major cities with the greatest proportions of Latino 
residents, urban centers which have been largely ignored by turnout scholars: these include East 
Los Angeles, California; Hialeah, Florida; and Laredo, Texas. 

Turnout patterns have important consequences. We show that urban voters participate 
less in presidential elections than the suburban and rural voters around them. And indeed, urban 
voters are no longer as assiduously courted every four years by presidential contenders, who 
pursue instead middle class voters, many of whom fled the cities during the turbulent sixties and 


seventies. Furthermore, unequal rates of participation within cities limit the political prospects 


for the emergence of progressive leadership, as was shown in the case of the 1993 Los Angeles 


mayoral election. 

Broadly similar patterns of uneven local turnout in a wide range of cities, for primary and 
general elections, municipal and presidential, further suggest that strong correlations between 
community characteristics and turnout—which appear to have important electoral impacts—may 
be common features of urban politics throughout the United States. Further explicating these 
links will be an important task facing turnout scholars, if we are ever to fully understand how the 
United States’ low standing in international turnout rankings springs from sharply unequal 


participation here at home, at the most fundamental levels of democratic politics. 
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Notes 


1! The current project is a continuation of work begun by Katherine Tate and David Lublin at 
Harvard University, and by Anthony DeSales Affigne and Michael Zaleski at Providence 
College. The collection and analysis of extensive local data is a particularly tedious and 
labor-intensive task, and we are indebted to our research assistants (Lublin, Zaleski and 
Tricia O'Hare) for their hard work and attention to detail. 
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2 The situation in Los Angeles may not be quite as bad as these figures would indicate. Recent 
studies (Cain, Ely and McCue 1992; Preston 1993) estimate Los Angeles’ non-citizen 
population at one in threeadults. If these estimates are correct, then the 1992 turnout rate for 
the citizen voting age population in L.A. would be closer to 50%, about the same as Detroit, 
which has a relatively small immigrant population. 


3 We have estimated voting age population (VAP) for each city, so that our measure of turnout 
is the proportion of adults casting ballots, not the more frequently reported turnout rate 
among registrants. The VAP estimate does not take into account the percentage of non 
citizens, nor those incarcerated or classified as mentally incompetent and is only available 
every ten years. This approach somewhat understates turnout among eligible citizens in cities 
with large non-citizen populations. 


4 For the correlational analyses, we used as social demographic indicators the city's population 
share of Black and Latino persons (1990); the percentage of the population with 12 or more 
years of schooling (1980); the estimated per capita income (1985); and the percentage of 
owner-occupied housing units (1980). All estimates were from the 1991 Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. 


° Citywide rates of voter registration for the five cities ranged from 54% to 85%, so these turnout 
rate distributions—based on registrants—are not strictly comparable from city to city. 
Boston’s turnout among registrants was high (72.3%) but with the lowest registration rate in 
the group, its actual level of turnout (by eligible voters) may be no higher than Detroit's, 
whose 50% average turnout is based on a higher—83.5%—ate of voter registration. 
Additionally, a serious data analysis problem is posed by the fact that of those persons whose 
names do appear on registration lists, many no longer actually live in their designated 
precincts, but are not yet re-registered elsewhere. This problem appears to be most serious in 
the very communities which have the lowest levels of turnout to begin with—those with large 
number of low-income, mobile tenants (see Affigne 1992). It may be that these two sources 
of error—registrants who are not residents, and residents who are not registered—largely 
cancel one another. 


6 Once source of uncertainty in the simulation is the fact that in the 1993 general election Woo 
got clobbered on the mail ballots: 110,321 absentee ballots were cast—and 71,388 of these 
went to Riordan. Since we have no way of knowing from which precincts these absentee 
ballots came, it is impossible to simulate the effect of higher machine turnout on the absentee 
total, or conversely, of higher absentee participation on the machine distribution. Oh, well— 
so much for simulations. 
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ASSESSING JUDICIAL ATTRIBUTES V. CASE CHARACTERISTICS: 
A COMPARISON ACROSS CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


The field of judicial behavior rejects the 
traditionalists' assumption that court decisions can be 
explained by legal doctrine alone. The stimulus~organism- 


response model that underlies most judicial behavior research 


posits that court decisions are the products of the factual 


situations and the legal principles presented in particular 
cases as mediated by judges' attitudes, values, and 
personalities (Sheldon, 1974, p. 11). 

However, most quantitative studies of judicial behavior 
focus on a single type of predictor. Many studies focus on 
the relationship between the judge and the decision. One 
genre of research has established a link between judges' 
attitudes and their voting behavior. These studies generally 
use judges' past votes to infer their attitudes, which are in 
turn used to predict their future voting behavior (e.g. Segal 
& Spaeth, 1993; Rohde and Spaeth, 1976; Schubert, 1965; 
1974). A second body of work assumes that judges' pre-court 
experiences will shape their attitudes and values. Asa 
result judges' social attributes can be used to predict their 
decisions. While early efforts met with limited success 
(e.g. Bowen, 1965; Goldman, 1969; 1975), more recent work 
has been successful at establishing a link between judges' 
background characteristics and their decision making behavior 
(e.g. Ulmer, 1973; Tate, 1981; Tate and Handberg, 1991). 
Studies of judicial attributes and studies of judicial 
attitudes are each concerned with judges' voting propensities 
over a large number of cases. The facts or legal principles 
involved in particular cases are not considered relevant. 

A somewhat smaller body of work focuses on the link 
between the case and the decision. Early work by Kort 
(1957;1963), Nagel (1969) and Ulmer (1969) demonstrates that 


case characteristics can be used to predict judicia 


decisions. More recently Segal's study of U. S. Supreme 


Court search and seizure decisions (1984) and Segal and 
Reedy's study of U.S. Supreme Court sex discrimination 
decisions (1988) demonstrate the continuing utility of this 
approach. These studies all are concerned with decisions of 
individual judges or, more commonly, decisions of a court as 
a whole. Disagreements among judges and the sources of those 
disagreements are not considered relevant. 

Scholars have begun to examine the factors influencing 
judicial decision making more comprehensively, testing 
competing explanations (e.g. Gryski, Main, and Dixon 1986), 
or developing integrative models of judicial behavior (e.g. 
Aliotta, 1988; Emmert, 1992; Hall and Brace, 1990; Brace and 
Hall, 1990; George and Epstein, 1992; Songer and Haire, 
1992). 

In an earlier piece, I tested a method of comparing the 
relative importance of case characteristics and judges' 
background characteristics in a sing] lel (Aliotta, 1988). 
Part of the reason this had not been done before was 
methodological. Studies of judges tributes used the judge 
as the unit of analysis while studi ttributes used 
the case as the unit of analysis. 

Kingdon's work on congressmen's 

using the vote by a judge in a particular case as the unit of 
analysis, I was able to compare the relative contributions of 
case characteristics and judge characteristics in predicting 
equal protection votes for three terms of the Burger Court 
(1981-3). As expected, a combination of case 
characteristics and judicial characteristics was more 
successful than either type of variable alone. 

This paper extends the earlier work. It compares the 
relative importance of case characteristics and judicial 
attributes across decisions in three diverse areas of 
constitutional law: equal protection, religious 


establishment, and self-incrimination for the 16 terms of the 
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Burger Court. I expect that in each of these areas a 


combination of case characteristics and judicial attributes 
will be more successful in predicting Supreme Court justices' 
votes than either set of variables alone. However, the 
relative importance of the two types of predictors will vary 
across constitutional issues. Case characteristics should be 
most important for self-incrimination cases where legal 
doctrine is most specific. Conversely, judicial 
characteristics should be most important for religious 


establishment cases where the doctrine is most ambiguous. 


Case _ Attributes 

The justification for the Fifth Amendment's privilege 
against self-incrimination is said to be threefold: to 
insure fair play by authorities in the criminal justice 
process, to protect the quality of evidence by guarding 
against use of unreliable coerced confessions, and to respect 
personal dignity (O'Brien, 1978 ). The common law privilege 
against self-incrimination dates from the refusal of 
Levellers to cooperate with the inquisitorial practices of 
the ecclesiastical courts in 17th Century England. 
Originally this privilege was limited to providing protection 
against the use of ex officio oaths which required the 
accused either to offer testimony or be imprisoned for 
contempt of court. The privilege was expanded later to 
include other forums and to protect witnesses and third 
parties. Like many elements of common law, this privilege 
was accepted by the courts in the American colonies. 
Subsequently, it was codified in state constitutions and in 
the Fifth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Although 
there was some ambiguity in common law, the Fifth Amendment 
clearly limited the privilege to testimony that could 
contribute to criminal prosecutions (Levy, 1968, 1990) 

There was relatively little legal activity concerning 


the privilege against self-incrimination until the 20th 


. 


Century. This constitutional guarantee was not incorporated 


in the 14th Amendment and applied to the states until 1964 
(Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1). In federal cases the Supreme 
Court excluded confessions that were deemed involuntary. 
Evidence of physical and, later, psychological coercion 
qualified confessions as involuntary. Subsequently, this 
involuntariness standard was expanded to include less 
compelling forms of official pressure such as long 
interrogations or delays in arraignment (Kamisar, 1980; 
1990). It also began to creep into the Court's adjudication 
of state cases under the due process clause. (Kamisar, 1980; 
Ducat & Chase, 1992) . The Court's win rustration with 
this case-by-case "totality of th ircumst " evaluation 
culminated in Miranda v. Arizon } USS. 1966). In 
this case the Warren Court charte W ground by 
requiring that police inform suspec ) heir rights to 
remain silent, to have an attorney present, and to warn them 
that any statements that they make may be used against them 
in court. If these warnings are no 
incomplete or defective warnings 
that incriminating statements 

Supreme Court justices' ions in s -incrimination 
cases can be expected to reflect t] Cr la. Cases 


where the defendant alleges d he warnings can 
be expected to result in more suppo -incrimination 
clause claims. Furthermore, in cz where there is evidence 
of the practices that identified the involuntariness 
Standard, such as coercion or lengthy interrogation, the 
justices can be expected to be even more likely to support 
self-incrimination clause claims. 

In Miranda, Justice Warren emphasized the subtle, and 
sometimes not so subtle pressures, inherent during in custody 
questioning by authorities (Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 
436, 1966). The Court can be expected to scrutinize self- 
incrimination clause cases that t from in custody 


interrogation more carefully th slaims that result from 


disclosures in less restrictive settings. Similarly, claims 
that result from disclosures in informal settings or in 
noncriminal proceedings such as civil commitment or 
legislative hearings are likely to be scrutinized less 
stringently. 

in Bscobedo. v. Tllinois (378 U.S. 478, 1964), and 
again in Miranda, the Fifth Amendment's privilege against 
self-incrimination and the Sixth Amendment's right to counsel 


intersect. In Escobedo, the Supreme Court asserts that the 


justification for right to counsel during the pretrial 


investigatory phase is to protect the accused's privilege 
against self-incrimination. Therefore, the Court should be 
more willing to support self-incriminations claims that 
involve statements made after a lawyer was requested by the 
suspect but before one was provided, or when the suspect had 
not been informed that s/he could have a lawyer present. 

A grant of immunity from prosecution can negate the 
Fifth Amendment's privilege against self-incrimination. The 
privilege extends only to disclosures that would place a 
person at risk of criminal prosecution. Disclosures that 
might prove embarrassing or entail nonlegal penalties, such 
as loss of a job, are not protected. upreme Court justices 
can be expected to be less sympathetic claims of self- 
incrimination that result from situations where immunity from 
prosecution has been granted. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has held repeatedly that the 
privilege against self-incrimination does not exempt people 
from general disclosure requirements even if these 
disclosures are likely to result in some criminal 
prosecutions. Thus, income obtained from illegal gambling 
must still be reported to the Internal Revenue Service and 
appropriate taxes paid (Marchetti v. U.S 390 U.S. 39, 1968). 
When self-incrimination claims emerge from situations in 
which government requires disclosures which might be 


incriminating, along with similar disclosures that are 


unlikely to result in criminal prosecution, the justices are 
unlikely to be sympathetic 
Equal Protection 

The equal protection clause was somewhat of a 
constitutional afterthought, added as part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in 1868. The immediate concern of its supporters 
appears to have been to provide a constitutional basis for 
addressing various problems that arose after the Civil War 
(Karst, 1986). What beyond that the clause was intended to 
do has been the subject of sharp debate among constitutional 
scholars (see for example Baer, 1983 and Berger, 1977). 
However, by the latter part of the 20th Century the equal 
protection clause has become a ge 1 guarantee of 
evenhanded treatment by government. It reguires that 
government treat those who are 
(Tussman & tenBroeck,1949). Thus he Kk £ courts in 
equal protection cases i » d ine wheth government is 
imposing different tre lent on groups | eople who occupy 
equivalent positions. this Su Cot developed 
a two-tiered standard which was 2r modified i a three- 
tiered standard (Craig v. Boren, 976). Ko) Wong which 
distinguish based on immutable cha ri as race 
and national origin are consid 
to more stringent scrutiny, 
impinge on the exercise of fundan -al rights. In recent 
years the Supreme Court has relax its multi-tiered standard 
to accommodate semi-suspect classifications (i.e. sex and 
legitimacy of birth) indamental interests 
(Perry, 1979). 

Therefore, when deciding equal protection cases, judges 
must consider the nature of the discrimination and the nature 


of the class affected. With resp to the nature of the 


pect 
discrimination, the cases were coded according to whether or 


not the distinction in question affected education, 
entitlements, family rights, or fundamen rights such as 


those enumerated in the Bill of Rig 1d others established 


by the Supreme Court as fundamental, including the right to 


privacy and the right to travel. With respect to the nature 
of the class affected, the cases were coded for the presence 
or absence of the following: race, national origin, sex, 
legitimacy of birth, age, income, alienage, and residency. 
Cases which involved claims of “reverse discrimination" by 
someone who did not belong to a traditionally disadvantaged 
group were also identified 

The meaning of the First Amendment's establishment 
clause has been elusive. Several prominent modern scholars 
have argued that the establishment clause, together with the 
free exercise clause of the same amendment, mandate 
governmental neutrality toward religion (e.g. Kurland, 1962; 
Tribe, 1988). Due to disagreements among its authors and 
original supporters, efforts to discern the clause's original 
intent appear doomed to failure (Levy,1986). Since the 
1940's the U.S. Supreme Court has identified a variety of 
criteria to distinguish permissible from impermissible 
governmental actions. However, these criteria have been used 
to achieve seemingly contradictory results (e.g. McCollum v. 
Board of Education ,1948 and Zorach v. Clauson, 1952; Allen 
v, Board of Education, 1968 and Wolman v. Walter, 1977). 

This situation has prompted one constitutional scholar to 
observe that the field is a "conceptual 
(Choper, 1987). 

Despite this confusion it should be possible to identify 
case characteristics that will predict judicial votes in 
establishment clause cases. Since 1971 the Supreme Court has 
used a three-part test to distinguish permissible from 
impermissible governmental action: 1) The statute must have 
a secular purpose, 2) Its principal effect must be secular, 
neither advancing nor inhibiting religion, and 3) It must 
not foster excessive government entanglement with religion 
(Lemon v. Kurtzman, 1971). Through a series of decisions 


both before 1971 and after, the Court has identified several 


factors that place legislation at ri offending one or 


more of the elements of the test. ctices that 


involve religious observances or religiou 


high risk of being struck down since it 

identify a secular purpose for these practices (Engel v. 
Vitale, 1963; Wallace v. Jaffree, 1985). Second, actions 
that affect elementary or secondary schools are also at high 
risk since children at this impressionable age are likely to 
have difficulty separating religious m secular messages 
(Lemon v. Krutzman, 1971). In. co ctions which affect 
colleges and universities are more likely to be upheld due to 
the increased maturity of their students (Tilton v. 
Richardson, 1971). Third, Cou h nded to look more 
kindly on aid provided to individu sven if that aid is 
used to further religious ) chan it has on aid directly 
to religious institutions verson v. Bo of Education, 
1947). Fourth, ina similar vein tl Court has been more 
accommodationist in deciding cases involving tax credits 
since this type of aid is less likely to foster government 
entanglement with religion (Waltz v. Tas Commissioner, 1970). 
Fifth, programs designed to aid the isabled or those with 
special needs in religious s ings pe likely to be 
upheld (Aguilar v. Felton, 1985; Witters v. Washington 
Department of Services for the 

length of time that a program has been in e« st appears 
relevant. The Court is more deferential t: ractices which 
have been in existence for long periods tj (Waltz v. Tax 
Commissioner, 1970). In order to reflect these factors, the 
cases were coded for the presence or absence of the following 
characteristics: religious symbols or observances, 
involvement of elementary or secondary schools, involvement 
of colleges and universities, direct aid to religious 
institutions, direct aid to individuals, tax credits to 
individuals or institutions, extensi ) generally 


available benefit to religion, services disabled or 


S symbols are at 


those with special needs in a religious 
existence of the practice for six years 
National Government Involvement 

Cases in each of the three areas were coded as to 
whether they included the national government as a party. 
Several studies have demonstrated the Supreme Court's 
deference to the national government (Tannenhaus, 1960; 
Cannon and Giles, 1972; Puro, 1981; Segal, 1984; 1988; 1990; 
George and Epstein, 1992). Most recently, Sheehan, Mishler 
and Songer found that the federal government was the only 
party that consistently prevailed over all other parties 
throughout the 36 year period they studied (1992). Thus 
justices can be expected to be less likely to vote in favor 
of a constitutional claim when it is opposed by the federal 
government, regardless of whether the claim is based on the 
equal protection clause, the establishment clause or the 


self-incrimination clause. 


Numerous studies have attempted to link judges' 
background characteristics with their decision making 
behavior. A variety of characteristics including political 
party identification (Bowen, 1965; Nagel, 1974; Tate, 1981) 
and pre-court career (Johnson, 1976; Nagel 1974; Tate, 1981; 
Ulmer, 1973) have been shown to be relate Oo judicial 


liberalism or conservatism. One pro 1 encountered in 


selecting judicial attributes for inclusion in this study was 


that although the numbers of observations are relatively 
large, the number of justices who generated these 
observations remains small (N=13). Therefore, care was 
required to insure that background characteristics do not 
Simply identify one or two particular individuals. For 
example, religion was not included since Justice Brennan was 


the only non-Protestant on the 


9 
Judicial Attributes 
es Court during this period. | 


Five background variables were selected for inclusion in 
the analysis: political party identification, prior judicial 
experience, political experience, prosecutorial experience, 
and prestige of education. Political p y identification 
has emerged consistently as a — I judicial 


liberalism in both civil liber ( conomics cases across 


a variety of studies (Bowen, \ ; Goldman, 
1969, 1975; Tate, 1981; Tate an 


relationship is also likely to ho el 
a 


incrimination cases clause. 1s mo can be expected 
to be more likely than Republ 
bringing self-incrimination, 
establishment clause claims 

Supreme Court justices wit 
at first glance, might be 
stance since their servi 
engendered greater respe 
However, in two 
shown to have a 
1981). Perhaps 
judgeships, provide 
thereby rendering Supreme 
experience more willing 
Claims. Thus, justices 
expected to be more inclined 
constitutional claims in all 

Political experience ope 
elective office, other than an 2ctive judgeship, or having 
held high level federal administrative position before coming 
to the Court can be expected to have the opposite effect. 
Justices with political experienc re more likely to be 
sensitive to public opinion, to tl mands on government, 
and to the need for governmental xibility. Therefore, 
justices with political experience can be ex ted to cast 
more votes against constitutional claimants in ch of the 


three areas. 


Prosecutorial experience is generally associated with 
political and judicial conservatism. Prosecutors represent 
government and present the community's grievances against 
individual, and occasionally institutional, defendants. 
Thus, former prosecutors can be expected to be less 
sympathetic to civil liberties or civil rights based 


constitutional claims, particularly in areas like self- 


incrimination which involve the rights of the accused in 


criminal proceedings. 

The education status index devised by Tate (1981) is 
combined measure of the prestige of justices' prelaw 
education and the prestige of the law schools that they 
attended. Justices with prestigious prelaw educations 
probably came from families of more comfortable circumstances 
than justices who received less prestigious educations. 
Furthermore, attending prestigious law schools has been shown 
to ease entry into the higher status, more lucrative strata 
of the legal profession (Heinz and Laumann, 1982). 

Therefore, this combined measure provide an 2ndicator -of 
justices' socio-economic sté Ss both as children and as 
adults before they joined the Court. Justices of higher 
socio-economic status can be expe to be less supportive 
of claimants in equal protection 1d self-incrimination 


cases, but more separationist in 


Case lists for each of the thre constitutional areas 
were derived from a preliminary version of the U.S. Supreme 
Court Judicial Data Base.: Information concerning the number 
of cases, the number of judicial votes and the marginal 
distribution of judicial votes is presented in Table 1. 


(Table 1 about here) 


1] would like to thank Professor Harold Spaeth for making these lists available 


f 
11 
2st ishment cases. 


Judicial votes were coded according to whether they were cast 
in favor of the constitutional claim in question (equal 
protection, religious establishment or self-incrimination) 
(1) or against it (0). 

Since the dependent variables are dichotomous, logistic 

the contribution of 

case characteristics and judicial attributes in predicting 
whether votes were cast in favor each of the 
constitutional claims or against it. This multivariate 
statistical technique permits calculation of maximum 
likelihood coefficients for the e »f each independent 
variable on the probability that he dependent variable will 
assume a specific value, in this instance whether the justice 
will vote in favor of the 
(Aldrich and Nelson, 984). 
number of predictors be the 
constitutional issues, backwa 
identify the best combination of five « di the 
best combination of three judicial 
Separate logistic regression 
the constitutional areas fo 
judicial attributes and for 
There are two indicators of the relative performance of the 
models: the percentage of es classified correctly and the 
log likelihood ratio. The log likelihood io indicates how 
well a model containing the predictor variabl fits the data 


relative to a model containing 


Information about case charact istics improves the 
ability to predict votes for each o 1e three constitutional 


issues. As expected, case characteristics perform best in 


e 
self-incrimination clause cases. However contrary to 


expectation, they predict the smallest percentages of votes 
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in equal protection clause cases rather than in 
establishment clause cases (See Table 2). A combination of 
(Table 2 about here) 

.26% of self- 
incrimination clause votes 
establishment clause votes 
The log likelihood ratios also reflect this progression 
(self-incrimination--.8817, equal protection--. 9567, 
religious establishment--.9205). These findings provide 
some support for the expectation that case characteristics 
will perform better as predictors in areas of law where the 
doctrine is relatively stable and 

For all three areas, a constitutic claim against the 
national government is associated wi judicial votes against 
the claim. In fact for two of the issues, 
incrimination and religious establishment, a claim against 
the federal government is the strongest of the five 
predictors. This adds to the already impressive support for 
the observation that the Supreme Court justices are extremely 
deferential to the national government as a litigant. 

In self-incrimination clause cases, justices were more 
willing to support claims in cases involving grants of 
immunity and “involuntariness." Justices were less likely to 
vote in favor of self-incrimination clause claims in cases 
involving disclosures that took p in noncriminal settings 
and in cases where there were deficiencies in Miranda 
warnings. With the expectation of the coefficient for 
deficiencies in the warnings the coefficients for all of the 
predictor were in the expected direction. Legal scholars 
have generally concluded that the Burger Court weakened the 
Warren Court's criminal justice precedents including Miranda, 
but did not, as some expected, repudiate them (e.g. Kamisar, 


1983). This finding suggests that one way these 


modifications were made was to allow authorities slightly 


more leeway in the use of statements made before warnings 


were given or made after slightl: defective warnings. 


| 

| 


The predictors for equal cases reflect the 
Court's use of tiered scrutiny as it \ being modified 
during the 1970's. Both of the newly semi-suspect 
Classifications (sex and legitimacy birth) place 


prominently in the analysis as did ce, a suspect 


classification. It is interesting to that when the 
dis 


other predictors are held constant crimination" 
Claims for equal treatment brought by claimants who do not 
belong to a historically disadvantaged group, substantially 
increase the odds of negative votes. 

In establishment clause cases, di id to religious 
institutions is associated with sepa: ioni s while aid 
to universities, 1e@ disabled or thc a1 special 
needs in religious se ing ari xs Credit: : sociated 
with accommodationis 
in the expected dire 
where the doctrine is ambigu 
characteristics improves 
Judicial Attributes Models 

Across all three ups of votes, judicial attributes 
performed better than case aracteristics. The relative 
performance of judici tributes derends on which indicator 


of performance is used (Sé Table 3). Background predictors 


classify more votes correctly in 
than in religious establishment 
However, according to the log likelihood ratio, the judicial 
attribute model performed better for Sstablishment clause 
votes, followed by self-incrimination ot (.8339 vs. 
.8742). As was the situation for th racteristics 
model, judicial attribute predictors performance is weakest 
for equal protection votes (65.5 classified correctly; log 
likelihood ratio .9018). 

Two judicial attributes, y identification and prior 
judicial experience, emerge as important across all three 


constitutional issues. xpé both being a Democrat 
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and having prior judicial experience are associated with 
votes cast in favor of litigants presenting constitutional 
Claims. This is not surprising since in previous studies 


both Democratic party affiliation and prior judicial 


experience have been found to have been related to judicial 


liberalism (e.g. Bowen, 1965; Tate, 1981). 

The third most important background predictor varied 
depending on the constitutional issue. As one might expect, 
prosecutorial experience emerged as the third predictor for 
self-incrimination clause votes. Former prosecutors are 
unlikely to sympathize with the due process claims of 
criminal defendants. The education status index emerged as 
the third predictor for equal protection votes. This index 
provides an indicator the of justices socio-economic status, 
particularly during their formative years. It is not 
Surprising that justices from mure humble backgrounds are 
inclined to vote in favor of claims for equal treatment. 
Political experience is associated with accommodationist 
votes in religious establishment cases. Justices with 
political experience may be re concerned about the 
potential political ramifi ions of opposing a role for 
religion in public li 

Finally, it is important to note th across all three 
constitutional issues t judicial attribute models perform 
better than the case characteristics models. This is true 
despite the fact that more variables ar sed in the case 
characteristics model. The di ity i reatest in 
religious establishment cases and smalle in selt- 
incrimination clause cases. However, these differences are 
relatively slight. 

Combined Models 

Across all three constitutional issues, the combination 
of case characteristics and judicial attributes performs 
better than either set of variables alone, although in some 
instances the improvement is relatively slight (see Table 4). 


(Table 4 about here) 
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The combined model classified the ges rcentage of votes 
in self-incrimination decisions, 76. : his model also 
yields the lowest log likelihood ratio, . ; w-.. 28 
followed closely by the model for establis!} clause votes 


which classifies 75.3% correctly an du log 


likelihood ratio of .7422. Once again model for equal 


protection clause votes performed most poorly, classifying 
67.8% of justices' votes and yie likelihood ratio 
of 

Overall the improvement is most pronounced over models 
containing case characteristics alone. The combination of 
case and judicial attribute predictors c ssified 5% more 


self-incrimination clause votes, 


clause votes and 8: more equal 
containing only case variab 
the models containing only 


characteristics is more modes 3 For seltf—in t3 and 


equal protection votes and 5 x sligious establishment 


votes. 


traditionalists, 

constitutional issues the 

and judicial attributes pe 

three areas the improvement over 

only judicial attributes was modest. 1is suggests that 
scholars using the stimulus-organism-response model were 
correct in focusing their eff 5s to understand judicial 
decision making on the “organisms," or the judges, 

Although judicial attribute predictors performed better 
for all three constitutional issues, the findings also 
indicate that the relative strength of case characteristics 
and judicial background characteristics may be different 


across different constitutional issues. Case predictors 


It e¢ah)]ichment 
more establishment 
\ ces tnan models 
The improvement relative to 
Conclusion 
These findings provide some support for legal 


were most successful for self-incrimination clause votes 
presumably because the legal doctrine was more stable and 
consistent in this area than in equal protection or religious 
establishment. The findings are more equivocal concerning 
judicial attributes. Depending on which indicator is used 
the judicial attribute model performs best in either 
establishment clause or self-incrimination clause votes. 

The findings suggest several avenues for further 
research. First a more detailed analysis of the mispredicted 
votes for each of the constitutional issues should be 
conducted. This would permit determination of whether 
particular justices or particular cases are 
disproportionately responsible for the incorrect predictions. 
This analysis may also help to explain why all the predictive 
models-- case, judicial background nd compined--performed 
weakest for equal protection ciause votes. 

Secondly, the prominence of judicial background 
variables, particularly party identification, and the lesser 


importance of case variables sugaes that a strong 
ideological dimension may be involved. This hypothesis 
should be explored more directiy by adding a measure of 


judicial ideology (e.g. yal ana Come 1989) and by 


analyzing the behavior . indiviauai justices through 


individual analyses (S 1, 1986) or through the use of dummy 


variables (Aliotta, 

Finally, environmentai variables can be added to the 
modeis. The addition of these vari ; will provide a more 
complete picture of the political and social context in which 


the justices' votes were cast. 
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Number of cases, number of votes, and percentage distribution of votes for 


Burger Court Equal Protection Clause, Establishment Clause, and 


Self-Incrimination Clause Decisions. 


Constitutional Number Number Percentage of Percentage of 
Issue of Cases of Votes Votes In Favor Votes Against 
Claim Claim _ 


Equal Protection 52.9 


Establishment 


Self-Incrimination 


Table 1 

es 37 330 48.1 51.9 
eS 65 578 33.6 62.1 
8/93 


Logistic Regression Analysis for Case Predictors of 
Self-Incrimination, Equal Protection, and Religi 


Self-Incrimination 


Independent Estimated 
Va able ent 


Noncriminal 
Proceeding 


-.7045** 
Immunity 
Involuntariness 


1.0839*** 


Warning Absent 
or Detective 


-4931** 


Federal 
Prosecution 


~1.5814*** 


Constant 


-2XLL 


~2XLL 
Constant 


716.6315 


Ratio 


Percentage 
Classified 
Correctly 


631.8840*** 


Standard 
Erro 


- 3043 


Equal Protectic 


Independent 
Variable 


Estimated 
Coe Le 


Sex 1.3017** 


Legitimacy of 
Birth 


-8530** 
Race 


-4167** 


“Reverse 
Discrimination" 


-1.0877** 


Federal 
Defendant 


Constant 


2362.8710 


2469 .8623 


-9567 


59.13% 


Table 2 

- 3358 

- 3318 
| 
-.1025 - 1458 -.1706** 
-8817 
69.26% 


of U.S. Supreme Court Justices Votes in 
igious Establishment Cases, 1969-1986 


tion Religious Establishment 


Standard independent Estimated Standard 
: Variable oe cien 


University -1.0948** 
Setting 


Aid to 
Institutions 


Aid to -1.2571*** 
Disabled 


Tax Credits 


Federal —-1.3914*** 
Defendant 


Constant 


397.7230*** 


623 432 .06222 


***significnace p< .01 
**gignificance p< .05 
*significance p< .10 


* - 1886 -5222* - 2746 

- 2786 -.3976 - 4320 

6xxe - 0637 -1745 - 8324 

567 -9205 | 

3% 64.42% | 


Table 3 


Logistic Regression Analysis for Case and Background Predicto 
Self-Incrimination, Equal Protection, and Religious 


Self-Incrimination 


Independent Estimated 


aD LE 


Judicial 1.5177*** 
Experience 


Party 1.7786*** 
Identification 


Prosecutorial -.3907** 
Experience 


Constant -2.3776*** 


-2XLL 626.507** 


-2XLL 716.6315 
Constant 


Ratio 
Percentage 


Classified 
Correctly 


Standard 


Equal Protection 


Independent Estimated 


able en 


Judicial 1.2608*** 
Experience 


Party 1.7344*** 
Identification 


Prestige of -1586** 
Education 


Constant -1.9344*** 


2227.436*** 


2469. 8623 


-8742 -9018 
73.60% 64.45% 
| 


ctors of U.S. Supreme Court Justices Votes in 
ious Establishment Cases, 1969-1986 


Religious Establishment 


Standard Independent Estimated Standard 
Va -Ve = 


Judicial 1.7475*** 
Experience 


Party 1.7249*** 
Identification 


Political —.9743*** 
Experience 


Constant 


360.288** 


432.0622 


- 8339 


70.51% 


***significnace p< .01 
**gignificance p< .05 
*significance p< .10 


H 
| 
i 
i 
4 
| 
* - 1682 | -.4952 - 5500 
8 
8/93 


Table 4 


Logistic Regression Analysis for Case and Background Predictors 
Self-Incrimination, Equal Protection, and Religious E 


Self-Incrimination Eq 
stimated 
Coefficient 


al Protection 


naepenaen ndependen 8 mated 


ariable 


Non Criminal 
Proceeding 


Immunity 


Involuntariness 


Warning Absent 
or Defective 


Federal 
Prosecution 


Judicial 
Experience 


Party 
Identification 


Prosecutorial 
Experience 


Constant 


-2XLL 
-2XLL 
Constant 
Ratio 
Percentage 


-.6508* 


1.0442** 


1.3449*** 


-2.0820*** 


1.9355*** 


2.3105*** 


2.2942 


519.777 
716.6315 


76.49% 


Classified Correctly 


Error Variable 


3339 


Sex 

Legitimacy of 
Birth 

Race 

Reverse 
Discrimination 


Federal 
Defendant 


Judicial 
Experience 


Party 
Identification 


Prestige of 
Education 


Constant 


oefficien 


1.5120*** 


1.0017%*** 


4679%** 


-1.2943%%* 


-.7951*** 


1.3357*** 


1.8536*** 


-2.1209 


2106. 
2469 .8623 


-8531 
67.81% 


.3767 
-.4677** .2196 -1663 
| 


ors of U.S. Supreme Court Justices Votes in 
s Establishment Cases, 1969-1986 


andara 
Error 


- 2092 


Religious Establishment 
ndependen Estimated andard 
ariable Coe ent Error 


University -1.5228*** - 4478 
Setting 


Aid to 7292** 
Institutions 


Aid to -1.7140*** 
Disabled 


Tax Credits 
Federal -1.7771*** 
Defendant 


Judicial 2.1707*** 
Experience 


Party 2.0712*%* 
Identification 


Political -1.0450*** 
Experience 


Constant -. 4808 


314.0310 
423.0622 


- 7422 
75.32% 


***sgignificnace p< .01 
**gignificance p< .05 
*significance p< .10 


| 

| 

| 

~5014 
-1824 -6193 

| 
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INTRODUCTION 


The conventional wisdom on private investment in capitalist societies holds it to be 
the primary function of the capitalist and or entrepreneur. In fact, the process of 
investment is viewed as the very defining function of the terms capitalist and entrepreneur. 
In Anglo-American countries, the individual-centered form of capitalism that grew from 
the 18th century took "ownership" of the link between individual capitalists and the general 
process of investment. In fact, the primary belief in such countries is that the general 
process of investment is enhanced by high degrees of individual choice by capitalists and 
entrepreneurs. (Suttle, 1987) Even in such “organized capitalist" countries such as Germany 
and Japan, the control of investment still rests in the hands of capitalists and entrepreneurs, 
even though they may take a more collective form in these societies. 


This belief system -- in both Anglo-American and "organized" capitalist countries -- 
rested on the assumption that investment capital came from four primary sources: retained 
earnings, stocks, bank loans, and state funds. While the mix has historically differed in the 
two types of countries, an emphasis on the first two in the Anglo-American countries and 
an emphasis on the latter two in more organized capitalist countries, there was generally 
common acceptance that all of these funds should be controlled by capitalists (or state 


officials working for the benefit of capital investment). 


Yet in the mid- and late-20th century new sources of investment have arisen. The two 
most significant additional ones been from social insurance programs, such as social 
security, and pensions which have grown as part of a general welfare state package in 
western industrialized countries. Further augmenting these collective funds were the trade 
unions’ winning private pension rights as part of a successful collective bargaining process. 
However, the primary decision about who should take responsibility for these pools of 
"collective" or "popular" capital has seldom been raised. The general assumption in most 
capitalist countries is that the same individuals -- bankers, developers, entrepreneurs -- who 
have born the primary responsibility for investment of the four primary sources of 
investment capital should be the primary decision makers regarding collective capital. 


Social Democratic political forces have seldom -- if ever -- challenged the right of 
traditional investment decision makers to take responsibility for safeguarding and 
controlling these pools of collective capital. Not surprisingly, bankers and industrialists 
have pointed to their considerable experience and skill in investing capital funds since the 
development of industrial society and the lack of expertise and knowledge of capital 
investment on the part of "ordinary" citizens, political parties, and trade unions. Even the 
latter, more democratically-oriented groups, have been slow to even raise questions on 
where or how "their" funds were being invested. Few groups or forces in democratic 
societies have ever seriously challenged the prerogatives of traditional guardians of 


investment. This was either due to their own uncertainties of the complexities of capital 
investment or some unions’ and left wing political parties’ antipathy toward a function that 
capitalists are "supposed" to perform. Even when many European countries nationalized 
industries in the immediate post-World War II years, the issue of democratically 
controlling the process of investment soon gave way to "experts" reasserting traditional 
control over this primary function of industrialized societies. (Cohen, 1977; Shonfield, 
1965) 

Two European countries, however, have raised the issue of democratic influence over 
collective capital funds in the postwar period in ways that went beyond the more simplistic 
nationalization of the "commanding heights" of the economy (as in Britain, France, and 
Italy for example). Both Germany and Sweden, after attempts at large-scale nationalization 
failed in the immediate postwar years, turned to a more indirect method of trying to 
democratize the economy. (Sassoon, 1989; Tilton, 1987) Namely, they introduced measures 
that would have provided influence over investment with respect to both "collective" funds 
as well as more traditional forms of capital. 


Yet these attempts at influence and/or control of investment capital did not originate 
with the short-lived demands to hold European capitalists accountable for any complicity 
with the Nazis, although that sentiment was present in Germany and to a much lesser 
degree in Sweden. Rather German and Swedish demands for democratic control over 
investment (particularly collective funds) had its origins during the 1920s and earlier. While 
both countries drew on these interwar roots to press for social democratic accountability of 
investment and were successful in introducing measures of Codetermination into the 
political discourse and policy mix of Germany and Sweden to a degree unmatched 
elsewhere, both countries’ demands for these overtures suffered setbacks in the 1970s and 
1980s. Neither the German codetermination/works council (Mitbestimmung/Betriebsrite) 
complex of institutions (Allen, 1990a; Allen, 1990b) nor the Swedish "Wage Earner Funds" 
(Léntagarfonder) were able to successfully approach the goals of their founders. (Martin, 
1975; Pontusson, 1987; Pontusson, 1986) While they went further than other countries in 
raising the issue of social democracy and investment, ultimately they were unsuccessful. 


This paper will examine the limits of raising questions of social democratic 
accountability of private investment in Germany and Sweden, the two countries where the 
debate went the farthest. These countries are examined because, before one can begin to 
raise the issue of democracy and accountability of investment in general for capitalist 
countries that are experiencing changes in their financial regulatory regimes, it is wise to 
examine those countries where the issue has actually been politically contested in the past. 


Consequently, the paper is divided into three sections. First, it analyzes the issue of 
investment and private control and shows how difficult it has been for democratic societies 
to challenge private interests on this core issue. Despite the growing predominance of 
collective funds (e.g. private pensions and public social insurance funds), democratic 


societies have not been able to "democratize" investment decisions. The general arguments 
raised against such radical proposals by traditional controllers of investment have been that 
they too directly challenge "managerial autonomy’ or, alternatively, that the free choice of 
individuals to decide where to invest is the essence of individualistic shareholder 
democracy. 


Second, the paper looks at the origins of German and Swedish attempts to 
democratize investment via two different kinds of political institutions. It then traces their 
evolution through the 1970s and 1980s and analyses why they ultimately were unsuccessful 
in achieving their goals. 


Third, the paper concludes with some speculative analysis -- and questions -- on the 
relationship between democracy and investment in societies that are both democratic and 
capitalist. Can democratic societies establish accountable criteria to address the issue of 
investment of collective funds? Can individuals ever see the possibility of "collectivizing" 
the investment function for a general, public good on a theme that has always been defined 
as an individual and a private good. And do democratic societies compromise their 
democratic accountability if they are unable to establish influence over this core economic 
and political function? 


I. INVESTMENT AND PRIVATE CONTROL 


Of all the issues that democratic, trade union, and left wing political parties have 
tried to address in capitalist societies, the most difficult to challenge has been the issue of 
capital investment. Democratic and popular forces have been quite successful in 
establishing welfare states, forming trade unions, imposing regulatory controls on market 
activity, and achieving modest degrees of worker participation (at least in the most 
advanced industrialized democracies). Yet they have been incapable of obtaining any 
influence -- let alone control -- over investment in these societies. It has been far more 
difficult to attain because the guardians of investment (bankers, entrepreneurs, developers, 
etc.) have tenaciously defended this core function of their profession. As a way of 
demonstrating how tenacious this belief is, section I draws on the most ideal-typical 
example of resistance to democratic and public influence over investment, the United 
States. In turn, section II will then look at the different experiences of Germany and 
Sweden. 


When any challenges are made to those who traditionally control investment funds, 
these individuals generally make one of two arguments: it diminishes managerial 
autonomy; or that the presence of individual, "shareholder" democracy" provides all the 
accountability that a capitalist and democratic society needs. The first argument is easy to 


understand, capital investment has been seen as a prerogative of private actors -- generally 
using their own funds, or funds of their colleagues -- as they employ principles of efficient 
allocation of this core societal resource. (Phillips, 1990; Friedman, 1988; North, 1986; 
Bourgin, 1989) The actors who espouse this view of management control, hardly can 
conceptualize how democratic and popular forces would have the expertise -- not to 
mention the values -- necessary to supervise investment in advanced industrialized 
societies. Whenever challenges to private wealth have surfaced in times of economic 
and/or political chaos (the Great Depression, the early post-World War II years, the late 
1960s), the core issue of allocation and control of investment has been the last prerogative 
that managers and investors would surrender. 


Yet even if democratic societies begin to question the accountability of the 
investment process, the second argument -- shareholder democracy -- is used to deflect 
demands for more publicly accountable investment. (Jensen and Smith Jr., 1984) In the 
United States, the foremost academic proponent of this approach is Jensen, while the 
popularizers of this approach have been "supply-side" individuals such as Arthur Laffer, 
Paul Craig Roberts, Jack Kemp and, of course, Ronald Reagan. The essence of popular 
supply-side theory was that reduced taxes would lead to increased capital investment. In a 
related debate among proponents of LBOs such as Jensen and Smith, the LBO 
phenomenon represented a greater opportunity for managers to exercise much greater 
degrees of individual control over corporate funds for which previously they had merely 
been the stewards. In other words, putting control of investment supply in the hands of the 
individual managers who knew best what to do with their funds, rather than the coupon- 
clipping "owners" who did not know how the business in which they "invested" actually ran. 
In this formulation, the roles of owner and manager had changed places. Jensen argued 
that since the "owners" had abdicated their responsibility by failing to look after their own 
investments, it was up to the managers to change the rules of the game so that they could 
act as the real owners, via LBOs and stock options. (Jensen, 1988) The other country where 
this individualistic conception of democracy and investment gained the most resonance was 
Margaret Thatcher’s Great Britain. (Ingham, 1984; Steinmo, 1989; Moran, 1986) The 
central argument of Kemp’s "democratic capitalism" and Thatcher’s "shareholder 
democracy" was that individuals should have reduced taxes, greater access to their funds 
which were previously held in low interest deposits, and the freedom to choose as 
individuals where their investment could be directed. From their perspective, this 
represented the essence of democracy in the "consumer sovereignty" sense of the term. 


To cite an example, the primary appeal of the Reagan 1981 capital gains tax cuts -- 
the core of the "supply-side" philosophy -- was that wealthy individuals would use their 
untaxed income to increase investment. The related arguments by the LBO adherents such 
as Jensen was that a stodgy and unresponsive management could be made more responsive 
by newly mobilized shareholders. This argument retained wide conventional wisdom 
currency throughout the 1980s. Even as late as 1989, the first year of George Bush’s 


presidency, the primary goal for the domestic economy was to press for a capital gains tax 
cut. In resisting the Democratic Party’s claim that such a cut was just a windfall for the 
wealthy, Bush retorted that the purpose of the cut was not to reward the privileged but to 
spur increased capital investment. Left unexamined during this debate is whether cutting 
capital gains would actually produce Bush’s desired result. One way to examine this 
assumption by the Bush Administration is to go back only to the first year of the Reagan 
Administration and track investment patterns to see if the massive tax cuts of the "Supply 
Side Revolution" produced the desired increase in new fixed capital investment. In essence, 
at the heart of the Bush proposal is the same supply side assumption of the early 1980s. In 
the United States, however, this decrease in taxes for the wealthy did not produce 
increased capital investment as the supply siders had asserted. Rather, there was actually a 
decrease in the growth of capital investment after the 1981 tax cuts. 


Table 1: U.S. Net Fixed Capital Investment as Share of GNP 


1959 1969 1973 1979 1988 
6.3% 6.8% 7.9% 6.9% 5.0% 
(Source: Economic Report of the President, 1989) 


Table 1, however, indicates that there has been no increase in the growth of net fixed 
capital investment in the 1979-1988 period. In fact, there has been a decrease of almost 2 
full percentage points since 1979 and a decrease of almost 3 full percentage points since 
1973. If the incentives to increase investment by reducing taxation have not worked, then 
either something is wrong with the institutions through which this investment was to take 
place or something is wrong with the ideological assumption about giving the wealthy a tax 
cut in the belief that they would then invest it, or what I call the *horse-water-drink’ 
problem. Perhaps both the assumptions and the institutions are factors in explaining the 
problem. 


These two lines of argument -- managerial prerogatives and shareholder democracy -- 
have had great success in negating any attempts to challenge prevailing assumptions about 
who should best control investment. (Lazonick, 1991) However, a significant development 
took place in capital markets beginning in the 1970s that at least offered the possibility that 
assumptions about whose investment funds were being controlled might need to be 
rethought. Specifically, the rise in the share that "institutional" investors (mutual funds, 
pension funds, and other forms of "collective capital") represented by the 1980s threatened 
to challenge the more ideal-typical conception of the lone, individual investor. This is a 
theme that Jan Kregel examines in detail in another paper for this conference. While the 
collective and public nature of these funds for investment had changed, the discourse had 
not. The operational unit of analysis on increasing investment still seemed to be geared to 
the individual taxpayer or the individual shareholder (at least at the rhetorical level). 


Yet the primary rhetorical appeal of such individual investor-centered arguments -- 
and Jensen’s demand for more LBOs, which were basically individual investors on a much 
grander scale -- was almost populist in the sense that "small" shareholders could reassert 
the power that they had earlier ceded to complacent management. The reality of the 
process of investment by the late 1980s, however, was that collective sources of capital were 
the primary agents of investment and not the ideal-typical citizen-investor. As Samuel 
Hayes noted in 1984, institutional investment had surpassed individual investment in the 
1970s. (Hayes III, 1984) Hayes argued that the institutionalization of savings caused 
institutional investors to displace the ’small investor’ rapidly between 1960 & 1980. 
Institutional investors had 24.3% of equity market trading in 1960 but this figure had grown 
to 83.8% in 1982. 


What criteria then did the institutional investors use in making investment decisions? 
These institutions -- predominantly pension funds, mutual funds, investment "banks", and 
insurance-related investment houses -- had grown wary of the program trading in which all 
of them had engaged in the last half of the 1980s. Consequently, they had begun to 
articulate that since they held such a large percentage of the equities in the markets, that 
continuing to rely on program trading as a way to maximize the short term return to their 
clients -- their primary concern -- was not likely to prove worthwhile in the future. By the 
early 1990s, they had begun to raise the issue that they -- as collective institutions -- should 
play a greater role in supervising management. (Eccles and Crane, 1989; Good and Love, 
1989; Levin, 1990; Light, 1989) If this was the trend that the process of investment would 
take in the 1990s, there was little or no discussion about what such institutional change 
might mean for the regulations or legislation that could best hold such institutions 
accountable.” While the conventional wisdom continued with homespun, ideal-typical 
visions of the investment process, regulators and legislators had not begun to address the 
serious implications for both investment efficiency and democratic accountability on this 
issue. (Hammond and Knott, 1988) 

With respect to both the effectiveness of this system and the ideological justification 
behind it, there remain major questions and little serious discussion about whether the 
process of investment in capitalist and democratic societies is effective and accountable. 
With the growth of mutual funds, pension funds, and the need to secure the health of the 
public social security systems, there are powerful forces that have moved the reality of 
investment away from either the stereotypical "small investor" or the high-rolling LBO king 
as the most significant actors in the general -- as opposed to individual -- process of 
investment. As the evidence from the United States suggests, there has been little or no 
challenge to the prevailing evolution of the process of controlling and/or influencing 
capital investment. But this inability to construct alternative methods -- not to mention 


Despite the reality of the large percentage of institutional investment as a share of total investment in the United States, the 
individualist ideology is still powerful. The brokerage firm, Dean Witter, for several years now has tried to reinforce the 
image of the individual as the essence of capital investment. It regularly runs a series of grainy, black and white television 
commercials that show the ersatz image of an actor who is supposedly an early 20th century broker (apparently Dean Witter 
himself?) stating ponderously to a group of underlings that: "We measure success one investor at a time." 


even seriously asking what is the purpose of investment -- is not confined to the United 
States. In fact, most capitalist countries do not have democratic forces actively questioning 
whether the process by which investment takes place is democratically accountable. The 
next section looks at two countries where this issue has at least been raised. 


Il. GERMAN WIRTSCHAFTSDEMOKRATIE AND SWEDISH 
L6NTAGARFONDER 


Germany and Sweden, in different ways and at different times, have at least tried to 
raise the issue of the democratic accountability of investment. Usually rooted in the trade 
unions or in segments of social democratic political parties, there existed a common 
general purpose for those pressing this issue. Namely, these groups felt that neither 
traditional macroeconomic policies nor the more common postwar European practice of 
nationalization (Shonfield, 1965) were sufficient to address the efficient and politically 
accountable location of domestic investment. In fact, by framing the debate about 
politically accountable investment outside the usual European central-state framework, 
German and Swedish social democrats and trade unionists had the opportunity to stress the 
connection between democratic participation and capital investment in ways that top-down, 
state-centered plans for nationalization never addressed. In fact, the legal presence of 
institutions of worker participation at both the shopfloor and boardroom levels gave social 
democrats and unionists an ’inside’ view of firm investment dynamics that their more 
militant colleagues in Britain, France and Italy, for example, never developed. (Gourevitch 
et al., 1984) 

The institutional presence of organs of participation within the labor movement (and 
through the social democratic parties) suggested to those forces pressing for democratic 
influence over investment that individual shareholder democracy was flawed as well. 
Rather than seeing investment is the privilege of individuals, they saw investment as a 
public and social function, the presence of which was required for a healthy economy and 
polity. These proponents of innovative approaches to investment direction hoped that the 
participatory nature of their institutions could produce greater democratic accountability 
over investment rather than bureaucratic central control by a central entity. This is one 
reason why neither Germany nor Sweden favored large-scale nationalizations. 


This next section analyzes the origins of these alternative conceptions, their 
implementation, and then tries to explain their only limited success. 


GERMANY 


There were several periods in the 20th century in which German socialists and trade 
unions attempted to democratize the the process of investment. One was the Weimar 
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period, another was the introduction of Mitbestimmung and the post-war system of 
Betriebsriite in the late 1940s and early 1950s, and the third was the Investitionslenkung and 
Qualitativtarifpolitik issue of the 1970s. 


Weimar and Economic Democracy 


The issue of economic democracy (Wirtschaftsdemokratie) has deep roots in 
Germany.” One source of these roots is the strong craft worker tradition of the middle 
ages that served as the intellectual foundation for the formation of the trade union 
movement in the 19th century. Combined with the penetration of marxist thought in the 
German working class, demands for worker participation -- if not control -- eventually 
permeated large segments of the German unions and Social Democratic Party (SPD). This 
radical impulse was tempered and deflected by Bismarck’s social insurance schemes, and 
introduced the state into the equation as force that could also help unions and the SPD 
attain some of these goals. By the early 20th century, however, the reemergence of the SPD 
and the growing strength of unions as industrialization continued resulted in increased 
benefits for the working class from the state. Yet a tension developed within organized 
labor around the issue of participation. Should the labor movement primarily emphasize 
strategies of worker control at the point of production, or should it use its increasing access 
to the state to create participatory institutions which would help enhance their power in the 
workplace? 


This debate grew particularly strong in the post World War I period when uncertainty 
reigned about what kind of economic and political system was to emerge. A major force 
behind the short-lived revolution at the outset of the Weimar years was the movement 
within the factories for workers councils (Arbeiterrate). The councils were envisioned as 
mechanisms which could address sectoral and workplace issues which their adherents felt 
the trade union leadership had long since neglected. The movement drew strength during 
this brief period -- organizing workers and soldiers councils during 1918-19 -- in which 
questions of what to produce (as well as direct self government) were major considerations. 
Not surprisingly, many union leaders saw this movement as a threat to its authority in the 
workplace. (Kolb, 1962; Sirianni, 1980) 

Opposition to the councils came from the employers of course. But it also came from 
the leadership of the unions. For the first few years of the Weimar Republic, there were 
two forces within the socialist trade union confederation (ADGB), namely, the "council 
democrats" and the "social partners". (Braunthal, 1978) The former tendency was 
represented primarily by the mine workers and by elements of those Metalworkers Union 
members not in iron and steel. The movement reached its apex during 1918 as it argued 
for worker control via councils which were to be instituted at the region, firm and plant 
levels and would oversee both production and investment. The latter tendency, which 
arose in 1918 with the formation of the "Central Labor Community" (Zentrale 
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Arbeitsgemeinschaft), argued for a "cooperative" posture among the unions, employers and 
the state. The Community proposed that the employers’ associations and the unions 
acknowledge each other as "agents of order" (Ordnungsfaktoren) responsible for disciplining 
those of its members who became unruly, in order that the performance of affected sectors 
not be impeded. The Community hoped to avoid the more strident forms of conflict 
among the parties, thus paving the way for an evironment which would be mutually 
beneficial to all. 


The split between rank-and-file and leadership was further solidified when the 
ADGB leader, Carl Legien joined forces with the increasingly conservative SPD 
government leadership and the employers association to pass legislation which established 
Works Councils (Betriebsrate) as opposed to Workers Councils (Arbeiterrate)."""” The 
"social partners” victory over the "council democrats" was thus complete. Although one of 
the main reasons for the union leadership’s preference for works councils over workers 
councils was that the employers believed that the latter threatened to undermine its 
authority at the workplace, the works councils in practice tended to do just that, but from a 
different direction. Each of the works councils was firm or plant specific, existed in all 
workplaces with 20 or more employees, and was officially independent of the unions. 
Consequently, in practice many eventually came to be dominated by the firms and thus 
"competed" with the unions in a way which the leadership had never envisioned. 


The prolonged recession in the early 1920's, followed by the hyper-inflationary wave 
in 1923, caused these union leaders to initially question some of their post-WWI 
assumptions. Yet after 1924 there was some change in the mainstream union position on 
new approaches. Some felt that they had greater latitude to combine elements of the "social 
partnership" approach with more radical attempts to democratize the economy. 


Several left wing economists within the labor movement, drawing on the theories 
of Rudolf Hilferding saw this opening as an opportunity to move beyond this "foot-in-the- 
door" status and begin to direct the German economy in a much more democratic 
direction. (Hilferding, 1981) The most influential of these was Fritz Napthali, who argued 
in 1925 that such a transformation of the economy was possible for several reasons: 1) the 
highly organized and cartelized condition of the economy facilitated a greater degree of 
social control, 2) the large monopolies were highly visible and thus generated many 
opportunities for their monitoring, 3) one of the major advantages of democracy was that 
popular forces could be elected and thus use the state in a way that satisfied needs of 
working people, and 4) the general inability of private capital to successfully self regulate 
would force it to turn to the state for aid, to which the left would then attach numerous 
conditions. Among the ways in which Napthali felt that these goals could be effected were 
by: state control of the monopoly sectors, the establishment of "Gemeinwirtschaft" firms 


The SPD became the dominant party of government during the early Weimar years, but its policies grew increasingly 
conservative as party right wingers gained the upper hand and as it entered into coalitions with non-socialist parties. 


such as a workers bank, the institution of industrial democracy in the large enterprises in 
which the unions would have increased influence at both the firm-wide and plant levels (cf. 
the works councils), and a general democratization of labor relations in which workers 
would be formally recognized as persons and not as a commodity or factor of production. 
(Napthali, 1928) 

The movement for economic democracy during the Weimar period however, proved 
comparatively short-lived since it had not made deep enough inroads into union bargaining. 
In fact, with the more Ordnungfaktor-like works councils (Betriebsrate) having supplanted 
the more rank and file based workers councils (Arbeiterrate) as the dominant plant-level 
institutions, it was much more difficult to mobilize workers after institutions which would 
have been ideal for this purpose had themselves been demobilized. The left wing 
economists’ attempts to use the state to democratize the labor movement from above did 
not work. Consequently, the split between rank-and-file and union leadership was not to be 
easily overcome. In fact, the opportunity to develop participatory skills during the 
immediate post WWI years and then use them to create supportive national level 
institutions had been lost. With the deepening splits on the German left, the onset of the 
Depression in 1929, and the rise of the Nazis, the possibilities looked even bleaker. 


Thus, when the depression arrived, the union leaders and the SPD discarded 
attempts at participation -- if only in this "top down" fashion -- in favor of defending their 
respective interests. The radical push for worker control, as symbolized by the "workers 
council movement" had been pushed back. And because the debate around participatory 
strategies had been framed in such workplace vs. statist terms, another opportunity had 
been lost to cast this issue in more "positive sum" terms. This weakened position of German 
organized labor with respect to strategies of participation proved illustrative of the left’s 
larger failure to shape the agenda of the German political economy in a different direction 
as the Weimar Republic was overtaken by the Nazis. 


Mitbestimmung and Betriebsriate 


The second attempt to democratize the process of investment in Germany took place 
in the late-1940s and early 1950s when the German employers were in considerable 
disrepute for supporting the Third Reich and opportunities for unions and left wing 
political parties existed to link the issue of democracy and investment. Hans Bockler, the 
leader of the (West) German Confederation of Labor (Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, 
DGB) articulated a two-pronged union strategy which -- not surprisingly -- drew on 
German labor’s statist and workplace-based ideals of participation. The first goal called on 
the state to guarantee organized labor’s influence by allowing it, via specific legislation, to 
play a much more democratic and egalitarian role in the strategies of firms, thereby 
influencing the macroeconomy. The second goal called for organized labor to 
simultaneously act as a greater "counter power" (Gegenmacht) to the employers via 
increased participation in the workplace. 
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To attain these goals of societal and workplace participation, the unions returned 
during the immediate postwar years to a key theme which they hoped would bring both 
goals to fruition, namely economic democracy. 


... democratization in this framework, by necessity, always implied the active 
participation of workers in the production process. Only through the 
complete democratization of economic life could capitalism’s Profitlogik 
(profit ligic) be defeated by a more equitable and more socially oriented 
system. This democratizing process, never fully implemented during Weimar, 
was to involve the institutionalization of an all-encompassing framework of 
Mitbestimmung (codetermination)....Moreover, Mitbestimmung was important 
in the unions’ eyes...because it was seen as the chosen strategic vehicle for 
implementing the other parts of the unions’ package of postwar (objectives) - 
full employment, production for social needs, socialization of key industries 
and social justice... (Markovits and Allen, 1984) (p. 96). 


Yet as the Cold War developed, as economic growth based on a free-enterprise 
capitalist model took hold, and as the conservative CDU/CSU became the dominant 
political actor, the unions found each of their two goals increasingly less attainable. The 
rapid economic growth -- combined with the changed postwar political climate -- quickly 


accorded to the employers a rehabilitated stature which resulted in much less successful 
union attempts at worker participation than they had hoped for in the late 1940s. 
Specifically, the unions got less institutionalized participation through the state and less 
participatory influence in the workplace than they had hoped. More importantly, rather 
than being mutually compatible, these two weakened forms of participation created a new 
institutional division among German workers. 


First, the economic miracle Wirtschaftswunder during the 1950s worked directly 
against the unions’ (and the SPD’s) macroeconomic goal, namely that the state take a more 
active role in economic affairs. Specificially, for the unions, this can be seen by the outcome 
of the 1951 Codetermination Law in Coal and Steel (Montanmitbestimmungsgesetz), which 
was much more limited than the unions had originally envisioned, although there were 
clearly some benefits for the unions in this law. First, since labor and capital were granted 
parity on the Supervisory board of directors (Aufsichtsrat) and since unions were allowed to 
place union leaders from outside the company on this board, union members comprised 
over 90% of the labor board seats. Secondly, the unions won the right to name "labor 
director" to the day-to-day management board (Vorstand) of each firm . Thirdly, the law 
provided for a neutral member of the board of directors - appointed by both labor and 
capital - to cast the tie-breaking vote on deadlocked issues. (Markovits and Allen, 1984) (p. 
97). 


Yet this law proved ultimately limited in that it was confined to only coal and steel 
and, to this day, has never been extended to other sectors of the economy. What was to 
serve as the grand foundation to link influence and control of firms and sectors to the 
macroeconomy was institutionally limited from the outset. It became a "special" provision 
for coal and steel. Furthermore, under Montanmitbestimmung the unions were restricted 
to only near parity at the Supervisory Board which met infrequently. Lastly, most 
important plant decisions were made at the Management Board level and the "labor 
director" was always only one member of this management dominated board. 


The 1952 Works Constitution Law proved even more restrictive for the unions, but in 
a way which restricted their ability to gain participatory rights within the workplace. 


...this law severely restricted the unions’ scope of action within the plant and 
made the works councils the only legal representative of the workers on the 
shopfloor. At the same time, this law also limited significantly the 
Betriebsrate’s (works council’s) range of activities in the plant. For example, 
works councils could not participate in the mobilization of strikes, were 
prohibited from divulging company secrets, including to the unions, and were 
asked to help maintain a harmonious relationship between employer and 
employees. Their tasks, according to this law, remained largely confined to 
the supervision of greivance procedures and certain forms of workplace 
security. Thus, the unions’ original model of an ideal-type Betriebsrat - an 
activist on the shopfloor involved in economic, political and social matters - 
became merely a mediator of personnel problems.... (Markovits and Allen, 
1984) (p. 98). 


This meant that day to day union politics were stripped of many of their qualitative 
dimensions and replaced with the more quantitative concerns or attaining higher wages. 
Thus, at a theoretical level, the structure of the West German industrial relations system -- 
both Codetermination and the Works Councils -- served to channel oragnized labor’s 
response within distinctly manageable directions. The net result was that the structure 
sharply constrained the unions’ ability to have real influence over investment either in the 
macroeconomy (via the boards of directors) or within the workplace. 


Investitionslenkung and Qualitativtarifpolitik 


Investment Direction (Investitionslenkung) and Qualitative Collective Bargaining 
(Qualitativtarifpolitik) were the vehicles that the German SPD and trade unions employed 
in an attempt to democratize the economy and the process of investment in the 1970s. A 
key factor which enabled the unions to push both forms of participation from the mid-1960s 
to the mid-1970s was the SPD’s attaining political power. The unions’ initial hopes for the 
SPD-led coaltion lay in the area of improving the two laws governing worker participation, 
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namely the workplace-oriented Works Constitution Act (Betriebsverfassungsgesetz) and the 
more macroeconomically important extension of full Codetermination (Mitbestimmung) 
from the coal and steel industries to all sectors of the economy. (Markovits, 1986) 

The unions proved successful in attaining increased power at the shopfloor (at the 
expense of the Works Councils) when the Works Constitution Act was revised in 1972. 
Their hopes for the extension of full-parity Mitbestimmung, on the other hand, were less 
well realized. Although a watered-down version was finally passed in 1976, it was not finally 
approved by the Constitutional Court (Bundesgericht) until 1979. In essence, the SPD-led 
government was much less sympathetic to the unions than they had hoped. A number of 
constraints still continued to face organized labor. The employers put great pressure on the 
government to prevent the extension of full parity Codetermination. The "junior" member 
of the government coalition, the FDP, became increasingly anxious as the unions pushed 
for increased power and influence. Some of their members began to complain of a "trade 
union state". Lastly, the complicated legal structure of the industrial relations system had a 
degree of institutional permanence which was very difficult to alter. 


While the unions derived greater benefits from statist and workplace-oriented forms 
of participation in the early 1970s than they did in either the 1920s or 1950s, the two forms 
of participation never were adequately synthesized. Two examples are most illustrative. 


First, in the euphoria of the high growth, low unemployment years of the Willy 
Brandt-led SPD/FDP coalition, concern began to be raised -- initially by left wing 
unionists and the youth wing (Jusos) of the SPD -- that the state should deal more directly 
with the question of investment. This school of thought argued that the new government 
move beyond the Keynesian "global guidance" (Riemer, 1983) and allocate capital in areas 
which would combine both social utility and the maintenance of high employment levels. In 
other words, this would be a direct form of statist participation. Called /nvestitionslenkung 
(Investment direction), its advocates argued that it would make up for some of the "anti- 
social" deficiencies of investment decisions based on market-oriented criteria. Similar in 
intent to French-style planning, Jnvestitionslenkung proved far less influential in Germany. 
Its adherents were unsuccessful in gaining much support among either the mainstream of 
the SPD or a majority of the trade union movement. 


Meeting with considerable opposition by the more pro-business FDP, the government 
was only able to pass legislation establishing Investitionsmeldestellen (Investment 
Registries) which required firms to "advise" the state where they planned to make future 
investments. As the boom years faded with the onset of the OPEC oil shock in late 1973, 
so too did demands for /nvestitionslenkung which (in this particular incarnation) seemed to 
be as dependent on a growing economy as was the mid-1920s model of economic 
democracy. This 1970s vision of Investitionslenkung seemed to remain only at the level of 
economic theory as its supporters were unable to apply it successfully to the real problems 
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of structural change which grew more severe by the mid 1970s. It remained unconnected to 
the workplace. 


The second upsurge of participatory sentiment in favor of democratically influencing 
investment in the early 1970s was the beginning of union demands (in this case by IG 
Metall) for the "Humanization of Work" via "qualitative" changes in the workplace. First 
surfacing in 1972 at a conference (and then in a wage framework contract during ther 
following year), these demands went beyond the unions’ traditional goals of higher wages 
and fringe benefits. (Markovits, 1986) Among the issues raised were a growing 
dissatisfaction with the repetitive nature of mass production work, concern over workplace 
health and safety issues, and a growing concern with the possible adverse impact of 
technological change. Unlike Investitionslenkung however, these demands later found their 
way into union bargaining rounds during the late 1970s and early 1980s in the form of 
qualitative collective bargaining (Qualitativtarifpolitik). 1G Metall was quite successful in 
introducing measures into their long term labor contracts (Manteltarifvertrage) that 
increased the degree of participation, encouraged unions and employers to share at the 
workplace information about the introduction of new technologies, and generally improved 
the quality of working life. (Thelen, 1992) 

The problem for the unions during the 1970s (as much as it was during the 1920s) was 
that the demands for economic democracy at the macro level and the demands for 
participation and worker control at the micro level remained out of synch. The 
“Humanization of Work" demand remained confined to the workplace level and the 
macroeconomic demands such as Jnvestitionslenkung remained only a "top down" concept. 
Thus, the unions were confronted with an ever more unsympathetic SPD-led government 
as the 1970s progressed. And when combined with the employers’ more aggressive tactics 
in the labor market, their attempts to influence investment proved even less successful. The 
employers undertook such measures as forcing the unions to accept considerable wage 
restraint after 1975, turning to the lockout as a collective bargaining tool, and attempting to 
have the 1976 Mitbestimmung Law ruled unconstitutional. 


Thus, for all their institutional apparatus that attempted to influence and investment 
and democratize the economy, the German left proved incapable of seriously addressing 
these issues. Even in the 1980s, with their criticism of the Macht der Banken (power of the 
banks), the reforms that they suggested were tepid and concentrated more on improving 
consumer access to banking services rather than directly challenging the banks’ -- and 
industry’s -- control of investment. Ironically, it is the Greens Party that has been most 
interested in resurrecting a Wirtschaftsdemokratie argument rather than the SPD or the 
trade unions which seem still stuck somewhere between small-is-beautiful and left- 
populism. Yet, the Greens have not the political clout, or solid connections with the rest of 
the left, to be effective on this issue. 


SWEDEN 


Sweden is the other capitalist country where the issue of democracy and investment 
has been seriously engaged. Like Germany, this issue has been part of the political 
discussion for most of the 20th century. Similarly, the debate has also experienced different 
permutations since the broad theme of economic democracy was introduced with the early 
hegemony of the Swedish Social Democratic Party (SAP) in the 1930s. The first of these 
periods saw an initial demand for democratic control of the economy and an egalitarian 
social structure which produced initial postwar demands for nationalization (as in other 
European countries) but a policy outcome that was only left-Keynesian. The second of 
these periods embraced both pension reform and a solidaristic wage policy which had the 
goal of a further egalitarianization of society. The third period was the Swedish attempt to 
introduce a collective investment policy in the form of wage earner funds (Léntagarfonder). 


Origins of Social and Economic Democracy 


On the issue of economic democracy, the Swedish SAP had two broad goals from the 
time of their ascension to power in the 1930s: democratic control of the economy; and a 
universalism that would produce a more egalitarian distribution of wealth and income. 
(Pontusson, 1992) These philosophies animated much of the party’s policy focus during 


their early years in power as they tried to expand the definition of democracy to include 
political, social, and economic elements. Having already achieved political democracy with 
the extension of universal suffrage in 1919 (before they came to power in 1932), the SAP 
was able to develop and extend the broad contours of the welfare state during the 
depression of the 1930s and begin to address economic democracy via the mechanism of 
planning. 


Like other European countries at the conclusion of WWII, Sweden faced massive 
investment needs and a business community that was on the defensive. The SAP first 
proposed the nationalization of major industries (as did many European countries) which 
would have given the Social Democratic government considerable power in directing the 
course of the economy. They faced considerable opposition from industry who argued -- 
with the onset of the Cold War -- that such a degree of political control over the economy 
would represent a direct attack on private property. The strength of the business attack 
combined with the more conservative politics that were pervading most western societies 
produced a weaker electoral performance by the SAP in the 1948 elections (although they 
still retained the government). These events caused the SAP to back away from the more 
aggressive designs for nationalization and planning. The extent to which the SAP has not 
gone down the road to nationalization to the extent of the British, French or Italians can be 
seen from the fact that only 10% of the GDP comes from nationalized industries. 
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The inability of the SAP to achieve the broader goals of nationalization and planning 
did not mean that the SAP was forced to give up its goals for democratizing the economy. 
Swedish labor unions (principally the LO, or blue collar union) had earlier achieved wide 
penetration among most of the major industries with a major set of labor accords in 1938 
(the Saltsj6baden accords) that they signed with the employers federation. (Martin, 1984) 
This early agreement between labor and capital in Sweden provided a long period of labor 
peace and mutual recognition on the part of both parties that made the later setback on 
nationalization and planning much less onerous. (For example, Sweden in the 1990s still 
has over 90% of the workforce organized in unions.) In addition, the broad hegemony that 
the SAP obtained with their dominance of electoral politics made it possible for them to 
press for increased social welfare polices and a comprehensive set of Keynesian policies 
that the conservative and business opposition was forced to accept. (Pontusson, 1988) It is 
important to note that the the SAP had pressed for quite radical demands, and had the 
political power to carry them forward to produce a set of policies that exceeded those of 
other countries. Even though they were forced to settle for more of their second goal (and 
egalitarian universalism) than they were able to obtain for their first (democratic control of 
the economy), the importance of political mobilization of their members for 
comprehensive social goals should not be underestimated. As we will see below, the ability 
or inability of the social democrats and unions in both countries to mobilize their 
membership for principles of economic democracy and influence over investment decisions 
proved to be a crucial issue. 


Solidaristic Wage Policies and Pension Reform 


Although the SAP stepped back from a direct challenge to the Swedish employers on 
investment with the demise of nationalization and planning, the party and the union 
movement continued to press for more indirect measures to insure economic democracy. 
The two most important of these indirect measures were the solidaristic wage policy and 
the reform of the pension system in the 1950s and 1960s. Two economists from the research 
department of the LO, Gésta Rehn and Rudolf Meidner, proposed a "solidaristic wage 
policy" which promised to both create fewer divisions among unionized workers, produce 
full employment and insure a more competitive Swedish economy. (Swenson, 1989) 

In essence, these economists tried to construct an indirect system of increasing social 
democratic and labor control over the economy without directly challenging the private 
sector with respect to their decisions on where investment would take place. Solidaristic 
wage policy had the effect of reducing the pay differentials among workers in different 
occupations and in different industries. By flattening wages across industry it had the effect 
of punishing firms that were less efficient and rewarding those that were more efficient. 
The end result would be a decrease in the less efficient firms and a growth -- and more job 
opportunities -- in the more efficient ones. Coupled with an active labor market policy that 
helped identify displaced workers and redirect them to the more productive firms, this 
policy helped produce both a more efficient economy and a more egalitarian society. 


Originated in the 1950s, this policy was generally widely implemented in the 1960s and 
1970s until the economic crisis of the mid-1970s eroded some of the foundations upon 
which these measures were based. 


A second indirect method of increasing the democratization of investment resulted 
from the reform of the pension system in the late 1950s. (Heclo and Madsen, 1987) The 
original Swedish pension system dating from the early 20th century was based on a flat 
system which meant that all pensioners received the same payment upon retirement 
regardless of their previous income or position. With the rise of white collar workers (and 
an accompanying white collar union, the TCO), the social democrats and the LO favored a 
change in the pension system in favor of a wage-based system. At a time when the rural 
Agrarian party was losing strength and was decreasingly useful as a coalition partner with 
the social democrats, the change also signified a change in political direction as well. As far 
as the issue of influence over investment -- and the benefits it could produce -- there were 
two significant developments. First, because the amount of the pension rose to cover 
approximately 70% of the last year’s wage, the amount of funds in the pension system 
increased dramatically. This caused the SAP to address seriously the implications that this 
large amount of public and collective capital signified. Second, the funds available were 
soon put to use as a primary capital source for in increase in spending on low cost public 
housing. Unlike the United States, where public housing is a most unattractive, 


underfunded and ill-maintained system, the Swedish pension fund capital served as a 
significant pool of capital that provided high quality working class housing at the same time 
that the active labor market policy was encouraging workers to move the the more 
populated southern cities where there was greater opportunity for work. 


It was the combination of these two indirect policies for shaping the arena for 
investment that helped the SAP and the LO move to a third, more direct, attempt to 
influence and democratize capital investment in Sweden. 


The Politics of Wage Earner Funds (Léntagarfonder) 


The most significant -- and controversial -- attempt to influence and control 
investment in Sweden came in the 1970s with the development of the so-called "Meidner 
Plan" which stipulated the creation of a series of wage earner funds (Léntagarfonder) which 
would increasingly grow to encompass a significant share of the total capital investment in 
Sweden. (Pontusson, 1992) The proposal to institute these funds was coupled with an 
increased desire to go beyond the more indirect measures of the 1950s and 1960s for 
influencing the economy and moving toward a more active industrial policy. One 
development that helped this trend was a new Codetermination Law in 1976, which gave 
unions increased influence over workplace-related matters and mandated that the 
employers negotiate with the unions on any corporate decisions affecting the labor force. 
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Thus, by the mid-1970s, the SAP and the unions seemed poised to make a direct challenge 
to the prerogatives of industry on the process of investment. 


The essentials of the wage earner funds plan were to force all but the smallest of 
firms (all those with more than 100 employees) to circulate new stock offerings that totaled 
20% of their yearly profits. The owners of these collective funds would be wage earners in 
general -- though not exclusively union members -- but would be controlled by a board 
comprised of national union members as well as representatives of the specific firm. It was 
Meidner’s idea that this process continue gradually, so that over a period of several 
decades, these funds would approach parity with privately held investment funds. The 
broader goal was to institute more democratic and politically accountable criteria for 
investment in Sweden. (Esping-Andersen, 1985) 

The country is a small, high wage economy that was comprised of several 
internationally-oriented manufacturing firms. Consequently, this new policy had as its 
long-term goal the insuring of a high investment, high employment Swedish economy into 
the future. Meidner did not view this measure as particularly onerous for Swedish business; 
while wages were high, so too were skills. In addition, the long years of labor-management 
cooperation in the workplace meant that labor relations inside the firm was a pleasant 
contrast to the labor turmoil of such countries as Britain and Italy. He and his colleagues 
reasoned that the positive inducements of manufacturing in Sweden combined with the 
long time horizon before these funds would approach parity with privately-held investment 
capital would provide a less threatening atmosphere for Swedish industry. 


Unfortunately for Meider and the SAP and LO proponents of the wage earner funds, 
several obstacles surfaced in the mid-1970s that prevented the plan from attaining its 
original goals. First, the persistence of the mid-1970s recession (and the second oil shock in 
1979) were negative external factor. Second, the loss of the 1976 elections by the SAP, the 
first time the party had been out of power since 1932, removed the political support at the 
government level for the plan. Third, the employers saw these proposals as far more 
threatening than other SAP and LO proposals and mobilized strongly against them. Their 
efforts were partially -- but not totally -- why the SAP lost the 1976 elections. (Swenson, 
1991a) But fourth, and most seriously, was a broader and more fundamental reason for the 
setback. 


One interpretation of the Swedish left’s direct challenge to industry on the 
investment question -- after years of cooperative behavior -- was that the SAP and LO 
successes with the solidaristic wage policy and the public pension funds had increased these 
organizations power in Swedish politics. Such a view would hold that the party and union 
had such great confidence that they could just continue their attempts to further 
democratize society because they had developed such a broad-based and popular set of 
policy positions. Pontusson, however, takes a different position. (Pontusson, 1992) He 
argues that the primary failure was the inability to find a way to make this issue important 


and clear enough to the rank-and-file supporters of the SAP and the LO so that they could 
mobilize around the issue. 


COMMON FAILINGS 


In some ways, the Swedish and German left’s failures to more successfully challenge 
industry on investment issues are similar. Namely, the both failed to make the issue clear, 
important, and politically significant to develop a broad-based movement for these "quietly 
radical" policies. The conclusion addresses this issue more directly. But more generally, the 
relative success of the social democratic welfare states in both countries for most of the 
postwar period tended to blunt the thrust of these relatively radical ideas. The later erosion 
of economic growth and partial retrenchment in welfare state benefits also served to cut 
against the kinds of solidarities that would have been required among unions and social 
democratic parties for such proposals to prove successful. The kinds of compromises that 
these groups had to make with other groups only further blunted radical ideas. (Swenson, 
1991b) Consequently, many social democrats began to rethink what socialism and social 
democracy really meant in the late 1980s. (Steinmo, 1988) As the next section will suggest, 
the failure to link the issue of democracy and investment in any systematic way, left social 
democratic parties and trade unions without a clear set of goals and strategies. Yet the 
inability to engage this issue took place precisely at a time when the ability to insure that 
investment remain within these high skill, high wage took on compelling importance. 


Ill. INVESTMENT AND LIMITS TO DEMOCRACY? 


Some might say that the primary exercise in this paper is a futile one, namely looking 
at the failed measures of democratizing investment in highly organized, northern European 
countries with a high degree of organized worker participation and a long tradition of 
social democracy in public life. The critique might suggest, if it was impossible to address 
these issues in Germany and Sweden, then it is not going to happen anywhere. 


I would suggest that this theme can’t be dismissed quite so easily. In the first place, 
societies that call themselves capitalist and democratic will always have to address the 
relationship between efficiency and accountability. (Kuttner, 1987) As conventional 
wisdom mechanisms come under criticism for their failings (banking scandals and stock 
market crashes), the issue of how effective existing systems of forming and allocating 
capital investment will continue to merit scrutiny. In addition, as long as sectoral and 
regional disparities in economic performance, and as long as public investment needs are 
perceived to be shortchanged, questions on the efficacy of these mechanisms will persist. 


Secondly, as sources of collective capital continue to represent increasing shares of 
the total pool, and as long as public and pension funds are part of that pool, then capitalist 
and democratic societies will continue to face the issue of democracy and investment. 
(Lazonick, 1991) This second point leads to some fundamental questions. Can democracy 
address the issue of collective goods? Can individuals see the possibility of collectivizing 
and issue democratically that has always been seen as an individual one? And, does 
democracy become compromised if the issue of the investment of collective funds is never 
democratically accountable? As a way of trying to develop answers to these specific 
questions, we need to step back ask some additional questions about the nature of 
investment in general. 


What is the purpose of investment in a capitalist society? This core issue of political 
economy has been more clearly delineated in Germany and Sweden than it has in the 
United States. The Germans and Swedes tend to view investment as a collective, public 
good -- even when controlled by large private institutions -- that has as its primary goal, real 
productive investment. Individuals place their considerable savings with the banks and in 
collective funds, which becomes the vehicle through which they earn interest on their 
deposits (an individual good). In that sense, individually-oriented and equities-driven 
models are much less relevant than in the United States. But these funds -- as well as 
others that banks have generated -- are also available to be loaned to firms or to serve as a 
source of stock purchase themselves (a collective good). It is this philosophy which has 
helped social democratic forces try to further democratize these institutional investors. 


In the United States, on the other hand, investment is seen primarily as an individual, 
private good that only becomes a public good when aggregated with the investment of 
other individuals. The problem with the American method of capital formation is that it is 
indirect and depends for its macroeconomic success -- the general good -- on an ideological 
belief system that sufficient general investment results when tax laws are made favorable to 
wealthy individuals, the apparent source of investment. But if the wealthy are given a tax 
cut, but then do not invest in proportion to the amount of their tax relief, how is investment 
to be increased? This problem has simply been ignored in the United States. 


But what should be the proper relationship among institutions, economic efficiency, 
and political accountability in a democratic society? There are considerable obstacles to 
allowing collective public institutions more power in this area. For example, rational choice 
theory sees public institutions as ’sclerotic’ impediments to efficiency. (Olson, 1982) In fact, 
it has been rational choice theory that has underpinned the 1980s celebration of 
deregulation (and perhaps Dean Witter’s ’heroic’ individual investor) in the United States. 
Part of the theory of ’new institutionalism’, on the other hand, rejects this one dimensional 
view of institutions and sees them not as obstacles but as enhancing agents that have a 
strategic capacity to shape effective collective outcomes far better than the sum total of 
discrete individual choices. (March and Olsen, 1989) When one adds literature on 


democratic theory to some of the debates of the new institutionalists, it seems to promise a 
fusion of effective institutional action combined with participatory democratic 
accountability. (Rueschemeyer et al., 1992) 

This latter point is where some of the German and Swedish attempts at linking 
democracy and investment might be helpful. Unlike Olson’s formulation -- but more like 
March and Olsen’s new instititionalism -- democratic, participatory institutions of the kind 
that developed in Germany and Sweden would seem to be the primary vehicles for raising 
this issue more directly in democratic and capitalist countries. But in re-examining these 
two countries for a way to make investment democratically accountable, we should return 
to the primary reason why these attempts in Germany and Sweden were ineffective. In 
essence, the problem was one of how to construct this issue so that democratic forces could 
see both the general importance of investment in a democratic society and how their 
actions at a day-to-day level would connect with this rather abstract concept. Part of the 
problem may have been the way the issue of worker participation and influencing 
investment was constructed in both of these countries, namely as merely a way of improving 
immediate working conditions without addressing broader economic goals. In other words, 
worker participation was a victory of micro concerns over macro.”””” 


Although worker participation was important as a strategy for portions of the labor 
movement in Sweden and Germany, it was never able to dislodge the prevailing 
combination of left-Keynesianism and bread-and-butter wage bargaining that dominated 
union thinking during the postwar period. This combination entailed an emphasis on 
macro-level strategies -- ranging from demand stimulus welfare state programs to 
nationalization -- and micro-level strategies -- such as wage and fringe benefit bargaining -- 
as the two dominant expressions of labor movement theory and practice. In so doing, a 
virtuous circle was created by labor movements in which the micro (wage bargaining) and 
macro (left-Keynesian demand stimulus policies) proved mutually reinforcing. The success 
of this model made it difficult -- that is, apparently unnecessary -- for unions to seriously 
embrace a participatory strategy that directly challenged private control of investment 
during the 1950s and 1960s. 


But the largely micro-level successes that worker participation enjoyed during the 
1960s and early 1970s were isolated and not systematically linked to the macro economy. In 
fact, they depended on a generally favorable macroeconomic environment over which the 
institutions of worker participation had no influence. But when this favorable macro 
environment disappeared in the mid 1970s, the left-Keynesian emphasis of German and 
Swedish unions was not able to effectively respond to the region- and sector-specific 
problems that have proved intractable to macroeconomic solutions. Business and 
conservative political parties then turned on labor’s micro-level strategy of wage and fringe 
benefit bargaining as the primary source of the higher inflation from the mid-1970s until 
the early 1980s. It was at this point, in the 1970s, when the social democrats and unions in 


— Portions of this are drawn from: (Allen, 1990a) 
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Germany and Sweden were pressing for the most radical aspects of investment influence. 
Yet, this was not a period of strength, but the beginning of a period of weakness in which 
"top down" plans such as Investitionslenkung and Léntagarfonder were not well connected 
with the demands and concerns of workers and citizens. The combination of external 
shocks and a more aggressive response from employers meant the demise of the virtuous 
macro/micro circle of the postwar years, and with it the labor movement’s and social 
democracy’s aura as a progressive force in advanced capitalist societies. This left worker 
participation, as a tangential micro-level strategy, unable to address or overcome the larger 
macro obstacles. 


To reclaim their positions as progressive forces in industrialized societies, social 
democratic parties and trade unions unions must recast their role on the issue of 
investment and participation in democratic societies. Specifically, they broaden and deepen 
the issue of participation. They must mobilize democratic forces by dramatically extending 
the principles of worker participation far beyond the narrow confines of the shopfloor and 
into society more generally. For unions, the task is to use these principles to develop 
industry-specific union strategies and then link them to the larger and equally pressing 
macroeconomic questions of structural change and employer-driven visions of flexibility. In 
essence, to restore their mantle as a progressive social force, unions need to reestablish 
another virtuous micro/macro circle but on very different premises. For social democrats, 
economic policy must recognize that increased wages, an adequate welfare state, and left- 
Keynesianism are still important, but they are no longer enough. These ’left-demand side’ 
policies must be augmented by a ’left-supply side’ that links changes in the workplace with 
influence -- and perhaps control -- over investment funds on which the economic health of 
their societies depends. 


In general these societies need to think about democratic accountability not in just an 
individual rights sense, but in how to counter and augment collective institutional power 
with a collective and democratic response. It means taking democracy much more seriously 
than is done in most societies, particularly the United States where democracy is seen is 
just an optional matter of individual consumer choice. The vehicle to make democracy 
more meaningful in capitalist societies is a reinvigorated set of public institutions -- such as 
political parties, trade unions, and community organizations -- that can effectively demand 
accountability, particularly on the crucial issue of investment. 
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1 0 Friends and Neighbors: 
Knowledge and Campaigning 
in London 


JUDITH ALLEN 


Everyday, in myriad ways, the modern European state invites its citizens 
to subject themselves to its administrative power—through the provi- 
sion of routine information (name, age, gender, nationality, address) for 
routine purposes (applying for driving licenses, library tickets, bus 
passes, social security; registering births, deaths, marriages); fulfilling 
obligations (paying taxes, voting, responding to the census); consuming 
local services (rubbish collection, education, water and sewerage, sports 
facilities); participating in local or national politics (as voters, as mem- 
bers of pressure groups, as members of political parties, in response to 
consultation); and so on. There is virtually no activity in daily life that 
is not touched by the state. 

In subjecting themselves to the routines of state administrative power, 
modern citizens soon grow accustomed to defining themselves within 
the categories that the state uses to regulate them and their relationships 
with one another. Each citizen’s sense of her- or himself as a unique 
individual comes, imperceptibly, to be shaped by the methods and 
techniques the state uses to shape its administration of the social body 
as a whole and the social bodies within that whole (Foucault, 1965, 
1973, 1975a). 

The state’s power over its citizens, and its citizens’ power over it, 
come to rest on the knowledge each provides to the other, rather than 
on superior force or moral hierarchy. Most of the time, in most places, 
this reciprocal power/knowledge relationship is taken for granted, routi- 
nized, accepted without question. But now and then, here and there, 
these relationships are questioned. Citizens reserve the right to define 
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themselves as they see themselves, to contest the definitions of them- 
selves inherent in state administration, to challenge the practices and 
discourses of that administration, and to create new visions of what it 
means to be a citizen, an individual, an active subject. Sometimes these 
challenges are small, localized, specialized. Sometimes they mobilize 
large groups in new and changing perceptions of themselves (Foucault, 
1982). 

If participation is the everyday activity of knowledge exchange 
between the state and its citizens, then organizing and campaigning 
activities are essentially about challenging the nature of the discourses 
and practices that underlie participation. Effective participation is founded 
on the self-defined identities of acting subjects rather than on the 
subjectivities arising from subjection to administrative methods of 
exercising power. Campaigning and organizing seek to alter the rela- 
tionship between state and citizen or to change the effects of existing 
relationships (Foucault, 1982, 1988b, 1988c). 

I use these ideas, drawn from the work of Michel Foucault, to tell the 
story of the Paddington Federation of Tenants and Residents Associa- 
tions and of how it came to define itself in the context of organizing and 
campaigning against the administrative power of central and local 
government. I want to show how a disparate group of people created a 
set of relationships among themselves, thus giving an identity to the 
federation while simultaneously forming a subjectivity for themselves. 
It was from within this subjectivity that they could contest subjection 
to, or subjectification by, the modern state. 

What is remarkable in the story is the failure of the Thatcherite 
ideological and administrative project to infect the federation’s own 
definition of itself and its work as well as its members’ sense of the 
necessity for speaking out collectively against oppression. Thus the 
federation stands as an example of the strengths of people making their 
own lives together, reflecting the radical root image of democracy 
wherever it occurs (Forester, 1989). 


M@ Michel Foucault: The Modern Subject 


What does an abstruse, modern French philosopher have to offer in 
telling the story of the Paddington Federation? 

Michel Foucault took up a challenge laid down by Immanuel Kant. 
Commenting on the French Revolution, Kant remarked that the demo- 
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cratic ideal carried within it a new conceptualization of what it meant 
to be an individual. Most subsequent political philosophy has focused 
on the changing nature of the sovereign state’s relationship to its 
citizens, ignoring an evolving conceptualization of individuals and the 
relationships among them, except insofar as these have been necessary 
to understand the expansion of civil administration in policing relation- 
ships between its citizens (Foucault, 1979, 1978b). 

Over a lifetime’s work, Foucault inverted and subverted this concep- 
tualization of political philosophy. He delineated a new concept of the 
individual, one that focused on a dual concept of subjectivity. In Foucault’s 
thought, subjectivity both gives the individual a sense of uniqueness as 
a subject and, simultaneously, provides the basis of the individual’s 
subjection (Foucault, 1978c; Wood, 1985). 

To develop this concept of the individual, Foucault radically refor- 
mulated concepts of power. For Foucault, the individual is not only 
acted upon/subjected by the exercise of administrative, economic, po- 
litical, and social power but, in turn, articulates, as an acting subject, a 
multidirectional flow of power outward. Thus power, for Foucault, is 
not something that flows from the “center” to the “peripheries” of 
society, as in traditional juridical concepts of the nature of the state. 
Rather, power “circulates” through individuals, linking them together 
in networks or webs of relationships. Power is what happens when each 
of the parties within a relationship has choices open to it, including, 
critically, the choice to leave the relationship altogether (Foucault, 
1976, 1982). 

Relationships between individuals are formed within practices that 
define, mark, measure, and identify them in relationship to each other. 
Yet, these practices are both institutionalized and built into the forms 
of knowledge—discourses—that underpin, accompany, and legitimize 
the institutions within which the practices are carried out (Foucault, 
1973, 1975b, 1978a). Tracing the ways in which knowledge and p “ver 
are connected through the practices and discourses of specific institu- 
tions is crucial to understanding the nature of modern societies. It is also 
crucial to understanding how refusing to have one’s subjectivity defined 
by these forms of knowledge, that is, refusing to act as if one were the 
subject embodied in these knowledges, creates the space and means for 
contesting the power of the modern state. Thus resistance is born in the 
interplay between subjectivity and subjection. To refuse to be subjected 
is to insist on one’s own subjectivity. To define one’s own subjectivity 
is to refuse subjection (Foucault, 1982; Weeks, 1989; Wood, 1985). 
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Nevertheless, Foucault rejects any kind of individualistic essential- 
ism as the basis for defining subjectivity. Rather, he sees complex 
modern societies as offering a diversity of discourses and practices, 
organized within broad blocks or disciplines, which can be drawn upon 
by individuals. How we know “others” and “ourselves,” our own mark- 
ing characteristics, is defined relative to these diverse discourses and 
practices (Foucault, 1978a). 

To develop the significance of this method of exercising power by 
defining, measuring, and marking out individuals, Foucault needed to 
develop a new concept of the state and state power. In his view, 
modernity is characterized by a state that has dual concerns, one for the 
social body as a whole and one for the individualized bodies of the 
persons whom it governs. It “polices” the social body through adminis- 
trative means rather than through the exercise of force as in the medieval 
state or through the use of “confession” as in Christian ecclesiastical 
institutions (Foucault, 1975a, 1978a, 1988a). The administrative means 
the state uses to govern in modernity are based on distinguishing 
individuals from each other, categorizing them, and intervening in their 
lives in ways based on these categorizations. To do this, the state must 
acquire a detailed knowledge of individuals, which it does through their 
abilities to verbalize, to talk about, to tell of, to confess their own 
characteristics, behaviors, desires, and aspirations—elements of their 
lives that would otherwise be hidden from the state. Thus the state has 
taken over the techniques of “confession” developed by the late Chris- 
tian church and uses them to constitute its citizens, the individuals it 
seeks to “govern” and whose relations it seeks to survey, regulate, and 
control (Foucault, 1978a, 1988a). 

Democracy, within this framework, can best be seen as an incitement 
to individuals and groups of individuals, however defined, to talk about 
and assess the practices through which the state’s administrative mecha- 
nisms, techniques, methods affect them. The processes of verbalization, 
of self-knowledge in relation to political and cultural practices, allow 
people to define themselves differently than the ways in which the state 
defines them. Once the concept of “difference” is embedded in the 
whole range of discourses and practices that characterize contemporary 
Western society, individuals and groups are empowered to define them- 
selves, their own subjectivity, in terms that do not necessarily or fully 
refer to the administrative categorizations of the state, terms therefore 
that can form the conceptual bases for resisting the administrative 
intrusions of the state into the conduct of their lives. They discover and 
invent new categories through which to describe and understand them- 
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selves, categories that have the potential to challenge, disrupt, and 
redirect administrative power (Foucault, 1978a, 1982; Weeks, 1989). 

Again, in Foucault’s image of social structure, there is no center from 
which power emanates; rather, there are only complex webs or networks 
within which a multiplicity of actors seek to exercise power over each 
other, interacting, intersecting, altering their purposes, adapting and 
adopting each others’ ideas and activities, and changing themselves and 
society as a consequence (Cousins & Hussain, 1984; Foucault, 1976). 
Nevertheless, these social webs are loosely structured into “disciplines,” 
within which power and knowledge are linked through specific methods 
and techniques of exercising power. Most crucially for Foucault's 
epistemologically based concept of social structure, each of these dis- 
ciplines constitutes within itself an “ensemble of rules” as to what 
constitutes “truth.” What is considered “true knowledge” within one 
discipline may well be regarded as irrelevant or false within another 
(Foucault, 1988a). 

Part of what the Paddington Federation attempted to do was to 
change the notion of what was accepted as “knowledge” in the context 
of struggles with local authorities over housing and local land use 
control policies. The federation became a site for articulating disci- 
plines and practices defined by the subjectivities of its membership, not 
by the rules, assumptions, interpretations—“knowledges”—of those 
controlling the local state apparatus. This chapter will recount at least 
some of the practices by which the federation provided a way for its 
constituencies to find and name their own subjectivities, construct their 
own discourses, and insert them into the day-to-day politics of commu- 
nity struggle. Indeed, the main purpose of the chapter is to explore how 
“knowledge-based campaigning” works within a modern democracy: 
how knowledge can be used within different kinds of power relation- 
ships to resist subjection to the practices and discourses of the state and 
landlords and how knowledge itself is produced by specific practices 
and discourses. 


HM Knowledge and Campaigning: 
the Paddington Federation of 
Tenants and Residents Associations 


In the remainder of this chapter, I use Foucault’s ideas to explore the 
experience of a group of tenants’ associations in Central London be- 
tween 1974 and 1990. The Paddington Federation was formed in 1974 
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participant can see her- or himself (Allen, 1986). Most of the discussion 
that led to this shared understanding took place in the federation’s 
monthly general meetings, a forum in which everyone who was in- 
volved in the federation could contribute, sharing their experiences, 
discussing how to proceed together, and supporting each other. 

For many, these encounters were equally important as social event 
and working meeting. Some members would speak more at meetings 
than others, yet the “listeners” came to have a unique significance for 
the federation: as the quiet observers that every political speaker needs 
at his or her elbow, as repositories of moral strength, as keen judges of 
character, and as symbols of those whom the federation was aiming to 
help. Their careful listening practices taught the speakers both how to 
speak and how to listen, contributing to the development of a unique 
form of discourse within the federation. Thus the federation developed 
a distinctive set of internal relationships and style of working, which 
gave it stability and cohesion within a highly turbulent external political 
environment. 

The federation’s history can be divided into four periods. Between 
1974 and 1977 the federation depended on community workers “on 
loan” from other voluntary groups in Paddington. From 1977 to 1979 it 
relied on the energies of its activist members. Between 1979 and 1986 
the federation received funding from the Greater London Council to 
employ its own workers. Between 1986 and 1990, when the federation 
wound itself up, it had almost no funding or workers. Throughout the 
whole of its life, the organization’s ethos and continuity were carried 
by the activist tenants, with an increasing number of individual tenants 
from 1980 onward. While these periods roughly parallel major national 
and London-wide political upheavals, the federation’s history is by no 
means a simple reflection of these wider changes. Nevertheless, before 
discussing the federation’s campaigns, it will be useful to outline the 
broader political environment within which the federation worked. 


M@ Modernizing the Local State 


Both issues that brought down the Thatcher government in 1990— 
Europe and the poll tax—reflect a set of broader dynamics that strongly 
affected the ability of community-based organizations within a “mod- 
ern” democracy to give voice to contesting their subjectification and 
forming new subjectivities. 
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The oil crisis in 1973 accelerated more general changes in the world 
economy. These changes supported the development of an international 
money market in which London’s place was central. At the same time, 
rising interest rates and the globalization of production undermined the 
United Kingdom’s already shaky industrial base, leading to important 
shifts in domestic power from industrial to financial capital. Altogether, 
these structural changes generated a severe fiscal crisis for the British 
state and laid the basis for the Thatcherite program to modernize British 
government. 

Conditions on the IMF loans to the British government in 1967 and 
1976 required a reduction in public expenditure and the development of 
a monetarist economic policy. The politically strategic elements in 
controlling public expenditure were local authority spending and hous- 
ing, which would bear the main brunt of reduced spending (Cooper, 
1985; Holmans, 1991; Malpass, 1990). The shift to monetarist economic 
policy has been reinforced by the progress of economic and monetary 
“harmonization” and the Single Market Programme within the Euro- 
pean Community (Drake, 1991; Ghekiere, 1991). 

It has taken nearly 15 years for governments of both parties to 
implement the changes demanded by the IMF. The financial strategy 
had two main components. The first was to force local authorities to 
restructure the administration of their housing stock by effectively 
setting up housing as an independent, nonprofit business within local 
government, while progressively removing housing subsidies (Ball, 
Harloe, & Martens, 1988). The second component was to bring the 
general level of local government expenditure under direct control by 
the central government, which involved a major restructuring of the 
political and administrative relationship between central and local gov- 
ernment. 

The Thatcher government sought to transfer the local authority hous- 
ing stock out of the state sector. Since 1979 about one sixth of the stock 
has been transferred through sales to individual tenants. The restructur- 
ing of local authority housing administration is designed to facilitate a 
second spate of “wholesale” transfers into the not-for-profit sector. Such 
transfers are being “encouraged” by withdrawing personal housing 
subsidies from local authority tenants to force rents up while continuing 
the level of personal subsidies to not-for-profit tenants. (Local authori- 
ties currently own 25% of the national housing stock, while not-for- 
profits own 5%.) Local authorities have been stopped from building any 
more houses, and all subsidies for new development have been shifted 
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to the not-for-profit sector (Back & Hamnett, 1985; Cope, 1990). At 
50,000 units a year, the level of public sector house building is below 
the level required to keep pace with the deterioration of the stock. Other 
capital spending by local authorities is restricted to the modernization 
of a few of the worst estates, as often as not in conjunction with transfer 
of ownership. 

The second component of the government’s strategy of controlling 
public expenditure was to restructure the relationship between local and 
central government. Thus the election of the Thatcher government in 
1979 ushered in one of the most turbulent periods ever for British local 
government. The reorganization of local government in 1974 (1965 in 
London) had more or less simply redistributed local authority functions 
into new geographic units and, by and large, had bipartisan support. The 
Thatcherite reforms left the geographic structure more or less intact, 
except for the abolition of the metropolitan counties, but strongly 
centralized control over how local authorities carry out their functions. 
Thus the 1980s “reorganization” struck directly at the heart of local 
democracy within a modern state. 

Ironically, the 1974 reorganization set the stage for the conflicts of 
the 1980s by creating larger, more efficient, more internally centralized, 
more professional, more party politicized, and more powerful local 
authorities (Cockburn, 1977; Lansley, Goss, & Wolmar, 1989; London 
Edinburgh Weekend Return Group, 1979). More than 1,600 small authori- 
ties were replaced by just over 500 larger ones, organized in a “two-tier” 
structure. Administrative functions were divided between counties and 
districts (in London between the Greater London Council and the 
London boroughs). With the exception of planning, all local govern- 
ment functions were allocated either to counties or to districts. 

Massive Labour electoral defeats in the 1978 local government 
elections paved the way for a generational shift in both parties. On both 
left and right, the “generation of 1968” came of political age in the local 
government elections between 1978 and 1981. The New Urban Left 
brought with them a vision of democracy as participation in debates 
over the decisions affecting particular groups (Gyford, 1975). Their 
vision was forged in a wide variety of disparate settings: feminist, 
antiracist, and gay struggles; left splinter politics; community action; 
‘single issue campaigns such as CND, the Anti-Nazi League, and Chile 
Solidarity; and the white- and blue-collar local authority trades unions. 
What united the New Urban Left was their vision. What distinguished 
different New Urban Left-controlled local authorities was their ability 
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to overcome the conflicts inherent in these origins. In those local 
authorities where the New Urban Left took control, they sought to 
include previously excluded groups by setting up new types of demo- 
cratic consultative and participatory forums within local government 
and funding community-based voluntary groups to provide services 
directly. Both initiatives supported a plurality of local voices in wider 
public debates. 

The New Urban Right shared the Thatcherite vision, which saw the 
role of a democratically elected, but highly centralized, government as 
creating the conditions under which individuals could compete for 
rewards within a broader society (Offe, 1984; Thornley, 1991). They 
saw little place for voluntary groups, preferring a strategy of “contract- 
ing out” service provision to professionally based business organiza- 
tions. Initially, the New Urban Right acquiesced to centrally imposed 
expenditure cuts, rapidly withdrawing funding from voluntary groups. 
The New Urban Left authorities had no choice but to withdraw funding 
after 1985, when expenditure controls became inescapable. Thus the 
economic logic of spending cuts was also from the beginning a political 
logic of suppressing local democratic debate. 

In London the Thatcherite program played itself out in a specific way. 
In 1981 control of the Greater London Council (GLC) passed from the 
Conservatives to a New Urban Left-controlled Labour administration. 
With County Hall symbolically located directly across the river from 
the Houses of Parliament and with a budget that made it the “fourteenth 
largest nation-state in the world,” the GLC led the political opposition 
to the Thatcher government’s reform of local government finance. (In 
a spatial irony, control of Westminster City Council, the borough within 
which the Houses of Parliament are located, passed to the New Urban 
Right in 1982.) In 1983 a proposal to abolish the Greater London 
Council (together with the six other metropolitan county councils) was 
inserted into the Conservative Manifesto, and in 1986 the GLC ceased 
to exist (Carvel, 1984; Lansley et al., 1989; Young & Kramer, 1978a). 

Thus the political environment within which the federation worked 
from 1979 onward was politically divided and highly charged. The 
immediate focus of much of its work, Westminster City Council, was in 
the hands of the New Urban Right, yet the federation was funded by the 
Greater London Council. Moreover, as the Thatcherite financial strat- 
egy worked its way through, there was less and less point in arguing for 
more capital spending on housing and more and more point on focusing 
on the ways relationships between landlords and tenants were regulated 
(or not) in practice. 
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In the:. emainder of this chapter, ¥ explore how the federation created 
its own identity through a series of pamphlets and events that it pro- 
duced. The central principle behind these pamphlets was presenting 
“factual” information in a way that exposed the effects of the state’s 
administrative activities on the lives of tenants and residents in Pad- 
dington. I treat the federation’s publications and public events as con- 
fessions in Foucault’s sense of the term (1978a); as ways of verbalizing 
the federation’s identity as an organization and the shared subjectivity 
of its members. I discuss how the “writing” and “speaking” practices 
and discourses of participants within the federation allowed them to 
construct and articulate this newly subjective identity. 

In what follows, I will look at three specific issues that Foucault 
poses about understanding knowledge-based campaigning in a specific 
context. The first issue deals with the extent to which the federation’s 
self-definition was shaped by both (a) the practices and discourses of 
local government—which viewed and treated it as political subject— 
and (b) the ways that the relationships among individuals within the 
federation, its own practices and discourses, contested its subjection to 
local government. The second issue concerns the ways in which the 
effects of the federation’s activities were sometimes unpredictable, 
reflecting the complex webs of relationships that characterize modern 
democracies. The third issue turns on the question of how different 
practices and discourses implicitly define what constitutes “truth” in 
relation to both knowledge and power. 


M@ Speaking Out: Finding a Voice 


The remainder of this chanter+zs structured around three campaigns 
by the Paddington Federation: “Home Truths” in 1977, the District Plan 
Inquiry in 1980, and “Taken for Granted” between 1980 and 1984. All 
three of these campaigns focused on the local authority, the city of 
Westminster. They have been selected because the federation’s response 
to this immediate and conflictual relationship was central in forging its 
identity. Other campaigns, with other groups in Paddington and 
throughout London, only built on and extended this identity. 


“Home Truths” 


In 1964 a central government Committee of Inquiry on Housing in 
London identified north Paddington as one of the twelve worst areas of 
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housing in London, characterized by intense overcrowding in the pri- 
vate rented sector (Milner Holland, 1965). In 1967 the newly formed 
Westminster City Council proposed to redevelop half of this housing 
and rehabilitate the remainder. The city’s commitment to private sector 
improvement reflected its very weak commitment to direct housing 
provision, although the city and the GLC together owned 30% of the 
housing stock within the borough. The proposed redevelopment was to 
be carried out by the GLC. Similarly, the city tended to take a laissez- 
faire approach to poor physical housing conditions, both within its own 
stock and toward enforcing the Health and Housing Acts, which lay 
down minimum standards of repair and management in the private 
rented sector. 

By 1974 Paddington was fertile ground for organizing tenants. In this 
context, the Paddington Federation was set up by a group of profes- 
sional community workers. They were employed by a number of local 
organizations, most of which were funded by Westminster City Council. 
The council shared the common belief at the time that community 
development was a way of helping poor people to help themselves 
(Cockburn, 1977). The community workers, however, were all strongly 
inspired by neo-Marxist theory and saw organizing local groups as a 
form of struggle against the capitalist local state. 

The federation’s first major campaigning publication was Home 
Truths: An Investigation into Westminster City Council’s Housing Poli- 
cies, published in 1977. The main effect of Home Truths was to establish 
the federation as a political subject within Westminster City Council 
housing politics. Nevertheless, the process behind writing the pamphlet 
and its style did little to challenge the ways in which local government 
deploys knowledge in support of power. 

Home Truths was largely written by the group of community workers 
then supporting the federation, although it was initiated and researched 
by an officer at Westminster City Council acting covertly. The liaison 
with the council officer was kept secret, not only from his employer but 
also from the other members of the federation, reflecting the profes- 
sional distance between the community workers and the tenants they 
were organizing as well as some of the ideological and ethical conflicts 
of local authority professional officers (Kaufman, 1987; Thomas & 
Healey, 1989). The core issue behind the pamphlet was the level of 
housing capital investment by the city council. It “played back” to the 
council information from its own technical reports, showing how this 
information could support quite different conclusions. It did not use any 
information arising out of the personal experience of tenant members 
of the federation. Thus both the content and the writing process mirrored 
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the professional control over technical information, over what consti- 
tutes relevant “facts,” that characterizes the political decision-making 
process within British local government. 

The sheer technical quality of Home Truths made it difficult for the 
council to refute. It was what the federation did with the report, how- 
ever, that established its position as a political subject in Westminster. 
In 1977 the central government introduced a national system for con- 
trolling public expenditure on housing. Local authorities were asked to 
submit detailed capital spending plans to the central government, which 
then allocated national capital spending targets among the authorities 
(Holmans, 1991). In a brilliant tactical move, the federation submitted 
an “alternative” capital spending plan for Westminster based on Home 
Truths. This led to a meeting between the federation (the community 
workers and two token tenants) and the Labour housing minister. As a 
consequence, the government gave the Conservative city council per- 
mission to spend an extra £4 million. In effect, the conspiratorial 
aspirations of the community workers were fully diverted into normal 
party political networks. The alternative capital spending plan contested 
neither the right of central government to determine spending limits for 
local authorities nor the right of local authorities to decide how to spend 
that money. All it did was argue that more should be spent. 

Nevertheless, Home Truths did insert the federation into the housing 
politics of the city council at quite a high level of visibility. It built the 
reputation of the federation as not just another local pressure group but 
as a group with some considerable, unusual, and unexpected technical 
and political skills. Home Truths, however, challenged the local author- 
ity’s monopoly of technical expertise without challenging the general 
practices and discourses associated with the use of this expertise in local 
politics. It did nothing to change the relationship of tenant members of 
the federation to the power/knowledge processes characterizing local 
government administration. It simply inserted the community workers, 
another group of professionals, into the existing practices and dis- 
courses of local authority administration. It did little to build a subjec- 
tive identity among tenant members. Instead, and despite its tangible 
results, it simply confirmed their subjection to existing techniques of 
power by demonstrating their “lack of knowledge.” 


The District Plan Inquiry 


The District Plan Inquiry in 1980 was the key event that shaped the 
federation’s own identity. The Foucauldian problem is clear. Local 
authority land use planning documents in Britain are highly formalized. 
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The central government gives clear and strong guidelines about their 
form and function. Because their main function is to provide a consis- 
tent and coherent set of policies to govern applications for the develop- 
ment or change in use of properties, plans are structured as a series of 
separate chapters that lay out the conditions under which changes to 
different land uses will be permitted. 

Plans articulate three different types of power relationships and the 
planning process contains very clear images of the administrative sub- 
jects within it. The heart of any plan is the power relationship between 
planners, granting or refusing planning permission, and developers, 
applying for planning permission. The second power relationship is 
between the local authority and the population it “governs.” In administra- 
tive terms, the local authority is responsible for the well-being of the 
people who live within its area. In a strongly party-politicized system, 
however, this administrative responsibility becomes biased toward 
those groups that support the ruling party in the local council. The third 
power relationship in planning arises from the roles that it assigns to 
individual citizens. They can only act as “objectors” to policies that are 
determined through a combined political and quasi-judicial process, or, 
if they happen to be adjacent property owners or members of a “recog- 
nized” amenity group, to specific planning applications. 

The legislation governing planning makes a number of formal “par- 
ticipation” requirements on local authorities. The last stage is a formal 
“public inquiry,” held under the auspices of the Planning Inspectorate, 
officials within the central government ministry whose function is to 
adjudicate conflicts between the local authority and objectors over the 
content of the plan before it is formally approved by the secretary of 
state for the environment. The problem for the federation was how to 
break out of these administratively defined roles and to find an idea that 
would give form and voice to all their various experiences within a 
single framework. 

In 1977 the community workers who had set up the federation were 
withdrawn by their employing organizations. Between 1977 and 1979 
three distinct local groupings emerged within the federation. The first 
was in north Paddington, where tenants associations had formed a 
consultative grouping around a number of local authority small area 
initiatives in housing and planning. The second was in Bayswater, 
where local groups were concerned about the environmental effects of 
rapidly expanding tourist accommodations. The third was in Maida 
Vale, where virtually all the housing was owned by a single large 
landlord, the Church Commissioners (the property holding agency for 
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the Church of England). Each of these groupings had a strong identity, 
but there were no themes that knitted them together across Paddington 
as a whole. 

The Draft Plan prioritized housing uses within the city. The main 
policy was to draw a line around the central area of the city (the “central 
activity zone”) and give housing first priority outside this area and 
significant priority within it. When the Draft Plan was circulated for 
comment, the federation divided the work of reading it chapter by 
chapter among its various members. Its organization into separate land 
use chapters, however, inhibited members from seeing how it related to 
immediate local housing problems. Then, two things happened simul- 
taneously. The federation employed its own worker, who had a radical 
planning education. And one member observed that the expansion of the 
hotel trade in Bayswater seemed to be taking over houses that had been 
privately rented, mostly as single room tenancies in “houses in multiple 
occupation.” This observation was the necessary catalyst. 

District Plan Inquiries can be thought of as a highly ritualized form 
of drama. The proceedings are very formal, quasi-judicial in nature, and 
involve both written objections and oral evidence. Giving oral evidence 
may involve the examination and cross-examination of witnesses. The 
roles in an inquiry are set by the legislative framework: an inspector, 
planners from the local authority and its barrister, the objectors and their 
barristers (if any), and any expert witnesses that either side may wish 
to call. Thus the problem for the federation was how to act effectively 
within this framework to assert a view of housing and planning prob- 
lems that was fundamentally different than that contained in the Draft 
Plan. 

The federation concluded that one answer to the question: “How to 
act?” was to write a play. The federation had the roles: itself the objector, 
and its members the expert witnesses on living in Paddington, and, in 
the framework of examination and cross-examination, it had the plot, 
familiar from countless television programs and films. The formality 
and social distance of the procedures were subverted by their familiar- 
ity. All that was required was the dialogue. In writing the script, an 
important problem was to clarify precisely what the federation was 
doing by “objecting,” because its main aim was to support the housing 
policies in the Draft Plan but the inquiry procedures only allow for 
“objectors,” not “supporters.” The other available option was to object 
to the tourism policies, but this would confine the evidence to what 
planners regarded as “tourism.” Neither option was satisfactory, as the 
federation’s main focus was on the interaction between tourism and 
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housing. So the federation created a new kind of planning knowledge 
and language. It developed the concept of “hotelization” to describe the 
interaction between tourism and housing, resulting in “quasi hotels” and 
“creeping conversions.” In other words, it challenged the existing dis- 
course and definitions of the problem by introducing a discourse and 
set of definitions of its own. 

The method the federation used to write the script was to hold a series 
of meetings that drew in both existing members and others who had not 
yet been actively involved in the federation. At the first meeting, each 
person described his or her experiences. Five general issues emerged. 
First, there were the usual effects of tourist provision: transport conges- 
tion, traffic safety, loss of local-serving shops, overprovision of bureaux 
de change, late night noise nu.sance, and inadequate rubbish collection. 
Second, quasi hotels were identified as properties used partly as hotels 
and partly as houses in multiple occupation. The issues in these proper- 
ties included pressure on rents to match what could be gained form 
tourists, sharing premises with temporary residents who had no interest 
in the general conditions of the property, and harassment as landlords 
sought to evict tenants to let their rooms to tourists. A third set of issues 
arose from the use of “holiday lets” to genuine tenants as a way of 
evading the Rent Acts governing residential landlord-tenant relation- 
ships. Fourth, the federation identified the scale of “creeping conver- 
sions,” that is, changing the use of residential property to hotels without 
the benefit of planning permission. Fifth, there was the impact on 
tenants of the use of residential premises for prostitution. 

The first meeting clarified the issues, followed by two more meetings 
that led to a collective script-writing exercise. At the second meeting, 
each person who was to be an expert witness was questioned by the rest 
of the group. This both elicited further information and gave every 
member of the group a way of relating their individual experience to 
that of the other members. At the third meeting, the person who was 
speaking for the federation as the objector went through the list of 
questions from the previous meeting with the expert witnesses answer- 
ing, closely observed by all to ensure that none of the questions under- 
mined the general line of argument. This sharpened the questions, 
provided the basis for deciding the order in which the evidence should 
be presented, and made it relatively easy to write a very brief “proof of 
evidence” outlining the main points. 

The public inquiry went very smoothly, involving well over 20 
people in what one of the local authority planners remarked was the 
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“best floor show he had ever seen.” In addition to the five substantive 
points about the interaction between housing and tourism, the play 
conveyed three important messages, both to the local authority and to 
the federation’s own members. First, the federation seeks to make a 
positive contribution to the governance of Westminster; we do not wish 
simply to be carping critics. Second, each one of us is a person whose 
life makes sense as a whole and cannot be understood within the 
administrative categories of planning. And, third, no matter how indi- 
vidually disparate you may think we are, we see ourselves as “friends 
and neighbours who care about each other.” 

Seeing the inquiry procedures as a part of popular culture subverted 
the subjectifying experience of participating in the inquiry. By formu- 
lating and acting within a discourse of its own, the federation created a 
new form of “knowledge” about planning and housing. By presenting 
tenants as experts with their own practices and discourses, the federa- 
tion rejected its previous subjectification as a technically sophisticated 
pressure group within the framework of the prevailing authority struc- 
tures and assumptions. It was this latter achievement, seeing tenant 
members as experts, which shaped much of its later work. Conversely, 
the federation’s professional members and workers were seen simply as 
people whose particular skill was articulating what the “actual,” partici- 
pant experts were saying. 


“Taken for Granted” 


After the District Plan Inquiry, the federation became interested in 
how improvement grants to renovate older properties were associated 
with the harassment of tenants. This campaign had three stages. The first 
was the publication of a pamphlet, Taken for Granted . . . Improvement 
Grants in Westminster (1981). The second involved written and oral 
evidence to a committee of the House of Commons. The third included 
two formal complaints to the District Auditor, the central government 
agency responsible for overseeing local authority accounting practices. 

The 1969 Housing Act introduced local authority improvement 
grants for older properties in need of renovation. The grants paid a 
substantial proportion of the costs of improvement and were often 
concentrated in small action areas. They were intended to make the full 
renovation of rented property profitable, particularly in areas where 
rents were insufficient to give an adequate return to landlords. (Grants 
were also available to owner-occupiers.) The combination of grants and 
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a major house price boom in the early 1970s fueled gentrification and 
displacement in inner-city areas. 

The 1974 Housing Act contained provisions to limit these negative 
effects of improvement grants. Virtually all private tenants were given 
security of tenure. In addition, landlords of tenanted properties within 
the action areas were required to rent the improved property at less than 
market rents for at least 7 years after the works were completed. Local 
authorities were not obliged to impose these conditions outside the 
action areas, although in practice virtually all did. 

In 1976, however, Westminster City Council stopped imposing con- 
ditions on grants outside the action areas, in response to lobbying by 
the Church Commissioners, who were seeking to gentrify their slum 
holdings in Paddington. In addition, another type of landlord entered 
the market in Paddington in the late 1970s. These landlords specialized 
in buying fully tenanted properties and harassing the tenants out. They 
then applied to the city council for a grant on the empty property, 
thereby evading the conditions on grants. 

In 1981 the federation wrote to the leader of Westminster City 
Council expressing its unease at the scale of harassment in the area, 
harassment accompanied by national increases in grant levels, which 
were making the improvement grants even more attractive to private 
developers. The letter was not answered. The federation then wrote to 
the chair of the Housing Committee. This letter also went unanswered. 
So the federation published the second letter in the local newspaper. 
Now the council responded—in the newspaper. It made three points. 
First, the conditions on grants were unnecessary statutory and adminis- 
trative restrictions (implicitly on “free enterprise”). Second, the council 
regretted that “those seeking to raise less important issues are bound to 
experience delays in having their correspondence answered.” Third, the 
council admonished the federation for seeking “to debate . . . political 
decisions of the Council” through the local newspaper. : 

When the issue came before the Housing Committee, which had long 
since passed into the hands of the New Urban Right, council officers 
confirmed that 8 of the 22 cases of harassment documented by the 
federation had been associated with grants. They recommended that 
conditions on grants be reimposed. The Housing Committee made a 
great show of “compromising,” by lowering the amount of money to be 
paid in grants for landlords who did not wish to accept the conditions. 
The federation responded by publishing a pamphlet Taken for Granted 
(1981). It simply recounted the story to date, included the various 
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relevant documents, and asked the next full council meeting to change 
the decision of the Housing Committee. The pamphlet was limited in 
numbers, circulated only to members of the council, the press, and the 
federation itself. 

What happened next was totally unexpected. During the Conserva- 
tive party conference, The Times, not yet under the control of Rupert 
Murdoch, published a front-page story based on the pamphlet. The 
housing minister, finding himself under pressure at the conference, in 
turn, pressured Conservative councillors in Westminster. The Housing 
Committee’s decision was substantially altered. 

In the autumn of 1981, the federation submitted written evidence to 
the House of Commons Environment Committee’s Inquiry into the 
Private Rented Housing Sector. In January 1982 it was asked to give 
oral evidence before the committee. The federation concentrated on the 
range of ways in which landlords were evading the Rent Acts regulating 
landlord-tenant relationships. Its evidence was designed to draw the 
attention of members of Parliament to the ways that their legislative 
intentions were being subverted. The committee was interested, but 
their report had very little effect on a Thatcher government committed 
to freeing private enterprise from the fetters of government regulation 
(House of Commons, 1982, 1983). 

Following the House of Commons inquiry, the federation tried a 
different tactic. Each November, local authorities are obliged to open 
their accounts to scrutiny by any elector within their area. From this 
source, the federation obtained a list of all improvement grants given in 
Westminster between 1969 and 1981. Together with the Sunday Times 
Insight Team, the federation was able to show that, in Westminster, 
property renovation was so profitable that there was no need for im- 
provement grants. The federation then decided to submit a complaint to 
the District Auditor. The legal grounds for the complaint were that the 
decision to remove conditions on improvement grants was “unreason- 
able”—that, given the knowledge of harassment caused by unconditional 
improvement grants, no “reasonable” local authority would remove the 
conditions. The District Auditor dismissed the complaint. Undeterred, 
the federation complained again the next year, arguing that the city 
council did not monitor whether or not conditions were met. Without 
monitoring, it could not reclaim grant money when the conditions were 
broken. Therefore the city council was willfully “losing” money. This 
complaint was upheld. The subsequent internal audit identified a num- 
ber of cases of fraud among council officers responsible for administer- 
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ing grants. The council eventually stopped giving grants altogether 
outside the small action areas, justifying the decision by referring to 
central government limits on their level of capital spending, against 
which the grants counted. 

After the Greater London Council was abolished in 1986, the federa- 
tion received no further funding. Although many groups collapsed at 
this time (London Voluntary Service Council, 1987), the federation 
persisted for another 4 years. It wound itself up in 1990, because nothing 
is more painful to activists than enforced passivity. The federation’s 
activists are now all involved in other local organizations. The individ- 
ual members who sustained the activists are still cared for through the 
networks of friendship and support that the federation established dur- 
ing its life. 

Each of the federation’s campaigns had unintended consequences or, 
rather, consequences that emerged from the social networks of power 
and knowledge in unexpected ways. The 1988 Housing Act introduced 
draconian penalties for harassment and illegal eviction as well as a more 
highly accountable improvement grant system. At the same time, it 
introduced new forms of tenancy, regularizing the evasions of the Rent 
Acts. The concepts of “creeping conversions” and “quasi hotels” have 
entered into general local authority planning discourse. In addition, the 
federation strongly influenced both the planning and the housing strate- 
gies of the Greater London Council. These still underpin cooperation 
across the political spectrum of local authorities in London. Beyond 
this, many of the federation’s ideas have been taken up and used by both 
campaigning groups and local authorities outside London as well. 

There is no single answer to the question of what made all this work. 
But among the most crucial factors was the relationship between the 
techniques that the federation used to speak within itself and the shared 
subjectivity that grew from those discussions—the practices and dis- 
courses based on its own subjectivity and refusal of subjection. A 
significant part of the federation’s subjectivity was never to define itself 
or its members as victims but to celebrate the courage and persistence 
of those of its members who were willing to speak out against the 
consequences of state power or the economic power of landlords. This 
led to a process of discussion and “publication” based on telling the 
stories of its members, displaying the federation’s subjective view of 
itself as “friends and neighbours caring about each other.” 
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Conclusions 


Foucault’s work provides a means of analyzing the nature of “knowl- 
edge-based campaigns.” These campaigns use knowledge in two ways: 
first, to form relationships within the campaigning group based on 
distinctive subjectivities and, second, to subvert the techniques of 
administrative power by refusing to act as the subjects they envisage. 
Such campaigns use the practices and discourses associated with de- 
mocracy to “speak out,” to exploit the divisions within the state’s own 
networks of power, and to alter what happens there by creating new 
“knowledge” of subjects within the body politic. 

Within this framework, specific actors pursue their own programs. 
But the articulation of social networks throughout society means that, 
most often, what is achieved is something different than the ends that 
motivated their programs. Indeterminacy and unforeseen consequences 
are the result of all action, as ideas circulate through society in unpre- 
dictable ways. 

Distinctively modern struggles are about forming subjectivities that 
refuse subjection to administrative techniques of exercising power, 
whether by the state or by economic institutions. Insofar as modern 
techniques of administrative power are based on the individual’s ability 
to verbalize her- or himself, then “confession” forms the ground both 
for subjection to administrative power and for forming a subjectivity 
that refuses the categories established by that power. The institutional 
forms of democracy incite confession and, in so doing, leave open the 
bases for individuals to speak to each other and to define themselves as 
distinctively different than the knowledge of them imposed by admin- 
istrative technique. The networks of modernity, that is, hold us “in 
place,” subjecting us to the power of others, while, simultaneously, 
existing as means through which subjects, acting in relationship and 
connection to other subjects, articulate power and come to assert ever- 
shifting levels of control over their world. 
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international Environmental Bargaining: 
A Game-theoretic Analysis of Air Quality Agreements 
in North America 


Abstract 


In March, 1991, Canada agreed to cap its sulfur and nitrogen emissions in 
exchange for rapid U.S. implementation of its new acid rain control program. Less 
than a year later, the United States uncharacteristically agreed to link a plan to reduce 
air pollution in congested areas along the U.S.-Mexico border to ongoing free trade 
negotiations. What explains this apparent watershed in U.S., Canadian and Mexican 
willingness to commit to international air quality standards? | argue that U.S.- 
Canadian and U.S.-Mexican agreements to improve air quality may be understood as 
bargaining outcomes, intended to resolve international and conflicts of interest, 
regardless of their impact on the environment. This paper develops a simple game- 
theoretic model of international environmental bargaining with an outside option. The 
game is driven by states' alternatives to negotiation and relative impatience, which 
implies that the more environmentally threatened or economically insecure state will 
concede the most to reach agreement, unless its opponent chooses to play a 


leadership role. This analysis demonstrates that air quality agreements in both the 


U.S.-Canada and U.S.-Mexico cases required issue-linkages, side-payments and 


other compensating concessions in a pattern consistent with the proposed 
international bargaining behavior. The analysis concludes with a discussion of the 


implications of this finding for the study of international environmental cooperation. 
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International Environmental Bargaining: 
A Game-theoretic Analysis of Air Quality Agreements 
in North America 


In March, 1991, Canada agreed to cap its sulfur and nitrogen emissions in 


exchange for rapid U.S. implementation of its new acid rain control program.'! Less 


than a year later, the United States uncharacteristically agreed to link a plan to reduce 
air pollution in congested areas along the U.S.-Mexico border to ongoing free trade 
negotiations.2 What explains this apparent watershed in U.S., Canadian and Mexican 
willingness to commit to international air quality standards? Scientific consensus on 
air pollution's harmful effects, and states' affirmation of an international obligation to 
prevent transboundary environmental harm suggest a partial response. Trilateral 
recognition of air pollution as a significant threat to both terrestrial ecosystems and 
public health, and support for the idea of controlling environmental degradation 
certainly contributed to North American abatement efforts. However, | argue that U.S.- 
Canadian and U.S.-Mexican agreements to improve air quality are better understood 
as bargaining outcomes, intended to resolve international conflicts of interest, 
regardless of their impact on the environment. 

Current studies of epistemic communities and international environmental 
institutions have paid scant attention to the exchanges and payoffs, policy trade-offs 
and linkages--in short, the bargaining--central to observed international environmental 
cooperation. This oversight is the result of the widespread characterization of 
environmental quality as a public good, which has focused attention on the problem of 
collective action in international relations. Once provided, such public goods as clean 
air, clean water and fertile land are available to all potential users at no additional cost. 
Because most states would rather enjoy these goods for free than pay for them, 


international attempts to improve environmental quality often founder. The question of 


how states overcome the temptation of a free ride on the environment has thus 


naturally preoccupied research on international environmental cooperation. This 


research suggests that states at the same relative level of development, with 
comparable forms of government and domestic regulation, and a common culture and 
geography tend to share environmental concerns, and are therefore most likely to 
avoid free-riding.? 

Two arguments, in particular, support creation of the homogeneous groups of 
states considered most amenable to the institutionalization of international prohibitions 
against environmental free-riding. The first presumes that inconsistent information is 
the primary impediment to international environmental cooperation. It therefore 
suggests that a scientific consensus within an epistemic community, or group of 
recognized experts, will ensure consensus among states on both the magnitude of 
and best response to a given international environmental problem. The relationship 
between scientific and political consensus is based on policy-makers’ reliance on 
experts to explain and interpret complex scientific information. To the extent that 
members of an epistemic community are able to provide authoritative advice on 
complex environmental issues to relevant national policy-makers, they can influence a 
state's choice not to free-ride.4 

Assuming some consensus on the existence of and even recommended 
response to an environmental problem, the second argument sees the key obstacle to 
its international solution in the absence of appropriate institutional arrangements. 
International institutions, in the form of regimes, organizations and conventions, 
establish "...rules and practices that prescribe behavioral roles, constrain activity, and 
shape expectations" in a given environmental issue area. Some researchers define 
optimal institutions as those designed to furthest reduce the transactions costs of 
negotiating environmental agreements--lower transactions costs yielding more 


efficient agreements and greater environmental quality. Arguing that efficient 
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agreements depend less on the size of transactions costs than on their assignment, 


others instead emphasize the optimal assignment of property rights to the state with 


the highest transaction costs. The institutionalization of such assignments ensures 


that environmental quality is provided by the party most able to do so.® In either case, 
it is international principles and procedures that facilitate international environmental 
action by constraining individual state's choices. 

The basis for international environmental cooperation is neither scientific facts 
nor optimal institutions, however. It is instead states' use of scientific information, 
international institutional mechanisms and domestic regulatory potential in bargaining 
to satisfy their diverse environmental interests. Indeed critics of the literature on 
epistemic communities argue that the value of scientific consensus depends on how it 
is manipulated and traded by national policy-makers.’ And the real costs of changes 
in production technologies and human behavior are a greater obstacle to international 
environmental cooperation than are transactions costs. That is, a state chooses 
collective action only when such cooperation is consistent with its citizens' willingness 
to afford costly regulations in the interest of greater environmental quality. U.S. 
opposition to emissions limits in the 1992 World Climate Convention, for instance, was 
based on the recognition that its costs--estimated at $95 billion a year, including a 200 
percent increase in the cost of gasoline--would exceed the benefits to Americans of 
avoiding the effects of global climate change. Europeans gained U.S. cooperation in 
this case by including only a pledge to reduce emissions of greenhouse gases, 
instead of a binding limit of 1990 levels by the decade's end.® 

The language that clinched the climate change convention suggests a 
relationship between bargaining and collective action that has not been explicitly 
addressed in the study of international environmental cooperation. Because parties’ 
incentives to free-ride depend on the distribution of costs and benefits that cooperation 


entails, collective action often depends on bargaining.2 The present analysis focuses 


on this ultimately distributive process and its implications for international 
environmental cooperation. Central to this approach are the differential effects of 
environmental problems on states, and consequent variation in national and 
subnational environmental interests. What interests are at stake? Who wins and who 
loses? What do the winners win? How are the losers compensated? And is there a 
pattern to extant international efforts to solve common environmental problems? Here 
| respond to these questions by analyzing the bargaining that has been essential to 
resolving the conflicts of interest inherent in international environmental cooperation. 
Scientific information and international institutions are thus viewed as tools available 
to states in their efforts to secure greater bargaining shares. 

The first section of this analysis defines environmental problems as 
transboundary externalities, which include public goods as an extreme case. The 
theory of externalities anticipates international bargaining as a method for determining 
the distribution of costs and benefits associated with improved environmental quality. 
The next section develops a simple game-theoretic model of international 
environmental bargaining with an outside option. Like those used to analyze 
exchange when there is more than one buyer or seller, the strategic use of strikes in 
collective bargaining, and the use of force in international crisis bargaining, the game 
is driven by states' alternatives to negotiation and relative impatience, which may be 
interchangeable in this case.'° This result implies that the more environmentally 


threatened or economically insecure state will concede the most to reach agreement, 


unless its opponent chooses to play a leadership role. The model is applied to the 


U.S.-Canada acid rain dispute and the U.S.-Mexican management of the border area 
in section three. Air quality agreements in both of these cases required issue- 
linkages, side-payments and other compensating concessions in a pattern consistent 


with the proposed international bargaining behavior. The analysis concludes with a 


| 
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discussion of the implications of this finding for the study of international environmental 


cooperation. 


Transboundary Externalities 


A transboundary external economy (diseconomy) may be defined as an activity 


which confers an appreciable environmental benefit (cost) on some state that did not 
participate in the decision to engage in that activity.11 Transboundary pollution is an 
example of such an external diseconomy, or negative externality, while the spilling- 
over of clean air or water from one state to another characterizes an external economy. 
When extreme or widespread, transboundary pollution is an international “public bad," 
spillover effects an international public good. International pollution 
abatement/provision of clean air or water may be more complex in this case, but the 
process remains the same.'2 It is driven by the recognition that environmental harm in 
one state is the result of activities occurring in some other state. 

In Figure 1, for example, the environmental harm State 1 experiences has its 
source in some activity taking place in State 2. The curve RD indicates the marginal 
costs to State 1 of this environmentally harmful activity, the curve TB the associated 
marginal benefits to State 2. The level of activity expected in the absence of 
countervailing incentives is OB, the point at which marginal benefits to State 2 reach 
zero. Social benefits reach zero at OQ, however, where the curves of marginal net 
costs to State 1 and marginal net benefits to State 2 intersect. Any level of activity 
approaching this Pareto-optimal outcome is in theory attainable if State 1 is willing to 
compensate State 2 for its reductions. The cost to State 1 of further reductions would 
outweigh its additional gains, unless there were a change in its marginal cost curve, 
which might occur in response to evidence of an increased public health threat 
associated with transboundary pollution. Such a change would shift RD to R'D’, for 


instance, yielding the new Pareto-optimal outcome, OQ', and a greater willingness on 
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the part of State 1 to compensate State 2 for reductions in its polluting activities. The 
potential for compensation for reductions such as these is the basis for international 
environmental bargaining. International agreements to improve environmental quality 
at some established cost thus signal cooperative, though not necessarily optimal, 
bargaining outcomes. !3 

This definition of an international environmental problem as a transboundary 
externality embodies five assumptions. First, the relevant actors in international 
bargaining are states. Although increased participation by extragovernmental 
organizations has arguably redefined “international negotiation," the treaties and less 
formal international agreements that seek to regulate the environment are negotiated 
and implemented by states. Second, international environmental relationships are 
bilateral. This analytical simplification is accurate in most cases, including multilateral 
negotiations, which often reduce to bargaining between states and/or coalitions of 
states.'4 Third, the source of environmental harm may be identified unambiguously. 
Rarely is this supposition valid due to regional variation in economic and other 
activities, weather patterns and organic decomposition. However, the net 
transboundary flux of air and water pollutants and terrestrial degradation is 
distinguishable in a given situation.'> Fourth, states differ in the value they place on 


the harmful activity relative to the expectation of improved environmental quality 


associated with its reduction. In the absence of adequate consideration of the 


transboundary consequences of the activity in question, the state engaged in that 
activity will have a greater interest in its continuance than will the state most harmed by 
it.16 Finally, evidence of environmental harm implies there is potential for joint gains 
from cooperation, which motivates international bargaining over the distribution of 


costs and benefits associated with improved environmental quality. 1” 


The Bargaining Model 

The two-dimensional value spaced depicted in Figure 2 identifies the essential 
parameters of this classic bargaining probiem: the shaded area of the bargaining set 
to the northeast of the starting place (SP) indicates that States 1 and 2 expect to be 
better off reaching agreement than not; the horizontal and vertical lines from the 
noncooperative outcome (B) indicate that each state holds a consistent set of 
preferences supporting multiple, rational routes to agreement; and the zero-sum 
Pareto frontier marks the ultimately distributive nature of the bargaining process. 
Determining how or "where" states reach agreement--the bargaining solution-- 
requires specification of states' expected bargaining behavior, given their preferences 
over outcomes.'8 Thus the game-theoretic model developed in this section illuminates 
the bargaining behavior generated by State 1's preference for larger rather smaller 
reductions in some activity harmful to its environment, as opposed to State 2's 
preference for larger rather than smaller increases in the stream of benefits associated 
with that activity. Movement from the starting point to a bargaining outcome consists of 


a series of offers and counteroffers between State 1 and State 2 regarding the 


distribution of costs and benefits of agreeing to some level of environmental quality. 


The game begins when one state makes an offer (x, 1-x), indicating a share of x 
of the expected net gains from cooperation, set equal to 1, for State 1 and the 
remaining share (1-x) for State 2. The states move in turn afterward, accepting the last 
(opponent's) offer, making an alternative offer or leaving the game--in favor of its best 
alternative to a negotiation, a net beneficiary's return to the status quo ex ante level of 
activity, for instance, or a victim's restriction of goods imported from its neighbor. The 
game ends in agreement to when a state accepts its opponent's offer; it ends in 
disagreement otherwise. Disagreement, which yields the non-cooperative payoffs b4 
for State 1 and bo for State 2, is a potential effect of a state's decision to leave the 


game. This outcome occurs with probability p, when a national or international event 


0 
Figure 2: the international bargaining problem 
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causes a state to commit to its decision to leave. With probability (1-p), then, the state 
returns to the game instead, and resumes bargaining in the next round with the 
potential to extract disproportionate gains from its opponent.'9 The states do not 
bargain indefinitely, however, because their anticipated gains from cooperation shrink 
in each round of offers as a function of the environmental and political pressures on 
each to reach agreement. That is, agreement at time t is worth only 64 as much to 
State 1 at time t+1, and similarly worth just 52 times as much to State 2 one period 


later when the round is completed.2° 


Bargaining Outcomes 
The game's solution is based on the Rubinstein and Stahl alternating offers 

model, which represents the simple case of bargaining with complete information and 
no alternatives to negotiation. Let Sj and Sj represent the state players with discount 
factors 6j and 52 respectively. The game is solved by backward induction in the 
Appendix, yielding the unique subgame-perfect equilibrium in which the first offer 
made is immediately accepted: 

Sj offers (rj, 1-r)), Sj accepts; 

or Sj offers (djrj, 1-djrj), Sj accepts. 

Note that the Rubinstein-Stahl shares--rj and (1-rj)--depend only on the states’ 
discount factors, which determine the states' relative bargaining strength. In general, 
the balance of costs and benefits of agreement favors the state with the highest 
discount factor, as when a state is driven by increasing environmental harm or 
environmental activists to make costly concessions for a more rapid agreement. 

When it is greater than the state's anticipated Rubinstein-Stahl share, an 
alternative to negotiation provides a state with an additional source of strength in 


bargaining. A state with such a strong “outside option" can afford to reject all offers of 


lesser value. Thus let Sj be strong whenever bj>rj, weak otherwise; similarly let Sj be 


Strong when bj>(1-rj), and otherwise weak. And assume that while a strong state may 
choose to leave the game, a weak state never will. Then because bargaining between 
two strong states will result in perpetual disagreement, the remainder of the analysis 
will focuses on those situations in which at most one state may be strong.22 To begin, 
let Sj be the potentially strong state, and Sj know whether its opponent is weak or 
strong. If Sj is weak, the game's outcome is described by the Rubinstein-Stahl 
equilibrium. If Sj is instead strong, the corresponding equilibrium is: 

Sj offers (xj, 1-xj), xi=(1-pbj-3j(1-p))/(1-8j5j(1-p)), Sj accepts; 

or Sj offers (djxj, 1-3jxj), Sj accepts. 
Sj's share, and thus both its own offer and that of its opponent, here reflects the 


possibility that the game might end following Sj's decision to takes its alternative to 


negotiation. Representing the transfer of bargaining gains from Sj to a strong Sj that 


agreement between them requires, the difference (xj-rj) provides a measure of Sj's 
additional bargaining strength. 

Following Lange and Tsebelis, the solution to this complete information 
bargaining game provides a foundation for characterizing the equilibria in the case of 
incomplete information.23 Consider Sj's problem when it only believes, rather than 
knows, that Sj is weak with probability gq, and strong with probability (1-q). On the 
basis of its understanding of the complete information game, Sj knows that any offer 
with a share of less than 1-1 for Sj will be rejected, and that any offer with a share 
greater than 1-xj for Sj will be accepted by both weak and strong types. Thus the trick 
for Sj is to make an offer between these two extremes, inclusive, which maximizes the 
likelinood of Sj's acceptance. And Sj's problem? If Sj is weak, it may accept any offer 
wherein its own share is greater than or equal to 1-rj, or demand a share of at least 1- 
xj by pretending to be strong. Bluffing is dangerous, however, because the game may 
end, yielding Sj a share of bj<1-rj. Knowing this, Sj can offer (x*, 1-x"), which is shown 


in the Appendix to give Sj a share smaller than 1-xj, yet one that is just large enough to 


deter bluffing. A strong Sj will simply accept only those offers providing it with a share 
of at least 1-xj, and leave otherwise. 

When Sj moves first, the game's equilibria are: 

1) Sj offers (x*, 1-x*), Sj accepts if weak; if strong, Sj rejects the offer and returns 

with probability pj to make a counteroffer in the next round; 

2) Sj offers (xj, 1-xj), Sj accepts regardless of its type. 

While the first equilibrium allows a one-period delay to test the offer (x*, 1-x*), during 
which Sj to separates between its weak and strong opponents, the second forces an 
immediate pooling of all Sj types at their preferred offer, (xj, 1-xj).24 The equilibrium 
outcome depends on which has the higher expected value for Sj, given its initial 
beliefs about Sj and time discount factor--a gamble between x* (weak Sj) and 98jxj 
(strong Sj), or xj with certainty. Sj chooses the gamble when qx*+(1-q)8jxj>=xj, or it 
believes Sj is probably weak, and/or is willing risk delaying the game's end to verify its 
belief. Sj concedes 1-xj to Sj immediately whenever it believes Sj is probably strong, 
and/or is constrained to reach agreement quickly. 

The game's equilibrium when Sj moves first requires some additional logic. 
While Sj's initiative may be understood as a reasonable response to a weak 
alternative to negotiation, Sj's suggests an attempt to gain a first-move advantage. In 
a given subgame, an informed state with a small discount factor has just one 
opportunity to elicit Si's immediate agreement and thereby avoid a costly delay. If the 


States do not agree, the game continues as if Sj were the initiator. The problem for Sj, 


therefore, is to make an offer its opponent cannot refuse; a successful Sj receives a 


bargaining share that is at least as large as it would have been if Sj had moved first. 
Such an offer is equivalent to the discounted value of Sj's share in the case that it 
knows State 2 is strong.2° In equilibrium: 

Sj offers (xj, 1-xj), xj=(5i(1-pbj)-5j5j(1-p))/(1-8)5j(1-p)). Sj accepts if its own 


share, xj, is at least equal to the expected value of making the counteroffer (8jx*, 
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1-8jx"); a weak Sj accepts/a strong Sj rejects this counteroffer. 


Implications 


The solution to the bargaining game discussed in the previous section tells us 


that states' bargaining shares depend on their alternatives to negotiation and time 


preferences. Sj's share decreases/Sj's share increases with Sj's belief that its 


opponent is strong (q is small), and its capacity to withstand bargaining delays (8j is 
small relative to 8j).2© The key implication of this result for international environmental 
bargaining is that the more environmentally threatened or economically insecure state 
will concede the most to reach agreement, unless its opponent to chooses to play a 
leadership role. An analysis of international environmental problems as 
transboundary externalities anticipates that the net victim of some environmentally 
harmful activity--State 1--will initiate bargaining when its alternatives to a negotiated 
solution are no longer viable. Then, as Sj in the model, to the extent that it initially 
believes its neighbor is strong and relatively uninterested in agreement, the "victim" 
state effectively commits itself to the smaller bargaining share. 

Of course, sometimes it is the net beneficiary of a the harmful activity--or State 
2-- that initiates environmental negotiations. Indeed a net beneficiary's voluntary 
reduction of its own polluting activity in the interest of improved international 
environmental quality is typically regarded as leadership, a willingness to accept a 
disproportionate share of the costs associated with solving a given problem.27 
Viewed instead as initiative taken to secure greater benefits from agreement, 
international environmental leadership is consistent with the bargaining approach 
taken here. The model reflects this eventuality in Sj's drive for a first-move advantage. 
On the basis of ecological principles and absolute environmental damage, rather than 
the relative costs and benefits of economic activities, activists at the domestic level 


may force "polluter" states to initiate international environmental negotiations, and 
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promptly reach agreement. The model also suggests a rationale for initiation on the 
part of a weak net beneficiary of an activity that is harmful to its neighbor's 


environment. As the uninformed Sj, a beneficiary state faced with radical changes in 


production technologies may have few alternatives to negotiation. Given that a weak 


victim may be persuaded to share the costs of technical improvements, a net 
beneficiary may rely on international environmental bargaining to exploit its neighbor's 


victimization. 


Application 

Application of the international environmental bargaining model in this section 
proceeds on the basis of the two following expectations regarding outcomes: 1) 
bargaining outcomes favor the stronger state, and 2) agreement requires 
compensation. The first expectation is a direct implication of the model--gains from 
agreement accrue to the state with the stronger alternative(s) to negotiation and 
greater capacity to manage negotiating delays. The second expectation, however, is 
based on an interpretation of necessary bargaining concessions in terms of 
transboundary externalities. The bargaining model tells us only that the 
environmentally or politically weaker state makes the most concessions. In the context 
of transboundary externalities, these concessions may be interpreted as 
compensation, meaning that "winners" in a given agreement must gain sufficiently 
from the new distributive rule to compensate the "losers." Here concessions as 
changes in the marginal benefits to a polluting state/costs to a victim state of a given 
activity, side-payments, and payoffs both within and across issue areas are treated as 
forms of compensation.28 The nature and effect of international environment 
agreement depends on the form such compensating concessions take in the course of 


bargaining. 
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For instance, changes in the marginal benefits/costs of an environmentally 
harmful activity refer to the introduction of cleaner methods of production or more 
stringent environmental regulations that states impose upon themselves in the interest 
of fairness. A series of such compensating concessions often leads to the familiar 
compromise agreement among industrialized states that reflects their national 
objectives to improve the environment. A side-payment, which covers or exceeds the 
costs of introducing new technologies or regulations, is instead an incentive for the 
recipient state to achieve unprecedented levels of environmental quality. "Technology 
transfers" from industrialized states to the developing world, for example, are side- 
payments intended to facilitate recipients’ compliance with international environmental 
agreements. And issue linkage, by altering the range of possible concessions, may 
enable both changes in national processes of environmental regulation and side- 
payments. Linked points of negotiation within an issue area, such as emissions limits 
and time-scales for abatement in the case of transboundary air pollution, is a common 
basis for effective compromise. Alternatively, linkage across issue areas has been 
used in both North America and Europe to yield economic gains conditional on 


international environmental agreement.29 


Transboundary Air Pollution in North America 


The quintessential example of a transboundary externality is air pollution, which 


refers to the human introduction of substances into the air that directly or indirectly 


endanger ecosystems, public health, and/or material property. Air pollution becomes 
a potential international issue when air pollutants travel across national boundaries, 
because while the polluting activity is located wholly or partially within the national 
jurisdiction of one state, its deleterious effects are endured by those under the 
jurisdiction of some other state.3° Moreover, air is a fugitive resource, which means 


that the benefits of improved air quality/costs of increased pollution may accrue to one 
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state now and to its neighbor in the future. These uncertain and transient effects of 
transboundary air pollution have complicated extant analyses of international 
abatement efforts. States' long-standing acknowledgment of common air pollution 
problems, and institutionalized patterns of environmental cooperation are simply not 
sufficient to account for observed international commitments to improve air quality. 
This assertion is particularly relevant to the U.S.-Canada acid rain dispute and U.S.- 
Mexico management of their border area environment. 

Indeed institutionalists would predict relatively easy agreement between the 
United States and Canada. Sharing similar forms of government, levels of economic 
‘development, standards for environmental quality, culture and geography, these 
neighbors have furthermore been committed to emissions reductions since 1979 as 
parties to the Convention on Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution (LRTAP). Yet 
their air quality agreement required 13 years of negotiation, and that for the most part 
independent of LRTAP.%! And the logic of epistemic communities anticipates 
agreement between the United States and Mexico following their consensus on a best 
response to common transboundary air pollution problems. Though Mexico had by 


1983 adopted its industrialized neighbor's air pollution concerns and abatement 


recommendations, however, a U.S.-Mexican commitment to stringent air quality 


standards lagged for nearly a decade. 

How does international environmental bargaining theory account for these 
events? Bargaining theory reveals the nature of states' expected commitment to 
improved international air quality, rather than the institutional conditions for their 
agreement. The U.S.-Canada acid rain dispute is analyzed as a classic case of 
bargaining initiated by an uninformed net victim of transboundary air pollution against 
a strong opponent, U.S.-Mexican management of air quality in the border area as 
bargaining driven by interest group demands for immediate agreement. In each case, 


the distribution of costs and benefits associated with the outcome is explained as a 
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function of states’ abilities to manipulate their alternatives to negotiation and desires 


for immediate agreement. And patterns of observed bargaining concessions are 


used to describe the form agreement ultimately takes. 


1. U.S.-Canada Acid Rain Dispute 1978-1991: 

At issue in this case is the atmospheric transformation of air pollutants--primarily 
sulfur dioxide from coal-fired utilities and smelters, and nitrogen oxides from 
automobile exhausts--into poisonous and corrosive acids, which may return to earth, 
often as rain, hundreds of miles away from their source. Studies of ecosystems in the 
Great Lakes area conducted by the International Joint Commission (IJC) from 1972- 
1978 showed that such airborne acidic deposition was the source of pollution in the 
lakes. The United States and Canada responded to this finding by establishing the 
Bilateral Research Consultation Group (BRCG) to study the effects of acidic deposition 
on North America. In 1979 the BRCG reported large areas of both the northeastern 
United States and eastern Canada sensitive to acidic deposition, and validated 
Canada's claim as victim of transboundary air pollution. The prevailing wind patterns 
that transport air pollutants northeast from the United States into Canada, and 
southeast from central Canada across the Great Lakes, furthermore indicated that the 
United State was strong in terms of its ability to control the level of polluting activities.¢ 

Canada initially resisted U.S. strength in negotiations, however. The United 
States had earlier initiated bilateral negotiations in response to environmentailists' 
opposition to the construction of coal-fired power plants in Atikokan, Ontario (1977) 
and on the Poplar River in southern Saskatchwan (1975), which they argued would 
have a "negative impact" on air quality in Minnesota and Montana respectively. 
Believing that the United States would transfer its concerns in these cases to the 
broader issue of acidic deposition, Canada proposed negotiation of a bilateral acid 


rain accord. The United States acceded, and negotiations premised on the 1980 
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Memorandum of Intent (to develop national control programs and negotiate a bilateral 
agreement on transboundary air pollution) began within a year. Negotiations stalled 
in 1982. Arguing that its neighbor should, as a matter of principle, accept 
responsibility for the acidic pollution threatening Canadian fish and timber industries, 
Canada insisted on 50-percent reductions in sulfur and nitrogen emissions. But the 
United States, echoing its position in the Atikokan and Poplar cases, refused to do 
more than support acid rain research until Canada "put its own house in order." 33 
Acknowledging its distinction as the world's third largest producer of acidic 
emissions, and home to the world's largest single source of sulfur emissions--nickel 
smelters in Sudbury, Ontario--Canada conceded. Because federal air quality authority 
in Canada is limited to encouraging provincial efforts, the Canadian government 
emphasized incentives for provincial abatement programs. The federal government's 
desire to bargain from “a position of moral strength," for instance, induced the seven 
easternmost provinces most threatened by acidic deposition from the United States to 
create a program to reduce sulfur emissions. The program was formalized in a series 
of federal-provincial agreements in signed during 1987 and 1988. The federal 
government also negotiated provisions in the 1988 Canada-United States Free Trade 


Agreement (FTA) for the sale of Canadian hydroelectricity in the United States. These 


FTA provisions allowed Ontario, where the public acid rain debate was dominated by 


a conflicts between smelters and Ontario Hydro on one side, the lake district's fishing 
industry on the other, to offset provincial limits on emissions by reducing Americans’ 
reliance on coal-fired utilities.34 

Despite Canada's efforts, however, the U.S. position did not change. 
Throughout the 1980s, largely outside of formal negotiations, the United States 
continued to argue that scientific evidence and public concern justified only additional 
expenditures for research on the effects of acidic deposition. The U.S. government 


demonstrated the nation's commitment to this position by initiating a $5 billion 
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program to develop clean coal technologies in response to scientific reports citing 


"non-natural" sources of pollution as the major cause of acidic deposition, and 


recommending reduced sulfur emissions. Although the Clean Coal Technology 
Program pleased Canada, it more importantly signaled the re-emergence of acid rain 
as a domestic issue in the United States. The program satisfied demands by both 
representatives of northeastern states--for reductions in the acidic deposition 
responsible for damaging their lakes and forests, and those of western and mid- 
Atlantic states--that their coal-dependent industries be given special consideration.35 
Recognizing Americans' concern about acid rain as a bargaining advantage, 
Canadian government and private lobbies increased pressure on the United States for 
an agreement on transboundary air pollution. But it was U.S. federal legislation on 
acid rain control, not Canadian lobbyists, that proved essential for a bilateral air quality 
agreement.36 

In 1989 the "Environmental President" George Bush chose to initiate the Clean 
Air Act re-authorization process as proof of action on an issue--air pollution-- 
concerning many Americans. His re-authorization package included an innovative 
acid rain control program, a system of "allowances" for trading among utilities across 
the nation, combined with a nationwide cap on total acidic emissions. Once modified 
to redistribute the costs of acid rain control more evenly across regions--larger 
allowances for heavy polluters in the Midwest, and thus fewer job losses for Virginia 
coal miners--the program was acceptable to Congress.°” Not surprisingly, it was also 
applauded in Canada. In fact, Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney regarded the 
program as vital to solving his nation's acid rain problem. In a 1989 meeting with 
President Bush, Mulroney agreed to base any future “acid rain” agreement between 
their states on the anticipated Clean Air Act Amendments (CAAA). Implicit in this 
informal agreement was Canada's new willingness to adopt its neighbor's more 


stringent air quality standards. 
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While Canada intended to limit its concession to the acid rain control program, 
however, the United States persisted in its demands for a more general "symmetry" 
between U.S. and Canadian clean air laws. Bilateral talks and formal negotiations, 
which continued through December 1990, thus focused on reconciling Canadian 
proposals for specific targets and timetables covering only acidic emissions, with the 
U.S. insistence on harmonious air quality standards. Once Bush had signed the 1990 
CAAA into law, U.S. negotiators made a final request for both limits on Canada's sulfur 
and nitrogen emissions, and a national program for the prevention of significant 
deterioration (PSD) and visibility protection, comparable to those to be implemented in 
the United States. Formally acknowledging U.S. control over the solution to their 
transboundary air pollution problem, Canada agreed.%8 

The 1991 Canada-United States Agreement on Air Quality is a compromise 
agreement formalizing each state's national air quality programs. The agreement is 
based on a single goal--cleaner air and a healthier environment for all Canadians and 
Americans. And its provisions establish similar reductions in acidic emissions, PSD 
and visibility programs, and commitments to monitoring and the research on 
abatement technologies for both parties. Yet the United States' compliance follows 
from its implementation of the 1990 CAAA, while Canada's has and will require 


significant increases in treaty-authorized, federal regulation of the nation's air 


quality.39 This extension of Canada's federal authority is intended to compensate the 


United States for its international commitment to rapid reductions in acidic emissions. 
Clearly this outcome suggests that U.S. strength prevailed in bargaining. The United 
States gained cleaner air, environmental kudos, and more equitable economic 
relations with its largest trading partner for only a formal statement of its existing 
commitment to improve air quality. Canada also gained--bilateral acid rain control, a 
coup for the Greening federal government--although at a higher cost.49 Canada 


agreed to enlarge existing efforts, such as the eastern region's program to reduce 
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sulfur emissions, as well as to develop U.S.-like regulations to prevent air quality 


decline. 


2. U.S.-Mexican Regulation of Air Quality in the Border Area 1983-1992: 


Transboundary air pollution in this case includes local air quality issues, such 
as smog in cities and dust in agricultural areas, as well as the regional issue of acidic 
deposition. These issues, along with problems of water quality, sanitation and 
hazardous waste disposal in the border area, prompted representatives of U.S. border 
states to demand federal action to reduce the harmful transboundary effects of 
Mexico's lax environmental regulations. In 1977, the Carter administration responded 
by adding environmental quality in the border area to the U.S.-Mexico policy agenda. 
With the support of the U.S. Section of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission and the EPA, the border states pressured the Reagan administration in 
1983 to negotiate a general agreement with Mexico to "protect and improve" the 
border area environment. Environmentalists in the United States seized upon the La 
Paz agreement as justification for pressing Mexico to adopt and enforce more stringent 
environmental regulations. Viewing the agreement as a way to bolster its overall 
relationship with a powerful neighbor, Mexico instead saw the potential for 
developmental assistance from the United States.41 These disparate interpretations 
have been the basis for U.S. and Mexican efforts to regulate air quality in the border 
area. 

Although U.S. city and county officials on the U.S. side of the border had long 
decried the local transboundary air pollution problems affecting their jurisdictions, the 
impetus for bilateral negotiations was the regular exchange of acidic emissions 
between the two nations. Smoke from copper smelters in southern Arizona and New 
Mexico blew south across the border into Mexico at night, and then north, along with 


emissions from a smelter in Sonora, back into the United States when the winds 
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changed direction in the morning.42 Fearing further deterioration of U.S. air quality 
from sulfur emissions from the new Mexicana de Cobre smelter in Nacozari, Sonora, 
environmentalists and activist state governors pressed the federal government to 
propose bilateral talks on the issue in 1984. Negotiators readily acknowledged that 
improved air quality in the border area required the control of smelter emissions in the 
"Gray Triangle" no later than January, 1988. A formal agreement, however, hinged on 
two U.S. concessions to Mexico's commitment to economic development over 
environmental protection. 

First, Mexicana de Cobre officials requested the right to accelerate production 
for two years to help defray the ($50 million) cost of the acid plant necessary to ensure 
U.S. air quality. Acting on both its belief that Mexico should cover its own abatement 
costs, and documentation of pre-arranged financing for the acid plant, the United 
States agreed in June 1986.48 Second, in exchange for its enforcement of interim 
limits on emissions from the Nacozari smelter, Mexico demanded that the Phelps 
Dodge smelter in Douglas, Arizona comply with U.S. clean air laws. The United 
States agreed in principle with the condition--U.S. full compliance for Mexican 


emissions limits--but was reluctant to act because it would require closing Phelps 


Dodge. Thanks to the influence of Arizona's copper interests in both the state and 


national legislatures, Phelps Dodge had operated since the 1970s under EPA 
exemptions from the Clean Air Act. Yet in an affront to these powerful interests, the 
Arizona Department of Health Services did refuse in July 1986 to issue an operating 
permit to Phelps Dodge. The smelter was closed briefly, and then reopened through 
January 1987 subject to a per-violation fine of $100,000.44 

The Phelps Dodge closure sealed the 1987 U.S.-Mexico smelter agreement, 
which effectively resolved the issue of acid deposition in the border area. Action on 
the remaining local issues related to transboundary air pollution followed an annual 


Presidents' meeting two years later. The 1989 U.S.-Mexico agreement regarding 
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transboundary urban air pollution commits both parties to monitor air pollution in 


selected pairs of border cities, and determine harmonious control strategies. More 


importantly, it signaled the U.S. federal government's recognition that polluting 


emissions from Mexico were preventing border cities from attaining ambient air quality 
standards. It was, in addition, symbolic of the newly-elected President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari's intention to make “the environment" a national priority for Mexico.45 
These new national positions provided justification for appropriating federal funds for 
local, binational air pollution abatement programs. For instance, Texas 
representatives were finally able to procure the $500,000 necessary to establish the 
border area's first international air quality monitoring network in the sister cities of El 
Paso, Texas and Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua.*® 

Transboundary urban air pollution again emerged as a major issue in 1990, 
when environmentalists charged that the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) represented a threat to air quality in the border area. Indeed economic 
analyses associate short term increases in air pollution with Mexico's NAFTA- 
supported industrialization. Mexico is expected to be the net victim of reduced air 
quality associated with increased industrial emissions and agricultural dust, 
compounded by automobile exhaust at the congested San Diego/Tijuana and El 
Paso/Juarez border crossings.4’ Yet U.S. environmentalists have been the most 
concerned about the effects of transboundary urban air pollution on their border cities. 
They were later joined in their concern about the environmental effects of NAFTA by 
both Mexican environmentalists, and U.S. labor organizations fearing a loss of jobs as 
American (and Canadian) industries relocate in Mexico to take advantage of less 
stringent environmental standards.48 

The general reluctance of NAFTA negotiators to include environmental (and 
labor) standards in the pending trade agreement prompted President Bush's unilateral 


response to environmentalists--an environmental “Action Plan" for the border area. 
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The May, 1991 plan extended the ongoing efforts of the EPA and its counterpart in 
Mexico, SEDUE, to develop a comprehensive plan for the border area environment by 
guaranteeing U.S. financial support. Bush's decision to reveal the plan during 
congressional debate over his request to use fast track authority in the NAFTA 
negotiations suggests linkage between environmental and trade issues in the United 
States. Indeed Bush arguably used the Action Plan as a ploy to gain congressional 
consideration of an “unconditional" free trade agreement. And environmental officials 
in both the United States and Mexico widely interpreted Bush's initiative as justification 
for regarding NAFTA's success as key to maintaining their nations' federal support for 
local transboundary pollution abatement programs.49 

The environment-free trade link was certainly responsible for the rapid 
completion of the Integrated Environmental Plan for the Mexican-U.S. Border Area 
(Border Plan) NAFTA before negotiations were due to end in summer, 1992. With 
respect to the plan's air quality provisions, in particular, environmental officials in the 
three American cities selected as study areas--El Paso and San Diego and Calexico, 


California--submitted emissions data and descriptions of their air pollution control 


strategies. Tim Atkeson, an EPA international activities official, incorporated this 


information into a “dynamic [sub]document," a set of provisions describing how the 
United States and Mexico will implement their existing agreements to monitor and 
improve air quality in the border area during the period 1992-1994. State and local 
environmental officials, representatives of environmental organizations and labor 
unions, relevant academics and concerned individuals then reviewed drafts of these 
provisions, as part of the larger plan in fall, 1991. Despite some complaints that the 
draft plan contained only “superficial solutions...to generate support for NAFTA," few 
changes were made before the final Border Plan was distributed in February, 1992. 
Implicit in the Plan's air quality provisions is U.S. financial support for its 


neighbor's efforts to develop and implement American standards. Mexico's consent to 
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the plan suggests an unprecedented willingness to grant the United States a role in its 
environmental policy-making process.°° Leaders of both nations, of course, 


anticipate that NAFTA will spur Mexico's development, and therewith its capacity to 


finance the regulation of air quality on its own side of the border. This arrangement is 


similar in nature to the earlier U.S.-Mexico agreement that the United States' would 
limit sulfur emissions in the border area immediately, to be followed within two years 
by Mexico's reciprocal imposition of equally stringent emissions limits.5' However, 
now the United States is prepared to help finance Mexico's air pollution abatement 
efforts. The U.S. federal government has already provided $41 million to compensate 
Mexico for the costs of enforcing more stringent air quality standards in the border 
area. And Mexico accepts the explicit harmonization of its own air quality standards 
with those of the United States. That is, the Mexican federal government encourages 
rather than complicates the EPA's local, binational air quality monitoring and training 
programs.°2 

Both the United States and Mexico have gained from their efforts to regulate air 
quality in the border area. Acidic deposition is no longer a major concern, and current 
U.S. and Mexican national positions promise continuing international efforts to reduce 
transboundary urban air pollution. Yet the political winners, environmentalists, U.S. 
border states and local environmental officials in both nations, are more important in 
this case. U.S.-Mexico regulation of air quality in the border area amounts to 
increased funding for local abatement programs, which means a short-term transfer of 
personnel, standards, and technology from the United States to Mexico. The cost to 
the United States is small--compliance with its own clean air laws and a decreasing 
contribution to the development of comparable laws in Mexico. Mexico's financial 
costs are smaller still, negligible and increasing with its economic development and 
concomitant ability to pay. Its costs in terms of the political and social adjustments 


associated with higher environmental standards, however, will be high. It remains 


unclear whether or not U.S. compensation, both direct and indirect through freer trade, 


will prove sufficient to offset these costs. 


Conclusion 
The cases of transboundary air pollution in North America discussed here 


clearly provide evidence of international environmental bargaining. In both the U.S.- 


Canada acid rain dispute and U.S.-Mexican regulation of air quality in the border area, 


the balance of costs and benefits associated with a given agreement favored the 
stronger state. The United States gained Canada's concession to adopt U.S.-like 
clean air laws, even while admitting its own complicity in the acid rain problem. And 
the United States was forced to compensate Mexico for raising its ambient air quality 
standards in response to environmentalists' demands. No doubt the amount of 
compensation required was limited by the relative weakness of its opponent, Mexico, 
and the opportunity to link NAFTA to the border area environment. These cases 
furthermore implicate bargaining as the source of U.S. leadership in institutionalizing 
the upward harmonization of air quality standards in North America. The United 
States' initiative in the U.S.-Mexico border area, in particular, was motivated by 
domestic environmental and labor interests rather than the incidence of transboundary 
air pollution. Considering the relatively higher quality of air on the U.S. side of the 
border, American efforts to improve air quality in the border area have exceeded the 
United States' own need for air pollution abatement. 

The application of bargaining theory to cases of transboundary air pollution in 
North America suggests that new distributive rules regarding the costs and benefits of 
a some level of environmental quality define international environmental agreements. 
Bargaining theory also suggests that states reach these agreements quickly, which is 
rarely true in practice because bargaining delays benefit status quo interests at the 


domestic level. Individuals and subnational groups as well as state actors may use 
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scientific findings and established patterns of international cooperation international 


bargaining outcomes in their favor.53 U.S. President Reagan, for instance, used 


scientific uncertainties and research gaps to bolster the United States' opposition to 


immediate action to reduce acidic deposition. His successor similarly used an annual 
summit to establish a link between a bilateral air quality agreement and a compromise, 
between coal-producing states and those most threatened by acidic deposition, which 
had not yet emerged in Congress. 

While extant studies of international environmental cooperation have identified 
the practical importance domestic politics for successful international environmental 
negotiations, the relationship between domestic and international political processes 
remains theoretically underdeveloped.°4 The prevailing interpretation of domestic 
politics as simply a constraint on international negotiations is incomplete due to the 
uncertain effects of subnational processes on the terms of international agreement.>® 
For example, that Bush's domestic acid rain control program, once amended in 
Congress, would become the basis for a bilateral agreement was unknown when the 
U.S.-Canada acid rain dispute began. | have included the effects of events such as 
passage of the U.S. CAAA, or the creation U.S.-Mexico air pollution abatement 
programs, as an effective probability of commitment in the model developed here. The 
case studies, however, suggest these effects warrant further attention. 

Future studies of international environmental cooperation might, in particular, 
consider the impact of wholly domestic phenomena, such as individual initiative and 
changes in both the relative influence of executive and legislative branches, and the 
division of regulatory power between federal and state/provincial governments, on 
international bargaining outcomes. Salinas's commitment to environmental 
protection, the transfer of political control over international air quality from the 
executive to the legislative branch in the United States and emissions reductions by 


Canada's eastern provinces were integral to the negotiation of air quality agreements 
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in North America. Perhaps more importantly, it is domestic events such as these that 
have been the basis for actual improvements in North America's air quality. In both the 
U.S.-Canada and U.S.-Mexico cases, the primary effects of international air quality 
agreements have been the institutionalization of transboundary air pollution as an 


agenda item in regular bilateral talks, and the extension of domestic political and 


financial support for regional and local abatement air pollution abatement programs. 
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Appendix 


Note that | assume optimistic conjectures throughout, meaning that whenever a state 
finds itself off the equilibrium path, it immediately infers that its opponent is the best 
possible type.5& 


Bargaining when Sj moves first, and knows Sj is weak: 


Offer by time Si's share Sj's share 


1 t x 1-x 
2 t-1 dix 18)x 
1 t-2 8j(1-dix) 


Solving by backward induction, assume that Sj offers (x, 1-x) at time t in some 
subgame, and Sj accepts. Then Sj could have offered, and Sj would have accepted, 


(ix, 1-3)x) at time t-1; likewise Sj could have offered, and Sj would have accepted, [(1- 
8j(1-dix)), (8j(1-8jx)] at time t-2. Setting the bargaining shares of Sj at times t and t-2 
equal in equilibrium, and solving for x gives the Rubinstein-Stahl offer rj=(1-8j)/(1-d)9)). 
In the game's unique subgame-perfect equilibrium, Sj offers (rj, 1-1), which a weak Sj 
accepts.°7 


Bargaining when Sj moves first, and knows Sj is strong: 


Offer by time Si's share Sj's share 
1 t x 1-x 


2 t-1 dix 
1 t-2 1-[pbj+(1-p)5j(1-dix)] pbj+(1-p)dj(1- dix) 
In equilibrium: 


Let x=xj. Sj offers (xj, 1-xj), which a strong Sj accepts, as does a weak Sj because (1- 
ri)<(1-xi). 
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Bargaining when Sj moves first, and assumes that a weak Sj is bluffing: 


Offer by time Si's share Sj's share 


1 t rj 
2 Siti 


1 t-2 pbj+(1- p)dj(1-diri) 


In equilibrium: 
Let x*=mingj[1-(pbj+(1-p)dj(1-dirj)), ri]. Sj offers (x", 1-x"), which is accepted by a weak 


Sj ((1-x*)=max§j [(pbj=(1-p)5j(1-djxj)), (1-ri)] gives a weak Sj the greater of two 
subgame-perfect equilibrium shares corresponding to the outcomes of games in which 
Sj assumes its opponent is bluffing, or knows that it is not). 


Proposition 1 

There are two equilibrium strategies for Sj when bargaining with a Sj it believes is 
weak with probability q, strong with probability (1-q): 1) offer (xj, 1-xj), which is 
accepted by Sj regardless of its type, and 2) offer (x*, 1-x*), which is accepted by a 
weak/rejected by a strong Sj. 


Proof 
Provided in Tsebelis and Lange, "Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s," p. 44. 


Lemma 1 
A weak Sj will never offer Sj a share larger than $jr. 


Proof 
Bargaining when a weak Sj moves first. 


Offer by time Si's share Sj's share 
2 t X 1-x 


1 t-1 1-8j(1-x) 1-dj(1-x) 
2 t-2 


In equilibrium: x=6j(1-3j(1-x)) 

=$jrj (the Rubinstein offer when Sj moves first) 
A weak Sj offers (8jrj, 1-djrj), which Sj accepts. 
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Lemma 2 
Sj will accept no share smaller than xj. 


Proof 
Bargaining when a strong Sj moves first. 


Offer by time Si's share Sj's share 
2 t x 1-x 


1 t-1 1-[pbj+(1-p)5j(1-x)] pbj+(1-p)dj(1-x) 
2 t-2 


In equilibrium: 

Let x=xj. A strong Sj offers (xj-1-xj), which Sj accepts. 


Lemma 3 
Sj behaves as if the initiator in a new game to begin in the next period whenever Sj 


offers (xj-1-xj). 


Proof 

Sj gains no information from the offer (xj-1-xj), which is reasonable for both weak and 
strong Sj; Si's beliefs regarding its opponent's type therefore remain unchanged as 
the next period begins. Bargaining continues as if it were a new game, the states’ 
shares discounted accordingly. 


Lemma 4 
Sj always offers (xj-1-xj). 


Proof 
A strong Sj offers (xj-1-xj) (Lemma 2). If a weak S/'s offer differs, then Sj will infer with 


probability 1 that Sj is weak and reject all shares smaller than djrj (Lemma 1). 
Because (1-djrj)<=(1-5)x*)--Sj's minimum expected share when bargaining continues 
(Lemma 3)--a weak Sj will always act strong. 
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Proposition 2 

Sj's equilibrium strategy is to offer (xj-1-xj). If xj>djiqx*+dj(1-q)xj, Sj accepts this initial 
offer; otherwise Sj rejects it and offers (jx*, 1-3jx*), which a weak Sj accepts, and a 
strong Sj rejects. 


Proof 
Sj offers (xj-1-xj) (Lemma 4). Sj then chooses whichever is greater, a certain xj or a 


gamble between 6jx* with probability q and 6jxj with probability (1-q) (Lemma 3). Sj’s 
response to a counteroffer follows from Proposition 1. 


TAnnex 1 to the Canada-United States Agreement on Air Quality, 13 March 1991. 

The Integrated Environmental Plan for the Mexican-U.S. Border Area (First Stage, 1992-1994) also 
includes provisions covering water pollution and hazardous waste transport; the Border Area is defined by 
a 100-kilometer area on each side of the international boundary between the United States and Mexico. 
3See Robert Sugden, “Reciprocity: the Supply of Public Goods through Voluntary Contributions," The 
Economic Journal 94 (1984), pp.772-787. This generalization follows Sugden's conclusion that "...the 
more homogeneous a community is in respect of incomes and tastes, the more closely it can approach 
Pareto efficiency, and the greater will be its success in producing public goods through voluntary activity" 


(p. 783). Sugden specifically advocates the principle of reciprocity, which would obligate states to 


contribute to the provision of a public good when other states are contributing, in other words not to free- 


ride. 

4See Peter M. Haas, Saving the Mediterranean (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), 
"Introduction: epistemic communities and international policy coordination," International Organization 46 
(1992), pp. 1-36, and “Banning chlroroflourocarbons: epistemic community efforts to protect the 
stratospheric ozone," /nternational Organization 46 (1992), pp. 187-224. 

5Peter M. Haas, Robert O. Keohane and Marc A. Levy, “The Effectiveness of International environmental 
Institutions: Introduction and Analytical Framework," discussed at the Conference on International 
Environmental Institutions, Harvard University (December 1991). See also Robert O. Keohane, Peter M. 
Haas and Marc A. Levy, Institutions for the Earth: Sources of Effective International Environmental 
Protection (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1993). The emergence of environmental institutions in response to a 
demand for environmental “rules and practices" loosely functional, denoting the reasonable creation and 
maintenance of an institution for social service. A more strict functional explanation would require that the 
institution serve an unintended and even unrecognized social function, which would feed back to 


maintain that institution. See also Herbert Simon, “Rationality as Process and as Product of Thought," 
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American Economic Review Papers and Proceedings 68 (1978) and Beth V. Yarbrough and Robert M. 
Yarbrough, “International institutions and the new economics of organization, /nternational Organization 
22 (1990), pp. 235-259. 

SContemporary institutionalists in the field of international relations have borrowed concepts and many of 
their applications from recent studies of economic organization and governance conducted under the 
rubric of the New Institutional Economics. The "preoccupation" of this approach is the evolution and 
implications of transactions costs, which represent the various costs associated with negotiating a 
contract. The received argument is that organization is irrelevant in the case of zero transactions costs. 
Because these do not obtain in international relations, some form of international organization is 
necessary, and these various forms may be evaluated on the basis of their capacity to reduce transactions 
costs. On New Institutional Economics, see Oliver Williamson, The Economic Institutions of Capitalism 
(New York: The Free Press, 1985) and Thrainn Eggertsson, Economic Behavior and Institutions (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1990). On the use of transactions costs to evaluate institutions, see 
Oliver Williamson, "Transaction-Cost Economics: The Governance of Contractual Relations, The Journal 
of Law and Economics (1979), pp. 233-261, Todd Sandler and Jon Cauley, "The Design of Supranational 
Structures: An Economic Perspective, /nternational Studies Quarterly 21 (1977), pp. 255-276, Richard 
Cornes and Todd Sandler, The Theory of Externalities, Public Goods and Club Goods (New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1986) and Oran R. Young, /nternational Cooperation: Building Regimes for 


Natural Resources and the Environment (\thaca: Cornell University Press, 1990). On the effects of 


differential assignments of property rights, see R. H. Coase, “The Problem of Social Cost," Journal of Law 
and Economics 3 (1960), Eggertsson, Economic Behavior and Institutions, Jonn A. C. Conybeare, 
International organization and the theory of property rights, International Organization 34 (1980), pp. 307- 
334, and M.L. Livingston, “Transboundary Environmental Degradation: Market Failure, Power and 
Instrumental Justice," Journal of Economic Issues 23, 1, pp. 79-91. 

7See especially Karen Litfin, “Power, Knowledge and Ozone Politics: Epistemic Cooperation or 


Ecological Cooptation?" manuscript (1991), and Sonja Boehmer-Christiansen, "Scientific Uncertainty and 


Power Politics: The Framework Convention on Climate Change and the Role of Scientific Advice," 
presented at the Conference on Geopolitics of the Environment and the New World Order, Chantilly, 
France (January 1993). Confining her argument to the use of scientific knowledge by policy-makers, Litfin 
argues that verity of the epistemic community argument is limited to the case of stratospheric ozone 
depletion, which was unique in that scientific consensus coincided with a relatively inexpensive remedy 
and widespread public support for quick action; Boehmer-Christiansen goes further to examine how the 
epistemic community of atmospheric scientists influenced negotiation of an international convention 
specific to their need for continued funding. More generally, see James K. Sebenius, “Challenging 
conventional explanations of international cooperation: negotiation analysis and the case of epistemic 
communities," International Organization 46 (1992), pp. 324-365. 

8The Declarations of Principles adopted at the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment 
(Stockholm, 1972) established as a principle (Principle 21) of international law that states have a 
responsibility to prevent transboundary environmental harm. See Rudy Abramson, "Greenhouse Gas 
Curbs Costly, U.S. Study Finds," Los Angeles Times (7 December 1991) for quotation; see also “Bush 
Sees Role on Environment as Political Plus," Los Angeles Times (14 June 1992); Stanley Meisler, 
“Negotiators OK Treaty to Curb Global Warming," Los Angeles Times (10 May 1992). Transactions costs 
here refer specifically to efficiency losses associated with the learning that consumes negotiating time due 
to the asymmetric distribution of information regarding parties’ preferences and alternatives to negotiation; 
search and enforcement costs are considered as substantive rather than procedural impediments to 
negotiation. See C. Veljanovski, “The Coase Theorem and the Economic Theory of Markets and Law," 
Kyklos 35 (1982), pp. 53-74, and Howard Raiffa, The Art and Science of Negotiation (Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1982). 


9See Elinor Ostrom, Governing the Commons: The Evolution of Institutions for Collective Action 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990) for a related discussion of the relationship between 


negotiating a contract for a cooperative strategy of resource management, and the success of that 
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strategy. Jon Elster, The cement of society: A study of social order (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989), also argues that coliective action problems frustrate attempts to unify parties to bargaining. 
10See Martin J. Osborne and Ariel Rubinstein, Bargaining and Markets (New York: Academic Press, 1990) 
and Motty Perry, "An Example of Price Formation in Bilateral Situations, Econometrica 54 (1986), pp. 313- 
321 on market exchange; see for instance, Peter Lange and George Tsebelis, "Strikes in the 1970s and 
1980s: A Game Theoretic Approach," manuscript, UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations (1992) on 
collective bargaining; and see James D. Morrow, “Bargaining in Repeated Crises: A Limited Information 
Model," Models of Strategic Choice in Politics, Peter C. Ordeshook, ed., pp. 207-228 (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1989) and Robert Powell, "Bargaining in the Shadow of Force," manuscript, 
University of California, Berkeley (1992) on crisis bargaining. 

11This definition, which does not specify a particular institutional framework, amounts to a more general 
approach than the analysis of externalities only as sources of market failure. See J. E. Meade, The Theory 
of Externalities: The Control of Environmental Pollution and Similar Social Costs (Leiden: Sijhoff, 1973) 
and William J. Baumol and Wallace E. Oates, The Theory of Environmental Policy, second edition 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 


12See Baumol and Oates, Theory of Environmental Policy, and Conybeare, “International organization." 


See also Michael McGinnis and Elinor Ostrom, "Design Principles for Local and Global Commons," 
Proceedings of a Conference on Linking Local and Global Commons, Harvard University Center for 
Internationa! Affairs (April 1992), who argue that local and global common pool resources--a class of 
impure public goods--are analytically similar, and therefore potentially amenable to the same kinds of 
theories and models. 

13Figure 1 is based on a related representation of transboundary externalities in Livingston, 
“Transboundary Environmental Degradation," p. 81. Disagreement is a non-cooperative outcome 
indicating states' failure to act jointly. See Coase, “Problem of Social Cost," Veljanovski, "The Coase 


Theorem," and Baumol and Oates, Theory of Environmental Policy. 
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'14See, for instance, Marc Levy, “European Acid Rain: The Power of Toteboard Diplomacy" in Keohane, 


Haas and Levy, /nstitutions for the Earth, and Richard Benedick, Ozone Diplomacy: New Directions in 
Safeguarding the Planet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). On negotiations between firms 
and national governments, and between firms located within different states, see Jeswald W. Salacuse, 
“Making Deals in Strange Places: A Beginner's Guide to International Business Negotiations, Negotiation 
Journal (1988), pp. 5-13 and John Stopford and Susan Strange, Rival states, rival firms: Competition for 
world market shares (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). See Lynton Keith Caldwell, 
International Environmental Policy, second edition (Durham: Duke University Press, 1990) and Keohane, 
Haas and Levy, /nstitutions for the Earth, for discussions of the growing activism of international 
environmental organizations. 

15Such a finding is considered a necessary condition for successful international environmental 
negotiations, in Barry E. Carter and Phillip R. Trimble, /nternational Law (Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1991). 

16"Inadequate" here means that the state considers and then disregards the implications of continuing an 
activity harmful to its neighbor, or does not consider the consequences of its actions at all. 

17Baumol and Oates, Theory of Environmental Policy. 

18Shibley Telhami, Power and Leadership in Internationa! Bargaining: The Path to the Camp David 
Accords (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990). 

19This use of exogenous outside options follows Lange and Tsebelis, “Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s," 
which defines government intervention in capital-labor negotiations as a function of the labor's decision to 
take its outside option. Here a state's national policy or commitment to international policy, rather than 
some international "government," may similarly enforce its decision to leave the game. See Thomas 
Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 35-36. 

20While states' alternatives to negotiation govern the resolution of what might be called “international” 
conflicts of interest, their time preferences, 54 and 52 respectively, account better for the resolution of 


“subnational” conflicts of interest by satisfying domestic demands in the course of international 
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negotiations. See Daniel Druckman, "Boundary Role Conflict: Negotiation as Dual Responsiveness," The 
Negotiation Process: Theories and Applications (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1978), Frederick W. Mayer, 
“Managing domestic differences in negotiations," /nternational Organization 46 (1992), pp. 793-818, and 
Robert D. Putnam, “Diplomacy and domestic politics: the logic of two-level games," /nternational 
Organization 42 (1988), pp. 427-460. 

21Ariel Rubinstein, "Perfect Equilibrium in a Bargaining Model," Econometrica 50 (1982), pp. 97-109; I. 
Stahl, Bargaining Theory (Stockholm: Economic Research Institute, 1972). 

22See both Lange and Tsebelis, "Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s," and Powell, “Bargaining in the 
Shadow of Force," for other examples of the use of the Rubinstein-Stahl shares as baseline for 
establishing the bargaining strength associated with parties' recourse to outside options to. Suppose Sj 
Strictly prefers bj to its expected negotiated share of nj, and Sj strictly prefers bj to (1--nj). Then Sj will make 


only those offers (y, i-y) where y>nj, which Sj will reject because bj>(1-y) whenever bj>(1-n)). 
231 ange and Tsebelis, “Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s." 


24That the offer (x*, 1-x*) allows State 1 to separate between its weak and strong opponent's is proved as 
a theorem in Lange and Tsebelis, "Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s," p. 44. 


25See Appendix. 


26Operating on a weak Sj's ability to act strong, which increases as (pbj+(1-p)8j(1-8jxj)) increases relative to 


(1-rj), pj has an indirect effect on states' bargaining shares; Sj acts as if its opponent is weak when p is low, 
tests Sj's type for middle values of p, and assumes that Sj is strong as p approaches 1. See also Lange 
and Tsebelis, "Strikes in the 1970s and 1980s," pp. 27-28. 

27See Charles P. Kindleberger, The World in Depression, 1929-1939 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973) Mancur Olson and Richard Zeckhauser, "An Economic Theory of Alliances," Review of 
Economics and Statistics 48, 3 (1966), pp. 266-279 and Robert Keohane, After Hegemony: Cooperation 
and Discord in World Political Economy (Boulder: Westview Press, 1984) on leadership in economic and 
security issue areas, Benedick, Ozone Diplomacy, on environmental leadership. See Marc Levy, "The 


Greening of the United Kingdom: An Assessment of Competing Explanations," manuscript, annual 


meeting of the American Political Science Association, 1991, and Sonja Boehmer-Christiansen and Jim 
Skea, Acid Politics: Environmental and Energy Policies in Britain and Germany (New York: Belhaven 
Press, 1991) for examples of the kind of leadership | have described. 


28See Figure 1 and accompanying discussion on p. 7 of text. 


29See Caldwell, International Environmental Policy. For specific examples of the use of compensating 


concessions and/or issue linkages in the case of transboundary air pollution, see Benedick, Ozone 
Diplomacy, Levy, “European Acid Rain," and Barbara Bucholtz, "Coase and the Control of Transboundary 
Pollution: The Sale of Hydroelectricity under the United States-Canada Free Trade Agreement of 1988, 
Boston College Environmental Affairs Law Review 18, 2 (1990), pp. 279-318. 

30See Article | of the 1979 Convention on Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution as reproduced in 
Carter and Trimble, International Law, which documents this definition in greater detail consistent with prior 
and pursuant international air quality agreements. See Baumol and Oates, Theory of Environmental 
Policy, and Philip A. Neher, Natural Resource Economics: Conservation and Exploitation (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990) for discussions of air pollution as model transboundary externality. 
31Convention on Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution; both states are parties to the Nitrogen 
Protocol completed in 1983 . 

32The Westerlies, the dominant wind pattern in eastern North America, transported 2 tons of polluting 
emissions from the United States to Canada, .5-.7 tons in the opposite direction (estimates for 1979-80 ), 
according to John E. Carroll, Environmental Diplomacy: An Examination and Prospective of Canada-U.S. 
Transboundary Environmental Relations (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1983). See also William 
L. Schroeer, "Progress toward Canadian-U.S. Acid Rain Control," Nine Case Studies in International 
Environmental Negotiation," Lawrence E. Susskind, Esther Siskind and J. William Breslin, eds. 
(Cambridge: MIT-Harvard Public Disputes Program, 1990). The IJC was established by the 1909 
Boundary Waters Treaty for the discussion of U.S.-Canadian transboundary environmental concerns; 


creation of the BRCG followed the Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, which contains provisions for 
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the control, abatement and prevention of airborne contaminants, and the 1979 U.S.-Canada Joint 
Statement on Transboundary Air Quality. 

33 John McCormick, Acid Earth: The Global Threat of Acid Pollution (London: World Wildlife Fund, 1989), 
p. 154. In fact, Canadian negotiators interpreted the U.S. position as a request for Canadian compliance 
with American federal and state clean air laws related to choice of abatement technologies (Atikokan) and 
protection of pristine airsheds (Poplar). See also Carroll, Environmental Diplomacy. 

34See Canadian House of Commons, Time Lost: A Demand for Action on Acid Rain, Report to the 
Subcommittee on Acid Rain (Ottawa, 1984). For description of provincial abatement programs, see 
Canada-United States Air Quality Agreement, Progress Report (Governments of Canada and the United 
States, 1992); and for discussion of FTA terms for Canadian hydroelectricity sales to the United States, 
see Barbara Bucholtz, “Coase and the Control of Transboundary Pollution.". Hydroelectricity is already 
cheaper than fossil fuels, and the price differential is expected to favor the hydroelectric option as the U.S. 


Clean Air Act continues to decrease emission limits. 


35See McCormick, Acid Earth, on overall changes in Americans’ reactions to the acid rain threat. 


Responses by Congress and states to reports in 1983 by the Inter-Agency Task Force on Acid 
Precipitation, the National Academy of Sciences and a White House scientific panel were remarkable. 
Within a year, 16 bills or amendments to the Clean Air Act concerning acidic deposition were before 
Congress; six northeastern states--New York, Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts--had filed suit against the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for failing to curb acid 
rain; and New York alone had committed $4.3 million to study the acidic pollution of Adirondack lakes. The 
states most vulnerable to acid deposition include Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota; those dependent on the coal or electricity industries are West Virginia, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. . 

36See James M. Griedman and Michael S. McMahon, The Silent Alliance: Canadian Support for Acid Rain 
Controls in the United States and the Campaign for Additional Electricity Exports (Chicago: Regnery 


Gateway, 1984) on Canadian lobbies. Efforts on the part of the Canadian federal government and 


extragovernmental interest groups, notably the Coalition Against Acid Rain, to convince Americans of 
their nation's responsibility for environmental damage in Canada included television ad campaign as well 


as lobbying members of Congress and EPA officials. 


37The program, now being implemented , will issue allowances to companies equaling one ton of 


emissions; those companies best able to reduce their acidic emissions may se!l excess allowances to 
others to help offset their costs of controlling emissions. Issuing more allowances to major polluters, 
midwest utilities relying on West Virginia's high-sulfur coal for example, is intended to distribute control 
costs more evenly across the nation, and protect jobs in the short term. See Richard E. Cohen, 
Washington at Work: Back Rooms and Clean Air (New York: MacMillan Publishing Co., 1992). Although 
the 1970 CAAA listed sulfur and nitrogen oxides among the pollutants to be regulated by 1975, the acidic 
deposition was practically absent from congressional clean air debated in 1977 due to states’ inability to 
meet proposed emissions standards, industry opposition to emissions limits, and general lack of public 
concern. See James L. Regens and Robert W. Rycroft, The Acid Rain Controversy (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1988) and B. Ackerman and W. Hassler, Clean Coal/Dirty Air (1981)on early 
congressional debate over federal acid rain control programs. 

38Dennis Leaf, Director of EPA's Air Quality Division and leader of negotiating team, January 16,1993; 
see also Cohen, Washington at Work. Requests for provisions covering PSD and visibility protection are 
based on a U.S. programs designed to balance economic and environmental interests, protect public 
health and to maintain clean, clear air, particularly in natural parks and other areas of natural recreation, 
scenic or historic value. The U.S.-Canada agreement refers only to those sources that could cause 
significant transboundary air pollution. 

39The agreement's central provisions consist of reductions in both sulfur (by 10 million tons or 50 percent 
for the United States/ to 2.3 million tons or by 54 percent for Canada) and nitrogen (by 2 million tons for 
the United States/by approximately 100,110 tons for Canada) emissions from stationary sources, new 
Canadian regulations on emissions from mobile sources comparable to those in the United States, and 


commitments to prevent unnecessary deterioration of air quality and visibility. Note that Canada's 
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obligation to reduce nitrogen emissions will be met in part as a result of its compliance with the LRTAP 
nitrogen protocol, which prompted its not yet formalized 1990 Management Plan for Nitrogen Oxides and 
Volatile Organic Compounds. 

40See Canada's Green Plan (Government of Canada, 1990). The agreement's prohibition on unilateral 
changes in national regulation of acidic emissions ensures “bilateral" acid rain control; according to 
Environment Canada and the U.S. Transboundary Division, Canada also aknowledges the agreement as 
a format for the bilateral control of other transboundary air pollutants, such as gound-level ozone and air 
toxics, to be a major benefit. 

41See the (La Paz) Agreement Between the United States of America and the United Mexican States on 
Cooperation for the Protection and Improvement of the Environment in the Border Area, 14 August 1983. 
The U.S. position has been based on provisions in the agreement for state and local participation in the 
negotiation of priority issues, the Mexican position on provisions for consideration of domestic regulatory 
Capacity and exchange of information and technology. See also Carter and Trimble, International Law. 
42See McCormick, Acid Earth. 

43Carter and Trimble, International Law, Mexico's Secretariat of Urban Affairs and Ecology (SEDUE), 
Mexicana de Cobre and the National Finance Agency guaranteed that an acid plant to capture and 
convert sulfur dioxide would be operational by January 1, 1988, financing for the plant to be provided by 


the Canadian Development Corporation. 


44See Helen M. Ingram, “State Government Officials’ Role in U.S./Mexico Transboundary Resource 


Issues," Natural Resources Journal 28 (1988), pp. 431-449. Torn between the conflicting interests of the 
copper industry and evidence that emissions from the Phelps Dodge smelter were an increasing health 
threat, Arizona Governor Bruce Babbit at first supported the Department of Health Services opposition to 
renewing the smeliter's operating license. He then backed off, allowing a "conditional" permit on the 
basis of a temporary waiver from the EPA, which was denied. 

45Annex V to the La Paz agreement--Agreement of Cooperation between the Government of the United 


States of America and the Government of the United Mexican States Regarding International Transport of 
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Urban Air Pollution--was the immediate outgrowth of the Presidents' meeting. Although cities can 
exclude transboundary air pollution for the purpose of attainment calculations according to provisions in 
the United States' 1977 CAAA, there had previously been no authorized means of establishing the 
relationship between Mexico's emissions and U.S. air quality. 

46 Jesus Reynoso, Air Quality Program Supervisor, El Paso City-County Health and Environmental District, 
March 30, 1993. El Paso/Juarez was the first study area established under the transboundary urban air 
pollution agreement; San Diego/Tijuana and Calexico/Mexicali, where primary pollutant is agricultural dust, 


were added as study areas in 1991. 


47Gene Grossman and Alan B. Kruger, “Environmental Impacts of NAFTA," discussion paper #158 


(Princeton: Woodrow Wilson School, 1991). 

48 Arguing, in general, that NAFTA would provide incentives for additional maquiladoras--the 
approximately 1,700 plants in Mexico where imported raw materials are processed for export, which are 
already regarded as maior sources of air pollution in the border area--these national environmental groups 
immediately opposed the free trade agreement. These groups include the Sierra Club, the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Natural Resources Defense Council in the United States, and the Movimiento 
Ecologioco Mexicano and the Alianza de Ecologistas Mexicanos in Mexico. See William A. Orme, “Fast 
Track’ Opponents Can't Hide Behind Fig Leaf Anymore," Los Angeles Times, 12 May 1992 on the role of 
environmentalists in the NAFTA negotiations; see Gary Clyde Hufbauer and Jeffrey J. Schott, North 
American Free Trade: Issues and Recommendations (Washington D.C.: Institute for International 
Economics, 1992) and the |.L.W.U. District Council's So. California Newsletter, Spring 1992 on the role of 
organized labor. 

49Richard W. Ryan, "The North American Free Trade Agreement and Intergovernmental Management on 
the U.S.-Mexico Border: What is the Emerging Role for Local and State Governments?" presented at the 
Western political Science Association Meeting, 1993. “Fast track" refers to the President's authority to 
negotiate a trade agreement to be voted simply up or down in Congress, with no opportunity for 


amendment. NAFTA currently includes “green language," for example, provisions designed to prevent 
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the “downward harmonization" of environmental standards among Canada, the U.S. and Mexico. See 
Larry B. Stammer, “Impact on Environmental Questions, Los Angeles Times, 13 August 1992 and Thea 
Lee, "Happily Never NAFTA," Dollars and Sense, January/February 1993. 

50See Ryan, "The North American Free Trade Agreement and Intergovernmental Management." 
Consultations with Bill Jones, EPA Region #9 Air and Toxics Division and Hal Brown, San Diego Air 
Pollution Control District during January and February 1993, and an interview with Gaspar Torres, Imperial 


County Air Pollution Control District, on April 2, 1993 also influenced my characterization of the drafting 


and interpretation of the Border Plan. See also Larry B. Stammer and Judy Pasternak, "Mexico's Pollution 


Clean Up Tied to Trade Pact," Los Angeles, Times, 27 February 1992 on the link between NAFTA and 
Border Plan's non-air quality provisions. 

51See Annex IV to the La Paz agreement--Agreement of Cooperation Between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States Regarding Transboundary Air Pollution Caused by Copper 
Smelters along their Common Border, 29 January 1987. Annex IV also provides for notification of 
intentions to expand smelting operations and procedures for monitoring acidic emissions. 

52The U.S. 1990 CAAA require the federal government to establish an forum for addressing U.S.-Mexico 
air quality concerns, which EPA officials have recognized as a source of U.S. legislative support for their 
efforts to improve air quality in the border area. Lack of funding and a recent reorganization--SEDUE, the 
Urban Development and Ecology Secretariat" became SEDESOL, the "Social Development Secretariat" 
in May 1992--have made support for related efforts on the part of Mexican officials problematic. Despite 
glitches in these federal-state relations, the joint efforts of individual American and Mexican environmental 
Officials in selected areas have yielded observed improvements in border area air quality. See Integrated 
Environmental Plan for the Mexican-U.S. Border Area, and a review of provisions for financing the Border 
Plan in the International Environmental Reporter (Washington D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 11 March 
1992. See also previous note 19. 

53See, for instance, Douglass C. North, "Towards a Theory of Institutional Change," Quarterly Review of 


Economics and Business 37, 4 (1991), pp. 3-11, who argues that strategic individuals (and groups of 
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individuals) create and use domestic institutions to influence bargaining outcomes in their favor (not 


unlike the behavior of states in the case of international institutions). 


54 In particular, Keohane, Haas and Levy, /nstitutions for the Earth, suggest that “supporting” domestic 


efforts to improve environmental quality as one function of international environmental institutions. This 
assessment holds generally for the study of international political economy; see Stephen Haggard and 
Beth Simmons, “Theories of international regimes," /nternational Organization 41 (1987), pp. on the 
domestic sources of institutional objectives, and Helen Milner, “International Theories of Cooperation 
Among Nations," World Politics 44 (1991), pp.466-496 on the impact of international relations on 
domestic politics. 

SSwith reference to the model developed in this paper, Putnam, “Diplomacy and domestic politics," 
suggests that domestic ratification of international agreements serves to constrain the size of the set of 
cooperative outcomes, while Mayer, “Managing domestic differences" argues that divisions among 
domestic interest groups furthermore constrain the shape of that set. 

56Ariel Rubinstein, “The Choice of Conjectures in a Bargaining Game with Incomplete Information," Game 
Theoretic Models of Bargaining, Alvin Roth, ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985). 
57Although there are a multiplicity of Nash equilibria, there is only one equilibrium that is optimal in every 
subgame: Sj will not accept less than rj because Sj''s acceptance will guarantee Sj a small bargaining share; 
and Sj' will not demand more than rj because Sj''s rejection will only discount its own share in the next 
round; Sj therefor offers (rj, 1-rj), which a weak Sj immediately accepts. A similar logic applies throughout 


the Appendix, although it will not be repeated. 
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ZARATHUSTRA’S THIRD EAR: 
Typology & The Postmodern Appropriation of Nietzsche 


"lam a wanderer and a mountain climber, [Zarathustra] said to his heart; 
| do not like the plains, and it seems | cannot sit still for long. And 
whatever many yet come to me as destiny and experience will include 
some wandering and mountain climbing: in the end, one experiences only 
oneself." (ZAR: III.1) 


Introduction 

At the time of his death in 1900, Friedrich Nietzsche had 
become a celebrated figure on the magnitude of a contemporary rock 
star or Hollywood personality, a development with considerable 
irony for one who styled himself the most "untimely" thinker of the 
age.' The swiftest current of enthusiasm for Nietzsche in the 
early decades of the twentieth-century, however, ultimately emptied 
into the abyss of Nazism. Since the end of the Third Reich, the 
appropriation of Nietzsche by right-wing radicalism has given way 
to an essentially left-wing appropriation and celebration that 
seeks to reconstitute modern society according to a "postmodern" 
conception of politics. But the proponents of a postmodern order 


remain ardently committed to the (fundamentally modern) principle 


' In a recent study of Nietzsche's evolving influence on 


European and especially German society, Steven Aschheim documents 
the emergence of "a Nietzschean kitsch industry" which "testifies 
to a penetration [of Nietzsche-veneration] beyond the merely 
literary and philosophical." The extent of Nietzsche's celebrity 
by the turn of the century is epitomized by Giovanni Segantini's 
plan for a Gesamtkunstwerk: a three-dimensional replica of the 
mountain region in Switzerland—replete with running waterfalls— 
where Nietzsche composed Thus Spake Zarathustra. See Steven E. 
Aschheim, The Nietzsche Legacy in Germany, 1890-1990 (University of 
California Press, 1992), 35-36. See also, Jiirgen Krause, 
"Martyrer" und "Prophet": Studien zum Nietzsche-Kult in der 
bildenen Kunst der Jahrhundertwende (Walter de Gruyter, 1984), 77. 


2 
of equality.” To the extent that the postmodern project of con- 
structing a new social and political order builds on Nietzschean 
foundations, it poses the question of how Nietzsche's emphatic 
opposition to the egalitarian configuration of modern society bears 
on the matter of a postmodern politics which is no less 
egalitarian. 

By way of a prolegomena to a critical evaluation of postmodern 
political theory, I am here interested to explore an underlying 
connection between Nietzsche's rejection of the egalitarian 
predilections of modern politics’ and his extended discussion of 
the problem of finding an audience for his writings. To this end, 
my investigation takes shape as an inquiry into Nietzsche's 
conception of the problem of understanding and communication as 
well as of the necessarily related problem of interpretation. A 
preliminary but yet persistent question for Nietzsche's 
philosophical project, as he conceived it, was the question of its 
reception. I contend that the question of reception or audience 


is, in fact, simply a way of framing the problem of equality as it 


2 The most thorough-going attempt to construct a postmodern 
political theory upon Nietzschean foundations is that of Mark 
Warren in his Nietzsche And Political Thought (MIT Press, 1988). 
For Warren's evident commitment to a political framework of 
universal equality within which he seeks to craft a political 
theory out of Nietzschean categories see his discussion of the 
limits of Nietzsche's thought, 207-48. For an overview of post- 
modernism which locates the problem of equality among the central 
issues of justice, see Stephen K. White's treatment of "the 
responsibility to otherness" in Political Theory And Postmodernism 
(Cambridge University Press, 1991), 115-50. 


3 For examples of Nietzsche's opposition to the modern 


principle of equality see AC: 43; BGE: 44, 259; GOM: I.16. 


a 
arises for Nietzsche. In working through the matter of an audience 
suited for Nietzsche's writings, in other words, one must come to 
terms with the very problematic which defines Nietzsche's anti- 
egalitarianism—the dynamic of domination by which different and 
contrary human constitutions relate to one another. At bottom, the 
issues of communication, including reception and interpretation, 
are inextricable from the problem of difference as it arises within 
Nietzsche's conception of the world as "'will to power' and nothing 
else.™ 

The initial point to be made concerning the anti-egalitarian 
quality of Nietzsche's assessment of modern society, that society 
can only be properly understood as a constellation of distinct 


types, comes immediately to light in the prologue of Thus Spake 


Zarathustra—the philosophical drama which Nietzsche places at the 


center of his corpus.° In fact, the point appears to be the very 


one which the prologue itself means primarily to convey, inasmuch 
as it narrates Zarathustra's discovery that he has miscast his 
quest for the Ubermensch as a universal undertaking. [In the end, 
Zarathustra must recast his project within a typological framework. 
In the prologue, Zarathustra makes his first speech—actually three 


abortive attempts at what is identified as "Zarathustra's fore- 


preface, 4. 


| 4 BGE: 36. 
| 5 See EH: 


speech"*—and introduces his teaching on the Ubermensch, his answer 
to the impending crisis that arises from the fact that "God is 
dead."’ He addresses the Volk, gathered in the town's main square 
to witness a tightrope-walker attempt a dangerous crossing, and he 
solicits the concentrated energies of the Volk for a collective 
attempt at an even more dangerous crossing—that from Mensch to 
Ubermensch. It is thus implied that the quest for the Ubermensch 
is not a solitary but a social undertaking. As initially defined, 
in other words, the task propelling the drama of Thus Spake 


Zarathustra is essentially, if broadly, political. 


However, Zarathustra's initial speech on the Ubermensch is not 
well received. Zarathustra discovers that he is "not the mouth for 
these ears." The Volk are plainly not fit to receive his 
teaching. In effect, Zarathustra has misconceived his project of 
reconstituting modern society around the quest for the Ubermensch 
in the defunct terms of modern politics. At the conclusion of the 


prologue, Zarathustra therefore arrives at a "new truth":* the task 


° Nietzsche plays on the word Vorrede [prologue], designating 
the first speech which Zarathustra makes—and which constitutes 
sections three through five of the book's prologue—"Zarathustra's 
Vorrede." In effect, Zarathustra's initial speech represents a 
Vor-Rede, or “fore-speech," within a Vorrede. See ZAR: prologue, 
5. 


’ For a helpful explication of the crisis signified by the 


formula "God is dead," see Bruce Detwiler's chapter on "The 
Political Meaning of the Death of God" in Nietzsche and the 
Politics of Aristocratic Radicalism (University of Chicago Press, 
1990), 68-97. 


® ZAR: prologue, 5. 


° See ibid, 9. 
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of building a social order capable of engendering the Ubermensch 
cannot be formulated in populist or egalitarian terms, but demands 
a distinct type and requisite qualities for such an undertaking. 
Zarathustra's answer to the crisis of nihilism facing the modern 
world must consequently be reformulated in typological and 
hierarchical terms.” And human association must likewise be 
conceived and constituted anew, that is, as a hierarchical order of 
discrete human types. 

The inhabitants of the town square (Nietzsche's symbol for 
civil society) reveal that they have no "ears" for Zarathustra's 
project. Modern political life is devoted to the preservation and 
well-being of the common lot of men—the Volk, or "herd," as 
Zarathustra comes to designate them. But Zarathustra would define 
human association in terms of cultivating rare and exceptional 


beings with a view to surpassing mankind as such: "Man is something 


that ought to be overcome."!! Confounding Zarathustra's expecta- 


tion, the Volk are moved by his description of "the last man"—the 
instantiation of the material contentment at which modern political 
life aims. Zarathustra thus realizes that it is only a kindred few 
who are repelled, as he is, by the image of the last man. In 


effect, a regeneration of European civilization cannot base itself 


0 "Pellow creators, Zarathustra seeks, fellow harvesters and 
fellow celebrants .. . Never again shall I speak to the Volk: for 
the last time have I spoken to the dead." Ibid. 


'! Ibid, 3 [my translation]; see also I.10. 
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on the Volk,” but calls for a new "caste" configured within a 
steeply hierarchical order and devoted to the common project of 
bringing a new category of being, an Ubermensch, into existence.” 
But what qualities define or demarcate the "type" by which man 

as such might be overcome? To an important extent, this basic 


typological problem drives the unfolding drama of Thus _ Spake 


Zarathustra. In short, it is the question of what constitutes 


Zarathustra as a type—the central question (according to 
Nietzsche) of this text.” At the same time, the problem of 
defining Zarathustra as a type is inextricable from the issues of 
speaking and hearing, the initial difficulty with which the drama 
of Zarathustra confronts us as readers. Simply put, are we such as 
have “ears" for Zarathustra? And to what extent is any reception 
of Zarathustra's words conditioned by typological factors? Indeed, 
Nietzsche's play on the word Vorrede—a germanization of the Greek 


prologos designating, at least since Euripides, the introductory 


2 The ready dismissal of the quest for the Ubermensch by the 
Volk betokens perhaps a subtle repudiation of the vdlkisch 
sentimentality which imbued the cultural politics of the radical 
(and eventually fascist) right in Germany. Nietzsche was 
intimately acquainted with this brand of cultural politics from his 
early involvement with Wagner and his movement. On the vdlkisch 
bent of the proto-fascist right see Fritz Stern, The Politics of 
Cultural Despair (University of California Press, 1961). 


3 Nietzsche calls for "a new caste that would rule Europe" by 
means of "a long, terrible will of its own that would be able to 
cast its goals millennia hence" at BGE: 208. Compare likewise 
Zarathustra's speeches "On War And Warriors" (I.10) and "On The 
Thousand And One Goals" (1.15). 

4 See Nietzsche's description of Thus Spake Zarathustra as 


originating with the problem of Zarathustra as a type at EH: Zar, 
i-2. 
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narrative that relates preliminary knowledge necessary to an 
understanding of the plot to follow—marks the problematic of 
speaking and hearing as the entryway into the saga of Thus Spake 


Zarathustra. 


The preliminary question of this text, then, is that of "fore- 
speech" [(Vor-Rede]: what comes before speech in order that genuine 
communication might transpire? In particular, what conditions a 
proper reception of Zarathustra's speeches? Zarathustra's Vorrede 
brings to light an unbridgeable divide between those for whom the 
Ubermensch signifies "the Sinn of the earth" and the Volk for 
whom "the last man" images every guiding aspiration.” [In brief, 
the failure of Zarathustra's fore-speech truly to communicate with 
its audience underscores the typological cast of Nietzschean 
hermeneutics. But we need first to explore further the structure 
of Nietzschean typology before we can fully appreciate in what way 
Nietzschean hermeneutics are typological. 


In the first instance, then, Zarathustra's quest for the 


Ubermensch entails seeking out a suitable audience for his 


teaching. As he initially frames it, the problem consists in an 
incompatibility between Zarathustra's "mouth" and the "ears" of the 
Volk. And the physiological terms of this originally Biblical 


metaphor” deserve perhaps a degree of emphasis. It is Nietzsche, 


'S The German word Sinn is cognate with English "sense" and has 
more or less the same range of possible connotations: i.e. sense, 
meaning, instinct, etc. 

16 See ZAR: prologue, 3-5. 


7 Consider, for example, Psalms 78: 1-2 and Matthew 13: 1-35. 


8 
after all, who contends that a genealogical under-standing of the 
modern condition "requires first a physiological investigation and 
interpretation, rather than a psychological one." Psychological 
traits, in other words, are secondary phenomena—spiritualizations, 
so to speak, of the body. Correspondingly, Nietzsche proffers an 
essentially physiological divide between the "well-constituted" and 
the "ill-constituted" that spawns what he represents as a permanent 
antagonism underlying the prevailing values of the modern social 
and political order." 

We need yet to consider, of course, the question as to how 
Nietzsche conceives of the equation by which the "well-constituted" 
come to be such. And, to be sure, history factors into this 
equation. Indeed, Zarathustra acknowledges that he had ultimately 
to create companions for himself because he did not find any.” At 
the same time, however, a point emphasized by Gilles Deleuze 
concerning Nietzsche's conception of power is worth recalling: 
aifferences in quantities of power or force are not only 


irreducible, but these also necessarily express themselves in 


qualitative terms.?! In effect, the most important qualitative 


GOM: I.17 (note). 
Gee ibid, 1.13, 
See ZAR: III.3. 


See Gilles Deleuze, Nietzsche & Philosophy (Columbia 
University Press, 1983), 43-44. 
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categories (e.g. active or reactive)” in Nietzsche's interpre- 


tation of human action and association can be said to express, at 
bottom, physiological disparities of power or force. As such, the 
emphasis which Nietzsche gives to physiology in his assessment of 
modern political life serves to underscore certain biological 
parameters of the spiritual maladies which he attributes to the 
modern world. 

The best resource for exploring what I have termed Nietzsche's 
typological hermeneutics may well be the autobiographical Ecce 


Homo, subtitled "How One Becomes What One Is." In Ecce Homo,” 


Nietzsche offers no less than a physiological account of himself. 
He sketches, in fact, an intricate dynamic of history and biology 


by way of introducing to the world the author of the "highest" and 


"deepest" book (Thus Spake Zarathustra) yet written” and the 
foremost "disciple of the philosopher Dionysus" who stands ready to 
present humanity with its “most difficult challenge" so far.” 
Nietzsche points to the feat entailed in the composition of Thus 


Spake Zarathustra as testimony to his authenticity as a singular 


thinker with a task of world-historical proportion. Whether anyone 


22 See Nietzsche's characterization of the master's affirmative 
mode of existence as essentially active, while the resentful 
existence of the slave is reactive at GOM: I.6-7, 10. 

% The phrase ecce homo [behold the man] is what Pilate 
exclaimed upon presenting Christ, scourged and mockingly adorned 
with a purple robe and crown of thorns. See John 19:5. 


74 See EH: preface, 4. 


% Ibid, 1-2. 
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is prepared to receive that testimony, however, remains open to 
question. Like Zarathustra, Nietzsche here defines his 
philosophical activity as a quest and project.*% Moreover, he 
likewise confronts immediately the problem of communicating that 
project. Nietzsche must address the problem of audience and, 
therefore, the art of writing and the vocation of reading. He 
describes his "perfect reader," in turn, as "a monster of courage 
and curiosity" and as "a born adventurer and discoverer"; quoting 
Zarathustra, moreover, he emphasizes that his writings are meant 
for a select type: "To you, the bold searchers, researchers, and 
whoever embarks with cunning sails on terrible seas." 

At the center of the dynamic between writer and reader is the 
question of experience. According to the Nietzsche, "nobody can 
get more out of things, including books, than he already knows. 


For what one lacks access to from experience one will have no 


ear." The matter of "ears" and the problem of hearing are here 


joined to the question of "experience." In order to understand an 


utterance, text, or collection of linguistic signs one must be able 


* Nietzsche assumes the role in Ecce Homo of burlesquing 


revered idols. He describes himself as a Hanswurst [clown or 
buffoon], the impish theatrical figure whose insolent humor is a 
mode of truth-telling (compare Shakespeare's fool). See destiny, 
1. In effect, Nietzsche plays the satyr, the original Hanswurst, 
and Ecce Homo takes on the function of a satyr-play (the tradi- 
tional accompaniment of classical tragedy) preparing its audience 
for Nietzsche's version of tragic drama, Thus Spake Zarathustra. 


71 BH: books, 3; see also ZAR: III.2. 


78 EH: books, 1. 
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to map these symbols onto the terrain of one's own experience.” 
It is on the common ground of overlapping experience that genuine 
communication occurs. As such, even books cannot supply one with 
what is not already in some rudimentary sense a part of one's 
experience. At the same time, however, Nietzsche predicts that 
whoever among his readers "is related to me in the height of his 


aspirations will experience veritable ecstacies of learning" as a 


result of an engagement with his books.” Nietzsche plainly does 


not assume that the experiential fore-knowledge by which one gains 
access to his writings is identical to his own. A typological 
affinity, rather than a strict identity, is required. Nietzsche, 
in fact, employs typological classification in a somewhat flexible 
manner to delineate, on the one hand, discrete types like himself— 
a singular combination of blood and circumstance—and, on the 
other, relatively broad classes of types bound together by certain 
familial traits (such as, related aspirations arising from a set of 
common sensibilities) and a corresponding range of experience. It 
is clearly from this latter category that Nietzsche seeks readers 
and followers. 

In this same context, however, Nietzsche relates an exchange 


with Heinrich von Stein (a young Wagner-enthusiast who admired and 


* "Words are acoustical signs for concepts; concepts, however, 
are more or less definite image signs for often recurring and 
associated sensations, for groups of sensations. To understand one 
another, it is not enough that one use the same words; one also has 
to use the same words for the same species of inner experiences; in 
the end one has to have one's experience in common." BGE: 268. 


30 EH: books, 3. 


sought instruction from Nietzsche as well) who confessed that he 
had not understood a word of Nietzsche's Zarathustra: "I told him 
that this was perfectly in order: having understood six sentences 
from it—that is, to have really experienced them—would raise one 
to a higher level of existence than 'modern' men could attain."*! 
Nietzsche thus indicates that the challenge of hearing his words 
also contains an historical component. Present-day or "modern" 
ears are ill-suited for his writings. Indeed, Nietzsche speaks 
elsewhere of how the practice of reading in antiquity was 
conditioned by highly refined rhetorical sensibilities, not to 
mention specially trained physical capacities, which modern 
readers, for whom oratory is largely a lost art, do not share.” 
But Nietzsche's works presume more than the oratorically condi- 
tioned ears of ancient readers;*® they presume an "experience" of 


the modern world. Moreover, it is in this latter realm that one 


3} Ibid: books, 1. 


2 "The laws of written style were [in antiquity] the same as 
those for spoken style; and these laws depended partly on the 
amazing development and the refined requirements of ear and larynx, 
partly on the strength, perseverance, and power of ancient lungs. 
A period in the classical sense is above all a physiological unit, 
insofar as it is held together by a single breath. Such periods as 
are found in Demosthenes and Cicero, swelling twice and coming down 
twice, all within a single breath, are delights for the men of 
antiquity who, from their own training, knew how to esteem their 
virtue and how rare and difficult was the delivery of such a 
period. We really have no right to the great period, we who are 
modern and in every sense short of breath." BGE: 247. 

% It is with reference to his discussion of the rigors of 
reading as practiced by the ancients, no doubt, that Nietzsche's 
description of how properly to read his works ("the way good old 
philologists read their Horace") should be understood. See EH: 
books, 5; compare BGE: 246-47. 
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can perhaps most readily examine the intricate weave of historical 
and physiological (or natural) elements out of which Nietzsche's 
typological analysis is fashioned. 

Nietzsche contends that the physiological make-up of a given 


being necessarily conditions his experience of himself and of the 


world, which is to say, his experience of life. Behind every 


valuation, therefore, stands an experience of life fundamentally 
rooted in the innate properties of a specific type of body. 
Nietzsche thus emphasizes particular constitutional traits in his 
typological designations: "the strong" and "the weak," "the 
healthy" and "the sick," "the well-constituted" and "the ill- 
constituted," etc. He likewise traces the asceticism which 
priestly castes introduced into the world back to a characteristic 
morbidity of priests as such, that is, as a type, that emanates 
from specific bodily disorders. He refers to an "intestinal 
morbidity and neurasthenia which has afflicted priests at all 
times" as the root cause of the various ascetic practices (e.g., 
"certain forms of diet," "fasting," "sexual continence") and even 
the "entire antisensualistic metaphysic" by which such types sought 
relief from their physical condition.” To be sure, Nietzsche's 
diagnoses lack medical precision, but the emphasis on the body as 
the primary source of the psychic state from which an ascetic 


outlook on life arose is clear enough.* In this way, Nietzsche 


4 GOM: I.6. 


33 Nietzsche also lists a morbid disposition, along with 


delicacy and kindness, among his father's innate traits. See EH: 
wise, l. 
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offers his own "physiological investigation and interpretation" of 
the dominant moral tradition of Western civilization, illustrating 
his contention that the problem of value is not simply, or even 
primarily, a psychological one. Similarly, when Nietzsche 
identifies the key to comprehending Zarathustra as a type, it is 
the "physiological presupposition" of Zarathustra's "great health" 
[groBe Gesundheit] to which he points.” At the same time, 
however, Nietzsche's treatment of the typological puzzle which 
Zarathustra represents drives home the point that a genuine 
understanding cannot come simply from explication, but requires a 
corresponding experience of groSe Gesundheit.* 

Nietzsche also makes clear that "the healthy" can be infected 
by "the sick," and "the strong" overpowered and dominated by "the 
weak." In his own case, moreover, he explains that his unique 
health derives to an important extent from his history of sickness. 


In short, the many physical ailments and resultant suffering which 


% In the famous note at the end of the first essay from On The 
Genealogy of Morals in which Nietzsche calls for "a series of 
academic prize-essays" to advance historical studies of morality, 
he likewise insists that the question of values and valuations 
requires, in each instance, "a critique on the part of medical 
science" as well. See GOM: I.17 (note). 


% Nietzsche, in fact, takes his description of groBe 


Gesundheit from an earlier work since, in his words, "how could I 
explain this concept better, more personally, than I have done in 
one of the last sections of the fifth book of my gaya scienza." 
Ibid. The conflation of a good and a personal explication of 
Nietzsche's concept of grofe Gesundheit sheds light on the subtitle 
of Thus Spake Zarathustra: "A Book for None and All." Though the 
book has ramifications for all, it will only be truly accessible to 
one who fully shares Nietzsche's experience. 


37 See EH: zar, 2. 
| 
| 

| 
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afflicted Nietzsche for most of his adult lifetime gained him 
access to the perspective of nihilism.” And it is the experience 
of the decadence of modern nihilism in one with singular powers of 
introspection and self-rejuvenation that makes possible finally the 
overcoming of nihilism. As Nietzsche explains it: "Looking from 
the perspective of the sick toward healthier concepts and values 
and, conversely, looking again from the fullness and self-assurance 
of a rich life down into the secret work of the instinct of 


decadence—in this I have had the longest training, my truest 


experience."*° Moreover, the experience of these two opposite 


perspectives is essential to the task of regenerating European 
culture. A unique history in combination with a rare nature thus 
occasions a singular type: "Now I know how, have the know-how, to 


reverse perspectives: the first reason why a ‘revaluation of 


% In Ecce Homo, Nietzsche links the originality of his insight 
into the modern condition to his "dual descent" from a frail and 
sickly father who died at thirty-six (the very age at which 
Nietzsche too reached "the lowest point of my vitality") and a 
robust mother who enjoyed a long life. At the same time, the 
"extreme poverty of blood and muscle," which Nietzsche traces 
ultimately to his infirm father, nevertheless made a rare 
"Spiritualization" possible. A panoply of physical ailments, 
including "the torments that go with an uninterrupted three-day 
migraine, accompanied by laborious vomiting of phlegm," supplied 
the requisite conditions for thinking through "with very cold blood 
matters for which under healthier circumstances I am not mountain- 
climber, not subtle, not cold enough." In this way, Nietzsche's 
constitutional infirmity opened the door to "experience" in matters 
of decadence, though he is quick to stress that his mind was never 
affected by these physical afflictions: "All pathological 
disturbances of the intellect, even that the half-numb state that 
follows fever, have remained entirely foreign to me to this day." 
See ibid: wise, 1. 


40 Ibid. 
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values' is perhaps possible for me alone."*! 

Nietzsche's experience of nihilism is both personal and 
generational. It results, moreover, both from physiological and 
historical conditions. But it is the peculiar dynamic between 
Nietzsche's experience of the world as a nihilist and his 
experience of the world as the embodiment of a vitality capable of 
fully affirming life as such that affords him special authority and 
accounts for his uniqueness as a type. Structured by history but 
propelled by underlying physiological impulses and instincts, this 
dynamic transforms Nietzsche's physical torments and spiritual 
enervation into the groBe Gesundheit——"a new health, stronger, more 


seasoned, tougher, more audacious, and gayer than any previous 


health"—in terms of which he types Zarathustra.” As a type, 


then, Zarathustra (and Nietzsche as well) becomes possible only 
within specific historical parameters. At the same time, however, 
that becoming is decreed, like a fate, by a fixed ontology.® 
Nietzsche thus represents himself not as an arbitrary happening, 
but as, ultimately, an inescapable "fatality." 

iii. 


With the typological self-analysis of Ecce Homo in view, it is 


useful to consider again the divide which separates Zarathustra 


“ Ibid: zar, 2. 


8 Nietzsche thus delineates two varieties of decadents: "a 
typically morbid being" who "cannot become healthy, much less make 
itself healthy" and "a typically healthy person" (such as Nietzsche 
himself) for whom the experience of disease "can even become an 
energetic stimulus for life." See ibid: wise, 2. 
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from the Volk. In effect, Zarathustra's initial speech details two 
contending orders for a world in which "God is dead." Zarathustra 
urges the Volk to receive the Ubermensch as "the Sinn of the 
earth;" nevertheless, it is his vision of the peace and material 
satiety enjoyed by "the last man" that animates the Volk.* 


Zarathustra's inability to transmit, from mouth to ear, the Sinn of 


the Ubermensch illustrates a typological difference in sensibility 


that Nietzsche ascribes to different and contending experiences of 
life. After long holding to the very nihilistic premises which yet 
sustain the modern world,® Zarathustra too has made himself 
healthy as he has refashioned himself into the herald of the 
Ubermensch.* Whether the initial conceptualization of the 
Ubermensch conveyed by Zarathustra's Vorrede betrays that he has 
not, in fact, fully convalesced from a degenerate mode of existence 


is nevertheless a question at which we can here only point in 


“ As such, the Volk reveal themselves to be fully committed to 
the ends of the modern state as outlined by Hobbes: peace, security 
and material contentment. See Leviathan (Penguin Books, 1981), 
223. 


4 See Zarathustra's confession of having likewise once suf- 
fered from the delusions of "the afterworldly" at ZAR: I.3. 
Similarly, Nietzsche explains "what the name Zarathustra means in 
my mouth" with the contention that "Zarathustra was the first to 
consider the fight of good and evil the very wheel in the machinery 
of things: the transposition of morality into the metaphysical 
realm, as a force, cause, and end in itself, is his work." EH: 
destiny, 3. 


4% Nietzsche describes his own rejuvenation as a function of an 
underlying physiology and defining vitality: "I took myself in 
hand, I made myself healthy again: the condition for this—every 
physiologist would admit that—is that one be healthy at bottom." 
Ibid: wise, 2. 
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passing. Suffice it to say that Zarathustra initially formulates 
his teaching in the traditionally religious (and metaphysical) 
categories of redemption and justification. For Zarathustra, it is 
the Ubermensch who now promises to redeem man and to justify human 
history. 

The miscommunication between Zarathustra and the Volk arises 
from what might be termed a typological disjunction that blocks a 
true reception of Zarathustra's teaching because it depends on a 
corresponding inner experience which is alien to the Volk. Those 
who have never known the overflowing vitality which prescribes a 
genuinely affirmative stance towards life cannot comprehend 
Zarathustra's teaching on the Ubermensch, nor his critique of the 
competing ideal by which modern political life is guided. Where 
the image of the last man evokes nausea in Zarathustra, it elicit 
the enthusiasm of the Volk. Zarathustra is thus led to conclude 
that only kindred types can receive his teaching: "Fellow creators, 
Zarathustra seeks, fellow harvesters and fellow celebrants: what 
are herds and shepherds and corpses to him?".* Zarathustra 
reformulates his quest, in other words, in typological terms. 

This disjunction is further elaborated by Nietzsche's 
reflection on the question of style in speaking or writing. 


According to Nietzsche, the art of style in language aims to 


7 ZAR: prologue, 9. One might also note that Zarathustra 
addresses his followers in the Motley Cow as "brothers" and 
ultimately tags his true companions as his "children." See ibid: 
1.40 & 241.3. 


; 
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"communicate a state, an inward tension of pathos,* by means of 
signs, including the tempo of these signs." The standard of every 
good style is therefore a proper translation of an internal 
occurrence, or complex of occurrences, into a set of symbols by 
which an internal state is then outwardly represented. In 
Nietzsche's words: "Good is any style that really communicates an 
inward state, that makes no mistake about the signs, the tempo of 
the signs, the gestures—." Nietzsche also emphasizes, however, 
that an effective communication necessarily presupposes "those 
capable and worthy of the same pathos."” Elsewhere, Nietzsche 
identifies the will to power as a "pathos."” When fully 
elaborated, in other words, the inner complex which the art of 
style is concerned to communicate is recognizable as what Nietzsche 
termed the defining essence—the will to power—of every 
individual. On Nietzsche's theory of the will to power, Deleuze is 
again helpful: "The will to power is the element from which derive 
both the quantitative difference of related forces and the quality 


that devolves into each force in this relation."*' Alternately 


% The word pathos is, of course, a transliteration of a Greek 
noun which derives from the verb paskein and is commonly understood 
to refer to the inner experience of a passion or emotion. In its 
most basic sense, the verb signifies the passive sensation of 
"being acted upon," and thus, "to suffer." The noun, then, conveys 
the notion of being acted upon, typically by an internal force or 
impulse, resulting in a particular "state" or "condition." 


® EH: books, 4. 

° "The will to power [is] not a being, not a becoming, but a 
pathos—the most elemental fact from which a becoming and effecting 
first emerge—" WP: 635. 


‘| Deleuze, 50. 
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stated, the will to power designates that aspect of a given 
individual (whom Nietzsche understands always as a certain "quantum 
of power" or force)” which expresses the dimensions of that 
individual as a determinate quantity of force—a determination 
which can only be made, of course, in relation to other, proximate 
and contending forces—but expresses it necessarily as a 
qualitative difference, that is, as action or reaction. For our 
purposes, however, the point to be made is simply that Nietzsche 
places the elements of style in the service of communicating the 
intricate operations of an internal dynamic by which the will that 
constitutes discrete individuals forms itself. 

That internal state is clearly not an altogether steady one. 
Every genuine individual, moreover, will experience something of an 
individual "tension of pathos." Zarathustra therefore speaks of 
virtues too exalted for names:* the deployments of a truly 
original will to power. Similarly, a style may be "good," insofar 
as it properly represents an internal state, but yet find no 


audience to receive it. Such was the case, Nietzsche insisted, 


with Thus Spake Zarathustra: "My Zarathustra, for example, is still 


looking for [ears]—alas, it will have to keep looking for a long 


time yet!"* Here we confront again the typological character of 


Nietzschean hermeneutics. Hearing Nietzsche aright requires a 


3% See GOM: I.13. 


3 See ZAR: I.5. 


4 EH: books, 4. 
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special ear, a "third ear" as he sometimes calls it.* And such an 
ear marks one as a given type, or at least, as belonging to a 
select typological genus. To be sure, Nietzsche likewise 


understands hearing, or reading, to be an art which must be 


cultivated. As we have seen, however, Nietzsche consistently 


traces typological classifications back to physiology—sharp 
hearing presupposes, in the first instance, that one be born with 
good ears. 

Nietzsche thus believes his writings to be, in a sense, self- 
selecting, so crafted as to be truly audible only to those few who 
are typologically suited for them. As he says concerning the 
speeches of Zarathustra: "Such things reach only the most select. 
It is a privilege without equal to be a listener here. Nobody is 
free to have ears for Zarathustra." By the same token, he 
represents his authentic readers as possessing certain powers of 
intuition such that "where you can guess, you hate to deduce."* 
As noted, Nietzsche expects his words to transmit to his readers 
the inner dynamic from which his very constitution takes its 
configuration. In his speech "On Reading And Writing," Zarathustra 
thus praises “only what a man has written with his blood" and 


explains that whatever is written with blood "does not want to be 


3 See BGE: 246. 


% "How many Germans know, and demand of themselves that they 
should know, that there is art in every good sentence—art that 
must be figured out if the sentence is to be understood!" Ibid. 


3’ EH: preface, 4. 


% See ibid: books, 3. 
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read but to be learned by heart." At the same time, he compares 
aphorisms (Nietzsche's characteristic formal style) to the peaks of 
a mountain. With his abbreviated, aphoristic style, in other 
words, Nietzsche points to the apex of an arduous exercise of 
intelligence. One moves, as it were, from peak to peak: "but for 
that [as Zarathustra puts it] one must have long legs." 
Zarathustra therefore addresses only those who are "tall and 
lofty." Again, Nietzsche indicates that his writings are 
consciously directed towards a highly specific audience which is 
distinguished by its capacity to supply something unspoken whereby 
Nietzsche's terse and often riddling compositions translate 
themselves into a commanding view of life from unsurpassed heights. 

Inextricable from the matter of style is the question of 
taste. Zarathustra's inaugural speech effects a significant 
miscommunication, but it would be a mistake to say that nothing is 
thereby communicated. The response to Zarathustra by the Volk, in 
other words, is not one of utter bewilderment. In its own terms 
the Volk readily comprehends, and so chooses between, the 
alternatives which Zarathustra sets forth. What the Volk exhibits 
is a concerted taste for the petty contentment personified by the 
last man and a corresponding lack of a taste for the heroic pathos 
with which Zarathustra adorns the quest for the Ubermensch. More- 


over, Zarathustra's vision of a world whose Sinn is supplied by the 


° ZAR: I.7. In the same speech, Zarathustra deplores the 
influence of a mass readership on modern culture: "That everyone 
may learn to read, in the long run corrupts not only writing but 
also thinking. Once the spirit was God, then he became man, and 
now he even becomes rabble." 
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Ubermensch evokes in the Volk something close to a visceral 


response. Zarathustra's contemptuous depiction of the guiding 
ideal of modern political life is brought to an abrupt end when the 
Volk overwhelms his speech with its jeering petition to trade the 
Ubermensch for the last man. At the same time, Zarathustra detects 
an icy hatred in the derisive laughter of the Volk: "And now they 
look at me and laugh: and as they laugh they even hate me. There 
is ice in their laughter."® 

Corollary to the typological insight which Zarathustra gains 
from his experience with the Volk is the revelation of an inherent 
antipathy underlying this relationship. The animosity which the 
Volk harbors for Zarathustra as herald of the Ubermensch 
corresponds, in turn, to the contempt which Zarathustra feels for 
the aims and ideals of the Volk. Giving rise to this antipathy is 
the instinctive aversion which each experiences for the aspiration 
which animates and attracts the other. And it is here, in the 
recognition of contending aversions which ultimately define the 
relationship of Zarathustra and the Volk, that we directly confront 
the question of taste in Nietzsche. Elsewhere, Nietzsche links 
aesthetic experience and sensibility to "the biological values of 
what is useful, beneficent, life-enhancing." In effect, the 


structure of what we know as taste—the counter, but yet companion, 


° Ibid: prologue, 5. Note also the jester's subsequent threat 
to Zarathustra: “You are hated by the good and the just, and they 
call you their enemy and despiser. . . It was your good fortune 
that you were laughed at .. . But go away from this town, or 
tomorrow I shall leap over you, one living over one dead." Ibid, 
8. 
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experiences of being spontaneously drawn toward and/or repelled 
from a thing—derives ultimately from the dictates of a specific 
typology. As Nietzsche explains: "In every case it is a question 
of the conditions of preservation of a certain type of man: thus 
the herd man will experience the value feeling of the beautiful in 
the presence of different things than will the exceptional or over- 
man, "* Competing tastes—as well as the contrasting styles to 
which these tastes attach themselves—express an irreducible 
conflict by which discrete and contrary human types contend for 
power, that is, for the social and political conditions within 
which each, as a type, might flourish. 

Iv. 

We come finally upon the problem of equality as it arises for 
Nietzsche. Viewed through a typological lens, human society 
reveals itself to be a constellation of tastes and sensibilities 
which institute the conditions that provide for the well-being and 
enhancement of a given type, or family of types.” On Nietzsche's 
analysis, political life amounts to a typological ordering in which 
a prevailing ethos defines the terms of human association by means 
of ideals, principles, moral systems and so forth. Behind every 


ordering, however, stands a perpetual contest among the various 


sl WP: 804. 


° "I teach: the herd seeks to preserve one type and defends 
itself on both sides, against those who have degenerated from it 
(criminals, etc.) and those who tower above it. The tendency of 
the herd is directed toward standstill and preservation, there is 
nothing creative in it." Ibid: 285. Compare also, 276, 280, 284, 
286, 464. 


types, or most fundamentally, among the contending kinds of force 
which given types instantiate.® Zarathustra thus encounters a 
hostile reception for his teaching on the Ubermensch, particularly 
from those—"the good and the just"—whom the prevailing order 
seeks to foster. In the course of Book I, the political education 
which Zarathustra receives in the prologue as a result of his 
encounter with the Volk finds perhaps its most direct application 
in his cultivation of a warrior caste which he sets immediately 
against the "New Idol" of the modern state.% 

According to Nietzsche, "[{t]he well-being of the majority and 
the well-being of the few are opposite view points of value."© A 
social order devoted to the well-being of the mass of men, in other 
words, stands opposed to one dedicated to the cultivation of the 
few. As the confrontation between Zarathustra and the Volk is 
meant to illustrate, moreover, the possibility of a reconciliation 
between the many and the few is constrained by the fact that 


communication, in a full sense, is impossible.® In effect, a 


% "Examine the background of every family, every organization, 
every commonwealth: everywhere the struggle of the sick against the 
healthy—a silent struggle as a rule, with petty poisons, with 
pinpricks, with sly long-suffering expressions, but occasionally 
also with that invalid's Phariseeism of loud gestures that likes 
best to pose as 'noble indignation.'" GOM: III.14. 


“ See ZAR: I.10 & 11. 
6 GOM: I.17 (note). 


% Consider, in this context, the following unpublished note: 
"But the 'higher nature' of the great man lies in being different, 
in incommunicability, in distance of rank, not in any kind of 
effect—even if he made the whole globe tremble." WP: 876 [my 
translation]. 
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common understanding between them necessarily implies the dominance 
of one or the other, inasmuch as such an understanding must base 
itself on a set of terms meant to give expression to the very 
qualities which distinguish each as a discrete type. In this 
light, the universalism of modern social analysis reveals itself to 
be merely a strategy by which the prevailing "herd type" seeks to 
subject, even to eliminate, all rivals. Conditions suited to the 
majority of men come to be identified with humanity as such.” 

It is in this same light that Nietzsche views the egalitarian 
cast of modern politics. The institution of political equality 
enables the domination of that type of being which is most common. 
As such, political equality necessarily fosters conditions inimical 
to the well-being of rare, "higher" types. Modern nihilism, for 
example, does not pose a universal threat; rather, it endangers 
only certain types, such as Nietzsche himself. These same 
conditions likewise make possible a mode of existence in which the 
type labelled "the last man" flourishes. Indeed, the typological 
character of the impending danger posed by nihilism is evident in 
Nietzsche's description of it as a weariness of modern man: "The 
sight of man now makes us weary—what is nihilism today if it is 
not that—We are weary of man."* This “hopelessly mediocre and 
insipid man" has nevertheless come "to feel himself as the goal and 


zenith, as the meaning of history."® The very ideal which moves 


8’ See GOM: I.13; WP: 53, 275, 510-12. 


1.12. 


° Ibid, 11; compare ZAR: prologue, 5. 
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the Volk, it turns out, is the source of the malady afflicting 
modernity's richest and most promising spirits. 

The typological quality of Nietzsche's teaching clearly poses 
a number of questions for a postmodern politics which would root 
itself in Nietzsche and yet adhere to the principle of equality. 
A serious exploration of these questions must be left for another 


occasion. Here, we can only point the way. The postmodern 


sensitivity to “otherness,"” if viewed through the typological 


lens of Nietzsche's social analysis, demands a sustained reflection 
on the question of how otherness can be accommodated, let alone 
fostered, within a social order premised on equality. As we have 
seen, it is an elemental concern with the preconditions of 
difference that underlies Nietzsche's opposition to the modern 
commitment to equality. Moreover, special attention needs to be 
given to a vestigial universalism which continues to frame 
postmodern social analysis. Postmodernism's defining concern with 
diversity, for example, cannot appropriately express itself within 
the conceptual structure of a unitary standard of rights or 
justice, if it is truly to escape what Nietzsche saw as modernity's 
metaphysical inheritance. Indeed, a truly Nietzschean account of 
the problem of justice would entail a typological exposition of the 
different claims as well as perhaps an attempt to place them ina 


definite rank and order. 


” See White, 19-23. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Except where otherwise indicated, I have used Walter 
Kaufmann's highly reliable translations of Nietzsche's published 
works. My system of reference is explained below. The form of 
reference which has increasingly become the international 
standard--citing the volumne and page number from Nietzsche Werke: 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe, edited by Giorgio Colli and Mazzino 
Montinari--has the disadvantage of not providing any clue to those 
who do not have ready access to these volumnes as to where the 
quotation appears. 


AC Antichrist: preface-62 


BGE Beyond Good and Evil: preface-296 


EH Ecce Homo: 
preface: preface, 1-4 
wise: "Why I am so wise," 1-8 
clever: "Why I am so clever," 1-10 
books: "Why I write such good books," 1-6 
bt: "The Birth of Tragedy," 1-4 
um: "The Untimely Ones," 1-3 
hah: “Human, All-Too-Human with two Sequels," 1-5 
day: "Dawn, Thoughts about Morality as a Principle," 1-2 
gs: "The Gay Science ('la gaya scienza')" 
zar: "Thus spake Zarathustra, A Book for All & None," 1-8 
bge: "Beyond Good and Evil, Prelude to a Philosophy of 
the Future," 1-2 
gom: "Genealogy of Morals, A Polemic" 
ti: "Twilight of the Idols, How One philosophizes with 
a Hammer," 1-3 
cw: "The Case of Wagner, A Musician's Problem," 1-4 
destiny: "Why I am Destiny," 1-9 


On the Genealogy of Morals: 
preface: preface, 1-8 
I: First Essay, 1-17 
II: Second Essay, 1-25 
III: Third Essay, 1-28 


Will to Power: 1-1067 


Thus Spake Zarathustra: 
preface: preface, 1-10. 
I: part I, speeches 1-22 
II: part II, speeches 1-22 
III: part III, speeches 1-16 
IV: part IV, speeches, 1-20 
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Introduction’ 


What motivates political cooperation? In attempting to answer this question, political scientists 
have used a variety of methods including formal modeling, experiments, and studies of actual political 
phenomena. Their work has provided us with a number of valuable insights, however, there remain 
significant gaps in our understanding. These gaps result from three main factors. First, such an 
overwhelming emphasis has been placed on self-interest as a motive for cooperation that we have 
learned very little about other motives.? Even when another type of motivation is considered, 
generally it is either treated as a competing explanation for cooperation and a dichotomy is set up 
between it and interest, or it is subsumed under the category of interest. Second, progress in our 
understanding has been hindered because little attention has been paid to the meanings that individuals 
attribute to their own and others’ cooperative efforts. Rarely are political actors’ own words taken into 
account. Finally, the complex contexts in which cooperation occurs is often ignored. Instead every 
effort is made to hold constant all variables except the few being studied.’ 


In this study a rhetorical analysis is conducted of the discourse surrounding Black-Jewish 
relations in the United States to gain a better appreciation of motives for cooperation. The statements 
analyzed are from popular and academic publications and from interviews conducted with African 
Americans and Jews involved in cooperative projects between members of the two communities.‘ 

The variety of sources allows me access to different types of discourse including face-to-face dialogue 
between African Americans and American Jews, pronouncements aimed at the general public, and 
opinion pieces written primarily by African Americans for an African American readership or by Jews 
for a Jewish readership. 


From the discourse collected I have extracted explicit statements of explanations as to "why 
Blacks and Jews do or do not cooperate," and arguments made as to "why Blacks and Jews should or 
should not cooperate." The statements can be divided into three broad types of motivation -- interest, 


'This paper is based on research I conducted for my dissertation (Alperin 1993). Financial assistance for that 
research included a Dissertation Special Grant and a J. Putnam McMillan Fellowship for Research Travel 
awarded by the University of Minnesota, and a Joyce Foundation Fellowship awarded to me by Grinnell College. 
I also wish to acknowledge John L. Sullivan for the comments and suggestions he gave me on earlier drafts of 
this analysis. 


*For an excellent discussion of the emphasis which has been placed on self-interest as an explanation for 
political behavior see Mansbridge (1990). 


°A more comprehensive discussion of the contribution and limitations of previous studies can be found in 
chapter 2 of Alperin (1993). 


‘Those interviewed included individuals involved in cooperative efforts in Chicago between African 
American individuals and organizations and the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs (JCUA). I also interviewed 
participants in a group called Black and Jewish Women in Dialogue (BJWID), based in the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


principle, and identification with members of another group. In the first section of this paper each 
type of motivation will be described and examples of statements which fit into each category will be 
presented. In the next three sections I will evaluate the degree to which the treatment of motivation 
for cooperation in political science corresponds to these everyday discussions of motivation. In section 
2, I will consider whether the heavy emphasis placed on "interest" in political science is duplicated in 
everyday discourse. By conducting an analysis of a random sample of some of the discourse, I have 
estimated, at least in very broad contours, the relative frequency with which the different types of 
arguments are made. In section 3, I look at the relationship between different types of motives. In 
political science there is a tendency to treat different types of motivation as distinct and competing 
explanations for cooperation. Is this how different types of motivation are treated in the rhetoric 
surrounding Black-Jewish relations or are there differences? Finally, in section 4, I will consider the 
nature of the debate about motivation. In political science the question of motivation is generally 
treated as one about which scholars argue, but not necessarily as a question which is part of the 
political phenomenon being studied. To what extent is the debate about motivation part and parcel of 
the phenomenon of Black-Jewish relations? What are the important elements of the debate? These 
are the type of questions addressed in the final section of this paper. 


Three Types of Motivation for Cooperation 


Interest 


To say that self-interest motivates one person to cooperate with another is to suggest that the 
motivation is based on some good which the first person will receive from the cooperative behavior or 
some negative outcome which will be avoided. 


In a similar way one could say that group interest motivates a person to cooperate because of 
some good one’s group will receive for the cooperative behavior or some negative outcome which will 
be avoided. When interest of any kind is described as the motivator in the rhetoric of Black-Jewish 
relations, it almost always refers to group interest and not individual self-interest.° Because of the 
emphasis on group interest in the discourse, the term "interest" used throughout the rest of this 
dissertation refers to group interest unless otherwise indicated. 


There are a number of different sub-types of interest arguments. Each sub-type identifies the 
benefits to be gained or negative outcomes to be avoided. One common type of interest argument in 
the rhetoric of Black-Jewish relations focuses on the "common enemies" of African Americans and 
Jews. The general argument is that certain groups wish to do harm to both Jews and African 
Americans and that their efforts will be enhanced if Jews and African Americans are fighting between 
themselves. An example of this argument is given by Rose: 


“In fact, an assumption held throughout most of the discourse is that the self-interest of individual Jews is 
tied to Jewish group interests and that the self-interest of individual African Americans is tied to the group 
interests of the African American community. 
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Others, seeing that once again Blacks and Jews are targets of reactionary forces, know that 
unless there are serious attempts to reason together and to reforge the old alliances, both 
groups will be used by those who have little use for either (Rose 1981, 69). 


The actual identity of the common enemy varies somewhat, but generally the reference is to 
some group on the far right such as "the small virulent nest of neo-Nazis" who bombed a synagogue 
in Atlanta in 1958 (Blumberg 1983, 33), or David Duke and his supporters in more recent times (West 
1992, 15; Smothers 1989). 


A more general variant of this argument is that a tolerant social climate is important for both 
communities. Rising levels of prejudice in society, whether tied to a specific hate group or not, is 
seen as dangerous for both African Americans and Jews. Working against this kind of hateful social 
climate is seen to be in the common interest of both. So for example Silberman argues in the 
following that fighting anti-Semitism is in the interest of Blacks: 


Because of millennia of hatred and destructiveness to which anti-Semitism is linked, not to 
mention its consequences in our own time, any use of political anti-Semitism goes beyond 
shouting "fire" in a crowded theater; it runs the danger of lighting the fire itself. And in that 
fire, blacks, no less than Jews, are bound to be burned. For all the real and imagined conflicts 
of interests between blacks and Jews, members of both groups have a common interest in 
maintaining a society in which prejudice and hatred play a declining, rather than increasing 
role (Silberman 1979, 14). 


An extension of this viewpoint is based on an empirical argument about the connection 
between poverty and injustice and rising levels of social disorder, instability, and intolerance. At the 
National Conference on Black-Jewish Relations sponsored by Dillard University in 1989, John Jacob, 
President and CEO of the National Urban League, argued that "the continuing racial disadvantage that 
afflicts African Americans" is not only "an affront to traditional black and Jewish values" but also a 
"source of instability that threatens African Americans and Jews" (Jacob 1989, 8). For both 
communities, then, true security needs to be measured "not by economic achievement but by social 
stability and social fairness" (Jacob 1989, 6). It is thus in the interest of Jews to work to eliminate the 
racial disadvantage of African Americans. 


Another version of this argument focuses less on right wing extremists and the climate of 
prejudice they promote and more on society’s elite members and enduring prejudiced values. For 
example, Reverend Charles Spivey explained in an interview that he sees the "white power structure," 
which he believes is the "common enemy" of both Blacks and Jews, not as a monolithic thing but as 
"attitudes, intentions, institutional practices, all of which constitute a milieu, a mind set in the face of 
which Blacks and Jews have to themselves operate" (Spivey 1988). According to this viewpoint, 
racism and prejudice are not an aberration, but are built into the structure of American society. 


A point worth noting is that in the "common enemies" type of argument, non-cooperators are 
sometimes made to appear as fools. Reminding us of Martin Luther King Jr.’s warning that if we 
cannot leam to live as ‘brothers-we wilt-perish as fools, Zakim seems to indicate that fools are those 
who define their community’s interests so narrowly, or in such a short term fashion, that they cannot 
see the community’s true interests. In trying to make the point that the problem of hatred is too big 
for either community to solve alone he tells a parable of the wilderness: 
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Two people are camping in the woods, just settling down into their sleeping bags beneath the 
stars when a grizzly bear catches their scent and charges - grabbing their knapsacks, they run 
as fast as they can to escape this humongous creature - just as the bear begins to gain on them, 
one of the guys stopped to put on his sneakers - the other stopped and exclaimed, you can’t 
stop now - putting on your sneakers won’t help you outrun the bear - His buddy smirked and 
said, I don’t have to outrun the bear -- I only have to outrun you (Zakim 1989, 1-2). 


The criticism of non-cooperators is that they fail to protect their own interests by not 
cooperating against a common enemy and instead promote the interest of the common enemy. For as 
Reverend Spivey explains, 


the people who benefit from the friction between Blacks and Jews are the whites who manage 
and maintain the power and who manipulate that kind of situation to their own advantage 
(Spivey 1988, 6). 


Another type of interest argument made in favor of cooperation uses the language of "mutual 
needs," "similar agenda," and "common concerns," rather than the language of "common enemy." 
Often such arguments are very general ones with few specific needs or concems identified. Those 
authors who are more specific tend to provide us with explanations as to why the two communities 
cooperated in the past, rather than arguments about why the two communities ought to cooperate in 
the future. Furthermore, the common concems mentioned are often "prejudice" and "discrimination" 
and so in effect such arguments turn out to be almost the same as the "common enemies" arguments 
discussed above. As an example, several authors described the fact that both Blacks and Jews had a 
common interest during the 1950s and 1960s in making sure that discrimination in housing and 
employment were struck down by the courts or made illegal through congressional action (Loury 1986, 
23; Thomas 1980, 16; Zakim 1989, 4). 


In some cases individuals do not identify mutual interests which motivate members of both 
communities to cooperate, but instead distinguish interests which motivate Jews to cooperate with 
African Americans from interests which motivate African Americans to cooperate with Jews. For 
example, a number of individuals have observed that African Americans are more often motivated to 
participate in a dialogue effort in the hopes that it will lead to some form of action on issues of 
employment, affordable housing, and other pressing concerns in the Black community. Jews, on the 
other hand, are said to "invest in dialogue as a form of insurance against anti-Semitism" (Pogrebin 
1991, 15). Pogrebin has been a participant in a dialogue group of Black and Jewish women in New 
York City. She and a Black member of that group have concluded that the differences in motivation 
explain why Black women’s participation in the group dropped off, while the Jewish women’s 
participation remained fairly high. 


I had suggested there was something wrong with Blacks for dropping out of the dialogue when 
in fact there was something wrong with the dialogue for failing to serve the needs of its Black 
participants. Because the Jewish agenda -- creating alliances -- was being fulfilled, Jews kept 
showing up at the meetings. But the Black agenda -- cooperative activism -- had stalled, so 
some Black women had stopped coming (Pogrebin 1991, 28).° 


*Similar observations about differing motivations and levels of participation have also been noted by 
participants in the Twin Cities and Chicago dialogue groups which I studied. 
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Principle 


Arguments based on principle suggest that individuals are, were, or ought to be cooperating 
based on some enduring standard of behavior or higher value. The question is not the specific 
interests of the parties involved, but certain values which dictate cooperation. In contrast to the 
terminology of “mutual need" and "common interests," the words and phrases used to express this type 
of motivation include "values" (Jacob 1989), "moral struggle" (Page 1986), "idealism" (Mintz 1989), 
"social conscience" (Schmier 1983), "social justice" (Kasindorf 1989), and "fairplay" (Mintz 1989) 
among others. The concept of "commitment," and the notion that the struggle is all inclusive rather 
than particularized, are also common in these explanations and arguments based on principle. 


Of course the origins and types of values raised vary depending upon who is making the 
argument. Some say that the source of these values or standards originates in a set of religious beliefs. 
In other cases the proponent of cooperation points to certain democratic ideals of our country, or to a 
more specific political ideology such as liberalism, feminism, or socialist thought as the source of a 
particular principle. In still other cases, the speaker or writer does not identify the source of the 
principle. Perhaps they believe their audience is aware of the source, or that the principle is so well 
accepted that no particular authority needs to be cited. 


Statements identifying Judaism and Christianity as sources of principles which motivate 
political cooperation are fairly common in the discourse surrounding Black-Jewish relations. In some 
instances the emphasis is on similarities in spiritual traditions within the two communities. Roberts 
points to the importance of beliefs in a covenant with God, living in redemptive history, and following 
the prophets of social justice as factors which have helped to unite "Black and Jewish leaders around 
human rights in the United States" (Roberts 1990, 2-3). In other cases the author will focus on the 
religious motivation of only one of the communities or even a subset of one of the communities. So 
for example, Friedman argues that the activities of the early German-Jewish community in the United 
States on behalf of Black citizens was a direct result of the philosophy of Reform Judaism (Friedman 
1986, 18).’ 


Statements which identify "America’s democratic values" as the motivation for cooperation 
often rely on the notion of a "vision" "promise" or "dream" that is not yet realized, an ideal toward 
which we as American citizens are striving. Jacob, for example, talks of "our common belief in the 
vision of an America based on equality in an open, pluralistic, integrated society" (Jacob 1989, 8), and 
Mintz of the need for our "united efforts...to secure the promise of America for all Americans" (Mintz 
1989, 3). Epstein claims that a shared vision of America brought the two communities together in the 
1950s and 1960s by arguing that Jews shared Martin Luther King’s dream of what America could be 
(Epstein 1988, 35). Usually these arguments remain at a fairly general level since the more specific an 
author is when defining his or her ideal vision, the more likely it is that some individuals will take 
exception to it. 


Reform Judaism is one of four primary branches of Judaism in the United States. The other three are the 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reconstructionist movements. The Reform movement was founded in Germany. 
The early Reform movement in the United States placed less emphasis on cultural and religious rituals and 
Hebrew, and instead emphasized the study and practice of ethical principles from the Judaic religious tradition. 


Several authors indicate that the values which led them to cooperative behavior combine 
religion and American democratic principles. For example, after his congregation’s temple was 
bombed in 1958, Rabbi Jacob Rothschild explained that even if he knew in advance that his 
outspokenness in favor of civil rights might lead to such a bombing, he could not and would not have 
remained silent. The rigorous demands of Judaism are not easy to live by, he explained, but failing to 
do so was more dangerous because then we weaken the principles of democracy. Conversely, 


..when we fall short of the goals of freedom and equality set forth by the founders of our 
Republic, we have demeaned our religious faith (Blumberg 1983, 32-33). 


This type of association of democratic principles and religious themes can also be found in language 
used by African American Christian ministers. 


Other speakers and writers argue that the principles of cooperation which motivated Black- 
Jewish cooperation in the past or present come from either one or both group’s belief in a liberal 
ideology (Brickner 1985, 26; Newby 1981, 58; Rose 1981, 64). For instance, many argue that Jews 
participated in the civil rights movement in the 1950s and 1960s and vote in higher proportion for 
most Black candidates than other white voters because they hold liberal beliefs. A similar argument is 
that Blacks and Jews have cooperated with each other politically because for the most part they share 
a liberal ideology. The two arguments, while similar, are not identical. The first argument indicates 
that Jews follow a set of liberal principles which lead them to support issues which happen to be high 
priorities for most African Americans. For this first argument to be valid, it does not matter why 
African Americans support those same issues. It could be for ideological reasons or it could be out of 
self interest. For the second argument to be valid, however, both communities must come together 
because they use the same ideological principles to guide them on specific issues on the political 
agenda. 


Instead of liberalism, some observers of Black-Jewish relations identify socialist traditions as 
having promoted cooperation between members of the two communities (Kaufman 1988b, 43; 
Strickland 1988, 50-51). As is the case with liberalism, there are two different types of explanation 
provided as to how leftist thinking motivated cooperation. In some cases it is argued that certain 
groups in both communities shared beliefs and organizational affiliations. In other cases it is simply 
claimed that one or the other of the communities joined political efforts because of their radical 
beliefs, while no specific explanation is made for members of the other group participating in those 
same efforts. Authors discussing radical political traditions within the two communities, however, are 
more likely than those focusing on liberalism, to identify specific subsections of the two communities 
which cooperated with each other and the particular set of historical circumstances which brought 
those subsections together. 


Still others claim that principles of feminism call for cooperation between members of the two 
groups. Of course, just as there is no single understanding of feminism, there is no single principle 
upon which such cooperation is called for. By simplifying a very complex discussion among 
feminists, one could identify two major principles which promote such cooperation. First, for those 
feminists who argue that the struggle-against gender-oppression must take priority over struggles 
against all other forms of oppression, there is the principle that all women, including Black and Jewish 
women, must put aside their differences in the name of a global sisterhood. In recent years, however, 
more feminists thinkers and activists have emphasized the interrelationship between oppression based 
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on sex, race, class and other social differences. Their call for cooperation is more often based on the 
principle that "no one is free, when others are oppressed."* 


Identity 


The third main type of motivation described here is identity. In this case, individuals are 
motivated to cooperate with members of the other group because they "identify" with members of that 
other group. By "identify" I do not mean that they consider themselves an actual member of that 
other group. Rather individuals will describe a sense of kinship, strong emotional bond, deep 
empathy, or sense of intimate understanding for members of the other group. 


Generally, individuals will argue that such an identification results from similarities in the 
experiences of the two communities. In the case of rhetoric surrounding the relations between African 
Americans and American Jews, the most commonly identified similarity is that the histories of both 
communities include suffering and persecution. So the claim is made that Jews and Blacks cooperate 
because they identify with each other as fellow “underdogs,” "outcasts," "victims," or "minorities." 
The specific historical references that are made within these arguments varies. Sometimes the 
connection between the slavery of ancient Israelites and slavery of Blacks in this country is 
emphasized (Drake 1984; Edley 1989; Kroloff and Tucker 1989). In other cases the parallel between 
Europe’s historical treatment of Jews (before the holocaust) and America’s treatment of African 
Americans (Schmier 1983), or between the deaths of Africans aboard slave ships and the deaths of 
Jews in Nazi concentration camps is emphasized (Parks 1978, 14). Frequently members of one 
community are said to speak up for the other community during a particular crisis because that crisis 
situation reminds them of their own suffering in the present or past. So for example, pogroms, 
directed against Jews in Eastern Europe at the tum of the century, were condemned by the editors of 
many Black newspapers, who noted the similarities of such pogroms to lynchings of Blacks in this 
country (Foner 1975, 360-62; Shamis 1984, 4). In another example, a Black attomey in a letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Defender argues that "Jews supported anti-segregation legislation in the 60s... 
because of the tragedy of the... holocaust and historical discrimination against Jews in Europe" (Howel 
1979, 9). 


Beyond similarities in suffering, strong identification is also based on similarities among the 
two communities in their determination to break their shackles. Their long histories of fighting 
discrimination and their quests for "deliverance, freedom, liberation" are also said to increase 
empathetic feelings between members of the two communities. Often the common experience of 
struggle is couched in biblical metaphors. For as Roberts (1990) indicates "the cry of the Exodus, *Let 
My People Go!’" strikes a responsive and collaborative cord between Jews and Biacks." Or in 
Zakim’s words the "exodus inspired prayers and let my people go liturgies ... largely created the 
sentimental hold we have for each other" (Zakim 1989, 5; see also Gold 1989). 


Before concluding the discussion of identity, a final point should be made. In written analyses 
and even more commonly in dialogues between the two communities, individuals will use the 


“One of the most comprehensive discussions of the relationship between principles of feminism and Black- 
Jewish relations can be found in Bulkin, Pratt, & Smith (1984). 
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rhetorical mode of personal narrative to describe when they started to identify with members of the 
other group and when they first came to see Blacks and Jews as having a special bond. The salience 
of this identification is perhaps conveyed most clearly in such narratives. In the quotation which 
follows we lear about that moment of realization for Cherie Brown, a Jewish activist who leads 
workshops throughout the country on coalition building.’ 


Her [Cherie Brown’s] current commitment to black-Jewish alliance-building reflects a 
realization that she traces back to a moment during her early childhood in a working-class, 
largely Orthodox Jewish neighborhood in Cleveland. "I remember walking down the street and 
being struck by the image of a black woman I passed," she says. "I saw in her face the same 
pain I saw every day in my father’s eyes. Suddenly I knew that, somehow, blacks and Jews 
must have a special bond" (Stone 1984, 6). 


Frequency of Different Types of Arguments 


One goal of this analysis is to determine the relative frequency with which different types of 
explanations and arguments for cooperation occur within the discourse of Black-Jewish relations. Of 
necessity this determination will be inexact. First, it would be virtually impossible to collect all the 
discourse about this topic since much of what is said occurs in private conversations. Second, even if 
the search was limited to published materials the task might not be feasible. Indexes of published 
works are not complete. In addition, so much has been published on this topic that it would take 
years for a single researcher to analyze it all. Despite these problems it was possible to conduct an 
assessment which was both systematic and comprehensive enough to lend strong support to the 
propositions that 1) interest is by no means the single explanation given for cooperation, and 2) 
principle and identity are identified as motivations for cooperation with almost as much frequency, if 
not more, than interest. 


The assessment of relative frequency was based on a random sample of fifty articles on 
relations between African Americans and Jews from popular magazines and academic journals 
published from 1979 through 1990.'° By conducting an extensive search for articles within this 
specific period and by using a random sample of them, the likelihood that a particular bias would be 
introduced into the type of articles chosen was greatly reduced. 


*Cherie Brown is the founder and executive director of the National Coalition Building Institute and has 
written guides on coalition building and Black-Jewish dialogues (Brown 1984, 1987). She and Arlene Allen led 


the workshop for the second leadership conference sponsored by the Twin Cities Black and Jewish Women in 
Dialogue. 


While the assessment of relative frequency is based on these fifty articles, the other analyses in this paper 
rely on additional sources, including magazine and journal articles from the 1979-90 period which were not 


randomly chosen, journal and magazine articles from other time periods, interviews, speeches, excerpts from 
books, and newspaper articles. 
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The articles from which this random sample was drawn were found using a combination of 
methods. On-line and cd-rom index services were used at the University of Minnesota, Grinnell 
College, and Minneapolis Public Libraries. The Jewish Council of Urban Affairs gave me access to 
their files of clippings on the topic. Bibliographies and footnotes in other works led me to still more 
sources. Finally, friends, colleagues, and family members regularly sent me relevant clippings. 


The on-line services included the following: Academic Index, Ageline, American History and 
Life, Family Resources, Magazine Index, PsychINFO (the enhanced version of Psychological 
Abstracts), Public Affairs Information Service, Religion Index, U.S. Political Science Documents. The 
cd-rom services used were ProQuest and Sociofile. Finally, citations were also drawn from the hard 
copy index entitled Index to Black Periodicals. 


The search strategy was to find indexed records of article citations which included both the 
terms "Jews" and "African Americans” or related terms such as "black," and "Judaism" in any one of 
the fields of the record. Hundreds of citations were found using this strategy. Some of these articles 
were eliminated before the random sample was selected because the title or abstract indicated that the 
article was not about relations between the two communities in the United States. Articles which 
focused on literature, music or other art forms produced by African Americans and Jews, but which 
did not pertain to relations between the communities, were eliminated. In addition articles which 
focused on issues outside of the United States were also eliminated. Finally, articles describing 
comparative studies which included the two communities, but did not address relations between them 
were excluded. An example of the last type was an article which reported the results of a 
psychological study of how members of different racial and ethnic groups experience physical pain. 


The final list included 219 articles. The 219 articles were organized alphabetically by 
periodical title. Within each periodical grouping, the articles were organized by date, the oldest listed 
first. Articles appearing in the same publication on the same date were arranged by page number, the 
lower page number appearing first. Each of the 219 articles was numbered consecutively and a table 
of random numbers was then used to choose fifty articles from the list of 219." 


The analysis of these fifty articles supports the hypothesis that interest arguments for 
cooperation do not overwhelm principle and identity arguments for cooperation in the rhetoric of 
Black-Jewish relations. Indeed in this sample, arguments based on principle were raised more often 
than interest arguments, and identity arguments were raised almost as often as interest arguments. 
Twenty-four of the fifty articles had at least one direct statement about motivation for cooperation 
between African Americans and American Jews which could be clearly identified as pertaining to 
interest, principle, and/or identity.'* In twelve of those articles the author stated (or agreed with a 


“A listing of the 219 articles in the population which also identifies the 50 in the random sample is available 
from the author. The random number table used in this analysis is from Babbie 1992, 496-497. 


‘Eleven authors identified motivations (whether they agreed with them or not), which do not obviously fit 
completely into one of the three categories of interest, identity, or principle. These include paternalism, guilt, 
friendship, or a general desire to reduce tensions between the two groups. In all but one of the eleven articles, 
one or more of these arguments were raised in addition to, and not to the exclusion of, motivations which did 
Clearly fit into the identity, interest, or principle categories. For a more complete discussion of motivations which 
do not fit into three categories see the following sections in this paper entitled "Multiple Motivations" and 
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quotation or paraphrase by someone else who stated) that interest was at least one of the motivations 
for cooperation between the two communities. This compares to fifteen for principle and ten for 
identity. 


A more detailed count shows that in twelve of the twenty-four articles, authors identified more 
than one type of motivation as relevant (seven authors’ statements fit into all three categories; two 
authors’ statements fit into interest and principle categories; three fit into principle and identify; and 
zero fit into interest and identity). In six articles, the author indicated his or her agreement with a 
single type of motivation (three for interest, three for principle, and zero for identity). 


In the remaining six articles (of the twenty-four) the authors identified arguments for 
cooperation, but did not indicate, either explicitly or implicitly, agreement with them. In one case the 
author discussed the interest argument, but did not agree or disagree. In another case the author 
discussed principle as a possible motivator, but did indicate her own opinion on the matter. In two 
cases authors raised identity arguments. In the first case the author disagreed with that explanation, 
and in the second case the authors did not argue for or against identity as a motivator. Two other 
authors identify two types of motivation each, one identified principle and identity, and the other 
identified principle and interest. Neither of the two indicated agreement or disagreement with those as 
motivators. 


Multiple Motivations 


In the first two sections of this paper, distinctions were drawn between three different types of 
motive for cooperation, illustrations were provided for each type, and an estimation of the frequency 
with which these types arise in the rhetoric was presented. As the preceding analysis makes clear, the 
three general types of motivation which had been identified (interest, principle, and identity) are each 
well represented in the discourse. In other words, interest by no means overwhelms the other two 
motives in the rhetoric as one might have expected based on the heavy emphasis placed on interest in 
the political science literature. 


In this section the ways in which authors and speakers discuss multiple motivations will be 
examined. While some political scientists include other motives besides self-interest in their analyses, 
it is even more common for individuals trying to explain or argue for cooperation between Blacks and 
Jews to incorporate a number of different motives into their analyses. Indeed, of those authors in the 
random sample who discussed motivation at all, more identified multiple types of motivation than 
identified a single type of motivation. However, their treatment of multiple motives is very different 
from the treatment of multiple motives in political science studies. In particular, individuals writing 
about Black-Jewish relations rarely treat non-interest based motives as dichotomous in relation to self- 
interest, nor do they tend to subsume them within a broadened definition self-interest as are the 


"Debates Over Motivation". In twenty-four of the fifty articles there was no statement by the author, nor was 
there a quotation or paraphrase of someone else, which indicated why African Americans and Jews cooperated in 
the past or the present or reasons why they ought to cooperate. 
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tendencies within political science.'* How then do speakers and writers describe multiple motives for 


cooperation? In examining the discourse in greater detail, I found that there are at least three general 
ways in which multiple motives for cooperation are presented. 


In one format, an author or speaker will identity several motives as distinct, but reinforcing, 
incentives for cooperation. In other words, he or she might argue that the degree to which one wants 
to cooperate based on interest, and the degree to which one wants to cooperate based on principle, 
both contribute to one’s overall willingness to cooperate. For example, in describing why he spoke 
out forcefully for civil rights in Atlanta during the 1950s, Rabbi Jacob Rothschild included both 
motives of principle and interest. The "rigorous demands of Judaism" and "the goals of freedom and 
equality set forth by the founders of our Republic” are motives based on principle. The fact that hate 
is "easily transferable from one minority to another" means that each community also has an interest 
in cooperating together to oppose such hatred (Blumberg 1983, 32-33). In other situations the author 
will make a similar case using principle and identity, or interest and identity. 


A second way in which multiple motives are presented is for the observer to indicate that the 
two motives are distinct, but that one type of motive influences the other. For example John Jacob 
(1989, 4) argues that a common identity as people who have been "denied rights and freedom" was a 
factor in the "virtually unanimous African American support for Israel from its birth through the late 
1960s." In addition, he argues, this identity of one who has lived through hardship has led both 
communities to stress such values as social justice and fairness and civil rights" and in tum led both 
communities to "support socially progressive causes"(Jacob 1989, 6). In other words identity as 
underdogs has directly influenced the communities to cooperate, but it also indirectly influenced 
cooperation by promoting principles of social justice. 


A third way in which multiple motivations are presented is more complex. Rather than seeing 
such motives as distinct, they are presented as being inextricably intertwined. The analytic distinctions 
which are drawn in much of the academic literature (and in earlier parts of this paper) become less 
relevant. For example, a Jewish supporter of Jesse Jackson explained her involvement in his campaign 
in the following way: 


When I was young, I was taught that being Jewish means... 

You don’t cross picket lines. 

You work for peace. 

You fight for social justice. 

You never forget the suffering of your people, a link to the suffering of others. 
You value learning and dialogue. 

(Sabina Virgo quoted in Strickland 1988, 52). 


Virgo’s identity as a Jew is not only linked to the "suffering" of her people and others, but also to a 
commitment to certain principles of behavior. While we can separate the motive of identity and 


The treatment of multiple motives in political science is described in greater detail in chapter 2 of Alperin 
(1993). 
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principle analytically, it appears from Virgo’s message that she does not experience them as distinct 
but as intricately intertwined motives.’ 


Furthermore, the importance to one’s identity of behaving according to certain values is 
magnified when the alternative is to identify with those who have oppressed you. A good illustration 
of this comes to us from stories about Dave Pearlman, a Jew who immigrated from Russia to the 
United States in the 1880s. These stories were passed down through his descendants and gathered by 
Louis Schmier for an article in American Jewish History. In the following excerpt from these stories, 
Dave argues with Sam, his older cousin, who is trying to teach him the ropes of being both a peddler 
and an American: 


Sam: We have to do what the goyim’® like. There are so many of them here; and we are 
alone....Is it so bad that they should hate someone else for a change? Let them. It 
keeps them too busy to bother with us. 


And what makes us better than the goyim if we only watch? ...Is that why I had to 
leave my family and to come to America -- to be a cossack? We did not like that 
treatment in Russia, why should we like it here if it is used on someone else? If we 
did not like the goyim for what they did to us, why should the schwartzers’® like 

what is being done to them? We should understand them because in this way they are 
like us. Is it so terrible to want to help those people and be kind to them and treat 
them like menschen (human beings)? (from Schmier 1983, 48-49). 


The story and all its details may or may not be true,’’ but the fact that this piece of family 
folklore was passed down from one generation to the next suggests that identity and principle were 
important to this family’s understanding of the relationship among Jews, Blacks, and white Southern 


“Viewing different motives as closely intertwined in the way that Virgo does is not the same as subsuming 
one motive under the category of another motive. For an example of the later see Axelrod’s argument that a 
sister’s concern for her brother is a part of her self interest (Axelrod 1984, 6-7). 


'SGoyim is the plural of goy in Yiddish and means non-Jews. In this case the two men are specifically 
referring to white Southern non-Jews in the United States and non-Jews in Russia. As Leo Rosten (1968) 
indicates in The Joys of Yiddish, "Just as some Gentiles use ’Jew’ as a contemptuous synonym for too-shrewd, 
sly bargaining ("He tried to Jew the price down,’...), so some Jews use goy in a pejorative sense." That seems to 
be the case in these quotations. 


‘*Schwartz means black in Yiddish and Schwartzers referto black people. Just as the word goy is 
sometimes used in a pejorative sense (see footnote immediately preceding this one), schwartzer is also sometimes 
used in such a way. However, Dave Pearlman does not seem to be attaching any negative connotation to the 
term in the quotations cited here. 


"’Schmier (1983, footnote 2) does argue for the accuracy of the stories. 
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"goyim." In addition, as was the case with Virgo, Dave’s argument suggests a way in which these two 
motives are not distinct, but rather are intimately connected to each other.'® 


In these first three ways of understanding multiple motivations, it is clear that the motives are 
not being treated as competing, dichotomous, either/or explanations for cooperation. This is more 
obvious because these authors present us with examples in which two or more motives push 
individuals in the direction of cooperation. But even in cases when two motives are said to push in 
different directions, one toward cooperation and one away from cooperation, few writers or speakers 
on Black-Jewish relations treat the motives as dichotomous in the sense that only one motive or the 
other is relevant to whether or not cooperation occurs. Some argue that one motive was stronger in 
one period than another, or that the actual historical situation changed and along with it the interests of 
the two communities changed, but rarely does an individual argue that interest, principle, or identity, 
by itself, fully explains why cooperation did or did not occur. 


For example, some commentators suggest that both interest and principle influenced Jews and 
Blacks to cooperate through the mid-1960s. After that time, however, the communities are said to 
have turned inward and the interest motive began to weigh more heavily in decisions about 
cooperation. Thus in later years, when interests pushed against cooperation and principle pushed 
toward cooperation, these commentators imply that less cooperation occurred because the interest 
motive now outweighed the principle motive. ("After Andrew Young” 1979; Kaufman 1988a, 277- 
278; Dunbar 1989). The point of describing this argument here is not to claim that this is necessarily 
an accurate description of that transition in history. Rather the point is to illustrate that motives are 
often described within the rhetoric of Black-Jewish relations as historically contingent rather than 
permanent features of human nature. In addition, what is said to change over time are not just specific 
interests, but also the degree to which interest influences cooperation vis-a-vis other motives. 


To summarize, while motives are sometimes treated as mutually exclusive, dichotomous, and 
competing explanations for cooperation in the rhetoric of Black-Jewish relations, this is much rarer 
than one would probably assume after studying cooperation in the political science literature. It is also 
extremely uncommon to find other motives simply subsumed within a very broad definition of interest. 
Instead analysts describe the relationships between different motivations in a wide variety of ways. 
Some emphasize the compatibility between distinct motives, others the interrelatedness of different 
motives, still others focus on the conflicts between motives and/or the changing strength of different 
motives. 


In the last section of this paper some of these issues will be explored in more detail as we 
move from a comparison of different positions to an examination of the conversations and debates 
(direct and indirect, spoken and written) that go on between different observers of Black-Jewish 
relations. 


'*Another type of evidence linking identity and principle comes from opinion polls of Jews taken in the 
1950s and 1960s. According to Murray Friedman "Community surveys developed by the American Jewish 
Committee (AJC) in the late 1950s and early 1960s found few Jews who believed that belonging to a synagogue 
and practicing ritual observances were what constituted ’the good Jew.’ Roughly half, however, thought it 
essential to promote social justice by working for civic betterment, helping the underprivileged, and struggling to 
achieve equality for blacks" (Friedman, M. 1985, 21-22). 
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Before proceeding with that examination of conversations and debates, there is one more group 
of arguments about motivation from the rhetoric of Black-Jewish relations that does not easily fit into 
any single category of interest, identity, or principle. These arguments will be discussed in greater 
detail in the last section of this paper (starting on page 26), but should at least be introduced here. 
The arguments fall into a category that might best be described as paternalism. Paternalism is 
sometimes used as a term to describe a motive. More often it describes a way of behaving toward 
others, treating others as one would children or other non-equals, regardless of motive. Other 
expressions such as noblesse oblige, pity, sympathy, or "the white man’s burden" are used to express 
motives which correspond to paternalism (Kaufman 1987, p. 55). I have seen these terms used to 
describe the motives for Jews to cooperate with African Americans, but never (except sympathy) used 
to describe the motives for African Americans to cooperate with Jews. In the rhetoric surrounding 
Black-Jewish relations, paternalism is more often a charge against someone else than an explanation 
for one’s own behavior. In addition, when an author argues that paternalism is the motivator, terms 
like "help" are used in place of terms such as "cooperate." 


Some individuals, in discussing or writing about paternalism, emphasize a set of values that 
the "helper" believes in. At other times the interests of the helper are said to predominate over the 
interests of those being helped, or the "helper" assumes they know what is in the interests of those 
being "helped". The element of identity becomes relevant when the helper is said to act because he or 
she remembers what it was like to be poor or oppressed or discriminated against. So in some ways 
paternalism can incorporate any one or some combination of all of the motives described previously. 
The fact that paternalism does not easily fit into any single category of interest, identity, or principle 
reinforces the point that the everyday language of Black-Jewish relations does not correspond to 
political science discussions of motivation in significant ways. Certainly there are advantages to 
making clear analytic distinctions between different types of motivation. However, there are also 
limitations to trying to always maintain those distinctions. By standing back from our preconceived 
Categories, we can lear more about the variety of ways that citizens come to understand such concepts 
as political cooperation and the motives that lead to it. 


Debates And Discussions about Motivation 


Up to this point in the analysis, I have compared, contrasted, and categorized what individual 
commentators have to say about motivations for cooperation among Blacks and Jews. While the 
statements have been treated as individual pieces of rhetoric, it is important to remember that the 
commentators who have been quoted were not operating in a vacuum. Communication between 
different observers of Black-Jewish relations takes place every day. The editorials and essays 
described here are read and critiqued and quoted and misquoted, sometimes for years to come. The 
communication is sometimes direct and face-to-face, and sometimes indirect. One author reads a 
commentary and responds in the same publication in the next issue. Another responds in a different 
publication several years later. A remark in the subway or on the street is raised in a dialogue 
meeting set up to diffuse some crisis situation. In these and other ways the statements described here 
become part of continuing political discussion and debate. 


It is in this sense that I wish to argue that discourse about motivations for cooperation is itself 
part of politics. The question of what motivates cooperation is not simply a theoretical question for 
social scientists, or a pre-political activity, but an essential component of politics. Some may think 
this is obvious and wonder why it is even necessary to make the claim. But in much of political 
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science, motivations are treated as given, as determined outside of the political process. What is lost 
in that type of analysis is the sense in which goals and strategies are debated and change. 
Deliberation, not just within governmental institutions, but among citizens, can affect the ends to 
which they strive. Involvement in political activity can transform participants’ understandings of their 
own and other’s interests, values, and even identity.’ 


The discourse surrounding Black-Jewish relations provides strong evidence that debates about 
motivation and the desirability of cooperation are part and parcel of the political process and not 
matters settled prior to or outside the political process. The interpretation of group interest and 
identity is contested within both the African American and the Jewish American communities, and the 
debates over the desirability of cooperating in particular efforts generally reflect these internal 
disagreements. In deciding upon or evaluating strategies for action, activists and observers will often 
try to answer Certain questions about motivations for cooperation. Some are normative questions -- 
"What ought to motivate us to cooperate?" Some are historical questions -- "What motivated Blacks 
and Jews to cooperate in the past?" Some questions require one to attribute other individuals’ 
behavior to certain motivations -- "Is party X really motivated by principle as he/she claims, or by 
self-interest?" and "If my own assessment of someone’s motivation is different from their own 
assessment, do I think they are trying to deceive me or do I think they are deceiving themselves?" 


Different people answer these kinds of questions differently and this results in intra~-community 
debates and discussions (within the Jewish community, and within the Black community) and inter- 
community debates and discussions (between members of the Black and Jewish communities). The 
nature of these debates varies on at least four different dimensions. The endpoints for continua 
representing these four dimensions are listed below. 


1) Scope of cooperation 
a. Debates centered on specific cooperative efforts 
b. Debates concerned with the general idea of cooperation between the two communities 
2) Means of communication 
a. Debates using direct communication 
b. Debates carried out in the mass media 
3) Span of Time 
a. brief debates 
b. prolonged debates 
4) Possible sanctions for taking a particular position 
a. implicit or explicit sanctions unlikely and minor 
b. implicit or explicit sanctions likely and major 


‘In this regard Karl Marx’s notion that the consciousness of a social grouping can be transformed through 
political struggle stands in sharp contrast to analyses which take preferences as given. It should also be noted 
that changing perspectives and goals are certainly not just a result of discussion and debate. Tangible changes in 
material conditions, wars, physical intimidation are also very influential. Chapter 3 of Alperin (1993) describes 
changes in material conditions and economic relations that are most relevant to Black-Jewish relations. The 
focus here on rhetoric and perceptions is in no way meant to negate the importance of material conditions. 
Indeed, as will be seen in the rest of this chapter and the next chapter, important parts of the rhetoric address, 
directly or indirectly, these conditions. 
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In addition, and more importantly, the substance of the arguments used in these debates varies. 
For example some say that one should cooperate only with those who can articulate a particular 
interest they have in working with you, others want to make sure the ally is motivated by a strong set 
of principles. I have organized the presentation of these debates into four main categories which 
reflect the questions being addressed and the substantive arguments being made. In addition, I have 
been careful to include examples of different types of debates reflecting the four dimensions presented 
above. Thus, while it would be impossible to identify all the debates on motivation, this overview will 
be comprehensive enough to indicate their significance within the broader discourse surrounding 
Black-Jewish relations. 


Debates Within Each Community Over the Value of Cooperation 


One of the debates which arises in this discourse centers on the following basic question, 
should Blacks and Jews cooperate with each other? Within each community there are those who 
believe that such cooperation is a waste of time and effort. Other argue that cooperation may even be 
detrimental to their community. Often the disagreement focuses on a specific cooperative effort rather 
than cooperation in general. In some situations this is communicated directly to individuals who 
participate in some kind of cooperative effort or speak out in support of an issue of concer in the 
other community. For example, several Black women who are not participants in Black and Jewish 
Women in Dialogue (BJWID) (a group which I studied in the Twin Cities) told a African American 
participant of BJWID, that they were suspicious of why the dialogue group had been formed. 


They... say that the Jewish women are going to get much more out of it and they need it more 
than the black women. And they accuse me and some of the other black women involved of 
being co-opted (Louise at panel presentation, 1988).”° 


Bob Lucas, executive director of the Kenwood-Oakland Community Organization in Chicago, 
describes a similar situation following his public criticism of Steve Cokely’s statements about Jews.”! 
He received about a dozen calls from Blacks who berated him for his criticism of Cokely. In addition, 
about "five or six Blacks approached me on the streets saying things like ’you sold us out,’ and ’why 
did you say that about Steve’" (Lucas 1989). 


Within the Jewish community this also happens. For example Milt Cohen, former executive 
director of the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs (JCUA), remembers being in a meeting with 
representatives of different Jewish organizations when someone got up and verbally chastised him. 
This person had seen Cohen "on television marching in a picket line with Jesse Jackson’s group 


All names used in this paper to refer to women in Black and Jewish Women in Dialogue are pseudonyms. 
Names starting with letters A-J refer to Jewish women and names starting with letters K-Z refer to African . 
American women. 


*!Steve Cokely was an aide to Chicago’s Mayor Eugene Sawyer. Before becoming an aide to the mayor he 
had made speeches in which he claimed, among other things, that Jews were injecting Blacks with the AIDS 
virus. It not until the Spring of 1988, after serving as the mayor’s aide, that such comments from his speeches 
were published in the daily Chicago newspapers. This resulted in a major controversy and eventually Sawyer 
asked Cokely to resign. 
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protesting something" and was outraged that a macher” in a Jewish organization had anything to do 
with Jackson. Cohen’s impression was that this person thought that Cohen was somehow abandoning 
the Jewish community by supporting Jackson (Cohen 1988). 


None of these individuals believed that the criticism they faced for their cooperative efforts 
necessarily represented the majority opinion of members of their community or that major sanctions 
would be leveled against them for taking this position publicly. There are times, however, when 
sanctions are imposed against cooperators. One such situation developed in the late 1960s and early 
1970s in Chicago over cooperation between the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs (JCUA) and a 
predominately black organization on a housing issue in Chicago. To make the dynamics of such intra- 
community debates clearer, an extended example based on this controversy is described below. 


Since it was founded in 1964, the JCUA has been involved in a variety of cooperative efforts 
with individuals and organizations in the Black community. From time to time such efforts have been 
Criticized by other members of the Jewish community. Perhaps the most dramatic example of conflict 
within the Jewish community over JCUA activities was in regard to its active support for an 
organization called the Contract Buyers League (CBL) during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 


The CBL was formed primarily by African American residents of the Westside of Chicago 
who had bought their homes on contract in the 1960s. In the neighborhood of Lawndale on the 
Westside, Jews comprised a heavy proportion of the original home owners and also of the real estate 
investors who bought and then resold the properties. In Lawndale, and other neighborhoods, problems 
from traditional practices of block busting and panic peddling were exacerbated because most of the 
homes were sold on contracts which stipulated that if one payment was missed by the contract buyer, 
the contract seller could reclaim the house.”* Many Black families lost their homes and large 


numbers of vacant homes became a common sight in Lawndale. Other Black families managed to 
keep up the monthly payments, but with a considerable drain on their resources. 


In 1964, Lew Kreinberg, on loan from the JCUA to the Lawndale People’s Planning and 
Action Council, conducted a study which revealed the nature of the contract sales problem. Once the 
CBL was formed in 1968, the JCUA and its founder Rabbi Robert J. Marx became consistent 
supporters of its activities. Their cooperation with the CBL, however, was by no means universally 
applauded within the Jewish community. For example a "substantial number of important leaders and 
contributors" to the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago "expressed their concerm...about the 
Jewish Council on Urban Affairs’ position on the Contract Buyer’s League."“ After communicating 


*2Macher literally means maker or doer in Yiddish. It is often used to refer to a "big shot" or leader. 


*Panic peddlers or block busters are real estate agents or speculators who take advantage of people’s fears 
and a restricted housing market in order to make excessive profits in real estate. In many cities in the United 
States, such agents artificially depressed the housing prices in white neighborhoods by spreading rumors that the 
"neighborhood was turning Black." They told white homeowners that the value of their homes would drop for 
every new Black family that moved in on the block. Such real estate speculators could make huge profits by 
buying homes from whites at extremely low prices and selling them to Blacks at extremely high prices. 


“This quotation is taken from a letter written by James P. Rice, Executive Director of the Jewish Federation 
of Metropolitan Chicago to Robert A. Seigel of the Jewish Council on Urban Affairs on March 11, 1970. The 
letter is available in the JCUA collection (box 16, folder 3) at the Chicago Historical Society (CHS) Archives. 
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through letters and meetings, it was decided that after one final grant the Jewish Federation would no 
longer provide funding for JCUA activities.”° 


Letters written to the JCUA by Federation staff and board members suggest that some of the 
Federation’s concerns about JCUA activities on this issue were based on specific details of the CBL’s 
analysis and strategy. For example one concern was that the contract sellers’ practices on the South 
Side were not distinguished from those on the West Side. In addition at least one board member 
explained in a letter to the JCUA that while he did not necessarily object to the JCUA stand on 
principle, affiliation of the Federation with the JCUA may not be appropriate since the Federation has 
a distinctively social service mission and the JCUA is a politically motivated action group.” JCUA 
officials, however, seemed to think that the conflict was based on more fundamental differences. They 
suggested that the JCUA’s understanding of what constitutes Jewish interests and the role that Jews 
should play in urban poverty issues was very different than that of more mainstream Jewish 
organizations such as the Jewish Federation. To fully appreciate this perspective one needs to 
understand Rabbi Marx’s theory of interstitiality which informs JCUA activities. As is explained in 
the next several paragraphs, the theory of interstitiality led the Jews in the JCUA to conclude that 
cooperation with the Contract Buyers League was not only in line with their principles, but also was in 
the interest of Jews. 


According to Rabbi Marx’s theory of interstitiality, Jews historically have not been part of the 
power structure nor the masses, but in between the two. In Europe, Jews were used by rulers to 
collect taxes, collect land rents, and sell liquor to the masses. In the United States, Marx contends, 
Jews have been in between the power structure and the masses in their economic positions in the inner 
city and also in their roles as teachers, civil servants, and professionals (Marx 1969 11; Blank and 
Marx 1972, 2). Even though such Jews represented a minority of the Jewish community in Europe 
and the United States, Jews as a whole find themselves being used by the power structures as 
scapegoats during periods of rising social anger. 


But the interstitial role need not be totally negative, according to Marx. It also means that 
Jews are "admirably positioned to be prophetically relevant and vibrant" (Marx 1989, 2). He bases 


My information on this controversy comes primarily from documents in that collection and interviews. For 
more information on the Contract Buyers League see also McPherson (1972), Jefferson (1979), Fitzgerald (1972, 
1975), and McClory (1985). 


**The degree to which this was a cut-off of funds initiated by the Federation or a joint decision of the two 
agencies is not entirely clear. The interviews of JCUA staff and members suggest it was a cut-off of funds. The 
documents in the archives suggest that the Federation board decided to withdrew its support for the JCUA 
sometime in 1970, but that a final grant of $35,000 was approved in order to give the JCUA time to develop a 
program of independent financial support. In requesting this final grant JCUA’s president, Alan J. Altheimer, 
indicated that the JCUA come to the conclusion that it would be better to "retain complete independence and not 
to be in any way dependent on the Jewish Federation for financial support" (Altheimer’s letter to Jerome M 
Comar, President, Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago, December 17, 1970; Comar’s letter to Altheimer, 
December 23, 1970; Altheimer and five other JCUA board members’ letter to Comar, October 21, 1971. All 
these letters are available in the JCUA collection, CHS Archives, box 16, folder 3). 


*Robert S. Engleman’s letter to Alan J. Altheimer, JCUA president, October 27, 1971, JCUA collection, 
CHS Archives, Box 16, folder 3. 
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this on the idea that the in-between position gives Jews an "independent voice... able to challenge 
conformity patterns" (Marx 1969, 9). In order to play such a role, however, Jews must not "make 
peace with the powers who...repress the masses" in an attempt to obtain protection (Blank and Marx 
1972, 3). This strategy and such "protection" can provide only a false sense of security because 
historically, "the flames of anti-Semitic violence are fanned, not so much by the masses, as by 
threatened power structures" (Marx 1989, 2). Therefore, Jews, for prophetic reasons, but also in their 
own self-interest, must work to promote societal justice in league with those outside the power 
structure. 


The situation in Lawndale was seen by the JCUA as a clear example of interstitial theory in 
practice. 


Here was a small group, largely Jewish, sitting between the real power brokers and the masses, 
and carrying out their usual role -- tragically and blindly. The black CBL members who felt 
they had been defrauded were inclined to rant at "those greedy Jews," not at the realty boards 
that had redlined certain neighborhoods in order to control racial movement, not at the banks 
liberally supplying the speculators with money to acquire homes, not at the racist whites who 
made free access to many areas of Chicago impossible for blacks. And the contract sellers 
fought back, insisting they were providing a useful service, just as the Jewish liquor sellers and 
tax collectors of 17th-century Poland insisted they were merely running legitimate businesses 
(McClory 1985, 7). 


Based on the interstitial analysis, the JCUA took the position that principles of justice and the 
interests of the Jewish people required that they align themselves with the contract buyers. This was 
not, however, how some influential members of the Jewish community saw the situation and hence the 
internal conflict ensued. Thus while motivations based on interest and principle influenced members 
and staff of both the JCUA and the Jewish Federation, the positions they took on this issue differed, at 
least in part, because not all Jews view Jewish interests in the same way.”’ 


The examples of disagreements provided so far were at a local level and there was direct 
communication between those with different points of view. Other debates are carried out nationally 
via the media. Such was the case in debates about whether Jews should support Jesse Jackson and the 
Rainbow Coalition during his 1984 and 1988 campaigns for the presidency. Some Jews argued that 
Jackson’s positions were "not only sensible but vitally in our interests" (Green 1984, 310). Others, 
such as the Mayor of New York at the time, Ed Koch, claimed that Jews would be "crazy" to vote for 
Jackson (Oreskes 1988, 1 & 13). 


In all five of the above examples, the reasons that some Blacks objected to cooperation with 
Jews, and that some Jews objected to cooperation with Blacks, was that they were concerned that their 


“Years after the conflict over the CBL’s simmered down, the JCUA and the Jewish Federation rebuilt a 
working relationship with each other. For example, JCUA representatives attend meetings of the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of the Federation, and the Jewish Federation once again provides financial support 
for JCUA activities. However, the JCUA has never become as dependent upon these funds as it was in the late 
1960s. In 1989, for example, JCUA’s executive director Jane Ramsey estimated that of the $320,000 budget, 
only about $16,000 (or 5 percent) came from the Jewish Federation (Ramsey 1989). 
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group’s interests were endangered or had not received adequate attention. The motives of the 
cooperators, however, were not the focus of these attacks. When any attention was given to the 
cooperators’ motives, their detractors simply implied that the cooperators had misunderstood or 
miscalculated their own community’s interests. In the next category of debate, however, individuals 
strongly criticize what they perceive to be the cooperators’ motives. 


Questioning The Motives For Cooperation of Individuals Within One’s Own Community 


In some debates the focus is less on the potential community benefits or costs of cooperation 
and more on the motives of the cooperators. Often in arguments of this variety cooperators are 
identified as weak, emotionally dysfunctional, and/or naive idealists. Cooperation based on such 
motives is seen as diminishing the self respect of the Black or Jewish community. For example, in a 
1979 editorial in Encore, an African American periodical, Benjamin Hooks and Vernon Jordan were 
criticized for backing away from "the Black declarations of independence" in which Black leaders 
declared that they would no longer avoid publicly criticizing Israel. Hooks and Jordan were portrayed 
as hanging their heads and begging forgiveness so as not "to jeopardize the moral and financial 
support that Jews have contributed to Black causes" ("A Marriage on the Rocks" 1979). In a similar 
form of criticism, during the 1989 mayoral election in New York City, Jackie Mason, a well known 
Jewish comedian, claimed that Jewish support for David Dinkins was based on guilt about "the black 
predicament," 


There is a sick Jewish problem of voting for a black man no matter how unfit he is for the 
job... All you have to do is to be black and don’t curse the Jews directly and the Jew will vote 
for a black in a second. Jews are sick with complexes (Terry 1989, B12). 


In both cases the individuals in the cooperating role are seen as weak, insecure, and moving toward 
the other community in order to compensate in some way for their own weaknesses. In addition, since 
no better motivation for cooperation is presented, the implication seems to be that cooperation in that 
particular situation is not desirable. 


In other cases individuals do not criticize a particular act of cooperation, but the very notion 
that cooperation between the two communities is worthwhile. For example Martin Plax in the Jewish 
publication Midstream takes on Joyce Gelb’s (1980) arguments for the importance of and possibility of 
continued cooperation. He claims that she minimizes the conflicts between Blacks and Jews and 
unrealistically "presumes that coalitions can exist as a political force as long as some similarities in 
manifest ideology exist" (Plax 1982, 16). In addition, he argues that she and other Jews like her are in 
need of "psychological solace." 


Her optimism shows how unwilling are other Jews, like herself, perhaps younger, less religious 
(if not irreligious), and middle-class to face political reality confidently. While their generosity 
may give them psychological solace, it fails to give them the ability to distinguish a healthy 
pluralism from an-unhealthy one (Plax 1982, 16). 


The criticism of cooperators’ motives in both communities is similar in suggesting that some 
weakness on the part of certain cooperators clouds their vision and impairs their judgement. However 
there is also an important difference. In the case of the Black community the criticisms seem to imply 
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that cooperators in certain circumstances behave like "Uncle Toms," in a dependent and servile 
manner. In the Jewish community the criticisms seem to imply instead that cooperators are behaving 
like "bleeding hearts," in a sentimental, neurotic, guilt-ridden, and/or naive manner. 


Questions About Jews’ Motives as Past and Potential Allies 


So far the focus has been on debates about what should or should not motivate members of 
one’s Own community to cooperate. Other discussions and debates center on what motives one should 
look for in a potential ally, and how one can assess what actually motivates that potential ally. The 
examples raised here will primarily be on how African Americans assess Jewish motivations for 
cooperation. This is because there is significantly more discussion of this in the discourse on Black- 
Jewish relations than there is of motives for African Americans to cooperate with Jews. I would argue 
that there are at least three different reasons for the greater attention given to Jewish motives. 


First, in assessing motivations, historical examples of cooperation from the civil rights 
movement of the 1950s and 1960s are often studied. And as Steele comments, "one cannot help 
feeling that .... the Jews were joining a movement that was already under way, one that would have 
gone forward with or without them. Alliance amounted to entree -- a means of participation" (Steel 
1988, 11). The point is not that Jews played minor roles in the movement (some Jews played major 
roles) or that Jews did not benefit from the passage of anti-discrimination legislation (many Jews did 
benefit), but that the most notable example of cooperation between the two communities is in a 
movement primarily associated with the struggle for civil rights for African Americans. Whereas 
Black participation in the civil rights movement is not viewed primarily as an example of Black 
cooperation with Jews, Jewish participation in the civil rights movement is often seen primarily as an 
example of Jewish cooperation with Blacks. 


Second, the fact that Jews have tended to take liberal positions on issues to a greater degree 
than one would predict based on their economic status, makes the question of Jewish political 
motivation a kind of puzzle that intrigues some analysts. The disproportionate participation of Jews in 
the civil rights movement is part of the evidence of this liberalness and therefore part of what such 
analysts try to explain. 


Third, the move toward greater separatism among some Black activists in the late 1960s was 
partly based on distrust of the motivations of white participants in the movement, including Jews, and 
a reevaluation of what ought to motivate those with whom one chooses to form a coalition. Thus the 
concem about Jewish motivations became an issue of concern not only within the Jewish community, 
but within the Black community and between the two communities. 


One of the disagreements within the Black community about Jewish motivation is part of a 
broader discussion about human nature. For those who believe that human motivation in politics is 
basically self-interested, it is not realistic to look for "principled cooperators" or "empathetic 
cooperators." Two who take this position are Carmichael” and Hamilton in their 1967 book Black 
Power. While their discussion is concemed with coalitions between Blacks and white liberals 


*8Stokely Carmichael has changed his name to Kwame Ture. I refer to him as Stokely Carmichael here 
because the quotations which I am drawing upon are from Black Power which was published under that name. 
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generally and not specifically with Jews, they provide a critique of past civil rights coalitions and a 
model for future coalitions aimed at a "major reorientation of society" which are directly relevant to 
these discussions (60). One of their main points is that political coalitions cannot be "sustained on a 
moral, friendly or sentimental basis, or on appeal to conscience ... because political relations are built 
on self-interest" (66 & 75). "Morality and sentiment" cannot overcome conflicts of interest. It is 
dangerous to enter into an alliance relying on another’s "good will" because 


If the ally chooses to withdraw that "good will," he can do so usually without the other being 
able to impose sanctions upon him of any kind....[Therefore] Before one begins to talk 
coalition, one should establish clearly the premises on which that coalition will be based. All 
parties to the coalition must perceive a mutually beneficial goal based on the conception of 
each party of his own self-interest (Carmichael and Hamilton 1967, 76-77). 


A coalition’s persistence over time is, according to Carmichael and Hamilton, directly related 
to the motives of its members. If members have a particular interest which leads them to the coalition, 
they will be more dependable in the long run. Others share Carmichael and Hamilton’s concern that 
coalitions last over time, but believe that an ally will be more dependable if the ally is motivated to 
cooperate on the basis of principles. For example Nancy Jefferson, Chair and CEO of the Midwest 
Community Council in Chicago, explained in an interview that the relationship between her 
predominantly Black organization and the JCUA was developed and is maintained because the leaders 
of both communities closely adhere to their professed principles. Even when interests diverge in 
specific situations, an alliance can be maintained on the basis of firmly held principles (Jefferson, 
1989). 


Carmichael and Hamilton back up their arguments with historical cases. For example, they 
point to the fact that many Northern liberals who were allies in efforts to desegregate Southern lunch 
counters, fell by the wayside when desegregation battles moved North. When their principles did not 
conflict with self-interest, the Northern liberals supported the movement. When their self-interest 
conflicted with their principles, their self-interest won out (Carmichael and Hamilton, 1967, 76). 


Nancy Jefferson provides supporting examples for her position from her own political 
experiences. She argues that leaders in both the Midwest Community Council and the JCUA have 
taken stands in solidarity with each other despite the fact that such stands were bound to endanger 
their credibility within their respective communities. For Jefferson such a situation arose when she 
choose to publicly criticize Steve Cokely. The JCUA faced a similar situation when it pushed Jewish 
organizations to reconsider their support for the affiliation between the University of Illinois and 
Michael Reese hospitals, until concerns about the affiliation’s potential impact on low income people 
were addressed.” 


Michael Reese is one of two hospitals in Chicago operated by the Jewish Federation. The other one is Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. Michael Reese was founded in 1881. As with other Jewish hospitals across the country, it 
serves all people, not just Jews, as patients. Such hospitals were established as part of the relief work of the 
Jewish community. They also provided Jewish doctors with hospitals to affiliate with in a time when 
discriminatory practices limited their ability to establish connections with other hospitals (Rothstein 1987, 244). 
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In line with the discussion of multiple motives in the previous section of this paper, it is 
interesting to note that Jefferson combines a quid pro quo argument for cooperation with one based on 
principle. According to Jefferson, when the hospital issue got heated 


I called upon the JCUA and I told them that I expected them to have the guts to do exactly 
what I had done with Cokely, cause I stood out there. And the Black community was on my 
neck saying to me, "You stood out there [on the] Cokely [issue], where are your Jewish 
friends in this deal?" (Jefferson 1989). 


Being willing to put yourself out on a limb for an ally in one situation, she seems to be saying, can 
help to promote a reciprocal type of risk-taking by that ally for you in some situation in the future. 


Often, of course, interpretations of historical cases are themselves disputed. For example, even 
among those who believe that self-interested motivations are a required ingredient for dependable 
political cooperation, there are disagreements about whether there are enough shared interests at any 
one time to justify cooperation. For some observers complementary interests held the coalition 
together in the early period of the civil rights movement, but since that time conflicting interests mean 
that any "Black-Jewish alliance is on very shaky ground." 


In earlier days, life was simpler. Yes, many Jews fought alongside Blacks and lost their lives 
in the labor and civil rights movements. But in fighting for greater freedom for workers and 
broader civil liberties, first- and second-generation Jewish Americans certainly stood to gain. 
Now that the struggle for civil rights and social mobility for all, including Jews, has been won, 
by and large, the relative position of the two groups has changed. The thrust of the Black 
movement is now economic, and the aspiring Black middle class, created by the demise of Jim 
Crow, is putting increasing pressure on those now entrenched in the various professions, many 
of whom are Jewish ("A Marriage on the Rocks” 1979). 


Others, however, argue that sufficient common interests for cooperating did not disappear after 
the mid-1960s. Indeed several of those I interviewed in Chicago observed that Harold Washington’s 
coalition in the 1980s was based on the interests of many different communities including African 
Americans and Jews. In making this point Goldberg argued that "as any good coalition, we had 
common self-interest. That is why Harold was so good, he was able to not only build an ideological 
coalition, it was a political coalition" (Goldberg 1988). 


Added to these historical debates are disagreements about what constitutes interest and what 
kinds of interest are most likely to influence behavior. So for example, the authors of the editorial "A 
Marriage on the Rocks," quoted previously, acknowledge that Blacks and Jews have certain long term 
interests in common. However, they suggest that the two communities’ short term interests do not 


coincide and that these are the interests which will determine behavior especially in bad economic 
times. 


Although both Blacks and Jews have a stake in expanding opportunities for everyone in this 
country, the reality of a shrinking economy-prompts many Jewish organizations to defend the 
status quo against affirmative action (although they say it is "quotas" to which they object) ("A 
Marriage on the Rocks” 1979). 
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In a contrasting interpretation of both history and the importance of different types of motive, 
some say that Black and Jewish interests diverged after the mid-1960s, but that Jews have continued to 
exert themselves for socially progressive causes coinciding with African American interests. 

According to Percy Sutton 


...as Jews have entered the mainstream of American life -- as evidenced by the election of 
Jewish Senators and Governors, and the appointment of Jewish cabinet officials and Supreme 
Court Justices -- Jews have, in the main retained these principles of freedom and equality, not 
just for themselves, but for others as well (Percy Sutton quoted in "Urges Jewish, Black 
Unity," 1976). 


In this case Sutton’s historical perspective reinforces his belief that principle, and not just interest, 
motivates political behavior. Jacob arrives at a similar conclusion based not only on his empirical 
understanding of the political behavior of Jews, but also on his understanding of the political behavior 
of middle and upper income Blacks. 


...middle class and upper income blacks tend to vote for liberal candidates and to support 
socially progressive causes, as do their Jewish counterparts. That goes against the 
conventional idea that politics and social concerns follow the self-interest of the pocketbook 
(Jacob 1989, 6).*° 


The civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s, and the decades since then, are not the 
only periods of history which are subject to radically different historical interpretations. For example, 
Murray Friedman (1986), claiming that how we interpret the historical relations between Blacks and 
Jews will affect the possibility of continued cooperation, takes on Hasia Diner and David Levering 
Lewis’ analyses of cooperation in the period of the 1910s, 1920s, and 1930s. Diner’s thesis is that 
many American Jewish Leaders, often unconsciously, attempted to "define for themselves a 
meaningful role in American society" by committing themselves to Black causes. 


While Jewish organizations pressed hard for their own rights, they displayed a certain reticence 
to discuss anti-Semitism publicly. They feared too much discussion of the subject might 
Stimulate anti-Jewish sentiment where it had not yet appeared. They feared that.... Jews would 
come to be viewed as too "pushy," too "demanding." Feeling real bitterness over American 
anti-Semitism but afraid to vent the full extent of their anxiety, many Jewish leaders resolved 
this dilemma by expressing their frustration through the problems of blacks. They seized upon 
the issues of racism partly as a way to launch a vicarious attack on a nation which, they, 
believed, had not lived up to their expectations... 


*’The logical form that Sutton and Jacob’s arguments take is also used by academics when they try to "test" 
whether cooperation could possibly be based on something other than self-interest. In particular, a situation in 
which self-interest and some other motive are in conflict is either arranged or observed. If the subject takes an 
action contrary to their self interest, this provides evidence in favor of the proposition that the other motive 
influences that individual’s behavior. It is interesting to consider the possibility that the methodological 
imperative, to find situations in which a person’s self-interest is diametrically opposed to their principles, 
reinforces the notion that these two motives are separate and conflicting. By focusing on situations where such 
motives as principle and interest conflict, situations in which they are compatible move into one’s peripheral 
vision and consequently we may underestimate their importance. 
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In addition, according to Diner, 


American Jews realized that they were in America for good and strove to prove their worth to 
their Gentile neighbors. Through race issues, Jews could show America how useful they 
were.... In attacking racism they could prove how American they had become, quoting the 
Constitution and other documents of the American creed.... they illustrated the compatibility of 
their own heritage and culture with that of America.... By stressing the Jewish influence in 
black affairs, Jews actually sought to demonstrate that ...they were living out the "true" 
meaning of America (Diner, 1977 xv-xvi). 


Friedman, is relatively receptive to Diner’s argument that "an altruistic desire was not the only thing 
motivating wealthy and assimilated Jews involved in early campaigns for civil rights." He admits that 
there is "probably some truth to these [Diner’s] assertions; self-interest of one kind or another 
undoubtedly played a part" even though he implies that empathy and the emphasis of Reform Judaism 
on social justice were more crucial (Friedman 1986, 17-18). On the other hand, he strongly attacks 
Lewis for assigning what he claims is "a degree of almost malevolent design to the German Jews’ 
efforts" (Friedman 1986, 18). 


It should be noted from the beginning that Friedman’s statement of Lewis’ position is 
misleading.*’ Lewis’ main thesis is that 


a small number of socially powerful and politically privileged Jews and Afro-Americans 
embraced an ideology of extreme cultural assimilationism....[and] reacting to threats to their 
hegemony both from within and from outside their ethnic universes, decided to concert many 
of their undertakings in the belief that group assimilation could be accelerated through 
Strategies of overt and covert mutual assistance (Lewis 1984a, 543-544). 


Lewis does suggest that the court cases, which the two communities collaborated on, "afforded 
Talented Tenth leadership maximal publicity with minimal potential to overtum the real world of race 
relations" (1984a, 559).** However, he does not claim or insinuate that it was a malevolent design 
which motivated the German Jewish elite in this country to participate in such court battles. 


Regardless of which of the authors’ views of that historical period is more accurate, the 
dispute clearly illustrates how disagreements over political strategy, historical interpretation, and 
motives for cooperation can become closely intertwined. So closely intertwined in fact that confusions 


*'Friedman does not provide a citation for the ideas he attributes to Lewis. Because the summary of Lewis’ 
remarks seemed so different from the two 1984 articles I had read by Lewis on the topic (Lewis 1984a, 1984b), 
I checked journal and periodical indexes to find what other articles Lewis had written on the topic to which 
Friedman may have been referring. I found none and so presume that Friedman is referring to one or both of 
these articles. 


The “Talented Tenth" is a concept formulated by W.E.B. DuBois. It refers to elite members of African 
American society in the early part of this century. According to Lewis "the nucleus was free black, descended 
from tiny colonial populations concentrated in Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Providence, Rhode Island, 
gradually augmented by Underground Railroad fugitives, and after the Civil War, by southerners with some or all 
of the endowments of pedigree, professional distinction, good morals, and acceptable racial admixture (that is, 
derived from antebellum liaisons)" (Lewis 1984a, 549). 
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and misreadings of "opponents" arguments in such debate are not that uncommon. Another area in 
which this kind of complexity is particularly prominent is the discussion surrounding paternalism. 


Debates and Discussions of Paternalism 


As mentioned previously in this paper, paternalism means different things to different people 
(see page 14.) Paternalism can refer to a motive for cooperation, a way of behaving toward others, a 
structural situation, or sometimes a combination of several or all of these. In the following 1969 
quotation from Julius Lester,® the motivational aspects of paternalism are emphasized: 


Jews tend to be a little self-righteous about their liberal record, always jumping to point out 
that they have been in the forefront of the fight for racial equality. Yes, they have played a 
prominent role and blacks always thought it was because they believed in certain principles. 
When they remind us continually of this role, then we realize that they are pitying us and 
wanted our gratitude, not the realization of the principles of justice and humanity. Maybe 
that’s where the problem comes now. Jews consider themselves liberals. Blacks consider 
them paternalistic (Lester 1969, 233). 


This motivational aspect of paternalism has also been noted by Jewish observers. So for example, 
Brickner argued that "The relationship that existed between Blacks and Jews was, frankly, 
paternalistic, dominated by feelings of noblesse oblige" (Brickner 1985, 23). 


The behavioral aspects identified as paternalistic include treating others like children, 
determining for someone else what their interests are, giving money with significant strings attached, 
and in general not treating one’s coalition partner as a mature equal. Again, some members of both 
communities indicate that this is how they viewed Jewish behavior in the civil rights movement 
(Vorspan 1969, 208; "A Marriage on the Rocks" 1979). 


In emphasizing the structural aspects of paternalism, other authors indicate that the real 
problem is when leaders from communities with very different levels of power and status try to 
cooperate with each other politically. As Carmichael and Hamilton argue, an alliance of a "politically 
and economically insecure group" with a "politically and economically secure group" is based on very 
shaky grounds (1967, 66). Paternalistic motives and behaviors, in this view are seen as secondary to, 
or arising out of, this structural inequality. Reed, for example, argues that "the association of Jewish 


**Julius Lester, an African American, has been a controversial figure in discussions surrounding Black-Jewish 
relations for a number of years. During the late 1960s conflict over community-control of schools in Ocean-Hill 
Brownsville, Lester hosted a radio program on WBAI in New York. It was on this show that a teacher read a 
student’s poem which included the following: "Hey, Jew Boy, with that Yarmulka on your head / You pale-faced 
Jew boy -- I wish you were dead" (Weisbord and Stein 1970, 175). Protests of the poem’s reading, of Lester, 
and of WBAI heightened the conflict. Since that time Lester converted to Judaism, which he describes in a book 
entitled Lovesong: Becoming a Jew. In the late 1980s another controversy arose around his criticisms of 
remarks by James Baldwin on Black-Jewish relations and his transfer from the Afro-American Studies 
Department to the Judaic and Near Eastern Studies Department of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

For articles about this controversy by Lester, the Department of Afro-American Studies, and a transcript of 
Baldwin’s remarks see The Black Scholar, November/December 1988, Vol. 19, #6. For Lester’s more recent 
ideas on relations between African Americans and American Jews see Lester (1989). 
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and Black leadership is acted out on the terrain defined by the former” not because "blacks are duped, 
coopted, or coerced to pursue ’Jewish interests’..." but because both elites pursue pragmatic rationality 
in an environment of "greater Jewish institutional entrenchment" and resources (1986, 91-92). "Jewish 
elites are advantageously situated in the "historic relation’ with Blacks" for at least two reasons, 
according to Reed. First, they maintained leadership within their own organizations, while 
organizations for Black civil rights were required to meet the "imperative of organizational 
interracialism" (1986, 90). Second, "Black racial advocacy organizations depend largely on private 
philanthropy, access to which," he claims "often runs through or can be vetoed by elites of Jewish 
interest organizations" (Reed 1986, 90). 


The debates about paternalism are not between those who praise it and those who condemn it 
as a type of motivation. In the broader discussion I have not found anyone who praises paternalism 
or claims proudly that is their motivational base. Unlike interest, identity, and principle, each of 
which has a substantial number of backers, there seems to be no one willing to serve as an advocate 
for "paternalism." 


There has been some debate over the question of whether paternalism been a significant 
motivator for Jews involved in cooperative efforts with African Americans. This debate is not a 
simple one with Blacks on one side and Jews on the other. As was indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs there are individuals in both the Jewish and African American communities who argue that 
significant aspects of Jewish participation in the promotion of rights for African Americans were 
paternalistic. There are both Blacks and Jews on the other side of the debate as well. While few in 
either community would suggest that paternalism was totally absent, there are some individuals who 
argue that the level has been exaggerated or who will identify specific situations which in which 
paternalism was not a significant factor. For example, in my interviews in Chicago several of the 
JCUA’s long term allies in the Black community pointed out, sometimes without my asking, that the 
JCUA quite clearly did not operate in a paternalistic fashion (Jefferson 1989, 5; John 1988, 2; see also 
quotation from Lucas in McClory 1985, 3). In another example, Lewis, in his examination of Jewish 
philanthropists to Black causes in the 1910-1930s, concludes that with one notable exception, "Jews 
were extremely careful not to abuse the influence flowing from their contributions" (1984a, 560). 


Whether or not it was as significant a motive as some argue, the perception of Jewish and 
white paternalism seems to have contributed in no small measure to efforts by Black activists in the 
late 1960s to take control over the movement for Black empowerment. A detailed account of the rise 
of the Black Power movement will not be given here, but there are valuable insights we can gain from 
discussions about it. In particular some of the debates within the Black community which arose out of 
this transition can illustrate the connections between ideas about political motives, strategies, and 
ultimate goals. 


For example, in a 1988 interview Al Raby™ described himself as less nationalistic than others 
in the civil rights movement. He too was concerned "that there was at times an arrogance and 
presumption on the part of outsiders who were helping us in the cause," but he wanted to address 


“Raby was an activist in the civil rights movement in Chicago in the 1960s. He is perhaps best known for 
heading Harold Washington’s 1983 campaign for mayor of Chicago. In the fall of 1988 he directed Carol 
Moseley Braun’s successful campaign for Cook County Recorder of Deeds. On November 23, 1988 Raby died 
in his mid-fifties of a heart attack. 
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these concems on a "far more pragmatic level" than many nationalists. The black community needed 
to develop its leadership and for that to happen, Raby believed that some separate organizing activities 
were needed. In explaining his thoughts about the situation of Blacks and Jews in the 1960s, he told 
me the following story of an analogous situation from his work as Director of Human Relations for | 
the Illinois Education Association with Black and Hispanic teachers. 


These are all teachers and they are all educated so you know we are not talking about varying 
degrees or wide degrees of disparity in education and ability. What became clear to me not 
long after I started these caucuses that were joint, was that the blacks were dominating them. 
They were dominating them because they had more experience, they had argued and talked 
through in a whole variety of sessions and had the conclusive answer that everybody could 
refer...back to..., and the experience allowed them a common arena of understanding. But that 
was devastating to the Latino group that was sitting there.... They were smaller numerically 
and they were less sophisticated politically and so if 75% of the people in the room already 
knows what the answer is to the question that you are going to ask, then you feel dumb, you 
are less likely to open your mouth, you are less likely to participate, you are less likely to 
develop. Right? 


And so I decided that wasn’t going to work unless I split up those groups. That the Latinos 
were never going to struggle and grope for a handle on an interpretation of the society that 
they could own a piece of ... until they were in an environment where they could discuss that. 
... 50 that I then split them up and then on [specific issue] agendas we would come back 
together. 


Well that in part was what ... was happening in many of the coalitions between white and 
black, black and Jewish. And what we needed was that the black community needed to 
develop its leadership and needed not to walk into a meeting where people had spent twenty 
years fighting HUAC® and I am walking in for the first time and hearing about HUAC and 
raise some dumb question and everybody in the damn room knows the answer... 


But for those of us who were trying to deal with this out of an experiential and pragmatic kind 
of direction, Stokely** and others preempted that. We were never able, it seems to me, to 
reassert or reengage in dialogue to reaffirm some principles -- we believe we all have to live 
together, that everybody is equal. We need this developmental kind of space, but we ain’t 
trying to walk away from all our collective humanism and say that we are more human than 
somebody else or better (Raby 1988, 6). 


**The House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


*°My impression from both Raby and Lucas (who’s ideas on this topic follow those of Raby) is that when 
they speak of Stokely Carmichael’s nationalism, they are not so much talking to specific statements made in the 
book Black Power, but more generally the nationalistic direction the Black Power movement itself took in the 
late 1960s. Historians point to Carmichael’s speech on June 16, 1966 on the James Meredith march as an 
important turning point in the movement and in the popularization of the phrase "Black Power" (Garrow 1986, 
Chapter 9 and especially page 481). 
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I reproduce this lengthy segment of my interview with Raby because he so clearly indicates 
how his political involvements in a variety of settings influenced his ideas about political strategy. 
Both his ultimate political goals and his observations of specific political efforts shaped his views 
about the desirability of political interaction and cooperation between different communities at specific 
times. 


Another activist, Bob Lucas, indicates that in the 1960s when "more Blacks began to move 
towards nationalism" because of such charismatic leaders as Malcolm X and Elijah Muhammad, he 
remained committed to the belief that "somehow the races ought to figure out some way to live in 
harmony" (Lucas 1989). However, this does not mean that he thinks that only nationalists were 
involved in the effort to promote Black leadership in civil rights organizations. He indicates for 
example that some of those efforts were not based on a nationalist philosophy but rather on the 
resentment of Black individuals who believed that Jews exercised too much power in specific 
organizations. For example, even though in the mid-1960s Jews were no longer office holders in 
CORE (Congress on Racial Equality) 


They had a great deal of influence on the leaders because...of their contacts, particularly the 
ones in New York, they could raise a lot of money, or certainly they raised more than Blacks. 
Blacks...raised virtually none of it....And so because of their ability....people listened to them, 
the officers listened to them. And some of the membership resented that kind of thing (Lucas 
1989). 


The concept of Black Power had and still has different meanings for different people. 
Describing one of the distinctions in a simplified way, we could say that for some activists 
universalistic goals of freedom and equality were still primary, but the means to attaining these ends 
were reconsidered. For others a commitment to universalism was replaced with nationalist goals in 
addition to developing new strategies for political action. One might call the former pragmatic 
separatism and the later nationalism. The long range vision for Raby and Lucas, who advocated 
separatism in specific circumstances for pragmatic reasons, was some type of collective humanism, not 
separatism. On the other hand, some with more nationalist orientations, envisioned greater separatism 
in the long term, and were willing to enter into coalitions only if necessity demanded it. In this 
respect, we can perhaps more clearly see that both principle and interest influence decisions about who 
to form alliances with, but that the relationship between the two motives can be very complex. 


The move to bring the civil rights movement under the control of Black leadership, and rising 
Criticisms of paternalism on the part of Jewish and other white allies, also kindled a debate within the 
Jewish community over motives and political strategy. In some cases the focus was on the 
discrepancy between how individuals understood their own motives and behavior and how those 
motives and behavior were interpreted by others. For example this is how the Miami regional director 
of the American Jewish Committee described his involvement in civil rights in earlier decades: 


When you wanted to help someone in the ’50 and 60s, you gave them something. There was 
no concept of paternalism and what could result from that, and all of a sudden we had a 
generation of blacks that-condemned us for it ¢William Gralnick quoted in Gaiter 1986). 


In this quotation, Gralnick sounds confused, if not bitter, by the discrepancy between his own 
understanding of his actions and the motives others attributed to him. 
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Others Jews, such as Albert Vorspan, have criticized fellow Jews who complain that Jewish 
assistance was not adequately appreciated by the Black community. 


One of the cliches heard more and more frequently in Jewish gatherings is: "After all we have 
done for them, they no longer want us. They hate us. They want us out of their way. Okay, 
this is where I get off" (Vorspan 1969, 208). 


Vorspan indicated that most of the Jews who voiced such anger and resentment did nothing themselves 
for the civil rights efforts. He also criticized such persons for not recognizing the paternalism that 
existed in the relationship and for not being willing to do something about it. 


It was kind and benevolent but it was also colonial. ....This was no relationship of peer to 
peer, equal to equal, powerful group to powerful group. We were decent, compassionate Lady 
Bountifuls. Without wanting to or meaning to, we were patronizing....That day is over, and 
the immature and insensitive among us will nurse our bruised feelings of rejection the rest of 
our days. But the more understanding among us will recognize that this is a new day, a new 
ball game. We must shift gears. We must learn to play a supporting role, must learn to forgo 
control and domination in the interest of true cooperation. Jewish-black relations were once 
equivalent to parent-child relations. The child has now grown up and wants to do things his 
way (Vorspan, 1969, 208). 


Vorspan made this statement in 1969. With hindsight we can say that while cooperative efforts 
between African Americans and Jews continued from 1969 to the present, adjusting to the "new 
ballgame" has not been easy. There have been major problems in this adjustment which are relevant 
directly to perceptions about motives and paternalism. 


In particular, it has been easier to indicate what was wrong with paternalism in the old 
alliances than to reshape or even to re-envision those alliances. While there is general agreement that 
paternalism is not a positive motivator for cooperation, it is less obvious what should replace it. The 
motive presented by those who criticize paternalism most vehemently tends to be interest. Rarely is 
principle raised as a substitute. Perhaps this is because individuals accused of acting on the basis of 
noblesse oblige or some other form of paternalism often claimed they were merely acting on the basis 
of principle. Identity based motivations are also not commonly raised as substitutes for paternalism. 
While claiming a sense of close identification may rekindle the feelings of solidarity and hope among 
activists "who marched with Martin Luther King", some of those too young to have participated in 
those marches are very cynical about such appeals. They sometimes suggest that the emphasis on 
emotional kinship romanticizes the old coalitions that they believe were based primarily on paternalism 
(for examples see Kaufman 1987). This leaves us with the motive of interest. 


Substituting interest for paternalism does not mean that all the difficulties identified above will 
be solved. Different perceptions and distrust can still devastate a cooperative effort. First, even those 
who claim and believe they are acting out of interest may be viewed as paternalistic by others. 

Second, one need not be paternalistic in the sense of being a benevolent parent figure in order to "push 
one’s weight around" orto be-perceived-as "pushing-one’s weight around.” Acting in one’s self- 
interest does not preclude one from behaving, or being perceived as behaving, in ways associated with 
the behavioral or structural aspects of paternalism. Third, if an ally is motivated primarily by their 
own interest there is the danger they will bail out of the alliance when they no longer believe it is in 
their interest to stay. This can and has also been a cause for resentment. Even some of those who 
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most strongly condemn paternalism within the Jewish community, will sometimes argue that self- 
interest has at times kept Jews on the sidelines of the civil rights struggle. So for example Vorspan 
argues that 


Jewish racial liberalism has operated in inverse relation to the distance from Jewish economic 
interests. Jewish organizations were strong on desegregating the South; relatively few Jews 
were involved, and they were safely ignored. Jews supported fair housing and fair 
employment in the North; it was largely the WASP establishments which were cracked open, 
both for Jews and for blacks. Jewish organizations supported Mayor Lindsay’s referendum for 
a civilian review board in New York City; that was directed against Irish cops. But the school 
strike impinged upon large numbers of Jews. Jewish liberalism became confused, distracted 
and, in the end, blunted (Vorspan 1969, 216). 


Finally, some have charged Jews with joining the civil rights movement in order to undermine 
the movement’s goals and promote Jewish self-interest. For example Malcolm X, makes this charge in 
his autobiography 


I gave the Jews credit for being among all other whites the most active, and the most vocal, 
financier, "leader" and "liberal" in the Negro civil rights movement. But I said at the same 
time I knew that the Jew played these roles for a very careful strategic reason: the more 
prejudice in America could be focused upon the Negro, then the more the white Gentiles’ 
prejudice would keep diverted off the Jew (X 1964, 372). 


Malcolm X does not explain the exact strategy by which this seemingly paradoxical behavior would 
focus more prejudice on "the Negro." As Dunbar writes "how would Jews focus prejudice on blacks 
by fighting to remove it?" (Dunbar 1989, 17). Perhaps he thought that Jews actually sabotaged efforts 
from within the movement, or perhaps he thought they participated in order to generate a backlash 
against Blacks. What is unusual about his argument is not that he suggests Jews acted out of self- 
interest or that Jews would be happy to have prejudice diverted to others. Others have made either 
one or both of these arguments. However, generally an individual who argues that self-interest was 
the main motivator will either say that Jewish self-interest led some Jews to activities which also 
benefitted African Americans, or that Jewish self-interest in maintaining a buffer between themselves 
and the prejudices of white gentile Americans kept some Jews from supporting the civil rights 
movement. Malcolm X raises the possibility, not that some potential allies may desert one in a time 
of need, or that they will be committed but ineffective allies, but that they may actually be working 
against you when they claim to be working with or for you. 


An illustration of the kind of difficulties and misunderstandings encountered when trying to 
"rebuild the alliance" on the basis of interest can be found in a speech by Leonard Zakim, director of 
the office of the New England ADL, before an audience of Blacks and Jews. Identifying himself as 
one wii0 was "too young to have marched with King,” he argued that we can no longer sustain our 
alliance by "reciting memories of the old fight" or by the "fact that many people like David Duke hate 
us both" (1989, 6). Paternalism is to be avoided, but as indicated below, the efforts to rebuilt the 
alliance on a new basis have not-been entirely satisfactory in his opinion. 


We need to insist on a more mature relationship, one based on specific collaborative projects 
and joint goals. The so called patronizing aspect of the 60’s Black/Jewish alliance has 
changed - but it seems to have been replaced by a rejection of legitimate Jewish requests for a 
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quid pro quo alliance - the essence of any coalition - Example; if we criticize Farrakhan and 
dare to ask, not even demand, our black allies to lend support to us, it is whispered by some 
black activists or openly alleged that it is Jews trying to exert control again. Some Black 
leaders have argued that Jews should give up hard-eamed progress, or move over for Blacks in 
academia, corporations, etc. because we’re allies - but outside of ceremonial rhetoric, ours has 
rarely been a reciprocal relationship. Our dialogues in many communities focus on economic 
opportunity and points of contention we [Jews] are supposedly responsible for - the question 
must be asked If black leaders are ready to consider what they can or should offer to 
contribute to this relationship - only then will the call for a relationship based on equal balance 
and mutual respect be anything more than rhetoric. Jews need allies too (Zakim 1989, 3; 
emphasis in the original.) 


There are several issues which his remarks raise. First, by saying "so called" patronizing 
aspects of the past, he suggests he is not necessarily convinced such perceptions were accurate. 
Second, he clearly indicates that what he perceives to be requests by Jews for support, are perceived of 
by some blacks as demands or efforts by Jews to exert control. Third, he thinks that the relationship 
is not reciprocal even though that is the rhetoric used to describe it. All three elements, different 
understandings of the relationship historically, different understandings of current behavior, and 
different perceptions of whose interests are being taken care of, can be major stumbling blocks in 
cooperative efforts. Stumbling blocks which exist despite the fact that many members of both 
communities have agreed to base present and future cooperation on interest. 


For the reasons described above, it is at least arguable that the simple adoption of interest as a 
replacement for paternalism does not solve even the motivational dilemmas of political cooperation. 
Furthermore, when such political cooperation is aimed at major societal transformation and not mere 
reform, the direct attacks and indirect manipulation against such efforts become even more vociferous. 
Under such circumstances activists will probably find that cooperative efforts based on interest alone 
will be even harder to maintain. Could motives based on principle and/or identity strengthen such 
alliances? 


Again this is a matter of debate within both communities. Some argue that liberal democratic 
values or a universalistic humanism kept the coalition together for many years and argue that both 
communities need to embrace such values once again in order to reinvigorate the alliance (Dunbar 
1989, Plax 1982). Others thought the emphasis on universalism was misplaced to begin with and so 
do not moum it’s decline, even if the result is less cooperation (Kristol 1984, page 14, quoted in Fein 
1988, 263). Still others, such as Comel West, agree that models of internationalism and universalism 
united Black persons and Jewish persons in the past, but claim that since that time such models have 
lost their hold. The current emphasis on identity and self-affirmation within communities has been 
very important, but to move forward he argues that progressives must develop a new model of politics 
which includes a universal*’ vision, a systemic social analysis, and courageous action rooted in 
distinct traditions (West 1990). 


These concems about principle and identity are part of larger discussions about universalism 
and communalism, assimilationism-and separatism, and diversity and commonality. The vast majority 


West argues that the older forms of universalism really were not as "universal" as they claimed to be. 
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of cooperators that I interviewed, both in Chicago and the Twin Cities, no longer hold onto the 
"melting pot" as a metaphor to describe their ideal vision of America. And yet while other metaphors, 
such as a salad (where each ingredient maintains it’s flavor), a symphony orchestra (where each 
instrument retains it timber), or a crazy quilt, seem more apt, it is not entirely clear what this new 
vision would mean in practice. Michael Kotzin has tried to come to grips with this issue by thinking 
about the melting pot and separatist nationalism as two extremes of a dialectic. It is not the middle 
ground between the two extremes that he is aiming for but some kind of "reconciling of the two" 
(Kotzin 1989). 


Finally, among feminists generally, and Black and Jewish feminists particularly, these issues 
have clearly been central. In its earlier years the second wave of feminism in the United States also 
relied on a kind of universalism in which commonalities among women were glorified and differences 
swept under the carpet. This universalism left out the specific lived realities of many women. Some 
did not participate in the movement. Others did but kept issues related to their racial, ethnic, or sexual 
identities separate or submerged from their work in the women’s movement. In more recent years, 
however, issues of racism, classism, homophobia, and anti-Semitism within the women’s movement 
and the relationship between these and gender oppression have emerged and in some situations have 
taken center stage in feminist theory and political action. 


In broad terms Audre Lorde, a prominent feminist activist and theorist, argues that we have 
been conditioned "to see human differences in simplistic opposition to each other." Instead “we must 
recognize differences among women...and devise ways to use each others’ differences to enrich our 
visions and joint struggles" (Lorde 1984, 114). Many feminists dedicated to these ideas emphasize 
that putting them into practice is not easy and that superficial acknowledgements of "diversity" will 
not be sufficient.** So for example, in an essay specifically on the relations between Black and 
Jewish women Barbara Smith suggests that 


There are ways that we recognize each other, things that draw us together. But feelings of 
affinity in themselves are not sufficient to bridge the culture, history, and political conditions 
that separate us. Only a conscious, usually politically motivated desire to work out 
differences, at the same time acknowledging commonalities, makes for more than superficial 
connection (Smith in Bulkin, Pratt & Smith 1984, 73). 


Deciding how to organize in light of such diversity within women’s movement activities 
generally, and also in specific cooperative efforts between African American and Jewish women, also 
raises questions of motive. For example there are those who charge that some women assume they 
know what is in all women’s interests, or that certain principles undoubtedly are shared by women, 
when neither is necessarily the case. In general the answer has been to bring much greater specificity 
to such discussions. Feelings of affinity and identity are also prominent in such discussions. 


*8In the late 1980s and the early 1990s the call for diversity and multi-culturalism became part of more 
mainstream discussions about education and politics in this country. For many who have been struggling with 
such issues for years or decades, this new attention has been at times very heartening and at other times very 
distressing. It has been heartening in that such important concerns were now recognized more broadly. It has 
been distressing because of the superficial level at which some of those discussions have been carried out. Aiso 
vehement attacks have been leveled against multi-cultural efforts including claims that they represent a new 
orthodoxy called "political correctness" which thwarts freedom of inquiry and speech. 
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This examination of debates within and between members of the two communities reveals that 
academic scholars are not the only ones who discuss and argue about what motivates people to 
cooperate politically. Activists and observers are concerned with motives when they examine the 
history of cooperation and when they consider the value of current and future cooperation. They are 
concemed with their own motives and the motives of others, both Blacks and Jews. When 
"communalists" debate "universalists," issues of motive are considered. These issues are also present 
when individuals try to redefine how they think about communalism, universalism, diversity, and 
commonality. Finally, this examination shows that the discussions and debates about motive inform 
political action, and that political action informs the debates about motive. 


Conclusion 


This examination of statements about motivations for cooperation from the discourse which 
surrounds Black-Jewish relations has indicated that 1) individuals identify a variety of motives for 
cooperation between the two communities, 2) interest does not dominate the discussion to the degree 
we might have expected based on the literature in political science, 3) different motivations are not 
always seen as competing, but sometimes as complimentary and sometimes even inextricably 
intertwined, and 4) discussions and debates about such motivations are an integral part of the politics 
of Black-Jewish relations. Hence, I am convinced that by paying closer attention to the words that 
political activists use to talk about motivation in different historical contexts, analysts can gain a fuller 
understanding of the complexities of political cooperation. 
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Stated simply, the politician who yesterday said ‘God is on our side’ 
today says ‘Public Opinion is on our side.’ 


Pierre Bourdieu 


All democratic societies provide that their publics exert some measure of control over 
governmental representatives, and for more than two hundred years the traditional mechanism for 
democratic control has been the election. In the past fifty years, however, elections have been 
supplanted by opinion polls as a common means of judging elite accountability to the public will. 


This trend was anticipated by the earliest practitioners of survey methodology because of the 
method’s many obvious advantages over elections (Gallup and Rae 1940). In theory, the results 
of opinion surveys provide a more accurate reflection of the actual distribution of preferences 
than do elections because surveys reduce the traditional costs of expressing an opinion: they bring 
the poll to the citizen rather than the other way around. In this way surveys are thought to avoid 
the tendency, noted by students of political participation, for economically and socially 
underprivileged citizens to self-select out of the pool of voters (Verba and Nie 1972; Wolfinger 
and Rosenstone 1980; Conway 1991). Societal costs are reduced as well: opinion polls are much 
less expensive to conduct than formal elections. And opinion surveys have the added benefit of 
creating a more precise feedback loop on matters of societal concern between elites and the mass 
public as well as among the individual members of that public. Its dual role—as control 
mechanism and coordinating system— has built up survey methodology into a premier, if 
unofficial, tool for regulating the democratic processes of American society. 


But how accurately do polling techniques measure the public’s preferences? I argue below 
that public opinion, as projected through through the lens of opinion polls, will tend to prefer 
policies which benefit higher-income citizens over those which distribute benefits more evenly 
across all socioeconomic groups. This tendency is rarely apparent or significant in academic 
surveys but is magnified in media polls, partly because they follow a different set of 
methodological norms than their academic counterparts but more importantly because they elicit 
opinions on topics which tend to be ignored by academic surveys. 


The Conservative Nature of Public Opinion 


In this paper I explore the hypothesis that opinion surveys systematically misconstrue the 
policy preferences of certain respondents. Perhaps “misconstruct” is a better word. I argue in the 
following pages that any over-time consistency in the opinion distribution of a particular policy 
question may be due in part to the inertia provided by a core group of respondents who are more 
aware of their best interests than other respondents. This group of “informed” respondents is not 
representative of the sample population— it consists primarily of persons with higher levels of 
socioeconomic status. Because the policy interests of this group are often markedly different from 
the rest of the public, because they are more likely to give opinions when asked, and because their 
opinions tend to load more tightly and consistently than those of other respondents, I conclude 
that in any given survey question the aggregated distribution of preferences will tend to load on 
policy positions that are more favorable to higher income groups than to lower income groups. It 
follows from this conclusion that, over time, public opinion on most matters of government 
policy will tend to support more economically conservative positions than would be expected if 
all respondents were articulating candid preferences based on their own economic interests. 


The key point underlying this hypothesis is that low levels of information in the electorate 
are not as benign as is commonly supposed (see, for instance, the authors in Ferejohn and 
Kuklinski 1990). The power of the aggregation process to gather individually noisy opinions into 
a coherent and “rational” collectivity is held by many to be the reason why low information levels 
are of little consequence to the proper functioning of democracy and, more narrowly, to the 
validity of opinion surveys. Yet, to my knowledge, no one in the field of public opinion research 
has coupled the observation that some publics are consistently less noisy than others with the idea 
that, under special circumstances, small blocs of voters can overdetermine the outcomes of 
collective choices. 


My intent here is to point out the obvious: when differences in opinion can be expected 
among publics with competing interests, as the various socioeconomic strata have in the case of 
government expenditures and fiscal policies, simple aggregations reported in the media as 
marginal frequencies will obscure significant differences between subpopulations in a sample. 
This idea is a familiar one to social scientists. Ever since W. S. Robinson’s classic article 
“Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of Individuals” (1950), interpreters of aggregate data 
have been careful to avoid the ecological fallacy in falsely attributing characteristics of an 
aggregation to its constituent parts. But this is a fine point which may be easily lost on the public, 
politicians, and members of media institutions who use aggregate survey data to shape the news 
product. It is nevertheless an important point because, as we shall see, the voices of affluent 
respondents are consistently and predictably amplified by opinion polls: not only are higher 
income respondents generally overrepresented in the pools of opinion-givers but they routinely 
exert a disproportionate influence on the frequency marginals because they tend to have a 
narrower range of opinion and different mean opinion than other respondents. These shared 
characteristics can cause affluent respondents to act as an “informed minority” in opinion 
surveys. 


To the extent that academic or private surveys share the characteristics of media polls, they 
too will be open to influence by informed minorities. But as we shall see, academic surveys 
generally rely less on information-dependent questions than media polls and are therefore less 
vulnerable to the sorts of misrepresentation outlined in this paper. 


Media Polls: Opinion That Counts 


When social scientists want to explore the public’s attitudes toward an issue they can 
without much difficulty retrieve data from a rich variety of academic sources, foremost among 
them the General Social Surveys and the National Election Studies. But when politicians and 
private citizens want to consult the latest opinion polls on matters of national concern they must 
generally turn to the news media. This difference is of great significance, for it turns out that data 
from the first sphere of opinion information—accessible mainly to academics—are generally hard 
to find in the second, more public sphere. Instead of drawing from academic sources of survey 
data, the media tend to report only those polls which are commissioned by the news media 
themselves or are released to the media by non-academic organizations. A recent study of poll- 
related stories which appeared in the Chicago Tribune over an eighteen month period (Ladd and 
Benson 1992) showed that half of all stories containing public opinion data cited media- 
sponsored polls. The other half mostly sourced non-academic polls: 4 percent of all opinion- 
related stories cited polls conducted by political candidates or parties, 13 percent by government 
agencies or corporations, 10 percent by lobbying groups, and only 11 percent by education or 


research organizations.! Not once did any data from the General Social Surveys or the National 


1 For the remainder of this paper I will use the term “media poll” to refer not only to opinion surveys 
sponsored by media organizations but more generally to all polls that are reported by the news media. 
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Election Studies appear in the paper. It is thus not too far off the mark to say that media polls and 
the particular sources of opinion data carried in the media stream make up the opinion that counts 
for politicians and the public. 


In recent years opinion polls conducted by media organizations have become commonplace. 
More than eighty percent of major newspapers and half of television stations now conduct or 
commission opinion polls (Ladd and Benson 1992). The reasons for this are many: opinion polls 
allow reporters to independently verify the claims made by politicians and interest groups, they 
help account for electoral outcomes, provide insight into the public’s political and social attitudes, 
and they allow news media to scoop rival organizations and increase their market shares. In short, 
polls help journalists decide what is news. As a byproduct of this process, media institutions 
reveal the mass public’s views on a wide range of issues and help to gauge the accountability of 
politicians to public preferences (Dionne 1992; Mann and Orren 1992). 


Because they are conducted as part of the news-making process, media polls are often 
constructed, interpreted and reported in a much looser fashion than their academic counterparts. 
This makes media polls more prone to sampling and measurement error than academic surveys 
(Brady and Orren 1992). For one, as recently as 1986 half of newspapers conducting opinion 
polls relied on their news personnel to think up survey questions and nearly half depended solely 
on reporters and editors to analyze poll results (Demers 1987). As proficient as a news staff might 
be, the pitfails of survey research are legion and require extensive training to avoid. Second, 
media polls present much more simplified attitudinal data than academic polls, in part because 
they are less likely than their academic counterparts to employ scales or indexes and in part 
because they tend to use binomial “favor/oppose” response sets much more than academic 
surveys. This means that measurement error is potentially greater in media polls. A third problem 
with media polls is that they tend to be reported without much theoretical context. Simple 
frequency marginals of poll questions are commonly the only data made available for public 
consumption because subgroup data are thought to be too highbrow for news consumers. As 
Henry Brady and Gary Orren (1992) put it: 


Journalists must appeal to members of the public who have few theories and little 
detailed knowledge about most subjects and expect events to be explained to them. 
Reporters therefore present compact, simplified pictures of the world. Complex 
stories riddled with caveats are not, in this context, newsworthy and not interesting to 
most people. . . . Media pollsters usually rely on simplistic and often unconscious 
theories. Unstated notions such as ‘most people have a single, unambiguous opinion 
on most issues that can be elicited with a few questions’ are often implied in stories 
based on polls. 


These simple data can nonetheless carry great weight with political elites and the public. 
Media polls are used by interest groups and political activists to devise strategies for applying 
political pressure and to inform them about which candidates are worthy of financial support 
(Traugott 1992). Politicians use media polls to determine the best ways to pursue policy goals and 
win elections. Polls are also used rhetorically by political elites to generate impressions of mass 
support for proposed and existing policies (see Herbst 1993). In his study of the effects of media 
polls on electoral outcomes, Michael Traugott concluded that media polls are most influential on 
public sentiment when issue salience is high and information levels low. But a iarge part of the 
mass public seems chronically inattentive to the polls. Paul Lavrakas, Jack Holley, and Peter 
Miller (1991) found that in the month before the 1988 presidential election fewer than three- 
quarters of Americans were even aware that there were opinion polls predicting who would win 
the election. Yet of those who were aware, almost all were able to correctly name George Bush as 
the frontrunner. The authors concluded that news stories featuring election polls shaped public 
perceptions of which candidate would be the winner, to the extent that one in five registered 


nonvoters said they abstained from voting in part because the polls predicted an easy Bush 
victory. 


Even as the political function and significance of media polls is unmistakable, the usefulness 
of such polls to politicians and the public is rarely considered. Particularly lacking is any rigorous 
study of how accurately non-academic polls represent the mass public’s range and intensity of 
opinion. In this paper I set aside the representation problems arising from nonresponse error and 
sampling procedures (for treatments of these see Brehm 1990 and Groves 1989) to concentrate 
instead on the larger question of how the uneven distribution of politically-relevant information in 
the mass public affects the representation of preferences in opinion surveys. While the question of 
whose views get represented in the polls has been raised elsewhere (see Converse 1990), to date 
there has been no systematic empirical research on the relationship between the social distribution 
of political knowledge and opinion representation. This paper, the pilot study for a larger project 
evaluating the impact of uneven information flows on the usefulness of public opinion surveys, is 
a small step toward clarifying this critical relationship. 


I Information and Representation in Opinion Surveys 


Criticisms about representation in public opinion surveys fall into three general categories. 
The first cites problems with the methods by which individual opinions are collected and 
aggregated into a portrait of public sentiment. Nonresponse bias, noncontact bias, and 
respondents either lacking opinions or unable to express them undermine the external validity of 
opinion polls (Schuman and Presser 1981; Smith 1983; Groves 1989; Brehm 1990; Brady and 
Orren 1992). With this much survey researchers are quite familiar. Secondly, polls are criticized 
for administering only a narrow range of questions that may not be interpreted by respondents in 
the way they were intended and, moreover, might fail to capture the polity’s real concerns 
(Bourdieu 1979; Ginsberg 1986, 1989; Bennett 1989). Others find fault with the premise that 
surveyed opinion carries substantial weight in the decisions of policy making elites (Blumer 
1948; Bourdieu 1979, 1990; Ginsberg 1989; Herbst 1992). This third group maintains that sample 
surveys fail to mimic the actual mechanisms of political influence. 


All of these criticisms share a common thread. Each picks at the claim of public opinion to 
be what it is supposed to be: an unadulterated and representative expression of mass sentiment 
which circumscribes the significant preferences in a public. To the above list I add one more: on 
certain issues the polls give a disproportionate influence to knowledgeable voices. Questions 
which ensure that meaningful answers can be given only by those who possess substantive 
knowledge are by nature biased against those who lack such knowledge. For such a question as 
“Do you favor or oppose the Widget Control Bill?” a respondent must know something about 
widget legislation in order to answer in the way intended by the surveyer. 


Many citizens find questions about foreign affairs and macroeconomic policy just as arcane 
as ones about widget controls. The timeworn finding of more than forty years of survey research 
is that “textbook” information about the political process is scarce and unevenly distributed in the 
American public (Neuman 1986). But the magnitude of ignorance is still astounding. In 1964, at 
the height of the Cold War, only 38 percent of Americans knew that Russia was not a member of 
NATO (Page and Shapiro 1992: 10). And in 1989, despite a deluge of late-night jokes made at 
Dan Quayle’s expense, fully one quarter of Americans couldn’t state their vice-president’s name 
(Delli Carpini and Keeter 1991). Of more importance to students of political communication, a 
recent study (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1993) showed that barely a quarter of Americans knew the 
unemployment rate; not quite one out of five could correctly state the proportion of Americans 
living below the poverty line; only one of seven were able to say what the “Superfund” was; and 
fewer than one in ten knew the size of the federal defense budget. 
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Who Invests in Information? 


It is no surprise why so many are so in the dark about public affairs. Acquiring information 
is costly in terms of time and lost opportunities, and there is no guarantee that an information 
investment will pay off. Becoming informed has other drawbacks—the foremost being 
uncertainty about exactly how much information must be considered before one’s opinion is 
sufficiently “informed.” The definition of informed opinion I will use here is taken from Anthony 
Downs’s (1957) Economic Theory of Democracy. Downs held that to be informed on a given 
topic, a person needed two things: information, the raw data pertaining to a particular topic, and 
contextual knowledge of the topic—a basic understanding of the relations among the topic’s 
constituent elements (79). By this definition a person can be knowledgeable without being 
informed—she can understand the economics of the American health care system without 
knowing what percentage of the gross national product goes to Medicare—or informed without 
being knowledgeable. Downs points out that ignorance, which is a lack of contextual knowledge, 
can be countered only through the pursuit of both education and information while a lack of 
information can be remedied by simply getting more of it. The time it takes to become informed 
makes this process very costly for most people, costly in lost opportunities to pursue other goals 
and in the expenditure of scarce resources that could be put to better uses. Given that few people 
have time or money to squander, most find that the high cost of information and even higher cost 
of contextual knowledge make it irrational for them to become informed on matters that may be 
important to the larger society but which remain tangential to everyday living. 


Yet as we know, some people are better informed than others on public affairs in spite of the 
costs involved. Down’s cost/benefit view of information acquisition leads us to predict that 
members of this informed public will tend to share some similar characteristics. First, we should 
find them to be well-educated because formal education is a very efficient means of imparting 


contextual knowledge. Second, we should find that informed people, on the whole, have higher 
incomes than uninformed people. Affluent persons acquire more economic information through 
their everyday activities. It is in the interests of those with higher incomes to invest in and pay 
attention to more specialized sorts of knowledge, especially knowledge related to governmental 
policies that may affect their holdings or future dividends. So income not only stimulates the 
development of contextual knowledge but also provides an incentive to acquire information. All 
of this reduces the opportunity costs of policy-related information for persons in the upper income 
strata. So while politically relevant information is not possessed soiely by members of higher 
socioeconomic status groups, the economics of information acquisition lead us to expect the 
better educated and more affluent citizens to be the most consistently informed on matters of 
government policy. 


Downs tells us that those informed about public affairs have a number of advantages over 
the ill-informed (80). First, when an unplanned shift in utility income occurs, the informed may 
be more certain than the uninformed whether government or private activity caused the shift. 
Second, for any proposed or existing course of government action, the informed are more likely 
to know how that action will affect them personally. Third, the informed are more able to know 
about what the government is currently doing or what it could be doing. Lastly, the informed will 
tend to have a better idea about how other citizens feel toward proposed or actual government 
action. These four advantages make informed citizens more able to prefer avenues of government 
policy which favor their narrow economic interests as well as to consistently articulate their 
preferences in opinion polls. 
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Characteristics of Informed Respondents 


Besides sharing common demographic attributes, well-informed persons as a group 
distinguish themselves from the ill-informed in three ways: the well-informed tend to be more 
economically conservative and socially liberal than the ill-informed; they are less likely than the 
ill-informed to answer “don’t know” (DK) or “no opinion” to survey questions which depend on 
contextual knowledge and information for meaningful answers; and they tend to answer survey 
questions less randomly than ill-informed respondents because they have more information and 
contextual knowledge at their disposal. 


The Well-Informed Are More Economically Conservative and Socially Liberal 


Studies have shown that income and education levels are closely related to attitudes about 
social and domestic policy issues. Using data from the 1980 National Election Study and the 1980 
General Social Survey, Jerome Himmelstein and James McRae (1988) show that higher levels of 
education have a slight liberalizing effect on attitudes about social issues such as minority rights 
and abortion while higher levels of income are strongly related to conservative stances on 
economic and, particularly, domestic spending issues. These results mirrored an earlier study of 
latent policy attitudes by David Knoke (1979; see also Knoke, Raffalovich and Erskine 1987). 
Knoke found three distinct dimensions of policy preferences related to education and income: 
social, economic, and racial. Using data from the 1972 CPS national election study and several 
years of General Social Surveys, Knoke determined that education was associated with liberal 
attitudes toward social issues while income was associated with conservative attitudes toward 
economic issues. He also found that these attitude dimensions were unconfounded: the correlation 
between social and economic orientations was a meager +.08. This means that the liberal effects 
of high levels of education and the conservative effects of income do not cancel each other out. 


These general findings are augmented by other studies which conclude that conservatives 
appear to be the most consistently informed and politically active members of the electorate. 
Larry Bartels (1990) found that even when controlling for the effects of income on responses to a 
variety of policy questions, the most informed and intelligent respondents in every income level 
consistently gave more conservative responses than other respondents. This resulted in gaps 
between the more conservative preference distributions of informed respondents and the more 
liberal preferences of ill-informed respondents at every level of income, a pattern exhibiting the 
greatest divergence among the lowest income respondents and least among the highest income 
respondents. Conservatives are also more apt to be politically active than moderates or liberals. A 
recent study (Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press 1993) found that conservatives are 
a “vocal minority” in the American public because they tend to participate more in talk radio 
programs, respond to media-sponsored “call-in” polls, and dial in to the White House switchboard 
more frequently than other people. These findings mesh with the large body of research 
supporting the notion that people from higher socioeconomic strata tend to participate in politics 
more than those from lower socioeconomic strata. 
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Informed Respondents Are More Likely To Express an Opinion 


Studies have established that people are more likely to opt out of opinion pools than to guess 
wrongly about questions which require substantive knowledge. For instance, in a recent poll nine 
out of ten people correctly defined what a veto was. Those people were then asked “If the 
president vetoes a bill, can Congress override his veto?” Of those who did not provide a correct 
answer, five times as many respondents gave a DK response as an incorrect one. In a question 
about which political party controls the Senate, almost twice as many respondents gave a DK 
response as an incorrect one (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1991: Table 1; see also Rapoport 1982). 
Other research has shown that even though many people give DK answers to questions for which 
they lack information, some people will still give opinions on extremely arcane and even 
fictitious policy items. In a study by Schuman and Presser (1980), a quarter to a third of 
respondents proved willing to opine on the highly obscure “Agricultural Trade Act of 1978.” But 
even in this study the vast majority of respondents confessed ignorance. That the ill-informed are 
more likely to opt out of an opinion pool than the well-informed suggests that opinion pools are 
liable to underrepresent the views of this group. To determine how unrepresentative an opinion 
pool might be, we must know the ways in which the people most likely to give DK responses 
differ from those most likely to give opinions. 


The propensity to give a DK response is not distributed randomly among survey 
respondents. Its strongest and most consistent relationship is with education level. In general, 
better-educated respondents are less likely to give DK responses (Francis and Busch 1975; 
Converse 1976; Faulkenberry and Mason 1978; Schuman and Presser 1981), although a few 
studies have found that the well-educated are more likely to confess ignorance about arcane and 
fictitious policy issues than the less-educated (see Schuman and Presser 1980). The relationship 
between DK responses and education level tends to be mitigated when filtered questions are 
employed in place of unfiltered ones, largely because these questions cause many of the least 
educated drop out of the opinion pool (Bishop, Oldendick, Tuchfarber et al. 1980; Bishop, 
Tuchfarber and Oldendick 1986). These findings imply that the well-educated are generally more 
knowledgeable about politics than the less-educated, and that their answers to policy questions 
are more reliable indicators of real knowledge than answers given by other survey participants, 
who may be driven by “social desirability” effects to provide an ill-informed response. Besides 
education, DK responses have been related to low issue salience, lack of efficacy, and low 
political involvement (Francis and Busch 1975; Converse 1976; Schuman and Presser 1981). In 
short, the likelihood of giving DK responses is, as expected from a costly information approach, 
greatest for the least educated and the least knowledgeable respondents. 


To say that education is highly correlated with income level is to state the obvious. But most 
studies on the characteristics of DK respondents fail to test for income differences between 
opinion givers and opinion yielders, an omission perhaps owing to a lack of theoretical unction. 
One study that did test for income differences found that income was somewhat negatively 
correlated (r=-.36) with the likelihood to give DK responses on a wide variety of questions 
(Francis and Busch 1975). Another rated subjects on their knowledge of political affairs and 
found that more than half of the highest knowledge quintile consisted of respondents from the top 
third income bracket (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1992). But since this aspect has been generally 
overlooked by researchers, it is important to establish that income level has a significant bearing 
on how well the denizens of opinion pools represent the mass public. 
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The data presented in Table 1 are taken from an ABC/Washington Post Poll conducted in 
September, 1986, on President Reagan’s Tax Reform Bill which was at that time before 
Congress. Table 1 shows that information about the Tax Reform Bill was distributed unequally 
among the different income publics. Only about half the respondents in the lowest income groups 
had heard about the bill compared to nearly ninety percent of those from the highest income 
groups. The proportions from each group who said they understood some or most of the bill were 
even smaller. For these questions, the relationship between income level and information is 
plainly positive: as income rises, information levels follow suit. This relationship is as predicted 
by the costly information approach. 


Respondents were then asked whether they favored or opposed the bill. For this question, 
three-quarters of the lowest-income respondents opted out with a “no opinion” response. Of 
respondents making $50,000 or more annually, four out of ten also answered “no opinion.” Such 
differences in DK levels can be critically important: with only a quarter of the lowest income 
group compared to nearly two thirds of the highest income group represented in the opinion pool, 
the highest income group had more than twice the influence of the lowest income group in 
shaping “public” opinion. Nevertheless, with this question almost twice as many respondents 
from every income group favored the bill than opposed it, so while the highest income group may 
have had more influence, its response pattern was not significantly different from the other 
groups. It is impossible to tell whether the “no opinions,” fully 59% of the sample, would have 
answered in the same proportions as the other respondents, but we can safely conclude from this 
example that income level is closely associated with the propensity to give DK responses on 
questions of public policy. 


Informed Respondents Answer Survey Questions Less Randomly 


If, as survey data lead us to believe, the ill-informed are a majority group in the American 
public, then we should find that most opinions are at best fickle and at worst random. This dour 
conclusion has been supported in a multitude of studies. Philip Converse (1964) was one of the 
first social scientists to formally measure the instability and apparent capriciousness of public 
opinion. He concluded that the public could best be described as containing two groups of people: 
the small number of informed citizens whose opinions cohered around a fundamental set of 
recognizably ideological beliefs, and the majority of ill-informed citizens whose opinions seemed 
so disjointed and off-the-cuff as to be better described as “nonattitudes.” The informed 
respondents in Converse’s studies were likely to answer questions with consistent and measured 
responses; the uninformed appeared to answer questions with a degree of randomness that 
increased with the irrelevance of an issue to everyday life (Converse 1970; see also Bishop, 
Oldendick et al. 1980; Bishop, Tuchfarber et al. 1986). While his original findings have been 
contested (see, for instance, Brody 1986), Converse’s “black and white” model of attitude 
stability and its tale of mass ignorance continues to hold high ground with students of public 
opinion. 


But recent studies influenced by developments in cognitive psychology have shown that 
while most people are ill-informed about public affairs, they are nevertheless able to use cognitive 
shortcuts in lieu of contextual knowledge and are provided at least some information from the 
normal course of everyday life that can be related to political issues (Iyengar 1990; McKelvey 
and Ordeshook 1990; Ottati and Wyer 1990; Stimson 1990; Popkin 1991; Gamson 1992; Mondak 
and Huckfeldt 1992). Studies have shown that respondents lacking “factual” information tend to 
answer questions more or less randomly unless there is a cue provided by the question. The 
infamous “Public Affairs Act” studies by Bishop and company (Bishop, Oldendick et al. 1980; 
Bishop, Tuchfarber et al. 1986) showed that the aggregated responses of those who volunteered 


opinions about the fictitious policy item consistently split almost evenly between agrees and 
disagrees.2 But when cues are provided to illumine the political meaning of an obscure policy 
question it appears that the disadvantages of low information levels can be mitigated. Partisanship 
cues provide some of the most salient guides to public affairs for many citizens: if key 
Congressional Democrats endorse a policy, then Democratic identifiers will tend to say they favor 
the policy even when they know little of substance about it (Carmines and Kuklinski 1990). One 
study found that when respondents were asked about obscure policy issues, DK responses were 
significantly decreased when questions mentioned the names of politicians who were sponsoring 
the legislation (Smith and Squire 1990). The study also found that this additional piece of 
information significantly changed the shape of the marginals and brought the resultant answer 
distribution more in line with the partisan identifications of respondents. 


So citizens may not know much, but they know something. And something, it turns out, is 
enough for people to answer survey questions on many policy issues with a degree of 
consistency. But cognitive shortcuts are helpful to ill-informed respondents only inasmuch as 
meaningful answers can be prompted by the question itself. When a question offers little purchase 
for heuristic handholds then ill-informed respondents are once again likely to answer randomly, if 
at all. To determine how severe is the disadvantage of the ill-informed when answering opinion 
questions on government policy it becomes important to see whether different sorts of questions 
are consistently resistant to cognitive shortcutting. 


Attitude- and Information-Driven Questions 


If we could arrange all the questions asked in surveys according to the amount and quality of 
information a respondent needed to answer them meaningfully, our continuum would be bounded 
by two ideal types: “attitude-driven” questions, which primarily measure latent attitudes and thus 
require no contextual knowledge or information to answer, and “information-driven” questions, 
which chiefly measure preferences on specific policies and, as a consequence, require some 


amount of information or contextual knowledge to answer.3 


In the context of governmental policy, attitude-driven questions elicit preferences on wide- 
ranging policy goals or hypothetical public concerns. A familiar example is “Name the single 
most important problem facing the country”; another type of attitude-driven question is “Some 
people feel the government in Washington should see to it that every person has a job and a good 
standard of living. Others think the government should just let each person get ahead on their 
own. Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t you thought much about this?” 
(NES). Attitude-driven questions are broad in scope. They may ask about the advisability of 
pursuing a given course of action without testing a specific example of how that course of action 
should be implemented. Because attitude-driven questions primarily measure subjective feelings 


2 This finding supports Converse’s conclusion although the authors felt that question order effects 
were a more cogent explanation for the apparent randomness. 

3This distinction between information- and attitude-driven questions is more relative than absolute. 
Many questions can be both information- and attitude-driven, depending on the information level of the 
respondent. For instance, the question “Do you favor or oppose strict enforcement of air and water 
pollution controls as now required by the Clean Air and Water Acts?” (Harris) appears to be more 
information- than attitude-driven because it asks for a specific policy evaluation and requires that the 
respondent know something about the pollution controls mandated by the Acts. Yet the wording of the 
question might cue uninformed respondents to state their opinion on environmental controls in general. 
While such uninformed answers might form a nonrandom distribution when aggregated, they would still 
fail to address the specific problem posed by the surveyors (see Bourdieu 1979). Thus their answers might 
be meaningful but not in the dominant context of the question which generated them. 
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or beliefs rather than any specific, objective piece of knowledge, they pose no special 
disadvantage to ill-informed respondents. A meaningful answer to such a question depends only 
on the degree to which the opinion expressed corresponds to a stable, underlying attitude. 


Information-driven policy questions, on the other hand, ask respondents to evaluate or locate 
their preferences relative to a specific policy statement, as the Widget Control Bill question did. 
Information-driven questions differ from attitude-driven ones primarily in specificity. For 
instance, a question like “The Senate has been considering the U.S. treaty with the Soviet Union 
which limits strategic nuclear weapons—called SALT. From what you know about this SALT 
treaty, do you think the Senate should vote for or against it, or don’t you know enough about it to 
have an opinion?” (CBS/New York Times) asks respondents to state their preference on a specific 
policy rather than a broad category under which a number of policies might be grouped. A more 
blatant example of the information-driven question is “Is there more or less unemployment in the 
country than there was one year ago” (CBS/New York Times). Because these questions draw more 
directly upon contextual knowledge and information resources possessed by respondents, 
heuristic shortcuts are less able to inform meaningful answers to them. And since well-informed 
respondents are more likely to provide meaningful answers to information-driven questions, they 
can be said to have an advantage over the ill-informed in their superior ability to answer such 
questions in a precise manner. 


The advantages of informed over ill-informed respondents are further heightened by the 
timing of poll questions on public affairs. James Dearing (1989) has shown that mass media 
coverage set the polling agenda for AIDS in the early to mid-1980’s. Noting that 84 percent of the 
survey questions asked about AIDS were sponsored by mass media organizations, he found that 
poll questions on AIDS were usually asked from 10 to 20 days after substantial media coverage 
was given to the issue. If we can extend Dearing’s findings to the more general interaction of 
media coverage and media polling, then we find considerable support for the knowledge gap 
hypothesis. The original form of this hypothesis (Tichenor, Donohue and Olien 1970) held that 
when new information was introduced to the public through mass media, the higher 
socioeconomic strata of a population would absorb this information more quickly than the lower 
strata because of their superior capacity to access, process, and disseminate new information.4 
Tichenor and his colleagues argued that while knowledge gaps between social groups should 
gradually narrow over time as information permeates the mass public, media coverage tends to 
decline on an issue before this closure occurs. Given Dearing’s conclusion that media polls are 
conducted on issues within a few weeks of receiving significant coverage, we would expect large 
differences in the amount of information available to different groups at the time they are sampled 
by opinion researchers. Thus the knowledge gap literature supports the prediction made by the 
costly information theory that the well-informed tend to stay informed on public affairs and the 
ill-informed tend to remain in the dark. 


We would expect that if the ill-informed have systematically different interests than 
informed respondents because of their lower education and income levels, then frequency 
marginals ought to shift when an opinion pool is purged of uninformed respondents. But most 
academic studies have come to just the opposite conclusion. Researchers studying differences 
between filtered and standard versions of various policy questions have commonly found that 
while filtered questions increase the levels of DK responses by an average of 20 to 25 percent 
they have almost no substantive effect on the proportions of favor/oppose responses (Schuman 
and Presser 1981: 116-128). Schuman and Presser were unable to find any general personality or 
social characteristics to differentiate between “floaters” —those who give answers to standard- 
form questions but DK responses to filtered questions—and nonfloaters (144). But they did find 
that the importance of education level on the propensity to give a DK response doubled when a 
filter was added. On a question asking for an evaluation of Arab intentions toward Israel, the 
addition of a filter increased the DK rate for those with less than a high school education from 39 
to 70 percent and for those with at least some college from 14 to 25 percent (see Table 4.9, 
p.139). For both groups, use of the filter doubled the proportion of DK responses from the 


4 Subsequent research has shown that issue salience is a much more consistent predictor of knowledge 
levels than socioeconomic status (see Ettema, Brown and Luepker 1983). 


standard-form question, but because so many of those with lower education levels were already 
giving DK responses this doubling had the effect of nearly cutting them out of the opinion pool 
entirely. The remaining opinion-givers were disproportionately well-educated, but they seemed to 
hold about the same mix of views as those who gave DK responses. Such findings, along with the 
Tax Reform Bill data discussed earlier, appear to establish that it matters little whether floaters 
are left in or filtered out of opinion pools. 


I submit that Schuman and Presser examined questions that were primarily attitude-driven. 
Even though they appeared to test distributions from information-dependent questions they seem 
to have been measuring latent attitudes on issues that could not be expected to divide respondents 
along educational or income lines. The small amount of research actually done on information - 
driven questions has shown that adding filters onto standard policy questions not only increases 
the number of DK responses in direct proportion to the obscurity of the issue but also causes the 
frequency marginals to shift to a substantially more conservative position. Bishop, Oldendick and 
Tuchfarber (1983) found that the standard form of domestic policy questions tended to produce 
response patterns in which a majority favored liberal stances such as government intervention in 
economic affairs. But when filters were added DK responses increased by 27 to 48 percent and 
the substantive answer distribution consistently shifted so that of the remaining respondents a 
majority favored more conservative stances such as private sector approaches to economic 
problems. The researchers concluded that the addition of a filter question probably has little effect 
on issues which are widely salient or which require an attitudinal response, but the more obscure 
or less familiar is a topic, the more DKs will be produced by the filter and the greater the 
likelihood for a reversal in the marginals of a question. 


An overreliance on attitude-driven questions may have led academic researchers to 
erroneously conclude that the maldistribution of information has little substantive impact on the 
shape of aggregate distributions and the interpretation of aggregate parameters. Most academic 
surveys On policy issues use attitude-driven questions because social scientists are mainly 
interested in exploring latent attitudes, causal relationships, and historical trends in mass 
sentiment. Furthermore, attitude-driven questions are more likely to be repeated in surveys 
because they inquire about broad categories which remain relevant to the public longer than do 
specific policies. In contrast to their academic counterparts, a greater proportion of questions in 
media polls are information-driven because the media tend to ask policy questions only when 
policy issues are being contested in elite circles. Since they are so time-specific, these 
information-driven questions tend not to be repeated in the same format long enough to establish 
a stable response pattern and are therefore of limited value to social scientists. But because they 
are the policy questions that commonly appear in media polls, they are the ones which are taken 
by elites to represent the public’s preferences on pending or current government action. 


il Informed Opinion and the Consequences of Aggregation 


When viewing the problem of uneven information distributions, most students of public 
opinion focus on the benefits of aggregation. They observe that although Converse and others 
have shown that most people are to greater or lesser degrees inconsistent in reporting their 
preferences to survey researchers, when the views of these individuals are aggregated the 
collective opinion pattern that results often demonstrates a surprising degree of over time 
consistency. This observation has led some social scientists to conclude that collective opinion 
can be more “rational” —that is, stable, meaningful, and responsive to new information—than any 
one individual’s opinion (Ferejohn 1990; Stimson 1991; Page and Shapiro 1992; MacKuen, 
Erikson and Stimson 1993; see also Smith 1993). In this view, it is the aggregation process itself 
which generates meaningful public opinion. 


A common explanation for why collective opinion can be more meaningful than any one 
individual’s opinion is given in the signal/noise model. The idea is that when aggregated, the 
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more or less random responses from ill-informed or unopinionated respondents (the “noise”) will 
tend to cancel each other out, leaving the non-random views of informed or opinionated 
respondents (the “signal’”) reflected as the grand mean of the opinion distribution (Converse 
1990). A variant of this account posits that respondents’ opinions have both random and non- 
random components, and when aggregated the underlying central tendencies of these opinions 
become reflected in the grand means, majority or plurality choices, and the frequency marginals 
(Page and Shapiro 1992). Thus can aggregated opinions speak the public mind even when most 
individuals are uninformed and inconsistent in their views. This conclusion, according to 
Converse, has both encouraging and disturbing implications: 


The pleasing ones are that whatever influence constituent signals have upon 
representatives, and hence upon national decision making, the signals tend to be 
defined disproportionately by the more informed of the constituents. If better 
decisions require better information, then this is a welcome result. The more 
troubling implication is that the representation system in spirit follows a “one-person, 
one-vote” formula rather less than the letter of the law would suggest, and those 
poorly informed tend to suffer at least partial disenfranchisement as a result (1990: 
387). 


For any information-driven question, inasmuch as informed respondents differ 
systematically in attitude from the ill-informed, to that extent are frequency marginals and other 
aggregate parameters likely to overrepresent the views of informed respondents. But the 
signal/noise model fails to capture why this occurs in information-driven questions because it is 
insensitive to the sorts of systematic information discrepancies among respondents predicted by 
the costly-information approach. So while the signal/noise model sufficiently accounts for the 
dynamics of attitude-driven response distributions (and therefore most response distributions 
from academic surveys), we must revisit Converse’s “black-and-white” model of attitude stability 
to better understand the dynamics of information-driven response patterns found in media polls. 


In his original article, Converse (1964) focused on the relationship between information 
exposure and the coherence of ideological beliefs over time. His study was essentially about 
attitude-driven responses. So in adapting the black-and-white model to show the dynamics of 
information-driven responses, a crucial change to the original must be made: replacing the stark 
dichotomy between attitude holders and nonattitude holders with an equally stark one between the 
informed and the uninformed. Obviously, this adapted model, just like the original one, fails to 
capture important nuances of the empirical world. But this oversimplified approach most clearly 
shows why the signal/noise model does a poor job of modelling information-driven response 
distributions. 


INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Suppose a public consists of two equal-sized groups: the perfectly informed (representing 
the signal) and the perfectly uninformed (the noise). If we were to sample this public’s opinion on 
the Widget Control Bill, we might find a distribution like that in Figure 1. As expected, the 
opinions of the uninformed “X” group who have never heard of the bill distribute more or less 
randomly around a mean of X-bar. Most of those who have heard about the legislation (the “Y” 
group) strongly favor it because it seems to offer a fair solution to the declining sales of domestic 
widgets. The informed distribution is therefore more dense than the other and has a mean of Y- 


The signal/noise model predicts that the signal of informed opinion (Y -bar) will break 
through the noise of ill-informed opinion. But when responses from the two groups are 
aggregated together, their central tendency is not Y-bar as anticipated but Z-bar, the grand mean 
of the two distributions. This aggregate mean is truly reflective of neither group’s central 
tendency and it grossly understates the magnitude of informed opinion. The problem with 
applying the signal/noise model to information-driven questions is this: uninformed opinions do 
not merely cancel each other out but they also load on a common mean. The influence of this 
mean on the combined distribution is directly proportional to the size of the uninformed group 
and the relative distance that the mean informed opinion is from the mean uninformed opinion. In 
general, the larger the number of uninformed respondents, the stronger the pull of their combined 
mean on the signal of informed opinion. And the greater the distance between the means of the 
informed and uninformed distributions, the greater will informed opinion be underestimated by 
the grand mean. Because of this the grand mean of any information-driven aggregation cannot be 
relied upon to represent the signal of informed opinion. We cannot expect that simple aggregation 
will by itself produce any meaningful signal; we should rather expect that simple aggregation will 
generally understate the magnitude of informed opinion. 


But while measures of central tendency from information-driven questions are unreliable 
indicators of informed opinion, pluralities and majorities can be reliable signals depending on the 
characteristics of a question’s response set. The fewer response options an information-driven 
question has, the greater the sensitivity of the frequency marginals to informed opinion. If the 
response distributions in Figure 1 were redrawn as dichotomies rather than as multi-interval 
distributions, with X-bar representing the dividing line between those who favor and those who 
oppose the bill, then a clear majority of respondents (three-quarters) would be seen to favor the 
legislation. It follows that for any information-driven question with a simple response set, 
whenever the ill-informed distribute more randomly than the well-informed the signal of 
informed opinion will prevail more clearly in the frequency marginals than in the point estimates 
for the distribution. This is especially true in the case of dichotomous response sets, which happen 


to be fairly common in media polls. 


Simple response sets also share another important characteristic: the variance of informed 
opinion becomes an important determinant of how strongly that opinion is reflected in the 
marginals. Simple response sets allow small numbers of respondents with very similar views to 
have an exaggerated influence on the shape of frequency marginals. The possibility that a 
cohesive minority could overdetermine collective outcomes has been raised elsewhere (see Davis, 
Hinich and Ordeshook 1970: 443-444), but the logic behind this conclusion is somewhat counter- 
intuitive and bears illustration. 


INSERT FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 


Figure 2 shows a dichotomous opinion distribution composed of one hundred people divided 
into two groups. Instead of the rigid either/or distinction between information levels used in 
Figure 1, this example will more closely simulate the empirical world by positing a group of 70 
ill-informed respondents and a group of 30 well-informed ones. In response to the Widget Control 
Bill question, the larger group of ill-informed respondents distribute with a majority siding 
against the bill: 40 oppose and 30 favor the legislation. Of the smaller group of well-informed 
respondents, all are in favor. Looking only at the overall frequency marginals, an observer would 
conclude that 60 percent of the public favors the bill and 40 percent opposes it—a clear indication 
of public support. But this level of support results from the cohesive distribution of well-informed 
respondents overlying the more random distribution of ill-informed opinion. All other things 
being equal, if the opinions of the well-informed had distributed around their group’s mean with 
the same variance as that of the ill-informed the aggregate result would have shown a public 
opposed to the plan: 53 percent against and 47 percent favoring. This example, while vastly 
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oversimplifying real-world messiness, demonstrates how an informed minority can influence the 
shape and substantive meaning of an opinion distribution. It also shows that to discern the central 
tendency and substantive impact of this informed opinion researchers must divide the sample into 
its constituent groups and evaluate those groups separately. 


The signal/noise model, which works well for attitude-driven questions, fails to capture 
some of the critical dynamics of information-driven response patterns. The biggest problem with 
applying the signal/noise model to information-driven questions is that it does not predict why the 
signal of informed opinion (1) may not be equally reflected in all aggregate parameters and (2) is 
sensitive to the variance as well as the mean of informed opinion. Furthermore, the signal/noise 
model is normatively unappealing because it ignores the potential over- or under-representation 
of respondents who not only share similar levels of information and contextual knowledge but 
also common demographic and attitudinal characteristics. 


I therefore propose an alternative to the signal/noise model for use with information-driven 
questions: the “informed minority” model. In doing so I also present an alternative explanation 
for the coherence and stability of aggregated opinion. Collective opinion derived from 
information-driven questions may appear rational precisely because the opinions of poorly- 
informed people are systematically underrepresented in the polls. In this view, the appearance of 
collective rationality would not be the special product of all the semi-random responses lumped 
together so much as a direct reflection of the consistently rational opinions given by a small and 
well-informed public which is numerically overrepresented in opinion pools (rather than in the 
sample itself) and whose views are routinely amplified by the special characteristics of media 
polls. The key assumption here is that the distribution of information in a public has a significant 
impact on the frequency marginals of information-driven questions. 


iil The Influence of Informed Minorities on Public Opinion 


The informed minority model presented here stems from the idea that the small proportion of 
informed people in any sample can overdetermine the shape of the marginals because they are 
more likely to (1) give opinions and (2) have a narrower range of opinion, with a different mean, 
than other respondents. I propose that for information-driven questions, a simple aggregation 
should be divided into subgroups by education in the case of social issues and by income level for 
economic issues—these being the two most general indicators of information exposure available 
in Opinion surveys —to determine the influence of informed opinion, if any, on the distribution as 
a whole. Such an analysis would remedy the signal/noise model’s shortcomings and provide a 
platform for the normative and empirical analysis of representation in opinion surveys. 


In what follows I use income publics to test the informed minority model on a large set of 
domestic policy questions taken from media polls. I test income rather than education publics for 
two reasons. First, the Knoke and Himmelstein and McRae studies show that income level is 
more strongly correlated with economic policy attitudes than is level of education. Thus income 
level should be a more reliable indicator than education. Second, while education publics may 
differ somewhat in their moral and social views, income publics are expected to differ 
systematically in their public policy views. Attitudes toward public policies relate more directly 
than do moral issues to the ideal relationship between public will and governmental behavior in a 
democratic society. If my foregoing arguments are valid, then we should expect higher income 
respondents to comprise an informed minority on many domestic policy issues. 


We can take some comfort in the observation that most issues addressed in the polls would 
be relatively immune to the influence of an informed minority because three conditions must be 
met before such a group could skew an opinion distribution: (1) competing groups must have 
conflicting interests over the outcome of a policy; (2) information and contextual knowledge must 
be required to form a meaningful (nonrandom) opinion about the policy; and (3) the relevant 


information and contextual knowledge must be distributed unevenly among the competing 
groups. One or more of these conditions probably fails to obtain for the majority of topics covered 
in the polls. But the issues on which all three conditions are most likely to be met are those 
closest to the heart of democracy: the redistribution of wealth, elite accountability to the public 
will, and referenda which call on the public to voice policy preferences. 


The informed minority model consists of four hypotheses which will be tested below: 


For information-driven questions, lower income respondents will select “don’t know” or 
“no opinion” more frequently than those with higher incomes. 


For information-driven questions, lower income respondents will answer more randomly 
than those with higher incomes. 


The trends described in H3 and H4 may be counteracted by heuristic cues (e.g. question - 
wording effects) which increase the proportion of opinion givers among lower income 
respondents and/or produce nonrandom response distributions when their opinions are 
aggregated. 


Unequal distributions of contextual knowledge and information affect the response 
patterns of different publics when survey questions require such knowledge and 
information to produce a meaningful (nonrandom) answer. For information-driven 
questions on domestic policy, if H1 and H2 obtain then we can expect that frequency 
marginals will generally overestimate the magnitude of conservative opinion in the 
sample’s population. 


Data for this study were drawn from CBS/ New York Times National Surveys conducted 


between January, 1980, and November, 1984.> During this time 246 questions were asked which 
required respondents to answer what the government should do about a particular issue. Almost 
all of these questions are standard-form rather than filtered. Question topics ranged from whether 
the U.S. should introduce a constitutional amendment outlawing abortions to whether the 
government should spend more or less on food stamps to whether the U.S. should sell AWACS 
radar planes to Saudi Arabia. To facilitate analysis, the questions were grouped into five 
categories according to subject matter: foreign affairs, fiscal issues, operative issues, tax issues, 
and social or moral issues. The foreign affairs category includes questions on how the U.S. should 


5 The 1980-84 time span was chosen because it marked a new era of American governmental action. 
Ronald Reagan’s first administration introduced many significant shifts in national policy (see Ferguson 
and Rogers 1986; Phillips 1990). With Reagan came the emergence of supply-side economics, rising levels 
of deficit spending, continued deregulation of the telecommunications, transportation, banking industries, 
and a regressive shift in tax policy with the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act. In 1982 defense 
expenditures outpaced spending on human resources and continued to grow with the decade. During this 
time stagflation remained a significant concern, and the U.S. underwent a major recession in 1982-3. All of 
these changes and events demanded public input into the policy process. An analysis of survey data from 
these years can be seen as a best test of the public’s ability to become informed about critical national 
issues and to communicate policy preferences through the medium of opinion polls. 
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respond to foreign crises and whether American arms sales and military interventions would be 
appropriate actions. Fiscal issues include questions evaluating Reagan’s budgetary policy, outlays 
for defense, domestic matters and poverty relief, and questions asking how a floundering Social 
Security program should be revived. Operative issues concern the operation of government and 
management of the economy. Operative questions asked for evaluations of economic regulation 
such as price controls, environmental policies, restrictions on imports and exports, national health 
policies, and whether the size and influence of the federal government ought to be reduced. Tax 
issues include questions on the advisability of cutting or increasing a variety of taxes and whether 
the federal tax system puts a fair burden on all citizens. Lastly, social and moral issues include 
prayer in schools, restrictions on abortion, anti-discrimination policies, and the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


Numerical Overrepresentation of Higher-Income Respondents in Opinion Pools 


The first hypothesis states that respondents lacking necessary information are more apt to 
answer “don’t know” or “no opinion,” leaving the better-informed respondents to represent the 
public’s opinion. Table 2 shows variations in the levels that respondents from the highest and 
lowest annual family income groups were represented in a variety of opinion pools. The first and 
second columns in Table 2 present the average proportion of respondents in the lowest and 
highest income groups appearing in a question’s opinion pool. Foreign affairs questions tend to 
have the highest exclusion rates while questions on fiscal matters and social or moral issues tend 
to have the lowest. The extent of the differences between groups is shown in column three, which 
reports the average ratios of low to high income DK rates. For example, a question administered 
in 1984 on whether the U.S. should reduce tensions or get tougher with Russia saw a DK rate of 
20.6 percent for the lowest and 3.6 percent for the highest income group. For this question the 
lowest group had 5.72 times the number of DK responses that the highest group had. 


INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


In general, questions about governmental operation and economic regulation have the largest 
difference between DK levels and those about social and moral issues have the smallest. The 
significance of these ratios depends on the size of the nonopinion pool. If the nonopinion pool is 
only three or four percent for the lowest income group and one percent for the highest, then a DK 
ratio of three or four is relatively unimportant. In general, for any question category the greater 
the disparity between the first and second columns the greater the significance of the ratio in 
column three. Another way to interpret the significance of nonopinion levels is to divide the 
proportion of opinion givers in the highest income group by that in the lowest. The fourth column 
in Table 2 displays these ratios for each question category. Lower income respondents are 
consistently underrepresented in all categories: in only nine of 246 questions were lower income 
respondents overrepresented in an opinion pool, and three of these were on the subject of prayer 
in public schools. Thus higher income respondents were overrepresented in 97.5 percent of all 
opinion questions which asked how the government should act in budgetary decisions, foreign 
affairs, matters of taxation, regulation, and economic policy. The lowest average 
overrepresentation occurs in questions dealing with social and moral concerns; the highest occurs 
in foreign policy questions as well as those on tax cuts, environmental policy, and free trade 
issues. With greater proportions of respondents from higher income groups represented in all 
types of opinion pools, the views of lower income groups carry disproportionately less weight in 
shaping the frequency marginals. 


= 


INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


These representation problems are even more severe in the case of “likely voter” samples, 
where the representation problems of opinion surveys are magnified by the poor participation 
levels of lower socioeconomic groups in electoral activity. Table 3 gives one example of the 
difference likely voter samples make on the representation of income groups in opinion pools. 
When this question was administered, the CBS/ New York Times likely voter criterion was 
whether or not a respondent was registered to vote at the time of the interview. For this question 
on whether government should cut taxes or balance the budget, the division of opinion was about 
the same for the opinion givers in each income group: the marginals reported that 19 percent 
favored the tax cut, 5 percent were indifferent, and 76 percent would rather that the government 
balanced its budget. But 54 percent of the lowest income group were excluded from the opinion 
pool compared to only 26 percent of the highest. With such a large number of respondents left 
out, the distribution of lower income opinion could take just about any shape without budging the 
marginal frequencies— these come to be shaped in large measure by the distributions of the 
overrepresented higher income groups. 


Rarely in likely voter samples is the proportion of nonregistered respondents at every income 
level determined, and thus the sort of imbalance which is captured in Table 3 was not calculated 
into the overrepresentation factors shown in Table 2. But in one sense this is a moot point: the 
likely voter sample was designed to infer to the population of likely voters rather than to all 
Americans, so the exclusion of improbable voters does what it is supposed to do— increase the 
sample’s acuity. The problem is that much of the polling conducted by news media occurs during 
election periods, and therefore a large proportion of publicly-disseminated opinion data is drawn 
from likely voter samples. Of the 246 questions studied here, a total of 31 percent were asked of 
likely voter samples: 20 percent of foreign affairs questions, 25 percent of questions on domestic 


spending, 27 percent of questions on defense spending, 33 percent of free trade questions, 43 
percent of questions about the advisability of tax cuts and 50 percent of those on tax increases. 
These questions are likely to overrepresent the views of higher income respondents even more 
than elections do. 


The data are unambiguous: on average, three times more respondents from a sample’s lowest 
income group give DK responses than those from the highest income group. Because of this, 
opinion pools overrepresent the views of the highest income group by an average of 1.09 times 
the weight they would carry if all groups had the same proportion of DK’s as the highest. 
Individual questions vary from 0.99 to 1.83 in the factor by which the highest income group is 
under- or overrepresented. 


Amplification of Higher-Income Preferences in Opinion Pools 


Fewer high income respondents give DK responses, and this results in a general 
overrepresentation of high income groups in opinion pools on all aspects of domestic and foreign 
policy. But the inflated proportion of high income respondents in opinion pools is only one aspect 
of the special influence exercised by informed minorities. Hypothesis two posits a second sort: 
because they tend to share similar demographic and attitudinal characteristics, publics with large 
proportions of highly-informed constituents are likely to exhibit a narrower range of views than 
poorly-informed publics. In 49 percent of the CBS/New York Times questions under analysis, the 
opinion distributions of the highest income group had smaller standard deviations than those of 
the lowest. Narrower ranges of opinion are likely to cause these informed groups to have a 
different mean opinion from other respondents. ANOVA testing reveals that income groups had 
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divergent mean opinions that were two-tailed significant at the p <.05 level in 53 percent of the 
questions in the data set. 


Types of Minority Influence 


There appear to be three distinct types of minority influence that give higher income 
respondents special sway over the shape of aggregate opinion. The first is divergence-creating 
(DC) influence. DC influence produces a clear divergence of opinion in the marginals when there 
is essentially random and therefore evenly divided opinion in the lowest income group. In 
essence, DC influence manufactures the semblance of distinct public preferences when these 
preferences are in fact those of higher income respondents only. 


INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


A clear instance of divergence-creating influence is displayed in Table 4.© “Don’t know” 
levels are shown for comparison: here, one fifth of the lowest income group opted out of the 
opinion pool, leaving the remainder of that group with disproportionately less influence on the 
aggregate distribution. For this particular question on wage controls, respondents needed three 
pieces of information to give a meaningful answer: they had to know what the rate of inflation 
actually was, a sense of the dollar amount their wages would increase at the current inflation rate, 
and how much annual income they would lose if their wage increase was “considerably lower” 
than the rate of inflation. The effects of information distribution are clearly evident in Table 4. 
Respondents with family incomes of less than $10,000 were evenly divided at 51 percent willing 
and 49 percent unwilling while those with incomes greater than $25,000 favored wage controls 64 
to 36 percent. The effect of greater numbers of informed respondents at increasing levels of 
income showed clearly in the marginals: public opinion on this matter was 57 percent willing to 
have wages controlled and 43 percent unwilling, with a clear majority favoring the plan. But this 
semblance of public approval was owing to a very small portion of the sample: subtracting the 
number of unwilling respondents from the number of willing, we find that thirteen percent of the 
opinion pool tipped the scales in favor of wage controls. Of this group (N =188), half were 
respondents from the highest income category while only two percent were from the lowest 
income group. By inferring a divergence of opinion to the entire sample which is actually due to 
higher income respondents, DC influence is the most disturbing form of minority influence and 
the only one that can be aptly called minority dominance. 


A second type of minority influence is divergence-obscuring (DO) influence. While 
divergence-creating influence causes the public to appear more single-minded on an issue than 
are respondents at lower income levels, divergence-obscuring influence makes the public seem 
more evenly divided in its opinion than are respondents at high and low income levels. The effect 


6 This table, like the others that follow, divides respondents into those who gave an opinion and those 
who gave “don’t know” or “no opinion” responses. The reported percentage of each income group that 
answered “don’t know” should be read as the percentage of all members of that group, but the percentages 
listed within the opinion pool itself represent only the proportions of those who gave opinions. Thus the 
response categories for each income group add up to 100 percent even though the proportion of an income 
group actually giving responses is typically much less. The opinion distributions are represented in this way 
to show how many in each group actually gave an opinion as well as the total breakdown of responses 
among opinion givers. To help avoid confusion a line is drawn in each table to separate the percentages 
within the opinion pool from those of each income group in the sample giving “don’t know” responses. 


of DO influence is to counteract diverging opinion distributions among the highest and lowest 
income groups. The degree to which the standard deviations of the higher group distributions are 
smaller than those of the lower groups is the degree to which the views of the higher income 
groups are disproportionately amplified, although differences between groups are concealed in 
the marginals even if the variances of all groups are similar. The effects of DO influence seem 
less substantial than those of the first type. While differences are obscured, neither high nor low 
income groups stand to gain much more than the other from the results: with DO influence, 
middle income opinion tends to be reflected in the marginals. 


INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


Table 5 shows a response distribution in which divergence-obscuring influence occurs. The 
question in Table 5 required respondents to know something about how government regulation 
affects economic performance and about the then-current state of environmental legislation. 
Response patterns to this question on the economic impact of environmental laws diverged 
considerably between income groups. The lowest income group had a small majority agreeing 
that environmental laws hurt the economy while the highest had a somewhat larger majority that 
felt environmental laws were not damaging to the economy. Marginals for this question reported 
that 55 percent of Americans believed environmental regulation had no adverse effect on the 
economy. The size of this majority would have been diminished had the higher income groups 


not held a such a narrow range of opinion.” 


INSERT TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE 


A third type of minority influence is consensus-exaggerating (CE) influence. Consensus- 
exaggerating influence magnifies the central tendency of lower income opinion. While CE 
influence obscures the extent of diverging opinions between income groups, it can also be seen as 
a signal boost that helps communicate the majority or plurality opinion of all income groups. 
Table 6 shows an opinion distribution which exhibits CE influence. When asked whether 
unemployment or inflation was a more important problem, a majority of respondents in each 
income group answered inflation. But among the lowest income respondents only 39 percent 
chose inflation over unemployment while of those in the highest group 63 percent were of the 
same mind. The marginal opinion was 52 percent choosing inflation, 17 percent choosing both, 
and 31 percent choosing unemployment. Table 6 shows that the smaller range of opinion among 
higher income respondents was responsible for amplifying the relative size of the mode common 
to all income groups. 


The Extent and Impact of Minority Influence 


My fourth hypothesis stated that the opinion questions most open to minority influence 
would be those which required contextual knowledge or information to produce a meaningful 


7t is interesting that with this question the effect of affluent respondents is to skew the aggregate 
distribution of this question in the opposite direction of what we would normally consider economically 
conservative opinion, but the influence of these respondents is unmistakable. 
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answer, and that because the well-informed also tend to be the well-off, opinion polls would 
generally overestimate the magnitude of economically conservative opinion in a population. Two 
measures were obtained to test this hypothesis. First, each question in the data set was analyzed 
using one-way ANOVA to determine whether there were significant group differences when the 
samples were broken down by family income level. Any difference among income groups with a 
two-tailed significance of p <.05 was noted, as was any difference of the same significance 
between only the highest and lowest income groups. Second, the standard deviations of the 
highest and lowest income groups were compared for each question to see whether the highest 
group had a narrower range of opinion than the lowest. Most of the questions in the data set have 
binomial distributions, so a significant difference in standard deviations is a very small apparent 
difference (the standard deviations seemed to average about .50, and in only four percent of 
questions was any group’s score greater than 1.0). Standard deviations were therefore compared 
to the third decimal place: if there was no difference at two decimal places (rounding from the 
third), then no difference between groups was noted. The results of this analysis are displayed in 
Table 7. 


INSERT TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE 


The first column in Table 7 shows the proportion of questions in each category that had a 
significant divergence of opinion between any of the income groups. Not surprisingly, those 
categories with the greatest frequency of divergence are those in which rival income publics can 
be expected to have competing interests: 88 percent of questions on welfare spending, 75 percent 
of domestic spending questions, 75 percent of health policy questions, and 50 percent of 
questions on tax cuts had significant differences between income groups. But other categories 
also saw substantial divergence between income groups: 87 percent of questions on abortion, 60 
percent of those on prayer, and 45 percent of foreign policy questions. While opinion differences 
on foreign affairs issues could be explained simply as differences in information levels, it would 
seem that for abortion and prayer income level must be confounded with other characteristics 
(such as education level) which contribute to these differences. In general, questions on fiscal 
outlays and operative issues show the greatest average divergence while questions on tax matters 
and social and moral issues (controlling for the abortion questions) had the least. 


The second column in Table 7 shows the percent of questions for each category in which the 
highest income group has a narrower range of opinion than the lowest group. Overall the highest 
income groups exhibited a smaller range of opinion in nearly half of all questions. Higher income 
respondents had narrower ranges of opinion on more than half of economic policy questions, two 
thirds of questions on defense, domestic spending, and the advisability of different sorts of tax 
cuts, and three quarters of those on the fairness of the tax system. Surprisingly, they also had 
more consistent opinions in almost nine out of ten questions about abortion. 


Column three shows the proportions of questions in which the highest income group not 
only had a narrower range of opinion but also a significantly different mean than the lowest 
group. On the whole, almost one fifth of all opinion distributions is subjected to some sort of 
minority influence. Fiscal and operative issues are the most vulnerable to this influence. One third 
of all questions on welfare spending and the balance between state and federal power overinflated 
the opinions of the highest income groups as did one quarter of questions on budgetary policy, 
domestic spending, economic regulation, and the equity of the federal tax system. An incredible 
two thirds of questions on abortion were significantly influenced by upper income respondents, 
but 90 percent of these affected questions appeared to exhibit consensus-exaggerating influence, 
which is perhaps the least unsettling kind. 


The numbers in column three frame the overall incidence of minority influence, but because 
these numbers include questions for which there was no significant difference in opinion between 
income groups they fail to communicate the enormity of this influence. The fourth column of 
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Table 7 displays the proportion of questions in each category which had a significant divergence 
of opinion between income groups and which were significantly influenced by higher income 
opinion.® They show that of all poll questions for which income groups displayed competing 
interests, the marginals of fully 34 percent of those questions overrepresented the interests of high 
income respondents who brought inordinate weight to bear on the shape of aggregate opinion. 
For all the questions exhibiting a significant divergence of opinion between income groups, in 
more than a third of those on defense spending, domestic outlays, welfare expenditures, social 
security policy, economic regulation, environmental protection and civil rights; in more than half 
of all divergent questions on budgetary policy, two thirds of those on federalism, three quarters 
on abortion and in every one of the questions on the fairness of the federal tax system the highest 
income group tailored and at times dictated the reasoned voice of public opinion. The trend is 
clear: when there is a difference of opinion between income publics, affluent opinion tends to 
skew the aggregate distribution in its favor. 


The extent of minority influence is further compounded by the overrepresentation of higher 
income respondents in opinion pools for almost every question designed to impress on politicians 
the public will and guide the normal course of government activity. Comparing the data in Table 
7 with those in Table 2, it is clear that the polling questions most useful to politicians are also 
those most amenable to influence by a cohesive and overrepresented minority of affluent 
respondents. Especially vulnerable are questions on fiscal policy and those on operative issues 
such as economic regulation. 


Summary and Implications 


We have seen that opinion concerning the new directions in national policy introduced 
during Reagan’s first term was distorted by the demographic characteristics of opinion givers. 
Since informed respondents also tended to be affluent, the influence exerted by them over poll 
results can be characterized as economically conservative, although there are undoubtedly other 
dimensions to the influence of informed minorities. Minority influence occurred when affluent 
respondents had narrower ranges of opinion and different policy interests than the less-affluent. 
Higher income groups also tended to be overrepresented in opinion pools. But this 
overrepresentation, while having a similar effect on the representativeness of survey samples, is a 
separate problem from that of minority influence—the latter is merely compounded by the 
former. 


While the data presented here show that informed minorities do influence opinion 
distributions, the magnitude and substantive impact of this influence is still unclear. At this early 
point in my research I have chosen to test for the existence of informed minorities using a broad 
collection of standard-form questions. But of the different types of information-driven questions, 
standard-form ones should be most resistant to informed minorities because with them there is no 
systematic effort to exclude ill-informed respondents from survey samples. The 1983 study by 
Bishop, Oldendick and Tuchfarber implies that filtered policy questions are much more 
susceptible to affluent opinion than standard-form ones. Likely voter samples, as was discussed 
earlier, are also more apt to be influenced by informed minorities. Therefore now that the 
influence of informed minorities has been established, the next phase of this project will be to 
more narrowly explore the substantive effects of information inequalities on the marginal 
frequencies of filtered policy questions and questions using likely voter samples. 


The findings presented here would have little bearing on the process of democratic 
governance if information levels were static. But because information levels are dynamic, because 


8 The numbers in this column were obtained by dividing the percentages in column three by those in 
column one (all of the questions in column three have significantly divergent group means). 


the mass public can become informed when sufficient reason compels it, the maldistribution of 
information is a problem with enormous implications for the legitimacy of public opinion surveys 
as inputs to the political process. The key question for this study is whether or not the 
underrepresentation of lower income groups in opinion polls serves the public interest, a question 
for which I can as yet offer no compelling response. A more immediate problem for which I can 
suggest some answers is that the influence of informed minorities currently goes unrecognized by 
politicians and the public: opinion polls are held to be representative estimators of public 
sentiment, but the findings presented above suggest that they are not always so. 


I see three general responses to this problem. The first is to actively counter the advantages 
of well-informed publics by including heuristic cues in the wording of information-driven 
questions or by severely limiting the use of such questions in media polls. Cueing might help ill- 
informed respondents to provide more meaningful answers to information-driven questions, but 
the cues themselves would tend to artificially fix the context within which an issue is viewed, 
thereby depriving the ill-informed of rival considerations when articulating their opinions (see 
Zaller 1992 and Chong 1993). And while the scrupulous avoidance of information-driven 
questions would circumvent the advantage held by informed respondents, it would also decrease 
the general usefulness of opinion data. This first option therefore seems untenable. 


A second response is to try to uncover the latent meanings of “don’t know” or “no opinion” 
responses. Some researchers have successfully used latent class analysis techniques to reinterpret 
“don’t know” responses as substantive answers (see Coombs and Coombs 1976 and Feick 1989), 
but their methods require multiple questions on the same subject and are therefore ill-suited to the 
purpose and analytical depth of relatively unsophisticated media polls, not to mention the 
prohibitive costs involved in pretesting, administering, and interpreting multi-question scales. 


A third response is to merely draw attention to the influence of informed minorities rather 
than trying to counteract it. This option seems more viable than the other two. If the media were 
willing to provide more subgroup data when reporting poll results, then differences between rival 


publics and any special influence brought on by well-informed publics would be freely displayed 
to the interested consumer. Instead of reporting frequency marginals by themselves, news media 
could routinely present significant questions in crosstabular form by education or income level, 
depending on the question’s subject matter. While this alone would not communicate the 
significance of informed minorities, it would at least help to dispel the ecological fallacy by 
showing when and how subgroups differ in attitude. 


Public opinion polling inadvertently elevates the clear wishes of the informed few over the 
muted, fragmented and ill-communicated desires of the many. Many see this as a benefit. But 
when informed opinion fails to represent all views held by the electorate, opinion polling distorts 
perceptions of the public will. So long as media polls continue to be seen by elites and the mass 
public as unbiased measures of public sentiment, we risk misreading the interests of the few as 
the will of the many. 
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Table 1: Selected Opinion Data on the 1986 Tax Reform Bill 
by Income Level 


$8,000 to $12,000to $20,000to $30,000to $50,000 or 
$11,999 $19,999 $29,999 $49,999 More 


% Having Heard or 
Read About Bill 


% Saying They 
Understand Most 
or Some of Bill 


% Responding “No 
Opinion” When 
Asked If They 
Favor/Oppose Bill 


(N=) = (134) (122) (261) (320) (377) (224) 


Source: ABC/Washington Post Poll, September 1986 (ICPSR 8637). 


$8,000 
57 54 66 78 85 .89 
40 34 47 56 63 
po 76 82 68 60 50 38 
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Table 2: Representation of income Groups in Opinion Pools 


Foreign Affairs 


Fiscal Categories 
Budget 
Defense 
Domestic 
Poverty 
Social Security 
Fiscal Total 


Operative Categories 
Federalism 
Economic Regulation 
Environment 
Import/Export 
Health Policy 
Operative Total 


Tax Categories 
Cuts 
Increases 
Fairness 
Tax Total 


Social/Moral Issues 
Abortion 
Prayer 
Civil Rights 
Equal Rights Amend. 
Social Total 


All Questions 


Average 
Percent of 
Lowest Income 
Group Giving 
an Opinion 


Average 
Percent of 
Highest Income 
Group Giving 
an Opinion 


Average Ratio 
of % in Lowest 
to % in Highest 
Income Group 
Answering 
“Don't Know” 


Average 
Overrepresen- 
tation of 
Highest Income 
Group in 
Opinion Pool 


3.06 


(N) 
(39) 82 92 1.14 
(17) 87 94 3.21 1.09 
(18) 90 95 3.02 1.07 
(20) 89 95 2.67 1.07 
(8) 93 96 2.36 1.03 
(19) 89 96 4.07 1.09 
(82) .89 95 3.15 1.07 
(6) 85 92 2.08 1.09 
(29) 89 96 3.97 1.09 
(10) 85 94 4.20 1.11 
(6) 83 95 3.81 1.15 
(4) 88 96 3.29 1.09 
(55) .87 95 3.74 1.10 
(14) 83 94 2.92 1.14 
(16) 88 95 3.12 1.09 
(4) 92 97 4.85 1.06 
(34) .86 95 3.27 1.11 
(15) 90 93 1.57 1.04 
(5) 94 96 2.36 1.03 
(6) 91 95 2.68 1.05 
(10) 84 93 2.25 1.10 
(36) .89 .93 1.85 1.05 
(246) .87 3.08 1.09 


Figure 1: Distributions and Means of Informed (Y) 
and Uninformed (X) Respondents 


Figure 2: Distributions of Well- and Ill-informed Respondents 


Well-Intormed 
ill-intormed 


x z Y 
| 
| Oppose Favor 


Table 3: Effects of Likely Voter Sampling On 
Opinion Representation by Income Level 


Under $10,000 to $15,000to Over 
$10,000 $15,000 $25,000 $25,000 


Should Gov't Cut Taxes 
or Balance Budget 


Tax Cut 


Both Equal 
(Volunteered) 


Balance Budget 


Don't Know 13 06 .06 05 
(52) (24) (33) (25) 


Not Registered to Vote At 37 34 21 
(excluded from pool) (161) (159) (201) (108) 


Source: CBS/New York Times Poll, September 1980. Question is “What do you think is more 
important for the government to do—have a large income tax cut in order to stimulate the 
economy, or reduce government spending in order to balance the federal budget?” 


Table 4: Divergence-Creating (DC) Influence 


Under $10,000 to $15,000to Over 
$10,000 $15,000 $25,000 $25,000 


Willing to Limit Wages 
Willing 
Not Willing 


Don't Know 21 .08 04 


(N) (300) (361) (505) (379) 


Source: CBS/New York Times Poli, April 1980. Question is “Suppose the government limited 
wage increases to a rate considerably lower than the present rate of inflation. Would you be 
willing or not willing to have your own wages restricted that much?” 


22 19 21 16 
pe (40) (48) (76) (61) 
03 11 02 04 
(6) (28) (8) (16) 
75 70 77 80 
(137) (174) (275) (301) 
49 44 44 36 


Table 5: Divergence-Obscuring (DO) Influence 


Under $10,000 to $20,000to $30,000to Over 
$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $40,000 $40,000 


Environmental Laws 
Hurt Economy 
Yes 


No 


Don't Know 16 12 11 03 


(N) (242) (463) (345) (223) (169) 


Source: CBS/New York Times Poll, April 1983. 


Question is “Do you think our country’s environmental laws 
are hurting the economy?” 


Table 6: Consensus-Exaggerating (CE) Influence 


Under $10,000 to $15,000to Over 
$10,000 $15,000 $25,000 $25,000 


More Important Problem 
Unemployment 
Both equal 


Inflation 


Don't Know 05 02 02 01 


(N) (262) (324) (451) (369) 


Source: CBS/New York Times Poll, June 1980. Question is “Which do you think is a more 
important problem facing the country today—unemployment of inflation?” 


55 45 48 35 
= 45 55 52 59 65 
27 14 .14 .16 
a 39 48 54 63 


Table 7: Minority Influence in Opinion Pools 


Foreign Affairs 


Fiscal Categories 
Budget 
Defense 
Domestic 
Poverty 
Social Security 
Fiscal Total 


Operative Categories 
Federalism 
Economic Regulation 
Environment 
Import/Export 
Health Policy 
Operative Total 


Tax Categories 
Cuts 
Increases 
Fairness 
Tax Total 


Social/Moral Issues 
Abortion 
Prayer 
Civil Rights 
Equal Rights Amend. 
Social Total 
(w/o Abortion) 


All Questions 


Percent of 
Questions With 
Significantly 
Divergent 
Means Among 
Income Groups 


Percent of 
Questions 
Where Highest 
Income Group 
Has Smaller 
Opinion Range 


Percent of 
Questions 
Where Highest 
Income Group 
Exerts Minority 
influence 


Percent of 
Questions With 
Divergent 
Means Where 
Highest Income 
Group Exerts 
Minority 
Influence 


13 


(N) 
(39) 45 36 
(17) 47 29 27 57 
(18) 39 67 12 31 | 
(20) 75 60 25 33 
(8) 88 63 38 43 
(19) 58 47 21 36 
(82) 59 52 21 .36 
(6) 50 67 33 66 
(29) 62 55 28 45 
(10) 50 40 20 40 
(6) 83 17 00 .00 
(4) 75 00 00 00 
(55) 62 .45 .20 .32 
(14) 50 64 07 14 
(16) 25 33 06 24 
(4) 25 75 25 1.00 
(34) .36 .48 .06 16 
(15) 87 87 66 76 
(5) 60 00 00 00 
(6) 33 1.00 14 42 
(10) 00 30 00 00 
(36) .50 61 31 .62 
(.23) (.43) (.04) (.17) 
(246) 53 .49 18 
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Public Utility Commissions and Regulatory Policy: 
Demand-Side Management Regulation in the States 


Abstract 


This paper tests a model of the regulatory process that takes aspects of various theories of the 
regulatory process and combines them into an integrated theory of electric utility regulation. Though 
the direction of some of the relationships were unexpected, the model shows that each of various 
theories of regulation (i.e., capture theory, institutional theory, agency/administrative theory, interest 
group theory, economic theory, and demographic theory) are useful in explaining the processes of 
developing and adopting innovative energy conservation policies. This study found that the likelihood 
of a state adopting DSM-related lost revenue recovery and shareholder earnings on DSM programs is 
greater for states with Republican governors, Democratic and professionalized legislatures, higher 
levels of environmental commitment, smaller regulatory agency budgets, dominant interest groups, 
higher levels of GSP, greater growth in per capita personal income, smaller percentages of GSP 
coming from energy, higher levels of per capita net electricity generation, greater ratios of energy 
growth to population growth, lower normal daily mean temperatures, and traditionalistic political 
cultures. 


Public Utility Commissions and Regulatory Policy: 
Demand-Side Management Regulation in the States 


Introduction 


The nature of electric utility regulation changed dramatically in the mid 1970s as a result of 
the Arab oil embargo and the ensuing energy crisis. Up to that point regulators were willing to allow 
electric utilities to operate more freely. The price of fuel was low, and electric utilities could supply 
consumers with low cost energy. Consumers were content because rates were low, utilities were 
content because they were allowed to make a good profit, and regulators were content because there 
was no real conflict. This doctrine of utility regulation emerged in the early 1900s and created an 
orthodoxy with no debate on good public policy. The energy crisis and consumer revolts of the mid 
1970s, however, changed the face of electric utility regulation for decades to come. Rising fuel 
prices led to increased costs for the utilities. Utilities began to ask regulators for considerable rate 
increases, which raised concerns for consumers who had to pay higher rates. Thus the role of state 
regulatory commissions became more important and more stressful as regulators began to deal with 
the increasing number and complexity of adversarial rate cases. 


Twenty years later, the role of regulatory commissions is not any less important. 
Commissioners and their staff have had to develop better analytical skills in order to deal with the 
myriad of issues surrounding today’s regulation of investor owned electric utilities (IOUs). In 
addition, rapid growth of the environmental movement in the past two decades has contributed to the 
changing politics of electric utility regulation. Regulatory commissions are no longer responsible 


solely for mediating battles over rates, but are also faced with environmental concerns, such as energy 
conservation and air pollution control. Federal legislation—such as the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990 and the Comprehensive Energy Policy Act of 1992—has had an influence on the nature of the 
regulatory environment at the state level. Moreover, especially since 1988, environmental interest 
groups have pushed harder on regulatory commissions, encouraging them to adopt more innovative 
energy conservation regulations. Interest groups have been encouraging electric utilities to implement 
demand-side management (DSM) programs (i.e., energy conservation and load control programs) in 
order to reduce the total amount of electricity consumed, thus reducing the external environmental 
effects of electricity production. However, electric utilities are hesitant to make significant 
investments in DSM for conservation because such programs reduce their sales and, subsequently, 
reduce their revenues. 


Even with these broad pressures to change the types of policies developed by state regulatory 
agencies, and the way IOUs do business, wide variation remains in the way commissions regulate 
electric utilities. Some states have comprehensive policies that require IOUs to engage in integrated 
resource planning and energy conservation activities, while providing the utilities with a regulatory 
framework that allows them to recover the costs of energy conservation programs and lost revenue 
(e.g., California, Massachusetts, New York, Vermont). Other states, however, have no policies 
concerning the planning and energy conservation activities of [OUs. Thus, the question arises: Why 
do the states differ in their regulatory treatment of investor owned electric utilities? In other words, 
what factors (e.g., political, administrative, economic, demographic) exert the greatest influence on 
the development, or lack thereof, of various regulatory policies affecting the energy conservation 
activities of IOUs? The purpose of this paper is to examine the fifty states to determine which aspects 
of state institutions, regulatory agencies, interest group activity, and economic and demographic 
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conditions contribute most to the differences among states, in terms of their electric utility 
regulations. 


Political scientists and economists have long wrestled with issues surrounding the regulation of 
public utilities. One problem with the development of regulatory theory is that there are many 
theories of regulation explaining the process in differing ways and imparting major influence in the 
process to a variety of elements. In his assessment of the perceived influence of various participants 
in the regulatory process, William T. Gormley concluded that "none of the prevailing models [of the 
regulatory process] adequately explains the politics of public utility regulation" (Gormley 1982:315). 
Thus, he recommends the development of a single comprehensive framework that consolidates the 
various models of regulatory influence. Based on his proposition, this paper will attempt to develop 
such a framework in order to better explain the elements thought to exert influence on state regulatory 
policy development concerning the energy conservation efforts of investor owned electric utilities. 


The Literature 


Regulatory Politics 


Issues of regulatory policy have long been of interest to political scientists. There is a vast 
literature addressing regulatory policy. One of the most important problems in the study of 
regulatory politics is determining what elements in the process (e.g., institutions, organizations, 
economics, demographics) have the most influence over regulatory policy development. There are a 
variety of theories that attempt to explain the regulatory process, but most of them can be grouped 
into the following categories: capture theory, interest group theory, agency/administrative theory, 


institutional theory, and economic/demographic theory. These categories are by no means exhaustive, 
but are merely a way to conceptualize the various theories. In addition, these are not necessarily 
competing theories—in some cases, elements of two or more of the theories have been combined in 
order to form an explanation. 


Capture theory. The capture model of the 1950s and 1960s “portrays administrative decisions as 
responses to external pressure, exerted primarily and sometimes exclusively by regulated industries" 
(Gormley 1982:298). The regulated industries look to the government to provide a regulatory 
environment in which profits can be maximized. In return, the regulated industries provide votes and 
campaign resources. Thus, resulting regulations work for the benefit of the industry (Stigler 1971). 
Gormley (1982) found that utilities exercise more power than any other outside group in the 
regulatory process (see also Gormley, Hoadley, and Williams 1983), though other groups do have 
considerable influence. This is somewhat of a change from earlier periods when political scientists 
saw the complete capture of the regulatory agency by the regulated industry. Herring (1936), 
Huntington (1952), Bernstein (1955), and Kohimeier (1969) all address the ability of the regulated 
industry to control regulatory agencies and insure that decisions made by those agencies are beneficial 
to the regulated group. Although most contemporary observers of the regulatory process see the 
impact of regulated firms on the regulatory process as not having more influence than bureaucratic 
agencies (Gormley 1982; Teske 1993), industry still exerts considerable influence over the regulatory 
process (Begun et al. 1981; R. Smith 1982; Gormley 1983b; Williams 1983; Williams and Matheny 
1984; Sholz and Wei 1986; Young 1987; Lowery 1988; Meier 1988; Teske 1991b). 
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Interest group theory of regulation. Though popular among early observers of the regulatory process, 
capture theory has been displaced somewhat by the rise of theories attributing more influence to 
groups other than the regulated industry (Wilson 1980). Interest group theory grew in the 1960s and 
1970s, and “characterizes administrative decisions as compromises designed to balance competing 
interests and values" (Gormley 1982:298). Based on this definition, however, one needs to be aware 
that interest group theory still allows the interests of the regulated industry to be taken into account in 
the balancing of competing interests and values. However, groups outside of government and 
industry have taken on an increasing role in the regulatory process. Thus, findings from several 
studies have indicated that regulatory agencies are not solely controlled by regulated industries, and 
that various interest groups are becoming more involved in the process (Sabatier 1975; Meier an 
Plumlee 1978; Kaiser 1980; Welborn and Brown 1980; Wilson 1980; Anderson 1981; Sanders 1981; 
Berry 1984). 


Groups with a stake in the outcomes of regulatory policy development are not only those 
outside of government. Gormely (1982) discusses government agencies, other than the regulatory 
agency, as part of what he calls the surrogate representation model. This model “views regulatory 
agencies as the targets of professional reformers (proxy advocates) who champion underrepresented 
interests from a governmental niche outside the regulatory agency" (Gormley 1982:299). Examples 
of proxy advocates include state attorneys general, state consumer counsels, and state consumer 
protection boards. In the mid to late 1970s, many state governments set up proxy advocacy offices in 
order to represent consumer interests in regulatory commission proceedings (Gormley 1989a:135). 
Proxy advocates work for the government, but are charged with the task of representing and looking 
out for the needs of citizens. 


Gormley (1982) found moderate levels of influence of business groups and grass-roots 
advocacy groups in support of the interest group model; though labor groups appear to be ineffective, 
and municipalities are moderately affective in only a few states. Gormley (1982) also found 
considerable influence of proxy advocates in the public utility regulatory process (see also Berry 
1984; Meier 1987). Though they do not exist in all states, proxy advocates are moderately to very 
influential, depending on how well funded, staffed, and trained they are (Gormley 1982). Others 
studies present similar findings concerning the impact interest groups, such as industries other than 
the regulated firm, consumer groups, and environmental groups (Welborn and Brown 1980; Wilson 
1980; J. Smith 1982; Gormley 1983b; Williams and Matheny 1984; Derthick and Quirk 1985; Meier 
1987; Teske 1990, 1991a) 


Agency/Administrative theory. Because of the growing complexity of the regulatory process and 
increased involvement on the part of actors other than the regulatory agencies and utilities, regulators 
and their staffs have become increasingly important and influential in the development of regulatory 
policy (Welborn 1977; Anderson 1980; Katzman 1980; Mazmanian and Sabatier 1980; Quirk 1980; 
Culhane 1981; Kemp 1981; J. Smith 1982; Berry 1984; Beecher 1986). Certainly, the influence of 
the regulatory bureaucracy can not be excluded from a model of regulatory policy development. 
Gormley (1982) discusses what he calls the organizational model which "portrays administrative 
decisions as efforts by agency officials to maximize personal or professional values, subject to the 
limits of time, skill, and knowledge" (Gormley 1982:299). Looking at the perceived influence of 
various participants in commission proceedings, Gormley found the regulatory staff to be the most 
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influential (see also Gormley, Hoadley, and Williams 1983) followed by utilities, proxy advocates, 
other business groups, grass-roots advocates, municipalities, labor groups, and individual citizens.' 


However, one must keep in mind that the ability of regulatory agencies to meet their 
objectives is dependent upon their available resources. Thus, variation in the level of information, 
analytical capabilities, and other resources available to regulators (e.g., size of budget) can lead to 
differences in their ability to achieve—what they would consider to be—effective regulatory policy 
(Porter and Sagansky 1976; Welborn and Brown 1980; Lester et al. 1983; Berry 1984; Williams and 
Matheny 1984; Beecher 1986; Meier 1988; Teske 1990, 1991a; Cohen 1992). 


Wilson (1980) discusses another aspect of the regulatory process influenced by the agencies. 
Due to fears of agency capture, a generation of governmental actors have "attempted to write into law 
strict standards, enforce tight deadlines, and guarantee frequent court review" (Wilson 1980:392). 
Consequently, there is no clear statutory solution to deal with the problems faced by regulatory 
agencies, and the only remedial measures appear to be through the courts. This shows the increased 
influence that governmental actors (e.g., commissioners and their staff) have gained over the process, 
as well as the opportunities for proxy advocates to get involved through litigation. 


Controlling for the level of complexity of regulatory issues, Gormley (1983a) found that 
under highly complex conditions the resources possessed by a regulatory agency (e.g., commission 
staff, commission budget, commissioners’ salaries, commission’s data processing capability) have a 
significant influence on regulatory policy decisions. And under conditions of low complexity and 
conflict, the method of selection of commissioners is influential, with elected commissioners being 
more responsive to citizen interests (Gormley 1983a). This finding, however, is contradicted by more 
recent findings showing that elected commissioners are more supportive of business interests than 
appointed commissioners (Teske 1990, 1991a). 


Institutional theory. As state legislative institutions become more professionalized and take on 
characteristics making them similar to the U.S. Congress, they exert a greater influence over the 
regulatory bureaucracy. Through the development of legislative oversight, sunset laws, audit 
bureaus, and administrative procedures acts, state legislatures have increased their regulatory control 
(e.g., Rosenthal 1990; Clingermayer and Feiock 1990). Several studies of federal regulation have 
found that Congress has the ability to control federal regulatory agencies (Faith et al. 1982; Weingast 
and Moran 1983; McCubbins 1985; Wood and Anderson 1993). And other political scientists agree 
that the role of legislatures in the regulatory process needs to be examined (Moe 1987; Wilson 1989). 
Some, however, argue that legislators are not as likely to involve themselves in the detailed issues of 
regulation due to the complex nature of regulatory issues (Gormley 1986). 


Nevertheless, various studies of the regulatory process have made significant findings in the 
area of legislative influence, with legislators wielding considerable influence (Miles and Bhambri 
1983; Cohen 1992). Differences in party control were found to influence regulatory policy 
development and implementation (Begun et al. 1981; Scholz and Wei 1986; Opheim 1991; Teske 
1990, 1991a), as well as legislative professionalism (Sigelman and Smith 1980; Perry 1981; Opheim 
1991). Governors, on the other hand, have not been credited with much influence over state 
regulatory policy, as have U.S. presidents (see Moe 1982; Fix 1984; Cohen 1986; Harris and Milkis 


'These actors are listed in descending order of influence. 
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1989; Wood and Waterman 1991; Wood and Anderson 1993). Although there are some exceptions 
(Thompson and Scicchitano 1985; Hedge et al. 1991), most assessments of gubernatorial influence 
over regulatory issues have found governors having little or no impact. 


Economic/demographic theory. Political scientists have had differing opinions over the comparative 
influence of institutional and socioeconomic factors. The discussion above provides considerable 
evidence for the influence of certain institutions. However, there are several studies that supply 
ample evidence for the influence of economic and demographic elements (e.g., education, income, 
and urbanism) in the regulatory process (Bernacchi 1976; Ford 1977; Mazmanian and Sabatier 1980: 
Regens 1980; Sigelman and Smith 1980; Kemp 1981; Perry 1981; Thompson and Scicchitano 1985; 
Meier 1987). In addition, political culture is an aspect of politics that has been used to predict 
differences in regulatory policy decisions (Sigelman and Smith 1980; Gormley 1983a; Opheim 1991). 
For example, Gormley (1983a) found that political culture has a significant influence on policy 
decisions when commissions are dealing with regulatory issues of low technical complexity and high 
consumer conflict. 


The need for economic development in a state also has influence over the regulatory process. 
Industries may show their disdain for regulations—of which they do not approve—by moving from 
states with strict regulations to states with lax regulations. Thus, in order to attract jobs and income, 
states lacking in these areas may not be as likely to develop rigorous regulations (Rowland and Marz 
1982). In some cases, however, states have implemented regulations that are stricter than those 
mandated by the federal government (Reagan 1987). In most cases, state regulation is not the only 
factor affecting industrial flight, but regulation can have some influence (J. Smith 1982; Williams 
1983; Feiock and Rowland 1990). 


The Politics of Electric Utility Regulation 


One of the biggest areanas for regulatory politics is in the regulation of electric utilities. For 
decades, electric utilities were able to operate freely without much interference from government. 
However, with marked technological advancements, dramatically increased fuel prices, and increased 
interest group activities, regulatory agencies have had to take a more active role in the operation of 
the electric utility industry. 


Pre-1973 period. Since the inception of electric utility regulation in the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
public utility commissions have served primarily to regulate the rates which utilities charge their 
consumers. The commission determines the revenue requirements of the utility, a reasonable rate of 
return for the utility, and the rate structure charged to consumers (Anderson 1980). But historically, 
regulators did not have much control over the electric utilities. Lack of expertise on the part of 
commissioners, and relatively little time and access to data afforded the regulators little control over 
the utilities. 


In addition, regulators were more interested in the prevention of excessive profits rather than 
the encouragement of economic efficiency. Moreover, from the end of World War II to the late 
1960s, the cost of fuel for electric utilities and the cost of electricity to consumers was relatively low. 
As long as the utility commissions were not receiving complaints from consumers, there was no real 
incentive for them to increase control over the utilities and change rate structures. Electric utilities 
encouraged consumers to use as much electricity as possible with the promotion of new electrical 
appliances and all electric homes. Low rates and new electrical conveniences kept the consumers 


happy, and high demand and high profits kept the utilities happy. Theses conditions were ideal in the 
eyes of regulatory commissions (Anderson 1980). 


However, the 1973 Arab oil embargo ushered in dramatic change. Increased fuel costs 
created severe problems for electric utilities, which were bound by set rate structures and had to go 
before the utility commissions in order to raise rates. When electric utility rates were raised, enabling 
the utilities to recoup the higher costs of fuel, consumers complained about the higher rates (Anderson 
1980; Kahn 1991). The office of state public utility commissioner was changed forever. 
Commissioners had to contend with utilities on one hand and consumers on the other. The increase 
in regulatory activity is reflected in the fact that in 1963 there were only three electric utility rate 
cases being heard in the United States, while by 1975 there were 114 cases being reviewed (Anderson 
1980). 


Post-1973 period. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, much of the research on electric utility 
regulation focused mainly on rate levels and rate structure (Akridge 1980; Anderson 1981; Davis 
1982; Gormley 1983a; Smiley and Greene 1983; Berry 1984). However, the growth of the 
environmental movement has forced regulatory agencies to look at enironmental issues in addition to 
rates. Issues of energy conservation and environmental externalities have become increasingly 
important. Thus, in order to gain greater insight into the policy decisions of state regulatory 
agencies, it is necessary to look at some of their non-rate outputs (Beecher 1986). Only a few studies 
in the early 1980s addressed issues other than those surrounding rate setting (see Perry 1981; Davis 
1982). 


More recent studies of electric utility regulation have noted the importance of studying issues 
surrounding energy conservation and utility resource planning (Hirst 1988a; Hirst 1988b; Krauss and 


Eto 1988; Hirst et al. 1990; Hirst and Goldman 1990; Schweitzer et al. 1990; Hill et al. 1991; 
Schweitzer et al. 1991; Raab and Schweitzer 1992; Nadel and Ticknor 1992). Some of these research 
efforts have looked at the nature of the regulatory environment within particular states. Utilities in 
states requiring some form of integrated resource planning were more likely to rely on energy 
efficiency and conservation programs in order to deal with additional peak demand for electricity than 
the utilities in states with no regulatory requirements (Hill et al. 1991; Schweitzer et al. 1991). 


Part of this desire for demand reduction and energy conservation is due to the environmental 
costs of electricity production. It has become increasingly apparent to the regulatory commissions 
that demand reduction alternatives are extremely important for the protection of the environment. 
However, getting the utilities to take environmental externalities, such as air pollution and acid rain, 
into account is a difficult task (Cohen et al. 1990). Environmental groups began to address these 
issues more intensely in the mid-1980s, calling on the utilities to invest large sums of money in 
conservation and efficiency measures—i.e., DSM (Kahn 1991). But it is difficult to get utilities to 
invest in programs and projects that reduce demand for electricity, because the result for the utilities 
is reduced revenues. “Fundamentally, the active promotion of conservation programs represents a 
radical departure from the traditional role of electric utilities" (Kahn 1991:233). Electric utilities are 
hesitant to employ such energy conservation and load management techniques not only because they 
fear a loss of profits, but also because they do not have any experience with these types of programs. 
Therefore, cooperation between utilities, public utility commissions, and other intervenor groups 
could significantly enhance the chances of developing programs that would be beneficial for all parties 
involved (Cormick 1988; Hirst 1988; Ellis 1989; Hoske 1990; Cohen and Townsley 1990). It should 
also be noted that there is a desire among citizens for energy conservation programs whether they are 
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sponsored by the government or the electric utilities, and that these programs can significantly reduce 
the amount of energy consumed (Kushler et al. 1992; Walsh and Aleong 1992). 


Thus, while states differ in their regulatory treatment of energy efficiency and conservation 
issues (Schweitzer et al. 1991; Mitchell 1989, 1992; NARUC 1992), the question arises as to the 
reasons why states differ. Although a significant amount of literature exists addressing various 
determinants of regulatory policy in the states, fewer studies specifically address the regulation of 
electric utilities, and still fewer look at policies other than the setting of rate levels and rate structures. 
Thus the following discussion presents an integrated theory of electric utility regulation in order to 
determine the elements that account for differences in state policy choices in the area of energy 
conservation and efficiency. 


Theory and Methods 


Observers of the philosophy of science have developed several competing views of the 
development of knowledge. Most notably are the works of Carl Popper, Thomas Kuhn, and Imire 
Lakatos. Though these philosophers of science differ in their conception of theory building, one 
common thread is woven throughout their work: theories are developed, tested, and either retained 
or discarded. Thus, while the above discussion of the various theories of the regulatory process 
shows evidence for a wide range of explanations of the regulatory process in general, none of the 
studies to date addresses aspects of each particular theory in their tests. Furthermore, the various 
studies address a wide range of regulatory issues in addition to electric utility regulation (e.g., 
telecommunications regulation, social regulation, insurance regulation, environmental regulation, 
occupational regulation). Consequently, what is needed is a theory that takes each of the different 
theories of regulatory politics into account in order to explain the regulation of electric utilities, 
resulting in an explanation of state variation in the development of energy conservation and efficiency 
regulation. 


Assumptions 


Before articulating the integrated theory of electric utility regulatory policy development, the 
following assumptions are made: Regulatory commissions and their staff respond to pressure; utilities 
prefer higher rates for electricity to lower rates; commercial, residential, and industrial consumers 
prefer lower rates of electricity to higher rates; utilities do not want to be forced into energy 
conservation unless it is profitable for the utilities and their shareholders; environmental groups want 
electric utilities to develop energy conservation programs; issues concerning electric utility 
regulation—especially energy conservation and efficiency—are those which are high in salience and 
technical complexity (Gormley 1986).” 


Integrated Theory of Electric Utility Regulation and Methods for Testing 


The theory presented here combines the various theories of regulation discussed in the 
literature above: regulatory policy choices affecting the energy conservation activities of electric 


’Saliency refers to how important the issue is, and complexity refers to how difficult the issue is for 
non-experts to understand. 


utilities are influenced by institutional, agency, interest group, economic, and demographic elements. 
In a broad analysis of research done on regulatory politics, Teske (1993) showed that the regulatory 
process is influenced to some extent by all of the above mentioned elements. What is presented here 
is an empirical test of all of these elements in one model, thus addressing the need for a 
comprehensive framework, as proposed by Gormley (1982). Data were collected for all fifty states 
for 1991, but Nebraska was left out of the analysis because of a missing value on legislative party 
control due to its unicameral legislature. Therefore, the total number of observations used in the 
analysis was 49. 


The dependent variable is a measure of policy choice focusing "on two aspects of DSM 
regulation—recovery of DSM-related lost revenues and provision for shareholder incentives (earnings) 
on DSM—that figure prominently in states’ efforts to remove disincentives and provide positive 
incentives for DSM" (NARUC 1992:6). Most scholars studying this regulatory arena agree that such 
efforts to implement energy conservation are extremely innovative and run contrary to the traditional 
mechanisms for regulating electric utilities. States with no formal action to provide lost revenue 
recovery or shareholder incentives were coded as 1; states where formal proceedings to consider 
providing lost revenue recovery and shareholder incentives were in progress were coded as 2; and 
states in which formal actions had been taken (i.e., regulatory decisions or legislation) to provide lost 
revenue recovery and shareholder incentives were coded as 3.> These data come from a 1992 report 
published by the National Association of Regulatory Utility Commissioners (NARUC) titled Incentives 
for Demand-Side Management.‘ Because of the categoric nature of the dependent variable, logistic 
regression analysis was used to assess the effects of the independent variables (see Gujarati 1988 and 
Agresti 1990). 


Institutional variables. The independent variables used to assess the influence of state government 
institutions are party control of the governor’s office and state legislature and legislative 
professionalism. Party control of the governor’s office was coded as 0 for Republican and 1 for 
Democrat. Control in the state legislature was coded as -1 for states where neither chamber of the 
state legislature is controlled by Democrats, 0 for states where only one chamber is controlled by 
Democrats, and 1 for states where both chambers are controlled by Democrats.° The measure of 
legislative professionalism comes from Squire’s 1992 study of membership diversity in state 
legislatures. He develops his own measure of legislative professionalism "that uses relevant attributes 
of Congress as a baseline against which to compare those same attributes in other legislative bodies" 
(Squire 1992:71). His attributes of legislative professionalism include member pay, staff members 
per legislator, and total days in session. The measure shows "how closely a state legislature 
approximates the professional characteristics of the Congress" (Squire 1992:71). 


Because Republicans are more likely to favor regulated firms and Democrats are more likely 
to favor consumers (Teske 1991a) and because Democrats tend to be more favorably disposed toward 
environmental issues (Calvert 1989), the following hypotheses regarding party control are posited: 
states are more likely to adopt DSM regulations when the governors office and state legislature are 


3These data are current as of October 31,1991. 


“See the Appendix for a breakdown of the states in each category. 


‘Data for party control were gathered from the Book of the States, 1992-1993 (1992). 
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controlled by Democrats. Legislative professionalism is seen to be a considerable determinant of 
regulatory policy choice as well (Perry 1981; Opheim 1991). Therefore, it is hypothesized that states 
with more professionalized legislatures will be more likely to adopt innovative DSM regulations. 


In addition, two measures of state environmental commitment are included as institutional 
variables because they represent each state as a whole institution. These environmental variables have 
been used in several studies of environmental policy variation (Kandel 1992; Khator 1992), and are 
seen as useful in explaining energy conservation regulation because of the environmental externalities 
associated with the production of electricity (e.g., pollution from the burning of fossil fuels). The 
first environmental variable, from the Book of the States (1990), categorizes states as being either 
innovative on environmental policy (coded as 1) or not (coded as 0). The second environmental 
variable is the Green Index score on fifty state policies having to do with environmental issues (Hall 
and Kerr 1991). This score ranges from 0 to 50. Environmentally innovative states are more likely 
to adopt innovative DSM regulations, and states ranking higher on the Green Index score are more 
likely to adopt innovative DSM regulations. 


Regulatory agency variables. Two variables were chosen to represent the influence of the regulatory 
agency: one for the resources of the agency as a whole, and one for the commissioners.° The 
regulatory budget (i.e., total amount budgeted for the regulatory agency) has been found to have a 
significant influence on the types of regulatory policies developed by regulatory agencies (Teske 
1990, 1991a). For this reason, it is hypothesized that states are more likely to adopt innovative DSM 
regulations when their regulatory agencies have more resources (i.e., larger budgets). The selection 
of commissioners has also been considered to be an influential factor.’ In most cases, elected 
commissioners are expected to be more likely to favor consumers over business because they are not 
insulated from retaliation by voters (Gormley 1983b; Berry 1984). Although energy conservation 
issues do not affect consumers in the same way as rate issues, citizens tend to be supportive of energy 
conservation efforts (Kushler et al. 1992; Walsh and Aleong 1992). Therefore, states with elected 
commissions are more likely to adopt DSM regulations.* 


Interest group variables. Varying levels of influence on the regulatory process can be attributed to 
interest groups, and in most cases interest groups are found to be relatively influential (Gormley 
1983b; Teske 1991a; Kandel 1992). Thomas and Hrebnar’s (1990) assessment of the overall impact 
of interest groups in the fifty states was used for the interest group measure. Each state received a 
score from 0 to 4, with 0 representing those states where interest groups have a subordinate role in 
policy making, and 4 representing those states where interest groups have a dominant role. Thus, it 


°These data were gathered from NARUC’s 1991-1992 yearbook of regulatory agencies. 


7States with elected commissions were coded as 1 and states with appointed commissions were coded 
as 0. 


This is probably the most questionable hypothesis because of the nature of the dependent variable, 
which measures incentives for DSM regulation. Utility companies tend to be more accepting of these 
types of regulations—over energy conservation mandates with no revenue recovery mechanisms—because 
these types of regulation create rate structures that keep utilities from loosing revenue. As a result, rates 
tend to be higher—and consumers are usually opposed to higher rates. Thus, elected commissioners may 
be less likely to support such regulation because of the adverse effects on consumers. 
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is hypothesized that the likelihood of a state adopting innovative energy conservation regulations will 
increase when interest groups in the state play a dominant role in the policy making process. 


Economic variables. Electric utilities are not able to move out of a geographic region—as are other 
industries—in reaction to stringent regulation, for obvious reasons. However, there are many aspects 
of a state’s economy that have a marked impact on state policy outputs (Dye 1966; DeLeon 1973; 
Kandel 1992; Khator 1992). Three measures were used to assess the effects of economic conditions 
on regulatory policy choice. These were gross state product (GSP), growth in per capita personal 
income, and the percent of the GSP coming from energy.’ The first two variables are hypothesized 
to be positively related to the likelihood of a state adopting DSM regulations. However, states with 
higher percentages of their GSP coming from energy will not be as likely to adopt such regulations. 
States that rely on energy for economic prosperity will not want to support energy conservation. 


Demographic variables. Demographic factors are important, especially in the electric utility industry 
where factors such as weather and population have impacts on the demand for electricity. Several 
studies have found considerable influence on the regulation of electric utilities by demographic 
factors—primarily energy capacity and generation (Regens 1980; Kemp 1981; Perry 1981; English et 
al. 1993). There were several demographic variables included in the model. First was the number of 
kilowatt hours generated per capita for each state in 1990; second was the ratio of growth in energy 
use to growth in population for the period 1960-1987 (a measure of energy efficiency); third was the 
normal daily mean temperature for the state based on data generated from 1961-1990; and last was 
political culture, which is based on Elazar’s (1966) conception and Sharkansky’s (1969) 
operationalization.'’ Political culture has been found to be a useful determinant of policy outcomes 
(Herzik 1985; Fitzpatrick and Hero 1988; Opheim 1991). The first two demographic variables are 
hypothesized to be positively related to the dependent variable. Thus, states that generate more 
electricity and use that electricity less efficiently are more likely to recognize the need for energy 
conservation. Normal daily mean temperature is expected to be inversely related to DSM regulation, 
because it takes more energy to generated heat in colder climates. Thus, those states with colder 
climates and greater usage would tend to encourage energy conservation. Finally, innovative DSM 
regulations are more likely to be adopted in moralistic states than in traditionalistic states. This is 
because states with moralistic cultures strive to achieve the broadest good for the community (e.g., 
energy conservation and a cleaner environment), as opposed to traditionalistic political cultures, which 
attempt to maintain the status quo. 


*Data for GSP and per capita personal income were gathered from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1992. The most recent GSP data were for 1989, and growth in per capita personal income 
was calculated for the period 1989-1991. The percent of GSP from energy was gathered from the /99]- 
1992 Green Index (Hall and Kerr 1991), and represents the period 1963-1986. Though this measure is 
not as current as some of the others, its longitudinal nature makes it a good measure of the energy 
industry base of a state, which is not likely to change dramatically over a short period of time. 


‘°Sharkansky rates the states on a scale from one to nine, with one representing states with moralistic 
political cultures and nine representing states with traditionalistic political cultures. States with 
individualistic political cultures are placed in the middle. 
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Findings 


Parameter estimates for the integrated model of energy conservation regulation are presented 
in Table 1. The entire model is highly significant, and all but one of the parameter estimates are 
significant at .10 level or better. In some cases however, relationships were not in the hypothesized 
directions. For the institutional variables, party control in the legislature and legislative 
professionalism both support their respective hypothesized relationships. The odds of a state 
developing regulations that provide electric utilities with DSM-related lost revenue recovery and 
shareholder incentives for DSM programs are greater when the state legislature is controlled by 
Democrats and highly professionalized.'' However, when the governor is a Democrat, the odds of 
developing such a policy are lower. This is not consistent with the hypothesized direction of the 
relationship. One explanation for this finding has to do with the nature of the regulatory policy used 
as the dependent variable. The policy is meant to encourage energy conservation (considered to be a 
policy end of Democrats) through utility development of DSM programs, and gives the industry 
positive incentives to implement such programs without jeopardizing their financial health (considered 
to be a policy end of Republicans). Therefore, it is not surprising that the odds of adopting such a 
policy increase in states where the governor is a Republican. But why, then, would a Democratic 
legislature increase the likelihood of such energy conservation policies? The answer lies in the 
differing roles of governors and state legislators. Constituents look to legislators to provide services, 
such as the maintenance of a clean and healthy environment. In addition, environmental and energy 
conservation groups usually have more access to legislators, where they can push their positions more 
easily than with governors. Hence, legislatures controlled by Democrats will be more likely to 
support an issue such as energy conservation. But because citizens are more likely to blame the 
governor for their economic difficulties, Democratic governors will be less likely to support lost 
revenue recovery for DSM because this mechanism tends to increase rates. But Republican governors 
will tend to support such a policy because it is good for the electric utility industry. 


One of the most surprising findings has to do with the measures of environmental innovation 
and the Green Index score. Both of these variables are inversely related to the dependent variable. 
The odds of a state adopting innovative energy conservation policies decreases as it becomes more 
environmentally innovative and more supportive of environmental policies. This may be due to a 
state’s confidence in its environmental track record. A state with a good rating on environmental 
issues may tend to place less importance on newer policies, such as the ones included in the 
dependent variable, because it has already made significant strides in other areas of environmental 
protection. Furthermore, states with poor environmental track records may become the targets of 
certain environmental and energy conservation groups that seek to push the state toward adopting 
better energy conservation policies and regulations. 


Again, many of the findings that run contrary to the hypothesized relationships result from the 
nature of the dependent variable. In the case of regulatory agencies, their budgets are significantly 
related to the odds of adopting innovative policy, but the sign of the parameter estimate is not in the 
hypothesized direction. As the total size of an agency budget increases, the odds of adopting the 


"In actuality, the parameter estimates for logistic regression analysis represent the log of the odds 
ratio for being in a certain category of the dependent variable (see Gujarati 1988). In this case, the 
category of interest is the third category, where formal action has been taken to provide lost revenue 
recovery and shareholder incentives. 
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policy decrease. Since electric utilities are more likely to support energy conservation policies that 
provide lost revenue recovery and financial incentives, they will be likely to advocate such policies 
when they are under review by the regulatory agency. Agencies with fewer resources are more 
reliant on information provided by utilities and more likely to be captured by the utilities. This is not 
to say that agency capture is dominant, but utilities can wield more influence when the regulatory 
agency has fewer resources. Selection of regulatory commission members was not found to be 
significant, but the sign of the parameter estimate suggests that the odds of adopting innovative 
regulatory policies are lower when commissioners are elected. Again, this is not in the hypothesized 
direction, indicating that elected commissioners are probably more attuned to consumers fears of 
increased rates resulting from such policies. 


The rest of the parameter estimates in the model are all significant and in the hypothesized 
directions, except for the estimate of political culture which is not in its hypothesized direction. For 
interest groups, the likelihood of adopting lost revenue recovery and shareholder incentives increases 
in states where interest groups play a dominant role in the policy process. Whereas general 
consumers are more adverse to such policies due to fear of rate increases—which, in turn, affects the 
decisions of elected commissioners and Democratic governors—interest groups involved in energy 
conservation are adamant advocates of such conservation policies. Thus, the ability of interest groups 
to exert more influence over the policy process will increase the odds of adopting innovative energy 
conservation policy. 


Economic factors such as greater GSP and greater growth in per capita personal income are 
significantly related to increased odds of adopting lost revenue recovery and shareholder incentives. 
States with more wealth (as operationalized by these variables) can better handle increased rates that 
could result from such policies. As hypothesized, greater percentages of state GSP from energy 
lowers the odds of adopting the policies. Thus, state regulatory policies are likely to reflect the needs 
of the prominent sectors of the state’s economy. Increased levels of energy conservation certainly 
threaten any state that makes a greater share of its living off of energy. 


Finally, for the demographic variables, the higher the level of net electricity generation per 
capita and the larger the ratio of energy usage to population growth, the greater the odds of adopting 
DSM regulations, as hypothesized. Thus, as the pace of energy usage outgrows population, and 
where states are generating more electricity relative to other states, lost revenue recovery and 
shareholder incentives are likely to become important mechanisms for energy conservation regulation. 
Moreover, in states where the normal daily mean temperature is lower, the likelihood of adopting 
such policies is greater—also supporting the hypothesized relationship. And last, findings for political 
culture run contrary to its respective hypothesis. States with more traditionalistic political cultures 
have have greater odds of adopting DSM regulations than states where the political culture is 
individualistic or moralistic. It may be the case that governmental elites and utilities in states with 
traditionalistic political cultures desire a status quo that simply gives utilities the ability to make a 
good profit, rather than one that achieves complete avoidance of policy change. Moreover, because 
moralistic states look out for the needs of the community as a whole, lower odds of adopting lost 
revenue recovery and shareholder incentives may result from a state’s desire to keep rates low for 
consumers. 


| 
| 
| 
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Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to develop a model of the regulatory process that takes aspects 
of each existing theory of the regulatory process and combine them into an integrated theory of 
electric utility regulation. Though the direction of some of the relationships were unexpected, the 
model shows that each of various theories of regulation (i.e., capture theory, institutional theory, 
agency/administrative theory, interest group theory, economic theory, and demographic theory) are 
useful in explaining the processes of developing and adopting innovative energy conservation policies. 
State regulations allowing electric utilities to recovery DSM-related lost revenues and provide 
shareholders with incentives (earnings) on DSM are acceptable to both the utility industry and 
environmental and energy conservation interest groups. Consequently, this creates a regulatory 
environment that may be less adversarial compared to other regulatory issues. Therefore, the 
application of this model to other policy areas may result in different directions of associations. 
However, it should still prove useful in assessing the impact of various elements on the regulatory 
process. For the specific issue of energy conservation regulation, this study found that the likelihood 
of a state adopting DSM-related lost revenue recovery and shareholder incentives on DSM programs 
is greater for states with Republican governors, Democratic and professionalized legislatures, higher 
levels of environmental commitment, smailer regulatory agency budgets, dominant interest groups, 
higher levels of GSP, greater growth in per capita personal income, smaller percentages of GSP 
coming from energy, higher levels of per capita net electricity generation, greater ratios of energy 
growth to population growth, lower normal daily mean temperatures, and traditionalistic political 
cultures. 


In addition, this study has attempted to advance the comparative analysis of the fifty states, 


especially in the area of regulatory politics. Ever since the publication of Malcolm E. Jewell’s "The 
Neglected World of State Politics" in 1981, political scientists have tried to address some of the 
deficiencies in the study of state politics that Jewell raised. In her reassessment of state politics in the 
ensuing decade, Carol S. Weissert found that, although state-level research was not neglected in the 
1980s, some areas of state politics received more attention than others. While legislatures and 
elections received the most attention, there were far fewer studies of governors, interest groups, and 
the bureaucracy. Most importantly, "regulation was not so well represented, and no articles on 
regulation were published in the [six journals used for the study] from 1985 through 1990" (Weissert 
1991:3). As shown in the literature above, there have been a few studies on state regulatory politics 
in the early 1990s (e.g., Hedge et al. 1991; Opheim 1991; Wood and Waterman 1991; Cohen 1992; 
Teske 1991a, 1991b, 1993), and this study adds to this literature. 


Furthermore, Weissert found studies predicting interstate policy variation to be prevalent 
throughout the 1980s. Consequently, this study fits nicely with the literature on state policy variation, 
while using that analytical framework to address a somewhat understudied area of state politics. In 
addition, because this study is a comparative analysis of all fifty states, it meets some of the criteria 
mentioned by Jewell for improving the state of research on state politics, and adds to the growing 
body of research that uses comparative analysis to test theories of regulation (e.g., Mazmanian and 
Sabatier 1980; Culhane 1981; Berry 1984; Opheim 1991; Teske 1991a). 
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Appendix 


Breakdown of States According to Level of DSM Regulation 


No Action In Progress 


In Place 


Alabama Florida 
Alaska Georgia 
Arkansas Hawaii 
Delaware Nevada 
Illinois New Mexico 
Kentucky North Carolina 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Mississippi Virginia 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 


N=23 


N=19 N=8 


Table 1. Parameter Estimates for State Demand-Side Management Regulation 


Parameter Standardized Standard 
Variable Estimate Estimate Error 


Intercept 25.70" 0.00 11.93 
Intercept2 29.48” 0.00 12.52 


Institutional variables: 
Governor -4.29 5.83 
Legislature 2.80 3.30 
Legislative 

professionalism 16.83 
Environmental 

innovation 6.25 
Green index a 0.64 


Regulatory agency variables: 


Agency budget 0.0002 
Commission selection 2.50 


Interest group variable: 
Interest group impact 4.09 


Economic variables: 

GSP 0.03 
Growth in per capita 

personal income a , 0.48 
Percent GSP 

from energy 0.39 


Demographic variables: 
Per capita electricity 
generation 

Ratio of energy to 
population growth 
Mean temperature 
Political culture 


Number of cases 49 

Model Chi-Square 193.70 (significant at .0001 level) 
AIC 58.66 

-2 Log Likelihood 24.66 (significant at .0001 level) 


< .10, two-tailed test. 
< .05, two-tailed test. 
< .01, two-tailed test. 


0.16" 1.15 0.10 
0.44" 0.87 0.27 
-1.24™ -5.86 0.45 
cl 5.36 1.30 
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You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people some of the time, but 
you cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 


Abraham Lincoln 
Clinton, Illinois, September 2, 1858 


We have undertaken to teach the voters, as free, independent citizens, intelligent enough to 
see their rights, interested enough to insist on being treated justly, and patriotic enough to 


desire their country’s welfare. Thus this campaign is one of information and organization. 
Every citizen should be regarded as a thoughtful, responsible voter, and he should be fur- 
nished the means of examining the issues involved in the pending canvass for himself. 


Grover Cleveland 
Letter to Chauncey E. Black, September 14, 1888 


Introduction 


Political scientists have long been pessimistic about the effects of presidential campaigns 
on voter decision making. The pioneering work of the “Columbia School” in the compan- 
ion volumes The People’s Choice by Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet (1944) and Voting by: 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee (1954) set the agenda both methodologically and substan- 
tively for what is now called the “minimal effects” hypothesis. They were concerned with 
measuring the effect of the campaign on the electorate, and to do this, they were the first 
to use the panel survey to study presidential elections. The first study (discussed in in The 
People’s Choice) was conducted in Erie County, Ohio, between May and November, 1940. 
Of an original sample of 3000, interviewed in May, they took four samples of 600 individu- 
als. One of these samples was re-interviewed each month until the election; the other three 
were each re-interviewed once. Concurrently, another group of researchers gathered monthly 
samplings of the events in the campaign, the candidate’s statements, and the coverage in 
the media of the campaign.' The idea was to measure the changes in preferences which the 
Columbia researchers expected to occur during the electoral season and then match those 
changes in preferences with campaign events and information (Natchez 1985). 


But instead of documenting dramatic changes, the Columbia team found an amazing 
stability of preferences in the 1940 election: “What the political campaign did, so to speak, 
was not to form new opinions but to raise old opinions over the thresholds of awareness and 
decision. Political campaigns are important primarily because they activate latent predispo- 
sitions” (Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 1944: 74). In terms of voting decisions, they found 
that the presidential campaign changed few minds, and for most voters, the campaign only 
reinforced their predispositions to vote for one candidate or the other. Thus they reached 
what should have been a startling conclusion: “In sum, then, this is what the campaign 
does: reinforcement (potential) 53%; activation 14%; reconversion 3%; partial conversion 
6%; conversion 8%; no effect 16%” (Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 1944: 103). This is a 
remarkable finding, since only 14% of their sample changed their voting decision during the 
course of a presidential election campaign. Thus began the “minimal effects” hypothesis — 


that campaigns and the mass media only influence mass preferences at the margin (lyengar 
and Kinder 1987). 


The second important substantive finding to come out of the Erie County study involved 
the informational content of the campaign. From a dataset covering a number of major radio 
addresses by the candidates, radio newscasts, magazine editorials and articles, and front-page 
newspaper coverage, the Columbia team also set out to discover what information had been 
passed to the electorate during this campaign.” They found that an overwhelming proportion 


1The 1948 study which culminated in the publication of Voting was of a similarily innovative design. The 
study focused on one community, Elmira, New York, and the panel consisted of interviews of respondents in 
June, August, October, and November. Also data on the campaign was collected as well. 

It is not clear from the discussion in The People’s Choice exactly what the criteria for inclusion of a 


of campaign information concerned the campaign itself, campaign tactics, and the relative 
standings of the candidates in the race (over one third); with lesser coverage of Roosevelt’s 
record (one quarter); and the remainder devoted to discussions of the candidate’s personal 
characteristics and policy proposals. 


These conclusions were buttressed by their analysis of the major radio addresses of the 
candidates in 1948. Again, they asserted that campaign information was not policy-oriented 
— Truman’s speeches covered general aspects of the campaign (35%), while Dewey concen- 
trated on the symbolic issue of the 1948 race, the “unity of the American people” (26%). 
Additionally, in the 1948 data they found that “The opposing candidates tended to ‘talk past 
each other,’ almost as though they were participating in two different elections” (Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld and McPhee 1954: 236). Therefore, the major conclusions that came out of their 
early analysis of the informational content of the campaign was that little “substance” was 
discussed during the campaign and that the candidates did little to force direct confrontation 
on issues in their campaign rhetoric. Yet the Columbia team did not relate directly either 
of these two findings to their conclusion that campaigns do not induce voters to alter their 
preferences.° 


The last important finding in this work was articulated most clearly in Voting. Here they 
found that voters selectively obtained information. First, some voters were systematically 
more exposed to political information, especially the mass media, than others. Second, voters 
were more likely to pay attention to information which was favorable to their preferred 


candidate. And lastly, they showed that voters tended to see their preferred candidate’s 
stands on issues as similar to their own, and the opponent’s as much different than theirs. 


But even though selective exposure seemed pervasive, a number of interesting campaign 
effects can be observed in their data. Truman’s policy positions, which were clearer and 
more confrontational than Dewey’s, were much less subject to projection and misperception. 
Also, as the campaign progressed, perceptual accuracy about the issue positions of the 
candidates among voters increased. And last, those who were more exposed to campaign 
information were more accurate in their perceptions of the candidate’s stands as well. Thus, 
even though the campaign may not have changed the preferences of most voters, it influenced 
the information obtained by the voters and their propensity to misperceive the positions of 
the candidates on policy issues. 


The importance of the Columbia research cannot be underemphasized. First, this re- 
search was methodologically innovative, especially regarding the development of the panel 
study. Second, it established the subsequent research agenda with their conclusion that po- 


news source, and consequently a particular campaign story, into this analysis was. Nor is the coding or 
classification scheme given. They are also vague about their campaign data in Voting. 

3This is odd, since in the 1948 election they relate the shift toward Truman late in the campaign to the 
fact that the standards by which many voters evaluated Truman changed from his personal characteristics 
to his stands on labor and class issues (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee 1954: 269). What makes it so odd 
is that their own data in the previous chapter shows that Truman stressed labor issues relatively heavily in 
his speeches (p. 236). 


litical campaigns had only marginal conversion (or persuasion) effects. Third, and typically 
understated in this literature, they found substantial evidence that political campaigns lead 
to significant changes in how voters perceive or misperceive candidates. 


Interestingly, it has been the second finding of the Columbia research which has received 
the greatest publicity in the political science literature. Writing specifically about the effects 
of the news media on the political perceptions of citizens, Patterson and McClure argued that 
“most network newscasts are neither very educational nor very powerful communications” 
(1976: 90). Their detailed analysis went even further than the Columbia results, and led 
Patterson and McClure to conclude that television news had almost no political ramifications 
at all. And in a follow-up study, patterned closely on the Columbia analyses (panel surveys 
during the 1976 campaign combined with extensive content analysis of the campaign coverage 
in the media), Patterson reached virtually the same conclusion: 


Election news carries scenes of action, not observations on the values represented 
by these scenes. Election news emphasizes what is different about events of 
the previous 24 hours rather than everyday political topics. Election news con- 
centrates on competition and controversy instead of basic policy and leadership 
questions . . . the news is not an adequate guide to political choice. The candi- 
dates’ agendas are not readily evident in press coverage of the campaign (1980: 
174). 


In most of the major studies which have followed up on the conclusions of the Columbia 
school, finding evidence that campaigns and mass media sources have little persuasion effects 
has not been very difficult.‘ 


This is not to say that campaigns and the mass media have no political effects. Rather, 
it might simply be that looking for campaign or media persuasion is incorrect; instead of 
looking for changing voter preferences, campaigns and the mass media might have a broader 
(and more important) impact. Perhaps the Columbia school was correct — the information 
the campaign provides shapes mainly voter perceptions, and not their preferences. Interest- 
ingly. there are some recent studies, from quite diverse methodological perspectives, which 
demonstrate this very point. 


One puzzling aspect of the “minimal effects” literature is that it is difficult to imagine that 
the mass media could have no political effects, given the exceptional amount of information 
which is present in the media in an election year. Graber (1988) conducted an intensive study 
of twenty-one voters during the 1976 election season, combined with a content analysis of 
the media outlets they were exposed to in Evansville, Illinois. In her breakdown of only 
politically-relevant media coverage in the 1976 election, Graber found a total of 30,662 news 
topics covered in the local newspapers, and 38,510 news topics covered by the local and 
national television newscasts. The question in the face of these figures is how individuals 
cope with such a tsunami of political information. 


4See Finkel (1993) for both an example of such research and an excellent review. 
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Graber, working within a cognitive information processing framework, finds that the in- 
dividuals in her analysis have very efficient methods of dealing with the flood of information. 
In the first stage, people simply ignore old and redundant information. Then, Graber argues, 
the stories they deem interesting or novel are processed schematically, allowing the individual 
to integrete the information into their existing knowledge structures. And since news is often 
repetitive, substantial learning does occur. Therefore, even with the seemingly haphazard 
approach taken by the individuals in her study, there is such a massive amount of infor- 
mation available during a presidential election, that “Americans are capable of extracting 
enough meaningful political information from the flood of news to which they are exposed to 
perform the modest number of citizenship functions that American society expects of them” 


(Graber 1988: 252). 


Additionally, Iyengar and Kinder (1987), combining survey data with a large number 
of experimental studies, offer convincing evidence against the “minimal effects” hypotheses. 
First, their analysis of the 1980 election shows that the media was capable during that 
election of inducing substantial changes in individual preferences. However, a number of 
special circumstances need to be present for substantial persuasion to occur during a political 
campaign —- many voters must remain uncommitted until the last days of the race, late 
political events must be covered extensively by the media and be politically relevant, and 
these political events must favor one candidate. 


Instead of persuasion, though, Iyengar and Kinder find substantial support for the notion 
that the television media has a great deal of political influence. And here their work ties 
directly into the findings by the Columbia school, in that the major effects of the campaign 
and television news “appears to rest not on persuasion but on commanding the public’s 
attention (agenda-setting) and defining criteria underlying the public’s judgments (priming)” 
(Iyengar and Kinder 1987: 116). 


Yet more recently, there have been many important works supporting the notion that 
political campaigns and the mass media have a significant influence on the mass electorate 
— both on their preferences and the criteria underlying those preferences. In the 1976 
presidential election, Conover and Feldman (1989) observed that misperceptions of the can- 
didate’s stands virtually disappeared as the general election campaign progressed. Working 
with data on presidential primaries, Bartels (1988) and Popkin (1991) have both shown that 
campaign events and changes in available information about candidates lead to substantial 
changes in the criteria voters use to judge candidates, and hence, to changes in their relative 
evaluations of primary candidates. With senate elections data, Franklin (1991) has shown 
that the information made available by the candidates competing for office influences voter 
perceptions. Zaller, working across these national elections, summarized his results (and 
the literature): “Campaigns bring about attitude change, as I have sought to show, not 
by producing a sudden conversion experience, but by producing incremental changes in the 
balance of considerations that underlie people’s summary attitudes” (1989: 231). 


Two immediate conclusions should be taken from this literature. Clearly, campaigns and 
the mass media “matter.” That is the most important point raised by the flurry of recent 


research on this topic. In fact, it strains the imagination to think that campaigns and the 
mass media do not have important electoral ramifications. So many important events happen 
in a campaign, and there is such a flood of campaign and political media coverage during 
the electoral season, that both must have some effect. If not, then why would candidates 
bother to campaign, and why would the media bother to cover the race? 


More importantly, this literature argues that the effects of campaigns and the mass 
media should not be expressed directly in changes in electoral preferences — in Iyengar and 
Kinder’s terms, in persuasion. Clearly it is difficult to change the minds of voters, and neither 
political campaigns nor the mass media are well suited for that task. However, perceptions 
are less malleable, and are more subject to change. Perhaps even more subject to change 
are misperceptions, or the degree to which the perceptions of voters are inaccurate. Most 
of these works, from the Columbia research to the most recent work summarized above, 
argue that political campaigns and the mass media can and do influence voter perception 
and misperception, and therefore, indirectly influence preferences as well. So to study the 
impact of the political campaign and the media on the electorate, a better focus might be 
on the perceptions and misperceptions of voters.° 


In the remainder of this paper, I offer a theoretical model which provides this focus. My 
approach is rooted in a simple Bayesian model of learning, which produces a flexible and 
useful model of voter learning during a campaign. Then I test some simple implications of the 
model using data from the 1976 presidential election. These tests show first that there were 


substantial changes during the 1976 campaign in the information made available about the 
candidates: as the election neared, more “substantive” information was presented to voters. 
Second, I show that with more information about the policy positions of the candidates, 
voters perceived those positions with greater certainty. Additionally, this learning took 
place mainly among those voters with the most to learn — those with the least information, 
education, and media exposure. I conclude with a discussion of the utility of this approach 
for understanding voter decision making in presidential elections. 


5A similar argument is advanced in Alvarez and Franklin (1993). 
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A Bayesian Model of Campaign Learning 


The Basics of the Bayesian Model 


To examine the dynamic relationship between campaign information and voter perception 
and preference, I employ a simple Bayesian model of political information. The Bayesian 
learning model, like the spatial model of voting, is not a completely descriptive model of 
behavior. Instead, it provides an explicit, consistent, and systematic accounting of the 
way in which individuals might combine newly encountered information with their past 
understandings of the political world.© While Bayesian models are rare in the political 
science literature, their empirical applications have been successful (Achen 1992; Bartels 
1993; Calvert and MacKuen 1985; Franklin 1992; Husted, Keyyy and Morton 1993; Zechman 
1978). 


The intuition behind the Bayesian model is compelling. Basically, the model states that 
the voter has prior perceptions or information (called “priors”), and that these prior beliefs 
are updated with the acquisition of new information, yielding revised, “posterior” beliefs. 
The Bayesian approach provides a particular mathematical framework for the formation of 
new perceptions. To express the Bayesian model formally, first define 0,,; to be candidate k’s 
position on a particular issue at time t, yx: to be the voter’s knowledge of the candidate’s 
position, and n,; to represent information received about the candidate k’s position. 


Next, instead assuming that voters should be perfectly informed during a presidential 
election season, | assume that they are imperfectly informed about candidates and their policy 
stands. It has long been an established truism that voters are poorly informed (e.g., Campbell 
et al. 1960), with the debate centering over the causes of their imperfect information (Key 
1966). Some of the imperfections in the information flow stem from the candidates and the 
information transmission process, others from the abilities and incentives of voters (Page 
1978: 281). 


Here, I assume that the beliefs (or perceptions of the candidate on issues, in this case) are 
known imperfectly by the voter, and hence, are described as a set of probability distributions. 


® Many believe the Bayesian model to be of little utility in the analysis of perceptual formation and change. 
But the Bayesian model actually complements the psychological learning models which have become popular 
in the political science literature. Where the cognitive-psychological models have presented very complete 
descriptions of the structures of past political information, whether they are termed scripts, schemas, stereo- 
types, or whatever else, these models have been less descriptive as to the processes by which new information 
is incorporated into these cognitive structures (some attempts have been made in this literature to overcome 
this tendency; see Conover and Feldman 1989; Lodge and Hamill 1986; Lodge, McGraw and Stroh 1989). 
While the Bayesian model is less descriptive in the structuring of past information, it is more rigorous in 
the description of how newly-encountered information can be combined with old knowledge for updated 
assessments of the political world. See Achen (1992) for additional discussion. 


The voter’s prior probability distribution, the voter’s calculation of the probability that the 
candidate will have a certain position once in office, conditioned on their knowledge of that 
position, is defined by: 


P(Oxt | Yee) ~ 07) (1) 


This states that the voter’s calculation of the candidate’s position developed from past knowl- 
edge of that position is assumed to be normally distributed with a mean p; and a variance 
o?. Similarily, the probability that the voter would actually observe the newly encountered 
information, 7%¢, conditioned on the candidate’s position and the voter’s knowledge of that 
position, were the candidate in office is defined as: 


P( nxt | xt) ~ N (2,03) (2) 


And last, the voter’s posterior distribution also has a similar definition, where the proba- 
bility that the candidate is actually at the particular position is conditioned on the voter’s 
knowledge of the position and the newly-encountered information about the candidate:’ 


P(Oxt | Met) ~ N(us, 03) (3) 


Now that these probability distributions have been defined, Bayes’ Theorem states that 
the posterior distribution is proportional to the product of the prior distribution and the 
distribution of the newly-encountered information. That is, 


| Yee, Met) P(Pxt | Yet) * P( mee | Yees Pee) 
This can be expressed in terms of the moments of these distributions as:° 


T1 + 


+ 72 
T3 = + 72 


#3 = 


Note that 7; = (07)~’ for j=1,2,3. While the 7; are termed “precisions” in the literature, 
they really are just the inverses of the voter’s uncertainty regarding each bit of information 
— their previous understanding of the candidate’s position, the new information received, 
and their new understanding of the candidate’s position. 


So what is the interpretation of this Bayesian learning model? Where the voter perceives 
the candidate to stand on the issue, in light of some new information, is the weighted average 
of their past knowledge of the candidate’s position and their newly-obtained information. 
The weights, further, are simply the precisions of each piece of information, which have been 


“Here I have assumed the normal distribution for simplicity. Other distributions can be used in this 
model (DeGroot 1970). Also, I have assumed that the information the voter receives is costless. Future 
development of this learning model, incorporating costly information, is clearly necessary. 

8Derivations of this step are in Zechman 1978, Appendix A, as well as in Judge et al. 1988, Chapter 4, 
and in most references on decision theory (Berger 1985; DeGroot 1970; Jones 1977). 
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defined as being proportional to the variances of the relevant probability distributions. The 
voter finds out something new about the candidate’s position — from speeches, conventions, 
advertising, advertisement, the media, or whatever source — and alters their perception 
of this position in the direction of the new information. But, and of importance for this 
discussion, the amount by which voters alter their perceptions depends on the precision of 
the new information, relative to their past perceptions. 


In order to highlight the intuition behind the Bayesian model as presented in Equation 5, 
the effects of newly-obtained information upon both the mean and precision of the voter’s 
posterior distribution regarding the position of the candidate on an issue are shown graph- 
ically. I performed two sets of simulations by setting all of the terms in Equation 5 to the 
following simulated values. The voter’s prior knowledge of the candidate’s position (1) 
is 0.5. The voter then receives new information that the candidate’s expected position is 
1.5. To assess the effects of the precision of these both the prior and new information on 
the voter’s posterior knowledge, I then varied the precision of the new information about 
the candidate’s position (72), which takes a range of hypothetical values from zero (extreme 
imprecision) to 20 (extreme precision), and the precision of the voter’s prior knowledge of 
the candidate’s position (7,), which I varied across three values, low, moderate, and high. 
These simulations are given in Figure 1, where the top panel gives the mean of the voter’s 
posterior knowledge and the bottom panel gives the posterior precision. In each panel, the 
lines represent one of the assumed levels of prior precision while the x-axis gives the precision 
of the new information. 


Figure 1 Goes Here 


What is interesting to notice in the top panel of Figure 1 is the effect which the two 
precisions have on the voter’s adjustment of their perception. When the precision of their 
prior knowledge is low, even relatively imprecise new information can induce a dramatic 
change in the posterior mean in favor of the new information. However, as the precision of 
the prior knowledge increases, the voter places more weight on their prior knowledge than on 
the new information, so the new information must be extremely precise to induce a change 
in the perception of where the candidate stands on the particular issue. 


In the bottom panel of Figure 1 the y-axis represents the precision of the posterior 
distribution. Recall that the posterior precision is simply the sum of the precision of the 
prior knowledge and the new information, which accounts for the linear relationships seen 
in the Figure. Not surprisingly, a positive relationship is observed in the Figure for each 
level of prior precision, indicating that as the precision of the new information increases, so 
does the precision of the posterior. Also worth notice here is that new information in the 
model always increases posterior precision. Thus, the model predicts that if the voter has a 
very precise prior understanding of where the candidate stands on the issue, and encounters 
very precise information which leads them to update their prior perceptions, the precision 
of their posterior knowledge will be greater, though not by a very large amount.® 


°Since the variances of these distributions are assumed to be positive, so are the precisions. Under such 


So far, I demonstrated two aspects of the Bayesian model: the effects which newly- 
obtained information has on each element of the voter’s knowledge of the candidate’s policy 
stands — the mean and precision (or variance) of that distribution. The next step is to 
show how changes in voter perception of candidate issue positions are incorporated into 
their evaluations of the candidates. For this purpose, I use the spatial model of voting.!® 


In this version of the spatial model, I assume there are two candidates and that the 
preferences and utility functions of voters are such that the axioms of expected utility max- 
imation apply. Also, I assume that there is one policy dimension relevant to the voter, and 
that the voter takes only information about their position and the candidate’s position on 
this issue into account. The voter’s expected utility from a particular candidate J is the 
utility the voter would anticipate, conditioned on their posterior distribution, is (Zechman 


1978): 


E(U(83) | P(9z | (6) 


This leads to a decision making rule for the voter, that is, vote for candidate J instead of G 


iff: 
E(U(6z) | | 2 E(U(8c) | P(9e | ve, (7) 


Assume, as above, that the voter’s posterior is distributed normally, with a mean and a 
variance (proportional to the precision), and as in the earlier sections of this chapter, that 
the distance between the voter and the candidate can be written in terms of quadratic loss. 
This implies that the voter will prefer candidate J iff (u3y — w3)* > (3G — w3)”, that is, if 
the posterior mean of candidate J is closer to their position ( where the voter’s position is 
denoted by w) than the posterior mean of candidate G. By substituting from Equation 5 for 
each candidate, this gives an amended decision rule, vote for candidate J iff: 


Tig Pig + + T2GH2G 
—w3}2 — W3 (8) 
+ Tas T1g + T2G 


As complex as this might seem, interesting insights into the dynamics of voter prefer- 
ences are obtained by analysis of the relationships between information, perceptions, and 
preferences in Equation 8. A very easy way to gain intuition into these relationships is again 
through simulations. The model in Equations 7 and 8 can be written probabilistically, and 
in that formulation, the relationship between the various elements of Equation 8 and the 
probability that a typical voter might support one of the candidates can be easily shown. 
First. to cast this model into a probabilistic format, I assume that the expected utility for 
candidate G is zero. Second, I assume that the non-issue components (denoted here by cj 
of the voter's evaluation of candidate J are distributed normally, and are independent of the 


conditions, the precision of the posterior will never be less than the precision of the prior. 

10The incorporation of the updated knowledge of the candidate’s position into the spatial model is relatively 
simple to demonstrate. More exhaustive discussions are in Calvert (1980) and Zechman (1978). Discussion 
of the standard spatial model of the sort I employ here is found in Enelow and Hinich (1984). 
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voter’s issue-based evaluation of the candidate.1! These assumptions allow me to examine 
the Bayesian model probabilistically. First, rearrange the terms: 


+ 2) >0 (9) 
Tig + 


+ 2 0, (10) 


where J;7 = [es _ 3) . Then, under the assumption that c;7 is distributed nor- 


mally and independently of J;;, this expression can be written probabilistically: 


(11) 


This presentation allows me to insert hypothetical values into this probabilistic model and 
to depict graphically the relationship between the uncertainty the voter has about the can- 
didate’s policy positions and the probability that the voter would support the candidate. 
Four such simulations were carried out, with two in the top panel of Figure 2 and two in the 
bottom panel. 


I 
Plliy +63 2 0)= 


Figure 2 Goes Here 


The x-axis in each panel of Figure 2 gives the precision of the newly-encountered infor- 
mation, and the y-axis gives the change in probabilities of supporting the candidate once the 
new information has been assimilated by the voter. The new information the voter receives is 
that the candidate is closer to the voter on the issue than reflected in their prior knowledge. 
Two lines are plotted in each panel, one for a situation where the new information indicates 
that the candidate is much closer to the voter’s position on the policy issue than the voter 
previously believed (dotted line), and one where the information states that the candidate 
is not much closer to the voter on the issue (dark line). The top panel presents these plots 
for a situation in which the voter’s prior knowledge was imprecise, while the bottom panel 
gives the plots for a scenario in which the voter’s prior knowledge was precise. 


Comparision of the results of these simulations produces some interesting conclusions. 
First, in the top panel of Figure 2 it is apparent that when the voter has an imprecise prior 
knowledge of the candidate’s position, and receives new information that the candidate is 
closer to their ideal point, that relatively large changes in the voter’s probability of supporting 
the candidate occur across a wide range of precisions of the new information. Compare two 
scenarios. First, the new information is very imprecise, with a precision near zero, and 
second, where the information is relatively precise, at a simulated value of approximately 
nine. In the first scenario, the probability that the voter supports the candidate does not 


'!Note that these assumptions are only required to demonstrate this theoretical model probabilistically, 
and are not relevant in subsequent empirical evaluation of the model. 
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change very much, no matter how close the candidate has moved to the voter’s position, 
since their perception of the candidate’s position is simply not very precise. However, in the 
second scenario, notice the wide divergence between the changes in probability of supporting 
the candidate where the candidate has moved much closer to the voter, relative to only 
slightly closer. As we might anticipate, when the prior information is imprecise, but the new 
information is precise, the voter adjusts their evaluation of the candidate weighing heavily 
the new information, evidenced by the large change in the probability of supporting the 
candidate, and these changes are greater when the information indicates that the candidate 
is closer to the voter on the issue. 


But in the bottom panel of Figure 2, where the prior information is much more precise, 
a different conclusion is apparent. Again, compare two scenarios, the first in which the 
voter’s new knowledge is very imprecise (near zero), as compared to a situation in which the 
information obtained is relatively precise (near nine). Interestingly, in the first scenario, the 
voter is very unlikely to support the candidate — since their relatively precise prior states 
that they are not very near to the candidate on the issue, and very imprecise information 
does little to change this prior. Yet in the second scenario, there is a change in the likelihood 
that the voter would support the candidate (the difference in simulated probabilities is 
approximately 0.35 for the voter close to the candidate and around 0.05 for the voter further 
from the candidate), indicating that precise information can lead to a change in preferences 
when the new information is itself precise. 


What is most interesting here, however, is the comparison between the Figures. The 
conclusions when the new information obtained by the voter is very imprecise do not vary 
whether the candidate is near or far from the voter, or whether the priors are precise or 
imprecise. But when the new information is precise, we do see a good deal of variation 
depending on the relative location of the candidate and the precision of the prior knowledge. 
In the two simulations where the voter is closer to the candidate, they are more likely to 
support the candidate when they obtain new and precise information about the candidate’s 
position. 


But when the prior information is less precise, and the information reveals that the can- 
didate is much closer to the voter, the change in probabilities is drastically greater than 
when the prior information is more precise. New information — even relatively imprecise 
information — leads the voter to update their knowledge greatly and to even change their 
evaluation of the candidate, when prior information about the candidate’s position is uncer- 
tain. However, when the voter’s prior knowledge is more certain, new information — even 
relatively precise information — does not lead to a great deal of updated perceptions and 
does not result in relatively large changes in candidate evaluations. 


Insights from the Bayesian Model 


The Bayesian model discussed in the previous section revealed some very interesting im- 
plications for the way in which new information about a candidate’s policy position might 
influence a voter’s perception or misperception of the candidate’s position, and their evalua- 
tion of the candidate. Two general hypotheses follow from the discussion in the last section. 
First, voters should update their perceptions of candidate issue stands when they obtain new 
information about those stands; thus the perceptions of voters should change when informa- 
tion about these stands becomes increasingly available during the campaign. Second, new 
information will lead voters to change their evaluations of the candidate, especially when the 
prior information was very imprecise. 


Thus by incorporating imperfect information into an individual-level model of voter pref- 
erences and perceptions, the Bayesian approach sheds insights into many of the past findings 
in the literature. I have shown that when presented with new information about the posi- 
tions of the candidates on policy issues, voters should assimilate that information into their 
perceptions of the candidates’ stands. This “learning” should occur on two levels: voters 
are expected to update, or change, their estimate of the candidate’s position (the mean), as 
well as their uncertainty of the candidate’s position (the precision). Therefore, when infor- 


mation is available, perceptual learning should occur in the electorate. Demonstrating this 
relationship, then, will show that campaigns do “matter.” 


Yet the Bayesian learning model also implies that the effects of campaign learning should 
be most apparent in the perceptions or misperceptions of voters. Usually, in general elections 
at the presidential level, voters will have some, if not a great deal of prior knowledge of both 
candidates. In such a situation, the insights of the Bayesian model are that we expect to 
see new information have little effect on the expected value of the voter’s perceptions, but 
perhaps a larger effect on the certainty of their perception; additionally we would rarely 
expect a substantial change in their preferences. In this perspective, the “minimal effects” 
findings are really not so surprising — in presidential election, with incumbents fighting 
against well-known challengers, or even with nationally-prominent challengers contesting for 
an “open” seat, voters should have relatively precise priors even at the beginning of the 
general election season. 


But different electoral contexts might produce different conclusions. For example, early 
in a presidential primary, when voter knowledge of the positions of the candidates is very 
uncertain, new information, even if it is also uncertain, can produce large changes in the 
voter’s perceptions of the candidate’s position, their uncertainty of that position, and even 
in their preferences. This provides a theoretical account for the volatility witnessed early in 
the primary season in voter preferences and perceptions. They have imprecise knowledge, 
and learning new information in an uncertain situation can have dramatic consequences. 
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So generally, we would expect information to have different effects across the course of 
a presidential campaign. Early in the primary season, when knowledge is imprecise, a little 
new information can go a long way — even as far as changing a voter’s preferences. But late 
in the general election, in the weeks before the general election, voters will typically have 
precise priors about the positions of the candidates. So even a lot of new information, even 
precise new information, will not induce a change in voter preferences. Late in the campaign, 
though, the major source of change should instead be in the precision of their beliefs; that 
is, in their certainty about the candidates. 


Simple Tests of the Bayesian Learning Model: 
The 1976 Presidential Election 


So do campaigns provide information to voters about the positions of the candidates? 
And do voters learn about these positions during the campaign? To answer these questions, 
I focus on the 1976 election.!* Using data from Thomas Patterson’s panel study and media 


content analysis from this election, I test the hypotheses derived from the Bayesian learning 
model. This section begins by discussing the information provided to the electorate in 
1976, as reflected by mass media coverage of the candidates. It is clear from this discussion 
that, unlike the claims of many, the media during this election provided a great deal of 
coverage of the positions of both Ford and Carter, and that the dynamics of this coverage 
correspond to campaign events. Then I turn to the individual-level survey data and show 
that there are substantial reductions in voter uncertainty of the positions of the candidates 
during the campaign, which are directly related to the flow of information. These reductions 
in uncertainty, moreover, occurred for the least educated, informed, and politically-erposed 
respondents. I close with a discussion of these important results. 


The measure of uncertainty I employ in this section is taken from Alvarez (1992). There 
have been two types of survey-based measures of uncertainty in the literature. First, there are 
the direct survey question approaches to measuring uncertainty (Aldrich et al. 1982; Alvarez 
1992; Alvarez and Franklin 1993). In these attempts to probe voter uncertainty, survey 
questions are explicitly designed to probe uncertainty; some of these attempts have been 
quite successful (Alvarez and Franklin 1993). Second, there are indirect approaches. These 
rely upon the use of surrogate measures, which either serve as instruments for uncertainty 
(Bartels 1986; Franklin 1991), or as attempts to operationalize uncertainty from survey 
questions. My measurement strategy takes the latter approach. 


In the Bayesian model, the voter’s prior, newly-obtained, and posterior information were 


127 am currently undertaking an identical analysis of the 1980 election. 
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assumed to be distributed with a mean and a variance. My approach relies upon opera- 
tionalizing this variance in voter understandings of the policy positions of candidates, by 
measuring: 


Vis = 


(12) 


k 


1 


where v,;) represents voter i’s uncertainty in their placement of J, Pz, gives i’s placement of 
J on each of the relevant k policy dimensions, and 7'y, indicates the position of candidate J 
on policy dimension k. 


This is a representation of the voter’s uncertainty about the candidate’s position across 
the policy space, in terms of the net dispersion of the voter’s perception of the candidate’s 
position and the candidate’s true position. The greater the dispersion of their perceptions 
of the candidate’s position from the candidate’s true position (here measured by the mean 
placement of the candidate on each issue across the particular sample), the more uncertain 
they are about the candidate’s position on the policy issues; the tighter this dispersion of 
points, the less uncertain they are about the candidate’s position. 


This representation of voter uncertainty is appealing for three reasons. First, unlike 
the measures of uncertainty often employed in the literature, this representation directly 
operationalizes uncertainty from the survey data, and does not infer indirectly a uncertainty 
measure from ancillary information about respondents. Second, this measure meshes closely 
with the “precisions” as discussed in relation to the Bayesian model, which will allow for 
rigorous tests of the implications of that model. Third, this measure can be applied to 
existing survey data, particularily the historical data from the National Election Studies, 
where there are questions asking respondents to place candidates on policy scales. 


But, before moving directly to the 1976 election, it is important to discuss what this 
particular measure does not do. One, unless repeated measures about the same policy 
issues were posed to the respondent, this measure cannot gauge uncertainty about specific 
issues. Instead it is intended to measure more generally the uncertainty the voter has about 
candidates across issues. Also, the accuracy of this measure will depend upon the accuracy 
of the questions used to measure both the voter’s and the candidate’s positions on the issue. 
However, without direct survey questions probing respondent uncertainty, this approach is 
quite attractive.'? 


13More discussion of this measure of uncertainty, and the others in the literature, can be found in Alvarez 
(1992) and Alvarez and Franklin (1993). 
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Information Dynamics in the 1976 Campaign 


For learning about the positions of the candidates to be possible, a baseline level of 
information is necessary. That even minimal levels of information about the positions of the 
candidates in 1976 was made available by the mass media is in dispute. Thomas Patterson, 
analyzing the same data I use in this section, concluded that “the press concentrates on 
the strategic game played by the candidates in their pursuit of the presidency, thereby de- 
emphasizing questions of national policy and leadership” (Patterson 1980: 21). As shown 
in Patterson’s analysis, the media does appear to focus on the strategic aspects of the 
presidential contest relative to more substantive matters. 


So in order to discuss the effect of the campaign on voter perceptions of candidate issue 
positions, I present evidence on the information dynamics of the 1976 presidential campaign. 
A precondition for voter learning to occur is that the electorate must, be presented with infor- 
mation during the campaign. But to show that learning occurred regarding the uncertainty 
of the electorate about the positions of Ford and Carter in 1976, I need to demonstrate that 
information about their positions was in fact transmitted during this election, and that voter 
perceptions responded to this information. The Bayesian model developed above posited that 
when presented with new information, voter uncertainty should diminish. The central task 
here is to demonstrate that increasing amounts of substantive, issue-related information was 
presented to the electorate during the 1976 campaign, and that aggregate voter uncertainty 
fell accordingly. 


Now I show first that coverage of the two major candidates was quite substantial — 
more information about the major candidates was made available to the electorate as the 
campaign progressed. But even more important, the relative proportions of substantive 
information (including information about the positions of the candidates) to strategic infor- 
mation changed quite dramatically across the campaign. During the general election period, 
moreover, substantive information actually exceeded strategic information. And last, the 
dynamics of information during the general election period are related to campaign events. 


To simplify discussion of the 1976 campaign, I present in Table 1 a breakdown of the 
major events during the ten-month period from January to October 1976. This table gives 
the beginning and ending events of the primary season, which stretched from January until 
the end of June. The party conventions were held in mid-July (Democrats) and in mid- 
August (Republicans). After the conventions, the general election campaign got underway, 
and was structured around three debates. The first debate (September 23) was focused on 
domestic and economic issues, and Ford was eventually declared the “winner.” With Ford’s 
support increasing after the debate, Carter began to attack Ford more directly (Kessel 1984: 
157). The second debate (October 6) was held in San Francisco and covered foreign policy. It 
was during this debate that Ford, responding to a question about relations with the Soviets, 
remarked, “There is no Soviet domination of Eastern Europe, and there never will be under 
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a Ford Administration” (New York Times, October 7, 1976, 1:6). Ford eventually recanted, 
and in the aftermath, was forced to campaign personally and through paid advertising very 
heavily, while the Carter campaign engaged in an increasingly negative campaign against 
Ford. The race continued to tighten, and perhaps in response, during the third debate both 
candidates were very cautious. Then, with just over a week remaining, both candidates 
began the final phase of their campaigns with a flurry of advertisements and appearances. 
And on November 2 Carter barely won by sweeping the South and taking enough Northern 
states to give him a slim electoral college victory. 


Table 1 Goes Here 


So, did the media coverage of the campaign correspond to these campaign events? To 
examine the information dynamics of the campaign I used Patterson’s media content data. 
Patterson randomly selected over 6,500 politically-related news stories concerning the 1976 
election from nine mass media outlets, including newspapers, magazines, and television net- 
works. These stories were analyzed in great detail, and from the content codes I extracted 
8,834 “candidate mentions,” in which Patterson coded a reference for a specific candidate 
relating to a specific topic.'4 


Using these data, I first aggregated the reference topics during each month of the cam- 
paign following Patterson’s guidelines: stories relating to evaluations of the candidate, strate- 
gies, tactics, logistics, support, campaign style, horse-race, appearances, and chances for vic- 
tory were grouped under the label “hoopla”, while stories about the issue stands, ideologies, 
records, traits, and endorsements, of the candidate were categorized as “substance.”!° The 
results of this analysis are presented in Figure 3. 


Figure 3 Goes Here 


Here the percentage of stories falling into either category is given on the y-axis, and the 
x-axis presents the month of the campaign. The dark line gives the percentage of substantive 
stories, while the light line gives the percentage of stories focused on the campaign.'® Notice 


'4Patterson’s media content analysis actually is contained in two datasets. The first is the content analysis 
of all of more than 6,500 stories. The second is a sub-set of the first dataset, into which Patterson placed 
all candidate-specific media references. For each story, up to eight specific candidate “mentions” were coded 
and placed in the second dataset. My data were drawn from this second set. Each observation in this dataset 
is a story, with source and date information. Each candidate mention is indexed by candidate, the subject of 
the reference, and a number of evaluation codes. Here I employ only the date, candidate, and subject codes. 

15See Patterson 1980: 186, note 5. 

'6In my analysis of the media coverage of the 1976-1988 campaigns as reflected in the New York Times 
Indez that I found with a similar coding scheme that two-thirds of the general election media coverage focused 
on the campaigns, and only one-third on substance (Alvarez 1992). That result paralleled the findings of 
both Patterson (1980) and Graber (1983). It is interesting to note that while these three studies all converge 
on these aggregate percentages of substance versus hoopla, I show in the next set of figures an amazing 
amount of volatility in these relative percentages over the 1976 campaign. 
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that there is a great deal of temporal fluctuation in the proportions of coverage relating to 
each topic. Not surprisingly, the primary election period, from January to June, is over- 
whelmingly devoted to the campaign and hoopla. That is, during the 1976 primary election 
season, the information transmitted to the electorate about the campaign by the mass media 
concerned primarily stories about the candidate’s positions in the horse-race, their strategies 
and tactics, and other non-substantive information. 


However, notice that during the general election period, this trend changes dramatically. 
In July and August, during both party’s conventions, coverage of substance rises greatly. 
Thus, in 1976 it is apparent that during the late stages of the nomination process, and 
in the early stages of the general election, that the information dynamic of the campaign 
shifted heavily away from primarily hoopla to roughly balanced coverage of substance and 
the campaign. In September, coverage of substance actually was greater than that of the 
campaign, and in October the levels of hoopla versus substantive coverage were virtually 
identical. 


Therefore, Figure 3 provides evidence of an important informational dynamic in the 1976 
campaign. The coverage relating specifically to the candidates was largely devoted to the 
campaign throughout the primary election. But this began a dramatic shift during the 
transition between primary and general elections (during the conventions), until there were 
roughly even amounts of both types of candidate references in the general election. Thus, 
since the amount of substantive coverage concerning the candidates increased during the 


general election, one precondition for voter learning about the positions of the candidates 
exists. 


Yet, was the coverage of the two major party candidates also evenly balanced? Or did one 
candidate receive more coverage during the campaign? Or did candidate coverage fluctuate 
over the election year? To probe into these questions, I present in Figure 4 the percentages 
of references each month to Ford (dark line) and Carter (light line). Again, the y-axis gives 
the percentage of stories for each candidate, while the x-axis gives the month of the election. 
Note, however, that the percentages are calculated here as the number of coded references 
to the particular candidate out of the total number of references to all candidates in that 
period.!” 


Figure 4 Goes Here 


The trends in information during the election about the two major party nominees also 
parallel the events in the campaign quite well. In Figure 4 note that in the early days of 
the primary season, Ford received a great deal of coverage while Cartier received little: in 
January, Ford received over one-third of all references to candidates in the sampled news 
media, while Carter was mentioned in less than ten percent of the time. While Ford’s 
coverage remained relatively constant throughout the primary election period, the upward 


17That is why the percentages, especially in the primary season, do not sum to one hundred. 
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trend in Carter references is striking, and quite closely parallels his success in the Democratic 
primaries. 


Then, Carter’s references peak during July — the month of the Democratic convention. 
Ford’s mentions, after being at a constant 20% or so, climb to almost half of all candidate 
references in August — the month of the Republican convention. In September and October, 
the general election period, both Carter and Ford received similar levels of references. How- 
ever, Carter had slightly less coverage in the last two months of the election year, which gives 
another indication of the difficulties of challenging even a non-elected incumbent president.!® 


Next, I examined the trends in hoopla and substantive references to both Ford and Carter. 
These are presented in Figures 5 and 6. Figure 5 gives the percent of hoopla references in 
each month for both candates on the y-axis, and the month of the campaign on the x-axis. 
Figure 6 is identical, except that the percentages of substantive stories for the two candidates 
are graphed. In each figure, the dark line gives the percentages for Ford over the election 
year, and the light line for Carter. 


Figures 5 and 6 Go Here 


Starting with Figure 5, notice first that the trends in hoopla coverage for each candidate 
roughly parallel those for total candidate coverage just discussed. Carter received very few 
campaign-related references early in the primary season, but the percentage of mentions 
concerning Carter’s campaigning steadily climbed to peak at 35.8% in July, the month of 
the Democratic convention. Campaign references for Carter dropped sharply during August, 
the month of the Republican convention, but jumped quickly back upward during the last 
two months of the election. Ford received a great deal of hoopla references in the first month 
of the election, with almost 37% of the references in January. Again, this dropped to just 
over 20%, where his campaign-related references hovered until August. During the month of 
his party’s convention, the campaign-related mentions for Ford jumped to almost 50% of all 
such references. During September and October, Ford’s hoopla references in the mass media 
were very similar to Carter’s. 


But a different dynamic is clear in Figure 6. Here, Carter begins the election with almost 
no substantive coverage (only 6%). This is not surprising, given that he was competing for 
substantive coverage with so many other, and so many better-known, primary candidates in 
both parties. But with early successes, Carter’s substantive coverage climbed to almost 30% 
of all references in March through May. During June and July, though, the percentage of 
substantive mentions of Carter skyrocketed: 50.8% in June (the last months of the Demo- 
cratic primary) and 62.9% in July. The substantive references to Carter did drop during 
August, and leveled off at just over 40% during the general election months of September 
and October. 


'8In September and October Carter received 45.9 and 44.9% of the references, respectively, while Ford 
picked up 48.4% in September and 51.1% in November. 
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Ford, on the other hand, began with the lion’s share of substantive coverage in January 
(30%). He received approximately one-fifth of substantive coverage from February until 
July, during the entire primary and early convention season. But during August, and the 
Republican convention, substantive coverage of Ford jumped considerably, to 48%. And 
Ford received over half of the substantive mentions in September and October, at least 10% 
more than Carter obtained. 


Thus, I have established that quite dramatic changes occurred in the media coverage. 
of the 1976 election, especially as it pertained to references to Carter and Ford. And it is 
clear that the informational dynamics in Figures 3-6 concide closely with the major events 
of the campaign. This evidence alone shows that in 1976 the preconditions for substantial 
voter learning about the positions of both Carter and Ford existed. That is, during the 
campaign, considerable information about the candidates was available in the mass media, 
and the coverage of both major candidates, especially their substantive coverage, did increase 
dramatically in the post-primary period of the election year. 


Yet substantive coverage is not entirely made up of references to the issue positions of 
the two candidates. To more precisely understand the dynamics of issue coverage, I graphed 
only those references to Carter and Ford dealing with their positions on domestic or foreign 
policy issues.!? These are given in Figure 7, where the y-axis now gives the percentage of 
issue-specific mentions for Ford (dark line) and Carter (light line) during each month of the 
campaign. 


Figure 7 Goes Here 


The trends in Figure 7 are even more interesting than those shown for the broader 
category of substantive references. Here, Carter once again begins with exceptionally low 
levels of issue references (less than 10% in January), which is quite understandable given 
that he was the unknown outsider candidate in the early Democratic primaries. Befitting his 
success in the early primaries, though, Carter does pick up a reasonable level of references 
to his issue stands from February to May. 


But in June, and then in July, mentions of Carter’s positions on issues shot to 52% 
(June) and 76.2% (July), as the campaign progressed from the late primary stage to the 
Democratic convention. In particular, that Carter’s issue positions received almost eight out 


19Patterson coded as issue references those mentions which concerned the economy, unemployment, govern- 
ment employment, inflation, tax reforms, abortion, working with Congress, crime, social welfare, government 
spending, government efficiency, social security and medicare, minority rights, women’s rights, federalism, 
health care, the environment, consumer protection, gun control, education, drugs, energy, cities, busing, as 
domestic issues; military spending, foreign involvement, detente, foreign aid, the Middle Ease, OPEC, U.S. 
world prestige, general foreign policy, Panama Canal, nuclear weapons, and other miscellaneous foreign and 
defense topics, as foreign issues. There were a total of 482 domestic issue references (152 for Carter, 219 for 
Ford, 111 for other candidates) and 1003 foreign issue references (385 for Carter, 350 for Ford, and 268 for 
the other candidates). 
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of ten references to all candidates in July is amazing. However, the tremendous coverage of 
Carter’s positions dropped to 40% in August, climbing to just over 50% by October. 


Ford received a constant 30% of the issue-specific coverage during most of the primary 
period, from January to May. As the attention shifted to Carter’s positions, when it became 
unavoidable that Carter would be the Democratic nominee, references to Ford’s positions 
fell to approximately 20% of all candidate issue mentions in June and July. Yet with the 
advent of the Republican convention in August, Ford’s positions received a great deal of 
coverage by the mass media. And again, the coverage devoted to Ford’s issue stands during 
the general election was almost identical to that given to Carter. 


These figures demonstrate three points about the 1976 election. The first point is that 
there was a substantial amount of information available about the two major party candidates 
in this election. The entire sample from which these percentages were calculated had over 
8,000 candidate-specific references, and were drawn from a random sample of 6,500 political 
news stories. Thus, a great deal of information was available about the candidates in 1976. 


Secondly, the flow of information during this campaign had clear and very understandable 
dynamics. Each of the five figures demonstrated that the information available about the 
two party candidates varied over the election year. Hoopla coverage dominated substantive 
coverage — but only in the primary campaign. Substantive coverage rose dramatically during 
the period of the party conventions, and actually was greater than campaign coverage during 
the two general election months (Figure 3). Total references to Carter were few in the early 
primary months, but rose greatly in June and July of the election year; references to Ford 
were relatively constant through the entire campaign period, only rising after July (Figure 
4). Hoopla and substantive coverage specifically devoted to Carter and Ford followed similar 
dynamics (Figures 5 and 6). 


And thirdly, both the broader substantive references and the narrow, issue-specific, ref- 
erences to these two candidates show dramatic increases during the convention and general 
election periods (Figures 6 and 7). Therefore, information about the positions of both Ford 
and Carter, while relatively sparse before June of the election year, became relatively abun- 
dent thereafter. This implies that the informational environment in 1976 could have been 
conducive to voter learning about the policy positions of both Ford and Carter, since clearly 
a great deal of information appears to have been transmitted via the mass media during 
the later stages of this presidential campaign. Note last that the trends in information are 
especially strong for Carter, who as the outsider begin with a considerable deficit in media 
coverage of his campaign. That substantive, and especially issue-specific, coverage of Carter 
skyrocketed in the early stages of the general election campaign, provided an excellent win- 
dow for voters to learn about his policy positions, and perhaps explaining why he ended up 
as well known as the (unelected) incumbent. 
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Voter Learning in 1976 


Yet it remains to show that voters did learn from this information flow in 1976. To 
demonstrate that voter learning did occur, I return to the Bayesian learning model. It is 
possible to test the hypotheses were deduced from the theoretical analysis by exploiting the 
panel data which was also collected by Patterson in 1976. The first hypothesis from the 
Bayesian model stated that with increasing information, voter uncertainty should change. I 
have shown in the previous section that increasing information about the candidates, and 
about their policy positions was made available as the campaign progressed. To substantiate 
this first hypothesis, I show that voter uncertainty of the positions of the candidates reduced 
accordingly.*° The uncertainty measures for the two candidates (discussed above) across the 
five panel waves are the basis for the rest of the analysis in this section. 


A simple test is to examine the aggregate levels of uncertainty across the five panel 
waves. Thus, I calculated the uncertainty means for each candidate in each survey wave. 
These means are given graphically in Figure 8. There, the mean uncertainty level in a 
particular survey wave are given by the y-axis, and the consecutive survey waves are given 
along the x-axis.*! The filled bar indicates the mean uncertainty level for Ford, and the 
unfilled bar the mean uncertainty for Carter, in the particular survey wave. 


Figure 8 Goes Here 


Figure 8 affirms that aggregate uncertainty levels did drop substantially between February 
and October. The mean level of voter uncertainty about Ford’s positions dropped from 5.69 
in February to 4.40 in October, a change of 1.3 points. Most of this drop occurred between the 
second and third waves of the panel survey: between the April and June interview periods. 
Mean uncertainty about Carter’s positions dropped virtually the same amount, as shown in 
the figure. Most of the reduction in Carter policy uncertainty, though, occurred between 
August (fourth wave) and October (fifth wave), just after the massive flow of substantive 


2°ln the 1976 panel data, nine seven-point scales ae available in the fifth and last wave of the survey. These 
covered government provision of employment, involvement in the internal affairs of other nations, wage and 
price controls, defense spending, social welfare spending, tax cuts, legalized abortion, crime, and busing. 
For the fifth wave, then, the uncertainty variables is constructed by subtracting the respondent’s placement 
of the candidate on the issue from the candidate’s positin, where the latter was measured by the mean 
position across all respondents placing the candidate on the issue. -Respondents not placing the candidate 
were assumed to be maximally uncertain about the candidate’s position. Unfortunately, three issue scales 
used to calculate the fifth wave uncertainty measures were not available in the first two survey waves and are 
not included in the calculation of the uncertainty measure for these two waves (foreign involvement, crime, 
and wage and price control scales.) I must point out that Patterson carried out extensive tests to determine 
if any changes in respondent reported perceptions were induced by the repeated surveying of their opinions; 
Patterson found no such artifacts in this data. 

*! The five survey waves were February, April, June, August, and October. 
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and issue-specific information about Jimmy Carter. Interestingly, however, these reductions 
in Carter uncertainty are probably heavily understated. While most respondents in the first 
wave of the panel study recognized Ford and were able to place him on most of the policy 
scales, only 20% of these same respondents recognized Carter or were able to place him on 
the seven-point policy scales.?? And those who could recognize Carter and place him on the 
scales in February were better educated, more informed about politics, and more exposed 
to political information — and hence they were probably much more certain of Carter’s 
positions on the issues. This no doubt explains the “increase” in Carter mean uncertainty 
which is seen between the first two survey waves. 


Thus, these observed reductions in voter uncertainty about the policy positions of both 
candidates in 1976 across the campaign, are evidence that voter learning occurred during the 
campaign. This supports the hypothesis taken from the Bayesian learning model, that as 
more information about the positions of the candidates is made available to the electorate, 
that reductions in uncertainty should occur. 


But what of the patterns at the individual-level? Of course, it is possible that these the 
reductions in voter uncertainty at the aggregate level are masking more dramatic changes in 
the uncertainty voters had of the two candidates in the 1976 election. So I now turn to an 
analysis of the changes in the individual-level survey data. 


My measure of individual-level changes in uncertainty about the presidential candidates 
is simiply the difference between the voter’s uncertainty about the policy stands of each 
candidate at two different points in time. I examined the changes in uncertainty between 
the second and third (April and June), and the fourth and fifth (August and October) survey 
waves. These two different time periods were chosen deliberately since the change in voter 
uncertainty between April and June occurred late in the primary season, while the change 
between the August and October waves fell during the general election contest. Examining 
the changes in uncertainty between the primary and general election contexts should provide 
insight into the possible effects each of these electoral institutions on voter awareness of the 
policy positions of the candidates. 


However, rather than study the simple differences between each voter’s uncertainty for the 
candidates at two points in time, I analyzed only the reductions in voter uncertainty which 
were substantial. To determine substantial changes in voter uncertainty, I calculated the 
two uncertainty differences and their standard errors. Changes between the two uncertainty 
measures at the individual-level were deemed substantial if they were greater or less than 
one standard deviation from zero. That is, positive changes greater than one standard 
deviation from zero were termed substantial increases in uncertainty, while negative changes 
grater than one standard deviation from zero were called substantial reductions in voter 
uncertainty. 


22There were 898 respondents for whom it was possible to calculate the uncertainty measure for Ford in 
the February panel. But only 184 respondents are included in the identical calculation for Carter in the first 
panel wave. 


Table 2 Goes Here 


In Table 2 are given the percentages between the April and June, and the August and 
October, uncertainty measures. The first observation to make about the percentages in 
Table 2 is that most changes in uncertainty were within a standard deviation of zero. Since 
the standard deviations of the differences in candidate uncertainty presented here all were 
approximately 3, that means that most of the observed changes in voter uncertainty between 
these survey waves were plus or minus 3 points from zero. This is clearly a conservative 
measure of changes in uncertainty. 


Secondly, note that in the primary period, approximately 20% of respondents had sub- 
stantial reductions in their uncertainty of both candidates. The percentages with substantial 
reductions in their uncertainty increased by one percent for Carter, but fell by almost 7% 
for Ford. Thus, around one-fifth of the respondents according to this measure of changes in 
uncertainty became more certain of the positions of the candidates in either survey period. 


Third, note that the percentages of respondents who were deemed to have had substantial 
increases in their uncertainty of the candidates during this election were generally small. The 
percent of respondents who appear to have become more uncertain of the positions of Ford 
and Carter is never much over 7% of the sample. 


Again, the results reported in Table 2 provide support for the hypothesis that learning 


occured during the 1976 campaign. Approximately one-fifth of the respondents in either the 
primary period or the general election period became substantially more certain of the posi- 
tions of Ford and Carter. Given that my approach to categorizing respondents as becoming 
more certain of the positions of the candidates is quite conservative, this is an important 
finding. 


Yet the question remains — which respondents appear to have learned about the positions 
of the candidates in either the primary or general election period? Do voters with high 
information costs, or low exposure to political information, learn about the campaign? Or 
is learning confined to only voters with greater access to information, and lower costs of 
processing that information? 


To answer these questions, I examined the mean education, political information, and 
media exposure, levels for those respondents who had a substantial reduction in uncertainty 
in the primary and general election periods relative to the means of the same three variables 
for those who had no substantial changes in uncertainty.”* To ascertain the magnitude 


23These three independent variables were operationalized from the 1976 survey data. Education was coded 
1 for those with a grade-school education or less, 2 for those with a high school education, 3 for those with 
some college or vocational training, and 4 for those with college degrees. Political information is a ten-point 
scale where the respondent was given a point for each time both parties were placed on an issue scale and the 
Democratic party was placed as a more liberal party than the Republicans. Media exposure was constructed 
as a factor scale from variables measuring the regularity with which the respondent was exposed to news 
coverage in newspapers, news magazines, television news, and conversations with others. The principal 
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of the differences, I calculated the differences between each set of means and a p=0.05 
confidence interval that the observed difference between the means implies a significant 
difference between population means.”4 


Tables 3 Through 5 Go Here 


The results of this analysis are given in Tables 3 (differences in education), 4 (differences 
in political information), and 5 (differences in media exposure). Each table gives the mean 
level of the particular variable for the respondents who became substantially less uncertain 
about the candidate across the survey periods, the mean level for those with no substantial 
change in uncertainty, the difference in the two means, and the last two columns give the 
lower and upper bounds for the 95% confidence interval. The tables are arranged so that a 
positive difference between the means would indicate that those with substantial reductions 
in candidate policy position uncertainty would be better educated, politically informed, and 
media exposed than those with no substantial change in uncertainty; additionally, a negative 
difference indicates that those respondents with substantial reductions in uncertainty are less 
educated, informed, and exposed to the mass media. 


Notice first that in each table, the differences between the means are always negative. 
Thus, respondents in the 1976 survey who became less uncertain of the positions of the 
candidates between the April and June survey waves, or the August and October waves, 
were less educated, less politically informed, and less exposed to the media than those who 
had no substantial change in their uncertainty. Secondly, most of these differences in means 
are statistically significant, meaning that for the differences in means that are starred, the null 
hypothesis that there is no difference in the population between the mean values of these three 
variables can be rejected with confidence. The only exception to this second observation are 
the differences in means for changes in Carter uncertainty between the April and June survey 
waves, and the differences in mean media exposure levels for Ford uncertainty reductions in 
the primary period. 


These results are very interesting. As demonstrated elsewhere (Alvarez 1992), respon- 
dents who are better educated, informed, and exposed to the mass media coverage of the 
campaign are more certain of the candidates’ positions at the end of the general election. 
The implication of these results is that in general these same voters do not become more 
certain of the positions of the candidates during the campaign, either in the primary or 
general election period. Thus, the voters who do reduce their uncertainty of the positions of 
the candidates, those voters who learn from the campaign, are less educated, informed, and 
exposed to the media coverage of the campaign. 


components factor analysis of these items yielded on factor, eigenvalue 8.37. For additional discussions of 
these variables and the Patterson data, see Alvarez (1992). 

*4The simple t-test for differences between means was implemented in SAS, using the GLM procedure. 
This test is subject to Type I error, in which one falsely rejects a null hypothesis, since the probability of 
incorrectly rejecting a null of no difference in population means increases as the number of t-test increases. 


Conclusion 


In the last section I provided evidence that during the 1976 campaign voters did learn 
about the policy positions of both candidates. First, I argued that even during this cam- 
paign the preconditions existed for voter learning to occur, since as the campaign progressed, 
the information flow increasingly concentrated on Carter and Ford, and on the substantive 
aspects of their candidacies — including their policy positions. Then, I showed with both 
aggregate and individual-level evidence that reductions in voter uncertainty occurred across 
the campaign, which I asserted to be confirmation of the prediction from the Bayesian learn- 
ing model. Lastly, | demonstrated that these reductions in voter uncertainty did not occur 
randomly across voters, but rather were concentrated among the less educated, informed, 
and exposed to the mass media. These results confirm the prediction of the Bayesian learn- 
ing model. New information made available by the campaign is incorporated into voter 
perceptions of the candidates, especially in their uncertainty of candidate policy positions. 


This implies that presidential campaigns are important sources of information for voters. 
Additionally, campaigns provide information for those voters who start out less informed 
about the positions of the candidates, and gives these voters the vehicle with which to 
become more certain of where the candidates stand on the issues. And by becoming more 
certain of the positions of the candidates, these same voters become better able by the end 
of the general election to make their decision on the basis of policy issues. 


Unfortunately, demonstrating that substantial changes in voter uncertainty lead to changes 
in preferences is not possible with the 1976 survey data. The learning model predicted that 
voters became dramatically more certain of a candidate’s policy positions would also become 
more likely to prefer that candidate. There simply are too few respondents in the survey 
sample who had substantial reductions in their uncertainty, and who changed their candidate 
preferences in the general election, to test this hypothesis. Yet given that the voters who 
appear to learn the most during the campaign are also the most likely to have malleable 
preferences, it is quite likely that their preferences do change in response to the information 
they obtain from the campaign (Converse 1964; Zaller 1989). 


Yet this analysis does show that voters do learn from presidential election campaigns. 
The lesson of the Bayesian learning model, and of the empirical work in this paper, is that we 
must keep in mind that there are many different types of information made available during 
a campaign, and that voters might incorporate this information into their prior beliefs in 
different ways. The manifestations of learning, then, can be found not only in changes in 
voter preferences, but in changes in their perceptions or misperceptions of the candidates as 
well. 
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Figure 1: Voter Learning: New Information About a Candidate’s Position 
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Note: Each panel shows the effect of new information about the can- 
didate’s position, across the range of precisions of the new information 
(given on the x-axis). The three levels of a voter’s prior precisions of 
a candidate’s position (low, moderate, high), are given by each line. 
The top panel gives the effects of the new information on the voter’s 
posterior mean, the bottom on the posterior precision. 
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Figure 2: New Information and Changes in Voter Preferences 
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Note: Each panel shows the effect of new information about the can- 
didate’s position, across the range of precisions of the new information 
(given on the x-axis). The dark line in each panel depicts new informa- 
tion which indicates that the candidate not much closer to the voter; 
the dotted line information that the candidate is much closer to the 
voter. The top panel shows a simulation where the voter’s prior was 
imprecise, and the bottom panel wnere the voter’s prior was precise. 
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Table 1: Campaign Events, 1976 


Iowa Caucuses January 19 
New Hampshire Primary February 25 
Arkansas Primary (last) June 26 
Democratic Convention July 12-17 
Republican Convention August 17-20 
Domestic Policy Debate || September 23 
Foreign Policy Debate October 6 
Third Debate October 22 
Election Day November 2 


Figure 3: Hoopla and Substance, 1976 
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Note: Data from 1976 Patterson media content analysis. Percentages 
are of all candidate-specific mentions. 


Figure 4: References to Carter and Ford 
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Figure 5: Hoopla Coverage, 1976 
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Figure 6: Substance Coverage, 1976 
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Figure 7: Issue Coverage, 1976 
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Figure 8: Mean Uncertainty Levels Across the 1976 Elections 
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Table 2: Changes in Voter Uncertainty, 1976 
Change in Voter Uncertainty: 
Candidate || Substantial No Substantial 
Periods Reduction | Change | Increase 


Carter 


April-June 22.4 70.0 7.6 


Aug.-Oct. 23.4 72.8 3.8 


Ford 
April-June : 71.2 6.8 


Aug.-Oct. 7 77.1 


Entries in the three right columns are the percentages of respondents 
for whom the difference in their uncertainty for the each candidate was 
more than a standard deviation less than zero (substantial reduction), 
within a standard deviation of zero (no change), or a standard deviation 
greater than zero (substantial increase). 
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Table 3: Education and Changes in Voter Uncertainty, 1976 
Education Differences in Sample: 


Candidate 
Periods 


Education 
Mean 
Substantial 
Reduction 


Education 
Mean 
No 
Change 


Difference 
In Means 


Lower 


Bound 


Upper 
Bound 


Carter 


April-June 


Aug.-Oct. 


5.06 


5.13 


-0.07 


-0.42 


0.28 


5.14 


-0.74 


-0.08 


Ford 


April-June 


Aug.-Oct. 


5.10 


-0.54* 


-0.86 


-0.22 


4.33 


5.08 


-0.75* 


-1.11 


-0.39 


Entries give the education means and differences in these means, for 
respondents who substantially reduced their uncertainty of the partic- 
ular candidate versus those who had no substantial change across the 
two survey waves. The two right columns give the 95% confidence in- 
terval bounds. * denotes that the difference in means is statistically 
significant at the p=0.05 level. 
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Table 4: Political Information and Changes in Voter Uncertainty, 1976 
Information Differences in Sample: 


Candidate 


Periods 


Information 
Mean 
Substantial 
Reduction 


Information 
Mean 
No 
Change 


Difference 
In Means 


Lower 


Bound 


Upper 


Carter 


April-June 


5.60 


-1.11 


Aug.-Oct. -2.42 


Ford 
April-June 


-1.53 


Aug.-Oct. 4.25 -2.88 


Entries give the political information means and differences in these 


means, for respondents who substantially reduced their uncertainty of 
the particular candidate versus those who had no substantial change 
across the two survey waves. The two right columns give the 95% 
confidence interval bounds. * denotes that the difference in means is 
statistically significant at the p=0.05 level. 
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Table 5: Media Exposure and Changes in Voter Uncertainty, 1976 
Media Exposure Differences in Sample: 


Candidate 


Periods 


Exposure 
Mean 
Substantial 
Reduction 


Exposure 
Mean 
No 
Change 


Difference 
In Means 


Lower 


Bound 


Upper 
Bound 


Carter 


April-June 


Aug.-Oct. 


9.04 


-0.14 


-0.85 


0.55 


-0.71* 


-1.18 


-0.25 


Ford 


April-June 


Aug.-Oct. 


-0.00 


-0.63 


0.62 


9.02 


-0.87* 


-1.39 


-0.39 


Entries give the political exposure means and differences in these means, 
for respondents who substantially reduced their uncertainty of the par- 
ticular candidate versus those who had no substantial change across 
the two survey waves. The two right columns give the 95% confidence 
interval bounds. * denotes that the difference in means is statistically 
significant at the p=0.05 level. 
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“Balanced budgets are the rhetoric of incompetent politicians" 
-- Orestes Quércia! 


The wave of democratization sweeping over Eastern Europe and Latin America is likely to 
reawaken the field of legislative studies in comparative politics. In the old authoritarian days 
parliaments may have served as window dressing for centralized, repressive governments, but 
as dictatorships yield to more competitive regimes legislatures undergo substantial change in 
function and importance. 


Is there, for scholars of legislatures in formerly authoritarian regimes, a central question? 
We suspect that there is, and that this central question is the relationship between differing 
legislative arrangements and public policy. How and why, in other words, does public policy 
vary in different kinds of legislative systems? 


The linkage between legislatures and policy will turn out to be very complicated. It will 
depend on the electoral system, which translates public preferences into legislative preferences 
in quite variable ways. It will depend as well on the party system, which aggregates legislative 
preferences and allows legislators more or less freedom to express those preferences. It will 
depend on the executive, who stands in some relation of dominance or subordinance to the 
legislature and whose preferences often differ from those of the median legislator. And, finally, 
it will depend on the legislature’s internal rules, rules which facilitate or hinder the defense of 
parochial interests, the acquiring of specialized knowledge, and the willingness of legislators to 
engage in collective action. 


Where will students of post-transition legislatures turn for guidance? For Latin America, 
where presidentialism holds absolute sway, the answer is surely the United States. 
Congressional studies in the U.S. are a field unto themselves, with whole literatures analyzing 
rules, committees, roll calls, staff, etc., using the most varied methodologies, from elegant 
mathematics to statistics to “soaking and poking." Methodologically the American literature may 
seem a bit intimidating, because legislatures in the newly competitive nations can supply neither 
the many years nor the enormous depth of empirical evidence on which so much congressional 
scholarship depends. Substantively the American literature is not so much intimidating as 
frustrating, because Americanists, with their "N" of one and their provincial, case study focus, 
have seldom brought empirical evidence to bear on the question of how broadly varying 
legislative arrangements affect political outputs. 


* Ciro Gomes, the current governor of Ceara, claims that Quercia told this to him. The Portuguese 
original is better: “Equilibrio financeiro e conversa de politico incompetente." 


Ideally, the study of legislatures in formerly authoritarian regimes should be comparative. 
In the sense of the “most similar systems" perspective (Przeworski and Teune 1970), 
comparative means that variations in public policy would be assessed against variations in 
electoral systems, legislative preferences, internal rules, executive-legislative relations, and so 
on. Though a growing body of descriptive literature is beginning to provide cross-polity 
measures for each of these concepts, truly comparative work remains distant.2 We are thrown 
back to single-country studies, informed in part by existing comparative research and in part by 
the theoretical and empirical American literature.’ 


For some years Ames has been engaged in a research program exploring the institutional 
structure of post-authoritarian Brazil. The project began with an analysis of elections for the 
Chamber of Deputies, focusing on campaign strategies and their consequences in Brazil’s unique 
system of open-list proportional representation (Ames 1992). Ames then undertook a study of 
local political organizations and their effect on the 1989 presidential campaign (Ames 1994). 
In its current stage the project focuses on legislative politics, specifically on the Chamber of 
Deputies. This stage has two parts. One, for which analysis has not yet begun, will examine 
the executive’s use of intergovernmental transfers to build legislative coalitions. The other, the 
basis of this paper, explores the underpinnings of legislative behavior as well as the overall 
production of the congress. The current project is far from complete; indeed, this paper is 
merely a discussion of the empirical work thus far undertaken and a presentation of some ideas 
on future directions. 


The paper proceeds in seven sections. Section 1 appraises the overall record of the Brazilian 
legislature. Section 2 reviews the comparative literature on legislatures. Section 3 examines the 
Brazilian electoral system. Section 4 presents and evaluates a model of legislative voting. 
Section 5 considers the rational choice literature on procedural rules. Section 6 offers some 


preliminary results on the consequences of procedural rules in Brazil. Section 7, mercifully, 
concludes. 


1. How Do Brazil’s Decision-Making Institutions Work? 


The popular answer is surely "badly." Both in the current democratic experiment and in the 
1947-64 period, the Brazilian congress has seldom been able to legislate on issues of national 


* The most important contribution in the comparative literature is the series produced by Duke 
University Press. More recent additions include Olsen and Mezey’s treatment of legislatures in economic 
policy making (1991), Lees and Shaw on legislative committees (1979), and Loewenberg, Patterson and 
Jewell’s Handbook of Legislative Research (1985). 


> Some scholars will respond that comparisons of two and three countries are the best solution to this 
problem. It seems to us, however, that most small sample comparisons in comparative politics really 
hold very little constant. They serve mostly as cover for superficial empirical work in each case. 
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concern.* The legislature’s weakness was especially visible -- and painful -- in 1988, when the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies joined together as a Constituent Assembly. A 160-page 
constitution emerged; a constitution that placed ceilings on interest rates and granted life tenure 
to bureaucrats but left major issues in health care and education for future legislatures. They, 
to no one’s surprise, have resolved nothing, doing little more than reacting to President 
Fernando Collor de Mello’s many emergency decrees and, ultimately, impeaching the President 
himself.° 


The record of the current Brazilian congress, at least as portrayed in the media, is not 
enviable. The congress approves only about 100 pieces of legislation per year, but, more 
importantly, it fails on significant issues to legislate at all. The constitution required the 
congress to approve a general set of directives governing Brazil’s abysmal educational system; 
after five years and two legislatures nothing has passed. The nation’s economic crisis is 
profound, with monthly inflation rates for most of the last five years averaging over 25%, but 
the congress has never been part of any discussions of a stabilization program or a social pact. 
Attempts to modify absurd constitutional provisions, including provisions understood as absurd 
by large majorities of deputies (such as lifetime tenure for bureaucrats), have failed miserably 
in the legislature. 


Perhaps the malaise of the newly empowered congress is simply a problem of growing pains, 
but maturation seems far in the distance even when monthly inflation threatens to cross the thirty 
percent level. Part of any stabilization program must be a fiscal shock, a jump in revenues, but 
for eight months the congress stalled a proposed tax on financial transactions while political 
parties bargained over second-level jobs in the executive. If the struggle over jobs had reflected 
the parties’ attempts to increase their programmatic support in the bureaucracy, the delay might 
have been understandable, but in fact the jobs reflected pure electoral clientelism. In June of 
this year the Chamber passed, with the support of both left-wing and right-wing parties, a salary 
readjustment bill that was clearly beyond the treasury’s fiscal potential. The left-right coalition 
had a single purpose: to force a vote against a wage hike by the political party of the Minister 
of Finance. A vote against a bill supposedly benefitting workers, or a veto by the President, 


“ Some analysts attempting to explain the military coup of 1964, notably Wanderley Guilherme dos 
Santos (1979), have stressed the legislative immobility of the congress at the end of the earlier pluralist 
period, but research on congressional elections or congressional behavior during the 1947-1964 
democratic period is quite scarce. See, however, Benevides, 1976, 1981, 1982; Soares, 1973; and Souza, 
1976. 


* Though Shugart and Carey (1992) place Brazil’s presidents among Latin America’s most powerful, 
they are unlikely to enjoy support from a political party commanding a congressional majority. Instead, 
presidential authority — even, in the scandals of 1992, presidential survival itself -- depends on the 
distribution of construction projects and political jobs to crucial governors, mayors and deputies. Since 
these coalitions have to be remade for practically every vote, the fiscal pressure on the executive becomes 
intense. 
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would be political embarrassing to the Finance Minister. Why embarrass the Minister? If his 
stabilization program succeeds, he will a strong candidate in the presidential election of 1994. 


The above comments portray a do-nothing legislature, but this is only part of the story. 
With the new constitution, the Congress once again plays a role in the budgetary process. 
Though every budgetary amendment envisioning new expenditures must include a specific source 
of revenue matching the spending, deputies and senators soon learned to finesse this 
requirement. The number of amendments added to the budget law jumped from 8,000 in 1989 
to 12,000 in 1990 and to over 72,000 in 1991.° Given their own electoral insecurity, few 
deputies avoid the temptation to reward their electoral bailiwicks or their financial patrons with 
roads, hospitals, schools, or other public works. Some deputies, especially those for whom 
public works are less useful because they share their bailiwicks with other representatives, 
bargain with ministers to obtain public sector jobs for their political allies. 


2. Assessing Legislatures. 


Our story now sounds a lot like popular critiques of the U.S. Congress: deputies with little 
interest in national questions but intense interest in pork. Certainly the Brazilian legislature 
seems more pork oriented and less involved with national issues than the U.S. Congress. Still, 
an unspoken assumption underlies this picture, an assumption that we can reasonably expect 
legislatures, through law making, to make independent contributions to the solution of national 
problems. Is this reasonable? Barbara Sinclair, in her lucid discussion of the evolution over 
the last thirty years of the U.S. Senate, suggests that a legislative body should serve two 
functions: 


“Congress is supposed to provide a forum in which the demands, interests, opinions da 
needs of citizens find articulation. Congress is also supposed to be a reasonably efficient 
decision-making body, responding effectively to pressing national problems and transiting 
majority sentiments into law." (Sinclair 1989, 6). 


Sinclair believes that the US Senate has changed: it performs the first function better and 
the second worse. Still, Sinclair is limited to isolated consideration of the U.S. Senate, and she 
provides no systematic evidence leading to either conclusion.’ 


In the conclusion to the most significant recent comparative project, Olsen and Mezey’s 
Legislatures in the Policy Process, Michael Mezey assesses, on the basis of a variety of Western 


° Ames treats the strategies of congressional campaigns, using budgetary amendments into 


municipalities as indicators of strategy, in “Disparately Seeking Politicians ... “ (1992). 

” An important new comparative work is Matthew Soberg Shugart and John Carey’s excellent 
monograph Presidents and Assemblies. Unfortunately (but unsurprising, given the state of the literature), 
the book is really about presidentialism and actually discusses the legislative contributions of legislatures 
not at all (Shugart and Carey 1992). 
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and non-Westem case studies, a series of hypotheses about the economic policy making of 
legislatures (Olsen and Mezey 1991, 201-214). | Consider the following hypotheses, each 
substantially verified by the case studies, and each predicting greater legislative activity: 


Where the system is presidential rather than parliamentary (H1). 

Where the executive is more “open” and decentralized (H2). 

Where issues are handled by operating agencies rather than high-level executives (H3). 
Where electoral systems are decentralized and candidate-centered (H4). 


Where the policy preferences of the electorate are clear and in disagreement with the 
chief executive (HS). 


Where interest groups are functionally specialized and homogeneous, disagree with 
operating bureaus, disagree among themselves, and where new groups are active (H6- 
H9). 


Where parties are more numerous (up to some level after which extreme fragmentation 
reduces legislative activity), weakly organized and internally fragmented, and more 
autonomous from external units such as governmental executives or external national 
headquarters (H10-H12). 


Where committees are permanent and parallel the structure of administrative agencies 
(H13). 


Where issues concern societal regulations and benefits, and propagation of values, rather 
than on questions of security and finance (H14). 


Given our earlier description of the Chamber of Deputies, Brazil’s legislature is certainly 
an outlier on most of Mezey’s hypotheses.* The system is presidential; the executive is open 
and decentralized; many policies are handled by operating agencies; the electoral system is 
candidate centered and decentralized; interest groups are functionally specialized, disagree with 
operating bureaus, disagree with each other and are increasing in number; parties are very 
numerous, weakly organized, internally fragmented, and autonomous from external control; 
committees are permanent and parallel the structure of administrative agencies. At the same 


* Actually, Olsen and Mezey include a Brazilian case, a study of the role of the legislature in the 
formation of policy regarding computer production. Its authors, Abdo Baaklini and Antonio Carlos Pojo 
do Rego, persuasively support their claim that the legislature participated in computer policy. But this 
case occurred during an authoritarian government. In most other policy areas the legislature was totally 
inactive. There is little to suggest that the legislature’s policy-making activity has increased since the end 
of the military regime. 
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time, the policy preferences of the electorate are often unclear, the number of parties may have 
reached the level where legislative activity declines, and legislative activity or inactivity seems 
unrelated to any particular issue types. Thus in comparative context the policy inactivity of 
Brazil’s legislature only makes sense if a multiplicity of parties is itself so important that beyond 
a critical number of parties a legislature will be inactive regardless of the states of other causal 
variables. In other words, excessive parties must be a Sufficient condition for legislative 
inactivity. 


The large number of parties present in the Brazilian legislature may indeed be a stumbling 
block to legislative production, but the argument should not be accepted without caution. First, 
the comparative literature has not yet been able to identify a universal threshold of "excess." 
Second, in its previous democratic period (1947-64), Brazil’s legislature had substantially fewer 
parties than today, but stalemate was frequent and debilitating (Dos Santos 1979). And third, 
no analysis of a single case can test the hypothesis that excessive parties are a sufficient 
condition for legislative failure. 


While conceding the importance to legislative decision making of the party system, we 
suggest that its functioning cannot be fully understood without comprehending the motivations 
of deputies and the procedures channeling those motivations. What moves deputies? The 
preeminent objective of legislators is usually taken to be reelection. They maximize the odds 
of returning to the congress by staying close to the wishes of their constituencies, i.e., the 
district’s median voter, and by attracting pork. As we shall see in the following discussion, it 
is not obvious that reelection is the central goal of most Brazilian legislators. And even for 
those deputies for whom reelection is paramount, the nature of the electoral system often makes 
it very difficult to decide what the constituency is, not to speak of what it wants. 


3. What Motivates Voting in the Chamber of Deputies? 


When a legislature approves only about 100 bills per year and rarely records divided votes, 
uncovering the motivations of individual deputies through roll call votes on legislation is 
difficult. Fortunately, an alternative body of information is available, i.e., the votes cast by the 
deputies in the National Constituent Assembly.’ In 1987 and 1988 the Chamber met jointly 
with the Senate to write a new constitution, one that would replace the authoritarian charter the 
military had imposed in 1967.'° 


® In all, the deputies and senators voted 1021 times. About 550 of these votes were sufficiently 
contested that at least fifty votes were cast on the losing side. Ames and Timothy Power have constructed 
an ASCII archive with all the contested votes of the Assembly. This file is available to scholars, along 
with an ASCII codebook, for the cost of reproduction and shipping. Interested persons should contact 
Power at Louisiana State University. 


‘© The Chamber and Senate met each morning as the Constituent Assembly, then separated each 
afternoon for normal legislative business. 


Kinzo (1990) has fashioned a series of issue scales from key votes in the Constituent 
Assembly. We selected four of these scales as indicators of basic dimensions of issue voting in 
the Chamber.'' The four scales include “support for expanded congressional prerogatives," 
“support for expanded executive authority," “economic conservatism," and “support for 
democratic values." Appendix 1 discusses the Constituent Assembly and details the votes 
utilized in the construction of each scale. 


Toward A Theory of Legislative Voting. In legislatures characterized by highly disciplined 
parties, the question of explaining the voting of individual deputies simply does not arise. 
“Highly disciplined," however, is a term no one would apply to Brazilian parties. With the 
exception of some of the small leftist groups like the Workers’ Party (PT), party leaders exert 
little control over nominations, campaigns, or subsequent legislative activities. Not only can 
parties rarely control their members, but deputies freely change parties during legislative 
sessions. 


Granting that individual deputies in Brazil are important, what explains their behavior? At 
this stage of the research program we know too little to produce a rigorous theory of legislative 
voting. Instead, we begin with a discussion of the electoral system. This leads, on the basis 
of observation and discussion with deputies, to the factors motivating their vote choices. After 
linking each factor to indicators tapping the underlying dimension, we evaluate the model in a 
multiple regression framework. 


The Brazilian Electoral System. In elections for Brazil’s Chamber of Deputies each state is a 
single, at-large, multimember district. The number of seats per state ranges from 8 to 70, with 
small states overrepresented and large states, principally Sado Paulo, underrepresented. State 
parties -- states being meaningful arenas of political conflict -- select candidates in conventions, 
but parties cannot refuse renomination to incumbents, even if the incumbent changes parties 
during the prior term. Voters may cast their single ballots either for the party label -- in which 
case their vote merely adds to the party’s total -- or for individual candidates. Most opt for an 
individual. Candidate names appear nowhere on the ballot; rather, the voter must write in the 
candidate’s name or code number. The D’Hondt method determines how many seats each party 
earns; the individual ordering of votes then establishes which candidates receive these seats. 


Theoretically, candidates seek votes in every corner of their states, but in reality many 
concentrate their campaigns geographically, getting most of their support in one or more 


"From Kinzo’s discussion it is unclear whether the groups of votes are true scales or merely 


indices. We applied standard scale tests, retaining only those votes meeting scaling criteria. Results of 
logit analyses of individual votes are generally consistent with the regressions based on the multi-vote 
scales, but these scales are preferable, because they minimize the effects of absentee voting and any other 
peculiarities specific to a particular vote. 


'2 Indeed, almost 40% of the members of the 1986-1990 Chamber did change parties during their 
four-year mandate. 
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contiguous regions, regions popularly referred to as “electoral fortresses" (redutos eleitorais). 
Why concentrate in a specific area? For diverse reasons: the candidates’ families have long held 
power in the region, a party leader sent them to the area, they appeal to its voters, they made 
a deal with a local political leader. Whatever the roots of local dominance, other aspirants from 
the same party and perhaps other parties as well avoid that fortress. 

Brazil’s electoral rules result in an effective system of constituencies that resembles neither 
single-member districts nor at-large proportional voting. Are there modal patterns of spatial 
support? Since each state is a single at-large electoral district, any taxonomy of spatial support 
must characterize voting patterns at the level of the whole state. And because individual results 
vary so markedly across municipalities, the taxonomy must be based on electoral results in the 
particular municipalities furnishing the bulk of a deputy’s support. 


Spatial performance at the state level has two dimensions. First, for every deputy in each 
municipality, calculate V;,, deputy i’s share of all the votes cast in municipality x. These shares 
represent the deputies’ dominance at the municipal level. Now use V;, to calculate Dj, the 
average level of dominance for each deputy across all the municipalities of the state, weighted 
by the percentage of the deputy’s total vote each municipality contributes. Deputies with higher 
weighted averages tend to “dominate” their key municipalities; those with lower weighted 
averages “share” their key municipalities with other deputies. Thus "“dominance-sharedness" is 
the first dimension of spatial support. 


The second dimension also begins with V;,, the deputy’s share of the total vote cast in each 
municipality. Now, however, consider the spatial distribution of those municipalities where the 
deputy does well. These municipalities can be clustered, as close or contiguous neighbors, or 
they can be scattered. Combining the two dimensions yields four spatial patterns: 


1. Clustered-dominated municipalities. In the classic Brazilian “reduto" (bailiwick), 
deputies dominate a group of contiguous municipalities that together guarantee election. 
Typically such redutos are based on the deputies’ local reputation, family tradition, or deals with 
local leaders. 


2. Scattered-dominated municipalities. Sometimes this pattern reflects deputies who make 
deals with local leaders wherever they are available. At other times it results from the activity 
of deputies who, before running for deputy, held a state-level bureaucratic job, e.g., state 
secretary of education, a job with the power to distribute geographically separable goods. 


3. Clustered-shared municipalities. Deputies with this pattern specialize in a particular 
voter cohort like industrial workers, a cohort strong in contiguous municipalities. In heavily 
industrialized areas, such as greater SAo Paulo, workers are so numerous that their votes elect 
many deputies. Given the difficulties of “credit claiming" in such shared constituencies, pork- 
barrel incentives ought to be low. 


4. Scattered-shared municipalities. Some deputies appeal to a voter cohort providing 
support that is near-unanimous but, in any single municipality, numerically weak. Two common 


examples are Japanese-Brazilians (important in Sao Paulo and Paranda) and evangélicos, Brazilian 
protestants who typically vote for evangelical candidates. On occasion a candidate appealing to 
a specific cohort in a city will become so well known in the state that similar cohorts in other 
cities also contribute support. Ex-presidential candidate Lula had this kind of support while a 
federal deputy. 


The Distribution and Evolution of Spatial Patterns. Do these spatial patterns vary by region 
or over time? In fact regional and temporal variations are quite pronounced. Regionally, 
"dominant" deputies are more common in the traditional Northeast, where boss rule still holds 
sway, especially in rural areas. Deputies in the South and Southeast usually confront candidates 
of other parties and sometimes their own party, even in rural municipalities. Conversely, 
deputies from the more developed South and Southeast have more concentrated, clustered 
distributions of votes; indeed, the most concentrated distributions are found in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Parana, Minas Gerais, and Santa Catarina.'? Congressional candidates in these states often 
win election with little or no support in their states’ capitals, and their political careers are more 
likely to begin in local politics rather than in business or the bureaucracy. Because their districts 


in effect are single member, they are accountable to local voters and their interest in public 
works projects is high. 


Over the last four elections (1978-1990) spatial patterns have changed significantly. The 
Northeast is still the region with the highest average level of dominance, but everywhere 
dominance has decreased. Few deputies enjoy unchallenged preserves of voters. Concentration, 


on the other hand, has increased, with the greatest increases coming in the states that were 
previously most scattered. These increases in concentration make more deputies accountable to 
local communities, but -- as the 72,000 budget amendments demonstrate -- they also increase 
deputies’ interest in pork barrel projects. 


Final Peculiarities. Before turning to specific determinants of positions in the constituent 
assembly, we highlight two final elements, turnover and campaign expenditures, in the puzzle 
of the Brazilian congress. First, turnover is very high. In 1990 only about 40% of the deputies 
from the 1986-1990 legislature were reelected for the 1991-1994 term. Of the 60% not 
reelected, about half had chosen to retire or run for other offices and half were defeated. 
Turnover rates from both causes are always highest in the developed South and Southeast, which 
means that the delegations from these areas typically have less experience and less seniority. 
Why is turnover so high? Many deputies choose to run for executive offices (such as mayor); 
the conventional wisdom argues that as mayors they have more control over programs and that 
they don’t have to live in Brasilia. Other deputies build political careers by switching to 
bureaucratic jobs and then returning, with larger clienteles, to elective office. 


'? In “Disparately Seeking Politicians ... (1992) Ames calculated a measure of spatial autocorrelation 
called Moran’s I for every candidate in congressional elections from 1978 to 1990. The ranking of states 
according to the concentration of vote distributions is based on the average of successful candidates from 
1978-1990. 
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If the astonishing stability of the U.S. House of Representatives contributes to the 
assumption that reelection is the primary goal of elected politicians, Brazil’s high turnover rates 
should raise warning flags. For many Brazilian deputies, especially in areas where the economy 
has long been weak, politics is a business." Because Brazilian politicians seek to maximize 
income over a whole career, a deputy may choose to leave the Chamber of Deputies for a term 
while pursuing other avenues of mobility. 


In large constituencies, where district boundaries are informal and subject to change, 
substantial campaign expenditures are no surprise. Reliable data are unavailable, but well- 
informed observers estimate that in 1990 the average successful candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies spent over US$ 1 million.'* None of this money went to purchase TV or radio time, 
although some went to the production of programs broadcast in the free time available. The 
bulk of campaign spending went to support rallies, campaign literature, and automobiles, and 
to pay bribes to local bosses controlling blocs of votes. Almost all the money was raised from 
corporate sources contributing through their “caixa dois,” that is, their hidden set of books. 
Although the most varied kinds of corporations contribute to congressional candidates (including 
multinational corporations like Mercedes-Benz), the biggest contributors seem to be the large 
construction companies called empreiteiras. Dependent on government projects for their very 
existence, the empreiteiras expect their deputies to sponsor amendments and bills resulting in 
lucrative contracts and to pressure ministers to liberate previously authorized funds. 


4. Voting in the Constituent Assembly and on Emergency Decrees 


Dominance and Clustering. How might the spatial distribution of congressional support, 
expressed in terms of dominance and clustering, affect the positions deputies take on key issues? 
Remember that dominant deputies are mostly located in less developed, more rural areas, while 
deputies with highly clustered votes tend to be in the more developed South and Southeast. 
Holding these factors constant, we would expect deputies dominating their municipalities to be 
more conservative, more supportive of executive power (since they are around long enough to 
develop good relations with the executive), and less supportive of congressional power (because 
seniority is not sufficiently recognized to give them disproportionate influence). Clustering 
makes deputies more responsible to ordinary voters rather than to local bosses, but it forces 
deputies to maximize pork going into their districts. Given the populist tone of pork-oriented 
Southern and Southeastern bailiwicks, deputies with concentrated distributions should be pro- 
Congress, anti-executive, and generally more liberal. 


Constituency Attributes. Education, wealth, and industrial level are highly correlated, so we 
seek not their individual causal effects but the broad relationship between these indicators and 


'* In some regions politics is a family business. In Bahia 40% of the deputies have a relative (of the 
same generation or older) holding political office. In S40 Paulo the same criterion identifies only 5% of 
the deputies as coming from political families. 

'S Personal communication with David Fleischer. 
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the positions of deputies. In the political context of late 1980s Brazil, deputies with industrial, 
relatively wealthy voters should be pro-congress, anti-executive, and liberal on economic and 
social questions. 


Career Path. The many paths by which deputies arrive at the Chamber tend to fall into three 
modal trajectories: local, business and bureaucratic. “Local" deputies are those who were 
mayors or On municipal councils in one of their two previous jobs before the Chamber of 
Deputies. A “Business” career means that the deputy was primarily in the private sector, while 
a "Bureaucratic" career denotes those deputies whose previous jobs were in high-level positions 
in state or federal ministries. Both business and bureaucratic types seem executive oriented; i.e., 
they come from organizationally hierarchical environments, they depend on central government 
largesse either as takers or receivers, and they have little experience in legislative environments. 
The attitudes of businessmen might be conservative, but bureaucratic careers are probably 
unrelated to these issue positions. 


Another career path marks one of the constituent assembly’s most notorious factions, the 
roughly forty Protestant ministers called evangélicos. They were widely seen in the media as 
quite conservative, very pork oriented, and willing to support the executive on practically 
anything in exchange for public works benefitting their religious ministries. 


Seniority and Electoral Insecurity. In a legislature with such high turnover, few deputies have 
much seniority. At the same time, the rules of the legislature hardly reward seniority at all: 


committee chairs can only retain their positions for two years, senior deputies have no higher 
staff allowances than junior deputies, and the dominance of party proportionality as a criterion 
for committee appointment, coupled with the large number of parties, leaves little advantage in 
committee choice for senior members. Because senior deputies are predominantly conservative, 
and because they have generally established close ties with executive-branch ministries, they are 
likely to be more pro-executive than pro-legislature. 


In an open-list proportional system, all deputies know how far they were from defeat. The 
further from the top of the party’s post-election list, the weaker the deputy. Low-ranking 
deputies who plan to run again should be vulnerable to the requests of the executive, because 
the president controls the pork that might bring a few more votes at the next election. 


State Unity and State Interests. States as such would seem to lack distinct interests in terms of 
congressional or executive power or economic and social issues. Some states, especially the 
more homogeneously industrial states, might simply have a preponderance of one kind of deputy 
or another. But certain states have very powerful political machines led by strong governors. 


‘© While per capita income is a reasonable indicator of the economic development of an areal unit, 
the concept is more difficult to operationalize when actual voters, rather than a fixed district, define a 
constituency. Thus we define the per capita income of a given deputy’s voters as the average per capita 
income of the municipalities in which the deputy received votes, weighted by the percentage of the 
deputy’s total vote received in each municipality. 
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In the press it is generally assumed that these governors control their delegations. On broad 
constitutional issues, however, powerful governors may have little to gain or lose. We explore 
the possibilities of state unity and state interests by including dummy variables for two states 
with powerful governors or state machines (Bahia and Maranhao), three highly industrial states 
(Rio de Janeiro, Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, and Minas Gerais), and the Northeast as a 
region with a distinctly weaker economic and social base. 


Political Party. When political parties are stable and disciplined, observers can confidently 
predict vote behavior simply on the basis of deputies’ party affiliations. Parties in Brazil, 
however, are so weak that deputies change parties during the legislative session with absolute 
impunity. Party becomes an endogenous variable. Rather than determining issue positions, 
party results from issue positions. 


If short-term party affiliations are useless as explanatory variables, is there a broader measure 

of ideological position? One possibility is the party of the deputy during military rule. Until 
1982 the military regime allowed only two parties, the National Renovating Alliance (ARENA) 
and the Brazilian Democratic Movement (MDB). In 1982 ARENA, which supported the 
military government, became the Democratic Social Party (PDS), but its members are now found 
in almost every party. We would expect former ARENA members to be pro-executive, anti- 
Congress, and economically and socially conservative. 
The Pork Barrel. In the long run, deputies who are more pork-oriented tend to be more 
conservative and more supportive of executive power. Liberal deputies, by contrast, are more 
likely to share working-class constituencies among themselves, constituencies in which credit 
claiming is impossible and in which national economic issues like minimum wage levels take 
precedence over job-creating public works. The short run matters as well, because the 
incumbent President during the constitutional assembly, Jose Sarney, had well-defined positions 
on many of the issues. Sarney campaigned hard for his own five-year term, for a five-year term 
for future presidents, and for presidentialism over parliamentarism. We cannot distinguish long- 
run from short-run motivations for pork seekers, but both point in the direction of executive 
power and economic and social conservatism. 


Happily, there is no shortage of indicators of deputies’ pork-orientation during the 
constituent assembly. “Pork Payoff to Municipality" is the probability that the deputy could 
claim credit for an intergovernmental transfer made in 1988 to municipalities in which the 
deputy picked up votes.'? “Pork Payoff to Deputy" refers to a specific 1988 social assistance 


‘7 Municipalities, not deputies, receive intergovernmental transfers. If a deputy gets all the votes 
in a municipality, then clearly that deputy gets all the credit. Suppose, however, a group of deputies 
share a municipality’s votes. The possibilities are varied: perhaps all deputies will be able to claim credit 
equally; perhaps the deputies divide the credit in proportion to the vote share of each; perhaps the leading 
vote getter gets all the credit. These possibilities exist in terms of parties as well; all the credit can go 
to deputies from the president’s party, or it can be divided in terms of vote shares. Lacking any 
definitive wisdom on the actual operation of the process, we went fishing. The best results were achieved 
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program of the Ministry of Planning (SEPLAN) which identified the deputy sponsoring the 
program in each municipality. "Radio and TV License" calculates the probability that a 
concession was granted to a municipality in which the deputy had an electoral interest during 
the constitutional assembly.'* Finally, “Ministerial Request" indicates that a given deputy 
requested and received a meeting in 1990 with the minister of infrastructure, agriculture, 
education, or social action. These meetings were not about the weather. '® 


Some preliminary results. Table 1 presents results for four basic dimensions of voting in the 
constituent assembly.*” Compare first the results for dominance, clustering, and constituency 
income. Deputies who dominate their vote bases are less likely to support the executive up to 
a certain level of dominance, after which their support increases (due to the squared term). The 
turning point occurs at very high levels of dominance and effects mostly quite senior deputies 
from the Northeast. In effect, dominance gives deputies freedom from the president, although 
some extremely dominant deputies are simply pro-executive. Dominance is unrelated, however, 
to the other issue areas. We suspect that after sharp declines in overall levels of dominance in 
the last four elections, few deputies enjoy the kind of freedom it gives, and even those deputies 
who still control constituencies see the handwriting on the wall. 


(Table 1 About Here) 


Clustering and constituency income, by contrast, produced strong effects in the expected 
directions. Deputies with wealthier and more clustered vote distributions were pro-Congress, 


anti-executive, economically liberal and high on democratic values. Remember that the model 
already contains state dummies, so these results are not simply artifacts of the greater clustering 
and wealth observed in the South and Southeast. The overall results, we argue, are 


by assuming that only the leading vote getter in a given municipality could claim credit, but that leading 
vote getter could be of any party. 


If a deputy received credit for pork in a municipality which contributed only a minute fraction of the 
deputy’s total state-wide vote, it would do little good electorally. So in our state-wide aggregation of the 
individual municipal probabilities, we weighted each municipality’s probability by the fraction of the 
deputy’s total vote the municipality contributed. In effect, the variable measures the probability that 
someone voting for deputy x actually benefitted from an intergovernmental transfer. 


‘8 The calculation was partially analogous to the “Pork Payoff to Municipality” variable. The 
probability was adjusted where other information clearly indicated that a particular deputy was the owner 
of the radio or tv station. 

9 Lists of deputies requesting and receiving meeting with ministers are maintained by the 
parliamentary liaison of these ministries. While requesting that individual names not be released, they 
allowed Ames to copy the lists. 


* We have simplified the table to signs and coefficients for ease of presentation, but, given that the 
analysis is still quite exploratory, we would not take actual numbers too seriously anyway. 
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TABLE 1: 
DIMENSIONS OF VOTING IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


ISSUE SCALE 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR ECONOMIC DEMOCRATIC 
POWER EXECUTIVE CONSERVATISM VALUES 


DIRECTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF COEFFICIENTS (1) 


PARAMETER 


MUNICIPAL DOMINANCE 
DOMINANCE SQUARED 
CLUSTERED VOTING 


CONSTITUENCY INCOME 


LOCAL CAREER 
BUSINESS CAREER 
BUREAUCRATIC CAREER 
EVANGELICAL 


TERMS IN OFFICE 
RANK IN PARTY LIST 


| BAHIA * PFL 
MARANHAO * PFL 
RIO DE JANEIRO 

| RIO GRANDE DO SUL 
SAO PAULO 
MINAS GERAIS 
NORTHEAST 


ARENA 
PORK PAYOFF TO MUNICIPALITY 
MINISTERIAL AUDIENCE 
RADIO-TV LICENSE 
PORK PAYOFF TO DEPUTY 
R(2) = 40% 


= 259 259 259 


(1) ++ POSITIVE AT .05 LEVEL OR BETTER; + POSITIVE AT .10 LEVEL OR BETTER 
“~~ NEGATIVE AT .05 LEVEL OR BETTER; - NEGATIVE AT .10 LEVEL OR BETTER 


++ ++ 
-- 
-- ~- + 
30% 


consequences of the greater accountability that develops in geographically coherent and 
socioeconomically advanced constituencies. 


The career trajectory variables also produced mixed results. Politicians with business or 
bureaucratic careers supported executive power, as expected, and businessmen opposed 
congressional influence, but their attitudes about economic and democratic question did not lean 
one way or the other. The evangelicals behaved as expected: pro-executive and anti-Congress, 
but divided on economic and democratic issues. 


Many of the most senior deputies had served in the Congress during the period of military 
tule. Their votes are not necessarily more conservative on economic and democratic issues, but 
they tend to enjoy close and profitable relations with the executive. This seems to be a real 
source of weakness in the Congress; i.e., the most senior deputies favor decreasing 
congressional influence over policy. 


Electoral insecurity affected none of the issue scales. Weaker deputies must not believe their 
constituencies will grant or withhold support on the basis of constituent assembly votes. As we 
shall see below, however, weaker deputies do strive to bring more public works to their 
constituents. 


State effects proved generally weak. The most dominant state-level organization, the Liberal 
Front Party (PFL) of Antonio Carlos Magalhaes in Bahia, did exercise considerable power over 
its deputies. In the context of the complete model, PFL deputies in Bahia stand out as a 
coherent bloc. But the Sarney organization in Maranhao, even with its former governor 
occupying the presidency, did not produce a unified vote. Among other states, only Rio de 
Janeiro’s deputies seem really united. Since the dominant political figure in the state, Leonel 
Brizola, was not occupying the governorship during the constitutional assembly, we interpret 
these results mostly as a constituency effect -- Rio as radical and anti-government -- rather than 
as a machine effect.”' 


Former members of the pro-military party ARENA behaved as predicted: pro-executive, 
anti-legislature, economically conservative and low on democratic values. Essentially this 
variable measures, at least for older and more senior members, long-term ideological positions. 
While many former ARENA supporters have moved into centrist or even mildly leftist parties, 
their issue positions remain obdurately conservative. 


Finally, let us examine the variables measuring the receipt of pork barrel programs. Overall, 
deputies who received or sought pork benefits voted to weaken the legislature and strengthen the 
executive, and they tended to be high on economic conservatism and low on support for 


1 The strong anti-executive vote of the delegation of Rio Grande do Sul, however, probably has a 
lot to do with Brizola’s stance, since the delegation from Rio Grande do Sul was the only other state 
delegation with strong representation from Brizola’s Democratic Workers’ Party (PDT). 
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democratic values. In a few cases the coefficients were insignificant, but the directions were 
always correct. Moreover, these insignificant cases always occur where the indicator was 
fuzzier, i.e., where it was difficult to identify the actual deputy benefitted by an public works 
project in a particular municipality. Given the strength of these coefficients in the context of 
an elaborate, multivariate model, the conventional wisdom in Brazil seems to be right: deputies 
can be bought. 


Emergency Legislation in the Collor Administration. When Fernando Collor de Mello assumed 
power in early 1990, Brazil’s economy was on the edge of hyperinflation. In short order Collor 
promulgated a series of draconian measures. The most significant and controversial decrees 
reformed the structure of central government ministries, controlled prices and salaries, 
established a privatization program, regulated the conduct of civil servants, altered business 
taxes, eliminated fiscal subsidies, and -- the most dramatic of all -- sequestered private financial 
assets.7 Collor’s decrees went to the legislature as “medidas provisorias," emergency 
measures. The decrees became law immediately upon promulgation, but they would become 
null if the legislature failed to approve them within a fixed period of time. Remember that 
' Collor’s party had only a few seats in the legislature, and he never enjoyed a stable majority. 
Passage of these measures depended on the persuasive power of Collor and his allies, both 
legislative and executive. 


In Table 2 we seek to explain the average support score of each deputy across eight key 
emergency measures, with a maximum score representing faithful support of the President. The 


model is broadly similar to that of Table 1. Here, however, the ideological positions that were 
the object of explanation in the first model become explanatory variables themselves. In effect, 
they become broad measures of ideological position. In addition, the deputies are categorized 
according to their actual parties rather than their previous ARENA affiliation. Since the 
emergency measures were discussed over a short period of time, and since parties often took 
positions on them, party is an explanatory variable. 


(Table 2 About Here) 


It turns out that no constituency characteristics matter at all, and the only personal 
characteristic that affects support for the emergency decrees is “local political career". Seniority 
and electoral insecurity are unimportant as well. 


Do powerful governors influence the voting of their deputies? We compare the PFL of 
Antonio Carlos Magalhaes in Bahia to other Bahia deputies, Sarney’s PFL machine to other 
Maranhense deputies, and the PMDB of Orestes Quércia with non-PMDB paulistas. In no case 
is there a difference. Only Brizola’s PDT in Rio de Janeiro seemed united, and that might as 
easily be explained by ideological preference as by leadership mandate. 


* The emergency measures included here are MP150, MP151, MP154, MP155, MP159, MP161, 
MP168, and MP1835. 
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TABLE 2: 
DETERMINANTS OF SUPPORT FOR COLLOR’S EMERGENCY DECREES 


ESTIMATE PR > |T| 


PARAMETER 


INTERCEPT 


MUNICIPAL DOMINANCE 
CLUSTERED VOTING 


~CONSTITUENCY INCOME 


LOCAL CAREER 
BUSINESS CAREER 
BUREAUCRATIC CAREER 
EVANGELICAL 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER 
SUPPORT FOR EXECUTIVE 
ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


TERMS IN OFFICE 
RANK IN PARTY LIST 


BAHIA * PFL 
BAHIA * PMDB 
MARANHAO * PFL 
MARANHAO * PMDB 


RIO DE JANEIRO * PDT 
SAO PAULO * PMDB 
SAO PAULO * OTHER 


PDT 
PDS 
PFL 
PMDB 
PT 
PTB 


MINISTERIAL AUDIENCE 
PORK PAYOFF TO DEPUTY 


R(2) = 


N = 


-582 -0004 
“0026 367 
-0026 
-.0002 .637 
-0968 -0048 
-0190 -638 
«420 
-140 
-. 0164 -005 
-O272 -0003 
-0087 
-.0139 «O75 
-.0011 
-.1444 -693 
-0330 -914 
-0017 -996 
-482 
-049 
-794 
-1008 -302 
-.0677 -481 
-0966 -084 
-0398 - 453 
-.0407 369 
-.3146 -0005 
«k253 
“0276 “401. 
-.0276 -401 
| 70% 
| 365 


Ideology and party, however, do matter. Although there are obvious intercorrelations 
between broad ideological positions and party, each contributes independently. Pro-executive, 
anti-legislature, conservative deputies support the President. Members of Brizola’s PDT and the 
Workers’ Party (PT) oppose the President, while PDS and PFL members are supportive. The 
centrist PMDB falls in the middle, along with the highly clientelistic Brazilian Workers’ Party 
(PTB). 


Finally, one pork measure is strongly related to presidential support. Deputies who went to 
see a minister end up voting with the president. As we pointed out earlier, they didn’t go to talk 
about the weather. 


5. Procedural Rules and Outcomes 


Let us now turn to the procedures and rules channeling the motivations revealed above. For 
theoretical guidance we examine the most rigorous theoretical literature on legislatures, the 
rational choice research treating the U.S. Congress. 


The Fundamental Problem. More than forty years ago Kenneth Arrow demonstrated that in 
majority-rule institutions instability of coalitions cannot be eliminated (Arrow 1951). In voting 
between three alternatives, for example, it is always possible that three distinct majorities prefer 
A to B, B to C, and C to A, respectively. This coalition structure results in a cyclicality of 
majority preferences such that the outcome is determined solely by the order of voting. If A and 
B are considered first, with the winner paired against C, the outcome will be C. If B and C are 
considered first, the outcome will be A. If A and C are considered first, the outcome will be 
B. Arrow’s famous "impossibility theorem" demonstrated that such cyclicality is always possible 
in simple majority-rule institutions. 


McKelvey (1976) moved one step beyond Arrow to show that instability of coalitions is 
probably the rule rather than the exception. He noted that alternatives are endogenous to the 
voting body; that is, the power to propose alternatives is shared by each voting member. An 
endless variety of alternatives is possible, and whenever legislative bills involve several distinct 
issues Or dimensions, members of a minority coalition nearly always have many opportunities 
to propose alternatives tempting away some of the majority, thus creating a new majority 
coalition. The new majority may be destroyed through a similar consideration of alternatives. 
This is precisely the cyclicality identified by Arrow, framed directly in legislative terms. 
McKelvey’s “chaos theorem" demonstrates that almost any majority coalition is subject to 
disintegrative tendencies. Thus cyclicality and instability are pervasive elements of legislatures. 


The notion of instability conflicts with our most basic understanding of normal legislative 
activity. “If we look at the real world ... we observe not only is there no endless cycling, but 
acts are passed with reasonable dispatch and then remain unchanged for very long periods of 
time" (Tullock 1981, 190). From a modeling standpoint, instability eliminates all hope of 
prediction. Yet we intuitively believe, based on our empirical observations, that at least some 
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elements of legislative outcomes are predictable. There seems to be much more stability, i.e., 
predictability, of outcomes in legislative settings than the instability theorems suggest (Tullock 
1981, Niemi 1983). 


Most formal theory is a response to the majority-rule instability problem. The "New 
Institutionalism" literature points out that the instability proofs of Arrow and McKelvey ignore 
the crucial structural factors guiding and constraining legislative choices. Institutional elements - 
- political parties, constitutional design, committee structure, and agenda procedures -- may be 
responsible for the stability we observe in legislatures. 


Two perspectives, the "distributive" and the “informational,” dominate the formal literature 
on the U.S. Congress. Formal theory utilizing the distributive approach includes the “structure- 
induced equilibrium" work of Shepsle (1978) and Shepsle and Weingast (1987), and the 
“industrial organization of Congress" approach of Weingast and Marshall (1988). The 
distributive perspective emphasizes the desire of legislators to maximize their chances of 
reelection by bringing pork-barrel programs to their districts. Legislators have varying 
preferences, and, most importantly, varying intensities over those preferences. This variation 
creates opportunities for mutual gains from logrolling. Farm members vote for urban renewal 
programs; urban representatives reciprocate, voting for commodity price supports. In 
geographically based electoral systems this kind of exchange redounds to everyone’s advantage, 
because “bringing home the bacon" helps a legislator’s reelection chances. Still, logrolling 
agreements are inherently unstable due to the short-run temptation to defect. The arrangements 


can be stabilized by granting parliamentary rights to committees. These rights guarantee that 
committees can realize their preferences within their specialized "domains." 


An alternative to distributional theories, the informational approach, has been championed 
by Keith Krehbiel (1991). Informational approaches emphasize specialization. For Krehbiel, 
the problem confronting procedural rule makers is one of inducing members to develop expertise 
and to share their expertise with the parent chamber. If they do so, the legislature can enact 
better policy, reduce uncertainty about policy outcomes, and compete better with other branches 
of government. 


Because, in the Arrow/McKelvey theorem, control over the agenda is a crucial element of 
legislative outcomes, and because committees play a key role in agenda setting, the committee 
system has been a favorite topic for formal theorists. Legislatures conduct much of their 
business in specialized committees, and committee members often draft the major alternatives 
for floor consideration. In effect, abdicating authority to committees may be a way of achieving 
stability. 


Still, one might argue that focusing on committees merely pushes the problem back one step, 
because stability is no more likely on a committee than on the floor. But committees are not 
necessarily governed by majority rule. Chairs have substantial power over the agendas, and thus 
over the outcomes, of committee work. In addition, it has long been argued that committees are 
more homogenous than their parent chambers. 
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Authors working from the distributive perspective emphasize the pathological consequences 
committees produce for the legislative institution as a whole. Committee privilege results in 
irresponsible, expansive, and intrusive government. Budget politics is the classic example. 
Logrolling between high demand, specialized, authorizing committees results in chronic and 
severe budget deficits (Shepsle and Weingast 1984). 


From the information perspective, the primary purpose of committees is the gathering of 
specialized information. This, too, is intuitively reasonable, meshing well with our empirical 
observation of the work of committees. Krehbiel describes the primary benefit of the committee 
system as a collective one, but specialization in the information model creates a fundamental 
tension between collective and individual goals. As students of principal-agent problems are 
aware, information is a significant bargaining resource. Specialists exploit their expertise to bias 
legislative outcomes towards their own preferences and away from the chamber median. The 
fundamental consideration of committee organization is therefore the problem of allowing 
specialization, which results in significant benefits to all members, while simultaneously keeping 
specialists from using their expertise to exploit the majority. It is within this framework that 
Krehbiel views all legislative organization decisions. Institutional elements such as the 
prerogatives of committee chairs, the strength of the Speaker, and the number of committees to 
which a bill is referred must all be seen as elements in the resolution of conflict between 
individual and collective outcomes. 


The distributive and informational perspectives on legislatures make distinct predictions about 
committees. Distributive theorists expect committees to be essentially self-selecting bodies of 
members who have extreme positions on the issue area and who make intense demands. 
Information theorists expect majorities, i.e., the legislature as a whole, to monitor carefully the 
composition of committees and to make certain that committees represent a cross-section of 
positions on the issue area as well as a variety of demand levels. Committees, in other words, 
should neither be “preference outliers" nor exclusively “high demanders." 


The two perspectives go beyond committee assignments to offer predictions about seniority 
rules, the openness of bills reported by committees to floor amendments, and the kinds of 
control majorities exert over post-floor conference committees. The current state of the 
empirical debate in the American context need not concern us here; what matters is the guidance 
these theoretical positions provide for empirical investigations of legislatures in other settings. 
Whether in committees, on the floor, or in conferences, internal rules and procedures matter, 
especially those favoring, on one side, high demanders and outliers, or, on the other, specialists 
and median legislators. 


6. Rules and Outcomes in the Budget Committee: Does Pork Dominate? 

No other piece of legislation takes as much time, effort, and attention as the annual 
budgetary appropriations bill. Not that the Congress makes major changes in the substance of 
the proposal submitted by the president; rather, Congress struggles to find ways to finance the 
thousands of budgetary amendments for projects deputies seek to bestow on their bailiwicks. 
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Consideration of the budget occurs in a single committee composed of both senators and 
deputies. The “Mixed Budget Committee" is very large, normally including about 45 deputies 
(or about 10% of the Chamber) and 18 senators. In the 1987-1991 legislature, 18 of the 45 
deputies were serving their first term. While this proportion is a bit less than the percentage of 
freshman deputies in the whole Chamber, it still means that the most prestigious committee in 
the Chamber allows freshmen to participate almost equally. 


The Budget Committee’s procedures are simple. After the arrival of the executive’s 
proposal, deputies have a few months to submit their amendments, each of which must name a 
source of revenue matching the expenditure envisioned. The committee then establishes 
subcommittees for each broad program. After extensive meetings and negotiations, the 
Committee issues a report rejecting or accepting (wholly or partly) each amendment and adding 
its own amendments. Many of these committee amendments subsume or combine those of other 
deputies, but thousands are totally new. 


Until 1992, the Budget Committee functioned, at least according to newspaper reports and 
informal contacts, as a machine for delivering benefits to its own senior members. Joao Alves, 
a deputy from Bahia, chaired the committee in 1990 and 1991, and he and his followers 
(nicknamed the seven dwarfs), seemingly had few compunctions about reserving the lion’s share 
of pork for themselves and their friends. Their greed became so excessive, however, that in 
1992 a revolt replaced Alves with a Chair whose intentions were a bit more egalitarian. 


In 1990 deputies made about 12,000 budget amendments, including those of the Budget 


Committee itself. In Table 3 we model the amendment process by explaining the total finally 
awarded by the committee for each amendment.” 


(Table 3 About Here) 


* We eliminated amendments that mention no particular municipality as well as those benefitting a 
municipality in a state other than the deputy’s own. The latter were often submitted as favors for deputies 
who did not want to be associated with what was probably a payoff to a local boss or campaign 
contributor. Fewer than 10% of the amendments did not benefit a particular municipality in a deputy’s 
own state. 


* Because the committee awarded nothing to most amendments, the dependent variable has a lower 
bound of zero. In this case ordinary least squares is inappropriate, so the models in Tables 3 and 4 are 
estimated with a Tobit regression using the SAS Lifereg program. Amendments made by Chairman Joao 
Alves have been removed from the data. If his amendments are retained and a dummy variable for the 
Chair included, the dummy receives an extremely high coefficient and the rest of the model is essentially 
unchanged. 
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TABLE 3: 
AMENDMENT SUCCESS BY AMENDMENT 
TOTAL AWARDED BY BUDGET COMMITTEE AND APPROVED ON FLOOR 


ESTIMATE PR > |T| 


PARAMETER 


MARANHAO -23.210 - 9458 
ALAGOAS 148.408 -0001 
BAHIA 34.511 -0001 
MINAS GERAIS 31.271 -0014 
RIO DE JANEIRO 52.901 -0001 
RIO GRANDE DO SUL 87.099 -0001 
SAO PAULO 106.59 -0001 


VOTERS IN MUNICIPALITY 0.00006 -0005 
VOTERS SQUARED -1.008 E-i1 -0012 
MANUFACTURING POPULATION IN MUNICIPALITY -182.661 -0162 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN MUNICIPALITY 652.885 - 0107 
AGRICULTURAL POPULATION IN MUNICIPALITY -0.041 -2515 
MIGRANTS IN MUNICIPALITY 0.130 -1911 
INCOME PER CAPITA IN MUNICIPALITY -0.003 - 1504 


-HARE OF PARTY VOTE IN MUNICIPALITY 5.341 -0376 
SHARE OF ALL VOTES IN MUNICIPALITY ~32.276 -0001 


PDS 54.660 -0001 
PTB 33.087 -1341 
PFL 55.803 -0001 
PMDB 36.782 -0001 
PT 29.740 - 1569 


TERMS SERVED IN CHAMBER -1.458 - 6206 
RANK IN PARTY LIST 1.1266 -0001 
BUDGET COMMITTEE MEMBER * TERMS SERVED 22.8774 -0001 


LOG LIKELIHOOD FOR NORMAL DISTRIBUTION -17132. 
LEFT CENSORED VALUES 6534 
NONCENSORED VALES 2330 


The first group of variables determines whether amendments benefitting any particular type 
of municipality had a greater chance of success.” Clearly amendments had more chance of 
succeeding in communities with larger populations (although success rates declined for the 
largest communities), lower levels of manufacturing, lower levels of agriculture, fewer migrants 
and more government employees. Perhaps this portrait seems a bit strange; i.e., the winners 
are communities lacking either a strong manufacturing or a strong agricultural base. But this 
combination typically characterizes many poor communities for whom the secondary sector, 
especially public employment, drives the economy. It is precisely in these communities that 
politics is the most viable economic activity. Government employees are a powerful political 
force, and deputies fight hard to reward them. 


What kinds of electoral conditions influence amendment success? Deputies are more 
successful when they received higher shares of all votes cast for their own party in their targeted 
municipalities, but they are less successful when they received a higher share of the votes of all 
parties. Deputies dominating their party’s vote do not threaten party colleagues, so the Budget 
Committee supports them. Still, why would deputies who mobilize voters of all parties enjoy 
less amendment success? Perhaps a certain amount of rationing occurs in the committee. Party 
leaders reason that if you dominate all the voters in your municipality you really don’t need 
much pork; rather, scarce resources should go to those not threatening party colleagues but in 
need of help against invaders of other parties. 


A third group of variables looks at the party of the deputy making each amendment. These 
coefficients are a bit misleading, because they measure the probability of success of each 
amendment, not the overall success of the given party. Table 3 shows that the PT has a high 
success rate, but in fact its deputies make few amendments. The PMDB and PTB have low 
success rates, but PMDB and PTB deputies make many amendments. PDS and PFL deputies, 
by contrast, amend heavily and with great success. Perhaps PMDB and PTB deputies are less 
successful because their vote bases are more urban, hence more fragmented and less 
controllable. Deputies who compete in the same bailiwicks are more likely to contest each 
other’s amendments. 


Consider the characteristics of the deputies making successful amendments. Deputies who 
are more vulnerable electorally, i.e., lower in party lists, tend to be more successful, presumably 
because they work harder. Seniority by itself does not help, but the highly positive coefficient 
of the variable measuring the experience of Budget Committee members (membership X number 
of terms served) confirms the huge advantage Committee membership gives to senior members. 


** We included dummy variables for certain key states in order to clarify the effect of municipal-level 
characteristics. Deputies in states such as Sao Paulo make few amendments, but these few have a high 
success rate. Maranhdo’s deputies submit many amendments, with a low success rate. Without these 
state dummies the coefficient on manufacturing, for example, would be negative, because more 
Northeastern, low manufacturing municipalities would seem successful. Inclusion of the state dummies 
justifies the inference that within each state more developed municipalities do better. 
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While Table 3 looks at the budget amendment process in terms of the probability of success 
of each amendment, Table 4 examines the probability that any given municipality will receive 
an amendment. Clearly some municipalities do better than others. Municipalities in the 
Northeast are advantaged; municipalities in most of the rest of the country come out even; 
municipalities in Sao Paulo lose. A simple but persuasive explanation: Sao Paulo is about 40% 
underrepresented in terms of the size of its delegation relative to its population, and that loss 


translates into a loss of influence in the Budgetary Committee. They simply haven’t got the 
votes. 


(Table 4 About Here) 


Granting this overall regional bias, Table 4 shows that larger, less industrial, and less 
agricultural municipalities lose. State capitals and communities with more government 
employees gain.” 


As in Table 3, the electoral characteristics of municipalities reveal the kinds of conditions 
impelling deputies to expend political resources to push their pork-barrel amendments. We 
began with two hypotheses. First, deputies submit amendments for municipalities in which they 
received a higher proportion of their own total vote. In other words, you fight harder for a 
community that contributed 25% of all your votes over a community that gave you 2% of your 
total. Second, you fight harder for communities you dominate. If you got 50% of a 


municipality’s votes, you defend it with more vigor than if you only got 5% of its votes. Once 
again, where you dominate you are able to claim credit. 


To test the hypothesis of personal dominance we calculated the average of the personal share 
of all deputies who collected votes in the municipality. The results support the speculation, 
because in those municipalities where more deputies got high proportions of their total vote, 
amendments were more likely to be successful. 


Testing the second hypothesis followed two routes: one examining interparty and individual 
fragmentation in the previous election, the other looking at fragmentation in communities of 
different sizes (through the interaction term). Fragmentation by itself does not seem to matter, 
but interactively, i.e., multiplied by population size, it has a substantial impact. Large 
communities with high partisan fragmentation as well as small communities with Jow partisan 
fragmentation tend to be successful in the pork-barrel struggle. At the same time, /arge 
communities with high fragmentation among all the candidates as well as small communities with 
little individual fragmentation tend to be unsuccessful. This requires an explanation, however 
shaky it may be. 


% This gain in state capitals adds to the favoritism of the Northeast, because state capitals in the 
Northeast are a bigger share of state population that capitals in the South and Southeast. 
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TABLE 4: 
AMENDMENT SUCCESS BY MUNICIPALITY 
TOTAL AWARDED BY BUDGET COMMITTEE AND APPROVED ON FLOOR 


ESTIMATE PR > |T| 


INTERCEPT -137.800 
ALAGOAS -39.189 
MARANHAO 58.993 
BAHIA 130.786 
CEARA 91.821 
PERNAMBUCO 126.004 
PIAUI 109.2 

MINAS GERAIS 31.642 
PARANA 24.268 
RIO DE JANEIRO 16.651 
RIO GRANDE DO SUL 22.007 
SANTA CATARINA 9.035 
SAO PAULO -79.276 


CAPITAL OF STATE 258.030 
VOTERS IN MUNICIPALITY 0.002 
VOTERS SQUARED 1.593 
MANUFACTURING POPULATION IN MUNICIPALITY -331.270 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN MUNICIPALITY 1351.114 
AGRICULTURAL POPULATION IN MUNICIPALITY -0.223 
INCOME PER CAPITA IN MUNICIPALITY 0.0012 


INTERPARTY FRAGMENTATION IN 1986 -8.661 
INDIVIDUAL FRAGMENTATION IN 1986 45.122 
MEAN OF PERSONAL SHARES IN MUNICIPALITY 25.734 
INTERPARTY FRAGMENTATION IN 1986 * VOTERS 0.001 
INDIVIDUAL FRAGMENTATION IN 1986 * VOTERS -0.002 


BAILIWICK OF BUDGET COMMITTEE MEMBER 63.743 
LOG LIKELIHOOD FOR LOGISTIC DISTRIBUTION 


LEFT CENSORED VALUES 
NONCENSORED VALES 


PARAMETER 

.0001 

.1626 

.0013 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

.0001 

5076 

.6291 

.0001 

.0303 

.0017 

E-10 .0001 

.0041 

.0008 

.0001 

.7869 

.7463 

.0001 

0002 

.0016 

-9450. 
1274 
1274 


Large communities with vigorously competing parties -- this description fits big cities. As 
either the number of parties or the population grows, more votes are available. The success of 
this combination demonstrates that members of the Budget Committee try to help their 
compatriots, that intraparty loyalty and cooperation exists. And the parallel success of small 
communities with little partisan fragmentation reflects the power of the senior Budget Committee 
deputies from rural municipalities. By contrast, the combination of large communities and high 
individual fragmentation reduces intraparty solidarity and thus lowers incentives to make 
amendments.”” But when community size shrinks along with individual fragmentation, there 
are neither enough voters to attract political entrepreneurs nor enough competition to signal that 
the community is open to new entrants. 


The final variable identifies, for each member of the Committee, the municipality providing 
the largest share of the member’s personal vote. Do Budget Committee members take care of 
their bailiwicks? Indeed they do, and since the Committee is so large, a substantial chunk of 
amendment largesse goes to these special municipalities. 


In Sum: Is the Budget Process Distributive or Informational? Overall, the distributive model 
is a better fit to budgetary politics in the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies. Given the rapid 
turnover of members, there is little chance to develop expertise, and the size of the committee, 
along with its limited staff resources, suggests that little serious attention is given to the technical 
basis of amendments. Rather, the Committee functions to capture the lion’s share of available 
resources for itself and for its allies. Budget Committee members are high demanders. When, 


in 1991, the inner elite of the Committee took too big a share for itself, they provoked a 
rebellion. But the rebellion’s purpose was not to guard the treasury but simply to spread the 
wealth a little wider. Distributive politics, it would appear, at its best. 


Future Directions. This section emphasized budgetary politics because the budget is the focus 
of so much congressional activity. Still, distributional and informational perspectives relate to 
a variety of issue areas. Can hypotheses about preference outliers and high demanders be 
applied more broadly? 


The models in Tables 1 and 2 employed the probability that a deputy had requested an 
audience with a minister as an indicator of interest in pork. These petitioning deputies are, in 
effect, high demanders in agriculture, infrastructure and social action. Are they also more likely 
to sit on the relevant committees than non-petitioning deputies? It turns out that deputies who 
meet with the agriculture minister are about three times as likely as non-petitioners to land an 
Agriculture Committee seat, but petitioners in infrastructure and social action are no more likely 
than non-petitioners to obtain seats on their relevant committees. So the evidence is mixed: 
Budget and Agriculture members are high demanders and (probably) preference outliers; those 
on other committees may be closer to the median legislator. 


*” Deputies have been knwon to go to the Budget Committee to request that it reject the amendment 
of another deputy. 
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A second avenue for future research concerns a group called the colégio de lideres, the 
college of leaders. This informal group, composed of party leaders, may be a central element 
in the puzzle of how a legislature with so many parties can get anything done at all. 


There are really two leadership groups. One, with official status, is presided over by the 
president of the Chamber leadership group known as the Mesa, or Table, and includes all the 
parties represented in the Chamber. It sets the agenda for floor voting on proposals that have 
been through committee consideration. The group uses a system of informal voting, with votes 
weighted by the numbers of members in each party. If all the parties agree, they take a "global" 
vote, but when they cannot reach consensus the issue is left to be resolved on the floor. 


The other, more important, college of leaders includes the same party leaders, but in this 
version it meets without the president of the Mesa.” Led by the leader of the largest party in 
the Chamber, the group meets weekly to discuss the merits of proposals approved by the first 
group. This "substantive" group holds both public and private meetings. At its public meetings 
it invites experts, lobbyists and other deputies. Its private meetings, held behind closed doors, 
are “leaders only." 


The college considers only bills that have been given a place on the agenda, but it can 
encourage committees to accelerate their work and to include substantive items the leadership 
wants. Unless all the leaders agree, it cannot modify legislation. No voting occurs in these 
substantive meetings, and the leaders have no formal authority over their members in subsequent 


floor votes. For some parties, like the PT or PSDB, bloc voting is the norm, while for catch-all 
parties like the PMDB defections are quite common. 


The substantive college of leaders must play a crucial role in the legislative process, but little 
is known about the nature of the complex bargaining occurring within the group and between 
the group and the executive. Parties differ sharply in terms of their ideological consistency. 
The PT, PSDB, and PL take consistent left or right positions, while members of the PTB, PFL 
and PTB care mostly about public works and political jobs. Because the executive wields an 
item veto, the president may act as a kind of veto player with monolithic preferences. In 
addition, members of many of the non-ideological parties really represent quite narrow private 
interests. For example, one deputy is generally thought to represent the construction industry, 
a second speaks for the private hospitals, and a third defends the financial interests of the 
military. We need to understand bargaining in such a multidimensional environment occurs and 
learn how it affects different kinds of legislation. 


** The president of the Mesa is a deputy, of course, but is generally thought to represented the 
government. 


7. Conclusion 


This paper began with a puzzle. Brazil ought to have an active legislature. After all, the 
system is presidential; the electoral system is decentralized and candidate centered; interest 
groups are well-organized and functionally specific; the executive is relatively open; committees 
are permanent and parallel the structure of the executive; and parties are numerous. And 
indeed, in the budgetary process the legislature is quite active. But on other issues requiring 
legislative intervention, Brazil’s Congress has accomplished very little. 


Perhaps the puzzle’s solution lies in the large number of parties represented in the 
legislature. But fewer parties participated in the country’s pre-military democratic period, and 
the legislature was no more successful. Moreover, the comparative legislative research pointing 
to the dangers of excessive parties fails to specify exactly what constitutes excess. The party 
system needs exploration, but two obstacles to legislative agility, the motivations of deputies and 
the procedures governing the legislative process, require prior investigation. 


We examined the motivations of deputies by modeling two kinds of voting: broad issue areas 
in the constituent assembly in 1987-88 and President Collor’s emergency decrees in 1990. On 
the constitutional issues of congressional prerogatives, executive support, economic conservatism 
and democratic values, the nature of the electoral system mattered. Deputies with more 
clustered votes tended to be pro-congress, anti-executive, economically liberal and more 


democratic. These positions resulted, we suggest, from the greater accountability clustered votes 
produce. Since clustering shows no signs of decreasing over time, we can expect a continued 
flow of these types of deputies to the congress. Constituency mattered as well: wealthier voting 
areas (meaning more industrial) elected more liberal deputies. 


Ideology also mattered in legislative voting. Former members of the pro-military ARENA 
party were consistently anti-congress, pro-executive, economically conservative, and lower on 
democratic values. Deputies with these values clustered in parties that supported President 
Collor on his emergency decrees, and they were his strongest supporters even within the pro- 
government parties. 


State governors, in spite of their reputation for clout in Brazilian politics, rarely influenced 
their delegations in measureable ways. Even in the states with the strongest executives, little 
evidence exists that the governors cared or tried to coerce their delegations to follow a single 
line. 


Perhaps the most striking finding was the importance of pork-barrel orientation as a predicter 
of broader positions. Deputies who received public works for their bailiwicks were pro- 
executive, anti-Congress, economically conservative, and low on democratic values. On the 
emergency decrees they consistently supported the executive. When so many deputies can be 
bought, a legislature’s position is inherently weak. 
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Every legislature faces the “chaos problem, and every legislature must develop procedures 
facilitating the formation of stable majorities. Our foray into the budgetary process sought to 
assess procedures in the one area of intense legislature activity. In Krehbiel’s terminology, the 
budgetary process in the Chamber of Deputies turned out to be essentially distributive rather than 
informational. Members of the Budget Committee itself were the chief beneficiaries; in a body 
that generally fails to reward seniority, senior members of the Budget Committee did extremely 
well in pushing through their amendments, and their bailiwicks received especially lavish 
support. 


More subtle rules rules of budgetary largesse are beginning to develop as well. Scholars of 
the U.S. Congress emphasize the importance of single-member districts in giving U.S. 
congressmen incentives to maximize pork, but since all House districts are single member, the 
argument must be taken on faith. Brazil’s districts are variable in size and competitiveness, but 
deputies whose districts are effectively single member, i.e., deputies who face no other 
contenders in their bailiwicks, did indeed make more amendments and achieve greater 
amendment success. In addition, the Budget Committee seems to be operating under a norm of 
intraparty solidarity, because it rewarded those who did not threaten other members of the same 
party. And finally, the consequences of malapportionment were clearly visible: Sao Paulo, the 
only state seriously underrepresented in terms of the size of its delegation, essentially paid for 
the increases of all the other states. 


Can we conclude that Brazil’s legislature is essentially distributive? True, many rules (such 
as the two-year limit on the terms of committee chairs) hinder the development of expertise and 
weaken the authority of leaders. And if budgetary politics is all that matters, we might simply 
accept the distributive perspective. But among other committees dealing with disaggregable 
policies, only the agriculture committee had a preponderance of “high demanders." The “college 
of leaders," a body facilitating agreement by party chiefs, remains in existence over the objection 
of many rank and file deputies. And the legislature may well pass a party reform act that will 
eliminate the smallest parties. Perhaps the best thing about the Brazilian legislature, at least 
from the perspective of scholarly research, is that it is still evolving. 
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APPENDIX 1: Issue Scales from the Constituent Assembly 


The ANC was inaugurated on February 1, 1987, with the intent of promulgating a new federal 
constitution no later than December of that year. In the early months of the ANC, the legislators worked 
exclusively in thematic committees whose task it was to draft the various chapters of the future 
constitution. These chapters went to the powerful central drafting committee (Comissao de 
Sistematizagao, or CS), which was responsible for putting them together into the first draft. Then, 
according to the initial plan, the ANC would meet on the floor and vote each article one by one, 
presenting amendments as necessary, until the draft was hammered into an acceptable constitution. 


The Comissao de Sistematizagao draft was made public in July, 1987. It was popularly referred to 
as the "Projeto Cabral," after Dep. Bernardo Cabral, the rapporteur of the ANC. The CS draft was 
rejected by large segments of the centrist and conservative forces in the ANC. These forces viewed the 
draft as excessively left wing and statist. They also resented the concentration of power in the CS, which 
was dominated by the progressive wing of the PMDB. Upon the release of the CS draft in mid-1987, 
these forces began to realize how difficult it would be to alter the proposed constitution. The Rules 
(Regimento Interno) of the ANC stipulated that to amend or remove any item of the CS draft, it would 
be necessary to muster an absolute majority of the ANC, or 280 votes. (Note that these rules had been 
devised by the progressive PMDB in order to protect the integrity of the CS draft.) 


In the second half of 1987, the forces opposed to the CS draft organized themselves as the so-called 
"Centrao." The initial raison d’etre of the Centrao was to alter the rules of the ANC so as to make it 
easier to modify the CS draft. On December 3, 1987, after a protracted struggle, the Centrao won the 
tules fight. The Centrao altered the Rules in a way that significantly reduced the power of the 
progressive minority. Instead of the rule which required 280 votes to remove an item from the draft, the 
Centrao instituted a rule by which 280 votes would be needed to maintain a given item in the draft. 


Thus, the burden of mustering votes was shifted to the partisans of the CS draft, who were clearly in the 
minority. 


The modification of the Rules paved the way for the Centrao’s most important victory, which was 
the approval of its own draft of the future Constitution. Thus, the CS draft was supplanted by a more 
conservative version (the Centrao draft was published in its entirety in the Estado de S40 Paulo, January 
12, 1988, pp. 36-41). The new draft was known euphemistically as the “substitute” (substitutivo). It is 
referred to here as the “Centrao draft." 


The main problem caused by the Centrao’s victory was that the members of the ANC had already 
drafted thousands of amendments to the older CS draft. What would happen to these amendments? To 
avoid starting again at square one, the leadership patched together an agreement whereby amendments 
could be presented to either of the competing drafts of the constitution. This agreement was inventive, 
though dubiously grounded in parliamentary procedure. The victorious Centrdo draft continued as the 
"texto-base," or the official draft-in-progress, but amendments could still be presented to the CS draft 
provided that they were appropriate and did not contradict other victorious amendments. 


The amendments were considered in two “rounds” of roll-call voting. In each round (turno), each 
successive chapter and title of the draft was considered in order, starting with the Preamble and ending 
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with the Transitional Articles (Ato das Disposicoes Constitucionais Transitorias, ADT). Amendments 
were presented to the language. Upon its presentation on the floor, each amendment was read aloud by 
Ulysses Guimaraes (President of the ANC), received a non-binding opinion from Bernardo Cabral, and 
was then debated. Party leaders laid out the official party positions in debate. Then, finally, the 
amendment was voted upon by the 559 members. The first round of voting (732 votes) consumed five 
months, from January 28 to July 1 of 1988, and transformed "Projeto A” (the CS draft, modified entirely 
by the Centr4o) into "Projeto B." 
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The voting process was then repeated. After the July recess, “Projeto B" was subjected to a 
top-to-bottom review in the second round of voting. The second round (289 votes) extended from July 
29 to September 2 of 1988 and produced the final constitution. The 1021 votes across both rounds of 
voting comprise the data file that we utilize here. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER SCALE 


Vote 0272: March 16, 1988. On the selection of the members of the Tribunal de Contas da Unido 
(TCU), which verifies government accounts. The CS had two-thirds of TCU members being elected by 
Congress, and the remaining third being nominated by the Executive branch, subject to Senate approval. 
In this amendment, Deputy Adhemar de Barros Filho wanted the Congress to choose all of the TCU 
members, via secret vote. YES is for Adhemar’s strengthening of Congress. YES 194, NO 141, 
defeated. 


Vote 0274: March 17, 1988. Amendment would make Congress the only power able to authorize the 


purchase of rural real estate by foreign corporations. YES is to give this power exclusively to Congress. 
YES 266, NO 89, defeated. 


Vote 0277: March 17, 1988. Would transfer Senate oversight powers on foreign economic policy and 
foreign debt to the Congress as a whole. YES is for giving these powers to the Congress, NO is for 
keeping them in the domain of the Senate. YES 138, NO 312, defeated. 


Vote 0279: March 17, 1988. The CS had provided that normal congressional decisions could be taken 
by a simple majority of the members present, as long as the simple majority was greater than or equal 
to one-fifth of the total membership. The Centrao changed this, requiring an absolute majority. This 
amendment sought a return to the CS language. YES is for the CS scheme, NO is for the Centrao 
scheme. YES 197, NO 238, defeated. 


Vote 0290: March 18, 1988. Deputy Francisco Kuster wanted to move up the beginning of the legislative 
session from 15 February to 1 February and also have the Congress meet during the second half of 
August. Thus, the Congressional recess each year would be reduced from 3 months to 2 months. YES 
is for his idea. YES 133, NO 280, defeated. 


Vote 0315: March 23, 1988. This amendment, known as the Humberto Lucena amendment, was very 
important. It removed the CS option for parliamentarism and introduced a presidentialist system of 
government into the text. This was the only time during the entire ANC that all 559 delegates voted. 
YES is for presidentialism, NO is for parliamentarism. YES 344, NO 212, approved. 


Vote 0354: April 7, 1988. Nelson Jobim sought to institute new rules for the selection of for the highest 
appeal court. Four would be nominated by the president, four by the Camara, and three by the Supreme 
court itself. The nominees would face a public confirmation hearing (like the U.S. Senate) and then 
would need to win 2/3 approval from the Senators. YES is for Jobim’s suggested procedures. YES 196, 
NO 232, defeated. 


Vote 0471: April 21, 1988. Would change language concerning the budget authorization law, adding two 
elements: Congress would require details on outlays of capital, and the executive would be required to 
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submit bimonthly reports on the implementation of the budget. YES is for increased Congressional 
oversight of the federal budget. YES 312, NO 83, approved. 


Vote 0477: April 22, 1988. Would require the Congress to approve the federal budget. If the budget 
were not approved by the end of the legislative session, the president would be able to implement it by 
decree. Provides that the legislative session will not end until the budget is approved. YES is for 
increased efficiency in producing and implementing the budget. YES 275, NO 96, defeated. 


SUPPORT FOR EXECUTIVE 


Vote 0005: January 28, 1988. Rewords the preambie. Centrao’s new version removes CS allusions to 
direct democracy. YES means adopt the new preamble, NO means maintain CS. YES 248, NO 227, 
defeated. 


Vote 0624: June 3, 1988. Five-year term for incumbent president, Jose Sarney. YES 328, NO 222, 
approved. 


Vote 0320: March 23, 1988. This amendment would give a five-year mandate to future presidents. 
While not formally affecting Sarney himself, it was an important victory for his strategy of winning a 
five-year term for himself in the text. YES is for 5 years, NO is for 4 years. YES 304, NO 223, 
approved. 


Vote 0965: August 31, 1988. The question of whether runoff elections for mayor would take effect for 
the first time in 1988. YES means suspend runoffs this year, NO means maintain them. YES 293, NO 
221, approved. 


Vote 0633: June 15, 1988. Deputy Rosa Prata moves to postpone the municipal elections scheduled for 
1988. YES 111, NO 347, defeated. 


ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM 


Vote 0048: February 10, 1988. Centrao amendment on right to property removes the language whereby 
the right to private property is subject to owner’s observance of its “social function.” YES supports 
Centrao’s trying to kill this language. YES 236, NO 248, defeated. 


Vote 0090: February 24, 1988. Two dozen amendments to the Centrao version of the chapter on social 
rights. The chapter would now protect against arbitrary dismissal of a workers by an employer, but 
leaves the details up to further legislation. YES is for Centrao’s compromise accord on the chapter; NO 
is to vote with the leftist parties not in the accord. YES 373, NO 151, approved. 


Vote 0785: August 17, 1988. On the right to strike. Would suppress language giving workers 
competence to decide when they should strike. YES removes the language, NO maintains it. YES 112, 
NO 287, defeated. 


Vote 0485: April 27, 1988. This was an attempt to approve the Centrao’s version of Title VIII, Chap. 
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I, the Economic and Social Order, so that the ANC could move on. An interparty accord to approve the 
Centrao’s draft (chapter by chapter) temporarily failed at this point, because of controversy over the 
definition of “national firm.". YES is for the Centrao’s version, NO support the CS version, which had 
been criticized as nationalist and "xenophobic." YES 210, NO 279: the amendment was neither approved 
nor rejected. The next day, after a new accord, it was approved. 

Vote 0131: March 1, 1988. According to this amendment by Dep. Cid Saboia, if someone fires an 
employee unjustly, and for any reason that employee cannot return to work immediately, then the worker 
will receive an indemnity from the unfair employer, as provided for by further legislation. YES is for 
the indemnity. YES 147, NO 213, defeated. 


Vote 0102: February 25, 1988. Amendment by Dep. Antonio Perosa that adapts CS text, retaining a 
6-hr. day for workers in continuous duties but adding the phrase “except as provided for by collective 
bargaining.” YES is for the amendment, which was supported by the left. YES 324, NO 125, approved. 


Vote 0136: March 2, 1988. Confirms that only one union should represent each sector of workers. YES 
is for union monopoly, no is for plurality. YES 340, NO 103, approved. 


Vote 0943: August 30, 1988. An amendment by Dep. Nelson Jobim on the legality of expropriating 
productive land for agrarian reform. YES says it is possible to expropriate productive land; NO says no. 
YES 186, NO 233, defeated. 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


Vote 0061: February 11, 1988. Institutes collective writ of mandamus (permits class action suit). YES 
is for writ of mandamus. YES 326, NO 103, approved. 


Vote 0149: March 3, 1988. Direct democracy, or “popular sovereignty." Provides for referenda, 
plebiscites, peoples’ initiatives, and peoples’ veto. YES is for these measures of direct democracy. YES 
360, NO 89, approved. (The people’s veto was struck down later, in the second round of voting.) 


Vote 0291: March 18, 1988. This amendment tries to put certain of the Rules of Congress (Regimento 
Interno) into the constitutional text: proportionality of party representation on the leadership (known as 
the Table) and in committees, and the responsibilities of committees. YES puts these provisions into the 
text. YES 334, NO 67, approved. 


Vote 0402: April 13, 1988. This amendment would prohibit the military from intervening to maintain 
internal order. YES is for such a prohibition, NO would allow the Armed Forces to intervene. YES 
102, NO 326, defeated. 


Vote 0756: August 10, 1988. Allows death penalty. YES is for, NO is against. YES 93, NO 289, 
defeated. 


Vote 0959: August 31, 1988. Whether censorship is disallowed for artistic as well as political and 
ideological reasons. Amendment made by a deputy who was also an evangelical minister. YES says 
censorship is only outlawed for political reasons, NO says it is also prohibited on artistic grounds. YES 
98, NO 325, defeated. 
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The basis of voting behavior is becoming less dependent on collective 
identification than on individual preferences. Using the ICPSR data, we 
examine the influence of socio-demographic variables on the intent to vote 
for left-wing parties within three occupational groups. Using meta- 
analytical procedures we examine the extent of homogeneity in these 
relationships across the targeted countries. Our findings point to the 
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moderate the in-group relationships and are politically operational, to an 
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INTRODUCTION 


Generations of social scientists have been educated in the truism that class 
differentiation represents most aspects of the political conflict in many European nations. 
This truism was summarized by Seymour Martin Lipset (1959:223-224) who argued that 
"the most important single fact about political party support is that virtually every 
economically developed country the lower income groups vote mainly for the parties on 
the left, while the higher income groups vote for the parties on the right." In the last 
three decades, Western European countries have grown similar in terms of their 
economic development and social structure. All the same, differences still exist in the 
level of affluence and the political settings of the various countries. Numerous studies 
have established the theme of the decline of cleavage politics evident by the increasing 
failure of group identities to explain political behavior. This decline has been explained 
by three basic rationale: First, changes within the social structures of nations (Rose and 
Urwin, 1969); second, the increasing importance of issues within the personal vote choice 
(Nie, Verba and Petrocik 1976; Budge and Farlie, 1983); third, the combination of the 
aforementioned rationalizations has contributed in value changes, which have brought 
new issues into the political agenda (Inglehart, 1979 and 1984; Dalton, 1988). These 
explanations have resulted in the expansion of the scope of politics to include additional 


dimensions, which although refined the academic analysis, introduced a more complex 


universe for analysts, researchers and above all, the individual voter. 


This paper deals with the determinants of group choice both across and within 
countries, namely the effect of the socio-demographic variables on voting for left parties 
within three occupational groups in Western Europe. Lipset and Rokkan (1967) 
provided the most influential explanation to the influence of social structures on politics. 
Political cleavages were basically portrayed as reflecting enduring social and economic 
divisions within society. Alford’s (1963) class-voting index corroborated this hypothesis 
and found that manual workers in English speaking democracies were more likely to 
vote and support the left-wing parties than non-manual workers. 

At the level of the individual voter, early American voting studies, found that 
socio-demographic variables played a major role in the individual’s vote choice. In the 
early 1960’s, the Michigan school, treating party identification as a psychological 
phenomenon, incorporated the importance of the socio-demographic variables within 
their own research. Nie, Verba and Petrocik (1976) questioned the effect of socio- 
demographic characteristics resulting from an enduring party identification, and 
hypothesized that the vote decision is influenced by critical events, and by issues. 

Social structure was an important predictor of party choice in most countries in 
the 1960’s but a poor predictor in the 1980’s. By the 1980’s there was a significant 
reduction in the amount of variance in voting for left parties explained by social 
structure (Franklin et al. 1992). The sense of identification between particular groups and 


the political parties that formerly represented their interests was found to be waning as 


well. Gallagher, Laver and Mair (1992) observed a convergence of partisan preferences 


of traditional social classes in a number of European countries, evident by a decrease in 
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the ‘Alford index’ values. Ambrosius and Hubbard (1989) found in a recent study that 
in comparison to the 1950’s, there has been a significant change within the occupational 
environment of the work force. The occupational environment has altered, allowing for 
a decrease in the number of self-employed and an increase in blue and white collared 
workers as well. Their estimates show that there has been a dramatic decrease of close 
to 21% in agricultural employment, an increase of 17% in the service sector, while the 
number of industrial workers has remained more or less stable. 

In a recent work, Amir, Cohen and Sugarman (1993) have studied the effect of 
occupation on vote intention and left-right self-placement in ten Western European 
countries. By using a new methodological framework, meta-analysis, they pointed to 
the complexity of occupation as an indicator of voting behavior. They have found that 
although the relationship between occupation and political orientations are low, they are 
all-the-same mediated by socio-demographic variables. 

In the present study, which is a follow-up of the previous research (Amir, Cohen 
and Sugarman, 1993), we try to sharpen the earlier findings by analyzing one particular 
and specific aspect of political behavior: voting for left-wing parties coupled with the 
respondents’ occupational group. Our interest lies in the necessity to discover if the 
socio-demographic or moderator variables that influence voting in general, have the 
same regulating effect on specific aspects of the vote decision. Using this rationale, we 
decided to analyze the population that voted for left-wing parties by using meta-analysis 


in order to search for in-group differences. In order to test our hypothesis that there are 


in-group differences within the European work force, we chose occupation as our 
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independent variable. This choice was not arbitrary as occupation reflects an 
amalgamation of different traits within the population, such as personal choice, social 
influences, and education. As with the previous study, we again differentiated between 
three occupational groups in order to locate operational differences, if any, within the 
socio-demographic variables of each group. The three occupational sub-groups chosen 
were; white/blue collar; employed/not employed; and self employed/employed. 

The aim of this paper is twofold. First, to examine the relationships between three 
occupational variables and voting for left parties. Second, to study the effects of socio- 
demographic variables as moderators in the relationships between the three occupational 
variables and voting for left-wing parties. We hypothesize that there are meaningful 
relationships between the three occupational variables and voting for left-wing parties 
and that these relationships or part there-of are situationally specific and do not lend 
themselves to generalizations across countries. 

Part one will discuss the influence of the social structure and the different 
occupational groups on voting behavior and the theoretic rationale of the relevance of 
the socio-demographic variables. Part two will describe meta-analysis in general, and 
the meta-analytical design of this study in particular. Part three will introduce the 
results of the main effect and moderator analysis. Finally, we will discuss our findings 
and their implications and suggest a prospective outline for future analysis. While 


voting study research has been published ad nauseam, meta-analysis is a fresh approach 


to comparative politics in general and voting behavior in particular. 
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PART 1: THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Class-voting relates mainly to the classical division between blue and white collar 
workers, which have been highly associated with the level of income and social status. 
This traditional division has, over the years, lost its potency, as agricultural and 
industrial employment have decreased in most countries, while the service sector has 
increased dramatically, resulting in a high level of cross-over voting. Therefore, a 
different conceptualization of the occupational variable in which additional elements 
might play a role, is needed. We have taken this variable and broken it down into three 
sub-groups: white/blue collar; employed/not employed; and self employed/employed 
Our decision was based on conceptual realities of the 1980’s where traditional 
occupational sub-groups were not evident, resulting in the need for a new definition of 
this variable. The category employed/not employed was based on our hypothesis that 
differences in voting patterns might be influenced by the respondents’ belonging to the 
work force or not. Another differentiation resulted in the third occupational variable 
that distinguished between those respondents that were self-employed and those that 
were employees. 

We have chosen the five most frequently examined variables, education, gender, 
age, income and religion in order to demonstrate their relationship with voting for left- 
wing parties. The study was aimed at examining whether the standard socio-economic 


variables are politically operative, or that these variables modify the vote choice within 


each occupational group. 
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Education is considered the one most important variable in determining political 
behavior (Campbell et al., 1960; Milbrath, 1965; Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980). 
Educated people not only have a higher voter turnout, but also actively participate in 
the campaigns and other activities. While European societies historically applied an 
elitist model to public education, since World War II there had been an expansion in the 
educational opportunities, within all sectors of the population. Along with this came an 
increase in the information resources available to the public and the technological 
advances have generated a demand for a more educated worker. School enrollment, as 
a proportion of the population of secondary school age, increased and has already been 
reflected in the new working class of the 1980’s. This increase in educational 
opportunities, has helped to reduce the traditional gender inequalities within the 
European educational system. This exposure has politically socialized the female cohorts 
who have, since the late 1970's, closed the gender gap in voting turnout. 

During the 1960’s, men were the dominant voters but the statistics of voting 
patterns over the last 30 years have put this theory to rest. Although the number of 


women in the work force has not drastically changed over the last 20 years, feminist 


issues have risen in importance. These "feminist" issues, although important to working 


women of all classes, are mainly espoused by the left-wing parties which have benefited 
from the vote of women in the work force. While the influence of gender has 
diminished, age still can be considered an important predictor of voting behavior. 
Campbell et al. (1960:494) found that "a steady and at times spectacular increase of vote 


participation as a function of age." The declining group loyalties vary with age as older 


voters are more conservative and retain the classical cleavages (Butler and Stokes, 1974). 
In contrast, the young cohorts who join the electorate have discarded these classical 


group identities and for them, voting for left-wing parties can be explained by other 


mediating factors (Franklin et al. 1992). This suggests the effect of age as a catalyst for 


the in-group differentiation. 

In post-war Europe, as social-democracy was on the rise, the social and 
institutional ties between the worker and the parties increased. For the blue collar 
worker, joining one of the trade unions was part of the job process, allowing the union 
to increase in political strength from which left-wing parties benefitted. As the 
population became more educated, and more prosperous, the technological advances led 
to a sharp decline in the number of manual workers within the work force from an 
average of 70 percent in Austria, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom in the 1950’s to 48 percent in 1980 (quoted in Gallagher, Laver and 
Mair, 1992). These changes in the social structure have broken down the traditional class 
divisions as determinants of the vote, and once again had the strongest effect on the 
youngest cohorts. 

Religion can be considered another important characteristic that differentiates 
between left and right (Laponce, 1972; Seliger, 1976). More recent empirical analysis has 
demonstrated that religion is also a major factor influencing the vote. This confirms that 
social class is one of the most powerful bases for political cleavage towering above other 
variables when it is not dominated by ethnic cleavages such as religion, language or race 


(Rose and Urwin, 1969; Lijphart, 1979; Rose, 1974; 1974a). In the 1960’s, countries where 


religious divisions were salient, had a stronger impact on party choice than social class 
(Rose and Urwin, 1969; Lijphart, 1979). There is strong evidence that the impact of 
religion on vote choice has declined, which is shown by a decline in church attendance 
over the last thirty years’ and by the declining cohesion of those who attend church on 
a regular basis (Gallagher, Laver and Mair 1992). 

In summation, the contraction of both the traditional working class and the 
declining church attendance do justify the consistently weak influence of the socio- 
demographic variables on voting behavior. The basis of voting behavior is becoming 
less dependent on collective identification than on individual preferences. Our interest 
is to examine their influence on the economic class-structure within the three 
occupational variables that have been previously discussed, and to examine the extent 
of homogeneity in these relationships across the targeted countries. We consider 
homogeneity in this context to mean, that occupation is politically relevant and although 
other differences within groups are apparent as well, they are not politically 
meaningful. Dalton (1988) suggests that Europe is shifting towards individualistic and 
fragmented political responses, replacing the sub-cultural basis of previous decades. In 
light of this reality, education and age have been found to have the highest influence as 


in-group differentiators on both vote intention and left-right self-placement (Amir, Cohen 


and Sugarman, 1993). 
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PART 2: METHODOLOGY 


Meta-Analysis 


Meta-analysis was first introduced by Glass in 1976 as a new comprehensive 
method aimed at estimating the average effect of independent variables on dependent 
variables across a large number of studies. The term "meta-analysis" was meant to stress 
the uniqueness of this method in comparison to primary and secondary analysis. Glass’ 
approach emphasized the influence of specific factors inherent in the research design on 
the resulting effect size. Later, the Glass, McGaw & Smith (1981) procedure involved 
generating a standard by which to measure the size of effects obtained from individual 
studies (i.e., mean difference or Pearson’s r), creating a distribution of such findings and 
from the distribution computing an average effect size that would represent the best 
estimate of the expected population effect. 

Building on Glass (1976), the meta-analytical procedures proposed by Hunter, 
Schmidt & Jackson (1982) and Hunter and Schmidt (1990) involved extracting 
information from relevant studies and then statistically cumulating their findings. Their 
contribution lay in the use of sample weighted estimates as a more accurate measure of 
correlations. Moreover, the artifactual attenuating effects of instrument unreliability and 
range restriction were removed in order to correct the estimated correlations. Finally, 


they suggested the method for testing the situational specificity hypothesis that the 


variance in observed effect size is due solely to artifacts.? This study utilizes the meta- 
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analysis of effect sizes r, aimed at the determination of the population effect size, and 
the homogeneity of the findings. It is assumed that each sample effect size r represents 
a deviation from its population effect size rho, and since correlations are known to 
become more stable as sample size increases, more wight is assigned to large-N studies. 

In order to reject the situational specificity hypothesis, all the observed variance 
in the dependent variable should be accounted for by the sampling error, and the 
residual variance should become zero. In this case, the percentage of observed variance 
accounted for by sampling error would be 100 percent, as an indication of homogeneity. 
If most of the variance is accounted for by sampling error then the correlation can be 
generalizable across situations. The use of meta-analytical procedures seems conceptually 


appropriate for an attempt to find answers for the previously mentioned hypotheses. 
The answers to the above questions would help resolve the argument about the ability 


of occupational characteristics to explain voting behavior. 

We used the Hunter, Schmidt and Jackson (1982) meta-analytic procedure that 
aggregates correlation coefficients across a collection of empirical studies and corrects 
for the presence of statistical artifacts in order to provide unbiased estimates of 
population relationships. The method consists of four basic steps: first, the estimation 
of population mean correlations and variance, second, the correction for statistical 
artifacts, third, determining the homogeneity of the samples, followed by the final step 
which is the moderator analysis as suggested by Hunter and Schmidt (1990). 

A population effect size can be interpreted reliably only if the data set is 
sufficiently homogeneous. Homogeneity can be determined on the basis of three 


indicators: first, if most of the variance of the observed correlations is accounted for by 
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sampling error, then this requirement is met. Hunter et al. (1982) suggest that at least 
75 percent of the observed variance should be explained by artifacts such as sampling 
error. Second, Hunter et al. provide a chi-square test of homogeneity for the variance 
across studies. If the test is not significant, there is strong evidence that there is no true 
variation across studies, although the test may be significant but negligible in magnitude. 
The third indicator of homogeneity states that the residual standard deviation should be 
smaller than that of the population effect size. 

If the meta-analysis has shown that the data set is heterogeneous, the researcher 
looks for moderator variables that may account for the remaining systematic variation. 
This is accomplished by breaking down the data into at least two subsets with respect 
to a theoretically relevant variable. Within each subset separate meta-analyses are 
computed. Hunter and Schmidt (1990) suggest that a moderating effect would be 
confirmed if the differences in the mean effect size (correlation) between subsets are 
significant. 

The main goal of the meta-analysis procedures for this research will be to provide 
us with a main effect analysis of the relationship between the research variables. This 
will enable us to: (1) provide an unbiased estimate to the population correlations of each 
of the occupational variables to the two voting behavior variables; (2) determine based 
on the percentage of variance across samples, the chi-square test and the residual 
variance whether the relationships of the occupational variables to voting for left parties 


are moderated by other variables; (3) find out which of the standard socio-demographic 
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variables serve as moderators in the relationships between social structure and vote 


choice. 


Research Description: The Rational for Using Secondary Data in this Study 


For this study, data from the Euro-Barometer series allowed us to analyze ten 
countries: Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom,’ together amounting to 40 samples. While meta- 
analysis usually extracts correlational measures from published and unpublished 
manuscripts, we decided to utilize the raw data for the following reasons: 

1. The Euro-Barometer is a well documented source of data collection that is widely 
used by most scholars. 

2. The yearly studies were conducted simultaneously within all ten countries, assuring 
uniformity in terms of population parameter changes and the effect of history as threats 
to internal and external validity. 

3. The three sub-group variables were extracted from a single occupational variable, 
“occupation of self." These occupational variables as well as the independent variables 
(Age, Education, Income, Gender, Religion) were recoded into dichotomous categories. 

The traditional practice of voting studies has usually treated the socio- 
demographic variables independently as correlates of the vote, neglecting the possible 
interactions between the variables. Two major problems are associated with the use of 


correlational measures; first, the use of the correlation coefficient on nominal or ordinal 
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scale variables constitutes biased results. Second, another often cited problem in 


comparative studies is the tendency to compare correlation coefficients across samples 
of different sizes (Achen, 1977). 

Meta-analysis allows us to deal with these two problems that might threaten the 
external and internal validity of our findings by converting our measures of association 
(nominal and ordinal) to Pearson’s r.* Second, this study will employ meta-analytical 
procedures to overcome the problem of comparability of different sample sizes, and the 
issue of cross-country comparability. Although it has been suggested by Di Palma (1970) 
that the substantive contribution of this form of data variables might vary across 
borders, others claim that developments in the last 20 years have brought countries 
closer together in regard to population traits. Finally, meta-analysis enables us to 
determine the extent of homogeneity of the country samples in order to generalize on 
the relationships between in-group identities. Therefore, in order to produce the final 
results, the calculations underwent a two phase process. 

Stage one consisted of extracting ordinal or categorical measures of association 
(Chi-square values). Stage two involved the transformation of Chi-square, into the 
equivalent of Pearson’s r. Our treatment of the variables included an examination of 
three dimensions within the scope of occupational status. The first being "employment 
status," operationalized as either being employed or not employed. Second, "self 
employment," those within the work force that are self employed and those who are 
employees. Third, "type of occupation,” in terms of the traditional distinction between 


blue and white collar workers. We correlated the respondents’ answers to the question 
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"If general elections were held today, for whom you have voted"?, with their 
occupational grouping. We have created a dichotomous variable indicating whether the 
respondent would vote for a left-wing party or not. We followed Smith’s (1989) scales 
for the various countries, taking the communist, socialist, or social-democrats as "left- 
wing" parties. Support for left parties is used in this research as a measure of political 
support that is transparent to party-systems, and as representative of the most salient 
social division within the targeted countries. 

Our treatment of the independent variables consisted of extracting the socio- 
demographic variables into dichotomies. Male gender received a value of one, while 
female gender zero. We have utilized the survey question relating to the extent of 
religiosity of the respondent that was available in three of the four Euro-barometer 
series. We have constructed a dummy variable named "religious" which included all 
the respondents that indicated any extent of religiosity, that received the value of one, 
while all those respondents that replied that they did not consider themselves religious 
at all received the value zero. For the survey items indicating the respondent’s age 
(How old are you) and education (the age when the respondent completed full time 


education), we created dichotomous variables (30 years and under, and 31 years and 


up); and (19 academic years and less for medium and low level, and 20 academic years 


and higher for high level education). We chose to use income quartiles, collapsed into 
two categories low and high, for the sake of comparability. From this stage on, we have 
proceeded within the outlines of the traditional design of meta-analysis, namely working 


on an aggregate data file. 
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PART 3: FINDINGS 


The analysis of the data underwent two basic stages. Stage one, the main effect 
analysis, consisted of testing the situational specificity hypothesis i.e., that the data is 
homogeneous. In stage two we conducted a moderator analysis in which we tested the 


effect of moderator variables, based on previous findings, on left voting of the two 


occupational groups that were found heterogeneous in the main effect analysis 


(white/blue collar and self employed/employed). 
The results of the first stage of the meta-analytical procedures, the main effect 


analysis, are presented in Table 1. 


[PLACE TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


In this study, four Euro-barometer studies were used, with an average N of 
20,716. The correlations between each of the three occupational variables and the vote 
intention and the left-right self-placement, were generally modest ranging between 0.002 
to 0.263 (corrected weighted correlations). This is in line with the findings of most voting 
studies. One of the questions that interested us was the ‘generalizability’ of the 
relationships between the occupational variables and the tendency to vote for left parties. 
Meta-analysis enabled us to assess the possibility of other variables intervening in these 
relationships and allows us to question whether these relationships are general across 


samples, or are they effected by situational specific factors? These factors will allow us 
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to define possible in-group influences, and the extent to which each group is influenced 
by similar variables. 

The procedure that were utilized in this study were based on the design of 
Hunter, Schmidt and Jackson (1982), and Hunter and Schmidt (1990). These designs are 
aimed at finding the true population effect size and the homogeneity of the data set. 
These procedures weight the average of all correlations taking into account the sample 
size, and produces the r, for the population. We controlled only the statistical artifacts 
of sampling error although the method provides corrections for unreliability, as the latter 
was irrelevant for these types of variables. The data sets used in this research consisted 
of representative samples, and therefore the differences between the unweighted r and 
r, corrected by the meta-analysis, were minimal. The meta-analytical procedures average 
the sampling errors as well in order to correct for different sample sizes. If all the 
observed variance is accounted for by the sampling error and the residual variance 
equals zero, the percentage of observed variance accounted for by sampling error, would 
be 100% homogeneous. 

It was found that only in the correlation between employment status 
(employed/not employed) and voting for left parties the relationships are generalizable 
across different population groups and studies. The samples are homogeneous with 
respect to all three indicators of homogeneity (% of variance; C.I and the x’ test). The 


strength of the relationship between these variables is miniscular (0.038) suggesting that 


being within the work force does not condition in-group vote choice. A possible 


explanation for this finding is that belonging to the work force, being ‘employed’ is a 
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social norm, while being ‘not employed’ is perceived as a temporary state, even if it 
might be stable for quite a while. 

The two other occupational variables, blue/white collar and _ self- 
employed/employed, provide a more refined distinction within those belonging to the 
work force. The distinction between white and blue collar occupations will allow to 
assess the traditional class-voting pattern, while the distinction between self-employed 
and employees provides a different aspect of occupation, that does not reflect the 
substance of occupation. The employed/self-employed distinction, may nowadays reflect 
the classical cleavage between employers and employees, because a person can belong 
to blue collar occupations but be self-employed, or can be a white collar salaried 
employee with strong class tendencies. 

The correlations between blue and white collar workers and left-voting is higher 
than those of employment status and left-voting, and range between 0.002 and 0.241 
with an average effect size of 0.246 (a quarter of a standard deviation). An effect size 
refers to the strength of a relationship between a treatment and an outcome variable, and 
reflects the magnitude of the difference between two groups in standardized terms. This 
coefficient is free of the original measurement unit, and therefore can be validly 
compared. (See Cohen, 1977). Table 1 shows that the correlations between blue and 
white collar occupations and left-voting is moderate (weighted mean correlation 0.122), 
and that the relationships can not be validly generalized to other samples. Only 39.12 


percent of the variance across samples can be attributed to statistical artifacts. The 
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complementary variance (61.88%) can be explained by factors inherent in the samples - 
- moderator variables. 

The correlations between self-employment and left-voting are higher than those 
of the previous occupational group. The mean weighted correlation corrected for 
attenuation is 1.57 in the population, with a spread of 0.051-0.263. The samples in this 
case are heterogeneous by all three indicators, and 56.30 percent of the variance across 
samples can be explained by moderator variables. Based on these findings, and on the 
findings of Amir, Cohen and Sugarman (1993), we have conducted a moderator search 
within the theoretical and empirical framework of the study. We examined the effects 
of, age, education, gender, income and religiosity as moderator variables on the 
correlations between each of the two occupational variables that are effected by 


moderators, and voting for left parties. 


[PLACE TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 


Meta-analyses were performed for all eight sub-samples belonging to blue or 
white collar occupations. Table two reports the results of the meta-analysis for sub- 
samples of male vs. females, religious vs. non-religious, old vs. young, those with higher 
education vs. respondents with low and medium levels of education, and low vs. high 
income levels according to the design proposed by Hunter and Schmidt (1990). 

It was found that for those belonging to blue and white collar occupations, being 


of young age, or old age, does not alter the strength of the relationships with voting for 
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left parties. Both age groups have similarly modest correlations with the vote (0.131 and 
0.143 true population correlations for young, and old respectively). Gender does play 
a role in the one’s inclination to vote for left-wing parties. This was shown by the 
significantly stronger correlations of males to vote left, than of females (the true 
population effect size of males was 0.154, compared to 0.118 of females). Education was 
found to moderate the correlations, in the following manner: those with an education 
of under 13 years, were found to have a higher correlation with voting for left parties 
(0.162 r,) than those who have a higher educational level (0.123 r,). Defining oneself as 
religious plays no role in determining left voting in comparison to those who define 
themselves as non-religious within this population group. The correlations of both 
groups are very low (0.107 and 0.103). Income has a moderating effect within groups, 
where among high income blue and white collar workers, the weighted effect size was 
0.279 compared to 0.189 of the low-income groups. 

Another finding concerns the homogeneity of the correlations within groups. The 
correlations of the younger age cohort are homogeneous within groups, while the 
correlations of the older cohort are slightly moderated (38.23%) by other variables. 
Within males the relationships with left-voting are moderated by other variables, while 
females are 100% homogeneous. The differences within the less educated group are 
quite marked. A tremendous 88.11% of the variance in the correlations of those 
belonging to white and blue collar occupations and voting for left-wing parties is 
attributed to the effect of moderator variables, while among those who have a higher 


education, the correlations are homogeneous. The correlations of both religious and non- 
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religious blue and white collar workers are not moderated by other variables, which 
suggests a similar effect of religiosity across countries. Among the lower income group 
of both blue and white collar workers, the relationships are homogeneous across 


countries, while those with higher income are heterogeneous. 


[PLACE TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


As per table 2, the self-employed/employed group underwent meta-analyses on 
all eight sub-samples. Table three demonstrates the results for sub-samples of male vs. 
females, religious vs. non-religious, old vs. young, those with higher education vs. 
respondents with low and medium levels of education, and those with low vs. high 
income levels. 

Those that were under 30 years of age, differ on their left-vote tendencies than 
those of the higher age group with these differences being significant. The correlations 
of the younger age cohort are homogeneous (100%), while those over 31, show a higher 
correlation (0.157) that is heterogeneous and effected by moderator variables. Conversely 
from the previous occupational group, self-employed and employed males and females 
do not differ in terms of their relationships with voting for left parties. Education was 
found to moderate the correlations, in the following manner: those with an education 


of under 13 years, was found to have a higher correlation with voting for left parties 


(0.157 r,), this correlation being moderated by other variables, than those with a higher 


educational level (0.104 r,). The correlations of the higher education group are 
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homogenous, and can be generalized to other samples. As with the blue/white collar 
workers, being religious has no role in determining left-voting, although the correlations 


of this occupational group are slightly higher than those of the previous group. The 


relationships of both religious and non-religious employed and self employed workers 


are heterogenous, although moderately. As with the previous occupational group, 
income is a moderator variable, this time the effect is stronger than in the blue/ white 
collar group, and even higher for the low income group than for those with higher 


income. 


PART 4: DISCUSSION 


The decline of cleavage politics in Western Europe is once again shown to 
characterize the electoral arena of the last two decades. This paper, like many of the 
same genre, has found that the traditional political linkages of the European voter to the 
political parties that formerly represented group interests is on a decline. The initial 
intent of this paper was to reexamine the across-group differences and the reasons for this 
decline found by most voting studies by using a new and improved methodology. 

The findings suggest that some aspects of occupation can not be generalized 
across countries, and are influenced by moderator variables, mainly income, education 
age and gender. By using meta-analysis we were able to delve into the intricate 


problems of in-group differences. These in-group differences, it was found, have a 
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considerable effect on the across-group variations, which are more complex than originally 
thought. 

The main effect analysis has examined the different occupational aspects and their 
relation with the intent to vote for left-wing parties. This analysis has reaffirmed the low 
correlations found in most voting research, and suggests the multifacets of occupation 
as indicative of group identities reported by Amir, Cohen and Sugarman (1993). The 
employed/not employed category was found to be irrelevant in the decision to vote for 
left-wing parties and consistent across the targeted samples. However, in the remaining 
two occupational variables (blue/white collar and self employed/employed) it was 
found that the correlations were not uniform across all ten European countries and 
therefore, were affected by outside stimuli. 

The search for these stimuli became the point of departure for the moderator 
analysis, i.e the search for variables that are responsible for in-group differences. These 
variations effect the generalizability of the relationships across groups. The socio- 
demographic variables provide a useful theoretical framework for explaining the 
variance within groups. These variables, age, gender, education, income and religion are 
moderately correlated with voting for left wing parties, but income, gender and 
education were found to have differing effects within those belonging to the blue/ white 
collar groups. However, income, age and education were responsible for the within- 


group variations of the self-employed/employed category. 


The effect of income on both groups is interesting. Amir, Cohen and Sugarman, 


(1993) found that income had no moderating effect when entered with a mix of other 
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variables into a regression equation. The present research verified our speculation that 
income itself has a moderating effect in bloc voting. Among the two occupational 
groups, the effect of income of one group is a mirror image of the effect in the other 
group on both size of effect and homogeneity. 

Another interesting finding arose within the gender category of the blue/ white 
collared workers, where it was found that the correlations of males who voted for left- 
wing parties were slightly higher than those of females. While the relationships of males 
were heterogeneous across samples, those of females were homogeneous suggesting that 
these patterns are uniform across the targeted countries. Likewise, those with a higher 
level of education were found to be homogeneous, while those with a lower level of 
education were heterogeneous intimating that other situational variables have an 
influence. Both the effect of income and gender constitute interesting research questions 
for future research, and suggest the complexity of the effect of group identities in a 
changing world. 

Group identities are responsible for a modest part of the variation in European 
voting patterns. Still, there is much to be explained by factors other than those relating 
to social structure that were used in our two studies. Franklin et al. (1992:399) suggest 
that "In parallel to the decline of cleavage politics, all the countries...have seen an 
apparent rise in issue voting." The differences among countries, were not systematic, and 
suggest that the heterogeneity of the samples is rather arbitrary in nature. This can be 
attributed to the fact that by the 1980’s all the countries examined were in the midst of 


a decline process, although some countries experienced it earlier than others. The decline 
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of cleavage politics is then quite uniform, and urges for an alternative explanation for 


party choice that will have the same explanatory power as the almost outdated "good 


old" account of social structure. 
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Endnotes 


1. Although large part of the electorate do consider themselves as religious when asked 
at the Euro-Barometer series. The decline has been most precipitous in Catholic 
communities where it was initially highest (Ireland = no decline) see Amir, Cohen and 
Sugarman (1993). 


2. For an in-depth discussion see, Amir, Cohen and Sugarman (1993). 


3. The data utilized in this study were made available by the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political and Social Research. The data for Euro-Barometer 14, 19, 22 
and 23 were originally collected by Jacques-Rene Rabier, Helen Riffault and Ronald 
Inglehart. Nether the collectors of the original data nor the Consortium bear any 
responsibility for the analyses or interpretations presented here. 


4. We used the following formula: r = [ chi’ / (chi? + N) ] for the transformation 
process. Formulas for transforming various measures of association can be found in B. 


Mullen and R., Rosenthal. 1985. Basic Meta-Analysis: Procedures _and_ Programs, 
Hillsdale, N.J.:Erlbaum. 
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Table 1 


Meta-analysis results of the correlations between three occupational variables and 


Correlates unweighted r 


Employment status’ 


Vote left® 


Self employment?® 


Vote left 


Type of occupation‘ 


Vote left 


Note: k = the number of samples in each analysis; N = the total number of individua 
mean weighted correlation corrected for attenuation; c.i. = 95% confidence interval 


corrected for statistical artifacts; % = the percentage of variance across samples attr 
unaccounted for. 


*p<.001 “p<.01. tp <.05. 


1. 0=not employed; 1=employed 

2. Intend to vote for a Communist, Socialist, or a Social Democratic party if general 
3. O=self employed; 1=employed 

4. O=white collar; 1=blue collar 


pe 40 29155 0.039 0.038 - 
40 16817 0.156 0.157 0.051 
P| 40 16178 0.133 0.122 0.002 0 


and left vote intention . 


ob. VAR res. VAR 


-0.00040 100.00 


1 0.263 0.0051 0.00291 


2 0.241 0.00612 0.00372 102.01* 


iduals in the k samples; r = the mean unweighted uncorrected correlation; r, = the 
erval for r,; ob. VAR = variance of the uncorrected correlations; res. VAR = ob.VAR 
$ attributed to statistical artifacts and ; X° = a chi-square test for variance remaining 


eral elections were held today. 1=intentions to vote left O=intentions to vote right. 


Ci. % 
0.0010 28.42 
43.70 91.53" 
| 


Table 2 


Meta-analysis results of socio-demographic correlates of left voting' of blue and 


Correlates unweighted r 

Age 

30 years and under 0.116 0.1 
31 and over 0.050 0.2 


Gender 


Males 0.048 0.2€ 


Females 


Education 
13 years and under -0.135 0.4 
Over 13 years 0.003 0.2¢ 


Note: k = the number of samples in each analysis; N = the total number of individ 
mean weighted correlation corrected for attenuation; c.i. = 95% confidence inte 
corrected for statistical artifacts; % = the percentage of variance across samples a 
unaccounted for. 


*p<.001. “*p<.01. tp <.05. 


1.intend to vote for a Communist, Socialist, or a Social Democratic party if gene 
2.0=white collar; 1=blue collar. 


and white collar workers* 


res. VAR 


40.31 
64.76** 


336.45* 
48.34 


dividuals in the k samples; r = the mean unweighted uncorrected correlation; r, = the 
nterval for ob. VAR = variance of the uncorrected correlations; res. VAR = ob.VAR 
sles attributed to statistical artifacts and ; X* = a chi-square test for variance remaining 


jeneral elections were held today. 1=intentions to vote left O=intentions to vote right. 


ob. VAR % Z 
0.713 
0.147 0.008 0.000 99.32 
) 0.237 0.006 0.002 61.77 | 
2.27** 
} 0.260 0.006 0.002 56.89 70.31" 
- 0.008 0.000 100.00 38.93 
1.64¢ 
5 0.449 0.023 0.022 11.89 
} 0.243 0.041 0.003 76.53 


Table 2 (Continued) 


Meta-analysis results of socio-demographic correlates of left voting’ of blue and w 


Correlates unweighted r 
Religion 


Religious 
Non-religious 


Income 


Low® 


High* 0.007 0.26¢ 


Note: k = the number of samples in each analysis; N = the total number of individu 
mean weighted correlation corrected for attenuation; c.i. = 95% confidence interva 
corrected for statistical artifacts; % = the percentage of variance across samples att 
unaccounted for. 


““p:<2001.. 01... 08. 


1.intend to vote for a Communist, Socialist, or a Social Democratic party if genera 
2.0=white collar; 1=blue collar. 

3. Low=first two income quartiles 

4. High=second two income quartiles 


c.i. 
30 5985 0.122 0.107 - 
30 7216 0.109 0.103 - 
: 
37 4305 0.111 0.094 


d white collar workers* 


res. VAR 


ividuals in the k samples; r = the mean unweighted uncorrected correlation; r, = the 
erval for r,; ob. VAR = variance of the uncorrected correlations; res. VAR = ob. VAR 
S attributed to statistical artifacts and ; X* = a chi-square test for variance remaining 


neral elections were held today. 1=intentions to vote left O=intentions to vote right. 


0.006 0.000 100.00 29.64 0.23 

0.004 0.000 100.00 28.79 

a2" 

0.005 0.000 100.00 22.32 
0.269 0.004 0.004 49.34 81.07" 


Table 3 


Meta-analysis results of socio-demographic correlates of left voting’ of self-employed : 


Correlates unweighted r 

Age 

Under 30 years 5099 0.118 - 
Over 31 10433 0.157 0.038 0.277 


Gender 
Males 0.001 0.148 
Females -0.055 0.187 


Education 
12 years and below 0.069 0.244 


Over 13 years - 


Note: k = the number of samples in each analysis; N = the total number of individuals 
mean weighted correlation corrected for attenuation; c.i. = 95% confidence interval fo 
corrected for statistical artifacts; % = the percentage of variance across samples attrib 
unaccounted for. 


*p<.001. “*p<.01. tp <.05. 


1.intend to vote for a Communist, Socialist, or a Social Democratic party if general el 
2.0=employee; 1=self employed. 


ed and employees” 


res. VAR 


100.00 
49.51 


uals in the k samples; r = the mean unweighted uncorrected correlation; r, = the 
al for r,; ob. VAR = variance of the uncorrected correlations; res. VAR = ob.VAR 
tributed to statistical artifacts and ; X° = a chi-square test for variance remaining 


al elections were held today. 1=intentions to vote left O=intentions to vote right. 


220" 
0.005 0.001 S| 29.00 
i 0.006 0.003 80.78* 
1.45 
8 0.005 0.001 67.52 59.24** 
87 0.005 0.003 45.48 87.95* 
2.75" 
14 0.005 0.001 59.92 66.75** 
0.013 -0.003 100.00 23.14 


Table 3 (Continued) 


Meta-analysis results of socio-demographic correlates of left voting’ of self employed and emp 


Correlates k N unweighted r i c.i. ob.\ 
Religion 

Religious 30 6879 0.123 0.125 0.032 0.219 0.0 
Non-religious 29 6044 0.137 0.122 0.038 0.206 0.0 
Income 

Low? 37 4609 0.179 0.164 0.049 0.279 0.0 
High* 40 8932 0.145 0.150 0.106 0.195 0.0 


Note: k = the number of samples in each analysis; N = the total number of individuals in the k 
mean weighted correlation corrected for attenuation; c.i. = 95% confidence interval for r,; ob.V 
corrected for statistical artifacts; % = the percentage of variance across samples attributed to st 
unaccounted for. 


*p < 001. 06. 
2.0=employee; 1=self employed. 


3. Low=first two income quartiles 
4. High=second two income quartiles 


employees” 


res. VAR 


he k samples; r = the mean unweighted uncorrected correlation; r, = the 
ob.VAR = variance of the uncorrected correlations; res. VAR = ob.VAR 
to statistical artifacts and ; X* = a chi-square test for variance remaining 


ob.VAR % ¢ Z 
0.17 
0.006 0.002 64.85 46.26T 
0.006 0.001 71.54 40.53 
1.64+¢ 
0.011 0.105 68.73 53.83** ; 
0.004 0.000 89.26 44.81 ; 
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Abstract 


Members of Congress and Local Governments: Political Federalism 


By J. Theodore Anagnoson 
California State University, Los Angeles 


and J. Vincent Buck 
California State University, Fullerton 


August, 1993 


In this paper we report on the results of a survey and a series of interviews of 
California city managers and staff asking them about the relationships of their cities 
with their Members of Congress. The central hypothesis is that Members of 
Congress pay a great deal of attention to local governments, and that this attention is 
a function of the partisanship of the local area, the size of the city, whether the city is 
the home city of the Member, whether the local media infrastructure is well 
developed, and whether the city itself desires to develop and is assertive about 
developing its relationships with the federal government. 


There is partial support for the hypotheses about city size and whether the 
city is the home town of the Member, but the strongest evidence supports the 
hypothesis of closer contact with those cities that are assertive about developing such 


contacts. In general, there is a much lower level of contact than we expected, and the 
relationships are more reactive than proactive. 


« 


Since the publication of Richard Fenno’s Home Style: House Members and 
Their Districts, political scientists have given a great deal of attention to legislators in 
their districts and to the wide range of constituency activities they undertake. Most 
of this work has focused on the services and casework legislators provide to 
individual constituents. 


Less attention has been paid to the services that legislators provide for 
groups, organizations or governments in their districts. Often these services are 
distinguished from casework by lumping them into a category called projects. While 
noting that the distinction may be blurry, Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina define projects 
as "cases that involve large numbers of constituents, extraordinary amounts of public 
attention, federal grants or construction projects..." They additionally define project 
work as "helping business, groups and government in the district to secure 
government facilities, public works, grants and contracts" (Cain, Ferejohn and 
Fiorina, 1987, 70). Johannes defines projects strictly in terms of state and local 
governments: "’Projects’ refers to assisting state and local governments in their 
attempts to secure federal grants from agencies that possess discretion in allocating 
such funds." He distinguishes this from " ‘Pork Barrel’ activities which entail crafting 
legislative provisions to secure federal revenue sharing, contracts, buildings, dams, 
bridges or harbor dredging..." (Johannes, 1984, 2-3). 


The specific definitions need not concern us here except as they illustrate the 
range of activities that Members of Congress can perform for groups and 
organizations and which have been largely ignored in constituency studies that have 
stressed casework for individuals. While these activities or services are often 
performed for private groups or coalitions of public and private groups (such as the 
coalition of contractors, local governments and special districts that worked to obtain 
funding for the Los Angeles Metrorail project), the organizations that are of concern 
to us in this paper are a most important category of organizations: local governments 
in the congressperson’s district. 


The services that Members of Congress can provide to these local 
governments range from activities that political scientists and journalists have called 
"pork barreling," things like helping a city obtain a federal or state grant, loan, or 
administrative action, to more routine "status reports” on some action relating to the 
city that federal administrative agencies are considering. Sometimes these actions 
are routine; other times they are important and unique, with millions of dollars riding 
on a favorable outcome. Legislators also can attempt to get the attention of key 
persons in the legislature, bureaucracy or interest groups in Washington on behalf of 
a city. Or they might attempt to bring together disparate groups to accomplish these 
ends (Johannes, 1987, 2; Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina, 1987, 71; Buck and Cain, 1991, 
133). 


Providing services and being involved in projects have a certain value for 
Members of Congress greater than casework. Most notably projects affect more 
people, are more visible, involve more politically influential persons and are a good 
basis for credit claiming. On the other hand projects involve more work than 
casework, often come with opponents as well as supporters, and credit can be 
claimed whether one was greatly involved or not. 


Clearly there is a lot that Members of Congress can do for local government. 
The flip side of this is that local governments need this help. These things do not 
happen by themselves. As long as there are other levels of government that can take 
actions that can influence the well-being of local governments, and can do it in a 
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manner which advantages some and disadvantages others, there will be a need for 
individuals who can intervene to bring about favorable outcomes. Members of 
Congress therefore ought to be important to local governments. 


Local government too, ought to be important to legislators. They are the 
center of the district’s "political infrastructure." Local officials both elected and 
appointed are in day to day contact with the problems of the district and with the 
most important political and economic actors. Each councilmember has his or her 
own political network. If you were to look for the most informed, active and 
organized citizens in any community the best place to start would be with the city 
council. If you were to look for where the most active support or -- more importantly 
-- opposition to a congressperson might be, local councils would also be good starting 
points. 


Therefore, legislators who are particularly helpful to local governments can 
develop reputations concerning their constituency work that are useful in warding off 
serious opposition, convincing ambitious politicians of their own party and the 
opposition that more fruitful opportunities to "move up" in the political system lie 
elsewhere. A poor performance could increase dissatisfaction with political elites 
and lead to difficulties in gaining reelection, just as a good performance can help to 
assure reelection. 


The relationships with local governments might be especially important in 
those constituencies where the other elements of the social, economic, or political 
infrastructure are weak, as if so often the case in California. For instance, in newly 
developing suburban areas where people have not resided long or where the local 
media are not well developed, a congressperson’s relationships with local 
governments could substitute for the elements of the political infrastructure that are 
not present. 


Cain Ferejohn and Fiorina state that over 2/3 of their congressional 
respondents actively solicit grants for their districts (CFF, 1987, 73) and they 
conclude in their study, The Personal Vote, after considering the evidence in 
constituent perceptions of legislator services: 


..seeking Out grants and publicizing the grants awarded do result in a 
greater proportion of constituents who recall something special the 
representative has done for the district, who believe he or she would be 
helpful if the occasion arose and who like their representative’s 
attentiveness to the constituency (Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina, 1987, 152). 


Given these important activities and the importance of the relationship to 
local government it is puzzling that more attention has not been given to these 
constituency activities of Members of Congress. Cain et. al. suggest that 
"constituency service primarily involves casework..." (71), but this distinction is as 
they admit blurry. Survey responses suggest that —— are nearly as likely to 


be aware of projects as of casework in the United States. When respondents to a 
national survey were asked about their recollections of their Member of Congress in 
1978, 14.9% mentioned casework while 29% mentioned district service and 12% 
specifically mentioned local problems or projects (103-104). 


Although the area of legislator-local government relationships has not been as 
extensively studied as the area of casework, still, several areas of study touch upon 
the relationship between legislators and the local governments in their districts. 


Several studies of how federal funds are distributed are relevant, in particular, 
the extent to which federal fund distributions benefit overseeing congressmen on the 
authorizing and appropriating committees. Most federal grant-in-aid funds are 
distributed to state and local governments. Almost every study of federal funding 
distributions has found that the direct political benefits of federal funds, where they 
exist at all, tend to be small. There are many cases where overseeing congressmen 
can not be found, even after controlling for need, eligibility and any demographic 
factors, to be benefitting directly from their positions (Anagnoson, 1980; Ferejohn, 
1974; Ray, 1980; Rich, 1989). 


A related set of studies have dealt with the process of applying for federal 
funds. Here we should distinguish between the overtly political processes of applying 
for funds directly from Congress, as in Ferejohn’s study of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and programs where funding discretion lies with an executive branch 
Ry — 1974). Anagnoson’s study of the U.S. Department of Housing and 

rban Development and the U.S. Economic Development Administration found 
that overtly the process could be described -- and was, by many participants -- as 
"political." But in fact the political nature of the process was a veneer, covering over 
relatively non-political processes of grant processing (Anagnoson, 1980, 1983a). 
Announcements were very political (Anagnoson, 1983a), as one might conclude from 
Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina’s studies of "credit-claiming." Mayer's recent work on 
Department of Defense contracting comes to the same conclusion on a process 
which is much more visible and, seemingly, "overtly political” (Mayer, 1991). 


Another set of studies approaches the issue of legislator-local government 
relationships from the other end: how local governments accomplish their goals in 
Washington. These studies are often concerned with inter-governmental lobbying 
and the role of collective organizations that represent local governments, such as the 
International City Managers’ Association (ICMA), the U.S. League of Cities, etc. 
(Haider, 1974; Hays, 1991; Peterson, 1981; Thomas, 1992). Legislators are often 
crucial in helping local governments accomplish their ends in these studies. 


In their comparative legislative study, Cain et. al. included some information 
relevant to local projects, although not specifically local government projects. They 
report that in national surveys, 15% of the American general public and 26% of the 
British public considered protecting the district to be the most important 
representative role (Cain, et. al., 1987, 38). They point out that this role is less 
realistic in the centralized British parliamentary system; however, to the British 
respondents, this was the most important representative role. 


Perhaps the most relevant study is Buck and Cain’s "British MPs and Their 
Constituencies” (Buck and Cain, 1990). They looked at eight British constituencies 
and the involvement of MPs in those constituencies. In the part of their article that 
specifically looks at the relationship between MPs and local government officials, 
they find that, although MPs rarely took the initiative on projects, they were often 
involved in such projects and were valued for their participation. Their involvement, 
however, was greatly influenced by the partisan make-up of the local government; 
they rarely helped local governments controlled by their opponents. Conflict often 
occurred when MPs tried to claim credit for the success of such projects. 


Goal of the survey. In this study we examine the relationships that exist 
between local governments in California and the Members of Congress who 
represent the residents of these cities. We surveyed city managers throughout 
California, asking about the interactions that local government officials have with 
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Members of Congress. The study addresses important questions of representation 
and federalism, looking at an important < of how legislators relate to their 
districts, how local governments relate to the federal government, and what the 
different levels of government can do for each other. 


Specifically, we asked California city managers: 


--how frequently their city contacts the federal government and on what kinds 
of issues; 

--how they contact the federal government and who in their city is most likely 
to do so; 

--how helpful the congressperson or staff members are in meeting the needs 
of the city; 

--how much attention the Member of Congress pays to the city; and 

--whether the city uses lobbyists to accomplish its goals vis a vis the federal 
government. 


We are interested in what specifically a congressperson might do for local 
government, with whom they have their most frequent contacts, and what other 
routes cities are likely to use to gain their ends. Further, we were interested in what 
impact city size, the partisan nature of the city, and the presence of an 
intergovernmental relations specialist or outside lobbyist has on these relationships. 


Hypotheses. Our central hypotheses is that Members of Congress pay a great 
deal of attention to local governments for all of the reasons stated above: to create a 
good image, to avoid dissatisfaction, to ward off opposition and to insure reelection. 
Additionally we noted above that Cain et. al. pointed out that 2/3 of their American 


respondents actively solicited grants for their districts, and that at least 12% of 
individuals asked in a national survey recall their congressperson helping with a local 
problem or project. 


Second, we hypothesize -- following the findings of Buck and Cain -- that aid 
to cities will be given in a partisan manner. That is, Members of Congress will assist 
those cities which the majority of voters or the majority of the council share their 
partisan orientation. 


Third, Members of Congress will pay most attention to the largest cities in 
their districts. This is where most of the voters will be, where the media are most 
likely to be strongest and where the strongest opponents are most likely to come 
from. 


Members of Congress will pay the most attention to the cities in which they 
live. They probably have the most friends and contacts here and perhaps built their 
political career in this city. It is to be expected that this city will have more access to 
the congressperson than other cities. Statistically, this city has the best chance of 
being the largest city, in addition. 


Fourth, Members of Congress will pay more attention to cities in those 
districts where the media infrastructure is not well developed. In those districts 
where the media is dominated by metropolitan newspapers and television stations, 
Members of Congress will not be able to establish their reputation through the 
media. Therefore they are more likely to use other methods, such as being especially 
sensitive to the needs of local governments. 


Fifth, Members of Congress will work more closely with those cities that 
actively pursue their interests with the federal government, specifically those cities 
that have an Intergovernmental Relations specialist (IGR) or which hire lobbyists to 
pursue their federal interests or goals. It seems unlikely that if a city goes to the 
trouble to extend itself in the lobbyist(IGR area that it will ignore the 
congressperson. 


Sixth, Members of Congress will not work actively with cities which are 
ideologically opposed to federal programs. If the city does not want to pursue any 
federal programs, there may not be much to work on together. These cities are the 
most conservative Republican cities, we hypothesize. 


California is atypical. As most readers of this paper are aware, California is 
not typical of the nation as a whole. Of most significance here is that the party 
structure is notably weak, local elections are nominally non-partisan, and most cities 
have a council-manager form of government with a weak mayor. As a result of its 
progressive history, Californians have a general philosophical tendency towards 
professional, non-political local government. During this period congressional 
districts were generally redistricted to be non-competitive. 


The Sample 


We purchased a set of mailing labels for every city in California above 1,500 in 
population from the International City Managers’ Association and used them to 
conduct both a pre-test of the questionnaire and the final sampling. ICMA provided 
420 labels, of which 28 were used for a pretest in Winter and Spring, 1991. After 
revising the questionnaire, we sent out the final survey in Fall, 1991, to all of the 
remaining cities except Los Angeles. One of the labels turned out to be a bad 
address. We finally received 288 usable replies, for a response rate of approximately 


73%. 


Where a city was represented by more than one congressperson, we asked the 
city manager to comment on his relationship with the congressperson who 
represented the larger portion of the city. There were 55 such places, although some 
had populations too small (under 1,500) to be included in the sample. Most of these 
cities had lopsided divisions, i.e., one congressional district included most of the city. 
For each, we identified the major district and gave the city manager the option of 
responding to each Member of Congress if desired. Two city managers did so. Their 
replies are each separate cases, so that the 288 cases represent 286 cities. 


While the sample excludes Los Angeles, a city of 3,500,000, it includes San 
Francisco, San Diego, San Jose, and the other large cities of the state. Los Angeles 
was excluded because it is represented by at least 13 congressional districts. Since 
each city manager or administrator was asked to comment upon the relationships 
with one or two congressional offices, there seemed to be no easy way to survey the 
City of Los Angeles. 


Usable replies were received from cities in every population category and 
region of the state. The sample includes every congressional district except the 3rd, 
represented by Rep. Robert T. Matsui (D), which consists of the City of Sacramento 
and its eastern suburbs, a part of which was surveyed on the pretest, and the 24th, 
represented by Rep. Henry Waxman (D), which contains only one city plus a portion 
of Los Angeles. The number of replies received per congressional district ranged 
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from zero to 19. Appendix A contains tables showing the distribution by population 
category, region of the state and congressional district. 


In broad terms, then, we consider the sample to representative of California 
cities, as one would expect with a response rate of approximately 70%. 


In addition, to further our understanding of the Congress-local government 
relationship and to help develop the questionnaire, over a period of two years in the 
late 1980s, we interviewed 16 individuals who worked for local government or 
Congress, including two city managers and two Members of Congress. Also included 
in this number were several individuals who had worked in both areas. 


Findings 


]. Frequency of Contacts. 


Our first hypothesis is that most cities will have relatively frequent contacts 
with the congressperson or his/her staff. The sources for this hypothesis are the 
literature on the strength of incumbency and the ability of existing congressmen to 
gain re-election, the literature on the growth of staff and the volume of mail, and the 
quotes above from Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina. We envisioned these relationships as 
frequent and proactive in the sense that the congressperson would come to the city 
government with ideas and proposals. 


The alternative hypothesis is that contacts will be infrequent and reactive, i.e., 
that Members of Congress would do what was required or asked of them, but only if 
the city asked. Only infrequent contacts with the congressperson and his/her staff 
will occur. 


Table 1 gives the per cent of cities which reply in the two categories toward 
the "Very Frequent" end of a five point scale ranging from "Very Frequent" to 
"Infrequent" to a series of questions on 


-the frequency of their contacts with.the federal government, 

-how they interact with the federal government when they need to accomplish 
some goal, 

-how much contact various individuals on the city government have with the 
Congressman and his/her staff. 


In addition, the same percentage is shown for smaller cities (25,000 or less in 
population) and for larger cities (populations of 50,000 or more), in order to test the 
hypothesis on city population size. 


We asked the cities "how frequent are your city’s contacts with the federal 
government on" a whole series of matters ranging from "routine implementation of 
grants to "getting a local federal facility to cooperate with local needs." Jn general, 
none of these questions produced more than 15% of the cities answering in either of the 
top two categories, 1.e., few cities have very frequent or frequent contact with the federal 
government over any of these issues. There are substantial differences between the 
larger and smaller cities, with the larger cities being as much as two or three times 
likely to have very frequent contact, but still, the highest percentage of cities having 
7 —_— contact (the top two categories of the five point scale) was still only 
16.7%. 
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We asked further what route the city would take if it needed "to accomplish 
something with the federal government (other than routine implementation)." The 
highest percentage of those who would do something very frequently was to "directly 
contact the agency," at 46.6%. Between 29% and 38% of the cities fell into the "very 
frequent" end of the scale on either asking their congressperson to help, working with 
the ICMA or other organizations, or working with regional organizations like 
Councils of Government. Much lower percentages, less than 15%, said that they 
"very frequently" would hire a lobbyist or ask their Senator. 


The third set of questions asks "how much contact do the following individuals 
in your city have with the congressperson (or staff)?" The individuals asked included 
the City Manager, Department heads, the intergovernmental relations staff, the 
Mayor, councilmembers who belong to the congressman’s party, other 
councilmembers. The Mayor led this group with 20.8% of the cities choosing "ve 
frequent" contact. Even among large cities, that percentage was only 34%. 
Conclusion: there isn’t very frequent contact between most cities and the 
congressperson or his/her staff. 


When asked "how much contact do you or your staff have with the following 
individuals in the congressperson’s office?" about a fifth of the cities indicated that 
they had "very frequent" contact with the principal district representative. Less than 
10% had very frequent contact with other officials in the congressperson’s office. 
Even in the larger cities, only 29.5% said they had very frequent contact with the 
principal district representative, and 30.1% said the same about the legislative 
specialist. For the smaller cities, those percentages are all less than 10% except for 
the principal district representative, where it is 16.7%. These levels of "very 
frequent" contact seemed unexpectedly low. 


In a series of interviews done in connection with the survey for this study, 
several city staff members stated that the local congressional staff were not of much 
help and that the important decisions were made in Washington, D.C. It is 
significant in that regard that the largest cities report that their most frequent contact 
is with "legislative staff," who are much more likely to be in Washington, D.C. than in 
the district: 


"Local staff is worthless. We go directly to Washington." 
[In answer to a question about who initiates contact] "We do. They 
rarely do anything for us. We go to D.C." 


All in all, the level of contact is relatively low. On most questions, less than a 
third of city managers chose either of the top two categories of the five point scale 
ranging from "very frequent” to "infrequent." 


Figure 1. To show some of these patterns more graphically, we constructed 
graphs of summaries of these relationships. The summaries consisted of three 
variables formed from the sets of questions in Table 1. 


The first summary variable, "Frequent Contact on Any Issue," was the "most 
frequent" score on any of the items in the first section of Table 1. It answers the 
question -- did the city have frequent contacts with the federal government on any 
issue at all? 


The second summary variable was defined similarly: whether any person in 
the city government has frequent contact with the congressperson or staff and what 


the level of contact is. Here, again, the score on this question is the "most frequent" 
score on a five point scale ranging from Very Frequent to Infrequent. 


The third summary variable asks whether there is any person in the 
congressperson’s office with whom the city has frequent contact. € question is 
scored the same. 


Figure 1 contains the results. The bulk of the scores for the distributions of all 
cities (the top row) fall into the third, fourth and fifth categories, i.e., toward the 
"infrequent" end of the scales. Relatively few cities checked the "very frequent” end 
of the scales on any of the items. 


The second and third rows of the figure break down these results for larger 
cities (row 2, defined as cities of more than 50,000 population) and small cities (row 
3, cities of less than 25,000 population). Here, as in Table 1, very graphic differences 
are seen in the distributions, with the smaller cities having a much greater tendency 
to fall toward the "infrequent" end of the scale. 


The profile which fits the answers to these questions, even for the larger cities in 
the sample, is much closer to the alternate hypothesis of only infrequent contact and 
reactive decision making than the hypothesis of frequent contact _and_ proactive 
interactions. 


Table 2. These results bring up some further questions. We asked, for 
example, whether state legislators were more helpful to the city than Members of 
Congress, whether the congressperson regularly provides the city with information, 
whether the congressperson is too busy for “our concerns," whether the 


congressperson simply goes through the motions of helping, and whether the 
congressperson will pursue the citys cause whenever asked. The results of these 
variables are found in Table 2. 


Table 2 indicates that most cities, both small and large, feel that state 
legislators are of more help than federal legislators. This statement, of course, 
reflects the federal cutbacks in urban grant-in-aid programs that have taken place 
over the last decade or more, as well as the basic dependence of every local 
government upon the state which created and governs it. This a should also be 
kept in the context of the average size of each legislative district in California: State 
Assembly (362,500); State Senate (725,000); U.S. Congress (644,444). While 
constituency size may be a factor, State Senators have districts which are larger than 
a congressperson’s. 


Table 2 also indicates that few Members of Congress provide the cities in 
their district with materials about available grants and other opportunities, again 
tending to confirm the hypothesis about congressional offices being reactive. 


Several of the congressional staffers confirmed these findings in their 
statements to us about their interactions with cities (all of the following quotes are 
from present or former congressional staff members who worked, with one 
exception, in the district): 


"Most requests were generated by constituents or businesses or groups. 
We did not go out and look for them." 


"Sometimes he [the Congressman] goes out on his own....Basically he 
feels that he needs a list to operate from. When X [city name] was added 
to his district, he called on the mayor and asked what he wanted. The 
mayor asked me what he should say. He said that he needed a sewer, and 
so I told him to ask for it." 


"We respond to requests." 


"We left that [special efforts to i cities informed] to them. They have 
full-time staffs to deal with grants. If they have trouble then we work with 
them." 


"In the old days we did, but there are so few new programs that they are 
as aware as we are. We support applications. If they do need assistance, 
they do it through the local [city name] office" (Washington staff 
member). 


"Yes, a fair amount. We have a manual and tell them that it is here." 


We asked three city staffers whether the congressional office made a special 
effort to keep the city informed. Their answers are striking: 


"Never." 
"No, our lobbyist does." 
"No." 


The only person who pointed to a more proactive role was a former 
congressperson from Orange County, California, who said: "Yes, we monitored laws 
and regulations, took a look at it and saw how it applied to cities or county and 
notified them. I did a lot of active pushing." But from the staff standpoint, as the 
above quotes indicate and the city data support, the congressional role is seen as 
mostly reactive. 


On the other hand, the relationships between city staff and congressional 
offices are good. Most cities do not agree that the congressperson is too busy for 
their concerns; most do not feel that the congressperson is going through the motions 
and is not really interested in helping; 36% agree that the congressperson will pursue 
the city’s cause "whenever asked,’ while only 27% disagree with that proposition. 


2. City Partisanship. 


While the British and New Zealand experience is that Member of Parliament 
- local government relationships can be very partisan (Anagnoson, 1983b; Buck and 
Cain, 1990), the American tradition is less partisan, in fact, almost non-partisan. The 
tradition or norm seems to be that Members of Congress from either party help local 
cities, no matter what the partisanship of the local council or city registrations. 


Several of the congressional staffers confirmed this overall perception: 


"Some cities’ councils believe that they should not use federal money or 
that there are too many strings attached. We would hear from X [city 
name], but not from Y [city name]. It was not a partisan matter." 


"There is more contact with A [city] than with B [city] because B is small. 
There is more contact with A because of its proximity and size. It is not 
partisan; he looks at needs." 


"Well, it is up to the cities. "C," the smallest city was heard from the most 
often. The City Manager believed in federal assistance and in going to 
congressmen. A good member will not say no. He does not care if a 
mayor is a Republican and does not play 20 questions. He just responds. 


But there were inklings that more could also be involved; in answer to a 
question about what the congressman’s most important local contacts are, a former 
congressional district representative said: 


"The people who get his attention are, first, business leaders, and, second, 
local and county elected officials. The attention to local elected leaders is 
partly because he fears one of them as a potential opponent and partly a 
philosophical belief that local government should be carrying out much of 
these activities. He is afraid of not responding because it could lead to 
bad publicity and to a challenge." 


And an ex-congressman, in answer to a question about why his office decides 
to take on projects: 


"Personal interest, a groundswell, high voter approval, major constituent 
asks, such as a mayor or contributor or someone you respect or could 
help you." 


All of this pointed us in the direction of at least checking the possibility that 
the partisan nature of the city could be connected to the amount of congressional 
contact. 


Table 3. We coded the party registration of each responding city or town. 
Table 3 crosstabulates the party registration of the Member of Congress with the 
party registration in each responding city, classified into three categories: 


1. more than 50% Democratic registration (137 cities or 48% of the sample); 
2. competitive (79, or 27%); 
3. more than 50% Republican registration (72, or 25%). 


The data indicate that three-quarters of the Democratic cities (73.7%) have a 
congressman of the same party, as do 88.9% of the Republican cities. 


Looked at from the standpoint of the Member of Congress, the Democratic 
Members of Congress in California face 101 (74%) mostly Democratic cities and 
towns, 28 (20%) which are mixed, and only 8 (6%) which are Republican. The 
Republicans face 64 (42%) which are Republican, 51 (34%) which are mixed and 36 
(24%) which are Democratic. 


We cross tabulated the three categories of local party registration with the 
three summary variables measuring frequency of contact used in Table 2. The results 
are virtually totally insignificant, with gammas of .00, .00 and .05, and tau bs in the 
same area. Although most congressmen come from and face areas dominated by 
their own party, there is no perception among the city managers who answered our 
questionnaire that contact with the city is partisan. 
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3. City Size and Home Town. 


Here there are two possibilities. One is that Members of Congress pay more 
attention to the largest cities in their congressional districts and less attention to the 
smaller cities. The second possibility is that their links to their home towns are 
significantly more important than their links with other cities. 


Table 4 indicates that both these possibilities enjoy some support. We 
crosstabulated the three summary variables by both the largest city in each 
congressional district and each Member’s home town. In each case, the city manager 
is two to three times as likely to report "very frequent" contact than the other cities in 
the sample. 


On the other hand, only 23 of the 286 cities in the sample are the "home 
towns" of a Member, and only 31 of the 286 are the largest city in each respective 
congressional district. While these cities are more likely to report "very frequent" 
contact, they are only about 10% of the sample. 


4. Media Infrastructure. 


We do not have good quality data on the media infrastructure of the different 
areas of California. As a proxy, we simply assumed that the San Francisco Bay area 
and the Los Angeles were likely to be places where the large metropolitan 
newspaper overwhelmed the local newspapers, where the latter existed at all. The 
assumption, of course, is that Members of Congress will compensate for the absence 


of quality local media by setting up better contacts with local governments. 


Table 5 shows that to the extent that location in a major metropolitan area is 
a proxy for the development of the local media infrastructure, there is no relationship 
between the lack of that infrastructure and frequency of contact between the local 
government and the congressional office. 


5. City Assertiveness. 


Cities can find themselves involved with the federal government for a variety 
of reasons. Some cities have longstanding urban renewal or public housing projects, 
where the very existence of the project means that the city and the federal 
government must interact over an extended period of time. Others have local issues 
concerning federal sites within or adjacent to the city’s boundaries. Other cities, 
however, have a choice about whether to apply for federal assistance and be involved 
with the federal government. 


Cities that have longstanding relationships with the federal government or 
that choose to be involved with the federal government can express that choice in 
two ways that we measured: having an intergovernmental relations staff member 
and using a lobbyist to deal with federal matters. Only 22%, or 63 of the 286 cities in 
the sample, had an intergovernmental relations staff person. The presence of an 
intergovernmental staff person is a large city, Central and Southern California 
phenomenon that is not related io the income of the city, as shown in Table 6. 
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Table 7 contains crosstabulations of the frequency of contact variables with 
the presence of an IGR staff member, the frequent or often use of lobbyists to 
pursue business with the federal government and whether the city spent money on 
lobbying in the 1984-1989 period, the latter data being information collected by 
Thomas (1992). All of these variables are related to frequency of contact with the 
federal government, with gammas in the .50 range, tau bs in the .2 to .3 range, and 
substantial percentage differences in favor of more frequent contact when there is an 
IGR staff member on board or the city spends money on lobbying, etc. 


6. Philosophical or Ideological Opposition to Federal Contact. 


The interviews indicated that this could be an interesting measure: 


"X [our congressman] is our only Washington contact. The city protests 
rulings only r to the regional level and at that point we call in X. We go 
through X....Our council is philosophically opposed to many government 
programs as is [our Member of Congress}. So we do not ag ressively seek 

rograms....We do try and get specific things such as and then 
oa congressman] will help us." 


We had no really good measure of the extent to which the voters of a city or 
their elected representatives on city council were ideologically opposed to the federal 
government. We did try a variable for Republican registrations above 60% of total 
voters, but there were only 14 cities in California of the 286 in the sample which fell 
into that category, and they exhibited no tendency to have either less or more contact 
with the federal government than other cities. 


7. Multivariate Analysis. 


Confronted with these seemingly interesting and somewhat counterintuitive 
results, we delved further into the general question of what variables are correlated 
with a city’s being in frequent contact with the federal government. The analysis 
analyzed three sets of variables. 


The first set of variables included such things as population and income, which 
we call "demographic variables." The second set included items related to the "local 
politics" of the city or congressional district, such as the party of the congressperson 
or the local city registration figures. The third set of variables related to a city’s 
decision to have an intergovernmental relations specialist on the staff or to normally 
hire a lobbyist; we term this set of variables "city assertiveness." 


The dependent variables for this analysis were formed from the items in 
Table 1, as explained in the next paragraph and in Table 3, which contains definitions 
of the dependent and independent variables used in the analysis. Table 2 contains 
the results of the analysis. 


The first dependent variable, "Frequent Contact on Any Issue," was the lowest 
score on any of the items in the first section of Table 1 -- i.e., did the city have 
frequent contacts with the federal government on any issue? "Lowest score" means 
the lowest score on any of the questions on a five point scale ranging from 1 (Very 
Frequent) to 5 (Infrequent). 
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The second dependent variable was defined similarly on the question about 
the amount of contact that various persons in the city have with the congressperson 
or staff. Thus we are asking whether any person in the city government has frequent 
contact with the congressperson or staff and what the level of contact is. Here, again, 
the score on this question is the lowest score on a five point scale ranging from 1 
(Very Frequent) to 5 (Infrequent). 


Both tap various aspects of whether a city has very frequent, moderately 
frequent or infrequent contact with the federal government. 


The independent variables ask what characteristics are associated with 
frequent contact. 


Table 8 defines the variables. Tables 9 and 10 give the results for each 
dependent variable respectively. Each set of independent variables was tested 
individually in equations 1 through 3. The significant variables were run 
simultaneously in equation 4. 


The method used was ordered logistic regression, performed because the 
dependent variables were measured as an ordinal scale. Thus, the coefficients do not 
have the direct interpretation in terms of units of the dependent variable that 
regression coefficients do, but the size of the significance level and the direction of 
the coefficient, for those that are significant, is relevant. (Regression analysis is 
inappropriate for ordinal level dependent variables because the ordinal dependent 
variable violates the standard regression assumptions). 


Demographic Variables. The demographic variables were not as significant as 
we thought they would be. In Table 9, population was significant when the 
demographic variables were run alone, but it was insignificant when run with the "city 
choice" variables, which were strongest. In Table 10, population was significant and 
strong both with the other demographic variables only and with all significant 
variables. In general, the larger the city, the more contact with the federal 
government. 


Community development outlays were significant as a predictor of frequent 
contact by any city staff in Table 10. However, the more outlays, the less contact by 
any city staff. We are not sure why these proved to be significant and in the wrong 
direction. 


Otherwise, federal outlays variables were tried in several different ways with 
negative results except for the above. 


Local Politics Variables. The local politics variables were, for the most part, 
insignificant. While the total number of cities and the largest city in the congressional 
district were significant in both Tables 9 and 10 when only the "local politics” 
variables were run, they were insignificant in the overall model. The same was true 
of the congressperson’s home city in Table 10. Only the percentage of registered 
Democrats retained its significance, and only just barely so, as a predictor of frequent 
contact by any city staff in Table 10. 


[A separate index, not reported in Tables 9 or 10, was formed from a series of 
questions about "How helpful to your city is your congressperson in:" with 
assessments collected on "introducing/moving legislation"; “finding legislative 


compromises"; "removing administrative roadblocks"; getting the attention of 
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relevant persons"; "prying funds loose"; and "bringing together disparate groups." 
The index was the "most heipful" score on any of the questions, indicating that the 
Member of Congress had been helpful and how helpful s/he was. In a similar 
multivariate analysis to that reported in Tables 9 and 10, only one variable was 
significant: the home city of the congressperson. Home cities think their 
congressperson tends to be helpful, but none of the other variables above was 
significant. ] 


City Assertiveness Variables. The "city assertiveness" variables related to three 
measures of whether the city did things which indicated that it was choosing to be 
involved with the federal government. They were as follows: 


Whether the city had an intergovernmental relations specialist is an indication 
that the city leaders value their relationships with other units of 
government and want to emphasize them. Only 15% of all the cities had 
IGR specialists, and this variable was consistently strong and significant. 
Having an IGR specialist in general is strongly related to frequent 
involvement with the federal government and congressional office. 


Whether the city "ever engage(s) a lobbyist...to help with federal matters" on a 
"regular" or "often" basis is related to frequent contact on any issue. 


Whether the city has spent money on lobbyists in the past (Thomas, 1992) is 
related to frequent contact by any city staff. 


In general, the overall significance levels indicate that the larger cities are 
involved with the federal government and with their congressional office, that a 
history of involvement is indicative of further involvement, and that cities which 
choose to have IGR specialists and spent money on lobbyists to press their case at 
the federal level are choosing to have the stronger involvement with the federal 
government that we see here in the data. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has examined a surprisingly overlooked area of constituency 
service: the relationships between cities and Members of Congress. While our data 
do not allow us to say much about some of our hypotheses (media infrastructure and 
competitiveness, in particular), on others the results are more clear. Unlike the 
British and New Zealand districts partisanship does not seem to be much of a factor 
in providing service to local governments. Although it runs counter to our 
hypothesis, this is not surprising in California, where local elections are non-partisan, 
parties are weak, and there is a lot of split ticket voting. 


It is also not surprising that large cities would get more attention than small, 
as this research demonstrates: they account for more of the vote, have more 
resources, and are likely to generate the opponents of the incumbent. Nor is it 
surprising that the cities that have IGR specialists or which hire lobbyists get listened 
to. That is after all what they are trying to accomplish. 


What is surprising is that so few cities, 22%, had an IGR specialist, especially 
since IGR specialists generally have responsibilities that include the state and 
counties as well as Washington. An even smaller per cent hire lobbyists on a regular 
basis. 
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Equally surprising is that few members of Congress seem to be 
entrepreneurial in their relations with local governments. The finding of Cain, et. al. 
that two-thirds of the members of Congress actively search out grants or solicit 
projects for their Districts seems incompatible with the generally passive and reactive 
roles that both congressional staff and city staff perceive. Only 12.2% of our sample 
said that the Member regularly provides information about available grants or other 
opportunities! 


What we have discovered seems like a world of missed opportunities. In a 
media market like Los Angeles and Orange Counties which includes over 20 
congressional districts and is dominated by the Los Angeles Times and Los Angeles 
TV stations, it is difficult for Members of Congress to get any visibility through the 
media. Solicitous attention to the needs of the cities in his or her district would give 
them attention where it is most needed and where it is most likely to be noticed by 
potential opponents. It is hard to understand why congressional offices do not spend 
more resources on these activities. 


On the other hand it is difficult to understand why local governments are not 
more aggressive in pursuing their needs, through lobbyists or their members of 
Congress or both. Universities have discovered that they can gain research "pork" by 
using lobbyists or their members of Congress (in fact one university got into political 
difficulties because it used a lobbyist instead of its U.S. Senator (Browning, 1992; 
Zuckman, 1991). Congressman Robert Matsui and others feel that local 
governments lost out in the 1986 tax revisions because of inadequate lobbying, but 
those cities that lobbied hard on narrow provisions did well (Moore; 1988, p. 3183). 
In these times of tight resources skillful aggressiveness on the part of cities can pay 
off. 


There is room here to develop mutually beneficial relationships. It is 
surprising that they do not now exist in California, although it would be more 
surprising if they did not develop in the future. 
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Table 1 


Frequency of Contact With the Federal Government 


(Percentages represent the percent of the total number of cities which fall into the top two 
categories of a five point scale ranging from "Very Frequently" to "Infrequent") 


"How frequent are your city’s contacts with the federal government on" 
All 


Small? Large? 
Routine implementation of grants 7.8% 4.7% 13.8% 
New grant funding (e.g. public works) 6.4 5.4 8.8 
New legislation or legislative 

changes to existing laws 12.4 13.1 16.3 
Administrative exceptions to federal 

regulations 3.8 2.6 7.8 
Getting a local federal facility to 

cooperate with local needs 13.2 10.9 16.7 


"When your city needs to accomplish something with the federal government (other than routine 
implementation) how frequently do you" 


Directly contact the agency 46.6% 44.9% 52.5% 
Ask your congressperson to help 30.1 Za7 45.6 
Have a lobbyist contact the agency 14.7 6.0 23.6 
Have a lobbyist contact legislators 13.0 4.6 21.8 
Ask your senator to assist 13.9 10.7 18.4 
Work with professional organizations (ICMA, Na- 

tional League of Cities, U.S. Conf. of Mayors) 37.6 29.8 nA 
Work with regional organizations (e.g., Councils 

of Government, Special Districts) 28.8 26.0 36.4 


"To the best of your knowledge, how much contact do the following individuals in your city have 
with the congressperson (or staff)?" 


Manager (self) 10.8% 11.2% 12.5% 
Department heads 1.9 0.9 39 
Intergovernmental relations staff 15.9 6.0 28.9 
Mayor 20.7 12.8 33.8 
Councilmembers who belong to the 

congressperson’s party 13.4 A 20.3 
Other councilmembers [Be 4.9 10.6 


"How much contact do you or your staff have with the following individuals in the congressperson’s 
office?" 


Congressperson 14.1% 
Principal district representative 29.5 
Washington administrative ass’t . i 10.4 
Legislative specialist 30.1 
Congressperson’s committee staff 


| ssmall” = less than 25,000 population, 1990 Census. N = 135. 
"Large" = more than 50,000 population, 1990 Census. N = 80. 
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Figure 14 


Frequency 


FAequent Contact/any City Statf trequent Contatt w/Congistat? 


Large Cities (> 50,000 Pop.) 


oo Contact on Any Issue? 


Frequency 


Frequent Contact/Any City Staff Frequent Contact w/CongiStaff 


small cities (< 25,000 Pop.) 


Frequency 


Frequent Contact on Any Issue? Frequent Contact/Any City Staff Frequent Contact w/CongiStaff 


Summary -- Frequency of Contact With Federal Government 


Siaia 


All Cities 
100 
100 
100 
Frequent Contact on Any 
100 
i 


Table 2 


City-Federal Governmental Relations -- Factual and Attitudinal Statements 


(Per cent in the top two categories of a five point "Almost always true" to "Rarely True” scale) 
All Small Large 


State legislators are of more help to us 

than federal legislators 60.6 66.4 pe 
The congressperson regularly provides the 

city with information about available 

grants or other opportunities 12.2 10.8 36.4 
Our congressperson is too busy for our 

concerns. 18.2 21.6 14.9 
Sometimes the congressperson simply goes 

through the motions and is not really 

interested in helping. 16.6 20.8 10.8 
The congressperson will pursue the city’s 

cause whenever asked 35.6 27.7 42.1 


Table 3 


City/Town Political Complexions and the Congressman’s Party 


Congressperson’s Party Registration 


Local Party 
Registration: Democratic Republican Total 


Competitive 28 
Republicans > 50% 


35% 
11% 


51 (65% 79 (100% 
64 (89% 72 (100% 


Totals 137 (48%) 151 (52%) 288 (100%) 


Democrats > 50% 101 356) 36 5) 137 0 


Table 4 


Frequency of Contact With the Member of Congress or Staff by Largest City or Home City in the 


Largest City 
Other Cities 


N = 286 


Largest City 
Other Cities 


N = 287 


Home City 


Other Cities 


N = 286 


Home City 


Other Cities 


N = 287 


District 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 
Very Frequent Infrequent 


10 13 3 
32% 42% 10% 
47 95 49 
18% 37% 19% 


gamma = -0.45 tau b = -0.17 


How Frequent is the City Staff's Contact With the Federal Government? 
Very Frequent Infrequent 
6 11 8 
35% 26% 16% 
45 91 65 
18% 36% 25% 


gamma = -0.44 tau b = -0.17 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 


Very Frequent Infrequent 
3 8 6 + 2 
13% 35% 26% 17% 
16 49 102 48 
6% 19% 39% 18% 


gamma = -0.31 tau b = -0.11 


How Frequent ts the City Staff’s Contact With the Federal Government? 
Very Frequent Infrequent 
10 2 
43% 9% 
89 68 
34% 26% 


gamma = -0.52 tau b = -0.17 


4 1 
13% 3% 
15 49 
6% 19% 


Table 5 


Frequency of Contact With the Member of Congress or Staff by Region of the State 


SF/LA 


Other Cities 


N = 286 


SF/LA 
Other Cities 


N = 287 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 
Very Frequent Infrequent 


61 24 
40% 16% 
47 28 
36% 21% 


gamma = -0.08 tau b = -0.05 


How Frequent is the City Staff’s Contact With the Federal Government? 
Very Frequent Infrequent 
61 
40% 
38 
29% 


gamma = 0.00 tau b = 0.00 


— 10 33 26 
1% 21% 17% 
9 24 24 
1% 18% 18% 


Table 6 


Presence of an IGR Staff Member by City Population, Region, and Income 


Presence of An IGR Staff Member 


Region No % Yes % 


Northern California 13 100% 0% 
Central Valley 64 89% 8 11% 
San Francisco Area 46 85% 8 15% 
Coastal Region 18 69% 8 31% 
Los Angeles/Southern CA 67 67% 33 33% 
San Diego Area 16 73% 6 27% 


Note: ! Coastal Region includes Monterey, San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara 
Counties. 


Population 


Under 10,000 

10,000 - 24,999 
25,000 - 49,999 
50,000 - 99,999 
100,000 and up 


Per Capita Income 


< $9,617 

$9,618 - 11,499 
$11,500 - $15,299 
$15,300 and up 


Total 


68 94% 4 6% 
54 87% 8 13% 
59 81% 14 19% 
30 63% 18 38% 
13 41% 19 59% 
64 88% 9 12% 
52 74% 18 26% 
53 75% 18 25% 
55 75% 18 25% 
224 78% 63 22% 


Table 7 


Frequency of Contact With the Member of Congress or Staff by Presence of IGR Staff Member 


IGR Staff Member 


Other Cities 


N = 286 


IGR Staff Member 


Other Cities 


N = 287 


Lobbyist Use 
Frequent/Often 


Other Cities 


N = 286 


Lobbyist Use 
Frequent/Often 


Other Cities 


N = 287 


and Frequent Use of Lobbyists 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.52 


Infrequent 
22 8 1 
35% 13% 2% 
86 44 49 
39% 20% 22% 


tau b = -0.27 


How Frequent is the City Staff’s Contact With the Federal Government? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.57 


Infrequent 
21 6 
33% 9% 
78 64 
35% 29% 


tau b = -0.30 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.56 


Infrequent 


11 3 1 
31% 9% 3% 
97 49 49 
39% 20% 20% 


tau b = -0.23 


How Frequent is the City Staff’s Contact With the Federal Government? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.48 


Infrequent 


tau b = -0.21 


4 28 
6% 44% 
15 29 
71% 13% 
14 20 
22% 32% | 
12 36 
5% 16% 
14% 43% 
14 42 
6% 17% 
| 
29% 29% 26% 9% 9% | 
a 16 46 90 67 33 
71% 18% 36% 27% 13% 
| 


$ on Lobbyists 1984-89 


Other Cities 


N = 286 


$ on Lobbyists 1984-89 


Other Cities 


N = 287 


How Close is City’s Contact With the Federal Government on Any Issue? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.50 


Infrequent 
22 5 4 
36% 8% 
86 47 46 
38% 21% 20% 


tau b = -0.26 


How Frequent is the City Staff's Contact With the Federal Government? 


Very Frequent 


gamma = -0.42 


Infrequent 
22 7 
36% 11% 7% 
77 63 32 
34% 28% 14% 


tau b = -0.22 


8 22 
13% 36% 
| 11 35 
5% 16% 
12 16 
20% 26% 
14 40 
6% 18% 


Table 8 


Definitions of Variables: 


Dependent Vanables: 


Frequent Contact on Any Issue? -- Any response in the top two categories of a five point 
scale ranging from "Very Frequent" to "Infrequent." Question: "How frequent are your 
city’s contacts with the federal government on the following matters?" Matters rated 
included those listed in Table 1. Coded so that 1 was "very frequent" and 5 "infrequent." 


Frequent Contact By Any City Staff? -- Any response in the top two categories of a five point 
scale ranging from "Very Frequent" to "Infrequent" in answer to the question: "To the 
best of your knowledge, how much contact do the following individuals in your city have 
with the congressperson (or staff)?" Responses included those listed in Table 1. Coded 
so that 1 was "very frequent" and 5 "infrequent." 


Independent Variables: 


1990 Census Population -- the city’s population in the 1990 Census. 

1987 Per Capita Income -- Census Bureau 1987 estimates from Edith R. Horner’s California, 
Cities, Towns and Counties, Basic Data Profiles (Palo Alto: Information Publications, 
1991). 

High Federal Outlays -- City falls into one of the eleven congressional districts in California 
that meet two of the following three criteria: (A) - 25% in 1990 federal outlays to the 
congressional district; (B) top 25% in 1983-1 federal community development 
outlays to the congressional district; (C) top 25% in 1983-1990 federal outlays to cities 
and towns. Federal outlay data reported by congressional district in Kenneth R. Bickers 
and Robert M. Stein, Federal Domestic Outlays, 1983-1990, _A_Data Book (Armonk, 
N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1991). 

CD_1983-90 -- City falls into one of the 12 congressional districts in the top 25% for 
community development outlays from the 1983-1990 period. Source: Bickers and 
Stein, 1991. 


Party of Congressperson -- 1 if the Congressperson is a Democrat; 0 if Republican. 

Largest -- Largest city in congressional district. 

Homecity -- Member of Congress’ home city. 

Total Number of Cities/CD -- Total number of cities in the congressional district. 

% of Registered Democrats -- Per cent of registered Democrats in the City, as reported by the 
California Secretary of State in October, 1991. 


IGR Specialist in City -- Whether the city had a person designated the "intergovernmental 
relations specialist," as reported on our questionnaire. Coded 1 if yes; 0 otherwise. 

Normally hire a lobbyist? -- Whether the city answered "regularly or on retainer" or "often" to 
the question: "Does your city ever engage a lobbyist (other than those available through 
professional/regional organizations) to help with federal matters?" Coded 1 for 
regularly or on retainer" or "often"; 0 for "rarely" or "never." 

Spent $ on Lobbyists in the 1980s -- whether the city reported any lobbying expenses from 
1985 to 1989, as reported to the California Fair Political Practices Commission and 
compiled by Craig Thomas (1992). 


Table 9 


Ordered Logistic Regressions of Demographics and Political Variables on the Frequency of 


Contact of Cities With the Federal Government 


Equation 1 2 3 


Chi Square 17.28 20.15 45.00 
Significance (0.002) (0.001) (0.000) 
Dependent Frequent Contact on Any Issue? 
Variable 

N of Observations 286 286 286 


Demographic 
Variables: 

1990 Census -4.52e-06*** 
Population (-3.57) 

1987 Per Capita -5.98e-06 
Income (-0.38) 

High Federal 0.006 
Outlays (0.02) 

CD 1983-90 .0004 

(0.65) 


Local Politics: 

Party of Congress- 
person 

Total Number of 
Cities/CD 

Largest City in CD 


Home City of 
Member of Congress 

% of Registered 
Democrats 


City Choices: 
IGR Specialist -0.97*** 


in City? (3.56) 
Normally Hire a -0.86** 

Lobbyist? (-2.42) 
Spent $ on Lob- -0.78*** 

byists in 1980s (-2.65) 


-0.85*** 
(-3.03) 
-0.68* 
(-1.82) 
-0.70** 
(-2.32) 


Procedure used is a maximum likelihood ordered logit estimation procedure particularly 
appropriate for ordinal dependent variables. For a description in general, see Greene 
(1990). 


Figures in parentheses are t values. 


* 


indicates significance at 0.10. 
* 


indicates significance at 0.05. 
*** indicates significance at 0.01. 


50.23 
(0.000) 
286 
-1.00e-06 
(-0.73) 
0.0003 
(0.49) 
0.12 
(0.46) 
0.06*** 0.03 
(-0.59) 
(-1.39) 
0.01 
(-0.76) 
| 


Table 10 


Ordered Logistic Regressions of Demographics and Political Variables on the Frequency of 
Contact of Cities With the Federal Government 


Equation 1 2 3 


Chi Square 49.26 27.47 47.15 
Significance (0.000) (0.000) 0.000) 
Dependent Frequent Contact By Any City Staff? 
Variable 

N of Observations 287 287 287 


Demographic 
Vanables: 
1990 Census -0.00001*** -6.97e-06** 
Population (-4.54) (-2.16) 
1987 Per Capita -0.00001 
Income (-0.99) 
High Federal 0.33 0.19 
Outlays (1.06) (0.57 
CD 1983-90 0.002** 
(2.22) 


Local Politics: 
Party of Congress- 
erson 
otal Number of 
Cities/CD 
Largest City in CD 


Home City of 
Member of Congress 

% of Registered 
Democrats 


City Choices: 
IGR Specialist -0.99""" 


in City? (4.70) (-3.33) 
Normally Hire a -0.52 

Lobbyist? ( ) (-1.33) 
Spent $ on Lob- -0.49 

byists in 1980s (-1.64) 


Note: Same notes as Table 9. 


| 
4 
771.32 
(0.000) 
286 
0.47* 0.37 
026 
| (2.43) (0.55) 
-0.75* 
(-1.69) (-1.69) 
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Traumatic Life Events and Political Participation: 
the Case of AIDS 


Introduction 


Driven in part by consequential events in the public sphere and in part by shifting 
intellectual perspectives, scholars now take a broader view of what constitutes political action 
and the origins of such action (e.g., Barnes and Kaase, 1979; Finkel, Muller, and Opp, 1989; 
Dalton, 1993; Klein, 1984; Rosenstone and Hansen, 1993; Verba, Schlozman, Brady, and Nie, 
1993; Zald and McCarthy, 1987). Much of the newer view focuses on social movements and 
collective action, so-called unconventional modes of participation, and the politics of everyday 
life. Although the impetus for shifts in the nature and occurrence of political participation rests in 
part on broader societal forces at work, alterations in an individual's own circumstances can 
affect the venue, mode, or frequency of participation as well. The change from non-parental to 
parental status, from student to non-student, from settled resident to migrant, from immigrant to 
citizen, and from well-being to illness are classic examples. 


Regularities in political behavior can also be disrupted by other critical events in a 
person's immediate world of family, friends, and associates (e.g., Steckenrider and Cutler, 1989). 
A particularly stressful set of critical life events involves the death, serious illness, or harm of a 
family member, close friend or associate. While the grief and adjustment aspects of such 
experiences have been the most immediate objects of concern and scholarly interest, the fact that 
these experiences can also have political ramifications has typically gone unremarked. Such 
ramifications include disillusionment or satisfaction with various governmental agencies which 
may become involved in these critical life events. However, the critical event may also trigger 
purposive political action; such action may consist of purely individual-level efforts designed to 
secure relief, apply punitive action, or seek prevention of future occurrences. 


Significantly, however, more collective forms of political action may also ensue. Three 
examples of numerically small but riveting displays of collective action are those associated with 
the relatives of the Vietnam War Missing in Action (MIAs), the Iranian hostages, and the victims 
of the Lockerbie air crash. On a much broader basis, a number of political and quasi-political 
organizations have sprung up as a direct consequence of such personal experiences. Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving (MADD) is perhaps the most famous such enterprise, but local and 
national groups have emerged over such diverse topics as child and spousal abuse, poor 
conditions in child care centers and retirement homes, drug addiction, gun control, services for 
the handicapped, and breast cancer. These movements and organizations may be short-lived or 
more durable and their membership and fellow travelers may extend beyond immediate victims 
and survivors. They often function as support groups as well; hence the earlier appellation of 
quasi-political. 


This paper addresses the topic of political participation among a group of activists who 
have been personally affected by AIDS -- a particularly traumatic life event. AIDS as a subject 
of political research is still relatively rare (Sherrill, Somerville, and Bailey, 1992). Yet more than 
is true of most diseases, AIDS is politically potent because of the controversy surrounding the 
nature and suppression of HIV transmission, its initial concentration in identifiable population 
segments, the high costs of medical care and treatment, the priorities to be assigned in seeking a 
cure, and the degree to which it has inspired mobilization (e.g., Albert, 1989; Perrow and 
Guillen, 1990; Shilts, 1987; Stipp and Kerr, 1989). In view of the unique and consequential 
nature of AIDS, then, it is important to understand not only how the general public and various 
elites have responded to AIDS, but also to examine the political attitudes, values, and behaviors 
of those personally affected by the disease, and to explore the political consequences of 
undergoing this critical life event. 
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In order to understand better these consequences we employ a survey of participants who 
attended a national display of the NAMES Project Quilt. For purposes of this paper, we shall 
explore four topics. These topics, which may also be relevant for other social causes and 
movements, are predicated on the belief that political participation and participation repertories 
are emergent rather than fixed properties, that individuals learn from their political experiences, 
and that the personal can become the political. Given the scarcity of previous investigations of 
the population we are studying, our four topics will necessarily include more in the way of basic 
information than might normally be the case. First, how much do participants in such an event 
resemble other issue activists and, more importantly, to what extent do they actually meet the 
behavioral criteria of issue activists? Especially for an issue such as AIDS, with its high quota of 
personal losses, such gatherings may include considerable numbers of individuals who are 
attracted for apolitical reasons. Second, to what degree have participants increased their levels of 
political activity as a result of personal involvement with the AIDS epidemic? What might 
account for any such changes? In answering the latter question we will be particularly sensitive 
to experiences directly associated with AIDS and the societal institutions that have been dealing 
with AIDS. Third, what domains, styles, and targets of action are involved for those whose level 
of participation has purportedly increased? How has AIDS made a difference in what they do 
politically? Do they engage in multiple modes of activities? Finally, what sorts of individuals 
perform what particular kinds of activities? Are there systematic patterns of activity emphasis 
born out of the individuals’ own relationships to the AIDS epidemic? 


Methodology 

An unusual opportunity to study a potentially large number of AIDS activists occurred in 
the form of the mass demonstration organized around the NAMES Project AIDS Memorial Quilt 
Display held in Washington, DC in October, 1992. The AIDS Memorial Quilt is comprised of 
some 20,000 individual panels, each made by individuals who have lost someone they loved to 
the disease. The entire Quilt was displayed for three days, requiring the participation of around 
4,000 volunteers. The Display gathering offered the means for conducting a survey of a self- 
identified group of individuals who have been personally affected by AIDS and who had, by 
their participation in this event, crossed at least one commonly- perceived threshold of socio- 
political engagement. At the same time, this particular demonstration provided the chance to 
learn more about the nature of political action and to relate it to broader conceptualizations of 
political participation and mobilization. 


With the cooperation of the NAMES Project we conducted a national, mail questionnaire 
survey of people who were pre-registered to volunteer at this event. Carried out primarily in the 
two months preceding the Display, the survey yielded 2525 returned, usable questionnaires. All 
but 93 of these were returned prior to the demonstration. The unadjusted response rate of 63%, 
based only on an initial mailing and a post card follow up, represents an unusually high figure for 
mail surveys, even those of specialized populations. In the absence of baseline data it is difficult 
to estimate whatever bias there might be among the respondents, but no obvious suspects 
appeared. A perusal of the completed and demanding questionnaires also indicates that the 
respondents were a highly motivated lot. 


The Display Volunteers 

We have used the term critical life event as a central concept in setting the context for the 
present paper. And indeed, virtually all of the respondents could designate the year and the event 
which made AIDS “personally meaningful to them.” But the respondents varied in terms of what 
on the surface would appear to be the severity of the event. The large majority of the 
respondents reported the death or infection of someone close to them. Close to a quarter of them 
reported the deaths of more than 10 people. Approximately one in seven noted the infection or 
death of a partner/spouse. And about one in eight said they themselves were HIV positive. 

As is the case with most political activists, the social characteristics of the Display 
volunteers were skewed in the direction of privilege. Almost two-thirds had at least a four-year 
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college degree, one-half reported annual household incomes of more than $40,000, and 
professional, technical, and managerial occupations predominated. In many other respects, 
however, the participants departed from the usual patterns, most strikingly so in terms of sexual 
orientation. A four-fold breakdown revealed a distribution of 48% gay men, 34% straight 
women, 13% lesbian women, and 5% straight men. Thus the latter group formed a distinct 
minority in this setting, in contrast to most gender-mixed political activist groups, where they 
would usually comprise a much greater proportion of the gathering. 


Not surprisingly, these activists were decidedly liberal by conventional standards. Nine 
out of ten expected to vote for Clinton, nearly three-fifths declared themselves outright 
Democrats (not counting Democratic leaners), and about half put themselves at the two extreme 
liberal positions on the seven-point liberal-conservative scale. 


Because we are treating these Display participants as a group of AIDS activists it will be 
helpful to document that decision. One might argue, as we would be inclined to do, that 
attending a mass demonstration such as this is prima facie evidence for an activist labeling. This 
type of gathering in particular had many functions, however, as our examination of the motives 
for attendance revealed. Included among the open-ended responses were comments 
conceptualizing the Display as a memorial, as a cathartic experience, as a way to increase public 
awareness about the impact of AIDS, and as a political statement designed to stimulate 
governmental action. The variety of motives for attendance might call into question our activist 
labeling. However, more conclusive evidence is at hand. 


First, all but a quarter of the participants had attended previous Quilt Displays. Second, 
in accordance with our earlier observations about collective action, one-fourth of the respondents 
were members of a local NAMES Project chapter and, more significantly, over half (56%) were 
currently involved with some other sort of AIDS organization. Third, and most convincingly, 
virtually all the participants had engaged in specific political activities that revolved around the 
AIDS issue. Respondents were presented with a list of sixteen issue areas, including AIDS, and 
asked to indicate what, if any, types of activities they had performed in each area.! The 
activities included signing a petition, attending a meeting, contacting a public official, 
contributing money, being an active member of an affiliated group, attending a rally, and 
complaining to or boycotting a business. All but a handful, 5%, listed one or (usually) more 
specific activities in the AIDS area; the mean number was 4. According to traditional standards 
of classification, such levels of engagement would clearly qualify the Display participants as 
bona fide activists in this issue domain. 


Changes in Political Activity 


Ideally, to study the impact of a particular critical event we need to have both before and 
after measures. Of course, that ideal is seldom met due to the difficulty of identifying target 
individuals, to say nothing of the issues of sensitivity involved when the target population is 
likely to be undergoing stress. Short of this approach, comparison or control groups are often 
used. In the present case, obtaining a comparison group that is at all matched in terms of social 
characteristics is difficult indeed. Yet another solution, and the one adopted here, is to rely on 
self-reports about behavioral change. Although survey researchers are justifiably wary of recail 
reports--especially with respect to attitudes--such reports are more likely to be reliable when 
behaviors are at issue and when they are connected to specific, meaningful events attached to 
definite time periods (e.g., Bradburn, Rips, and Shevell, 1987; Converse and Presser, 1986). 


I{n alphabetical order: abortion rights, AIDS, anti-war/peace, child care, civil rights, 
crime/neighborhood watch, education, environment, gay/lesbian rights, health care, labor, 
political candidates, “support our troops,” taxes, welfare rights, and women’s rights. 
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Two of our key measures do involve behaviors while the other two are judgmental reports based 
on behaviors. 


Given the nature of the study design, we are in no position to infer the impact that 
exposure to the AIDS epidemic might have on the political participation of anyone. What we can 
do, however, is to estimate whether such exposure changed the level of political participation for 


this group of activists, and if so, in what respects. 


As a way of gauging the impact of AIDS on the survey respondents, we asked this 
question: "Since becoming aware of AIDS in a personal sense, have you become more 
politically active, less politically active, or hasn't your jevel of political activity changed much?" 
Looking backwards, some 68% claimed to have become more active, 31% said their level of 
activity had not changed much, and less than 1% reported a decrease in activity. Taken at face 
value then, personal exposure to the epidemic has supplied a large net gain in political 
participation. Although it is not possible to determine what the prior base activity level was, 
some indication of just how much of a boost was experienced can be gleaned by counting the 
number of responses given to a follow-up question (treated in more detail below): "In what ways 
have you become either more or less politically active?" These activists had little trouble in 
providing supporting evidence for their initial claims. Thirty percent of the respondents listed 
one way and 34% listed two, while 23% noted three, and another 13% noted four. 


Further validation of these global self-assessments about the impact of AIDS comes in the 
form of responses to the detailed participation battery mentioned above. Those respondents who 
claimed to have increased their level of participation should display higher average activity levels 
than do those who cited no increase, assuming at least roughly equal levels of prior engagement. 
Three results provide handsome support for that expectation. First, the mean number of issue 
area involvements for those reporting increased activity was 8.2 compared with 6.5 for those not 
claiming an increase. Perhaps a stiffer test is to look at contemporary involvement. For each 
issue in which involvement was reported, the respondents indicated whether they had been active 
in the past year. Those reporting increased activity averaged 6.0 issues for the past year whereas 
those not recalling increases averaged 4.4 issues. Finally, with respect to the performance of 
specific actions in the AIDS domain, those claiming a boost in participation averaged 4.5 actions 
compared with 2.9 among those who said their levels had remained the same.? In sum, we have 
strong grounds for accepting the global self-assessment as a reasonably reliable indicator of 
whether personal involvement in AIDS has elevated activity levels. 


Determinants of Increased Activity 

What can we say about the traits that pushed people in the direction of greater activity? 
An exhaustive model awaits future analysis, but a number of prominent candidates are apparent. 
Many of these are rooted in roles and experiences closely associated with the diffusion of AIDS. 
Driven largely by interpersonal dynamics and personal costs, they consist of the degree to which 
AIDS has affected the respondents in terms of the loss or affliction of friends and family 
members through AIDS, the length of time AIDS has been considered to be personally 
meaningful, HIV status, and sexual orientation. We expect that the more intense and prolonged 
the exposure and loss, the more likely it is to have prompted an increase in participation. 


2In one sense of course, the answer must be that change has occurred, given that without the 
onset of the epidemic, activism around the issue would be a logical impossibility -- and we have 
just argued that our respondents have passed at least a minimal threshold of AIDS activism. 
However, as will be shown below (and as might be surmised by their socio-economic profile) the 
survey respondents come from rich backgrounds of participation which extend beyond this single 
issue area. 
3 All of these differences are significant at the .00 level. 
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These personal characteristics do not take into account more purely political traits that 
might be expected to be at work. Since we are talking about political activity, it would be wise to 
consider an individual's political orientations as well. However, because we are dealing with 
perceived changes in activity levels, we must be careful about introducing explanations which 
themselves might be products of increased participation. Even though we have many attitudinal 
measures which might be invoked to help account for variations in increased activity (and which 
would undoubtedly increase the variance of an explanatory model), we are reluctant to do so 
because this would amount to trying to account for a past behavioral change with present 
observations. 


One set of measures overcomes this difficulty and carries a plausible rationale as well. A 
well-known hypothesis is that political action of either a less or more traditional type can be 
triggered by high levels of mistrust in authorities when accompanied by high levels of political 
efficacy (Gamson, 1968; Shingles, 1981; Finkel, Muller, Dieter-Opp, 1989). Again relying on 
retrospection and keeping the time frame parallei with perceived change in activity level, we 
asked the respondents to indicate whether--since becoming personally aware of AIDS--they had 
more, less, or about the same amount of trust in some ten institutions involved in one way or 
another with AIDS.4 A count of the "less trust" opinions was used to form a 0-10 index of 
changing levels of trust. 


Our expectation is that the higher the reported level of emerging distrust, the greater the 
reported increase in political activity. This is so for two reasons. One is that these activists are 
on average highly efficacious. For example, 55% rejected the standard National Election Studies 
statement that government is too complicated for them to understand and four-fifths also 
disagreed that people like them have no say in government, proportions far exceeding those 
found in the public at large. A second reason is that growing distrust among people who have 
been personally affected by AIDS and whose communities have been hard hit by the disease are 
likely to share a bond of solidarity with similar others. Among these people, growing distrust is 
coupled with special incentives for participation, incentives less apparent among the more 
anomic and isolated individuals. 


As Table 1 demonstrates, all of these expectations are met, though in varying degrees. As 
a more directly affected population it is not surprising that gays report more increased activities 
than do straights.> A further division by sex shows sexual orientation rather than sex is the 
critical trait for there is essentially no difference between gay women (75%) and gay men (74%), 
and scarcely more difference between straight women (58%) and straight men (54%). The 
influence of sexual orientation persists when the other variables contained in Table | are 
controlled for in a multivariate analysis (p=.00). The multiple regression analysis included all of 
the variables listed in Table 1, plus a dummy variable for sex and one indicating how many 
"close" people had died of AIDS-related diseases.® 


4These institutions included Congress, the courts, the presidency, political parties, one's local 
government, big business, the media, drug companies, U.S. health care system, and insurance 
companies. 
SHowever, lesbians are highly active despite the fact that they rarely have HIV/AIDS. The links 
between lesbians and AIDS activism are complex but probably include a sense of community 
with gay men. This is an issue meriting further exploration. 
6For purposes of the regression analysis the dependent variable, increased activity, consisted of a 
count of all activities mentioned, ranging from 0 (those who reported no increase) to 4, the 
maximum number coded. 


Table 1: Corollaries of Increased Activity Levels 


Increased 
Activity 
(% yes) (N) 


Total (2,490) 


Sexual Orientation 
Straight (949) 
Lesbian/Gay (1,498) 


Number of years since 

personally affected 
1-3 (556) 
4-5 (594) 
6-7 (527) 
8-9 (384) 
>10 (358) 


No. of people close to with HIV/AIDS 
0 (397) 
(204) 
2-5 (767) 
6-10 (326) 
>10 (765) 


Own HIV status 
Don’t know (398) 
Negative (1,737) 
Positive (328) 


Declining trust in 10 institutions 
Small (0) (532) 
1-3 (554) 
4-5 (323) 
6-7 (544) 
Large (8-10) (527) 


The longer one has been personally affected by AIDS and the number of people one is 
close to who have AIDS or are HIV positive are both related to reported gains in political 
activity. However, the latter has considerably more impact, carrying as it does more emotional 
content as well as implying an intensity component. Whereas about one-half of those individuals 
who were not close to anyone with HIV/AIDS reported a gain in activity, the same was true of 
four-fifths of those who were close to ten or more.’ While sheer length of "exposure" itself has 
some impact, the type of exposure is more influential, as supported by the multivariate analysis, 
in which length of exposure dropped out as a significant predictor whereas the closeness variable 
retained its impact (p=.02). 


Tit is quite likely that this "closeness" variable would show even more impact had we not fixed 
“ten or more" as the last category for people to choose. The large N in that category suggests 
that a more elongated scale would have been preferable. 
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One's own HIV status is also of some importance, those who are positive being more 
likely to have upped their participation. Both self-interest and concern for others are presumably 
at work here. Interestingly enough, those individuals who don't know their HIV status were the 
least likely to have increased their activity levels. Whatever impact HIV status has is mediated 
by other factors, for its contribution to increased activity is reduced to insignificance when other 
traits are controlled. 


Turning from personal circumstances to institutional appraisals, those having experienced 
the largest decline in trust were also the most likely to have increased their activity levels. The 
range is substantial, going from half of those undergoing the least decline to four-fifths of those 
experiencing the most. And in accordance with previous findings, the gains were higher among 
those less trusting individuals who were, as of the current reading, also among the most 
efficacious. The impact of declining trust holds with the other variables in Table 1 controlled 
(p=.00), thereby adding weight to the argument that more patently political characteristics had 
pushed many of these Display participants into higher levels of activism. 


Modes of Political Activity 


When exploring the impact a critical life event such as AIDS may have on regularities in 
political behavior, it is important to understand not only how levels of political participation may 
have changed, but also the particular characteristics such change may involve. While much of 
the literature on political participation has focused on electoral behavior, there are several 
different systems of participation in the United States An examination of the specific acts that 
the respondents cite as increased political participation reveals that they engage in behaviors 
which involve multiple modes. These actions range from volunteerism to electoral involvement 
to contacting public officials to protesting. 


Different modes of participation represent different ways of relating citizens and their 
concerns to the government (Verba and Nie, 1972; Verba, Schlozman, Brady and Nie, 1993). 
Some forms of participation may be more successful in presenting precise concerns and 
pressuring for change when activity within them increases. For example, while increased voting 
may lead to governmental changes, the message communicated by it is generally blunt. Letters 
and calls to officials and protests, on the other hand, are better vehicles for precise 
communication; large increases of participation in these modes are difficult for public officials 
and institutions to ignore. While modes of participation differ in the precision and influence of 
their communication, they also differ in the level of initiative and involvement they demand. Not 
surprisingly, those forms demanding greater personal initiative, such as contacting officials and 
working in campaigns, are often more precise conveyors of information to political leaders than 
forms requiring smaller amount of initiative and involvement, such as voting, speaking out, and 
displaying preferences. Despite the fact that higher initiative behaviors present more 
particularized communication, people engaged in those activities are also more likely to be 
involved in a larger variety of issues than others (Milbrath and Goel, 1977; Verba and Nie, 
1972). Increases in high initiative modes of participation, then may prove more effective in 
achieving specific citizen goals on multiple fronts than increases in lower initiative modes. 


In this section, we consider the various forms of participation in which experiencing 
AIDS seems to have increased activity by exploring both the extent to which the activists engage 
in them and the extent to which involvement in particular modes is connected with participation 
in a wide range of political causes. As seen in Table 2, the modes of political participation 
reported by the respondents can be grouped into three major categories: involvement and 
volunteerism, traditional political activities, and unconventional political activities. These three 
major categories, in turn, are divided into subcategories, each of which represents a 
particularized mode of political participation. The first column in the table shows the percentage 
of respondents noting activity in a given mode (categories in smaller type represent subsets of the 
modes). The second column in Table 2 shows the extent to which respondents utilizing a 


particular mode of behavior engaged in a variety of political issues. To determine this breadth of 
activity, we utilized the 16 political cause participation battery--counting the number of those 
causes in which the respondents were currently involved. 


Breaking the responses down into coherent categories turned out to be somewhat more 
difficult than we had expected because the behaviors in which the respondents engaged were not 
uni-dimensional. Instead, they had multiple attributes, combining activity domains, involvement 
levels, and expressive/instrumental characteristics. In the following pages, we discuss these 
modes in light of their multi-dimensional nature. 


Involvement and Volunteerism 

Modes of participation classified under involvement and volunteerism can be considered 
to be generally expressive and less overtly political than any of the other activities in which the 
respondents engaged. Levels of involvement among these modes, however, differ drastically. 
The first subcategory in this section is awareness and involvement, which generally consists of 
vague and vicarious behaviors (Manheim, 1982). Typical responses include, “keep informed,” 
“follow politics more closely,” and occasionally statements like, “pay more attention to AIDS 
issues.” In a hierarchical model of political participation, these responses would denote the 
lowest levels of activism--being a spectator or engaging in political activity on a shallow level. 
Nearly one-fourth of the Display participants feel into this category, though many of those same 
respondents also recorded more demanding activities. 


The second subcategory is unique to this population, namely, Quilt-related activities. 
While it might seem sensible to subsume such activities either under volunteering or 
demonstrating (indeed, we have specifically referred to the Display as a demonstration), given 
the source of our survey population we decided that responses referring to the Quilt should be 
kept separate. While the Display itself is undeniably a mass demonstration, it is clearly one that 
this population engages in more for the solidary and expressive benefits than for its potentially 
instrumental goals. Our decision is supported by an examination of the motives for attendance as 
discussed above. Participation in the Quilt is a direct rather than vicarious activity, and is one 
that may involve large commitments of time, money, and energy. But because of its memorial 
nature, the Quilt is less overtly political than other modes of behavior. Shoring up this estimate 
of the Quilt’s inherent nature are the other AIDS-related activities noted by respondents 
mentioning this mode. Of all those whose activity reportedly has increased, they receive the 
lowest scores on our measure of breadth of political involvement. 


Volunteering, the final mode of behavior in the first major category, has a large and 
interdisciplinary literature devoted to it.8 Voluntarism has long been a mainstay of American 
civic culture--outpourings of help for the victims of Hurricane Andrew or this summer’s midwest 
flooding are not anomalous occurrences. In addition, there are parallels between volunteer 
mobilization around AIDS and around periods of social disequilibrium, for example, the 
volunteering that occurred in hospitals during the Civil War and during World War II. However, 
while Americans have rallied around in times of war and during short-term disasters, the level of 
long-term mobilization during peacetime and around an epidemic is unusual. Nearly two-fifths 
of the Display participants recorded volunteering as one of the ways in which they had increased 
their political participation. Of this group, about half noted volunteering with AIDS specifically. 
Given who these people are, it is not surprising that they noted volunteering as an activity. 
However, it is important to remember that their volunteering extends beyond the Quilt, and 
probably beyond AIDS entirely. As we noted earlier, more than half the Display volunteers told 
us of involvement with other AIDS organizations, and virtually all of them gave us the names of 
those organizations. While the data have not yet been fully analyzed, a quick look at the 


See for example, Chambre,1987; Pierce,1982; Smith and Macaulay,1980; and Verba and Nie, 
1972. 
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responses reveals that these people give their talents in many sorts of ways, ranging from being 
buddies,’ to counseling those with HIV and their intimates, to educating people about safe sex, to 
fundraising and fighting for increased services. 


Traditional Political Activity 
Included in this second major category are forms of participation which are overtly 
political, relatively routinized forms of contact with government figures and institutions. Some 
45% of the responses given by the activists are classified here. The forms of traditional political 
participation contain behaviors which are both expressive and instrumental and run the gamut 
from low initiative to high. 


Of conventional political behavior, the form of political participation which has received 
the most scholarly attention is, of course, the electoral process . The electoral process is the 
most institutionalized form of behavior and is at the core of the American political system. For 
most Americans, voting is the major form of purposive political participation. 


Given the demographics of this population, it is not surprising at all that the vast majority 
of the Display participants vote. Sixty-one percent of the respondents reported voting in the 
1992 Presidential primaries, a figure astronomically higher than the national average. The 
number rises to 64% when only those who report increased political activity are included. A 
small percentage of respondents specifically noted voting as an activity in which they now 
engage at higher levels. The structure of the survey does not allow us to determine more 
precisely what they mean. Have these respondents jumped the chasm that divides voter from 
nonvoter, or have they broadened their use of voting as a political tool? While most citizens who 
engage in overtly political activity do so only as voters (Verba and Nie, 1972; Wolfinger and 
Rosenstone, 1980) this is not true for the Display volunteers--they engage in voting as one of 
several kinds of behavior. !0 


Some of the electorally inclined signed petitions. There are two main targets for such 
writing activity. One consists of public officials; the petitioners seek to influence a vote or 
decision. The second consists of the voting population, in which petitioners seek to get a 
preferred proposition on the ballot. While the dual nature of petition signing lends some 
confusion as to where this kind of activity should be located, petitioning has traditionally been 
seen as a form of electoral behavior rather than a contacting behavior. Petitioning is an activity 
which generally demands little in the way of initiative or involvement from its practitioners--it is 
a simple way of registering an opinion. 


9Buddies are paired with someone with HIV/AIDS; they provide friendship and services (such as 
transportation) which may be otherwise unavailable. Buddies often become very close and stay 
together throughout the course of the disease. 


10The extraordinarily high number of current causes in which “voters” were involved surprised 
us. Intrigued by this finding, we compared comtemporary involvement with total involvement 
and were again surprised. “Voters” were not more likely than people utilizing other participatory 
modes to involve themselves in a greater number of causes--indeed, they scored at the low end of 
the scale (averaging 8.1 activities, while campaigners, for example, averaged 8.9 activities). The 
difference between “voters” and others is that the vast majority of the former noting involvement 
in a Cause said that they had been active within the last year. For the latter, however, 
contemporary participation did not bespeak the whole of their involvement. For example, letter 
writers averaged 8.6 total issue area involvements, but only 6.2 contemporary involvements. We 
confess we have no answers yet as to why the participation pattern of voters diverges from the 
norm. 
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Table 2: Modes of Increased Political Activity 


Respondent % Breadth of Involvement* 
(% yes) (mean # of causes) 


Involvement and Volunteerism 


Awareness and Involvement 23 6.0 
Concerning AIDS 6 


Quilt-Related Activities 12 


Volunteering 37 6.3 
For AIDS 20 


Traditional Political Activities 


Electoral Process 
Voting 
Signing petitions 
Activity in campaign/politics 
Speaking Out 
w/o further specification 
About AIDS 


Giving Money 
w/o further specification 
To AIDS 

Attending Meetings 


Contacting Public Officials 
Whniting letters (w/o specification) 
Writing letters to public officials 
Calling/meeting (w/o specification) 
Calling/meeting about AIDS 


Unconventional Political Activities 


Attending Demonstrations 


w/o further specification 
For AIDS 
Mentioning ACT-UP 


“Coming Out” Publicly as Gay 
Other Unconventional Behavior 


Miscellaneous 


N=1698 


*The mean score for those respondents who noted no change in level of activity was 4.4. 
** Scores in these categories reflect all forms of letter-writing and calling/meeting respectively. 
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Yet more of the electorally inclined noted their participation in campaigns and party 
politics. Unlike voting and petitioning, this form of participation demands high levels of 
involvement and initiative and is engaged in by a very small percentage of the general 
population. It is a marker of the intense activism, and those who engage in it show involvement 
in a large variety of social causes. 


While electoral activity is the most institutionalized form of political interaction, political 
participation properly extends beyond it to other modes of behavior. For example, more than a 
fifth of those claiming increased activity listed some sort of speaking out behavior. Common 
responses included, “state my position” and “influence others.” A small group of these responses 
listed behavior specifically involving AIDS, often mentioning safe sex as a topic. Speaking out 
is clearly a mode of participation, and can include anything from initiating conversations among 
friends or in the community, to preaching on soapboxes, to refusing to remain silent in the 
presence of personally offensive comments (such as AIDS jokes).!! It may or may not be an 
activity which involves personal investment of time or energy. However, given the pervasive 
stereotypes and discrimination around AIDS and the gay male population upon which it first 
preyed, speaking out has been both an important and sometimes dangerous behavior. Silence 
surrounded the epidemic for its first five years: the media did not bring public attention to the 
disease until Rock Hudson’s diagnosis (Shilts, 1987). It was not mentioned in a Presidential 
speech until 1988. The activist group ACT-UP uses “Silence=Death” as its slogan, and the 
phrase has entered wide-spread usage. Thus the concept of speaking out has assumed a 
particular importance for those caught up in the webs of silence and distortion that have 
surrounded AIDS. 


One quarter of the respondents reported engaging in another mode of traditional political 
activity: giving money. Some specified AIDS organizations and research as the recipients of 
their financial largess, although most offered no clues about the destination of their donations. 
Of all the forms of conventional participation, the activists cited giving money most often. The 
literature on monetary contributions shows that those who engage in such behavior tend to do so 
as one of a wider range of activities, and the Display volunteers provide a handsome 
confirmation of this: those claiming an increased propensity to donate money also reported 
engaging in several other social causes. 


About a fifth of the activists noted their engagement in yet another mode of traditional 
political activity: contacting public officials. About three-quarters of that group did so by 
writing letters. Relative to the other modes of conventional activity already discussed (with the 
notable exception of campaign and party work), letter writing demands greater initiative. It is 
one of the activities that defines the complete activist in the Verba and Nie taxonomy (1972). 
Another quarter called or met with public officials. Letter-writing and calling/meeting are 
similar in that both involve purposive efforts to seek out and influence specific individuals or 
decision-making bodies. There are differences, however. For example, while letter-writing is an 
activity which requires much initiative, it is usually less than that required to speak personally to 
a public official. This difference in initiative level is reflected in the percentage of respondents 
engaging in the two actions. Those who reported calling and/or meeting with public officials are 
also more broadly and deeply involved with political causes than letter-writers. And of course, 
they were considerably more likely to be widely active than the Display participants who did not 
increase their activity levels. 


In an attempt to get a better sense of the importance of initiative as a function of the 
various modes, we divided the activists into two categories based on the degree of initiative and 
involvement demanded. We considered as usually necessitating less initiative activities such as 


Ila parallel may be drawn with the standard National Election Studies question regarding 
campaign activities: “During the campaign did you talk to any people and try to show them why 
they should vote for one of the parties and candidates?” 
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voting, petition-signing, speaking out, and donating money. In contrast, we considered activities 
such as attending meetings, working on campaigns, and contacting public officials to involve 
higher levels of initiative. We expected that those respondents utilizing modes of participation 
which demand higher initiative would be involved in a greater number of political causes . Our 
expectations were met, but only modestly. Our breadth of involvement measure indicates that 
activists engaged in higher initiative modes were, on average, involved in 6.2 causes, while their 
counterparts were involved in 5.9 causes (p=.05) 


Unconventional Political Activities 

The third general category of modes of political participation consists of unconventional 
political activities. Included here are types of participation which are overtly political, but which 
are neither routinized nor common forms of interaction with government figures and institutions. 
Modes of unconventional action cited by the Display volunteers include demonstrations, 
boycotts, civil disobedience, and coming out publicly as gay or lesbian. The literature on 
unconventional participation reveals that, although still scarce, such activities are more 
frequently used now than in the past, and that they are being added to people’s political repertory 
rather than existing in isolation (Jennings, 1987; Kaase, 1990). People in general shows a 
willingness to utilize unconventional actions under conditions that are issue-specific. That 
willingness, however, extends primarily to unconventional actions that are legal. Modes of 
behavior such as civil disobedience continue to be limited to small sections of the population. 


The respondents who reported utilizing unconventional modes of behavior lend support to 
this literature. Over one-fifth of the activists engaged in unconventional actions, an 
understandable proportion given the widespread feelings about government mismanagement of 
the epidemic, and the visible success of direct action and demonstrations in altering some aspects 
of governmental policy (Kramer, 1989; Shilts, 1987).!2 There was also a slightly positive 
correlation (.1) between conventional and unconventional activity. Furthermore, the large 
majority of those acting unconventionally mentioned attending demonstrations, which are 
presumably organized in a legal fashion. Only a small percentage of demonstrators invoked 
ACT-UP’s name, a reference which may indicate a propensity to engage in illegal behaviors such 
as trespass and disturbing the peace. Likewise, only a small fraction of those people who listed 
unconventional activities cited civil disobedience. Even within a population with high rates of 
unconventional activity, then, affinity for extra-legal forms of behavior appears restricted to a 
small percentage. 


A final and fascinating mode of unconventional behavior meriting discussion, though 
only noted by a small percentage, is coming out publicly as gay or lesbian. While it might seem 
that such behavior more properly belongs with the speaking mode (indeed, that is where we first 
categorized it), with considered reflection we have chosen to place it here. While all those who 
identify as lesbian or gay must, perforce, come out to themselves and at least some of their 
intimates (which in and of itself can properly be classified as a critical life event), the decision to 
do so in a public manner is a political statement of a most unconventional and possibly hazardous 
sort. In a society which often condones malicious discrimination against gays and lesbians, 
coming out publicly may be a radical choice. We are intrigued by the possible links between 
experiencing AIDS and increasing political participation for gays and lesbians. 


12For example, in 1987 the nascent ACT-UP staged a series of protests in order to pressure the 
government to alter its protocols for drug testing and reduce the time needed to approve possible 
treatments. These protests, along with other extra-governmental pressure tactics, have been 
credited with effecting a considerable change in the protocols. 


Determinants of Modes of Participation 

Examining the various modes of participation reveals that in general these activists are 
likely to have responded to the epidemic by working within the system and by increasing their 
community involvement. But the survey population is, of course, not homogeneous. AIDS has 
disrupted their personal lives to varying degrees, both in terms of length of exposure and severity 
of impact, and in terms of the social roles associated with the diffusion of AIDS in the United 
States. What can we say about the relationship of these traits to the different modes of 
participation? A full model has yet to be developed, but some preliminary observations can be 
made. As we did in our discussion of the correlates of increased activity, we look primarily at 
traits which are rooted in the roles and experiences associated with the diffusion and socio- 
cultural perception of AIDS, that is, the degree of loss and/or infection of family members and 
friends, the length of time AIDS has been personally meaningful, personal HIV status, and sexual 
orientation. 


Our discussion of the correlates of increased activity showed that all of these traits, to a 
greater or lesser extent, were associated with increased participation. We expect that these traits 
affect not only the level of participation but also the nature of that participation. As AIDS cuts 
closer to home, we expect that people will choose modes of participation which demand higher 
levels of levels of initiative and involvement. Given the history of AIDS in the United States, we 
also predict that increasing closeness to the epidemic will spur people in the direction of 
unconventional activities. Our final expectation is unique to this population. We have noted 
that, because of its memorial nature, participation in Quilt-related activities is less overtly 
political than other modes of activism. If increasing closeness to AIDS and its effects pushes 
people in the direction of higher initiative (and sometimes unconventional) activism, we think 
that it will also push people away from viewing the Quilt as an important forum of political 
participation. In other words, we expect that when given the opportunity to record the ways in 
which they have become more politically active, those with more intense connection to AIDS 
will not mention Quilt-reiated activities as often as those less connected to the disease. Instead, 
the former will focus on more overtly political behavior. 


Table 4 shows that some of our expectations were met, but it also contains some 
surprises. We note once again that sexual orientation is a major predictor of activity. Gays and 
lesbians reported a greater propensity to engage in traditional, higher initiative behavior as well 
as unconventional actions. Both of these relationships hold even when the other variables in 
Table 4 are controlled for in a multivariate analysis (p=.01).!3 A further division by sex reveals 
while gay women and gay men were equally likely to engage in higher initiative behaviors, the 
former were more likely than the latter to be active in less common forms of interactions with 
political leaders--34% of lesbians vs. 28% of gay men. A major surprise is that, in a multivariate 
analysis, sexual orientation is the only variable which maintains a significant relationship with 
engagement in unconventional activities. Sexual orientation also acts as we believed it would in 
relation to Quilt-related activities--lesbians and gays were less likely to note it as a mode of 
increased activity. However, when controlled for in a Logit analysis, the relationship failed to 
maintain significance. !4 


Unlike sexual orientation, length of exposure to the epidemic, degree of personal loss, 
and personal HIV status all retain their impact on Quilt-related activities under multivariate 


13{n the Logit analyses, both modes of participation were collapsed into dichotomous variables 
scored (0) for non-activity in the mode and (1) for activity in the mode. Both equations included 
all the variables presented in the table plus a dummy variable indicating whether someone 
“close” had HIV/AIDS. 


14The Logit analysis for Quilt-related activities was identical to that for high initiative and 
unconventional activities. 


Table 4: Corollaries of Different Modes of Participation 


Quilt- High Uncon- 
Related Initiative ventional 
Activities Activities Activities 
(% yes) (% yes) (% yes) 


Total 


Sexual Orientation 
Straight 
Lesbian/Gay 


Number of years since 
personally affected 
1-3 
4-5 
6-7 
8-9 
>10 


No. of people close to who 
have died from complica- 
tions associated with AIDS 

0 

2-5 

6-10 

>10 


Own HIV status 
Don’t know 
Negative 
Positive 


* No significant correlation. 


analysis.!5 The differences in degree are pronounced. For example, while over a fifth of the 
respondents who had lost no one to the disease noted the Quilt as a form of political participation 
in which their activity had increased, only a handful of those with more than five intimates said 


I5Degree of loss (p=.002), personal HIV status (p=.006), length of exposure (p=.03). 
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the same thing.!© Likewise with length of exposure: while a fifth who have recently become 
personally aware of AIDS mentioned Quilt activities, those whose awareness of AIDS dates back 
further were less likely to do so. 


Length of exposure, personal HIV status, and degree of loss are also correlated with 
engagement in traditional political activities which demand higher initiative and involvement. 
However, the latter has considerably more impact than the other two. Degree of loss is the only 
one of the three which retains its impact when controlled for in multivariate analysis (p=.03). It 
appears that while length of “exposure” itself has some impact, its effects are mediated by two 
other traits. First, as noted above, degree of loss carries an emotional content more powerful than 
simple “exposure”. Second, the pattern of HIV infection in the United States was initially 
contained within the gay male population. Thus, most of those exposed for great lengths of time 
maintained ties with that population. Sexual orientation, then, encompasses much of the impact 
of length of exposure. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Our working premise has been that traumatic personal events can alter both the volume 
and content of an individual's political participation. Efforts to conduct empirical studies of such 
phenomena are typically hamstrung by problems of timing and access. In this paper we were 
able to draw on a survey of participants in the 1992 NAMES Project AIDS Memorial Quilt 
Display in Washington, DC. The respondents were used as a pool of people who had been 
personally affected by the AIDS epidemic and who were at least sufficiently involved in the issue 
to attend the demonstration. They proved, moreover, to be highly active in the AIDS arena 
according to a number of criteria. 


Although the data are admittedly pseudo-longitudinal in nature, the results demonstrated 
that around two-thirds of these activists claimed, and usually with ample documentation, to have 
increased their political participation as a result of being personally affected by AIDS. In view of 
the social composition of the respondents, it seems likely that their mean participation levels 
were already in excess of national averages. AIDS pushed some even further along the 
participation road and undoubtedly helped recruit others who were heretofore more passive. We 
took a conservative stance in trying to assess the determinants of increased activity by restricting 
ourselves to traits rather directly associated with the participants’ own experiences and 
interactions with AIDS phenomena. Even so, our efforts proved fruitful. 


Turning to the modes of increased participation, we found an impressive array, ranging 
all the way from a simple increase in attentiveness to unconventional political acts. Contrary to 
some popular images, most of this heightened activity took the form of mainstream, legal 
behavior. On the other hand, the Display volunteer profile differs in some key respects from that 
presented by a recent general survey of political activists (Verba, Schlozman, Brady, and Nie, 
1993). In particular the AIDS activists were far more likely to have taken part in demonstrations 
and to have “born witness” by speaking out. Behavior of the latter type may well be unique to 
social issues where discrimination and misinformation abound. 

The personal traits of the activists seemed to affect their likelihood of involvement in 
various modes of participation. We found that those with more intimate connections to AIDS 
tended to be more involved in activities which require high levels of initiative than their less- 
connected counterparts. In particular, we noted the importance of sexual orientation as a 
predictor, not just of traditional modes of participation demanding high levels of initiative, but of 
unconventional forms of participation as well. 


16Again, it is likely that this “closeness” variable would show even more impact had we not 
fixed “ten or more” as the last category for people to choose. 


At least three important questions are raised by our investigation. One has to do with 
missing persons. Our study is confined to a self-selected group of individuals, all of whom had 
achieved at least a modicum of involvement in the AIDS issue. But what of the sorts of people 
who have been personally affected by AIDS yet did not participate in the Quilt Display? Does 
being personally affected by AIDS have this general effect or is it manifested only among the 
self-selected? Our inquiry is not the first study of activists to suffer from this type of problem, 
but it helps to highlight the need for more timely and creative research designs. Another 
category of missing persons consists of those who have been beset by other types of personal 
crises among family, friends, and associates. To what degree are AIDS and the mobilization 
inspired by it unique? Why are some crises politicized and others not? 


A second question, then, deals with mobilization. We noted some prominent personal 
corollaries of changing political participation. But to an increasing extent, students of political 
participation have come to emphasize social context when talking about political action (e.g. 
Kaase, 1989). We observed in passing that the Display participants were involved in a number 
of organizations, many of them AIDS-related. What we did not do was to show the way in 
which organizations and networks are crucial in converting personal traumas into political action. 
Some of that information is present in our project and will be taken up elsewhere. More 
generally, however, studies of AIDS and other social cause activists have been remiss in not 
providing better evidence of the linkage between individual traits and social context. 


Finally, there is the question of political effectiveness. Does increased activity improve 
political effectiveness or at least the perception of effectiveness? What do people learn from 
participation? In a preliminary analysis we found that the greater the increase in political 
activity, the more discerning the participants were about what constituted effective and 
ineffective action. If this turns out to be a generalizable finding, it has strong implications for 
leadership strategies and for the life cycle of social causes. 
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On July 3, 1993, a plan to restore to power the elected president 
of Haiti, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, was signed by the deposed president 
and Lt. Gen. Raoul Cedras, the leader of the coup which overthrew 
Aristide in September 1991. Argentine diplomat Dante Caputo, 
representing the United Nations and the Organization of American States, 
and U.S. special envoy Lawrence Pezullo are credited with having 
successfully forged the agreement. "This shows that multilateralism can 
work," one Clinton administration official was quoted as saying, and the 
agreement was reportedly viewed by the administration "as evidence that 
pro-democracy policies can be forged through_the United Nations, in 
cooperation with governments in the region." 


In June of 1991, three months prior to the coup in Haiti, the 
0.A.S. Ministers of Foreign Affairs approved the "Santiago Commitment to 
Democracy and the Renewal of the Inter-American System," which affirmed 
at once the region's "uncompromising commitment to the defense and 
promotion of democracy" and the necessity to renew the 0.A.S. as "the 
political forum for dialogue, understanding, and cooperation among all 
countries of the Hemisphere. "4 Since the declaration and the 
corresponding General Assembly resolution 1080 on representative 
democracy, the 0.A.S. has had to respond to challenges to 
democracy--both successful and unsuccessful, both popular and 
unpopular--in Haiti, Peru, Venezuela, and Guatemala. 


This discussion will examine those responses and other 0.A.S. 
actions as the context in which to explore the larger dynamic between 
multilateralism and democratization in the Americas in the 1990s. In 
both the informal reaction of the Clinton administration to the Haitian 
agreement and the formal language of the Santiago Commitment, the 
furtherance of multilateral cooperation through international 
organizations is coupled with the promotion of democracy as an 
international norm. In the particular context of the Western 
Hemisphere, the renaissance of the 0.A.S. in the post-Cold War 1990s has 
followed closely on the heels of the region's democratization in the 
1970s and 1980s, a process which the organization has actively sought to 
promote as the cornerstone of its newly found legitimacy. The 1990s 
have also brought, however, increased stresses on the process of 
democratization, challenging in turn the 0.A.S. as a vehicle of the 
expansion of multilateralism. 


It is apparent that democratization has contributed to the 
renewal of the 0.A.S., that the Organization has shown remarkable 
enthusiasm in its support of democratic principles, and that the recent 
strains and crises in the region's democratization have been dealt with 
on a consistently multilateral basis. Less evident are the effects of 
such stresses on the role and influence of the 0O.A.S, and the long-term 
efficacy of pro-democracy efforts in a volatile regional political 
environment. If multilateralism increasingly "matters," and democracy 
continues to gain acceptance as a basic international norm, then the 
dynamic between the two concepts in the Americas--a region at the 
forefront of both developments--should prove highly instructive for 
other regional subsystems and the global system as well. In short, 
how tightly interdependent are the two processes: does the expansion of 
multilateralism depend upon the deepening and widening of democratic 
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processes, and does the progress of democratization derive in 
significant measure from multilateral efforts to endorse it? What 
factors inhibit and promote effective response to democratic crises and 
Opportunities by the Organization, and what prospects exist for the 
continued convergence of multilateralism and democracy in the Americas? 


The revival of the 0.A.S. as a meaningful entity in inter-—American 
affairs is, we argue here, part of a larger transition begun in the 
1980s and occurring on both regional and global scales. In the 
Americas, this transition has been one away from the U.S. unilateralism 
of the Cold War era and toward the formal multilateralism of the U.N. 
and the 0.A.S. in the 1990s.” ‘The mid- to late-1980s constituted a 
crucial "bridge" in this transition in which ad hoc, sub-regional 
multilateralism--particularly the Esquipulas process toward Central 
American peace--filled the gap between fading U.S. unilateralism and 
formal multilateral organizations which were not yet up to the task. 

As will be argued, the manner in which Esquipulas joined multilateralism 
and the promotion of democracy in an ad hoc forum is in some ways being 
replicated in the hemisphere-wide, formal multilateral setting of the 
0.A.S. in the 1990s. 


The advent of formal multilateralism in the Americas, however, 
did not automatically imply the enhanced significance of the 0O.A.S. 
Indeed, many were predicting its continued irrelevance, given its 
impotence during the Cold War and the importance of the U.N. in the more 
visible aspects of the implementation and progress of the Central 
American peace process. The 0.A.S.'s significance as a formal 
multilateral entity in the 1990s derives from its having seized upon the 
promotion of democracy as its central purpose, actions which were made 
possible and given credibility by the widening and deepening democratic 
foundations of its member states. Without the issue of promoting 
democracy, the post-Cold War revival of the 0O.A.S. would likely have 
stalled. 


The Organization's niche in the transition to formal 
multilateralism in the Americas may be more fully understood as part of 
the system of what Feinberg and Boylan term "modular multilateralism:" 


Groups of industrial and developing nations are 
beginning to confer when their common interests are 
affected by particular problems. These efforts some- 
times occur within the framework of existing institu- 
tions, while at other times new groupings are being 
born--thrown off by the creative powers of a configura- 
tion herein dubbed modular multilateralism: 

multilateral because nations must cooperate to arrive at 
workable answers to common problems; modular because the 
nations at the table shift according to the_nature of 
the problem at hand and the moment in time. 


In the transition to multilateralism, other ad hoc and formal groupings 
may be relevant on other issues--the UN for peacekeeping, various 
subregional groupings (MERCOSUR, CACM, etc.) or a future regional one 
for economic integration, etc.--but when the issue can be clearly 
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defined as being centered upon the promotion of democracy in the 
Americas, the relevant framework is rapidly becoming the 0.A.S. Because 
the promotion and maintenance of democratic governance is likely to 
require vigilant attention for the foreseeable future, and because many 
other emphases derive from a focus on democracy, and because regional 
democratization has far outpaced the process at the global level, the 
0.A.S., to the extent that it continues to adopt democracy as its 
defining mission, has the potential of substantially increasing its 
international significance in the 2lst century. 


The Foundations of Multilateralism and Democracy 


Democratic governance as a fundamental principle of the 
inter-American system dates to the very origins of that system in the 
19th century, and is formally and unambiguously embodied in the 0O.A.S. 
Charter, which specifically notes that representative democracy is a 
basic requirement of inter-American "Solidarity." Munoz argues that 
the "inter-American doctrine of democratic governance" is increasingly 
evident in words and deeds as the 20th century proceeds, and notes that 
"(njo other regional or global organization, including the United 
Nations, has in its charter the principle of promoting representative 
democracy as a basic goal." 


As militarism triumphed in many nations of Latin America, and as 
Cold War thinking dominated U.S. diplomacy, and as skepticism of the 
utility of the 0.A.S. permeated, for different reasons, governments in 
both Latin America and the United States, both the doctrine and the 


organization designed to promote it were increasingly ignored. By the 
1980s, one observer noted that as the 0.A.S. approached the centennial 
of the origins of its institutional framework, the organization was 
paralyzed, "mired in dissent and inaction." 


But the 1980s were also a time when the foundations of 
inter-American cooperation based upon democratic governance were being 
Slowly restored. These foundations, however, did not yet reach to the 
United States. In part to counteract the increase in U.S. unilateral 
tendencies during the Reagan years, multilateralism increasingly 
characterized relations within Latin America--a phenomenon dubbed 
concertacion in the region. 1} In the mid-1980s, as formal 
multilateral organizations such as the U.N. or the 0.A.S. were viewed as 
either U.S.-dominated or irrelevant, the concertacion tendencies were 
manifested in ad hoc settings, perhaps the most successful of which was 
the Esquipulas process of Central American peace. 


The success of Esquipulas and its centerpiece, the Arias Peace 
Plan, arose from a complex of global, regional, and domestic factors. 
Central among those factors, however, were the increasingly democratic 
Character of the Central American governments--notably, if tentatively 
in Guatemala--and the durable democratic tradition of Costa Rica, whose 
president gave impetus and form to the Esquipulas process. The 
principle of democracy, in the Arias Peace Plan, proved to be a pivotal 
concept around which the Central American presidents could agree and 
focus their actions. The consensus could not have been reached--and 
certainly the force of any such declaration would have been dramatically 
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reduced--had not some degree of democratization in Central America 
preceded the process. 


If democracy provided a basis for the ad hoc multilateral 
Esquipulas process, that process also significantly enhanced the 
progress of democratization in the region. References to democracy and 
democratization, and emphases on the centrality of the principle to the 
peace process, are found throughout the Esquipulas II agreements signed 
on August 7, 1987. Points three and four of the eleven-point document 
deal with democratization and free elections, and the definition of the 
concept and the measures that need to be taken to implement it in point 
three are quite precise: 


The governments undertake to provide the impetus for an 
authentic democratic process, both pluralistic and 
participatory, which entails the promotion of social 
justice, respect for human rights, sovereignty, territorial 
integrity of the states, and right of all nations to choose, 
freely and without any outside interference whatsoever, 
their economic, political, and social system. Furthermore, 
the governments shall adopt in a verifiable manner measures 
conducive to the establishment and, where appropriate, 
improvement of democratic, representative, and pluralistic 
systems .... 


Specific reference is made to the "organization of political parties," 


"free access to fair and regular elections based upon the full 
observance of citizens, rights," "complete freedom" for the press and 
all ideological groups, "complete pluralism" of political parties with 
"broad access to the communications media," and abolition of states of 
emergency. Democracy in the Arias Peace Plan, defined clearly and 
conceptually linked as a prerequisite for peace and development, is at 
the core of the document. This ad hoc multilateral process, which had 
grown out of recent, though limited, progress in the region's 
democratization, thus provided a significant impetus to further 
democratization--a dynamic beginning to emerge in the 1990s in the 
O.A.S. context. If Contadora and Esquipulas, among other ad hoc efforts 
in the region, were settings for the convergence of multilateralism and 
democracy in the 1980s, the 0.A.S. appears to be evolving as an 
institutional context for a fuller integration of the two processes in 
the 1990s. 


The Esquipulas process was also pivotal in forwarding the 
transition to formal multilateralism through its explicit use of the 
U.N. and the 0.A.S. in the implementation phases of the agreements, 
principally in the areas of verification, demobilization and election 
monitoring. These activities were significant in the role expansion of 
both international organizations as they became involved in the 
termination of the contra war in Nicaragua. The next phase of the 
Central American peace process--the Salvadoran peacs accords signed in 
1992--became more the exclusive domain of the U.N. Nevertheless, 
while it may have contributed more to the increased significance of the 
U.N., the Central American peace process was an important force in the 
revitalization of the 0.A.S. as well. 
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For inter-American multilateralism in general, the importance of 
the Central American peace process is paramount. In the face of U.S. 
interventions throughout the twentieth century, the nonintervention 
principle of international law has long been embraced by the Latin 
American nations, who encouraged its insertion as Article 15 of the 
O.A.S. Charter. Robert Pastor argues that the 1990 Nicaraguan 
elections, which evolved from Esquipulas II and were observed by the 
O0.A.S., the U.N., and the Jimmy Carter-chaired Council of Freely-Elected 
Heads of Government, constituted a major turning point in what he calls 
"crossing the sovereign divide:" 


. Nicaraguans redefined the beundaries of political 
sovereignty and developed a new model for the entire 
hemisphere that offers the oromise of making democracy 
sturdier and possibly permanent. The idea that a defiantly 
nationalistic regime that fought the "northern colossus" to 
a stalemate should then open its gates to Americans to judge 
an election is certainly ironic. But that was the essence 
of the Nicaraguan formula: to invite the international 
community to help make democracy work within a sovereign 
state.** 


For the 0.A.S., the experience in monitoring the Nicaraguan elections 
Significantly expanded the organization's role in this arena. 0.A.S. 
election observation continued to be important in the 1990s, notably in 
Haiti, El Salvador, Suriname, and Paraguay, among others. 


The spread of multilateralism to the hemispheric level required, 
of course, the participation of the United States. The dramatic 
collapse of the Cold War context, the transition to a more 
multilateralist administration in the United States in 1989, Canada's 
decision to join the 0.A.S., as well as the continued democratization of 
Latin America, were all factors that }gd to the heightened emphasis of 
the 0.A.S. on democracy in the 1990s.°~ The unilateral U.S. invasion 
of Panama in 1989 was in part the exception which proved the rule, in 
that the event prompted renewed calls in Latin America_for multilateral 
efforts to prevent future U.S. unilateral incursions. Rather than 
demonstrating the need to further ignore the body, the 0.A.S failure to 
prevent the U.S. invasion of Panama encouraged movement to reinvigorate 
at. 


At its General Assembly meetings in Asuncion in 1990, the O.A.S. 
created the Unit for the Promotion of Democracy, designed to coordinate 
the expanding 0.A.S mission in election observation and foster training 
and dialogue on democratic procedures and principles. Although the Unit 
has yet to attain the prominence and funding that its supporters 
advocate, its creatiog demonstrated a renewed commitment to the cause of 
promoting democracy. 


By 1991, the Santiago Commitment declared a firm commitment to the 
defense and promotion of representative democracy as well as to the 
furtherance of the process of renewal of the Organization. (This 
"uncompromising commitment," it should be noted, is qualified to be 
"within the parameters of respect for the principles of 
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self-determination and non-intervention" outlined in the Charter.) The 
declaration also, however, extends to issues beyond representative 
democracy and 0.A.S renewal to include issues involving trade, the 
environment, arms control, drug trafficking, etc. In effect, the 
Santiago Commitment seeks to outline the agenda for a renewed 0.A.S., 
placing representative democracy at the top of the agenda but by no 
means excluding other concerns. As such, its definition of democracy is 
much less precise than that noted above in the Esquipulas II agreements. 
General Assembly Resolution 1080 is clear on what it means by an "abrupt 
or irregular interruption" of democratic process, but otherwise avoids 
definitional issues. The mechanisms of implementation of the resolution 
principally involve emergency meetings of the foreign ministers or the 
General Assembly. But although the definition and mechanisms are 
limited and imprecise, the declaration and the resolution clearly 
outline the resolve of the organization to identify its own renewal with 
the cause of democracy. 


The actions of 1990 and 1991 constitute an initial phase of the 
renewed organizational commitment to democracy, and the comparison to 
the Esquipulas process should not be overdrawn. The O.A.S. is a larger 
and more diverse body than the Central American presidents, and the 
implementation of peace agreements may be less interventionist than the 
enforcement of the principle of democracy. Nevertheless, by the 1990s, 
the dynamic evident in the Central American peace process--—democracy 
creates the basis for effective multilateral ventures, which in turn 
reinforce the progress of democracy--was taking shape within the 0O.A.S., 
though the process was in its early stages of maturation. The 
continuation of this dynamic after June 1991 was to encounter numerous 
Challenges and obstacles. 


Challenge and Response After 1991 


Crises, it is often noted, are periods of opportunity as well as 
difficulty. In the two years following the Santiago Commitment of 1991, 
the nations of the Americas experienced challenges to the principle of 
democratic governance in four major cases: the Haitian coup of 1991, 
the Peruvian "self-coup" of 1992, two major, though unsuccessful, 
attempts to overthrow the democratic government in Venezuela in 1992, 
and the Guatemalan "self-coup" of 1993 which quickly evolved into a 
reaffirmation of democratic processes. These cases vary widely in 
cause, motivation, popularity, and outcome, but, as a whole, have 
prompted an increasingly concerted effort by the 0O.A.S. and its members 
to support democratic processes. By mid-1993, the Santiago Commitment 
had been tested, and had gained in significance as a consequence of 
those tests. 


However, while the 0.A.S. commitment to democracy in rhetoric has 
been bold, its actions on behalf of the principle have been constrained 
by a variety of domestic and international political realities, and the 
results of those actions have been slow to match the rhetoric. A key 
limiting factor is the lack of consensus--either at present or in the 
foreseeable future--on the development and use of force in the 
collective defense of democracy. Some of this restraint is due to the 
historic Latin American commitment to nonintervention, some stems from a 
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long-standing concern that the collective use of force may be, in 
reality, disguised U.S. unilateralism, and some from a concern, for the 
effectiveness of limited and short-term military engagements. 


Since 1991, 0O.A.S. resolutions on each of the four democratic 
challenges noted here have been passed, and each action has clearly 
stated and reiterated support for democratic processes. While these 
actions were noteworthy for their consistency, progress was slow to be 
achieved in Haiti, 0.A.S. pressure was only moderately effective in 
Peru, and seemed to be irrelevant in Venezuela. The timing of the 1993 
O.A.S. General Assembly in Managua as the democratic crisis in Guatemala 
was reaching a favorable conclusion allowed the body to vigorously 
endorse the democratic restoration in that country, and international 
pressure--including from the 0.A.S.--seems to have been important in the 
course of events leading to the assumption of the presidency by Ramiro 
de Leon Carpio. 


If the response of the O.A.S. to the September 30, 1991 coup in 
Haiti was, over the short-term, ineffective, it was at the very least 
swift and decisive. In accordance with the mandate of the Resolution 
1080, the 0.A.S. foreign ministers met and condemned the coup in 
resolutions adopted on October 3 and October 8, recommending also the 
isolation of the new regime. The Secretary General and a group of 
foreign ministers were sent to Haiti in an unsuccessful attempt to 
negotiate the return to democracy. An O.A.S.-sponsored trade embargo 
ensued from the October 8 resolution, but by early 1992 the U.S., a key 
supporter of 0.A.S. actions in late 1991, was having second thoughts. 
The Ad Hoc Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs approved on May 17 a 
resolution seeking to strengthen the embargo, more closely monitor the 
human rights situation through the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, and to "request the cooperation of the multilateral financial 
institutions and the United Nations" in the implementation of the 0O.A.S. 
resolutions on Haiti.~ 


Engaging the United Nations in a cooperative effort to restore 
democracy in Haiti proved, by 1993, to be an effective avenue for 
progress, as well as an instructive case of inter-IGO cooperation. 
Argentine diplomat Dante Caputo was named as the special representative 
of the Secretaries General of both the U.N. and the 0O.A.S., and a joint 
0.A.S.-U.N. civilian human rights observer team was deployed. On June 
16, the U.N. Security Council voted unanimously for a global oil and 
arms embargo (the 0.A.S. Foreign Ministers had approved an oil embargo 
resolution on June 6) in an effort tg prod cooperation of the Haitian 
military with the mediation efforts. 0 Those efforts bore fruit on 
July 3, when the Agreement of Governors Island was reached, calling for 
the end of the 0O.A.S. and U.N. embargoes and the restoration of Aristide 
on October 30, among other points. L 


In sum, the response to the Haitian crisis was immediate and 
vigorous, though slow in achieving results. Effective results were 
achieved, however, with the active cooperation of the 0.A.S. and the 
U.N. in the negotiation processes. The entrance of the U.N. into the 
effort augmented but did not invalidate previous 0.A.S. actions on the 
matter. Without O.A.S. unanimity and persistence on Haiti throughout 
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1992, in fact, U.N. involvement would have been much more difficult to 
mobilize. The principles of the Santiago Commitment had been advanced 
by the intensity of 0.A.S. efforts to restore an increasingly entrenched 
democratic reversal. 


The response to the "self-coup" in Peru--the dissolution of 
congress and the detention of political prisoners by 
democratically-elected President Alberto Fujimori on April 5, 1992--was 
equally swift and more immediately effective than was then the case in 
Haiti. Given the domestic political realities in Peru, however, the 
regional response was in some ways more quietly sympathetic. The public 
rhetoric of 0.A.S. members, including the U.S., was harsh, but privately 
democratic governments were more understanding. Moreover, the kind 
of potentially debilitating sanctions pursued in Haiti were avoided in 
the Peruvian circumstance because of the wariness toward alternatives. 
The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, on April 13, adopted MRE/RES.1/92 
"Support for the Restoration of Democracy in Peru," which "greatly 
deplored" (but did not "condemn") Fujimori's actions, demanded the 
release of political prisoners, and sent an 0O.A.S. mission under the 
Secretary General to seek resolution of the crisis. U.S. Secretary of 
State Baker, in supporting the resolution, noted that the Peruvian 
government had been "courageous" and deserved "immense credit" for its 
efforts toward economic reform. 


The economic sanctions which followed the Haitian coup were not 
forthcoming in the Peruvian situation, in part because Fujimori had 
added to pre-existing sympathy among 0.A.S. members by announcing a day 
before the April 13 resolution that a plebiscite would be held within 
six months. In May, Fujimori told the 0.A.S. General Assembly in 
Nassau, Bahamas, that "in no more that five months we will see the 
establishment of a democratic constitutional congress" and invited the 
0.A.S. to "participate with us in the process" of carrying out and 
observing the elections.“* While the 0.A.S. accepted the invitation 
and monitored the elections, the elections, in the words of Chilean 
O.A.S. Ambassador Munoz, "by no means ensured the full return to 
democratic rule in Peru" which had been called for by the 0.A.S 
resolutions. 


Clearly the difficult economic and political circumstances of the 
Fujimori government tempered the response of the international community 
to this democratic interruption. Domestic support in Peru for 
Fujimori's actions was broad, further limiting the international 
response. But although the 0.A.S. resolutions regarding Peru lacked the 
teeth of the resolutions on Haiti, they were followed by limited 
movement toward the restoration of democratic processes. Though 
political realities prevented the Peruvian case from being an 
unmitigated success for the 0.A.S., the Santiago Commitment had been 
upheld even while the principle of democracy was not substantially 
advanced. 


The two coups in Venezuela in 1992 caught the attention of the 
0.A.S. but, because they were both unsuccessful, did not prompt 
comparable action. Both coups attracted widespread popular support 
among Venezuelans disaffected with President Carlos Andres Perez. 
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Immediately following the February coup attempt, the Permanent Council 
adopted a resolution entitled "Support for the Democratic Government of 
Venezuela,''“? and the General Assembly on May 22 reaffirmed that 
resolution "in view_of the lamentable events that occurred in Venezuela 
February 4, 1992."4 The fact that a second coup attempt occurred on 
November 27, 1992, indicates that international reaction was not a 
concern to coup-makers--though some argued that U.S. pressure on the 
armed forces and the business community may have been significant in 
reducing support for the second attempt. 


Venezuela had been an active supporter of the Santiago Commitment 
and had, in fact, been a Supports of the use of an inter-American peace 
force to reverse the coup Haiti. Perez himself, in 1990, had called 
for a strengthened and expanded 0.A.S, in light of inter-—American 
problems and post-cold War prospects. His plight generated 
considerable sympathy from counterparts throughout the hemisphere, but 
there is little evidence that collective support inside or outside the 
O.A.S. was at all influential in the course of events. 


Despite the developments in Haiti, Peru, and Venezuela during 
1992, however, the underlying premises of the Santiago Commitment 
continued to gain momentum in that year. The Declaration of Nassau, 
adopted by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Heads of Delegation on 
May 19, 1992, is a wide-ranging document which reiterates the Santiago 
Commitment and attempts to elaborate it further. Representative 
democracy is linked with economic development: "extreme poverty and 
economic and social inequalities are inimical to the consolidation and 


stability of representative democracy in the Hemisphere." While further 
mechanisms were not explicitly developed, the declaration emphasizes 
"their resolve to develop 0.A.S. mechanisms to provide member states 
with the assistance they request to build, preserve, and strengthen 


representative democracy." Resolution 1143 of that session notes 
that the provisions of Resolution 1080 of 1991 need to be improved, 
strengthened, and regulated." In short, in 1992 the body was 
recognizing the shortcomings of existing mechanisms to promote 
democracy, though not specifying how the situation might be remedied. 


On May 25, 1993, a democratic crisis in Guatemala posed a 
potentially serious test for those mechanisms. The crisis was brought 
to a head by the suspension of constitutional guarantees and the 
assumption of virtually dictatorial powers by President Jorge Serrano. 
Although superficially another in "auto-golpe" in the style of Peru's 
Fujimori, the move received widespread domestic opposition and firm 
international condemnation, including the suspension of U.S. assistance 
programs. As the O.A.S. General Assembly was convening in Managua, 
however, and as the ad hoc foreign ministers meeting on Guatemala 
mandated by the Santiago Commitment was due to deliberate on the matter, 
the Guatemalan Congress elected human rights advocate Ramiro de Leon 
Carpio to serve out Serrano's term. The reaction of the 0.A.S. was, 
predictably, overwhelmingly supportive. The General Assembly passed a 
resolution expressing "satisfaction" with the "reestablishment of the 
constitutional regime in Guatemala" and noted with pleasure "that the 
political crisis in that nation has been solved peacefully and ina 
sovereign manner. De Leon spoke before the General Assembly in 
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Managua, committing his government to "Support, through the democratic 
solidarity with which this organization helps us, representative 
democracy as the political expression of the people of this continent 
and the world." 


As it turned out, then, the mechanisms for the collective defense 
of democracy were neither tested nor advanced as a result of the 
Guatemalan crisis, it having been resolved "in a sovereign manner." The 
Santiago Commitment was upheld again, but the 0.A.S. faced the task of 
developing that commitment in a proactive, as opposed to a reactive, 
manner--and that will continue to be its task if democracy becomes 
increasingly entrenched. Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Eresto Leal, 
speaking before the 1993 General Assembly, argued that "more than a 
mechanism of prevention and anticipation, we have created a mechanism of 
reaction. . . . [I]t is time to have an 0.A.S. that will focus its work 
on the structural causes of conflicts. We need an 0O.A.S. that will 
foresee conflicts and which will not only react to extraordinary 
situations."°° In 1985, the preamble to the 0.A.S. Charter had been 
amended to state that "representative democracy is an indispensable 
condition for the stability, peace, and development of the region. "26 
In the 1993 Managua Declaration for the Promotion of Democracy and 
Development, the preservation of democracy was linked to basic human 
needs, overall economic and social development, the limitation of drug 
trafficking, and environmental protection. The doctrine, if not the 
enforcement mechanisms, was showing signs of maturing into the 
recognition of the complexities of democratic promotion. 


Among the lessons of the Guatemalan crisis for the development of 
an inter-American norm of democracy was the revitalization of the peace 
process which followed the election of de Leon, who invited the 0O.A.S. 
Secretary General to "offer necessary support to the parties to renew 
and revitalize the peace process to make peace a reality as soon as 
possible.""/ As had also been demonstrated during the Esquipulas 
process of the late 1980s, democratization--which leapt forward in 
Guatemala just as it was appearing to undergo a reversal--is a necessary 
prerequisite for a durable peace, which in turn can foster further 
democratization. The linkage of democracy to peace and development, in 
sum, waS occurring in the 1990s in the inter-American system in a way 
which paralleled and broadened the conceptual interrelationships spelled 
out in the 1980s in the Central American region. 


The 0.A.S. responses to these four democratic crises reflect a 
desire on the organization's part to increase the international costs of 
coups and other reversals of the process of democratization. In the 
Haitian circumstance, the costs were considered bearable to the military 
until international pressure extended to the global level. Even at the 
stage of U.N. involvement, however, 0.A.S. resolve was crucial in 
demonstrating the costs of the action. In Peru, the ante was never 
upped to the point that it had been in Haiti. In contrast to 0O.A.S. 
actions in the latter, pressure seems to have been more effective 
earlier rather than later, prompting Fujimori to appear and make some 
concessions to the 0.A.S. General Assembly in Nassau. Immediacy was 
more crucial in the Peruvian instance, persistence more so in the 
Haitian situation. 
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A crucial difference between the Haitian and Peruvian 
interruptions was the domestic popularity of the coups. In Peru, the 
coup's popularity meant that the domestic costs of ignoring 
international pressure were virtually nil. Support of key elite groups 
in Haiti negated some of the domestic costs pursuant to coup's 
unpopularity. In Guatemala, both the domestic and international costs 
to Serrano for his actions were exceedingly high, and led to the fairly 
rapid restoration of democratic processes. 


In Venezuela, the failure of both coups makes it more difficult to 
judge the importance of international factors. But it seems reasonable 
to suggest that successful coup-makers, for pximarily domestic but some 
international reasons, would have found it necessary to make a fairly 
rapid and meaningful accommodation to constitutional processes. Not 
having the legitimacy of Fujimori as head of state, international 
condemnation would have provided some counterweight to domestic sympathy 
in determining the post-coup path. 


In general, the international costs of democratic reversals are 
increasing. Bilateral initiatives remain important--the U.S. was 
pivotal in the Guatemalan case--but the 0.A.S. actions of the early 
1990s have contributed to those increasing costs. Whether or not the 
application of these costs are decisive, these cases suggest, depends 
upon internal circumstances. The lack of an inter-American 
peace—democracy force may limit further increases in those external 
costs, but other mechanisms will continue to evolve. Perhaps more 
importantly, the 0.A.S. may be increasingly significant on the benefits 
Side of the equation as well. In building and maintaining democratic 
processes and by attending to the fundamental concerns of development 
upon which those processes depend, the Organization may be able to 
substantially enhance the benefits of democratic governance. 


The consequence of these developments--even in the absence of 
military enforcement mechanisms in the promotion of democracy--has been 
to increase the effectiveness of the 0.A.S. as a multilateral 
institution. Democracy as both an input into and an outcome of 0O.A.S. 
actions has lent cohesion and purpose to the organization--and until the 
late 1980s, a lack of both cohesion and purpose had called into question 
its future existence. The dynamic between multilateralism and democracy 
has been at the center of the waning paralysis of the inter-—American 
system in general and of the O.A.S. in particular. 


In arguing that "a new [international] legal entitlement [to 
democracy] is being created," Franck notes that 


[t]he capacity of the international community to extend 
legitimacy to national governments . . .depends not only on 
its capacity to monitor an election or to recognize the 
credentials of a regime's delegates to the U.N. General 
Assembly, but also on the extent to which such international 
activity has evolved from the ad hoc to the normative: that 
is, the degree to which the process of legitimation itself 
has become legitimate. 8 
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The process of democratic legitimation pursued by the 0.A.S. in the 
early 1990s is in its early but significant stages of evolution. The 
crises discussed here are notable precisely because they have challenged 
the process in those early stages. With the 0O.A.S.'s adherence to the 
principle of democratic governance, the net result for the process of 
legitimation has been its advancement. 


In December 1992, reforms to the O.A.S Charter were approved to 
provide for the suspension of States experiencing democratic 
interruptions.~” Needless to say, this reform has meaning only to the 
extent that O.A.S. membership and participation matters to member 
States. In the 1990s, participation in various facets of the 
inter-American community, including the 0.A.S., does matter to States in 
the Americas. In Pete Seeger's adaptation of the African folk tale 
Abiyoyo, he refers to a man and his son being ostracized--"that means 
they made them live on the edge of town." The growing linkage of 
multilateralism and democracy in the Americas has begun to have the 
effect of forcing non-democratic pariahs to live on the edge of the 
inter-American system. Assuming the observed benefits of living well 
within the inter-American system continue to grow, the demonstrated 
costs of ostracism will continue to increase, and the incidence of 
democratic reversals will, presumably, decline. If so, the actions of 
the O.A.S. on democracy's behalf in the early 1990s will merit at least 
a portion of the credit. 
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William Howard Taft is unique in the annals of American 
history. He is the only man to have served as President of 
the United States (1909-1913) as well as Chief Justice of 
the United States (1921-1920). Barely remembered are his six 
appointments to the Supreme Court to fill five vacancies, a 
record number surpassed only by George Washington (eleven) 
and Franklin Roosevelt (nine).°?*? And yet relatively 
little is known about those appointments and even less about 
the politics behind them.*=? 


We do know that of all the tasks Taft was called upon 
to perform as president, he relished none more than filling 
vacancies on the Supreme Court. Not boastful by nature, he 
never drew public attention to them. Nor did he complain 
about his appointments failing to live up to his personal 
expectations. Quite the contrary. As he was leaving office, 
he acknowledged that "there is nothing I take more pride in 
than I do in my appointments on the Supreme Court, from the 
Chief Justice to the last appointee." ‘*? "And I have 
said to them, damn you, if any of you die, I[’11 disown 


Historians, generally sympathetic to the progressive 
movement, have paid relatively little attention to those 
appointments. And those who have researched the Taft 
papers have found few obvious clues to his choices. What 
scholars sooner or later realize is that choosing a 
Supreme Court justice was so important to this president, 
that he kept his own counsel and handled the appointments in 
a highly personal manner. Scholars beware! There is’) an 
inverse relationship between the importance of this issue to 
Taft and the meager paper trail left behind explaining 
his actions. 


Moreover, the scholar who focuses on individual 
appointments can easily miss Taft’s overall objectives for 
the Court. It is only after assessing the cumulative 
effects of all six appointments that his objectives and 
judicial philosophy become more evident. This paper is an 
attempt to illuminate part of that overall record and 
suggest the factors and broad political objectives that 
motivated Taft. 


I 


No one disputes the fact that Taft had thought long and 
hard about the judiciary and the role of the Supreme Court 
in American life before his election as president in 1908. 
He had spent most of his adult life maneuvering for an 
appointment to the Supreme Court only to decide that, 
because the Chief Justiceship was unavailable, he would 
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seek the presidency instead. Few men have entered the 
White House more knowledgeable about the judiciary than 
Taft. Few knew more about the personalities and the 

condition of the national judiciary. Fewer yet have had 


the opportunity of parlaying five vacancies into six 
appointments. 


When Taft was inauguarated on March 4th, 1909, he 
found a Supreme Court sagging under the burden of infirmity 
and old age, administratively overwhelmed by its case load, 
and led by 76-year-old Chief Justice Melville Fuller whom 
Taft characterized as "almost senile."°™? Had Fuller 
stepped down during the Roosevelt administration, Taft in 
all likilihood would have been appointed Chief Justice, but 
Fuller, who had been appointed by Democrat Grover 
Cleveland, was in no hurry to be replaced by any 
Republican president. Nevertheless, the new president was 
deeply committed to transforming the Court into a more 
efficient instrument of justice through the infusion of new 
blood and, especially the selection of more a vigorous 
Chief Justice with genuine administrative ability, someone 


who could provide strong leadership for the next two 
decades. 


Given the age and precarious health of the justices, 
it was highly likely that Taft would have the opportunity 
of appointing as many as four new justices. (See Table I] In 
the 1908 presidential campaign, Republicans had warned 
that, although there were many highly visible national 
issues at stake, control of the Supreme Court was as 
important as any. Governor Charles Evans Hughes of New York 


stated the issue eloquently in one the’ finest speeches of 
the campaign: 


It is not improbable that the next President shall 
appoint at least four judges of the United States 
Supreme Court. Upon these appointments will largely 
depend the the judicial work of this great court for 
years to come. Congress may pass laws, but the Supreme 
Court interpets and construes them and determines 
their validity. The Constitution, with its guarantees 
of liberty and it grants of federal power, is finally 
what the Supreme Court determines it to mean. Upon the 
learning, wisdom and character of the judges rests not 
merely the just determination of the important matters 
of private right which come before that august 
tribunal, but to a very large degree the course of our 
national history and the development of (sic) security 
of our national institutions. ‘**? 
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TABLE 1 


MEMBERS OF THE SUPREME COURT, OCTOBER, 1909 


State: Party: Appointed by: Age: 


JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN Ky. R HAYES 76 
MELVILLE W. FULLER CJ Ill. D CLEVELAND 76 
DAVID J. BREWER Kan. R HARRISON 72 
EDWARD D. WHITE La. D CLEVELAND 64 
RUFUS W. FECKHAM N.Y. D CLEVELAND 71 
JOSEPH McKENNA Calif. R McKINLEY 66 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES Mass. R ROOSEVELT 68 
WILLIAM R. DAY Ohio R ROOSEVELT 60 
WILLIAM H. MOODY Mass. R ROOSEVELT 36 


Source: Henry Abraham, Justices and Presidents. Oxford 
University Press, 388-389. 


TABLE 2 


MEMBERS OF THE SUPREME COURT, OCTOBER, 1913 


Stete: Party: Appointed by: Age: 


JOSEPH McKENNA Calif. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES Mass. 
WILLIAM R. DAY Ohio 
HORACE H. LURTON Tenn. 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES N.Y. 
EDWARD R. WHITE CJ La. 
WILLIS VAN DEVANTER Wyo. 
JOSEPH R. LAMAR Ga. 
MAHLON PITNEY N.Y. 


McKINLEY 7O 
ROOSEVELT 72 
ROOSEVELT 64 
TAFT 69 
TAFT 
CLEVELAND/ TAFT 7O 
TAFT 34 
TAFT 36 
TAFT 


Source: Abraham, Justices and Presidents, 2388-89. 
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But was Taft committed to altering the direction of 
the Court in any significant way? Despite his friendship and 
political alliance with Roosevelt, he did not believe there 
was anything fundamentally wrong with the Supreme Court as 
an institution that the appointment of engergetic, 
pragmatic new judges would not solve. Our judicial system 
was the strength and glory and of our constitutional 
democracy. With the exception of a few unfortunate 
decisions (E.C. Knight, Lochner, the Income Tax Cases, for 
example), he thought that the Court was generally on the 
right track.*7? The Court was right to defend property 
rights because they would always be under assault ina 
democratic society. The Court could, however, use an 
infusion of justices with a more progressive nationalist 
bent, men who recognized the need for greater national 
regulation of industry and who, if shown the need, would 
support new progressive laws. Taft prefered justices (or 
so he said while he was actively in the political arena) 
who subscribed to James Bradley Thayer’s view of self- 
restraint -- justices should resolve any doubts about the 
constitutionality of a law in favor the legislature and only 
exercise judicial review when the legislature had made a 
"clear mistake." °®? But identifying such men and placing 
them on the Court marked no radical departure from what 
Roosevelt or even McKinley had attempted to do. So 
although one could expect highly competent persons to be 
appointed by Taft, he saw no need to "pack" the Court with 
judges committed to radical change in direction. 


Moreover, openly “packing" the Court would have 
violated Taft’s sense of judicial propriety. The Court was 
unique institution designed to stand above the political 
fray. He would have objected to blatantly "packing" the 
Court with result-oriented judges committed to 
interpreting the Constitution to achieve partisanly pre- 
conceived ends. (Teddy Roosevelt had far fewer scruples on 
this score.) He saw the Supreme Court as an institution 
charged with the high duty of preserving and defending the 
Constitution, and providing a necessary check upon more the 
democratic institutions within our system. 


Roosevelt had often counseled Taft about the 
importance of “image" in politics. In the 1906 mid-term 
congressional campaign, for example, Roosevelt advised 
Taft, "CIIt is not only necessary to be right, but to appear 
to be right so that the knaves cannot mislead the fools into 
believing them to be wrong."‘?? Although Taft never quite 
learned how to do this in the political arena, he clearly 
understood what was required to build and maintain the 
national prestige of the judiciary. It was not only 
necessary for the Court to be right and to interpet the 
Constitution faithfully, he believed, but it was equally 
important to maintain the appearance of doing so, even when 
change was necessary.°*°? The appointment of men with the 


right personal characteristics and judicial philosophy was 


essential to assuring a Court that would be widely 
perceived to be above politics. 


First, that meant appointing judges who were "right" on 
all the important national issues of the day, and Taft was 
no different on this score than Roosevelt or any other 
president. He wanted judges who generally agreed with him 
politically. Second, it meant appointing men with the 
proper philosophy of law and jurisprudence. Third, it meant 
choosing men with the proper judicial temperament and the 
personal civility that would contribute to reasoned 
discourse among the justices. Fourth, it meant maintaining 
the bipartisan nature of the Court, specifically the 46-3 
Republican-Democratic balance that already existed on the 
the Court. Fifth, it meant appointing nominal Democrats 
whose real politics coincided with the Taft—Roosevelt 
political agenda. Finally, it meant making a greater 
effort to integrate the South into the mainstream of 
American life and the Republican Party. In short, Taft 
consciously sought to build a Court with the public image 
of a disinterested interpreter of the Constitution, a Court 
that would be respected by members of both parties as well 
as all regions of the nation, and a Court that would also be 
more tolerant of the expanded exercise of national power. 


II 


The new president did not have to wait long for his 
first vacancy to arise. Justice Rufus Peckham, Cleveland- 
appointed Democrat, died in October, 1909. One would have 
expected the new president to have appointed a young, 
energetic, progressive Republican to the high court, but he 
moved to fill the vacancy instead with an old personal 
friend and colleague from the 6th federal Circuit Court, 
Tennessee Democrat Horace Lurton. For those who knew of 
Taft’s friendship with Lurton when both served on the 6th 
Circuit Court, the choice would not have come as a 
surprise. But to outsiders and many Republicans, the 
president’s appointment of a Tennessee Democrat wasted an 
opportunity to advance the progressive principles of the new 
administration. 


There were a number of substantial political reasons 
why Lurton should not have been appointed. First, the 6th 
circuit was already represented on the Court by justices 
William Day of Ohio, a former federal circuit judge 
himself, and John Marshall Harlan of Kentucky. Historically 
presidents had tried to represent as many of the nine 
judicial circuits on the Court as possible. The Lurton 
appointment ignored one of the guiding norms of 
presidential appointments -—- regional balance. Second, 
Lurton was a Democrat, appointed to his circuit judgeship 
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in 1893 by Grover Cleveland. A president truly interested 
in reshaping the Court would surely have begun by 
appointing a Republican. Third, Lurton was almost 46 
years old and would become the oldest justice appointed in 
United States history! Hardly the kind of nominee to 
reinvigorate a Court already suffering from an excess of 
Old age and infirmity. A president interested in 
controlling the Court into the next generation would surely 
have chosen a younger man —- historical practice would have 
dictated a justice in his early fifties.°**? Fourth, 
replacing judge Peckham from New York , the largest state 
in the electoral college, with a judge from Tennessee, a 
state that promised no electoral benefits to the ruling 
Republican Party, seemed politically naive at best. 

Fifth, Lurton had already been very seriously considered by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 and been’ found wanting. The 
same reasons that had denied Lurton a nomination in 1906 
would have been present in 1909. 


Why then did Taft appoint a Roosevelt reject? Although 
many traditional reasons can be cited, the primary reason 
was that Taft sought to right the injustice inflicted on 
his good friend by Roosevelt. 


Taft liked and respected Lurton enormously. When 
Taft rejected Roosevelt’s first offer of an appointment to 
the Court in 1902, he had suggested in a letter from the 
Philippines, where he was then serving as Governor 
General, that Judge Lurton would be a good 
alternative. °**? Maneuvering to secure the Republican 
nomination and reelection in 1904, Roosevelt ignored the 
suggestion. A Lurton appointment would hardly have 
advanced the president’s political ambitions. Roosevelt 
appointed instead a loyal Republican from the strategic 
swing state of Ohio, William Day, a federal circuit judge 
and former Secretary of State in the McKinley 
administration. When Taft declined a second offer of a 
Supreme Court appointment in 1906, he again suggested 
Judge Lurton as an alternative. This time, however, Taft, 
now Secretary of War and a close confident of Roosevelt, 
lobbied for his friend from the inner councils of the White 
House. If Roosevelt was willing to appoint a second Ohio 
judge such as Taft to serve alongside Day, why not 
another judge from the 6th Circuit Court such as Lurton? 
Justice Day, who had also worked with Lurton and respected 
him highly, joined forces with Taft to press Lurton’s case. 


Taft and Day lobbied behind-the-scenes with great 
prospects of success. Taft and Day had almost convinced 
Roosevelt that Lurton would be a good choice. Roosevelt 
wrote to Taft in early August: 


While I do not wish definitely to comit (sic) myself, 
my belief is that I shall appoint Lurton. I know that 
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he is right about labor, right about trusts, right 
about our foreign policy, and that he is a man of 
national instincts. I purposely sent him 
CCongressman’s] Fleming’s address on the negro, to 


find out if he is right about the negro too, and he 
is. casa 


Roosevelt reiterated his intentions to Taft on August 17, 
“I have pretty nearly concluded to appoint Lurton."**+*4? 


Roosevelt also sought to inform Secretary of State 
Elihu Root who was then visiting the Panama Canal. Root had 
always been a trusted friend and legal advisor to the 
president. Root’s name appeared on virtually every short 
list for a Supreme Court vacancy in the Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations. Roosevelt acknowledged to Root that he was 
on the verge of appointing Lurton: 


I shall probably on the advice of Taft and Day put in 
Lurton, an ex-Confederate and national Democrat from 
Tennessee, but a man who is a good, sound, national 
man, who, as far as I can see, takes just the attitude 


we take as regards the control of corporations, the 
checking of labor people when they go wrong, the right 
so to construe the Constitution as to permit us 
properly to manage our insular affairs, and the 
propriety of the National Government doing what it can 
to secure certain elementary civil rights to the 


But the nomination was not without its opponents. 
Attorney General William Moody, also interested in a Court 
appointment, had argued strongly against Lurton. 
Apparently he had lost. On August 28, the Attorney 
General indicated to Roosevelt that he would be resigning 
from the Cabinet in the near future. °**? More 
importantly, however, Moody complained of Roosevelt’s 
impending decision to long-time friend and mentor Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who, coincidentally, had 
also been Roosevelt’s political mentor. 


Lodge objected strongly to the choice of Lurton. 
Roosevelt initially refused to budge. On September 4th, he 
reiterated the reasons for his continued support of Lurton: 


Dear Cabot: I knew how strongly Moody felt about 
Lurton. I did not know how you felt. I think both are 
entirely in error. I say this frankly because I know 
you want me to talk frankly. Nothing has been so 
strongly borne in on me concerning lawyers on the bench 
as that the nominal politics of a man has nothing to do 
with his actions on the bench. His real politics are 
all-important....In Lurton’s case, Taft and Day, his 
two former associates are very desirous of having him 
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on. He is right on the negro question; he is right on 
the power of the Federal Government; he is right on the 
insular business; he is right about corporations; and 
he is right about labor. On every question that would 
come before the bench he has so far shown himself to be 
in much closer touch with the policies in which you 

and I believe than even White, because he has been 
right about corporations, where White has been wrong. 
He is really a better Republican than Brewer or 
Holmes. I have grown to feel most emphatically that 
the Supreme Court is a matter of too great importance 
for me to pay heed to where a man comes from....°17? 


But Lodge would not back down and responded to 
Roosevelt’s arguments directly, “I do not see why 
Republicans cannot be found who hold those opinions as well 
as Democrats." Republicans, he argued, generally were more 
inclined "by nature" towards a “liberal” construction of the 
Constitution whereas “the Democrat, especially the Southern 
Democrat, is by nature, instinct and training the reverse." 
He strongly preferred judges who were inspired by the 
Philosophy of Marshall and Hamilton rather than Jefferson 
and Calhoun. Finally, implicit in Lodge’s letter was the 


argument that, if Roosevelt could select another judge from 
the same federal circuit, why could he not consider Moody? 
"The eminence he has attained as Attorney General certainly 
justifies it Can appointment] in the fullest degree if the 
locality objection is put aside. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see him on the bench."*}®:3 


Lodge’s strenuous objections to Lurton must have jarred 
Roosevelt into reconsidering his choice and perhaps 
strengthened his own instincts on the matter. The turnabout 
was dramatic. "I agree absolutely with what you say," he 
replied to Lodge. "I want on the bench a follower of 
Hamilton and Marshall and not a follower of Jefferson or 
Calhoun....I am going to see Taft and Day together as soon 
as I return to Washington and go over most carefully with 
them the whole Lurton business."°*?? It must have dawned 
on the president that, if he could ignore the requirements 
of regional balance and appoint a third judge from the 6th 
circuit, then he could just as easily appoint a loyal 
Republican like Moody from Massachusetts to serve alongside 
Justice Holmes. Moreover, there is some evidence to 
indicate that Roosevelt became concerned about Lurton’s use 
of injunctions against labor in a number of railway labor 
disputes about which Moody had expressed concern. Lurton’s 
use of injunctions had also produced complaints from state 
governors. °#°3 Lurton was suddenly out as the 
nominee, and Attorney General Moody was nominated shortly 


thereafter. Senator Lodge and Attorney General Moody had 
carried the day. 
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We can, of course, only speculate on Taft’s natural 
disappointment and anger (which he rarely displayed) at 
Moody’s and Lodge’s sabatoge of the Lurton nomination. 
Indeed, to have your close friend so near and yet so far 
from a Supreme Court appointment must have been a signficant 
embarrassment for both men. Nothing else would explain 
Taft’s decision to right an old wrong by appointing Lurton 
to the Court at the first opportunity. And so, although 
the new president was indeed committed to rejuvenating 
the Court, his first act was to appoint his old friend from 
the 6th circuit. Whatever Roosevelt’s reaction may have 
been, the historical record is silent on the issue. But 
Senator Lodge was not. Lodge’s assessment of Taft’s early 
record on appointments in general would certainly have 
applied to the Lurton appointment. He wrote to Roosevelt on 
safari in Africa: 


The one thing which surprises me about Taft is 
that he does not know more about politics. With all his 
great experience and all his great success in 
administration he does not seem to have got hold of the 
elements of politics which must enter into so many 
matters, especially appointments, and which has to be 
considered. He is all we believed him to be and I have 
great affection and respect for him, but I am 
surprised that he has not, in all his years of public 
life, learned more about politics, and you will 
understand that I do not mean this any bad sense of the 
word, but as one of the conditions with which a man has 
to deal, especially a President.‘7?? 


Taft’s appointment of Lurton was a direct rebuke to 
Roosevelt, Lodge, Moody, and Moody’s progressive Republican 
friends for having derailed Lurton’s earlier nomination. 
The appointment was another clear signal that this 
president intended to conduct the presidency in his own 
way, especially when the judicary was involved. 


It may seem strange for a new president to think in 
highly personal terms and to perhaps “waste” a Supreme Court 
appointment on a 65-year-old border-state Democrat, but Taft 
could be cavalier about the personal political ramifications 
of a decision if he thought he was in the right. And, of 
course, he knew there would be other vacancies to fill 
in the very near future. 


The Lurton appointment was certainly traditional in 
some respects. Taft, for example, was sure of the 
nominee’s real versus his nominal politics. As Roosevelt 
himself had acknowledged (before he changed his mind), 
Lurton was “right" on all the important national issues 
likely to come before the Court. Second, Lurton was a 
close personal friend of the president. Taft had been able 
to assess the nominee’s intellectual and moral qualities, 
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as well as his judicial temperament firsthand while both 
served on the 6th Circuit Court. Third, the president 
valued judicial experience highly, much more so than 
Roosevelt. Lurton’s experience provided further evidence 
of how he would behave on the Supreme Court -- he would be 
safe and sound on the big issues, he would be a wonderful 
colleague, and he would conduct himself properly as a judge. 


The Lurton nomination, however, was highly unusual in 
other respects. First, Lurton was a Southern Democrat from 
Tennessee replacing a New Yorker. The appointment of a 
Democrat from a safe Democratic state offered no immediate 
political gain. Second, Lurton’s appointment increased 
Southern representation on the Court’ from two justices to 
three. National reconciliation between North and South 
was an important objective of the new president, and the 
appointment of an ex-Confederate soldier was certainly an 
important symbolic step in that direction. Third, 
Lurton was the third justice on the Court from the éth 
Circuit Court. The appointment left some of the nine 
circuits unrepresented. As was the case with the Moody 
appointment, it was indicative of the diminishing importance 
of blind regionialism in the selection of justices. 

Fourth, at age 65, Lurton was the oldest nominee in 
Supreme Court history, not an attribute that would commend 
itself to any president trying to affect the direction of 
the Court for the next generation. (On the other hand, if 
you are going to appoint a Democrat, you might as well 
select someone whose actuarial prospects are poor. And 
Lurton lasted only four years.) In retrospect, given the 
likelihood of additional vacancies on the Court, Taft 
undoubtedly felt he could afford the luxury of the Lurton 
appointment and could repair any political damage with 
subsequent appointments. Republicans controlled the Senate 
by a wide margin. There was absolutely no problem in 
obtaining Senate approval for the choice. Lurton was 
approved by acclamation. 


III 


The Lurton appointment inevitably increased 
pressures on Taft to balance his first appointment with a 
more progressive, energetic, youthful, Northern or Western 
Republican. When Justice David J. Brewer of Kansas died on 
March 28, 1910, Taft already had identified a suitable 
replacement in Governor Charles Evans Hughes of New York. 
Taft had been impressed with Hughes as an up-and-coming 
power within the Republican Party and believed the Governor 
was destined to be president some day. Hughes was an 
exceptional extemporaneous public speaker, very possible the 
best in American politics at the time. The Governor had 
sought the Republican presidential nomination in 1908 and 
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had lost out to Taft. Hughes had been offered the he vice- 
presidency but had declined. Nevertheless, he campaigned 
loyally for Taft in the general election and was especially 
effective in the West where he earned high marks among 
Republicans for his eloquent defence of the Taft 

candidacy. 


Hughes, however, had encountered significant political 
difficulties within his own state and was not anxious to 
run for a third term in November, 1910. The regular 
Republican Party organization had not been impressed with 
his plans for adopting the direct primary and jeopardizing 
its organizational power. Regular Republican leaders had 
begun to frustrate the Governor at every turn.°?=? As the 
contacts between Taft and Hughes increased, however, the 
former rivals found themselves increasingly at ease 
personally and very compatible politically. On a trip to 
Albany, New York in late March, 1910, the president learned 
to his surprise and absolute delight that Hughes was 
actually interested in a Supreme Court appointment. 
Taft had identified his next nominee just as Justice 
Brewer from Kansas was expiring. 


What were the political advantages of a Hughes 
appointment? First, Hughes was clearly identified with the 
progressive wing of the Republican Party. Progressives 
across the nation would be very pleased. Second, the so- 
called "New York seat" on the Court, lost when Peckham had 
died, would be restored. Third, Hughes was only 48 years 
old, relatively young by Supreme Court standards, and 
destined to be a force on the Court for a long time to come. 
Fourth, Hughes was aman of exceptional intellectual 
ability and integrity, genuine administrative skill, anda 
leader of national stature. He would make an excellent 
Chief Justice. Fifth, less evident to historians who have 
tended to denigrate Taft’s ambition for the White House and 
have all too often taken him at his self-deprecating word, 

a Hughes appointment would neutralize the Governor asa 
potential challenger to Taft at the Republican national 
convention in 1912. Taft and Hughes reached an 
understanding that, if Hughes were appointed, he would not 
challenge Taft for the Republican nomination in 1912 .°?7? 
If the president could attract a young, talented 
progressive leader for the Court and simultaneously 
eliminate a potential rival at the 1912 Republican 
convention, why not make the appointment? 


Taft offered Hughes the appointment on April 22, 
1910, but it was an unusual arrangement -- Hughes would 
complete as much of his term as governor as possible and not 
officially take his seat on the Court until the October, 
1910 session began. Taft’s good fortune in attracting 
Hughes was aided, undoubtedly, by the fact that 
tottering Chief Justice Melville Fuller, seventy-eight years 


old, could not last much longer. (The ongoing joke in 
the Roosevelt White House had been that Fuller would 
cling to his office until the Last Judgment, and would 
then have to be shot to participate in it!°?63 When 
Taft offered Hughes the appointment, the president clearly 
flattered the Governor by dangling the possibility of the 
Chief Justiceship before him: 


The Chief Justiceship is soon likely to be vacant and I 
should never regard the practice of never promoting 
Associate Justices as one to be followed. Though, of 
course, this suggestion is only that by accepting the 
present position you do not bar yourself from the 


other (Chief Justiceship], should it fall vacant in my 


But Taft’s original letter and qualifying postscript 
should not be misunderstood. Although Taft probably would 
have appointed Hughes Chief Justice if the vacancy existed 
in April, 1910, the president would not promise absolutely 
what he might do if political conditions changed: 


Don’t misunderstand me as to the Chief Justiceship. I 
mean that if that office were now open, I should offer 
it to you and it is probable that if it were to become 
vacant during my term, I should promote you to its; 

but, of course, conditions change, so that it would not 
be right for me to say by way of promise what I would 
do in the future. Nor, on the other hand, would I have 
you think that your declination now would prevent my 


offering you the higher place, should conditions remain 
as they are.‘°* #8: 


Roosevelt had advanced very similar arguments to Taft in 


1906 when he offered to appoint Taft to the Court under 
similar circumstances. 


When Chief Justice Melville Fuller finally died on July 
4th, 19710, Taft was presented with the opportunity of 
moving Hughes directly into the Chief Justiceship. But the 
president procrastinated throughout the summer and into 
the fall, waiting ultimately for the results of the November 
mid-term elections and the reconvening of the lame duck 
Congress in December before deciding. Over seven months 
elapsed before he would finally decide the issue. By then 
Hughes had taken his seat on the high Court, and the new 
associate justice must have realized that his elevation to 
Chief Justice was problematical. Of course, conditions 
had changed. Not enough to prevent Taft from appointing 
Hughes Chief Justice if he had so desired -- Republicans 
still controlled the Senate and would have approved any 
nomination Taft forwarded -- but enough to alter the 


political landscape and cause Taft to reconsider all his 
options. 


Taft had virtually decided on elevating Hughes, when, 
at the very last moment, he was beseiged by a delegation of 
six Senators who were anxious to forestall a Hughes 
appointment. (*°? As a result of that conference, Taft 
changed his mind. "Hughes is young enough to wait," Taft 
was heard to say, “and if he makes good on the bench I may 
yet be able to appoint him. “°=*? He chose instead long- 
time friend and widely respected Associate Justice Edward 
White, a Louisiana Democrat, a Catholic, and sixty-five 
years old! For a president who had entered office pledged 
to rejuvenating the Court and the office of Chief Justice, 
the choice was something of a letdown. Two of his first 
three appointments were sixty-five year-olds -—- the oldest 
justices ever appointed. Hardly a sound strategy for gaining 
ideological control of the Court for any length of time. 


Why had Taft reneged on what many considered his 
virtual "promise" of the Chief Justiceship to Hughes? 
First, the promise was conditional, hardly absolute. The 
postscript to the letter offering Hughes an associate 
justiceship boldly sets forth Taft’s unmistakable and 
qualified offer. No one reading that postscript in its 
orignal letter form -—- it is as prominent as the offer of 
appointment itself -—- can mistake Taft’s significant 
qualification. Second, political conditions had changed. 
Taft had floundered over the Payne-Aldrich Tariff and then 
mishandled the Ballinger-Pinchot Affair. Roosevelt, back 
from his African trip, had refused to endorse his 
successor’s record. And, most importantly, to add further 
woe to the President’s misfortunes, regular Republicans 
suffered a catastrophic defeat in the November, 1910 mid- 
term elections, losing control of the House and lesing eight 
seats in the Senate. Taft had expected defeat. But when he 
was informed of the results on election eve, he was simply 
stunned by the magnitude of the Republican rout. The 
result, he lamented, “was not only a landslide but a tidal 
wave and holocaust all rolled into one general 
cataclysm."°**7 The disaster presaged a Democratic 
victory in 1912. What had happened to former presidents 
who had tackled tariff reform was about to happen to 
Taft -- he would be a one-term president and he knew it. 
And what would he do afterwards? He would be only 55 years 
Old when his term expired. The presidency had already become 
a nightmare for him. His dream of the Chief Justiceship 
remained unfulfilled. How could he not avoid considering 
his own political future? 


Fifth, Taft unexpectedly found himself confronting a 
rebellion from within the Supreme Court itself and the 
Senate. To appoint Hughes, now an associate justice, would 
break with tradition -- every previous Chief Justice had 
come from outside the Court. Taft, however, appeared 
ready to break that tradition. In this case, it was a mere 


technicality. Hughes really was an outsider. However, now 
that the president was considering promoting an insider, 
the jealousies and ambitions of some of the justices 
surfaced. After all, who was this new justice Hughes? Had 
he ever been a judge? No! He had been a lawyer’s lawyer who 
had rarely seen the inside of a courtroom. His judicial 
experience was nil. And the veteran justices had noticed 
and complained. They had a better choice. 


Historically it had always been easier to choose an 
outsider who was not tainted by the internal personal and 
ideological battles of the Court. A number of the sitting 
justices thought that, if the president were to pick from 
within the Court, they should be considered. The insider 
selected, of course, should be someone who had the support 
and the respect of the other justices. Hughes clearly did 
not. No one doubted his basic ability or his promise, but he 
was so relatively young and inexperienced. 


Who then was almost universally respected on the Court? 
Associate Justice Edward White! He was widely viewed as 
one of the most talented, well-liked, and hard working 
members of the Court, respected by all who knew him. Even 
Theodore Roosevelt thought highly of the Louisiana Democrat 
and would have preferred him to Hughes. °**? 


Did Roosevelt’s dislike of Hughes affect Taft’s 
judgment at the last moment? Taft would certainly have 
been aware of Roosevelt’s strong personal dislike of 
Hughes. Although Roosevelt termed the initial Hughes 
appointment "excellent, "°**7? it is not at all clear he was 
really pleased to see Hughes desert the Republican Party in 
New York just before the November elections.**"7 On the 
other hand, Roosevelt’s objections to Lurton had not 
prevented Taft from selecting Lurton. Nor had Roosevelt’s 
dislike of Hughes prevented Taft from initially 
appointing Hughes as an associate justice. Why would the 
former president’s objections prevent a Hughes appointment 


now? No, when it came to judicial appointments, Taft did not 
defer to Roosevelt. 


It was principally the pressures from within the 
Senate and the especially the Court, a Court Taft 
identified with closely, that finally derailed Hughes. 
Hughes had been working as an associate justice for barely 
two months and had yet to demonstrate a command of his 
responsibilities. It would have been easier for Taft to 
have appointed Hughes immediately upon Fuller’s death than 
now to appoint the least senior justice. The prospect of 
an internal promotion had enhanced the importance of 
seniority, and Hughes now deserved promotion the least. 
And so Taft, eager to please his judicial colleagues, 
succumbed to their views. And after all, Hughes was young 


enough to wait ——- for the Chief Justiceship or the 
presidency, whichever came first. 


Finally, Taft could not ignore his own interest in the 
Chief Justiceship. He would not have been overly anxious 
to foreclose any opportunity for himself in the future. 
By selecting the aging White, Taft kept the door ajar for 
himself. He had been manuevering throughout his whole life 
for the position. Why would he suddenly cease being 
interested at this point? 


Was there a "deal" struck between the president and 
White over the Chief Justiceship? Taft’s official 
biographer Henry Pringle suggests, indeed, that there had 
been an understanding between the two. If Taft were to 
appoint White, White would be expected to relinquish the 
office to a future Republican president. °**? There would 
have been nothing inappropriate for a Republican president 
who had just bypassed a fellow Republican to ask White, as 
a condition of appointment, to relinquish the office during 
a Republican administration. Of course that would have 
keep Taft’s dream alive. White certainly would have been 
aware of Taft’s ambition, but he could offer no guarantees 
that he would be able to leave office in a timely manner. 
Nor could anyone guarantee that a future Republican 
president would want to appoint Taft. We know, however, 


that White fulfilled his part of the bargain by clinging to 
office until after Warren G. Harding of Ohio was elected 
in 1920. White died soon thereafter in 1921 after surgery 
on his eye. And who would Harding appoint? Who was 
interested? Harding knew. Taft wanted the job. [*7? And so 
at age 63, Taft finally realized his life-long ambition of 
becoming Chief Justice. 


Taft is on record so many times as indicating his 
desire to become Chief Justice that we would be foolish 
not take him at his word.**7? And at the last moment, 
when pressures from the Senate mounted against Hughes and in 
favor of White, and the president could help his own 


future prospects along, how could he ignore his own 
interests? 


What was the significance of the White nomination? 
Once again, Taft broke a number’ traditional barriers. 
First, he chose a member of the opposition party to head 
the Court -- an act unprecedented in Supreme Court 
history! And perhaps from a partisan political standpoint, 
sheer folly. Second, he broke with the tradition that 
dictated that an outsider rather than an associate justice 
be chosen Chief Justice. Third, he appointed the oldest 
Chief Justice in American history. Clearly the president 
was not wedded to any tradition that stood in the way of 
his own political agenda. One can question his 
procrastination in filling the Chief Justiceship, or even 
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his final choice, but not the boldness and precedent-— 
shattering nature of the White choice. Fourth, by elevating 
White (although this would be true for any internal 
promotion), he chose a man whose legal views were well- 
known and therefore predictable, and also created = an 
additional vacancy in the process. 


There were other features of the White appointment 
that were notable. White was a former Confederate soldier 
(as was Lurton). His selection would certainly continue the 
healing process between North and South and further enhance 
the non-partisan image of the Court that Taft considered so 
important to build. White was also a Catholic, which would 
certainly not hurt with Catholic voters in the North. 
They had been helpful in the 1908 Republican victory and 
would likewise be essential in the 1912 elections. Finally, 
to the extent Taft was aware of Roosevelt’s views on 
Supreme Court nominees, the president chose a person quite 
acceptable to the former president. White was "right" on 
all the big issues facing the country; his "nominal" 
politics did not reflect his real politics.**®? Roosevelt 
had never really liked Hughes and would not have appreciated 
his quick rise to the Chief Justiceship after deserting the 
Farty in New York. And so if you could satisfy the former 


president and yourself with such an appointment....Well, why 
not? 


IV 


Taft had been criticized for procrastinating in 
choosing a Chief Justice. Seven months is a long time to 
make up one’s mind. Although one can understand the 
president’s reluctance to appoint anyone to the job he 
himself really wanted, there were other factors at work that 
explain his delay. One of those factors was the health of 
Justice William Moody. Moody had served with great 
distinction and was destined, many thought, for greatness 
on the Court. Under the burden of a crushing workload, 
however, his health steadily deteriorated. His condition 
was eventually diagnosed as a form of debilitating 
rheumatoid arthritis. It left him increasingly unable to 
function on the Court. His stress, moreover, must have 
increased when he learned that Judge Lurton, whom he had 


fought to keep off the Court, would soon become his 
colleague! 


Moody had no independent wealth and could not afford to 
resign from the Court on a partial pension. Justices were 
entitled to retire at full pay only after ten years of 
service. That is one of the reasons why the Senate 
Judiciary Committee had historically looked skeptically on 
the appointment of justices over sixty. They would have to 
serve ten years to qualify for a full pension, and, if they 
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became ill in the meantime, they might try to hang on and 
damage the Court in the process. **?2 


Taft sympathetically sought to alleviate Moody’s 
financial problems by quietly encouraging Congress to pass 
legislation permitting the justice to resign on full 
pension. Once it was clear that the appropriate change 
in legislation was forthcoming , Moody resigned on November 
11, 1910. Thus, throughout the summer and fall of 1910, 
the president was not only thinking about Melville Fuller’s 
successor, he was concerned with humanely easing an ailing 
Moody out of office and finding a replacement.°*°? And, of 
course, if the president were to choose Hughes or White to 
be Chief Justice, he would have their vacancy to consider 
as well. In all, the president was weighing three 
appointments at the same time. The proscrastination may have 
been highly unusual, but so too was the rare task of 
filling three vacancies at once. And he wanted to do it 
right. 


Lost amid the historical attention given to Edward 
White’s selection as Chief Justice was the appointment of 
two new justices —- Joseph Lamar, Democrat from Georgia, to 
fill the White seat, and Willis VanDevanter, Republican 
from Wyoming, to fill Moody’s seat. White’s appointment was 
approved by the Senate on December 12, 1910. Two days 


later, the Lamar and VanDevanter appointments were also 
approved. Although the Republicans had lost eight Senate 
seats in the November, 1910 elections, the lame duck Senate 
that convened for the December through March, 1910-11 
session remained firmly under Republican control. Since 
two of the three nominees were Southern Democrats, 

Democrats had few grounds for complaint. Speaker of the 
House Joe Cannon wryly reflected the sentiment of many 
Republicans about the Taft approach when he remarked, "If 
Taft were pope, he’d want to appoint some Protestants to the 
College of Cardinals."“°**? Democrats, on the other hand, 
were exceptionally pleased by the White selection. They were 
gratified also by the Lamar appointment, which indicated 

the president was committed to the 4-3 nominal party 
ratio among the justices, a ratio that had existed since 
1898. With Republicans firmly in control of the Senate and 
Democrats pleased by the generous bipartisanship of the 
president, the Senate approved all three nominees by 
acclamation. The character and direction of the Taft—White 
Court was now clearly fixed. 


The politics of the Lamar and VanDevanter 
appointments in December, 1910, as well as the later 
appointment of Mahlon Pitney in March, 1912 remain to be 
more fully explored and are not within the scope of this 
paper. A few brief observations, however, are in order.‘*=? 
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The Lamar and VanDevanter appointments marked no new 
departure from the ideological criteria Taft had generally 
employed in his first three appointments. The vacant White 
seat provided the president with an opportunity to reduce 
Southern representation, but he chose to maintain three 
Southerners on the Court. The Lamar appointment was 
indicative of his strong desire to enhance the self- 
esteem and power of the South and, in the process, 
diminish the residual regional bitterness between North 
and South from the Civil War. Taft was also involved ina 
legislative struggle in Congress over the Canadian 
Reciprocity Agreement, and Democratic votes were 
absolutely necessary to pass it.‘***? 


Regional balance was, of course, a major consideration 
in VanDevanter’s appointment. When Moody resigned, Taft 
sought to provide more regional diversity with the vacancy. 
He looked to the West. One of the positives in VanDevanter’s 
Wyoming background was that he had also grown up in 
Indiana and, therefore, presumably understood shared some 
of the progressive inclinations of the region. 


After indulging in the luxury of adding two 
sexeganarians to the Court, the president reverted to the 
more normal historical practice of choosing men with the 


likihood of long service. Both Lamar at age 53, 
VanDevanter at 54, and Pitney at 54 were more typical 
of previous nominees in terms of age 


As in the case of Lurton and White, Lamar, 
VanDevantar, and Pitney all had previous judicial 
experience. Lamar had served on the Georgia Supreme Court 
(1903-1905) and Van Devanter had served as a federal judge 
from the 8th judicial circuit court (1903-1910). 

Fitney had served on the New Jersey Supreme Court (1901- 


1908) and as Chancellor of the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals (1908-1910). 


The Lamar and VanDevanter appointments marked no new 
departure from the ideological criteria Taft had generally 
employed in his first three appointments Moreover, 
although nominally from different parties, their real 
politics were conventionally Republican in nature and 
hardly progressive given the radiply evolving standards of 
"progressivism" at the time. Although both would have been 
receptive to an expanded use of the federal government’s 
commerce powers if shown to be necessary, neither were hell- 
bent on expanding the powers of the national government as a 
matter of general principle or actively democratizing the 
Constitution through judicial fiat. Neither were interested 
in making signficant changes in national policy through the 
active use of judicial power. They shared with Taft the 
Philosophy that the Court does not make public policy, but 


follows the Constitution, adapting it to change gradually 
over time. 


When Taft appointed Pitney in March, 1912, it was 
already quite clear to him that Roosevelt had begun to 
position himself for a presidential race as the champion of 
progressive ideas. Roosevelt’s campaign on behalf of his 
"New Nationalism” launched during 1910 elections had 
included attacks on the judiciary for having placed too 
much emphasis upon protecting privelege and property 
interests, and too little concern for the rights and needs 
of the common man. ‘°***? The Pitney selection occurred in an 
atmosphere of increasing polarization within the Republican 
Party which Roosevelt was both exploiting and fueling with 
his rhetoric. Perhaps the most conservative of Taft’s 
nominees on the issue of labor and property rights, Pitney 
was the most controversial of all of Taft’s appointments. 
Pitney’s conservatism and partisanship as a member of the 
United States House of Representatives and, more 
Significantly, as the president of the the New Jersey 
Senate, and his anti-labor record attracted significant 
opposition from progressives within the Senate. Despite 
strenuous opposition and an extensive debate over the 
controversial nomination, the Republican dominated Senate 
approved Pitney by a vote of 50-26. The Senate practice of 
approving Supreme Court nominations by acclamation which 


dated from at least 1894 had come abruptly to an end. 


VI 


What then can we deduce from Taft’s cumulative record 
of appointments. It is important to recognize that by 
mid-December of 1910, five of the president’s six 
appointments had been approved without controversy and the 
basic character and direction of the Taft-White Court had 
been decided. The appointment of Pitney in 1912 would 
have little additional effect. Although Taft could have 
theoretically "packed" the Court with nationalist 
Republicans and given his party nominal control by an 8-1 
margin, he avoided that highly polarizing approach. 
Instead he retained the nominal 6-3 Republican—-Democratic 
division and the image of bipartisanship it conveyed. At 
the same time, he appointed three Democrats whose real 
politics were quite close if not identical to his own. 
Unless one understands Taft’s almost religious commitment 
to maintaining the public. image of the Supreme Court as an 
institution above politics, one can easily missunderstand 
the motivation behind his decisions, decisions which 
undoubtedly were puzzling to others, particularly Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Enhancing the representation of the South was clearly 
part of Taft’s strategy of creating a Court above party; 
class, region, or special interest. Always known as a 
great mediator and conciliator, Taft made significant 
efforts to restore Southern confidence in the Union, bring 
the the region back into the mainstream of American 
politics, and hopefully heal the residual wounds of the 
Civil War. By increasing Southern representation and 
selecting Edward White as Chief Justice, he sought to 
incorporate the South as a full partner into the American 
political system. Whether or not one agreed with the 
decisions of the Taft-White Court, it would be hard to deny 
that such a Court composed of both Democrats and 
Republicans, three Southerners, and presided over by a 
Catholic Democrat from Louisiana would convey, at the 
least, the appearance of fairness. If one had a problem 
with a particular judicial decision, it was not the Court 
that could be faulted, but the Constitution itself that 
required change. 


Like presidents before and after him, Taft sought 
judges who were ideologically compatible with his beliefs 
and those of his party. He believed in the need for more 
national regulation of business and that the Constitution 
should be interpreted to allow the federal government 
sufficient power to meet national needs. Although his 
justices might differ somewhat on how far the federal 
government could regulate national economic life, they 
were generally committed to behaving in a self-restrained 
way. They were generally inclined to look positively on the 
use of the commerce powers by the federal government and 
willing to give the national government the benefit of the 
doubt on close constitutional questions. 


Because all of Taft’s nominees, with the exception of 
Hughes, had previous judicial experience and a public 
record, their future performance was somewhat predictable. 
More significantly in Taft’*s mind, they brought with them 
the right judicial habits of decision-making. They came 
already understanding the proper role of a judge as that 
of interpreting and applying the Constitution incrementally, 
as opposed to making dramatic, unsettling changes in the 
meaning of the law. Judges with a more aggressive result-—- 
Oriented approach threatened to undermine popular 
confidence in the Court as an impartial exponent of the 
supreme law of the land. And Taft was building an 
institution and a bulwark of liberty for the long term. 


While the South increased its representation and power 
during this period, the mid-West suffered a corresponding 
decline in direct representation. Whereas in October, 1909 
the states of Kansas and Illinois’ had been represented by 
Justices Brewer and Fuller, by the end of Taft’s 
administration, the mid-West was no longer represented. 
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[See Table II] The West and mid-West had been a hotbed of 
Progressive opposition to much of his administration’s 
domestic policies. If progressives were going to give Taft 


fits politically, he would look elsewhere for his nominees. 


As for the role that Taft’s own ambition played in the 
selection of White over Hughes for Chief Justice, no one can 
dispute Taft’s own desire for the office. Looking 
retrospectively at all of his decisions as president and 
ex-president that bear on the question, we can see that he 
never lost hope in the possibility of someday replacing 
White and never closed any doors that might have led in 
that direction. If he had chosen Hughes at age 48, his 
dream would have ended. He clearly recognized that. Even 
after his defeat in 1912, his major rival for the Chief 
Justiceship remained Hughes. And so, we find that Taft 
was instrumental in getting Hughes to resign from the Court 
to accept the Republican presidential nomination in 1916. 
Wherever one looks, Taft always seemed to position himself 
politically with the hope that lighting might yet strike. 
When a person continuously positions himself throughout 
his adult career under the tallest tree in every 
thunderstorm, and then is eventually struck by lightning, it 
is very difficult to consider the event fortuitious. Taft 
was an ambitious man, contrary to so much that has been 
written about him, and we would advance our understanding of 
his public career by discarding most of his self- 
deprecating remarks that mask his true intentions. It is has 
been observed that "luck" is nothing more than "the 
conjunction of preparation and opportunity." And Taft was 
always prepared. Nevertheless, he behaved honorably at all 
times and cannot be faulted for having been able to combine 
a lifetime of public service while patiently serving his 
Own ambitions. 


In summary, given the windfall of five vacancies, Taft 
moved inexorably to fashion a Court in his own image —— 
pragmatic, mildly progressive in permitting an expanded use 
of the federal government’s commerce powers, protective of 
property, generally committed to giving the legislature the 
benefit of any constitutional doubts, and committed more 
to operating as the legitimate Delphic oracle of the nation 
than, as has become the case in recent decades, the national 
epicenter of perpetual ideological conflict. 


The behavior of the Supreme Court in the pre-New Deal 
period of the 20th century owes much to the leadership and 
Philosophy of William Howard Taft who created the White 
Court, inherited its mantle of leadership in 1921, 
maintained the general tone and direction of the Court 
until 1930, and then transferred that leadership to Charles 
Evans Hughes who, finally at 68, was no longer young enough 
to wait. Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson may indeed 
have dominated the presidential politics of this period, 
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but, directly and indirectly, Taft clearly was the pre- 
eminent leader in the realm of judicial politics who helped 
strengthen the Court in the minds of most Americans as an 
independent institution to be nurtured and cherished. To the 
extent that his style of "packing" the Court contributed to 
that deep national consensus, his reputation as a dedicated 
public servant and judicial statesman is richly deserved. 
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ABSTRACT 


Historical breakthroughs to democracy have sometimes begun with a 
decision by politicians to start talking in a new way. A dis- 
tinctive political rhetoric demarcated from the common speech by 
restrictive syntactic and semantic conventions has sustained some 
undemocratic polities by making political discourse inaccessible 
to the general population. While case studies of past transi- 
tions document these claims, investigators of historical cases 
can have no opportunity to query popular audiences about their 
response to the change in political speech. The transition 
toward democracy now in progress in Russia offers such an 
opportunity. The existence of a special Marxist-Leninist Russian 
used to discuss politics during Soviet rule is well documented. 

A survey experiment conducted in Moscow in October 1992 indicates 
that a Russian-speaking audience presented with printed texts of 
old speeches reacted with complaints about their unrealism, lack 
of interest, denial of the speeches’ distinguishability, and 
antipathy, while the prevalence of each response significantly 
diminished in a comparable audience confronted with new speeches. 
The transition can be dated to the period between 1986 (the 
beginning of perestroika) and 1989 (the first contested nation- 
wide election campaign). 
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Speech and Democracy in Russia: An Experimental Result 


Politicians trying to lead breakthroughs to democracy, 
whether eventually successful or failing, have sometimes begun by 
speaking in a new way, as Gorbachev did when he first promised 
glasnost’. New forms of speech offer a place to start because 
restrictive linguistic practices demarcating political speech 
from the vernacular help sustain the unity of undemocratic ruling 
elites that enables them to dominate society. By breaking the 
rules, the democratizing politician not only informs the public 
of a schism within the ruling ranks but also alerts the people to 
the possibility that their own speech reconstitute a new, morein- 
Cclusive polity. 

Although studies of past cases document an interaction 
between a new political speech and democracy, systematic observa- 
tion of audience response to the old and new rhetorics has natu- 
rally been impractical. Scholars have analyzed written records 
of the speech of politicians, cited scattered commentaries by 
members of public audiences and or by linguists observing the 
change, but have been unable to sample the populations that heard 
the new rhetoric. Being contemporary, the transition toward 
democracy in Russia today offers a unique opportunity to observe 
whether a popular audience experiencing a transition distin- 
guishes between the old and new speech and to investigate what 
distinctions a population makes. 

I begin with a review of case studies of restrictive 
linguistic practices used to establish or sustain undemocratic 
politics and of the contribution made by rhetorical innovation to 
historical transitions toward democracy, whether successful or 
not. I then summarize the procedure and results of a survey expe- 
riment conducted in Moscow in October 1992, with particular 
attention to problems of reliability. The experiment tested a 
hypothesis drawn from the case studies that undemocratic rhetoric 
disaffects populations by making politics obscure to them, while 
democratizing rhetoric draws the population to take sides by 
unveiling the political process. 


1. Vernaculars and Democracy 


In many undemocratic polities, restrictive linguistic codes 
have established an invidious distinction between an elevated 
speech thought appropriate for politics and the denigrated talk 
of disenfranchised masses. One essential of democracy is the 
formal equality of adults in the exercise of political rights 
(Lijphart, 1984). Elections are typical of democracy not only 
because they allow the mass public to exercise influence on 
government but also because each person casts the same number of 
votes, regardless of what other endowments may vary their real 
political influence. If formal equality is essential to democ- 
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racy, an undemocratic polity may be defined by invidious distinc- 
tions that establish some as "betters." For undemocratic elites, 
compliance with restrictions on their public speech has been one 
way to set themselves apart and above. 

The United States, Hungary, France, Turkey, England, Germany, 
and Indonesia offer documented examples from the late eighteenth 
through the twentieth centuries of the contribution of restric- 
tive linguistic practices to the maintenance of political 
inequality. Throughout the nineteenth century political elites 
in the United States enforced restrictions on the public speech 
of the president. Rarely welcomed to speak publicly, on those 
few occasions he was restricted to "popular instruction in con- 
stitutional principle and the articulation of the general tenor 
and direction of presidential policy...." Presidents who 
departed from these conventions encountered both informal and 
formal sanctions. Article 10 of the impeachment of President 
Andrew Johnson accused him of "mak[{ing] and deliver[{ing] with a 
loud voice certain intemperate, inflammatory and scandalous 
harangues... against Congress." As one Senator said, the charges 
against Johnson on grounds of bad speech were both more telling 
and more justified by precedent than the rest of the bill of 
impeachment (Tulis 1987, 47, 91-92). By defending Congress 
against public pressure inspired by presidential oratory, the 
restriction imposed on nineteenth-century presidents safeguarded 
the autonomy of legislative logrolling by which Congress 
preserved a variety of inequalities such as slavery and post- 
Reconstruction white supremacy. 

Orators addressing the Hungarian Diet under Habsburg rule 
were required to speak in Latin, which was also the language of 
public administration and the courts throughout the Hungarian 
kingdom. Use of this language symbolized the defense of medieval 
privilege against Habsburg absolutism’s effort to spread German 
throughout the empire, and for this reason Latin drew bitter com- 
plaints from absolutists such as Metternich. At the same time, 
speech in Latin mounted the aristocrats’ defense without jeopard- 
izing, by the use of Magyar, the dehumanizing distinction estab- 
lished by the statute of 1514 between "the people [which] com- 
prehends here only the bishops, lords, the other aristocrats, and 
all the nobles, but not the commoners" and the "plebs [among 
which] only the commoners are comprehended" (Kann 1950, 116; 
Jaszi 1929, 64-71; Barany 1968, 117-118; Andics, 1975). Like the 
Magyar aristocrats, French nobles confronting the revolutionaries 
in 1790 tried to insist on retention of "our ancient formulas" 
that, by confining political metaphors to relations among God, a 
father, and his family, left no role open to commoners but filial 
obedience (Hunt 1984, 29). 

Ottoman Turkey and England in Burke’s time show a curious 
parallel. Ottoman officials spoke and wrote in the usul-i kalem, 
or “bureaucratic style," which was distinguished by the 
incorporation of many Arab and Persian loanwords used, not 
according to Turkish grammar, but to the rules of their grammars 
of origin. Thus a participant in politics needed to master three 
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distinct grammars before he could speak or write, and ordinary 
Turks could not understand written texts even read aloud to them 
(Lewis 1968, 426-435). Although profoundly more democratic than 
the sultanate, until 1818 and even afterwards the English parlia- 
ment decided the acceptance or rejection of petitions by 
determining whether their language was "decorous." Refinement in 
language meant conformity with grammar rules taken from Greek and 
Latin and taught only in the so-called public schools to the sons 
of the gentry. Like an Ottoman Turk, an Englishman was obligated 
to know three grammars before he became eligible for politics 
(Smith 1986, 1-34). 

Leaders instituting undemocratic regimes have installed 
restrictive linguistic codes that identify their bearers as 
eligible to act in politics. The Nazis took standard German, 
introduced new metaphors drawn from war and technology, adapted 
models drawn from church speech to the formation of new secular 
words, rearranged the syntax to make room in sentences for inser- 
tion of their preferred redefinitions of standard words, and 
expelled some foreign words in favor of German counterparts while 
increasing the frequency of the appearance of other foreign 
terms. These actions produced an "NS-Deutsch" by use of which 
Germans could identify themselves to one another as Nazi 
loyalists (Seidel and Seidel-Slotty 1961; Young 1991). After 
expelling the Netherlanders, who themselves had constituted a 
colonial bureaucracy by teaching Javanese to speak Dutch, the 
Sukarno regime turned to Indonesian, a synthetic language 
originally invented for the anti-colonial struggle and today the 
"normal medium of communication outside official channels" only 
in two cities. Even in these two cities Indonesian serves 
politics and commerce, not daily life, which is discussed in 
regional languages outside the capital or in bahasa Jakarta in 
the capital (Anderson 1990, 141-142). 

In all these cases, the artificial rhetoric of politics rein- 
forces the disenfranchisement of the poor by confining the 
opportunity for sanctioned political activity to persons with 
leisure allowing the extended language study necessary to acquire 
the restrictive code. Transitions to democracy, observable in 
greater equality of rights, often begin when leaders make con- 
scious decisions to break the code. 

Woodrow Wilson finally broke through the restraints on presi- 
dential speech. Having previously formulated an explicit theory 
of public opinion, Wilson argued for the League of Nations not by 
citing -constitutional principle but by interpreting world condi- 
tions for a purportedly confused mass public, issuing emotional 
appeals for citizens to pressure his opponents in the Senate 
(Tulis 1987, 147-161.) Although Wilson failed of his immediate 
object, the heat of his battle with the Senate precluded the two 
branches from cooperating to block the enfranchisement of women. 
And he forged the rhetorical weapons with which Franklin 
Roosevelt would achieve more success in a renewed onslaught 
against Congress (Zvesper 1984). 

Advocating extension of the right to own property to the 
serf-tenants who composed the bulk of Hungary’s population, as 
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well as extension of the franchise beyond the aristocratic 
"people," Count Istvan Szechenyi launched his campaign for lib- 
eral reform by addressing the 1825 Diet in Magyar. He acted by 
choice. Szechenyi knew Latin, and in his personal life he spoke 
and wrote German (Kann 1950, 118-123; Andic 1975, 5-8; Barany 
1968). The Turkish revolutionaries of 1908 dropped the usul-i 
kalem in favor of a new speech "based on the spoken language of 
the educated classes of the capital" but still full of Arabic and 
Persian words and consequently distant from the vernacular. 
Mustafa Kemal then organized the Turkish Linguistic Society to 
replace Arabic and Persian terms while retaining European 
vocabulary symbolic of the modern, secular, and more democratic 
state he founded. He also ordered that the Arabic alphabet, 
which was so complex that even years of study did not enable 
pupils to read a newspaper, be discarded in favor of Latin let- 
ters (Lewis 1968, 278, 426-434). Kemal’s action paralleled the 
decision of democratic Germany to abandon the complex fraktur 
favored by the Nazis for more easily readable roman type. 

Edmund Burke tried to dissuade commoners pressing for exten- 
sion of the franchise by warning them against lightly overthrow- 
ing a proven political institution. But he expressed his ideas 
in terms sufficiently concrete that the leaders of the movement 
for a broader franchise praised his rhetoric for providing the 
ordinary Englishman for the first time with the means of politi- 
cal self-expression. Satirizing the whole distinction between 
refined and vulgar speech, they both copied and mocked Burke’s 
disparaging "swinish multitude" by calling themselves "Pigs" 
(Smith 1986, 81) -- a rhyming pun that also ridiculed the par- 
liamentary Whigs. Countering the "ancient formulas," the French 
revolutionaries not only guillotined the real King but also 
erased the symbolic King. In pictorial representations of France 
they replaced his majesty with the youthful Marianne, whose femi- 
ninity evoked masculine protection and devotion but did not cue 
subjection (Hunt 1984, 87-94). 

Why should rhetoric initiate democracy? What were the 
advantages for Gorbachev of beginning with glasnost’? 
Undemocratic polities rule barrier societies. A restrictive 
linguistic code is only one among the obstacles which rulers 
place in the path of popular influence on social outcomes. 
Kaminski (1992, 244-245) identifies a series of barriers in com- 
munist societies. The confinement of politics to professionals 
enabled the communist state to ignore the "needs and aspiration 
of the population. The "producer’s market" separated production 
of goods and services from popular demand. Popular conceptions 
of justice were frustrated by the "prosecution’s court" in which 
"the prosecutor has more weight... than the defense, while at the 
stage of investigation, the position of the prosecution is in 
turn weaker than that of the investigating officer." To 
Kaminski’s list of institutional barriers one may add the politi- 
cal police, whose activities ensured what Philip Roeder (1989) 
has called "coercive departicipation" of the public by deterring 
association and sowing mistrust, as well as the false politics of 
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uncontested elections and rubber-stamp legislatures that caused 
even participants to disbelieve in the potential of political 
action. 

Although Kaminski, in an all too common misreading of George 
Orwell, argues that artificiality of political language is dis- 
tinctive to communist regimes, reading Orwell more carefully 
James Scott (1990) has argued that any relation of domination, 
however mild, leads to the construction of a "public transcript" 
which becomes more divorced from ordinary speech where the rela- 
tions of domination are more asymmetric. In Scott’s view the 
justifications advanced by the public transcript command belief 
neither from oppressed nor from oppressors. Instead both regard 
the transcript as a spectacle in which both participate out of 
self-interest. In protected circumstances, exemplified by 
American slaves’ practice of shouting into pots in places of con- 
cealment, the oppressed ridicule the claims omnipresent in public 
transcripts that domination is rule in behalf of its victims. In 
their own private preserves, the oppressors derogate their 
underlings in terms that mock their public claims of benevolence 
toward those whom they rule. 

A public transcript comes into existence because both parties 
gain by concealing the opinions they express when outside each 
others’ hearing. Scott points out that by rehearsal of the pub- 
lic transcript the weak avoid retaliation for their true opinion 
of the strong. He also argues that the public transcript bene- 
fits the strong by hiding their secret abuses that would other- 
wise discredit their right to rule. This last claim (Scott 1990, 
105-106) is open to question. The strong need not concede their 
right to rule even if their abuses become known, while the weak 
who suffer abuses are already aware of them and their detestation 
for the strong does not increase with publicity. 

For the rulers of communist countries, compliance with 
restrictions on what they say in public has been said to serve as 


a protective screen, ensuring that competitive ideologies or 
political debates are expressed only in a semi-intelligible 
form, if at all.... that which is communicated is inexact and 
this imprecision is valuable in maintaining an atmosphere of 
uncertainty in which the party finds it easier to manipulate 
opinion and promote depoliticization. Thus although the 
adherence to Marxism-Leninist expression is a source of weak- 
ness in that communication is made poorer thereby, the 
resulting uncertainty is exploited by the party in its 
insistence on the sole right to communicate politically. 
(Schoepflin 1981, 65; see also Seriot 1985; Vasil’eva 1982; 
Urban 1988). 


A democratizing leader who breaks the rhetorical code invites 
the public into politics by exposing its conflicts to their gaze. 
Starting with rhetoric may seem to offer material advantages. If 
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language, a command economy, and an overpowering police force are 
all barriers to popular influence on government, democratization 
could start with the dismantling of economic or police powers. 
But these moves would diminish production or set loose social 
disorder; they are likely to be resisted by beneficiaries in the 
ruling elite without being welcomed by the populace, which loses 
income as elites use their privileged access to the means of pro- 
duction to augment their own incomes at popular expense or as 
elites exploit the relaxation of police controls to engage in 
crime. To begin with language may seem a cheap alternative: the 
democratizing leader can maintain established payoffs to the 
elite in the short run while offering the population the 
opportunity to mobilize for changes in property rights in the 
long run. The opportunity for violation of the restrictive 
linguistic code, of course, depends on circumstances that prevent 
others in the elite from enforcing it. Among such circumstances 
one may mention economic recessions that diminish the incentives 
for members of the elite to act in concert and defeats in war 
that weaken their powers of enforcement, but there are many 
others. 

Thus at the beginning of the transition toward democracy in 
the Soviet Union, Gorbachev.did not engage in the action of 
imposing economic reforms or limits on the powers of the KGB. 
Instead he engaged in the rhetoric of proposing combination of 
these measures (which he knew would never be enacted to the 
extent of his suggestions) with glasnost’ -- an invitation to the 
previously silenced Soviet public to begin speaking. Like the 
French revolutionaries of whom a contemporary wrote, "it is by 
words that they accomplished their ends; words did everything" 


(Hunt 1984, 187), at the end of his presidency Gorbachev posed a 
rhetorical question to an interviewer who had voiced the widely 
held skepticism about the wisdom of his political strategy: "Do 
you think it is that easy to move to democracy using only one 
lever -- glasnost’, the word, and not force?" (Literaturnaia 
gazeta, 4 December 1991). 


2. An Experimental Test in Russia 


The historical cases document the use of language, first to 
maintain invidious distinctions between those considered people 
and those considered plebs, and then to abolish those distinc- 
tions.* But unlike these cases, all of which rely on records of 
the speakers’ behavior, the Russian case, being contemporary, 
offers an opportunity to investigate whether change in political 
speech promotes a transition to democracy by observing the 
audience. In October 1992, with the help of two Russian col- 
leagues, I undertook a pilot experiment to acquire observations 
of audience response. 
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Hypothesis: The case studies suggest that undemocratic 
speech ‘excludes the population from politics by obscuring the 
discussion of policy choices and by deprecating the population’s 
competence to formulate political ideas. The new speech invites 
people into politics by increasing the visibility of policy 
debate and by assuming that the audience is able to understand 
political argument. If this hypothesis is valid, the popular 
audience should perceive the rhetoric of an undemocratic 
government as confusing and demeaning. Some members of the 
populace may continue to find the new speech obscure or 
offensive, since a transition to democracy is the opposite of a 
guarantee that popular audiences will uniformly approve any given 
political leader, but the negative reactions should diminish as a 
proportion of the popular responses and some positive ones should 
appear. The null hypothesis holds that the population will be 
indifferent to the distinction between old and new speeches. Any 
change in the reactions of sample audiences should be 
indistinguishable from chance variation in the data. 

Research Design: The perfect experiment would have surveyed 
audience response to undemocratic speeches at the time of 
delivery and compared these responses to surveys of audience 
response to speeches given under democracy. Also the perfect 
experiment would have presented the audience with aural not 
printed stimuli. Surveys of audiences for undemocratic speech 
are precisely what undemocratic regimes prohibit, however, and 
therefore this experiment must rely on two heroic assumptions: 

(1) that printed texts evoke responses sufficiently comparable to 
those sought by oral delivery; and (2) that audiences today 
respond to the old speeches in a manner sufficiently representa- 
tive of their response at the time of delivery. Most Russians 
did not hear, but read, the speeches of Soviet leaders; as I will 
point out, circumstantial evidence is present in the data to war- 
rant the second assumption. 

The stimuli consisted of sixteen texts delivered by political 
leaders: fourteen speeches and two newspaper articles, included 
because printed full texts of recent speeches have become diffi- 
cult to obtain. The arbitrarily selected texts were taken from 
four periods: four texts from the "stagnation" of 1966-1983, four 
from a year of early perestroika 1986, four from the year of the 
first relatively democratic elections 1989, and four from the 
first year of independent Russian democracy 1992. All texts were 
photocopier reproductions of printed books or newspapers, varying 
considerably in length. Speeches by both conservatives and 
reformists were included in each set of four. The texts were 
edited to exclude any portions concerning foreign policy (a con- 
servative step, since one of the differences between old and new 
speeches was that the old contained a much higher proportion of 
discussion of foreign affairs) and to delete any explicit identi- 
fication of the speaker by name or title. However, dates and 
references to party congresses or five-year plans were left 
intact. 

The respondents were chosen randomly from the electoral lists 
for Moscow, which include all adults with permits to reside in 
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the city. Each respondent saw only one text; each text was shown 
to ten respondents, for a total of 160 respondents (88 women and 
72 men). A sample of forty respondents per period is too small 
for valid inferences about the proportion of all Muscovites shar- 
ing the responses of the sample, but it is small enough for 
strong conclusions whether the change in the proportions within 
each sample observed across differing test conditions is distin- 
guishable from chance variation -- the objective of the experi- 
ment. The subsets of ten were constrained by gender and by 
education, so that each text was read by approximately equal num- 
bers of men and women and of persons with and without higher 
education. Although no age constraint was imposed on the sub- 
sets, the mean year of birth in the sixteen subsets ranges from 
1944 to 1957, with six subsets having a mean of 1951, and eight 
more showing means within four years of 1951. (There were two 
cases of missing age data, one of which can be interpolated with 
some confidence from the response, while the other’s age can be 
inferred to be near the mean for the subset.) 

Interviews took place in the homes of the respondents. Each 
respondent was invited to participate in an experiment on public 
interest in press materials in return for a payment of five hun- 
dred rubles, then about $1.50. The interviewer recorded the sex 
of the participant and answers to five questions about age, 
residence in Moscow, occupation, and education; then the text was 
presented to the respondent. After the respondent finished read- 
ing the text, the interviewer recorded the length of time spent 
reading and asked three general, neutral questions designed to 
elicit comment about the texts. Then the respondent was asked 
whether the text had been seen previously, who the speaker might 
have been, and how often the respondent read newspapers and how 
many subscriptions the family received. The interviewers were 
instructed to record the responses on tape, but respondents 
refused to talk into a recorder, and as this contingency had been 
anticipated, the interviewers were instructed to take verbatim 
notes. Their notes of the interviewers were then recorded on a 
computer diskette. Of course, the records are not verbatim, but 
inspection reveals considerable variety that indicates a degree 
of faithfulness to the originals. Each interviewer was paid two 
thousand rubles per interview, and a fee was paid to the 
organizer. 

Coding and Reliability: Open questions have the advantage 
that they do not suggest the response (Schumann and Presser 1981, 
88-94), but variation in the responses makes them difficult to 
code. I began by creating duplicate computer files in which 
every statement from every response was sorted into a category 
descriptive of its surface meaning. A "statement" might be as 
short as a word or as long as several paragraphs expounding a 
single theme. For example, statements by all respondents who 
made at least one use of any of the several Russian terms for 
deceitfulness were coded into a category for deceit, while those 
who used at least one of the many Russian terms for "nonsense" 
were coded as having criticized the style of the text. A single 
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respondent could appear in multiple categories, as could any 
given statement. I then counted the number of respondents in 
each category. People vary widely in talkativeness, and some 
respondents would be overcounted if the number of statements 
rather than the number of respondents were counted. 

To test reliability, I asked a second coder to replicate the 
categorization of three of the more populous categories. The 
second coder was a doctoral candidate in the Department of Slavic 
Languages with extensive experience in Russia. I paid the 
standard hourly wage for a graduate research assistant. The 
coder began by searching the ten responses to the first text in 
each of the four periods for criticisms of language, for 
references to a gap between word and deed, and for references to 
the possibility or impossibility of distinguishing a given speech 
from other speeches. Because of misunderstandings, the first, 
very general instructions produced very low correlation coeffi- 
cients between the two codings. I then reached agreement with 
the coder on common definitions of the three categories, and the 
second coder and I categorized the ten responses to the second 
speech in each period. The coder also searched the rest of the 
set of responses for references to the gap between word and deed. 
Like me, the second coder knows Russian well but is not a native 
speaker. 

The second round of codings produced a high correlation (.83) 
in the category for references to the impossibility of distin- 
guishing the texts from other speeches. However, the correlation 
coefficients for criticism of language and for gap between word 
and deed were well below acceptable levels. Examination of the 
items in the two categories revealed that ambiguity in the 
responses was producing the disagreement. For example, the 
response "many words and few deeds" (mnogo slov i malo del) was 
the prototype in the category for gap between word and deed. The 
second coder also counted "it’s a lot of hot air" (boltovnia) in 
this category, while I put this statement only into the category 
of criticism of language. Of course, it might be read either 
way. 

In order to remove the ambiguity, I combined our classifica- 
tions for criticism of language and gap between word and deed 
into a single category, reported below as "complaints about 
divergence from reality." The combined category produced a cor- 
relation coefficient of 0.57, which is still below an acceptable 
level. However, this coefficient represents only five disagree- 
ments in categorizing forty respondents and is low because the 
complaint appears so frequently in the responses. Examination of 
the discrepancies revealed that I had made two coding errors and 
the second coder had included three quite ambiguous instances. 
Removal of either form of discrepancy would push the coding 
reliability to an acceptable level. 

The results of the second coding of the entire set of 
responses for gap between word and deed displayed both the dis- 
crepancies among codings and the doubtful significance of these 
discrepancies. The two codings found the following number of 
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these statements in each the four sets of forty responses (pre- 
1983, 1986, 1989, 1992): (a) 27,21,30,16, and (b) 31,17,24,17. 
Inspection shows that the correlation coefficient of these two 
series is quite low, but analysis of variance shows that neither 
is likely to be produced by chance (for series [a], f = 4.24, p = 
-007; for series [b], f = 4.85, p = 0.003). Both series show the 
minimum number of complaints about the texts from the most demo- 
cratic .period. 

Obviously the divergence in coding of these data can be sub- 
stantial, but even very divergent codings show parallel dif- 
ferences with regard to the experimental hypothesis. As with all 
open-ended questionnaires, goals of avoidance of suggestibility 
and collection of unexpected responses are attained at the 
expense of considerable ambiguity in the data. The problem is 
further complicated by the presentation of the responses in Rus- 
sian and their coding by persons who are not native speakers. 
Although one cannot use this data for fine-grained conclusions 
until reliability can be improved, nevertheless an intersubjec- 
tive phenomenon appears to be present. 


3. Results and Analysis 


The case studies suggest that undemocratic speech is 
unintelligible and insulting to the disenfranchised population, 
while in the transition to democracy past qualities distinguish- 
ing political rhetoric from the common speech tend to disappear. 
The null hypothesis holds that any differences in audience 
response to speech from undemocratic and democratic periods 
should be attributable to random variation. Although the results 
of my experiment remain susceptible to more than one interpreta- 
tion, the distinctions made by the Moscow audience can be 
observed in four categories of responses: (1) complaints about 
divergence of text from reality; (2) references to impossibility 
of distinguishing among speeches; (3) assessments of the reader’s 
interest in the text; (4) expressions of antagonism to the text. 

Complaints about Divergence from Reality: The composite 
category (previously discussed under reliability) includes 
respondents who used any of the multitude of Russian words or 
phrases for "nonsense" (chush’, galimatia, beliberda, bred sivoi 
kobyli, etc.), described the text as cliched, called attention to 
the gap between word and deed or between promise and performance, 
or described the speaker as deceitful. In each group of forty 
respondents, the number giving these responses was: pre-1983, 38; 
1986, 35; 1989, 29; 1992, 23. When cued with speeches given dur- 
ing more democratic periods, people became less likely to com- 
plain about the divergence between text and reality, and the 
change was far from random variation (f = 7.18, p = 0.000). 

The change occurs between 1986 and 1989, as Gorbachev began 
introducing democratization. The pre-1983 rate of these 
responses is statistically indistinguishable from the 1986 rate, 
but the response to pre-1983 speeches is clearly distinguishable 
from the response to 1989 speeches (p = .005), and the response 
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to 1986 speeches is clearly distinguishable from the response to 
1992 speeches (p = .005). Moreover, Gorbachev foresaw and 
desired the new response. In mid-1987 he told a convocation of 
journalists: "When you and we painted life in pink colors, the 
people saw it all and lost interest in the press and in public 
activity. They felt humiliated and insulted when such phony 
stuff was palmed off on them" (Gustafson 1988, 200). 

What is countable in these responses, furthermore, 
understates the extent of the change. Among respondents to 1989 
and 1992 speeches who failed to complain about divergence of text 
from reality, not all positively asserted that the texts were 
addressing reality, but some did make the positive assertion, 
which appears only in the responses to the 1989 and 1992 
speeches. The appearance of the complaints in some responses to 
1989 and 1992 speeches shows that these complaints were an option 
available to all the respondents, who could have duplicated the 
near uniformity of the pre-1983 respondents. Respondents were 
counted in the category if they made any reference at all to non- 
sense, cliches, the difference between words and deeds or promise 
and performance, or to deceit. But whereas the respondents to 
the older speeches tended to dismiss the speech as a whole, some 
respondents to the new speeches criticized specifics in the con- 
text of approving other elements of the speech. For example, 
three respondents to Yeltsin’s October 1992 speech to the Supreme 
Soviet mentioned his failure to keep his promise not to allow a 
rise in the price of energy. One of them said "I support [him] 
because this is the first government that is doing even a little 
bit," the second said, "Everything is said sensibly and in prin- 
ciple deserves approval," and the third said, "The interesting 
thing is that our president nevertheless has sober thoughts." 

Some evidence in the data very weakly suggests that abandon- 
ment of the restrictive code of an undemocratic regime, not the 
identity of the speaker, may account for the change in the 
responses. Four of the sixteen speeches were given by Yeltsin: 
one in 1986, one in 1989, and two in 1992. A comparison of the 
number of respondents to the first pair who complained about lack 
of realism with the number of respondents making the same com- 
plaint about the second pair shows the predicted decline in the 
complaints, which is not attributable to chance (t = 1.8, one- 
tailed p = 0.039). 

Obscurity: To my surprise, in each of the four groups about 
the same number of the respondents (approximately a quarter) 
described the speeches as difficult to remember or to understand. 
The lack of any change in explicit acknowledgement of 
unintelligibility suggests that past commentators may have 
exaggerated the degree to which disenfranchised populations could 
not understand political statements expressed in the restricted 
code. At the same time, the respondents show a clear change in 
their acknowledgement of a perception of differences among the 
speakers. Over half the respondents to the pre-1983 and 1986 
speeches (27 and 26, respectively) spontaneously volunteered 
statements that speeches were "all alike" or that "they transpose 
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three words and talk." Only eight respondents to the 1989 and 
fifteen respondents to the 1992 speeches made statements of this 
kind, and complaints of the respondents to 1992 speeches seemed 
to concern the familiarity of content, not their inability to 
discern differences among speeches. The change is not random (f 
= 7.18, p = 0.000). 

Moscow audiences’ discernment of differences among the 
speakers seems to have increased over the period 1986-1989. One 
text from 1986 and one text from 1989 were originally speeches by 
Gorbachev. In each group thirty respondents were cued with other 
speeches. Among the thirty in each group who saw texts of 
speeches by someone other than Gorbachev, the number who mis- 
takenly attributed the texts to Gorbachev fell from nine in the 
1986 group to zero in the 1989 group. By 1989 other speakers had 
become recognizably differentiated from Gorbachev, while politics 
in 1986 still seemed, in the words of one respondent, to be a 
"theater with one actor." Ironically, this respondent had just 
read a speech by Yeltsin. 

Often when asked to identify the speaker, but also sometimes 
independently, respondents volunteered a range of opinions on 
whether Gorbachev had developed a distinctive rhetorical style. 

A computer search of the files for Gorbachev’s surname and for 
first name and patronymic found twenty respondents in the full 
sample who had commented on this question. Eleven said Gor- 
bachev’s rhetoric was distinctive, while ten said his style was 
no different from that of other communist orators. (One respond- 
ent voiced both opinions). Cued with a 1986 speech by the Polit- 
buro conservative Ligachev, one respondent said, "Gorbachev spoke 
otherwise, in a fresher way." Another, cued with a 1986 speech 
by the Politburo conservative Vorotnikov, asked, "Was this in 
Gorbachev’s report? It isn’t even like him, it’s still 
Brezhnevite." A respondent cued with a 1986 speech by Gorbachev 
said, "This is obviously Gorbachev at the start of perestroika, 
about 1986, later the style of speeches changed." Espousing the 
viewpoint that Gorbachev had not changed the rhetorical style, 
another respondent cued with this speech said, "What muck 
(gqadost’).... [This is] just a little example of the literature 
of the stagnation era or the beginning of perestroika. The text 
is done in the spirit of the stagnation period, it’s evident he’s 
only just beginning here, Gorbachev." Another agreed, "We heard 
such speeches from Khrushchev on." And one cued by Yeltsin’s 
1986 speech responded, “Empty noise. In general, if this is Gor- 
bachev, he always talks a lot and in essence says nothing." 

Of course, the very existence of diverse opinions about 
whether Gorbachev had a distinctive style, and the suggestions 
that his speeches became more distinctive over time, diverge 
sharply from the uniformity of twenty-seven statements, with no 
contrary opinions, that speeches before 1983 were indistinguish- 
able. 
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Self-Reports of Interest: A question was included asking 
explicitly whether the respondent found the text interesting. 
Even when statements that a text is of historical interest only 
are counted as positive responses, the pre-1983 and 1986 speeches 
drew negative answers to this question from thirty-one and 
thirty-three respondents respectively. The 1989 and 1992 
speeches drew negative answers to this question from eighteen and 
nineteen of forty respondents respectively (f = 6.8, p = 0.000). 
Positive answers about interest begin to appear in the responses 
to speeches from 1989 and 1992 (along with one in the responses 
to the earlier speeches). 

Antagonism: The detached tone appropriate for a report on a 
social science experiment fails to convey the emotionality of the 
respondents. Of the eighty respondents presented with pre-1983 
or 1986 speeches, forty-eight (twenty-one and twenty-seven) 
responded with hostility to the texts, even when mildly negative 
comments are taken as expressing indifference and only responses 
explicitly mentioning affect are counted (e.g., respondents who 
say "this is a lie" but do not say "it makes me angry" are not 
counted). Only twenty (eleven and nine) expressed negative reac- 
tions to the 1989 and 1992 speeches (f = 8.33, p = 0.000). Even 
this large difference in proportions greatly understates the dif- 
ference in the reactions. The 1992 speeches drew criticism but 
not anger. An example of a strong negative response to Yeltsin 
was the statement: "There were no pleasing spots, positives. 
Negatives I found." 

The pre-1983 speeches drew from one respondent the comment: 
"It set my teeth on edge" (a phrase found in several responses to 
the pre-1983 and 1986 texts, but not to the later ones). Another 
respondent blamed the speech for Russia’s condition today: 
"Twenty years we read that, twenty years we listened, and now for 
that we’re catching it... To say and write all that was immoral, 
and to read and listen was also immoral." A third called the 
text "ridiculous," "insulting," and "shameful." A fourth said, 
"I don’t consider myself stupid, but they were clever enough to 
turn my brains to powder...." A fifth said the speech evoked 
feelings of "offense," "annoyance," and "outrage." 

The 1986 speeches drew even more responses of equal 
intensity. "I would wish that no self-respecting person in a 
self-respecting society would read such texts ever in life." "I 
just have a hostile attitude toward this text." "I have a simple 
attitude. God forbid that any of that should recur. I don’t 
want to shout ‘hurrah’ again. Our life today, of course, is 
hard. But I have no desire to dance again like a parrot to some- 
body else’s tune." "I didn’t read things like that earlier, thank 
God, and by my own choice I never will." “And when you hear 
these slogans again, well it’s just like grasping for a second 
time a hot teapot." "It was very unpleasant to sink into that 
quagmire again." "It was revolting to read all that. It makes 
me wildly angry. I just skimmed it with a lot of tension, over- 
coming a very strong feeling of protest." "I think it’s shame- 
less to pronounce such speeches." "The text... is just an exam- 
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ple of what we have, God grant, left behind and of what is now 
shameful to us.... I have a sharp reaction of revulsion." "On 
the one hand it’s so ridiculous, and on the other, sad. The only 
thing I don’t understand is why anybody would work on this now." 
"Fornicating with words" (slovobludie -- a word used by several 
respondents). "The text annoys me, I never read anything like 
this, only once you very much implored me to." "Dog’s horse- 
radish" (a standard euphemism for an obscenity). 

The anger displayed by many respondents cued with old 
speeches provides evidence to warrant the most troubling assump- 
tion necessary to this study: that audience responses to speeches 
of six, nine and even sixteen years’ vintage can be meaningful. 
One might interpret the disinterest and dismissiveness shown by 
audiences toward the old speeches as simply a function of the 
speeches’ being out of date. But the old speeches are fresh in 
the minds of contemporary Russians, and they make them mad. 


4. Discussion 


Moscow audiences could have reacted with indifference to the 
old and new speeches. Some individuals cued with speeches from 
the democratic period did duplicate the responses of other indi- 
viduals cued with old ones. These duplicative responses across 
cues prove the existence of a real alternative to the results of 
this study. Thus the study fails to reject the hypothesis that 
restrictive speech practices characteristic of undemocratic lead- 
ers insult Moscow subjects and make politics obscure to then, 
while it does reject (within the limits set by the assumptions 
and procedure of the study) the null hypothesis that the Moscow 
population is indifferent to the transition from undemocratic to 
democratic speech. 

Beyond that claim, one needs to be cautious. First, of 
course, the experiment requires repetition with different texts 
to safeguard against the possibility that the results are pecu- 
liar to these sixteen speeches. Second, problems of reliability 
in coding the responses limit the possibility of drawing fine- 
grained conclusions. Third, a variety of control experiments 
need tq be performed to determine what about the speeches evokes 
such dramatic variation in the responses. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of the data is the failure 
of democratic rhetoric to draw notably positive responses. A 
number of those cued with old speeches volunteered the comment 
that contemporary speeches were no different, and although some 
positive reactions creep into the responses of those cued with 
new speeches, they remain outnumbered by the negatives. The big- 
gest differences lie between the relative calm with which 
audiences greet speeches in the democratic period and the active 
hostility of their reaction to undemocratic ones. The old 
speech, they said, treated them as fools; in Russian democracy 
the language of politics becomes less noticeable because it is no 
longer offensive to the audience. Yeltsin drew criticism from 
some respondents for failing to change his rhetoric enough. The 
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transition in contemporary Russian attitudes toward political 
speech from offense to indifference recapitulates a development 
in the early United States. In American English today, the 
sentence "that’s just rhetoric" dismisses words as inconsequen- 
tial, but at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the same 
sentence was an expression of popular anger, a rebuff to the 
pretentious speech of self-proclaimed social betters (Cmiel 1990, 
39-49). As it ceases to be an object of attention, political 
language becomes less a screen in front of, and more a window on, 
politics. Whether a politician’s language seems to offer an 
unobstructed view of the politician’s character is crucial, of 
course, to citizens’ belief that they know how to evaluate the 
candidacy. 

Many respondents expressed nostalgia for the relative 
material comfort of Moscow under Brezhnev and described the pain 
of their material deprivation today. The only two respondents 
who failed to complain of the pre-1983 speeches’ distance from 
reality both did lament their material circumstances today. But 
as one said, "Many good words were said then, there were good 
ideas, but that everything changed is not to be regretted." The 
possibility should not go unremarked that democracy in Russia 
receives public support, despite real material deprivations, in 
part because of citizens’ relief at the demise of the insultingly 
obscure undemocratic rhetoric of the past. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents a preliminary report from a project to 
interview women deputies in Russian legislatures at the level of 
the "subject of the Federation" (i.e., a territorial unit sig- 
natory to the Federation Treaty and therefore juridically con- 
parable to a U.S. state). Results of the first round of inter- 
views with five deputies from the Moscow City and Moscow Province 
Soviets are presented. The deputies answered questions from a 
list which has also been used to interview women state legis- 
lators in the United States and was designed by its author to 
elicit evidence of role conflict and strategies for coping with 
it. Role strain is clearly evident in the experience of the Rus- 
sian deputies; to manage it they rely on (1) their own self- 
perceptions of individual competence, including their competence 
as mothers and as feminine agents; (2) men’s deference to them; 
(3) their records of real legislative accomplishment; (4) their 
feeling that legislative service represents real professional 
advancement; and (5) the contrast between the pressure of rigid 
gender roles and vague expectations about the role of deputy. 
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Women Legislators in Russia 


Transitions toward democracy like the one proceeding in Rus- 
sia today exert different impacts on men and on women. This 
paper is an initial report from a project to investigate how the 
differential impacts manifest themselves in the experience of 
women politicians in Russia. It is a preliminary draft based on 
the first few interviews conducted in Moscow in October 1992. 
Although I hope the paper presents some interesting information, 
its purpose is less to instruct or to advance conclusions than to 
seek advice for the conduct of the rest of the study. Because 
the paper is a request for advice, I have quoted the interviews 
at greater length than I would have otherwise, in order to make 
available evidence for interpretations that I have not con- 
sidered, and I ask the reader’s indulgence. I make no claim to 
be a specialist on gender; this project is part of a larger study 
on the emergence of Russian democracy. 

Differential impacts of democracy occur because of redefini- 
tions of male and female roles during the transition. Men 
redefine themselves from sons to brothers; they lose in that 
emancipation from paternalistic authority vested in the state 
deprives them of its protection, but they gain equality among 
themselves, more control over their individual fates, and the 
opportunity to join in deciding the fate of society. Women trade 
the authority of the paternalistic state for that of the 
brothers. This trade offers some them some gains. In fore- 
grounding the issue of male rights against the state, the transi- 
tion inevitably raises the question of rights in general, and 
that leads to a discourse on rights of women. A discourse in 
which everyone has the status of a child leaves no more room for 
the question of women’s rights than it does for the rights of 
men, and by transgressing the old discourse the transition to 
democracy presents women with some opportunities. 

But wanting to avoid or postpone the question of women’s 
rights, male democrats originally define democracy as a men’s 
club (Citizen Tom Paine, of course, was the great exception writ- 
ing in English). They change the symbolic representation of the 
state from a father who grants protection and tutelage to a 
mother or a sister who appeals for protection and tutelage from 
the brothers. The definition of woman by her familial relation 
to men converts her into a living symbol of private life, of home 
and hearth, that represents the state’s withdrawal from this 
sphere of men’s lives. Yet even as men’s private lives become 
unregulated, dominant men use the state to regulate women’s 
activities within the private sphere in the interest, not of men 
in general, but of their own male supremacy. By directing women 
to activities within the family and the home that take up time 
women might otherwise devote to politics, the definition of gen- 
der roles reduces competitive pressure on males in office 
(Pateman 1988, Alvarez 1990, Phillips 1991). 

Because the liberal democratic state frees men by constrain- 
ing women, women who try to act in politics encounter "role 
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strain" attributable to the contradictory expectations of the 
social audience. Political women take on public roles in which 
they are subject to the same expectations as male officeholders, 
but simultaneously both men and women expect them to defer, as 
women, to their male counterparts (Thomas 1992, Pharr 1981). 
Where gender roles are more rigidly differentiated, the strain 
should be more intense. 

There is a tragic irony in the circumstance that an assess- 
ment of whether a transition toward democracy is authentic, as 
well as an investigation of democracy as a phenomenon, can depend 
on whether an institution thought to be liberating becomes what 
some Russian women have begun to call "male democracy." However, 
the authenticity and phenomenology of democracy are not my sub- 
ject here, although the research discussed here forms part of a 
larger project which foregrounds those questions. Here my topic 
is how role strain manifests itself in the experience of Russian 
women holding electoral office as deputies in regional Soviets 
(legislatures). I am particularly interested in a further ques- 
tion: given the experience of role strain, does gender dif- 
ferentiation not only challenge them but also provide resources 
that help them to cope? 

The research project consists of interviews with women 
deputies, primarily in the Soviets elected from "subjects of the 
Federation," i.e., the signatories of the Federation Treaty that 
legally constitutes Russia. These Soviets are comparable to U.S. 
state legislatures. I am trying to obtain interviews from women 
serving in the national parliament as well, but they are few and 
the interviews are even more difficult to arrange than those with 
very inaccessible regional deputies. I have used an interview 
instrument devised by Sue Thomas (1992) for her study of women 
state legislators in the United States; reliance on her instru- 
ment gains in comparability of results but loses, as I discov- 
ered, in the transferability of some of the specific questions to 
the Russian scene. On the other hand the very indifference of 
Russian women legislators to questions that might be of concern 
to their U.S. counterparts is itself indicative of the social 
pressures that the Russians encounter. 

The interviewees whose responses are presented below include 
five women deputies, three from the Moscow City Soviet and two 
from the Moscow province Soviet. Although the Soviets are both 
located in the the city, Moscow City and Moscow Province are 
separate, coequal signatories to the Federation Treaty, and Mos- 
cow City is the most populous signatory. The three deputies from 
Moscow city include the only woman who sits on the Presidium (the 
agenda-setting leadership composed of the commission chairs and 
the chair of the Soviet and his deputies), the leader of the 
Women’s Fraction (Zhenskaia Fraktsiia), and a member of the 
Women’s Fraction. The two deputies from the province Soviet are 
colleagues of the Women’s Fraction members in the Patriotic Union 
of Women (PUW -- Soiuz Patrioticheskikh Zhenshchin), a national 
organization that participates in the nativist, anti-Yeltsin 
Front for National Salvation. These four deputies were inter- 
viewed together. Other interviewees whose comments figure in 
this report include a member of the PUW who was present at that 
interview, two women who have organized a Union of Young Mothers 
(Soiuz Molodykh Materei) affiliated with the PUW, and the head 
and her colleague of the Gender Center of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. On my return to Russia I intend to expand the inter- 
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views to include women deputies in St. Petersburg, Pskov, and 
possibly Novosibirsk, with the choice of location determined by 
the availability of the personal contacts necessary to arrange 
interviews. 

I begin by summarizing the condition of gender differentia- 
tion in Russia today as an assessment of social expectations 
about men’s and women’s behavior. I then present the results of 
the interviews with women deputies. 


1. Gender Roles in Soviet Culture 


For an industrially developed country, Russia today features 
unusually rigid gender differentiation with proportionately harsh 
consequences for women. The transition to democracy and the 
market simultaneously ameliorates some of these consequences for 
some women, offers possibilities to organize for change, and at 
the same time gravely exacerbates the conditions of other women. 

It is appropriate to discuss gender in Soviet culture, the 
culture of "sovok," Soviet man, and not in Russian culture, which 
was destroyed in the genocide and forced relocation of villagers 
into the cities beginning in the 1930s. A fundamental problem 
facing contemporary Russia is the determination of its cultural 
identity. If we are no longer Soviet, but also not traditional 
Russians, who are we? This question is sometimes overlooked by 
our discussions that focus on material conditions and the strug- 
gle over the institutional form of democracy, but in Russia it is 
very persistent. Three answers are heard: (1) learn to be the 
West; (2) recapture the Russian tradition; (3) define a new, 
Eurasian standard. 

The choice of an answer to the question of cultural identity 
takes piace in the context of gender differentiation inherited 
from the Soviet period. The rigidity of this differentiation is 
visible in every indicator: language, statistics on wage and 
employment, published conceptions of gender difference, time 
budgets, contraceptive practices. 

Linguistic cues to men and women are evident in the different 
words for marriage. For a man, the word is zhenit’sia, the noun 
"wife" inflected as a reflexive verb -- literally, "to wife him- 
self." For a man, marriage is an act of acquiring a new 
attribute. For a woman, the phrase is vyiti zamuzh, the verb "to 
exit" (originally, from the paternal home) followed by a combina- 
tion of the preposition "behind" and the noun "husband" with the 
transposition of the accent forward to the first syllable. Only 
this transposition of the accent distinguishes the condition of 
being married from the predicate "behind her husband." Russians 
can still hear the woman’s anterior placement in the phrase and 
will occasionally mention its significance in conversation. For 
a woman marriage is an act of following a man’s lead. Plenty of 
other cues reinforce this message. For example, I used "person" 
(chelovek) to warn a taxi driver about a pedestrian on a dark 
street; he responded, "That’s not a person, that’s a woman." Up 
to the age where she begins to be called babushka, "grandmother," 
a woman is commonly addressed in casual speech as devushka, 
"girl." Obviously no one would knowingly use either term to 
address a woman deputy (although see below for an example of the 
use of "girl" to designate a cabinet minister), but it takes a 
deliberate act of self-restraint to turn to "deputat." 
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Despite the wage leveling practices of a command economy, the 
ratio of men’s to women’s monetary earnings at the end of the 
Soviet period is reported to have been about 3:2 (Zhenshchiny 
1991, 41). While this ratio echoes the canonical two-thirds of a 
man’s income commonly earned by women in industrial societies, it 
is misleading as a measure of relative incomes in a command econ- 
omy, where not monetary earnings but privileged access to goods 
is the.decisive measure. As rank increased in the Soviet 
bureaucracy, office holders became increasingly male, and with 
privileges tied to rank, the real earnings of men exceeded those 
of women by a much higher ratio than the monetary wages. This 
effect was further exacerbated by employment patterns in 
industry. Women manual workers were heavily concentrated in 
industries (textiles, clothing, food processing) and in services 
and retail (Shapiro 1992, 18) where the average enterprise was 
relatively small. When a significant proportion of purchases was 
obtained through the place of employment, and the availability of 
goods depended on the bureaucratic standing of the enterprise, 
workers in larger enterprises fared better. 

Whether one needed to stand in line for goods became a basic 
determinant of income (Magagna 1989). Responsible for feeding 
the family, women spent most of the time standing in line. A 
survey of working married women in Leningrad revealed that 
seventy percent bore the responsibility for food purchases, while 
eighteen percent said they shared it with the husband (Chechot 
1984, 101). The degree to which this activity became perceived 
as a feminine role is evident in the accounts of the poor nutri- 
tion of bachelors, whose health problems were publicly attributed 
to their lack of wives (Attwood 1990, 161-162) but owed in part 
to their reluctance to be seen in food queues. 

Despite an official Marxism that stressed the attribution of 
all human differences to socio-economic causes, differentiation 
of sex roles was ascribed to the biological nature of human 
beings. A survey of the Soviet literature notes that although 
Soviet psychology attributed the development of human differences 
in general to social conditioning, psychologists avoided the 
topic of sex differences, and those few who did address the sub- 
ject in particular contexts tended to study how "to inculcate 
these differences more successfully" for the sake of strengthen- 
ing "marriage and family." Development of sex roles was examined 
mainly in the pedagogical literature, which portrayed women as 
“overly emotional," naturally gifted in nurturance, and "shy and 
retiring," while simultaneously admonishing teachers that the 
schools must promote development of these supposedly innate 
qualities (Attwood 1990, 84-85, 164). 

Official pressures on women to take jobs combined with con- 
ceptions of them as natural homemakers and mothers to impose the 
double shift evident in statistics on time budgets. In 1985 
Soviet women workers in industry averaged 97.5 percent as many 
hours per week as men workers in doing their jobs and traveling 
to and from work, but the women spent 280 percent as much time in 
housework. Accordingly, women used almost two hours less per 
week meeting physiological needs (sleeping, eating, caring for 
themselves) than men, and had over thirteen hours less free time 
(Zhenshchiny 1991, 19). The classic study by Lapidus (1978) 
explains the origins of the double shift as a device for the com- 
munist state to finance industrialization by economizing on pub- 
lic investments in facilities for provision of food and domestic 
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services in the expectation that women would take on these tasks. 
Understandably high absenteeism among women charged with child- 
care and domestic labor led them to be stereotyped as unproduc- 
tive workers, with the result that women employees were con- 
centrated in the lowest skill grades and often found themselves 
on night shifts or doing heavy labor, despite laws "protecting" 
them against these duties. The double shift, of course, is also 
characteristic of market societies, but despite its profound 
unfairness and harm it has a different meaning in the context of 
the supermarket and the household appliance than it does in Rus- 
sian conditions. 

Abortion has long been the primary means of contraception. 
Buckley (1992, 212) reports an official statistic of more than 
4.5 million abortions each year in 1975, 1980, and 1985 in the 
territory that is now Russia, with the 1985 figure corresponding 
to 123.6 abortions for every thousand women between the ages of 
15 and 49. To sustain this annual rate, on average each woman 
would undergo an abortion every eight years, or four in her life. 
Ben-Barak’s (1985, 207) study of a sample of emigres to Israel 
found women aged 33 to 44 had averaged only 2.5 abortions each, 
but her subjects were married, Jewish, and still fertile when 
they left the Soviet Union, all qualities that might bias the 
number of abortions downward. 

Moreover, as Buckley points out, the official statistics 
exclude unregistered abortions, which may add hundreds of thou- 
sands annually. The number of abortions far exceeds the number 
of live births each year. Reliance on abortion to control 
fertility results from the skimping on investment in production 
of contraceptives that mirrors the pattern customary for consumer 
goods of almost any kind, but the shortage was further 
exacerbated by growing official concern about the declining nun- 
ber of births in the Slavic population. That decline was in turn 
a consequence of the state’s failure to build enough housing and 
women’s efforts to limit the burden imposed on them by the 
expectation that they would supply virtually all childcare. How 
reluctant Soviet women became to bear more children may be 
inferred from the circumstance that abortions were ordinarily 
performed without anesthetic in medical facilities that acquired 
the sobriquet "slaughterhouses" (Ben-Barak 1985, 211- 212; Buckley 
1992, 208). The falling birthrate led in turn to a campaign, 
officially sponsored but publicly welcomed by many and with avid 
participation by some writers otherwise critical of the communist 
regime, to encourage women to think of themselves in maternal 
roles (Attwood 1990; Heldt 1992) -- evidently a gloss on Des- 
cartes, if a woman conceives therefore she is. 

As an alternative to the Soviet heritage, democracy and the 
market have proved both welcome and unwelcome to women. In view 
of the double shift, one should hardly be surprised frequently to 
hear Russian women welcoming the opportunity to withdraw into 
femininity as the market offers men opportunities to earn incomes 
sufficient to support families without a woman in paid employ- 
ment. Not only the acculturation evident in the signals given by 
the language and by the public discussions of gender roles sur- 
veyed by Attwood, but also practical difficulties of living in 
Russia encourage those women who have the opportunity to retreat 
into homemaking. 

Democracy also offers Russian women the opportunity to 
organize for their rights. In the Soviet period feminists risked 
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exile by the political police, as in the case of Tatiana 
Mamonova, or even possibly murder, according to plausible 
accounts of suspicious traffic "accidents" which I heard in 
Leningrad in 1990. With the tolerance of unofficial association 
that developed from perestroika after 1985, independent women’s 
organizations began to appear, some with feminist agendas 
(Lipovskaia 1992, Molyneux 1991). 

Transitions to democracy in which politics becomes more 
interesting make it more interesting for women too. A survey in 
the Soviet Union reported by Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992, 867) 
replicated findings from surveys in other countries that across 
all geographic regions, women asked about their interest in 
politics and their support for change are less likely to answer 
positively. Nevertheless, a different methodology which I used 
in Moscow in October 1992 does not substantiate either finding. 
The expected statistically improbable inverse correlation between 
female sex and reported interest was found after a random sample 
of men and women was cued with a set of texts of political 
speeches from the democratic years 1989 and_1992, but the 
explained variance was barely noticeable (r2 = 0.0625, p = .02). 
Moreover, no differences emerged between men and women in their 
greater likelihood of responding with expressions of negative 
affect .when cued with older, communist speeches than when cued 
with speeches from the democratic period (r?2 = 0.008, p = .44). 

These findings are particularly strong, since isolation from 
politics, resulting from women’s lack of free time, diminishes 
their opportunities to acquire the experience in reading politi- 
cal texts that supposedly guides men’s evaluations, and since the 
texts used to cue responses were drawn from periods when issues 
specific to women were hardly bruited. An automated search of 
110 computer files containing texts of political speeches printed 
in 1989, the year of the first free elections in the Soviet 
Union, found only fifteen files containing the word "woman," two 
of them incidental, and none mentioning women more than twice. 

Transitions to democracy are unsettled moments in the devel- 
opment of authoritarian societies, when disruption gives women a 
chance to assert themselves. Brazilian women seized on the demo- 
cratic opening to assert both the needs of their families and 
their own needs (Alvarez 1990). When the Occupation 
reestablished electoral democracy in Japan, the number of women 
winning seats in the lower house of the Diet in the first post- 
war election, also the first in which they were entitled to run, 
was more than twice the number in any election in the next twenty 
years (Pharr 1981, 35). The same phenomenon is visible in Rus- 
sia, with individual women emerging as national leaders both 
among the "democrats" (Sal’e, Starovoitova, Liakhova, Kurkova, 
Pamfilova) and among the "patriots" irreconcilably opposed to 
President Yeltsin (Goriacheva, Umalatova, Koriagina). Only among 
the so-called "centrists," organized by the old Soviet direc- 
torate with its overwhelming male composition, are prominent 
women hard to name. 

At the same time, the post-Soviet transition confronts women 
with new problems. Foremost is the novel experience of economic 
dependency. Despite the inferiority of women’s earnings in the 
Soviet period, the combination of controlled prices with women’s 
cultivation of informal networks, which signalled the inter- 
mittent availability of consumer goods and foodstuffs, enabled 
women to live after divorce more easily than men. Laws prohibit- 
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ing employment without a labor book entered in a national 
registry, although subjecting both sexes to state control, also 
assured women’s ability to collect child support payments (known 
as "alimony" in Russian) from ex-husbands. The relative ease of 
leaving a marriage seems to have greatly discouraged physical 
violence against wives by husbands. Although there are no 
credible statistics, interviewees agreed that in the Soviet 
period domestic violence tended to occur only when the husband 
drank -- although, of course, drunkenness was so routine among 
Russian men that this contingency hardly constrains one’s 
estimate of the frequency of spousal abuse. 

With the advent of hyperinflation, rising prices of goods 
that make them more likely to be found on store shelves have con- 
sequently devalued the friendship networks that economized on 
women’s search costs in the Soviet period. To the extent that 
stereotypes of women as unproductive workers have impeded them 
from finding employment in the commercial sector -- discrimina- 
tion about which no systematic evidence is available but which 
there are strong grounds to suspect (Bridger 1992, 192-93; Buck- 
ley 1992, 205) -- they find themselves less able to leave abusive 
husbands. The contrast between surveys indicating that women 
initiated seventy percent of the divorces in the Soviet era and 
complaints today of desertion of families by men, who take 
advantage of their ability to find work in commercial enterprises 
that do not report to the national registry of work books, are 
suggestive, if hardly dispositive, of increases in women’s eco- 
nomic dependency. When they do employ female workers, commercial 
enterprises are accused by some of my informants of refusing to 
pay the wages for pregnancy leave to which Russian women are 
entitled by law. 

Commercial exploitation of women’s bodies has become much 
more visible with the transition to the market, but one should be 
wary of assuming that more openness means an increase in 
activity. Prostitution began to be discussed during perestroika 
after having been such a taboo subject that laws against it had 
been repealed, but prostitutes had been active throughout the 
Soviet period (Khotchenkov 1991; Buckley 1992), and one might 
conjecture that the main effect on prostitution of opening the 
Russian market to holders of foreign currency has been to 
increase the earnings of prostitutes (as well, of course, of 
their pimps). Despite alarmist press reports that prostitution 
is a popular career objective among Russian schoolgirls, a 
perusal of advertisements placed by women seeking jobs in several 
issues of the Moscow circular Iz ruk v ruki shows that the great 
majority of women incorporate a standard formula "“intim ne pred- 
lagat’" ("offer no intimacy"). Of course, the emergence of a 
formula also shows that women advertisers expect to be regarded 
as potential prostitutes or to be sexually harassed, and some 
women omit it in favor of the alternative "all proposals 
entertained." (One woman compromised by specifying that she 
would entertain offers of a sexual relationship with an employer 
"given mutual attraction.") 

Sexual harassment on the job, absolutely standard in the 
Soviet period (Vy i My [You and We] 1992, 20), can hardly be 
presumed to have decreased, but it has begun to receive atten- 
tion, with the newspaper Novaia Zhenshchina ({New Woman] 1992) 
printing in its first issue what claims to be, probably 
inaccurately, the first article published on this topic under the 
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headline "Don’t Be Afraid to Say No." (Characteristically, on 
the opposite page ran an advice column, drawn from "materials of 
Finnish magazines," on how to flirt.) Access to pornography has 
now spread beyond the privileged members of the elite, to whom it 
was formerly confined, while inclusion in novels of passages that 
might be considered pornographic is often considered a mark of 
emancipation from the self-censorship and prudery of the Soviet 
era. At least sometimes commercialization of the body can have 
ambiguous consequences. For example, an exploitative photograph 
on the cover of the popular tabloid Sovershenno Sekretno drew 
readers’ attention to a serious discussion of domestic violence 
(which, as my interviews show, receives too little attention in 
Russia), in the form of an a unsensationalized letter from a 
young woman protesting beatings by her father that had caused her 
sister to commit suicide. 

As Russians try to redefine their cultural identity after the 
Soviet experience, freedom of the press has renewed the debate 
over gender -- which takes the form, of course, mainly of an 
effort by men to specify appropriate roles for women. A Russian 
feminist identifies advocates of four viewpoints: a patriarchal 
argument that women are naturally suited only to motherhood and 
maintenance of the family; an economic argument that as unproduc- 
tive workers women should be the first targets of layoffs; a 
demographic argument claiming that the Russian population cannot 
survive if employment of women outside the home continues to 
motivate them to bear only one child each; and her own 
egalitarian argument calling for "a relationship of personal 
mutual complementarity between a man and a woman in society and 
the family which can be realized only in an objective and subjec- 
tive space of free choice" (Zhenshchiny 1991, 31-35). 

The contemporary politics of gender is circumscribed by the 
contingency that advocates of the first three arguments figured 
prominently in Yeltsin’s original coalition, but an opportunity 
may be present in the circumstance that his conflict with the 
patriotic front represents a split between adherents of the first 
and the second. An example of the potential in that split is the 
defeat in the Supreme Soviet of new legislation on the family 
originally proposed before the split by Yeltsin’s aide Liakhova 
and promoted by male "patriots," when it ran into opposition from 
feminists on the grounds that its protective provisions were 
likely to disadvantage women in the labor market even more and 
Liakhova began to campaign against the sponsorship of her own 
legislation by her former allies. 


2. Women Deputies in the Moscow City and Province Soviets 


How does a woman holding electoral office navigate among the 
conflicting cues of this ambiguous cultural space? The few 
interviews conducted so far testify abundantly to women deputies’ 
experience of role strain, as well as to their mobilization of 
personal experience for the formulation of diverse strategies to 
cope with role strain. (The interviewees’ comments are my trans- 
lation from the original Russian. Like any translations, they 
are to some degree paraphrases. ) 
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Role Strain: Conflicts between expectations of their conduct 
as women and expectations of the conduct of a deputy arise for 
the subjects of my interviews both in the legislature and in the 
election campaign. The "democrat" explained that her choice to 
run for office had been "hard" because she anticipated role con- 
flict: "I had to think about it a long time, and finally I 
understood that the part of my life had ended when I could live a 
measured, peaceful, well understood, reasonably stable -- I 
earned pretty well as an engineer, and I entered into something 
indefinite, scary, for me, now in general, to a certain degree 
alien. When I was an engineer, at home I was a housewife, 
deputies are different...." Asked how she combined household 
duties and childcare with her work as a deputy, she laughed and 
answered that she could not; her mother did those tasks. 

She identified the need to subordinate her personal feelings 
to a variety of pressures shaping her legislative agenda: "the 
political platform of Democratic Russia, and then I have to 
listen to my feelings, and sometimes I just have to observe the 
discipline of my group, and then second I have to consider my 
position as head of the commission on youth, and here I look at 
the priority of those questions that concern youth, I have to 
uphold :the interests of this part of the population, I have to 
evaluate issues as head of this subdivision in the interest of 
this group of people. We agree, discuss, decide questions, I 
have to listen to opinions of my colleagues even when they don’t 
coincide with my personal feeling." 

The "patriots," none of whom occupied positions in the lead- 
ership, found the development of a legislative agenda less con- 
flictive: "I follow my heart and my duty to my voters," one said; 
"I do what’s for the good of the people," said a second; "I rely 
on my expertise, professional training," said a third; "being a 
physician, I choose humane issues," said the fourth. With no 
prompting, the "democrat" volunteered that her choices would be 
simpler if she were not in the leadership: "I’m not just a 
deputy, I am a leader, and here the issues are the same in the 
whole world, the woman leader, therefore I don’t resolve purely 
women’s questions, I don’t raise issues of women, motherhood, 
because I act here as leader, and in my commission I have only 
men, because of that no, I take decisions just like a man, it is 
simply my role here, if I were an ordinary deputy probably I 
would try to think like a woman." 

Both the "democrat" and the "patriots" had experienced reluc- 
tance from colleagues to accept them as women in the Soviets. 

The "democrat" said: "When I became the leader there was a prob- 
lem, and a psychologist was working here with my colleagues, and 
later she told me that even if they had given priority to some of 
my qualities, psychologically it would be hard for them to adapt 
to, get used to being led by a woman, and there was a period of 
conflict when some didn’t like me, they respected my abilities, 
maybe, but the very thought that I was a woman and in charge of 
them was repugnant to them, and I had to find a common language 
not with the collective, but with each of them individually. 
That was a long process of work, that took a year, until I got 
them all used to working with me." 

One of the "patriots" recalled that when she had announced 
formation of the Women’s Fraction in the Moscow City Soviet: "the 
men laughed at us, even many of the women laughed at us, that was 
what was striking." Efforts to organize a Women’s Fraction in 
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the Moscow Province Soviet had failed, and only thirteen of the 
thirty-nine women deputies still active in the Moscow City Soviet 
had joined. Another "patriot" said: "male needs take priority in 
the corps of deputies, men are used to theorizing and leave prac- 
tical needs aside, men want to adopt a western model without 
taking into account people’s simple needs." She complained about 
monitoring by male "democrats" of the activities of the Women’s 
Fraction: "the negative influence from the echelons of power, our 
forces are inadequate to simply neutralize or even soften the 
blows from the decisions or decrees of the higher organs of 
authority." A third patriot said: "I thought they were getting 
ready to remove me [from her committee assignment], because I’m a 
troublemaker, because I make demands, demanded that the committee 
be brought into action, this displeased very many, but now I 
don’t know, because there’s hardly anything you can do." The 
fourth "patriot" said: "we have these male clans, which balance 
off each other, support each other, for the men the most impor- 
tant thing is that they should be the chief sex, so that they can 
live peaceably." 

Another said: "They don’t allow us into matters, we could 
manage our supercapital on a big scale, and much more rationally 
than the men are doing it, we would not be destroying nature, we 
wouldn’t be doing so much harm, I suffered when I saw millions of 
our hard-earned state moneys going to waste because of these 
incomprehensible decisions, and I would have spent them on tech- 
nology, on organization of production. I saw them, but I couldn’t 
do anything because I didn’t have the political force, I didn’t 
stand at the wheel of the capital...." Another "patriot" 
referred to women as "second-class people." 

The "democrat" stressed her awareness of needing to suppress 
her femininity: "Whenever I am talking with someone, we aren’t 
just chatting, women chatter usually, just have an exchange, but 
I am working with men, and because of that I don’t ever just talk 
about things, and this control on myself, it’s constant hard work 
and a burden, that’s hard. I think it’s harder for me, because a 
woman is very drawn to the emotional side, and I sometimes need 
to suppress my emotions, forget I’m a woman, that [men] may 
offend me, that I sometimes think differently, I think it’s har- 
der." When she works with male deputies, she realizes: "They’re 
like that and we’re like this, the thinking is different, 
upbringing, experience, nature, everything, we need to find conm- 
mon points, there is a big difference, women can’t ever do things 
the same as men, a woman who does things the same as men stops 
being a woman, I want to stay a woman, to be attractive, [but 
also to] achieve, to be on a [professional] level..." The 
"patriots," perhaps because they are more marginal in a city 
Soviet dominated by a democratic majority, did not explicitly 
mention the same pressures, but the feeling that their duties 
obligate them to confront issues that they would personally pre- 
fer to avoid may be present in a statement made in the context of 
a discussion that developed about teenage prostitution. As the 
"patriots" vented intense anger this topic, one turned to me and 
said with pain in her voice: "this is hard for you to take in, 
isn’t it; it’s hard for us to talk about." 

The election campaign also occasioned role strain. The "dem- 
ocrat" said: “it’s a minus to be a woman in election campaigns. 
Our sociological surveys show that women got votes from a very 
small quantity of people, they don’t want to give votes to a 


woman, a stereotype has formed in our society that a woman cannot 
be a leader, even more than among you, probably, we have very few 
women, I don’t remember, 490 deputies, 30 women, but very few, 
people have a worse attitude toward women than toward men." 
(Actually she underestimated the number of women in the Moscow 
City Soviet, to which 42 women were elected in the first round, 
and perhaps others in the runoff rounds). The "patriots" agreed. 
One said: "In electoral politics it’s harder for women." Her 
colleagues voiced agreement, and one added: "they had an attitude 
toward us that was peculiar, the voters, they looked at us very 
suspiciously." 

A statistical analysis by Colton (1990) of the first round of 
elections in Moscow city confirms the presence of bias against 
women candidates among some voters but finds more bias against 
candidates endorsed by the "democrats" than against other women, 
despite the "patriots’" insistence on women’s innate domesticity. 
Fourteen percent of the candidates but only nine percent of the 
winners were women; the main reason for the discrepancy was 
apparently that the victorious "democrats" endorsed fewer women. 
Each slate was entitled to endorse multiple candidates in any 
district. A slate consisting only of women candidates in any 
district reduced the "democrats’" share of the vote by 5.58 per- 
cent on average, but endorsement of women exerted no observable 
impact on the vote share of other candidates (including those 
endorsed by the "patriots" as well as other slates and independ- 
ents). In yet another confirmation of the general theoretical 
expectation about democracy’s redefinition of gender roles, it 
would appear that some voters favoring the "democrats" opposed 
the entry of women into public life, while other voters were 
indifferent. 

Resources for Managing Role Strain: How do women deputies 
cope with the conflict between expectations (including their own) 
about their conduct as women and expectations about the conduct 
of persons in public office? The resources revealed by the 
interviews fall into five categories: (1) their own self- 
perceptions of individual competence, including their competence 
as mothers and as feminine agents; (2) perhaps surprisingly, 
men’s deference to them; (3) their records of real accomplishment 
in the Soviets; (4) their feeling that legislative service 
represents real professional advancement; and (5) the contrast 
between the pressure of rigid gender roles and vague expectations 
about the role of deputy in the completely novel environment of a 
democratic legislature. Curiously, although all five of these 
women are arguably feminists in their systematic critique of male 
supremacy in Russia, feminist solidarity is not among the 
resources on which they draw. 
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(1) Self-Perceptions of Individual Competence: The inter- 
viewees repeatedly attributed their performance in the legisla- 
ture to their own abilities, including their abilities as mothers 
and as women practiced in engaging men. 

Commenting on role strain, one of the "patriots" said: "but a 
woman is more resilient." The topic of female strength reap- 
peared in a discussion of domestic violence: "[Violence against 
women] happens, but it isn’t common -- (laughter) women are 
strong, men are afraid." The strength was not physical prowess 
but psychological self-confidence: "again this is an economic 
problem, when somebody is dependent on someone else, but when 
would you beat someone who feeds you? They’d say here’s your 
suitcase." Another said: "the men are always trying to grab the 
microphone; as soon as some issue starts to be discussed, a line 
forms for the microphones, and as a rule they won’t give women 
the floor, but when I started shouting about it, then they gave 
me the floor." The "patriots" said women were "more subtle" than 
men, “more practical," and had "greater life experience" that had 
accustomed them to working with higher-ranking men. 

The member of the PUW council, not herself a deputy, 
explained Russian women’s psychological independence: "the his- 
tory of Russia is a history of wars, women raised the children, 
took responsibility for feeding them, kept them safe, it’s a spe- 
cial role; a man may have to leave at any time, men do leave 
their families without moral or material obligations -- I’m not 
talking about me, I’ve had the same husband for twenty-seven 
years -- women have been responsible for their own and their 
children’s survival." A deputy concurred: "despite the men, 
women have a program for survival of families and children." 

Then her colleague returned to the topic of war: "During the 
Great Patriotic War, our women just crystallized, my mother was 
without my father, although life was very hard she didn’t ever 
cry, but just marched as if into battle. Battles took away most 
of our men, and really women ought to head our state, because in 
the face of such willful women, the men are really like children 
in the family, you understand, there used to be a folk saying, 
when you stand behind a man [i.e., marry] you need fear no one, 
now it’s the other way around, the women keep the family going 
and the men hold a candle." 

Maternal responsibility for Russia shaped the "patriots’" 
view of their legislative interests: "there aren’t any special 
questions, the feminine essence permeates everything." "Russia 
should be ruled by women because it is very complex. Men adopt 
artificial laws which are not directed at a happy life for the 
people. Men say a lot of superfluous things, the feminine mind 
would make things a lot simpler, no far-fetched programs." 
Another said: "Our problems are so all encompassing, they concern 
the society as a whole, that to separate out women’s problems 
here today is impossible. It is a problem of survival of the 
state." Another "patriot" amended this opinion: "there are some 
issues of special concern -- children, women, those with low 
incomes." 

Discrimination had also strengthened women, the PUW council 
member said: “the women themselves in our country have 
accomplished the fact that fifty-one percent of those with higher 
education are women. It’s their own doing. It is a very reveal- 
ing indicator of our women’s capabilities. I can tell you by my 
own example: in our home my husband wrote his dissertation at a 
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desk, my son too, I did it on my knees, that’s how I wrote it. 
And many women did it that way. They got education despite, not 
thanks to, but despite, but even so fifty-one percent of those 
with higher education in the country are women." 

While the "patriots’" criticism of Russia’s male governors 
may have been related to their political allegiance to Yeltsin’s 
opposition, the "democrat," a Yeltsin backer, rehearsed similar 
themes: "I think women are just as active, it doesn’t depend on 
woman or man, it depends on personal qualities, capabilities of 
the person, it depends on the individuality of each person, as 
far as I know the percentage of women among the deputies is low, 
naturally, but there are women leaders who are just as capable as 
men, who lead just as successfully." 

Like the "patriots" she thought women’s role in the family 
provided training for public life: "if you observe at our ses- 
sions, women conduct themselves with more restraint, more cor- 
rectly, they are less emotional, while in men there is an innate 
flashiness, conceit, among us you can feel this, women don’t act 
this way, not because it’s easier for them to endure all this, 
but because they try to soften quarrels, it’s a kind of feminine 
compromisingness, it would be more useful, it is innate in women, 
it is considered nature, to try to soften, to make peace, create 
some kind of familial situation, to comfort, and it happens in 
the collective [i.e., the workplace] today." 

She said: "I already know how to work with men, I find a com- 
mon language with them. I try to exchange information with men 
to understand how, in what ways they approach some problen, 
decide .some question, and I try to learn from them, from those 
who work with me, and in some ways it’s easier for me, I can use 
my woman’s charm, I can, at the same time I always remember that 
I am doing that not to smile, but to get information, find some- 
thing out, solve something for myself." Without prompting she 
agreed with the "patriots" on the subject of male impracticality: 
"Sometimes it seems to me that men take a long time deciding, I 
would do it simpler, they chatter a lot, discuss for a long time, 
it’s a very simple question, it sometimes seems to me unnecessary 
to lose so much time, energy, this causes an inner annoyance 
sometimes, there are questions of approach between men and women, 
and sometimes I feel a certain tension because of that." 

Confidence in their individual abilities and sense of 
responsibility for the country were cited by both the "democrat" 
and the "patriots" in explaining their victories in the election 
despite voters’ suspicion of women. The "democrat" said: "Three 
years ago [i.e., 1989] everything going on around me began to 
become of concern. It concerned me as an engineer because of the 
economic element. At some moment I understood that in order to 
change the economy it was necessary to go into politics. I 
belonged to, we had a strong bloc, it was called Democratic Rus- 
sia, the team of Popov-Stankevich, and those people decided to 
establish a big group to change the situation. I engaged in 
politics as an amateur, that is, I went to meetings, I helped 
people -get elected, and at some moment I understood that it was 
necessary to go on stage myself in this frightening 
incomprehensible life. Through acting at the local level, 
through participating locally I thought about whom to support 
when we organized elections, whom to elect, and it turned out 
there weren’t many whoms, and I had to begin with myself. It 
happened that my opponents in the elections were men, but it hap- 
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pened that I won. I had two rivals, one was the trade union 
leader of a big plant, the other was a director also of a big 
plant. Well, then there was such a political situation, such a 
mood of people, that it was necessary to reject everything old, 
and what I said, what I promised, was something out of the 
ordinary, and then I believed in it very much, it seemed to me 
that we would arrive, and everything would change fast, be 
simpler, be better, and I was able with my energy, with my 
belief, to convince those around me." Her team of election 
workers, she said, “believed in me simply as a person." 

The "patriots" also proudly credited their personal qualities 
with their electoral success: "I was up against two candidates of 
economic science, and against a hero of socialist labor, and a 
functionary from the trade unions, the struggle for me was 
unexpectedly ... and I only got through because I had set a goal, 
and I fully achieved it." A second said: "I won because I held 
two hundred eighty encounters with my voters, and I raised all 
the problems that concerned me, and I told them what I could do 
for them and how to do it best, and I think my voters are 
satisfied with me, not completely, but satisfied with what I have 
done." A third said:''the voters looked at us very suspiciously, 
but at the same time... they looked to us for common sense, at 
the election meetings, they listened to hear who would show more 
common sense, and supported those people." 

(2) Male Deference: Oddly enough, the rigidity of gender 
roles works in the women deputies’ favor as well as to their dis- 
advantage. Male deputies are accustomed to deferring to women. 
The "democrat" said: "I think, if there were more women... maybe 
some questions would be decided more easily, somehow our men 
would conduct themselves differently in the sessions. The 
presence of women in any social collective disciplines it, men 
brace themselves, and make themselves act more correctly, I mean 
the psychological climate.... They are more attentive and cor- 
rect to me because I am a woman." 

One of the "patriots" from the province Soviet expressed a 
similar opinion: "In our corps of deputies, our men and our lead- 
ers listen very attentively to the opinions of women, and even 
lay their bets, when they really want to carry a question, they 
find out the women’s opinion, how much it is going to submit to 
this opinion, because in the deputy corps a woman can do a lot, 
first, because she possesses a cleverness and the opportunity to 
influence men, and not only in a small quantity, if there’s one 
woman she can agitate among thirty or forty men, so that in the 
deputy corps a question can be carried when the women think it is 
important. Of course it can’t be the women’s initiative, it must 
be as if the men themselves propose it, but by the initiative of 
the women it passes.‘! Perhaps, another "patriot" suggested when 
she said that "in the face of such willful women, men are really 
like children," male deference arises from the experience of Rus- 
sian families in which women are so active and men so inactive." 

I have witnessed the alternation in Russian men’s conduct 
which these women describe. In the company of a female col- 
league, I once interviewed a Russian fighter pilot, whose lan- 
guage was entirely polite. When the next day I returned alone to 
finish the interview, every third word he spoke was an obscenity. 
When I attended a session of the City Soviet, while male deputies 
were speaking the chair called repeatedly for silence in the 
auditorium, but when one of the "patriots" I later interviewed 
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moved to give the floor to a woman economist whom she had invited 
to address the Soviet, the deputies fell completely silent. 

(3) Records of Legislative Accomplishment: Both the "demo- 
crat" and the "patriots" thought they were effective legislators. 
The "democrat" said: "I think I can work in the leadership. Con- 
trasting the resentment of the men on her commission with the 
behavior of her colleagues in the presidium, she said: this is a 
higher level, they got used to me and accepted me as a colleague, 
whose opinion needed to be reckoned with and who should go 
through some period of development...." Being in the minority, 
the "patriots" first denied that they had any legislative 
achievements. Then one recalled the resolutions of the Moscow 
City Soviet and of the national parliament in favor of recogni- 
tion for the Transdniestrian Republic (a Russian-settled region 
which has been fighting a war of rebellion against independent 
Moldova). "Only women raised this question," she said, because 
the women of Trandniestria who had been forced into political 
activity by the fighting there had appealed for help. Another 
said: "We cleverly carried another question, we returned the 
budget to the city government because it had false figures, we 
insisted on this." 

(4) Sense of Professional Advancement: In the Soviet period, 
these women had held professional jobs with low status, which 
some attributed to discrimination against women. They clearly 
thought the job of deputy was a big advance. Despite the view 
occasionally heard that the "patriots" want to return to com- 
munism, the PUW councilmember explicitly rejected this alterna- 
tive: "we don’t want to return to totalitarianism, that’s not 
what we’re for." One "patriot," by profession an instrumentation 
engineer, explained: "women received lower wages before, too... 
we had social-political doctrines which did not permit women to 
occupy certain kinds of positions, not only the [communist] party 
as a party was guilty of this, it was a state policy, you 
couldn’t become a director unless you had a party card, if you 
weren’t in this narrow clan, I had a negative attitude toward 
this, women were activated only when the collectives were 100- 
percent female, only there was it permissible, it was 
impermissible that I could become, shall we say, the leader of 
production at a male plant, it was completely impossible, you 
needed to be three heads taller, no ten, and they wouldn’t give 
any sensible explanation." Her work as a deputy was an improve- 
ment because it gave her the opportunity to speak her mind: "by 
mentality I wasn’t suited, because I could say directly to their 
faces what I thought, a woman is more open, is more emotional, 
yes, she’s more direct." A second agreed: "this is because of 
our heritage, before now, not now, but before now a woman could 
not enter public activity by honest means, that’s what it’s con- 
nected with, and because of that, a negative attitude has been 
preserved, but now this has changed, with the arrival of honest 
politics." A third said: "a woman can make it in politics, today 
a chance has appeared, a small one, small, but it is making an 
appearance." 

The "democrat" expressed the same feelings: "I wasn’t a mem- 
ber of the party, I was an ordinary engineer, I didn’t have any 
pretenses to a special office, I wasn’t a director, I was a 
Simple engineer. Today I consider that I have other tasks... I 
should influence the situation of a city with nine million 
inhabitants. My task here in the commission for the affairs of 
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youth is to analyze the situation, try to affect it, work on 
those problems and tasks that stand before the city, and as a 
deputy from a district I am more knowledgeable, juridically bet- 
ter prepared, I have more information. I have now been a deputy 
for two and one-half years, I have gotten used to it, but it is 
extraordinary, people call you at home, ask questions, and there- 
fore it is a different rhythm, a different condition, and it’s 
impossible to acclimate, you can’t get away from it, it is like a 
disease, and once I caught it I can’t go back to my former life, 
I don’t know what I’1l be doing when I’m no longer a deputy, but 
I know for sure I’1ll never be an engineer again. I haven’t 
thought about running for the Supreme Soviet because I don’t 
belong to a party, I am in a Democratic Russia group, but not a 
party, if we have party elections I would have to join a party to 
go there, but if it becomes necessary I would go there, I have to 
look at the situation." 

(5) Vagueness of the Deputy’s Role: Operating in the first 
democratic legislature in Russian history, the interviewees 
registered the vagueness of both their own and the voters’ 
expectations about their conduct. If role strain results from 
conflict between expectations about conduct as women and expecta- 
tions about conduct as elected officials, and the former expecta- 
tions are relatively rigid while the latter are vague, conduct 
that accords with the former may be perfectly reconcilable with 
the latter. 

The novelty of the legislative role found expression in the 
"“democrat’s" account of the change in her understanding of the 
role of deputy. In the old rubber-stamp Soviets, which merely 
approved legislation decided in advance by Communist Party organ- 
izations, a deputy’s main role was case work: interceding for 
constituents with the Soviet bureaucracy. The old patterns 
shaped the "democrat’s" expectations of her role when she ran for 
office. "If before I thought I would work for each person, and 
resolve his personal problems, today I consider that I have other 
tasks.... I have receptions for voters, and when they come with 
personal problems I try to help them, but I consider that an 
incorrect approach, rather, it is necessary to do that, to help 
each person individually, but in principle the deputy’s task is 
to resolve legislative problems, the general problems." 

None of the deputies felt there were any rules of the game in 
the Soviet applicable particularly to women, or for that matter 
any rules of the game at all. (This instance is one of the few in 
which translation is not a problem, since the Russian "pravila 
igry" exactly expresses the English "rules of the game.") No one 
had experienced any refusal to let them join a commission on any 
topic. "We chose our commission assignments ourselves, 
voluntarily, there wasn’t any regulation of this," one explained. 
The "democrat" said: "I came to the commission by coincidence. 
Colleague deputies with whom I had run invited me, I don’t think 
because I was a woman but just by acquaintance." One of the 
"patriots" recalled that she had experienced a difficulty but did 
not attribute it to gender: "they put some kind of pressure, but 
I don’t think, it seemed to me to be purely internal problems." 
Only in forming the leadership of the Soviet had gender been an 
issue: "all leading positions are occupied by other than women. 
The women are simple rank-and-file members of the commissions, 
and the chairs of the subcommissions and the secretaries, this 
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was all done with approval from above, they had an attitude of 
distaste for us, didn’t trust us, didn’t admit us." 

The absence of restrictions on women deputies beyond their 
nearly complete exclusion from the leadership (the "democrat" is 
the only woman in the presidium) may be attributable to the very 
large number of deputies, originally 490, although many have quit 
and only half are active. The "democrat" explained that the 
Soviet was much too large to function effectively, that most 
decisions were taken in the presidium and the "Little Soviet" (a 
fifty-member subset of the full Soviet), and that in any case the 
Soviet’s responsibilities were not clearly distinguished from 
those of the city administration. If agenda control enables the 
leadership to dominate the Soviet, it lacks powers separate from 
those of the male-dominated city government, and all women but 
one are excluded from the leadership, then there is no need for 
informal controls such as keeping them off committees. 

The Absence of Feminist Solidarity: Although I doubt that 
any of them would admit to it, all the respondents expressed 
views indicating a feminist awareness. Molyneux distinguishes 
between "feminine" and "feminist" interests: the former concern 
change .in the positioning of women in society, while the latter 
concern "concrete conditions" that arise from women’s positioning 
in society (see Alvarez 1990, 24-25). Even the "patriots" 
criticized Russian society for sexism, and they shared with the 
"democrat" the belief that as women they should be equal to men. 
Generally antagonistic to the West, one "patriot" (who had asked 
me whether I was interviewing them for the CIA) nevertheless drew 
an invidious contrast to the role of women in politics in Russia: 
"in the West they aren’t just tokens." The "democrat" said she 
had always earned equally with men, but "women were always less 
in demand, because a woman has a child, the child gets sick, the 
woman doesn’t work, sits with the child, they pay off less, she 
receives less pay, especially now, when they are laying people 
off, women go first, of course." "We do the main production," a 
patriot said, "the leader who uses this labor is obligatorily a 
man, we are working people but we are not leaders, that is what 
is terrible." 

While they are feminist as individuals, none of them promotes 
a feminist agenda. The Moscow City Soviet does include one femi- 
nist deputy, but when I was in Moscow she was undergoing treat- 
ment for breast cancer, and I shared my contact’s opinion that it 
would be intrusive to request an interview. The "patriots" 
actively promote a feminine agenda, but the "democrat" does not 
participate. She said: "I’m not in the women’s group. It’s just 
the role I play, I’m in the presidium, there are twenty men and 
one woman, I already know how to work with men, I find a common 
language with them. My commission has only men, I don’t think I 
have other problems here at work which I should decide only with 
women." 

The “patriots’" feminine agenda responds to the impact of 
democratic and market reforms on women’s responsibility for the 
family. One said: "If before women didn’t try to go into 
politics, voters now understand need to participate, children’s 
nutrition and children’s industry, education are being cut, 
involuntarily women are forced to enter politics, we hope women 
will play a definite role." Another said: "The state should take 
responsibility for providing for the next generation, provide 
good buildings for childcare, but everything is being closed, and 
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the state is doing nothing." A third said: "All the reforms of 
perestroika are connected with betrayal of children, completely. 
There is no future for this policy." And the fourth said simply, 
"I agree." 

The interview with "patriots" took place in the immediate 
aftermath of a public hearing which they had staged at the Moscow 
City Soviet. In the hearing two women, who had organized a Union 
of Young Mothers, discussed the 49 percent decline in the produc- 
tion of milk products, formerly supplied for free to mothers of 
children under the age of two, because of the transition of the 
milk processing plants to commercial production. The deputies 
had invited the mayor of Moscow and his immediate subordinate 
responsible for children’s programs, but neither appeared. 
Despite the "patriot" women deputies’ backing for the Union of 
Young Mothers, however, one organizer said later that she had 
approached both Ivanov and Konstantinov, leading "patriots" in 
the national parliament, but both had refused to see her. 

Uninterested in a feminist program, neither the "democrat" 
nor the "patriots" was trying to recruit more women into 
politics. One "patriot" called the question of the number of 
women in office “artificial, distant from our reality. Quantity 
isn’t important and won’t solve anything, it depends on their 
motivation. The motivation of our women is just to survive, not 
to take responsibility for their compatriots." Another said, "It 
depends on their personality, some women are just trying to make 
their own way." The "democrat" said, "I think, it would be better 
not to have more women, because women bring their own self- 
concern [samotsel’, "end in itself"] into any collective." 

Mutual antagonism was evident between the "patriots" and the 
"democrat." In response to mention of the name of the organizer 
of the women’s fraction, the "democrat" simply said, "Um." 
Although the "patriot" had announced that the Women’s Fraction 
was open to all deputies, when asked about women in the lead- 
ership, the "patriot" called her a yes-woman: "she’s not inde- 
pendent, she’s a protege, works by order, it’s just ‘’we’re for, 
wer’e against.’" Another "patriot" remarked, "It’s not serious 
that today Pamfilova is the Minister for Social Policy, that’s a 
very unserious girl, without experience of life, she doesn’t 
decide anything, she’s just a body, a token, it’s not interest- 
ing, she’s a doll." 

Later I told the Women’s Fraction organizer that the 
organizers of a national conference of women’s organization’s 
wanted as many women’s organizations as possible to be 
represented and would welcome their participation. She expressed 
surprise, and asked who the organizer was. When I answered, she 
said, "That’s the other side, you understand." 

The interview instrument contains some questions which are 
directed to the need for legislation that might be identified as 
feminist. These questions seemed to confuse the deputies. A 
question on domestic violence against women drew answers from the 
"patriots" about maltreatment of children, and then questions 
from them whether homosexuals in the United States were entitled 
to advertise for sex partners in newspapers. The democrat 
responded, "We have no laws about that. I never thought of this, 
it is very unexpected. I think if people live badly together, 
they should just get divorced, I don’t know how you could live 
with a husband who uses force on you, I never thought of this." 
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Another question on laws concerning teenage pregnancy drew 
from the "patriots" a diatribe about prostitution and immorality: 
"girls are going into prostitution because their papas have cast 
them away, as a result our society is doomed to perish." Another 
blamed prostitution on Gorbachev’s allies Shevardnadze and Iakov- 
lev, while a third criticized girls for lacking morality, failing 
to wear modest uniforms in school, and not wanting to bear chil- 
dren. Then they became more sympathetic, speaking of a "maimed 
generation" and of the need to condemn the overflowing of the 
prisons with "these little girl criminals." The question was 
important, one said, because the fate of Russia depended on 
samorodki (roughly, "natural geniuses"), and it was the 
responsibility of women to give birth to them. The "democrat," 
whose responsibilities as chair of the commission on youth would 
seem to include teenage pregnancy, also began to discuss the 
problem of the decline in the birthrate and the lack of families 
with second and third children. 


3. Some Very Tentative Conclusions 


Russia certainly exemplifies the expectation that a transi- 
tion to democracy will produce pressures to exclude women from 
public life. Voters’ bias against women candidates for the 
Soviets, the ridicule experienced by women organizing a Women’s 
Fraction in the Soviet, and the evidence of role strain as women 
try to combine their gender role with the role of deputy all 
evince these pressures. At the same time Russian democracy pre- 


sents what women deputies experience as certain opportunities. 
The transition from the patriarchialism of the Soviet 
"muzhekratiia" ("manocracy") to "male democracy" loosens the con- 
trols on women’s participation in politics. As the "democrat" 
said, in the old women’s organizations "to reach a certain level 
you had to work your way up, no random people made it they worked 
in the system and naturally I think they were very conservative. 
You had to survive a certain selection process, by those struc- 
tures and system that existed among us. They were good 
trustworthy, reliable people who would decide the way everyone 
had to." Even, and in view of voters’ bias against women demo- 
crats, perhaps especially, female opponents of democratizing 
reform in Russia gain by the transition. The talents and con- 
cerns about nurturance, which rigid gender roles compel Russian 
women to develop, backed by their educational attainment, equip 
them with skills that enable them to operate in the Soviets. 
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CREDIBILITY AND FORMAL EXCHANGE RATE ARRANGEMENTS 


"And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness; and the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited; and he shall let go the goat into the wilderness." 


Leviticus 16:8-10, 21-21 


In recent years, it has become popular to argue that certain 
long-term economic effects are associated with exchange rate 
regimes. Among these presumed effects are the enhanced credibility 
of central (nominal) parities over time and, relatedly, the 
reduction of the economic costs of disinflation for participating 
countries. These conclusions have been based in large measure on 
the experience of the European Monetary System or EMS in the latter 
part of the 1980s. While various possible theoretical explanations 
of the European experience have been advanced, among the most 
promising has been the notion that formal exchange rate 


arrangements raise the political costs of unilaterally altering the 
external value of a country's currency. Consequently, it is 
argued, the credibility of the exchange rate commitment is 
enhanced, and inflationary expectations are altered. The nature of 
the collateral costs of defection, however, is rarely specified, 
and the existence of these costs is generally assumed rather than 
demonstrated. 


A second but far less discussed explanation of the EMS 
experience addresses the scapegoating effects of international 
organizations may have in domestic monetary politics. This view 
Maintains that participation in a formal exchange rate arrangement 
may lower the political costs of enacting the domestic policy 
reforms necessary in order to validate the external regime. 
Participation, it is argued, may enhance a state's ability to 
engage in orthodox monetary stabilization efforts by providing the 
government with an external scapegoat. This literature, while 
thought-provoking, generally lacks attention to the mechanisms of 
scapegoating and consequently how these benefits are likely to 
differ across states. 


The author would like to thank Benjamin J. Cohen and Thomas D. 
Willett for their useful comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper; they should not be held responsible for remaining errors. 


This paper examines these two phenomenon--heightened exit 
costs and reduced stabilization costs--first individually and then 
in relationship to one another. Attention is drawn to interactions 
between external linkages and internal politics, helping to 
illuminate the differential benefits of participation in formal 
exchange rate arrangements. The resulting analysis suggests that 
the credibility effects of participation in exchange rate regimes 
vary from state to state according to considerations not generally 
taken into account by the mainstream economic literature. This 
observation has repercussions for the generalizability of policy 
recommendations based on the EMS experience, the theoretical 
analysis of international monetary relations, and the continuing 
development of the literature on international regimes. 


II. EXIT COSTS 


Economists have debated for several generations now the 
relative merits of fixed versus floating exchange rate regimes, and 
it is beyond the purview of this paper to review them here.’ In 
recent years, analytical attention has been focused on the 
relationship between exchange rate pegging and policy credibility. 
Some analysts have argued formal exchange rate arrangements can 
both enhance the credibility of central parities and reduce the 
economic costs of disinflation for participating countries. The 
exchange rate mechanism of the EMS has been a natural focus of 
attention in these investigations because of the institution's 
apparent success (especially between 1983 and 1992) in stabilizing 
the mutual currency values of participating states. Academics have 
had difficulty, however, in drawing generalizable conclusions based 
on the EMS experience that are fully consistent with the 
institution's own complex history.’ 


The following sections first briefly review the origins and 
development of credibility arguments in the literature on 
international monetary economics, and then the application of the 
same to the Western European experience. The heightened exit costs 
explanation of enhanced exchange rate credibility is then 
considered from both theoretical and empirical standpoints. 


A. Exchange rate theory: the shift from disciplinary to 
credibility effects 


Wherever financial markets have become tightly integrated, the 
heightened mobility of capital between countries has substantially 
raised the pressures for policy coordination between national 


1 For a recent defense of managed exchange rates, see Frenkel 
et al (1991). 
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For a historically sensitive treatment, see Woolley (1992). 
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monetary authorities (Mundell 1968; Padoa-Schioppa 1985; Webb 1990; 
Cohen 1993; Andrews, forthcoming). In the 1980s, the objective of 
centering coordination efforts around a stable, relatively 
noninflationary target--a nominal anchor--became more highly valued 
by developed and less developed countries alike.* As a general 
matter, countries suffering from high inflation can choose either 
the money supply or the exchange rate as a nominal anchor. 
Especially in the wake of the successful European disinflation of 
the 1980s, a number of economists have proposed that exchange rate 
pegging--using the exchange rate as the nominal anchor, or the so- 
called "strong currency option"--has certain inherent advantages 
over money supply targeting.‘ 


The strong currency option consists of linking or pegging the 
nominal value of the national currency to some external, relatively 
non-inflationary target (generally another currency). Monetary 
policy is then conducted with the objective of maintaining that 
peg, allowing the force of international trade competition 
(unmitigated by the possibility of devaluation) to restrain 
domestic wage and price inflation. Traditionally the case for the 
strong currency option rested on the belief that exchange rate 
targets were a more effective discipline than money supply targets, 
largely because policy failures would be more visible.* More 
recently some economists have begun to argue that exchange rate 
pegging produces not only disciplinary but credibility effects.° 
By "borrowing" credibility from a successful inflation fighter 
(within the European context, from the Bundesbank), these theorists 
argue, nations pegging to its currency can reduce the costs of 
disinflation by altering the inflationary expectations of market 
actors. 


> Willett (1986) argues that this was due to increasing 
recognition of the uncertainties created by high rates of 
inflation, which are generally accompanied by considerable 
variability. 


‘ The nominal anchor argument is not universally shared by 


advocates of managed exchange rates (cf. Williamson 1993:194-196), 
but it is dominant. 
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(1982). 
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See the analysis and references in Willett and Mullen 


Burdekin et al (1993) review this development. 
” Fischer (1987), for example, describes the EMS as "an 
arrangement for France and Italy to purchase a commitment to low 
inflation by accepting German monetary policy;" and Fischer (1988) 
argues that exchange rate pegging may therefore result in lower 
output costs than money supply targeting during the transition from 
high to low inflation. Giavazzi and Pagano (1988) and Artus (1991) 
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From the standpoint of the political scientist, and especially 
in view of the discipline's continuing interest in the effects of 
international regimes, this shift in emphasis from the disciplinary 
effects of exchange rate pegging to pegging's purported credibility 
effects represents an important development. While pegging's 
disciplinary effects could be exploited unilaterally (simply by 
announcing the policy), credibility arguments have generally 
revolved around the reputation effects of international 
institutions themselves. In other words, authors advocating the 
credibility effects argument have emphasized the role of formal 
international institutions in exchange rate management. 


This emphasis on international institutions, however, is not 
a logically necessary consequence of the study of credibility. 
Krugman (1988), for example, discusses the effects of establishing 
nominal "target zones" (fluctuation bands) for bilateral exchange 
rates. He explains that when the fluctuation bands are fully 
credible (i.e., the probability of realignments is zero), the 
existence of the marginal limits act to strengthen the exchange 
rate as it reaches its lower limit and to weaken the exchange rate 
as it approaches its upper limit. In other words, the exchange 
rate regime "distorts" the relationship between fundamentals 
(monetary and fiscal policy) and exchange rates because market 
actors anticipate changes in the fundamentals in order to validate 
the regime. On the other hand, as the probability of realignments 
under conditions of exchange rate disequilibrium exceeds zero the 
stabilizing effects of the regime declines. Thus while the 
existence of an exchange rate regime can influence currency values, 
its stabilizing effects are dependent upon its credibility. 


As this discussion makes clear, enhanced credibility--whether 
of a central bank's commitment to monetary stabilization or to 
Maintaining its currency's central parity--is not an inherent 
feature of exchange rate pegging per se. Nor is credibility wholly 
reliant on the establishment of either formal bilateral or 
multilateral relations or institutions. For example, Austria has 
successfully pegged the schilling to the German deutschemark 
through almost the whole of the post-Bretton Woods period without 
the benefit of any formal relationship with the Bundesbank. The 
present credibility of the peg derives from Austria's past history 
of unilateral actions to validate the schilling-DM relationship. 


Why then have credibility arguments tended to center on the 
effects of participation in formal exchange rate arrangements? A 
principal reason for this lies in the ongoing efforts of analysts 
to make sense of the disinflationary experience of EMS participants 


provide theoretical explanations of this phenomenon. Lachler 
(1988) and Wihlborg and Willett (1993) offer contrary views. 


® Cf. Notermans (1991). 


in the late 1980s. The recent popularity of credibility arguments, 
in other words, is at least in part the consequence of efforts to 
develop a theoretically compelling case affirming the intuitive 
sense shared by many academic and nonacademic observers alike of 
the system's significance in bringing about disinflationary 
convergence among participants.’ 


B. Credibility and the EMS 


Studies of the EMS in the mid-1980s often attributed some 
credibility effects to the system's institutions in order to make 
sense of changes in relationships between key economic variables, 
generally without providing any theoretical account of the sources 
of those effects.’° For instance, Giavazzi and Giovannini (1989) 
developed reduced form equations explaining the dynamics of prices, 
wages and output in terms of changes in monetary policy, 
fluctuations in foreign final goods' prices, and changes in 
imported commodities prices. Following Lucas (1976), empirical 
shifts in the statistical relations between these time series 
before and after 1979 were intended to demonstrate the effects of 
the establishment of the EMS." They found that their models 
overpredicted French inflation after the third quarter of 1982 and 
‘Italian inflation in the late 1980s (1989:124). Shifts in public 


® Williamson (1993:193-194), for example, identifies three 
reasons for a "new optimism" about exchange rate management: 
widespread acknowledgement that exchange rates are not determined 
(in either the short- or medium-terms) by fundamentals; "convincing 
empirical evidence that exploits new and detailed data on 
intervention;" and the experience of the EMS. 


10 ~=Folkerts-Landau and Mathieson (1989) and the views 
expressed by Papademos (1988). 


1 "If we can control for all variables that influence the 
joint dynamics of prices and wages, a change in the policy regime 
will generate an adjustment in expectations; a change in the 
behavior of price setters; and, as a consequence, a shift in the 
parameters of the reduced form equations. Therefore, any 
systematic failure of our statistical model--estimated over the 
period preceding the EMS--to predict price and wage inflation is an 
estimate of the quantitative role of the exchange rate regime in 
the disinflation" (1989:111-112). 

2 The F-tests for parameter stability did not reject the null 
hypothesis that the change in policy regime had not affected the 
relationship between the variables for Italy, Denmark or Germany. 
"However, the results of the simulations are suggestive of a shift 
in expectations...In the case of France, our. statistical 
test...rejects the hypothesis of no shift in the parameters of the 
price and wage equations in 1979" (1989:124). 
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expectations associated with the EMS policy regime, they argue, 
eventually effected the relationship between monetary policy (among 
other things) and inflation. They conclude that the delay in this 
shift resulted both from evolutionary learning processes and the 
initial lack of credibility of the EMS regime (1989:125-126) .° 


But this interpretation is subject to both theoretical and 
empirical challenges. In terms of theory, the reasons for the EMS 
regime to have produced any credibility effects (even after 
allowing a lag for learning) are underspecified. Empirically, the 
shifts in inflationary expectations appear to have been triggered 
by important changes in macroeconomic policy at the national level: 
the 1982-83 policy turnaround in France and the tough stance of the 
Italian government towards wage indexation in 1984. Both the 
French and Italian actions are precisely the sorts of macroeconomic 
reforms that one would expect of states adopting the strong 
currency option on a unilateral basis, without the benefit of any 
international institution. One could therefore argue that the new 
statistical relationships between policy and inflation levels are 
the result of changes in expectations deriving from the state's 
demonstrated willingness to subordinate domestic policies to 
supporting the exchange rate target, an outcome that simply 
coincides with participation in the EMS."* Consequently, it is 
unclear that.the exchange rate arrangement provided any additional, 
independent effects at all. 


Seeking to respond to these criticisms, several authors have 
tried to explain why it is that the EMS may provide some additional 
credibility beyond that justified by a participating state's 
behavior to date. The most promising explanation focuses on the 
heightend political costs of exit from the arrangement. For 
example, Melitz (1988) and von Hagen (1990) both argue that 
credibility gains in the EMS are a result of linking exchange rate 
stability to other important political goals (Economic and Monetary 
Union or EMU, for example). Under such circumstances, the cost of 
devaluing is arguably higher than it would be on purely economic 
grounds. As realignments become more costly in terms of states' 
political objectives, market actors will expect devaluations to 
occur less frequently. Consequently, changes in the political 


13 Burdekin et al (1993:15-24) also fail to discover any 
disinflationary impact of the EMS prior to 1983; see Russo and 
Tullio (1988) as well. 


4 Giavazzi and Giovannini acknowledge this. While their 
preferred explanation maintains that shifts in national policy 
merely reaffirmed commitments to the EMS regime, they concede that 
the French and Italian policy shifts "could both be motivated by 
the desire to remain in the EMS and by their willingness to appeal 
to the EMS rules as an external justification for unpopular 
domestic policies" (1989:126). 
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costs of devaluation can alter the credibility of the peg. 


However, the specifics of this argument are also subject to 
challenge. Historically, both French and Italian disinflation 
efforts preceded the reintroduction of EMU as a major European 
policy initiative by then Finance Minister Edouard Balladur in 
January 1988. It has been widely noted that the 1983 reversal of 
the French Socialist government's early experimentation with 
unilateral reflation was a prerequisite for successful negotiation 
of the Single European Act two years later, which in turn laid the 
foundation for the successful relaunching of its EMU proposals 
after an additional three years had passed. However, the French 
"U-turn" cannot be explained in terms of these outcomes without the 
aid of the weakest conspiratorial or functionalist accounts. 


More to the point is the imprecise identification these new or 
heightened political costs. Specifically, where do these costs 
come from? Are they imposed externally--by other governments--or 
internally--by the voting electorate? If the latter, what exactly 
is the relationship between external linkages and internal 
politics? 


C. The nature of exit costs 


Melitz suggests that the ultimate source of the heightened 
sanctions threatening participants in formal exchange rate 
arrangements is internal. "Devaluations cost votes," he maintains 
(1988:58), and this potential cost enhances the arrangement's 
credibility. Thus while the commitment may be external, the 
decisive cost posed by exiting the arrangement is domestic.» 


Exactly why this should be so is the source of some debate 
(suggesting as it does that mass publics do not perform the cost- 
benefit analyses taught by classical economics). As Woolley points 
out, "It is by no means clear why devaluation should have been more 
of a [political] embarrassment to an incumbent (and thus a more 
effective constraint) than inflation, unemployment, worsening trade 
deficits, or the failure to meet an exchange rate commitment 
assumed unilaterally” (1992:163). 


One way to solve this apparent puzzle is to examine the role 
of information costs to the public. Viewed from this angle, formal 
devaluations possess at least one important quality lacked by the 
other (and, oan purely economic grounds, more unambiguously 
negative) economic outcomes cited above: namely, devaluations are 


” This is consistent with the public choice framework 
proposed by Vaubel (1991:31): "...national foreign-policy makers 
try to maximize their own utility in the form of power to implement 
the policies they favor. They operate under the constraint that in 
order to stay in power they have to be reelected by a majority." 
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highly visible. Voters may choose to remain rationally ignorant of 
Many other indicators of economic malaise. But it is not 
irrational for the voting public to assume that if the government 
has made a formal commitment and then reneged on it, then the 
Situation is serious’ indeed. Devaluations, under’ these 
circumstances, may perform a valuable signalling function. 


Indeed, at least three negative and highly salient signals are 
initiated by a formal currency devaluation. Devaluations impose 
direct economic costs on populations, and the psychological impact 
of these costs may be greater than that produced by inflation's 
Slow erosion of purchasing power. They may also send an economic 
policy signal, warning rationally ignorant publics of their 
governments' potential incompetence in economic affairs. Finally, 
they may send a foreign policy signal, likewise alerting publics of 
the potential incompetence of their governments in the field of 
foreign affairs--an area where citizens generally lack access to 
privileged information and are therefore normally predisposed to 
allow their leaders' considerable latitude of action. Each of 
these signals may produce important political, and ultimately 
electoral, costs for a government. By voluntarily exposing itself 
to these potential costs, a formal exchange rate target may 
therefore alter market expectations and thereby produce credibility 
effects. 


But the discussion thus far of the different political costs 
associated with devaluation suggests that each derives from the 
relatively high visibility of an exchange rate commitment--in other 
words, from the disciplinary effects of exchange rate targeting. 
The disciplinary effects argument, it will be remembered, makes no 
special appeal to the role played by international institutions; 
these benefits can be realized on a unilateral basis, simply by 
announcing adoption of the strong currency option. Most 
credibility effects, then, are simply a natural consequence of the 
disciplinary effects of an external exchange rate target (again, 
witness the Austrian example). But if a formal exchange rate 
arrangement is not necessary in order for devaluations to be 
politically costly, is it possible that formal, multilateral 
commitments generate greater credibility by further augmenting 
these political costs? In order to address this question, let us 
examine each of the three types of costs identified above. 


Direct economic costs: While the psychological effects of a 
sudden, one-time shift in purchasing power caused by a devaluation 
may arguably be greater than those imposed by inflation, there is 
no reason to believe that these effects are greater still because 
the devaluation occurred in a multilateral setting than in the 
context of a unilateral exchange rate commitment. Put differently, 
the costs felt at the marketplace will be the same regardless of 
the number of participants in the previous exchange rate regime. 
In this sense, at least, a formal exchange rate arrangement cannot 
plausibly be argued to raise the costs of exiting; it is purely a 
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consequence of the disciplinary costs imposed by adopting exchange 
rate targeting as an instrument of economic policy. Instead, the 
degree of discipline (and hence the degree of enhanced credibility) 
is more likely to be determined by the relative openness of the 
economy. 


Economic policy signal: As regards overcoming rational public 
ignorance of their governments' economic performance, there may be 
some additional benefits associated with participation in a formal 
exchange rate arrangement. For example, the high visibility of 
joining an international monetary arrangement may help overcome 
some of the information costs associated with public review of 
national economic performance. The disciplinary effects of formal 
membership in such an organization may therefore plausibly reduce 
the time necessary to establish a credible commitment to a new 
policy regime. The evidence suggests, however, that these effects 
(if any) are likely to be marginal. Substantial credibility gains 
seem to flow primarily from governmental actions taken in support 
of the new policy commitment, regardless of whether the latter was 
undertaken in a multilateral or unilateral setting.*® 


Foreign policy signal: Finally, there is the foreign affairs 
nexus. This variety of cost may indeed be augmented within the 
context a multilateral agreement, signalling a government's 
potential incompetency in foreign relations. But even with regard 
to this variety of cost, several caveats emerge. 


First of all, membership in a formal exchange rate arrangement 
per se cannot augment even the foreign policy costs of exiting. 
These costs exist only if voters impose them, or threaten to impose 
them. In a case like that of the pound sterling's exit from the 
exchange rate mechanism of the EMS in the fall of 1992, it is not 
Clear that a politically influential sector of the electorate was 
prepared to punish the government for lessening the likelihood of 
British participation in EMU. In this instance, the political 
costs of exiting the ERM seem largely to have been limited to 
public outrage over the direct economic costs of the devlauation 
but especially the emission of a salient signal of general economic 
mismanagement by the government. 


Furthermore, a state does not need to a member of a formal 
exchange rate arrangement for the linkage with foreign affairs to 
exist. For example, the actions taken by the Swedish government in 
defense of the krona during the September 1992 foreign exchange 
crisis can only understood in the context of its application to the 
European Community. Although not a member of the EMS, Swedish 
authorities made no secret of their belief that maintaining the 
krona's peg to the ECU/deutschemark would enhance its application 
for EC membership. 


Burdekin (1993:12-13); Woolley (1992:171). 
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To summarize: most of the credibility gains associated with 
participation in a formal exchange rate arrangement flow directly 
from the disciplinary effects imposed by exchange rate pegging (or 
more specifically by adopting the strong currency option), 
regardless of whether this policy is adopted on a multilateral or 
unilateral basis. The direct economic costs to the public of 
devaluation are the same regardless of the nature of the state's 
international monetary status, and vary only with regard to the 
economic openness of the state. The economic policy signalling 
effect caused by a devaluation may be somewhat greater within the 
context of a formal arrangement, but only marginally so. There is 
some potential for the foreign policy exit costs to be higher 
within the context of a formal, multilateral arrangement. However, 
this outcome has been exposed as highly variable. 


In short, membership in a formal exchange rate arrangement is 
not necessary to make devaluations costly, nor is regime membership 
sufficient to augment either the direct or foreign policy costs of 
devaluation. Discussion, which has thus far focused on how 
membership in a formal exchange rate arrangement might alter the 
credibility of the peg by changing the political costs of 
devaluation, has suggested that these effects (if any) are highly 
differential along lines not suggested by the mainstream 
literature. 


The following sections provide a basis for analyzing these 
differential effects. It appears to be the case that, under 
certain circumstances, membership in a formal arrangement can 
enable states to take the domestic actions necessary to develop 
credibility for their pegs by altering the political costs of 
domestic macroeconomic adjustment. As orthodox monetary reforms 
become less costly in electoral terms, market actors will expect 
greater efforts to influence underlying economic fundamentals in 
order to validate the exchange rate regime. By thus changing the 
Market expectations, the costs of disinflation may be reduced. 
Attention to the mechanisms of this effect, and the circumstances 
under which it is likely to be realized, leads to a framework for 
comparative analysis emphasizing factors generally disregarded in 
mainstream theory. 


III. SCAPEGOATING 


Scapegoating is a useful strategy in situations where a 
coalition of elites (having reached agreement upon the general 
direction policy ought to take) find themselves insufficiently 
powerful to press these demands in the face of organized 
opposition, yet powerful enough to influence the shape of the 
political agenda. The nexus between domestic and international 
politics create some unusual opportunities for successful 
scapegoating. The nature of these opportunities is explored below, 
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and the implications of scapegoating for exchange rate credibility 
are then discussed. 


A. Domestic policy reform and international regimes 


Examples of scapegoating in political life abound. In the 
United States, the format of a blue ribbon commission was 
instituted by the Congress in order to protect lawmakers from the 
political fallout of military base shutdowns following the end of 
the Cold War. Congress abrogated its own right to modify the 
commission's list of bases scheduled for closing, and instead 
committed itself to a straight up or down vote on its overall 
recommendations. Other instances of scapegoating in the domain of 
American domestic politics include the Commission on Social 
Security and the use of "fast-track" trade legislation (in the 
latter case, the U.S. trade representative can be blamed for 
locally negative outcomes.) 


Internationally, a recently salient case involves the Jpanese 
government and gaiatsu, or external pressure. Despite publicly 
decrying this practice, gaiatsu has often been employed by the 
government in Tokyo to justify political decisions that are 
potentially unpopular with either the electorate or the nation's 
business interests.'’ The International Monetary Fund has played 
a similar role in the internal politics of some developing 
countries, allowing governments to divert blame for policies they 
probably prefer anyway.” 


In each of these cases, leaders sought to externalize blame 
for decisions associated with short-term hardships but which they 
believed to be in the best long-term interests of their respective 
institutions. In each case, a scapegoat--whether in the form of a 
blue ribbon commission, gaiatsu, or the IMF--was intended to 
provide a coalition of elites with a degree of insulation or cover 
from the domestic political repercussions of these short-term 
hardships. 


This argument is consistent with much of the literature on 
international regimes, but draws attention to one of its 
underemphasized aspects. Many governments welcome external 
pressure in order to compensate for their own inability to 
implement major policy reforms they believe to be essential to the 
long-term development of their societies. This is because policy 
and institutional reform generally entail distributional 


17 Breaking with tradition, former Prime Minister Kiichi 


Miyazawa recently acknowledged the importance of this phenomenon on 
Japan's domestic politics. "Japanese invite trade hard-line," 
Washington Post 13 April 1993:1. 


18 


See for example Stallings (1992), especially pp. 75 and 87. 
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consequences, and distributional politics are almost always 
confrontational. Hence the appeal of an international regime, 
facilitating the externalization of blame for the costs of reform 
and thereby reducing internal social and political friction.” 


B. Scapegoating and political blame management 


Enhancing the capacity of states to institute domestic reforms 
is an important political phenomenon. Yet few generalizable claims 
are to be found in the literature about the conditions under which 
participation in an international regime is likely to produce this 
result. This is partly due to a conceptualization problem. The 
literature on regimes tends to focus on reducing the likelihood of 
international actors' defection from cooperative agreements.” The 
argument linking international regimes with states’ political 
Capacity at home, on the other hand, is essentially about domestic 
blame management, a relatively undertheorized topic in the 
international relations literature.” 


Blame management is to be distinguished from simple blame 
avoidance (McGraw 1991). Blame avoidance strategies are intended 
to insulate public officials from association with potentially 
blame-generating situations; for example, eschewing controversial 
or other potentially costly decisions (Weaver 1986, 1988). 
However, reform agendas almost inherently entail distributional 
consequences, as noted above; enacting reform is therefore 
generally inconsistent with blame avoidance. Reformers cannot be 
blame avoiders; if they are to be successful, they must. therefore 
be effective blame managers.” 


19 Vaubel (1991) provides an excellent discussion of domestic 
scapegoating and international organizations framed in terms of 
public choice theory. 


20 Regimes are asserted to facilitate this task in three ways: 
by reducing transaction costs between cooperating states (Keohane 
1984:90), by reducing the marginal costs of addressing additional 
issue-areas cooperatively (Keohane 1984:90-91, Aggarwal 1985, 
Snidal 1981), and by reducing uncertainty through increasing 
actors' access to information about current and prospective 
Partners (Keohane 1984:92-96). 


21 This topic has received considerable attention by students 
of American politics, though, as the following discussion suggests. 


” The distinction between blame avoidance and blame 
management is made by McGraw (1991:1133-1157), who tightly 
summarizes the literature on blame avoidance and credit-taking 
rhetoric in American legislative politics (Weaver 1986, 1988, 
Arnold 1990; Fenno 1978, Fiorina 1977a, Kingdon 1981, Mayhew 1974). 
Weaver (1986) employs the term "scapegoating" to refer to a 
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Central to the management of blame is the provision of some 
sort of explanation of the reform agenda--the reasons why it is 
desirable and/or necessary. Such accounts are "causal stories" 
intended to create public beliefs allocating responsibility for 
both the negative and positive consequences of the reforms (Stone 
1989). Typically such accounts consist of both excuses and 
justifications (Austin 1956): rhetorical efforts to blame someone 
else for the negative effects of policy as well as to justify costs 
on the basis of important collateral consequences.** Examples of 
excuses include reference to past and present mitigating 
circumstances, the horizontal and vertical diffusion of 
responsibility, or pleas of ignorance. Justification strategies 
include reference to present and future benefits as well as 
comparisons to either the past, to the relative costs borne by 
others social groups, or to hypothetical (contrary to fact) 
circumstances.” Whatever the particular rhetorical strategy 
involved, the overriding purpose of such accounts is to mitigate 
the political damage caused by association with the social and 
economic costs of reform while assuming credit for its beneficial 
impacts. 


Prima facie, international regimes ought to present an 
opportunity for reformers to increase their influence in domestic 
affairs by linking their policy agenda to the _ external 
circumstances created by a particular regime's existence.** Reforms 
can be justified by associating them with the collateral benefits 


particular kind of blame avoidance strategy. The argument in this 
paper, by contrast, identifies scapegoating instead as an aspect of 
blame management efforts and argues that the latter are an 
indispensable part of any program of institutional reform 
undertaken in a society where the reformers are subject to 
electoral discipline. 

23 “Excuses deny some or any measure of responsibility for 
what is admittedly an offensive act. Justifications deny some or 
any measure of offensiveness in act for which the individual admits 
responsibility" (Semin and Manstead 1983:80). 


” McGraw (1991). Bennett (1980) develops a typology 
Similarly based on the distinction between excuses. and 
justifications; neither author maintains their typology is 
exhaustive. Schonbach (1990), for example, includes concessions, 
apologies, denials, and countercharges in an alternative framework. 
The McGraw typology is, however, both parsimonious and consistent 
with "a tradition of influence in philosophy and the social 
sciences" (1991:1153-1154). 

7 In other words, the existence of an international regime 
can help blame managing state officials to solve the "ratification 
problem" addressed by Putnam (1988) and Milner (1992). 
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associated with-participation in the regime, or excused by shifting 
accountability to the regime. In short, the existence of a formal 
international regime should enhance reformers ability to manage 
blame through scapegoating. This is an especially important 
Characteristic of exchange rate regimes, given that monetary 
stabilization efforts are widely acknowledged to be characterized 
by a tradeoff between short-term pain and long-term gain. 


C. Scapegoating and exchange rate credibility 


Arguably, many of the difficulties analysts have encountered 
in identifying the credibility effects of the EMS are a consequence 
of the tools they have employed. Following Lucas (1976), most 
econometric studies of the system's effects attempt to identify 
some measurable difference between a state's performance under the 
regime and its anticipated performance, given the same domestic 
policies, outside the regime. The existence of such differences 
would be taken as evidence of enhanced exchange rate credibility 
provided by the regime. But in the case of the EMS, analysts have 
been hard pressed to demonstrate such differences.” 


Given the discussion in the paper to this point, however, this 
outcome should not be surprising. The Lucas critique is based upon 
a “ceteris paribus" counterfactual: it identifies system changes 
if similar inputs result in different outcomes. But ceteris 
paribus is not the only counterfactual that should be considered 
when evaluating the impact of an exchange rate arrangement: one 
ought also to pose the question whether the states concerned would 
have been willing to adopt the same domestic policies in the 
absence of the regime. The scapegoating hypothesis suggests that 
the existence of an international regime can enable domestic elites 
to adopt anti-inflationary policies that they might prefer anyway, 
but are reluctant to impose in the absence of a scapegoating 
rationale. By reducing the anticipated political consequences of 
orthodox reforms, the existence of the regime may encourage 
government officials to alter the state's economic policies and 
improve its performance. 


Thus the analytical counterpart to the ceteris paribus 
counterfactual is an "enabling" counterfactual. The former 
suggests that the existence of an exchange rate regime may alter 
public expectations, all other things being equal. The latter, by 
contrast, suggests that the existence of an exchange rate regime 
may help alter governmental behavior. Both counterfactuals are 


76 Cf. ~ Burdekin et al (1993:24; emphasis added): "In 
conclusion, we find evidence...that credibility is enhanced by a 
system of pegging that forces discipline due to the high political 
costs. [But] the evidence is also consistent with the hypothesis 
that the exchange rate regime did not matter as much as did the 
anti-inflation policy actions." 
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important when- considering the possible significance of the 
exchange rate arrangement's existence, since both draw attention to 
ways in which the world would be different in the absence of the 
regime. Each does so, however, in profoundly different ways. 


Consideration of the enabling counterfactual helps resolve a 
number of apparent anomalies in the EMS experience. For example, 
it has been pointed out that European real interest rate 
convergence began prior to the formation of the EMS in 1979, and 
that a similar degree of convergence was taking place outside of 
Europe (cf. Andrews, forthcoming). The scapegoating hypothesis, 
however, is careful not to maintain that the EMS was the initial 
cause of efforts by non-German EC states to coordinate their 
monetary policies with Germany.*’ But once these states decided 
that the financial costs of divergence from Germany were 
exorbitant, the existence of the EMS provided a useful pretext for 
continuing coordination efforts despite the rising short-term 
social costs of doing so. 


Similarly, the scapegoating hypothesis helps..yield some 
initial insights into the difficulties faced by EMS member states 
in maintaining their currencies within the exchange rate mechanism 
since September 1992. In the non-German states, the social costs 
of achieving disinflation through monetary policy coordination have 
increased as real interest rates have approached German levels. 
This underlying problem was exacerbated by Germany's (presumably 
one-off) reliance on interest rate policy to combat’ the 
inflationary potential of unification. It was in this atmosphere 
that ratification proceedings of the Maastricht Treaty reintroduced 
monetary policy as a subject for domestic political debate all 
across Europe. Consequently, the efficacy of scapegoating efforts 
was short-suited just as the costs of coordination efforts were at 
their peak. Currency traders rationally responded to this 
circumstance by probing anew the commitment of differen = non-German 
governments to the continued austerity measures necessitated by the 
maintaining a peg to the D-mark. 


To be sure, the scapegoating argument cannot be employed as a 
univariate explanation of the formation of the EMS,” nor of the 


27. Coordination efforts, as explained earlier, were prompted 
by financial integration's effects on national economic and 
especially monetary autonomy; cf. Andrews (forthcoming). 


*@ Nevertheless, it could be argued that the scapegoating 
potential of the EMS was behind Valeri Giscard d'Estaing's efforts, 
in conjunction with Helmut Schmidt, to form the institution in 
1979. He may have desired this international device in order to 
increase popular support for austerity programs following the 
demise of the Plan Barre. In such a case, Mitterand's election in 
1981 merely constituted an interlude during which the EMS did not 
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system's difficulties at any given moment. Instead, it provides 
some general insights into how the institution's existence has 
altered the conduct of national economic and monetary policies 
within Europe, as well as suggesting a framework for uniting 
domestic and international analysis of individual states' 
commitment to the institution. But has been noted previously, one 
important consequence of this two-level approach is recognition of 
exchange rate arrangement's differential political and economic 
effects across states. This topic is the subject of the following 
sections. 


IV. DIFFERENTIAL BENEFITS OF REGIME PARTICIPATION 


"For a policy to prevail it must have power...it must obtain 
the compliance of those who really act in the economy” 


Peter Gourevitch (1989:264) 


Scapegoating takes place as part of blame management efforts 
by government officials seeking to rationalize policy reforms that 
they have come to accept as necessary. Blame management techniques 
in general, and scapegoating rhetoric in particular, can therefore 
be seen as intervening variables mediating between the objective 
circumstances (both domestic and international) of the state and 
the long-term success of the policy reforms governments enact. But 
the success of any blame management strategy depends in large 
measure on the degree to which the public accepts the proposed 
account (McGraw 1991:1137-1138). The likelihood, then, that 
particular accounts can facilitate successful management of 
political blame therefore almost certainly varies across countries 
(as well as across time) .?? 


A. Differential credibility within the EMS 


Even a cursory historical review makes it clear that Europeans 
have evidenced an unusual and sustained interest in formal regional 
economic and monetary arrangements, at least since the Second World 
War. As a consequence, the Common Market (and later the EMS) came 
to be invested with a political significance extending far beyond 
their immediate and material importance, altering in important ways 
national debates over participation in these and other Community 
institutions. Popular support for the EC has generally remained 


serve this domestic political function. See Ludlow (1982) for a 
definitive account of the formation of the EMS. 


29 ~~ Woolley (1992:158,171) very ably emphasizes the time 
dimension in his analysis of the credibility and the EMS, but the 
cross-national differential is at least as important. The nature 
of domestic political discourse may create opportunities for 
scapegoating in some states while discouraging the same in others. 
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high, especially in the six original member states of (Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands). But 
differences in the degree and character of popular approval for 
European integration efforts have varied significantly across 
member states and across time, with important implications for the 
shape of monetary policy coordination efforts between EC member 
states. 


Survey data, while insensitive to the important mediating role 
played by differences in political institutions (government 
structures, electoral rules, political parties, interest group 
Organization, etc.), nevertheless allow some broad comparisons to 
be drawn. Figures 1 represents French, Italian, and British 
attitudes towards the European Community generally.** The data 
represented in these figures has been collected on a consistent 
basis since at least 1973, permitting the examination of trends. 
Not surprisingly, French and Italian levels of support are 
consistently higher than those in Britain. This represents a real 
dilemma for any British government hoping to rationalize the short- 
term costs of monetary orthodoxy in terms of loyalty to the EMS (or 
any other Community-wide project), or in terms of its integrative 
benefits. 


Intra-state analysis further highlights this difficulty. The 
data in Figure 1 indicate that British attitudes have slowly been 
converging on French and Italian levels during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s.* Nevertheless, significant differences in the 
structure of public opinion remain. Figures 2 through 4 show 
popular approval levels in France, Italy, and Britain since 1987 
for the eventual establishment of a European government responsible 
to the European parliament.** Whereas in both France and Italy pro- 
unification sentiment is overwhelmingly more widespread than 
opposition to European union, in Britain the population is very 
nearly divided over the matter. As a consequence, high level 
political support for the Community is a much riskier affair in 
Britain. There remains a significant proportion of the British 
population, within both the Labour and Conservative Parties, 
prepared to punish their leaders for assuming a posture that is 


30 


Eurobarometer Table BS. 


** In 1989, an absolute majority of Britons regarded Community 


membership as "a good thing," as against only one out of six 
opposed. British entry into the ERM occurred in the following 
year. 


** Eurobarometer, Table B14 (surveys taken since 1987). 
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regarded as too "European."** A significantly smaller such group 


exists in France, and the phenomenon is almost nonexistent in 
Italy.* 


Survey results emphasize comparative differences in the level 
of support for the Community. But there are also significant 
differences in the character of support--the nature of the 
attitudes of these publics towards the Community. These latter 
differences derive in part from the collective experiences of 
national populations during World War II. Whereas the peoples of 
the occupied states of continental Europe tend to have a much 
higher degree of affinity for integration as a means to avert 
future war, Britons (and British governments) are more inclined to 
regard themselves as "balancers" in apparently inevitable future 
European conflicts. Such differences in worldview inevitably color 
discourse both within and between these states.*® 


These differences in both the level and character of support 
for the Community per se underline the different domestic 
constraints faced by different EC governments. These differences 
have important implications for any scapegoating strategy. By 
rationalizing disinflationary monetary policy convergence on the 
grounds of the broadly supported objectives of European cooperation 
and integration, political authorities in Rome and especially Paris 
have been able to impose levels of macroeconomic discipline on 
their populations that might not otherwise have been politically 
sustainable. The likelihood of a British government successfully 
employing any such strategy, on the other hand, is distinctly 


33. The maxim that "no one every lost any votes by being 
against the Community” was still widely employed among British 
politicians in the weeks immediately before Margaret Thatcher's 
fall from power. The extent of the shift in British public opinion 
has gone remarkably unnoticed by opponents of the EC on both the 
left and right (interviews), probably due to a combination of 
dogmatism, inertia, and blame avoidance behavior. 


% 6This underscores the view that the close French vote in the 
September 1992 referendum on the Maastricht Treaty, held as it was 
in the midst of a recession, was probably more anti-government, 
anti-Socialist, and anti-Mitterand than it was anti-Europe. 


35 ~Witness the anti-German remarks of Nicholas Ridley that 
lead to his resignation from the British government in 1990. EC 
politics are widely regarded in terms of inter-state deals. 
However, most continentals regard these bargains as taking place 
within an established, stable, and desirable institutional 
framework. Ridley, on the other hand, saw them in the context of 
a renewed German drive to dominate the continent. For another view 
ae foreign policy and national identity, see Wallace 
( ). 
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constrained, with important consequences for the credibility of 
sterling's peg within the exchange rate mechanism. 


Consider for example the different responses of the French and 
British governments to the foreign exchange crisis of September- 
October 1992. In its simplest terms, the successful attack on 
sterling's ERM peg came about because the currency was 
substantially overvalued, and because by September the government 
had demonstrated its unwillingness to alter its domestic policies 
in order to validate sterling's position within the ERM (by raising 
and maintaining higher interest rates). In the weeks before the 
currency's de facto devaluation, officials had effectively 
undermined whatever possibility once existed for a broad, 
officially-sanctioned adjustment of parities within the exchange 
rate mechanism. The result was a classic instance of the so-called 
"one-way bet" for currency traders, in which sterling's value was 
certain to decline: the only remaining question was when, and by 
how much. 


The British government was unwilling to validate the ERM 
regime by altering its domestic monetary policy, in contrast to the 
French government's determination to do so.* Differences in 
potential for successful scapegoating help account for this 
outcome. Previous to the crisis, political authorities in France 
and Britain had provided widely differing accounts of the meaning 
of their currencies' participation in the exchange rate mechanisn. 
While the French had emphasized the necessity of monetary orthodoxy 
to build Europe, the British government focused attention on the 
supposed disinflationary benefits of the exchange rate mechanisnm.*’ 
When the speculative crisis began, these substantially varying 
accounts resulted in differential opportunities for the governments 
in Paris and London to validate their respective currencies’ 
continued adherence to the EMS regime. 


Prior to the crisis, in the midst of the economic recession of 


*© Cameron (1993) rightly points out that simple models of the 
political business cycle predict the opposite result. The French 
Socialists faced parliamentary elections in the spring, whereas 
Britain's Tories had successfully held on to power in elections 
held just months earlier and would therefore not be held 
accountable to their constituents for at least another for years. 
This account is, however, dismissive of some essential elements of 
an integrated explanation, including accounting for the relative 
Oovervaluation of sterling (and the lira) vis-a-vis both the 
deutschemark and the French franc. 


*7 Indeed, Britain's entry into the ERM in October 1990 was 
rather obviously part of an attempt to influence, and possibly even 
derail, the intergovernmental conference on EMU scheduled to begin 
two months later. 


1992, both the French and German governments publicly blamed 
Bundesbank policy for high domestic interest rates. But unlike the 
French, the British government did not couple this excuse with any 
consistent and substantial rationale for remaining within the ERM 
with the Germans. Consequently, the logic of excusing domestic 
hardship by reference to the Bundesbank lacked vitality. 
Authorities in London were consequently obliged to fall back upon 
explanations emphasizing economic logic, disinflationary 
discipline, and especially the constraining effects of 
international financial integration on national monetary autonomy 
to explain continuing participation in the exchange rate 
mechanism.* 


But whereas in France these explanations buttressed the 
central logic of their blame management account (i.e., building 
Europe by preparing for EMU), in Britain they appeared to be 
alternative explanations invoked on an ad hoc basis. The result 
was that the British government seemed at times confused and 
uncertain of its own motives for participation in either the ERM or 
the Maastricht process. This political weakness served both to 
encourage speculation against the pound and to undercut the 
credibility of the government's initial interest rate boosts when 
the crisis began.” 


Comparison with the Italian experience sheds further light on 
the different Anglo-French outcomes. The lira's devaluation and 
ultimate expulsion from the ERM might initially appear as an 
anomaly to the scapegoating hypothesis. After all, approval levels 
for the EC and for European unification were higher in Italy even 
than in France. In principle, this afforded the Italian state with 
an opportunity to successfully employ scapegoating techniques like 
the French, and to enjoy similar (or better) success. 


In fact, the linkage of the EMS to EC institutions, as well as 
to the objective of furthering European unification, has indeed 
allowed the Italian government and in particular the Banca d'Italia 


3% ~6The confusingly heterodox nature of British exchange rate 
policy at this time was personified in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The job of generating confidence in sterling's peg fell 
upon Norman Lamont, who was known to be sceptical of the ERM and 
widely believed to oppose British participation in EMU. 


38 ~=6British official privately maintained that the Bank of 
England had a plan in place for sterling's defense for the weekend 
of the French vote on the Maastricht Treaty, but that the assault 
on sterling came earlier then expected and caught them unprepared 
(interviews). In retrospect, what is evident is that the French 
were prepared to raise interest rates, and to keep them raised, at 
levels higher than the British were prepared to stomach. 
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to justify several important reforms in the past dozen years.“ A 
new degree of monetary restrictiveness has been evident as well.” 
However, due to the weakness of the Italian state, the government 
did not engage in concordant fiscal consolidation measures. 
Monetary tightening in isolation did not allow Italy to experience 
the full disinflationary benefits enjoyed by France during the 
middle and late 1980s, where budget deficits were (very painfully) 
reined in. The result, by autumn 1992, was a substantial 
overvaluation of the lira vis-a-vis both the deutschemark and the 
French franc.” 


As a general matter, the Italian experience reminds us that 
the political effects of scapegoating are likely to be marginal-- 
that is to say, they cannot create either administrative capacity 
or the will to employ it out of whole cloth. On the other hand, as 
the French experience demonstrates, scapegoating can help augment 
the political will necessary to exercise those administrative 
capacities already at its disposal. In this light, the marginal 
benefits created by a successful blame management strategy can help 
induce a state to undertake reform measures of extraordinary 
dimensions. 


B. Framework for comparative analysis 


The preceding argument has emphasized how the political 
utility of particular scapegoating accounts depends in large 
measure on the structure and character of existing mass beliefs and 
preferences. This observation suggests that generalizations drawn 
from the experience of particular states within the EMS can only be 
drawn on a highly contingent basis, since the potential for 
scapegoating is likely to vary from state to _ state. But 
differences in public opinion are not the only second-level*® 


‘0 These include the so-called "divorce" between the Bank of 
Italy and the Italian Treasury in 1981, the abolition of domestic 
credit controls in 1983, and ongoing labor reforms (including the 
reform of the wage indexing system in 1985). See Goodman (1992). 

‘. Real short-term interest rate levels in Italy moved from 
negative values in the mid-1970s to very nearly German levels by 
the mid-1980s. 


*@ In the past, Italian authorities had sought to minimize 
this difficulty by "piggy-backing" onto the realignments called for 
by other countries, particularly the French (Goodman 1992); but the 
paucity of realignments since 1983, and their absence since 1987, 
obviated that strategy. 


4 Following Waltz (1959), second-level explanations of 


international outcomes emphasize differences between states, 
whereas third-level analysis emphasizes systemic explanation. 
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distinction that ought to be kept in mind when considering the 
differential credibility effects likely to be produced by 
participation in a formal exchange rate arrangement. A robust 
framework for comparative analysis should include attention to at 
least two other national-level distinctions affecting the potential 
for successful scapegoating. The first of these concerns domestic 
political structures, the second domestic economic structures. 


Domestic political structures serve a mediating role between 
public preferences and political competition; they therefore help 
account for different political outcomes when public preferences 
appear to be similar. The discussion of differential credibility 
effects within the EMS has already briefly touched upon at least 
two instances of how differences in domestic political structures 
can be influential in the establishment of exchange rate 
credibility. The Franco-British comparison above suggested that 
the French franc enjoyed greater credibility within the EMS because 
the French public was amenable to a rhetorical linkage between 
austerity and building Europe while the British public was not. 
However, the political system of the Fifth Republic is constituted 
with a strong and independently elected executive. This factor 
also differentiates France from Britain and may have contributed to 
the enaction of the domestic reforms that strengthened the franc. 


Put differently, the structure of British politics may be such 
that the scapegoating potential of the EMS is unlikely to be fully 
realized even if public approval levels for the EC (and, a more 
remote possibility, for further European integration) eventually 
reached the proportions currently witnessed in France. In the 
absence of an independently elected executive, a minority of the 
ruling parliamentary party will always be in a position to threaten 
political defection if the government does not accommodate its 
demands. While this need not mean that the government will fall, 
it does mean that a minority of determined backbenchers can 
consistently undermine any government's efforts to pursue the 
policies necessary to enhance exchange rate credibility.“ 


The Franco-Italian comparison draws attention to much the same 
phenomenon. In this instance, the structure of public opinion was 
broadly similar; the potential for scapegoating was apparently even 
somewhat higher in Italy than in France. However, the perennial 
weakness of the Italian state prevented the government in Rome from 
enacting the reforms necessary to consolidate its ballooning budget 
deficit. As a consequence, interest rate policy was employed in 
isolation from substantial budgetary reforms in the fight against 
inflation. While -some gains could be made under these 
circumstances, the reduction in Italian inflation rates after 1983 
was not equal to French performance during the same period. The 


“ Cf. the July 1993 vote of confidence in the House of 
Commons. 
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absence of substantial exchange rate realignments within the EMS 
after 1987 therefore left the lira increasingly exposed. 


In addition to domestic political structures, there is a final 
national characteristic that is likely to produce substantial 
differences in the scapegoating benefits accruing to governments 
participating in formal exchange rate arrangements. The structure 
of the national financial system, and in particular the nature of 
indebtedness by private households, is likely to serve as a 
powerful constraint on states wishing to modify domestic monetary 
policy in order to validate exchange rate commitments. For 
example, if the bulk of home mortgages within a country are 
financed through variable rate loans, then the political costs of 
employing interest rate policy to defend the exchange rate are 
greatly exaggerated. 


The percentage of home mortgages financed at floating rates 
experiences considerable variation widely between states, from 
under 10% in France and Germany to at least 90% in Britain. In 
other words, British private lending practices present yet another 
reason--in addition to lack of public enthusiasm for Europe coupled 
with the absence of a strong executive--why the pound sterling was 
unlikely to benefit from participation in the ERM to the same 
extent as the French franc.‘® While this topic has received some 
recent attention in the financial press,** I am not aware of any 
academic studies identifying the structure of private debt with 
differential levels of exchange rate credibility. The topic seems 
to be a timely one, however, for comparative research. 


To summarize, the potential of a formal exchange rate 
arrangement to enhance domestic policy reforms by providing an 
effective mechanism for political blame management is conditioned 
by at least three national-level characteristics: the structure 
and character of public opinion, the nature of domestic political 


‘© The fact that sterling's ERM participation is less likely 
to produce exchange rate credibility enhancement does not mean that 
the British government should necessarily eschew active EMS 
membership. Britain's 1990 entrance into the ERM has always been 
understood, at least in part, as a means to influence the 
Community's debate on EMU; the outcome of this debate is a matter 
of national concern. However, given the context of British 
politics the exercise of this sort of diplomatic influence has 
become distinct from the enjoyment of enhanced exchange rate 
credibility. In France, by contrast, the two are (correctly) 
viewed as mutually reinforcing. 


“© Cf. articles by Brittan (1993) and in The Economist (10 
April 1993:16 and 82). 
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institutions and political competition, and the nature of private 
debt. It is noteworthy that discussions in the mainstream 
economics literature of exchange rate credibility and in particular 
of the benefits of regime participation fail to consider any of 
these circumstances. 


As suggested earlier, this is probably the result of imprecise 
identification of the political costs of exiting the regime-- 
despite the fact that exit costs are increasingly regarded as the 
single best explanation of the credibility effects produced by 
exchange rate arrangements. Exit costs, as discussed previously, 
are primarily domestic and electoral; they consist of direct 
economic costs and the emission of salient negative signals about 
the government's performance in the realms of economic policy and 
foreign affairs. None of these costs are dependent upon membership 
in a formal exchange rate arrangement, and whether or not 
membership augments these costs seems to vary widely from state to 
state. 


The discussion of scapegoating suggests that, rather than 
increasing the costs of devaluation, formal regime membership may 
under certain circumstances reduce the domestic political costs of 
orthodox monetary reforms. This outcome would tend to produce 
credibility effects on a differential basis along the lines 
outlined above. Thought of in this sense, the primary "cost" of 
exiting a formal exchange rate arrangement may be an opportunity 
cost, namely, the loss of the opportunity to scapegoat the 
international regime as part of efforts to manage the political 
costs of domestic policy reforms. 


V. SCAPEGOATING, CREDIBILITY, AND EXCHANGE RATE THEORY 


Scapegoating, in its vulgar sense, refers to the transfer of 
both personal guilt and personal responsibility for the advancement 
of selfish interest. The account in Leviticus cited at the 
beginning of this paper, on the other hand, suggests something 
altogether different. Having divested themselves of their sins on 
a periodic basis, the people of Israel were to be infused with a 
heightened sense of personal and societal obligation. In keeping 
with this latter sense of the term, scapegoating--or the 
externalization of blame--has proven a useful technique for 
bringing about important reforms in a variety of institutional 
settings, from ancient Israel to modern Europe.‘ 


Attention to scapegoating is particularly well-suited to the 
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This distinction in connotative meanings bears mentioning 
because most references to scapegoating are unambiguously 
derogatory. The analysis in this paper, on the other hand, has 
suggested that important positive social consequences can be 
associated with the phenomenon. 
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study of changes in economic policy, including monetary policy. 
Responsible national elites may recognize the recurring need to 
adopt strongly counter-inflationary policies while lacking the 
necessary resources at the level of the state to impose the same. 
The existence of a viable international regime may provide these 
elites with the additional leverage they require to initiate and 
enforce their reform programs. But the degree of additional 
leverage provided by participation in a formal exchange rate regime 
is likely to vary considerably between states, due to second-level 
considerations. 


The discussion in the paper has drawn attention to the 
undertheorized nature of political exit costs from international 
regimes in the literature on exchange rate credibility. Despite 
the central role of exit costs in an emerging body of theoretical 
work on the EMS, the existence of these costs has generally been 
assumed rather than demonstrated; furthermore, the exact nature of 
these costs has sometimes been left to the reader's imagination. 
This paper, by contrast, identified three specific costs associated 
with currency devaluations: direct economic costs, negative 
economic policy signals, and negative foreign policy signals) - 
None of these costs, as it turns out, relies on the existence of a 
formal exchange rate arrangement. Consequently, most of the 
credibility effects associated with exchange rate regimes are in 
fact the result of the disciplinary effects of adopting the strong 
currency option, a policy action which can be taken in isolation. 


This suggests that the exit costs explanation of enhanced 
exchange rate credibility is weak in two related fashions. First, 
it fails to provide any basis for analyzing the differential costs 
of exiting an exchange rate regime. Second, it fails to identify 
the greatest benefit that can accrue to members of formal exchange 
rate arrangements: potential reductions in the domestic political 
costs of orthodox monetary reforms. This benefit derives from the 
provision of an international scapegoat to help rationalize 
domestic reform efforts. Indeed, the chief "cost" of exiting a 
formal exchange rate regimes appears to be an opportunity cost: 
the loss of this international scapegoat, thereby reopening 
monetary policy to the vicissitudes of domestic politics. 


The utility of this scapegoating device to any particular 
state depends upon at least three national-level characteristics: 
the structure and character of mass preferences, the nature of its 
domestic political system, and national financial practices. It is 
noteworthy that none of these characteristics are the subject of 
analysis in mainstream treatments of exchange rate credibility, or 
more specifically of the costs and benefits of participation in 
formal exchange rate arrangements. 


Of course scapegoating strategies are not the only things that 
matter either in analysis of states' political and economic 
interactions, whether within the confines of formal international 
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agreements like the European Monetary System or not. At no point 
has it been suggested that exchange rate credibility can be 
divorced from fundamental national economic performance. Instead, 
this paper has drawn attention to how successful scapegoating can 
augment state officials' capacity to reform national policies and 
thereby improve economic performance. 


Indeed, all of the preceding has underlined that the effects 
of differential opportunities for scapegoating on exchange rate 
credibility will be marginal at best. On the other hand, as has 
been pointed out in the context of electoral politics, the margins 
matter.*® Certainly this is no less true in the realms of national 
exchange rate policies, international exchange rate agreements, and 
foreign exchange market outcomes. 


‘* See Fiorina's (1977b) sly use of language in this regard. 
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CAPITAL UNBOUND: POLITICS AND FINANCIAL MARKET SCANDALS 
IN BRAZIL (1989) AND INDIA (1992) 


This paper makes a straightforward, yet frequently overlooked, argument: 
both the content and the implementation of financial markets regulations are 
highly influenced by the political environment in which laws are passed and 
applied. I examine two recent financial scandals and subsequent stock market 
crashes in two, large, semi-industrial countries, in each case touched off by the 
sophisticated risk-taking of a single large investor, engaging in practices for- 
mally illegal but in fact widespread in a dynamic bull market. 

Brazil's stock scandal made headlines for a month or two, and prompted 
four separate inquiry commissions, the downfall of several senior public offi- 
cials, including the president of the Brazilian Central Bank, and indictments of 
over forty market participants. However, both politicians and the public quickly 
lost interest in the case. When the national legislature's Parliamentary Inquiry 
Commission held its first important public hearing, less than two months after 


the event and with the scandal's two key participants in attendance, only two of 


fourteen members of Congress on the Commission even bothered to attend.’ Eight 


months after the scandal broke Brazil's major news weekly, Veja, published a 
follow-up article on the case, the majority of which was devoted to the human 
interest angle, the scandal's larger ramifications having ceased to fasinate. 
Naji Nahas, the scam's principal, it noted, languished in his banishment from the 
fast-moving markets that had been his life, confined to his luxury apartment 
under house arrest while his case slowly dragged on. Nahas was bitter that, 
despite the forty odd indictments, his case was the only one under active prose- 
cution, and so depressed, his friend and lawyer reported, that he voluntarily 
suffered the "privation" of drinking instant coffee (anathema in Brazil) that he 
prepared himself.” 

India's technically quite similar stock scam exploded onto the country's 
political consciousness in April 1992, approximately three years after the Nahas 
affair. A full year later, the greed and hubris of broker and key mover Harshad 


Mehta, and of several prominent public sector bankers that fell with hin, 


remained a popular subject for Indian editorialists.* The scandal provoked (or 
provided a conduit for) profound questioning of the government's entire economic 
program of gradual market liberalization. In fact, the central government 
delayed implementation of planned, announced, and urgently needed banking and 
financial sector reforms for over a year, because the political storm unleashed 
had made them impossible to pursue. By December 1992, three separate inquiry 
commissions each had before them over a hundred thousand pages of documents of 


testimony. As India Today, India's major English language news weekly, noted, 


"If everyone concerned ... went through every bit of paper at the rate of even a 
thousand a day, they wouldn't be able to do anything else for at least the next 
six months."* A year after the event, many senior officials in the Reserve Bank 
of India, the country's central bank, remained caught up in anguished soul- 
searching over its role in not preventing the abuses that had led to the scandal. 
Last but most astonishingly, Mehta's asserted in mid 1993, but could offer no 
hard proof, that he had in December of 1991 personally met with and passed a 
large quantity of cash to Indian Prime Minister Narasimha Rao in exchange for 
unspecified future “patronage.” Only because of the identity of the accuser, the 
not wholly implausible, yet unsubstantiated, charge stimulated the opposition 
parties in parliment to call for a no-confidence vote in July 1993. Rao's minor- 
ity government survived, but only just barely. 

This paper explores possible causes for the divergent political and 
regulatory responses to these two recent financial scandals in Brazil and India. 
I consider as possible explanations differences in market conditions, interna- 
tional relations, domestic politics, and ideas. Market conditions might have 
predicted the divergent directions of Brazilian and Indian regulatory trajec- 
tories after such a crash: the lesser sophistication, and lesser volatility, of 
Indian as compared to Brazilian financial markets meant that any shock to normal 
trading relationships probably would be "felt" more in Bombay and Calcutta than 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sdo Paulo. However, market conditions alone cannot account 
for the magnitude of the difference in national reactions. 

Differences in international relations, on the other hand, appear to be 
relatively unhelpful as explanations of divergent national responses. In India, 
public opinion correctly perceived foreign banks as both important participants 


in the illegal trading that constituted the scam, and as instigators of a mindset 


that perceived rule-bending as normal, because similar practices were permitted 


i 


in foreign markets. However, the main accused in Brazil's scandal was himself an 


international financier, and of foreign origin although a long-time Brazilian 


resident, both of which facts virtually went unremarked upon in the ensuing dis- 


cussions. There were no significant differences in international economic or 
political pressures or opportunities that would have affected the course of the 
either scandal or of the political and public reactions to it. 

Pre-existing domestic political differences account for most of the 
variance in outcomes. In India opposition politicians at the national level saw 
more opportunities to advance their causes through focusing upon the regulatory 
failures of the incumbent government than did Brazilian politicians, although 
there were objective possibilities for opposition politicians to make hay with 
the scandals in both countries. The question then becomes why Indian politicians 
made the cognitive linkages and seized these opportunities, while Brazilians did 
not. However, the politics of the specific issue arena, that is, of the finan- 
cial sector, gave good reasons to a number of interest groups in India (including 
bank clerks and Bombay stockbrokers) to see that the scam stayed on the nation's 
political agenda. For the most part, equivalent interests in Brazil had little 
to gain from seeing their scandal remain on the nation's front pages, and so 
allowed it to fade away. 

More controversial, perhaps, is my concluding suggestion that the large 
observable variation in political responses to the two scandals within the sub- 
sequent year best can be understood if the analyst, in addition to examining dif- 
ferences in the more obvious dimensions of domestic politics such as the incen- 
tives facing political incumbents, challengers, and interest groups, also 
explicitly considers the importance of ideas about economic reality held by broad 
spectrums of policy relevant elites in the two countries. Into the early 1990s, 
many Indian elites remained deeply suspicious of free markets as both anti-equity 
and, more surprisingly, as wasteful and inefficient. While Brazilians had not 
always practiced market capitalism, and in fact had had state participation in 
industrial promotion over the past four decades that loosely paralleled that in 
India, there was widespread elite consensus on the efficiency virtues of free 
enterprise and popular admiration of the clever businessperson. The (Mahatma) 
Gandhian ethic of the virtues of austerity and the simple life, which continued 
to provide a rhetoric for national economic policy discussions in India, 


resonated feebly if at all with most Brazilian opinion leaders.® 


The exposition comes in three major sections, devoted to, respectively, 
Brazil's scandal, India's scam, and contending explanations for alternative 


societal responses and government actions. 


Brazil: From Rio to Sdo Paulo, “More Laissez-Faire than Thou" 


Brazil's political system shifted from democracy to authoritarism and 
back to democracy between the end of the Second World War and the financial 
scandal of 1989. Despite these significant political changes, national economic 
policies, if evaluated from a broad comparative perspective, remained remarkably 
consistent throughout. From 1945 to 1964, civilian presidents elected by a 
severely limited suffrage pursued state-led import-substituting industri- 
alization, with state firms, including some nationalized formerly foreign com- 
panies, dominant in public utilities (such as power generation and distribution) 
and in so-called “basic industries," especially steel. The self-conscious devel- 
opment model pursued by the central government's economists and engineers relied 
upon active participation of multinational direct investors (particularly in the 
motor vehicle industry) and a thriving, if less technologically advanced, 
domestic private manufacturing and commercial sector. Foreign sources provided 
much of the financing behind industrial expansion through the 1950s, either via 
direct investment or in the form of loans to the government, channeled to indus- 
trial uses through the National Economic (later “and Social") Development Bank 
(BNDES), created in 1951. 

President Goulart's populist, anti-elite rhetoric, added to steeply 
rising inflation (subsequent to heavy state investment in the late 1950s funded 
by monetized deficits), provoked a military coup with widespread elite backing in 
March 1964. Large cuts in government spending stabilized prices during the next 
three years, while financial and tax reforms both improved the ratio of voluntary 
financial savings to national product and generated a current fiscal surplus. 
Guillermo O'Donnell dubbed Brazil's military regime a "bureaucratic- 
authoritarian" political system, in recognition of the prominent economic 
decisionmaking role accorded by the generals to technical specialists with very 
substantial investment resources at their disposal. Between 1968 and 1973, 
Brazil's economy achieved "miracle" growth averaging over 11% annually. [check] 


Industrial imperatives shaped national financial regulations and patterns 


of flows. The economic team of the first military president, General Castello 
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Branco (1964-67), rewrote and modernized Brazil's entire corpus of financial 
legislation. Experts designed a regulatory framework for a diversified financial 
system, featuring specialized private sector commercial banks, investment banks, 
stock brokerages and securities wholesalers, consumer finance companies, and an 
independent central bank. The new institutional framework closely followed the 


U.S." decentralized banking and capital markets systems, in which the central 


government did not guide the majority of financial intermediation going to busi- 


ness borrowers. 

However, Brazil's new financial system did not perform as envisioned, 
partly because subsequent military presidents and their economic advisors were 
less liberal and more interventionist in their overall economic policy orienta- 
tion than the market-oriented reformers under Castello Branco, and partly due to 
the market pressures generated by a generally interventionist style of national 
economic governance. From the late 1960s through the iate 1970s Brazil had what 
one prominent financial lawyer later termed a "schizophrenic" financial system.°® 
The new legislation ostensibly promoted private banks, yet the cumulative con- 
sequences of the way in which the finance ministry and the (subordinant) central 
bank managed the financial system made it cheaper and less risky for corporate 
borrowers to take out long-term loans from state banks, particularly the BNDES, 
rather than from private banks. Private financial institutions, including those 
that were to have underwritten and sustained markets in corporate equities and 
debt securities, meanwhile discovered that their need to be profitable led them 
toward a focus on short-term loans, including consumer credit, on re-lending 
monies borrowed either from international banks or from public sector banks 
within Brazil, and, especially after the mid 1970s, on lucrative trading in 
government securities. 

Low double digit annual inflation returned to Brazil by the late 1960s 
[check] and rose to the high double digits by the late 1970s. One consequence 
for the financial system was the pervasive spread of inflation-indexing in 
virtually all financial assets except demand deposits, which, by law, carried no 
interest. Brazilian financial institutions, and their customers, became highly 
skilled at moving between different financial applications, each carrying inter- 
est plus a "monetary correction" calculated according to one of a number of 
inflation measures. Meanwhile, large industrial borrowers could avail themselves 


of government loans, some of which were re-lent through private commercial and 
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investment banks, carrying negative real interest rates. li these circumstances, 
neither firms nor the general public found the risks of the stock market 
tremendously appealing. Nonetheless, the Brazilian government continued into the 
late 1980s incentives originally implemented in 1967 as a temporary expedient to 
educate potential new investors. At a cumulative cost of over $14 billion 
expended on these so-called "157 funds," the new issues market averaged [check] % 
of GDP through the 1970s. 

It should be emphasized that many large private banks prospered under 
this de facto system, developed from the 1950s through the 1970s, of public sec- 
tor provision of long-term credit, much of which was both subsidized and targeted 
toward particular priority industrial uses, and private provision of shorter-term 
loans and re-lending facilities. Legislation protected Brazilian private finan- 
cial institutions operating in most market niches from competition from foreign 
banks within Brazil. Arguing that the country's financial and economic policy 
volatility made it too risky for any private financial institution to operate in 
only one segment of domestic markets, such as consumer credit, private banks also 
convinced regulators to permit them to form financial conglomerates, a process 
that had been forbidden under the mid 1960s reforms in the name of separating 
commercial from investment banking. By the late 1970s the majority of the larger 
securities firms were part of diversified financial conglomerates headed by com- 
mercial or investment banks. 


A. The Backdrop: Incremental Financial Liberalization from the 1980s 


The tenor of both industrial and financial policies changed in the 1980s. 
Simplifying baldly, Brazil moved away from import-substituting industrialization 
not so much because policymakers became convinced that state promotion of 
specific sectors was ineffective in generating a broad industrial base, as 
because funds ran short. The "Latin American debt crisis" reached Brazil in 
December 1982; after that, most new foreign loans that entered the country went 
for debt service. At the same time, public finances entered into disarray. A 
large internal central government debt, which private financial institutions had 


to be induced to hold, meant that interest costs consumed ever larger shares of 


government revenues. Rising real interest rates discouraged private businesses 


from borrowing for capital investment and encouraged them to place funds in 
financial assets linked to public debt instruments. Public sector investment, 


which through the 1970s had been a large part of total investment, fell 
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precipitously, as did long-term credit, subsidized or otherwise, originating with 


government banks. There was talk of privatization of large state-owned enter- 
prises (SOEs) beginning with the administration of the final military president, 
General Figueiredo (1979-85), although sales of important state firms did not 
began before President Collor (1990-92) took office. In these circumstances, 
equity placements began to look somewhat more attractive to businesses. 
Investors, on the other hand, looked both to the primary and the secondary 
markets. In the secondary markets, as had been the case for decades, minority 
shares of SOEs figured among the most attractive investments, paying steady 
dividends and always having good resale values. Had it not been for substantial 
central government subsidies to the primary equity markets, they surely would 
have languished. While highly volatile like all prices in Brazil, total market 
capitalization in the Sado Paulo Exchange, the country's largest, stood at around 
$17 billion in the early 1980s, hit a high of $59 billion in 1986, and registered 
around $35 billion in 1988.7” 

Despite triple digit inflation in most of the 1980s, which slipped into 
quadruple digit annual inflation in 1989, the Brazilian economy recovered from a 
recession in the early 1980s and continued to grow through 1988. Two domestic 
factors drove the gradual reduction of state controls over financial markets in 
the 1980s: the central government's need to conserve resources and the business 
community's demand for investible funds. Among the more important liberalizing 
changes in the late 1980s were these. In 1987 the finance ministry finally suc- 
ceeded in removing from the public sector Bank of Brazil (over the protests of 
its supporters in the national legislature) its special attributes as a co- 
monetary authority with the central bank. This meant that a significant source 
of highly subsidized credit, primarily directed to agriculture but also going to 
agribusiness, was reduced. In compensation the authorities allowed the Bank of 
Brazil, still Brazil's largest commercial bank by any measure, to become a full- 
fledged financial conglomerate, competing with the largest private Brazilian 
banks. In 1988 the first "country fund" specializing entirely in Brazilian equi- 
ties, Scudder's "Brazil Fund," began to trade on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Ten or so more soon followed. In 1989, and prior to significant trade liber- 
alization, the Sarney government indicated that it planned generous new rules for 
the repatriation of profits and dividends on foreign direct investment. [check 
GM]. 


Many elder statespersons of the campaigns to modernize Brazilian finan- 
cial intermediation saw opportunities in the new, democratic questioning of tech- 
nocratic, top-down styles of past economic policymaking that swept urban Brazil 
in the 1980s. The ordinary cum constitutional congress of 1987-88 featured a 
committee on financial and fiscal reforms as one of its important debating fora. 
The national legislature, not being experts in finance or economics, wrote 
several implausible provisions into the 1988 Constitution itself, including a 
clause limiting nominal annual interest rates to 12% annually, a measure intended 
to curb inflation and spur business investment and growth. (As it happened, con- 
stitutional provisions, many others of which were equally detailed and impracti- 
cal, later had to be "regulated" in a separate legislative process. Federal 
deputies and senators conveniently forgot the new "usury law" at that stage.) 

One reform which was supported by both the populist coalition suspicious of 
financial wizardry and also by sober, pro-market financial reformers as diverse 
as former planning minister Roberto Campos and prominent financial lawyer Bulhédes 
Pedreira was a new law making financial and other white collar crimes for the 
first time punishable by criminal as well as civil penalties. Prior to the late 
1980s misuse of depositors' or corporate funds could (although often did not) 
mean fines, but never jail. Even in 1987 [check date of law] and after, some 


commentators expressed skepticism that the new "lei do colarinho branco" actually 


would be applied to the generally middle and upper class perpetrators of finan- 
cial crimes. 

In the aggregate, these changes signaled that a new national financial 
regime, coinciding with (and in complex and partially contradictory ways, also 
causally tied to) the restoration of democracy in 1985, was in the making. 

B. The Financial Scandal 


Mega-investor Naji Nahas, friend of the world's glamorous from Rio to 
Paris and Monaco and owner of such luxuries as a stable of Arabian horses in the 
interior of Sdo Paulo, had been a fixture in Brazilian and international finan- 
cial markets for at least a decade.*® Originally from Lebanon, Nahas spoke fluent 


Portuguese and had lived twenty years in Brazil, building an empire of twenty- 


seven related companies. In Brazil's free-wheeling financial circles, which more 


than one observer referred to as "o faroeste do mercado de capitais" (cowboy cap- 


ital markets), Nahas frequently had strayed closer to the line than most. Nahas 


had been the third accused, along with the two Hunt brothers from Texas, in the 


U.S. silver trading scandal of 1979-80; after seven years of expensive liti- 


gation, the U.S. courts acquitted Nahas in 1987. In 1983, and again in 1988, his 


clever manipulation of the prices of shares of Pétrobras, the state oil monopoly 


and one of the Brazilian market's blue chip stocks, had cost him adverse 
publicity and large civil fines. Also in 1988 the customs police apprehended him 
at the Sdo Paulo [check] airport with $20,000 in his carry-on luggage, which he 
planned to smuggle out of the country, in contravention of Brazil's comparatively 
strict (although frequently unenforced) capital controls.* Nonetheless, Nahas 
remained the largest single player in Brazil and a welcome visitor to the homes 
and yachts of the Rio and Sado Paulo glitterati--and in the private offices of 
bankers and stock brokers, and of Brazil's major companies, most of whom were 
anxious to join him in making money. 

In 1988-89 Nahas, known in some brokerages simply as "The Man," used a 
series of intermediaries to corner the market secretly in several key stocks, 
especially those of two state-owned enterprises, the mining conglomerate CVRD and 
Pétrobras, and of the private Brazilian mining giant, Parapanema. This was a 
game he had played before, of course. He also entered into futures contracts to 
buy more shares at a fixed price, meanwhile allegedly employing intermediaries to 
buy and sell shares from and to himself, thus artificially inflating trading. Of 
more than five hundred listed shares, shares of these three firms had accounted 
for more than 90% of trades in Rio and 80% in Sado Paulo between April 1 and May 
15, 1989. In the eight months prior to the scandal, the prices of CVRD and 
Parapanema rose 1600%, against cumulative inflation of 360% and an overall rise 
of the Sado Paulo BOVESPA stock index of 815%.’° When the options came due, the 
unfortunate sellers had been forced to buy stocks from Nahas, only to resell them 
to him. Furthermore, banks were prohibited from lending for the purpose of 
speculative operations such as those of Nahas, but it was common knowledge that 
many banks did finance Nahas. 

After the two minor scandals in 1988 involving Nahas, his former friend, 
Eduardo da Rocha Azevedo, president of the Sado Paulo Exchange, began a campaign 
for new prudential reforms that everyone recognized as being primarily directed 
against Nahas. Rocha Azevedo's new regulations took effect in the Sado Paulo 
Exchange in late May 1989. The most important changes required at least 30% of 
the purchase price for futures options that were taken up to be deposited by the 


buyer with the seller on the day following the contract's due date; furthermore, 


the funds could not be borrowed. Nahas vented his feelings via a guest column in 


the prominent newspaper, O Estado de Sao Paulo, later reproduced as a paid 


advertizement in other prominent newspapers and magazines, calling himself a 
"defender of free markets" and criticizing Rocha Azevedo as an anti-market 
"zealot" out to ruin him.’** In the event, the president of the smaller Rio de 
Janeiro Exchange, Sérgio Barcellos, declared himself a believer in dynamic capi- 
tal markets, and Nahas switched his business to the Rio Exchange, which almost 
immediately began to surpass the Sdo Paulo Exchange in daily trading volume. 

Rocha Azevedo, it later was revealed, personally took his campaign to 
several major brokerages and investment banks, including the newly formed and 
ill-fated joint venture between four Brazilian corporations and Bankers' Trust 
known as Planibanc, asking them not to loan to Nahas, which was in any case 
illegal within both the letter and the spirit of the new laws. Several of Nahas' 
funding sources responded by raising nominal interest rates to him to 38% a 
month, exorbitant even in Brazil's inflationary environment.’*” Nahas, outraged, 
decided to teach his colleagues a lesson. On Friday, June 9, 1989 Nahas suddenly 
refused to honor outstanding checks to brokers worth NCz (new cruzeiros) 39 mil- 
lion ($31.1 million) as a daring form of protest.'* Immediate losses of up to 
NCz 500 million hit at least forty brokerages and several prominent banks, who 
themselves had entered into contracts that depended upon the payments owed them 
by Nahas or his creditors.’* Although Nahas paid his debts by the close of busi- 
ness that same day, he had provoked immediate falls of 5.6% in stock prices in 
Sado Paulo and 4.5% in Rio.’> The exchanges closed early that Friday and remained 
closed on Monday, an extremely rare event in Brazil, where high inflation had 
produced highly computerized financial markets that cleared transactions 
extremely rapidly, and where many financial institutions, but especially banks, 
made much of their profits from "floats" while "processing" payments of as short 
as a day or two. 

By the following Friday, the stock indices in Brazil's two large 
exchanges had fallen 30%.'© Shares of Pétrobras, Brazil's largest firm and long 


considered the safest of investments, which had risen 860% since the previous 


October, crashed 40%.*” In slightly over a month, seven brokerages had failed. 
The president of the Brazilian Central Bank (BACEN), Elmo Camédes, had had to 


resign after it was revealed that his first and most vigorous reaction to events 


had been to plead with Brazilian banks personally to extend emergency loans to 
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bail out the Sado Paulo brokerage headed by his son, one of those sunk by the 


stock market crash because of close dealings with Nahas. Feeble excuses 
abounded. Naji Nahas remarked, “I never dreamed that [I would provoke] a major 
crisis."’* Camdes justified his actions, "No could blame a father for trying to 
help his son in a tough situation like this."’° By October 1989, total losses 
summed to at least $370 million.”?° Curiously, the head of the CVM (Securities 
and Exchange Commission) faulted not Nahas, but Rocha Azevedo, the president of 
the S40 Paulo Exchange who had, the CVM president claimed, provoked the fall in 
prices by publicly telling everyone since 1988 that Nahas had been manipulating 
prices and that a crash was coming. 


C. The Political and Regulatory Response 


In the short run, public and journalistic interest and political actions 
in response to the crisis were fairly intense. Nahas was a prominent broker and 
businessman, legally subject to prosecution under Brazil's new white collar crime 
law for artificially pushing prices up and trading without the funds to back his 
positions. In late June Brazilian President José Sarney constituted an expert 
commission, including several former ministers with financial expertise, such as 
Mario Henrique Simonsen and Jodo dos Reis Velloso, along with leading bankers, to 
look into ways to "moralize" the capital markets. Some commission members 
reportedly were put off by the inclusion in their commission of Arnold Wald, a 
man accused of trading improprieties himself, and who had headed the CVM through 
January 1989 while doing nothing to block Nahas or his confederates.”’ In July 
the newsweekly Veja sarcastically called the charges being traded between Nahas 
and Rocha Azevedo a “duel without any death."”* Interest among the legislators 
in Brasilia assigned to the congressional special investigative commission stayed 
very subdued. Still, and to Rocha Azevedo's satisfaction, in August the CVM 
agreed to suspend all futures trading pending a reevaluation of the rules. The 
resultant 50% fall in trading on the two major exchanges resulted in massive 
layoffs in both the Sado Paulo and the Rio brokerage communities.”* 

By late August, four investigations were in progress, headed by the fed- 
eral police, the CVM, the Attorney General's office, and the Brazilian parlia- 
ment. Nahas' attorney warned him that he might soon be subject to arrest, and 
suggested that he go into hiding, which he did. Meanwhile, further revelations 
suggested that the Rio Exchange authorities, headed by Sérgio Barcellos, had 


themselves engaged in trading and had given loan guarantees for Nahas, clear 


impropries. The final spurt of ‘publicity and official attention to the case came 
when the head of the federal police announced that Nahas had been traced to a 
friend's luxury apartment in Sao Paulo. The police ceremoniously (but 
courteously) arrested "The Man," packing him off to an ordinary jail cell in Rio, 
where he spent four nights before being released to house arrest in his own 
luxury apartment, also back in Sdo Paulo. The Justice Minister announced to the 
media that Nahas' arrest represented a triumph of the new, democratic Brazil, 
where even the rich and powerful were not above the law. Curiously, none of 
Nahas family, friends, and business associates, many of whom had been in daily 
telephone contact with Nahas, who had continued to manage his businesses, 
appeared to be facing any police investigations. 

More curiously still, the whole affair faded away quite dramatically 
after Nahas' "capture." Most of the public, and the majority of opinion leaders, 
largely ignored the wider regulatory issues implicitly raised by the fact that 
the pique and/or temporary illiquidity of a single large investor could provoke a 
30% fall in an apparently booming stock market, leading to losses of almost $400 
million. Capital markets regulation remained a technical subject, to be fought 
out in the pages of the financial press certainly, but not to be linked to other 
major issues of the day, a short list of which included: Brazil's first direct 
presidential election in thirty years, scheduled for October 1989 and with 
candidates from across the political spectrum; a controversial financial restruc- 
turing loan of $500 million proposed by the World Bank in 1989, being bitterly 
opposed by the Bank of Brazil and by many state-level politicians and employees 
of the largely bankrupt banks owned by the individual state governments (promi- 
nently including Banerj, the Bank of Rio de Janeiro State); and, of course, the 
unraveling of the latest macroeconomic stabilization shock program, the January 
1989 "Summer Plan" of finance minister Mailson da Nobrega. 

By early 1990, even most financial market operators had more pressing 
issues to worry about, chief among them being whether the new government of 
President-elect Fernando Collor planned to deal with its rising fiscal problems 


through a de facto or de jure repudiation of the rising stock of inflation- 


indexed government debt.”* One simple, although significant, change in the capi- 


tal markets regulatory apparatus was that in 1990 the CVM relocated from Sdo 
Paulo, the financial capital, to Brasilia, the political capital, the better to 
be available to answer any questions members of congress might have about the 


workings of financial markets. 
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The legal case against Nahas, meanwhile, had come down to the prosecu- 
tion's need to prove that Nahas had engaged not only in speculation, perfectly 
legal and beneficial to the growth of well-functioning capital markets, but also 
in "manipulation," or deceitful dealings designed to push prices up artificially 
for personal gain. There was no longer any case, apparently, against any of the 
other accused with the exception of Elminho, son of former BACEN President Elmo 
Cam6es, being sued by other brokerages for whom he had lost, collectively, $20 
million.**> Neither the bankers and brokers who had loaned large sums to Nahas to 
fund speculative activities, which remained illegal, nor high officials shown to 
have been improperly involved in trading in the markets they were supposed to 
oversee impartially, suffered consequences beyond, at the worse, loss of money 
and/or of their jobs, as in the case of Camdes and Rio Exchange President Bar- 
cellos. Nor did all of the abuses cease. For example, in December 1989 the 
BACEN director of capital markets oversight was dismissed for having, by his own 
admission, “occasionally” traded in the securities markets.7° 

Finally and importantly, the long-term economic costs of the stock market 
crash were limited, but not insignificant. A full year later, equities remained 
depressed, although this resulted as much from the industrial and commercial 
recession imposed by President Collor's economic shock plan of March 1990 as from 
the lingering effects of the May 1989 scandal. At least one credible source, the 
international weekly edition of Brazil's major economic and financial daily, 


Gazeta Mercantil, as late as June 1990 observed that daily trading volume in the 


Sao Paulo Exchange was only 10% the previous May's average, representing a 
decline to the levels of the recession years of the very early 1980s. Gazeta 
Mercantil apportioned blame about equally between the Collor recession and the 


Nahas affair.”’ 


II. India: Fear of Flying 


Ever since Indian independence in 1947, senior Indian politicians, as 
well as academic economists, had seen central government management of financial 
flows as essential to their plans for national industrial growth and rural devel- 


opment. The government of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (1947-1964) nation- 


alized the British-owned Imperial Bank, which prior to 1935 had been the monetary 


authority, to create the State Bank of India, a flagship public sector commercial 


bank, with branches nationwide and some quasi-official functions, such as serving 
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as a clearing bank and currency storehouse outside major cities. In the name of 
democratic socialism, life and property/casualty insurance firms also suffered 
nationalization and began either to employ their temporary surpluses in direct 
financing of the central government or in industrial financing to specific sec- 
tors and projects selected by the central government's Planning Commission. 

Nehru also created industrial development banks (the largest being the Industrial 
Development Bank of India, or IDBI) to channel long-term financing to industrial 
projects in sectors deemed essential for establishing a diversified ntional 
industrial base via self-conscious import-substitution. The government of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, during its first period in office (1966-1977), nation- 
alized all fourteen of India's large commercial banks and sent them out to open 
branches and extend small loans in rural areas, where over 70% of the population 
resided. In 1980 Mrs. Gandhi made a spectacular political comeback after her 
humiliating electoral defeat only three years previously: one of her first 
actions was to nationalize the six commercial banks that had grown powerful since 
the 1969 takeover. 

Since the early 1970s, in fact, over 90% of India's financial institu- 
tions had been government controlled. Although private capital markets existed, 
the central government also oversaw their functioning with a heavy hand. 
Government financial institutions owned approximately 30% of all equity in 
publicly traded corporations. Coordinated by the IDBI, they voted their shares 
in concert in corporate governing bodies. Of perhaps even greater importance was 
the fact that private firms needed explicit government permission for all new 
issues. The Controller of Capital Issues (CCI) extended its blessing not only or 
even primarily on the basis of prudential considerations, such as whether the 
company looked capable of servicing additional equity or debt, but also and prin- 
cipally with an eye to deciding upon the sectoral and/or geographic desirability 
of the proposed investment project. The CCI also set the price and amount of 
each new issue. Both credit and capital markets thus formed pieces of an over- 
arching system of centrally directed finance within a mixed economy. 7® 


India's elaborate financial controls were only one element in an complex 


system of levers employed by central government planners to guide investment and 


production in private industry. Mainly because of its cumulative macroeconomic 
shortcomings--the most obvious of which was a sharply rising capital-output ratio 


since the late 1960s’°--both professional economists and other opinion leaders 
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began to seriously question their national model of state-led, distributionist, 
import-substituting industrialization after the late 1970s. Rajiv Gandhi in par- 
ticular, who succeeded to the premiership upon his mother's assassination in 
1984, believed in economic liberalization. His government (1984-1989) announced 
a series of industrial policy reforms, the most significant of which eased the 
system of industrial licensing, by which would be producers needed to obtain very 
specific central government permissions for each new enterprise, for its exact 
geographic location, production mix, employment promises, export commitments, and 


so on. Rajiv Gandhi, for example, introduced "broad banding," by which a license 


granted to an industrialist to produce one good (say, small motors for ceiling 


fans) could be retained and used for production of a different but related item 
(perhaps similar motors for "swamp coolers," a cheap air conditioner equivalent 
involving a standard fan mounted over a basin of water) that previously had 
required an entirely new set of permissions.*° 


A. The Backdrop: Incremental Financial Liberalization from the 1980s 


As before, when the centrally planned mixed economy model of development 
was being constructed under Prime Minister Nehru and extended under his daughter 
through the mid 1970s, industrial policies after 1980 drove financial policies. 
Liberalization of capital markets regulations began with several seemingly timid, 
but in context quite important, steps taken by the generally pro-business Janata 
Party government that briefly ousted Indira Gandhi in the late 1970s.*' For the 
first time, the CCI allowed companies to issue non-convertible debentures to meet 
their working capital requirements: the point was that, even if public sector 
financial institutions remained both as underwriters and the major purchasers, 
these securities could not be converted into voting shares (at the purchaser's 
discretion) in the future. Regulators also raised maximum allowable interest 
rates slightly to make debentures more competitive with other potential financial 
investments (of which, in any case, there were few). Rajiv Gandhi's government 
instituted further changes, each of which extended small new increments of dis- 
cretion to the issuers. Wholly-owned state enterprises ("public sector units," 
or PSUs, in Indian parlance) in 1986 for the first time gained the right to issue 
debentures ("PSU bonds").*” Annual new issues in the stock exchanges expanded 
almost fifty times in nominal terms between the 1970s and fiscal year 1986-87.°° 

Of greatest long-term importance were incipient changes in the regulatory 


authorities. In 1988 Rajiv Gandhi's government created the Securities and 
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Exchange Board of India (SEBI), with the intention that it come to operate as an 
independent regulatory commission (on the model of the U.S.' Securities and 
Exchange Commission) with standard-setting and enforcement authority over 
securities issuance and trading. The crucial, albeit usually downplayed, dif- 
ference between the new SEBI and the CCI, which SEBI was slated to replace, was 
that SEBI's mission would be primarily prudential, while the CCI had functioned 
as part of the larger system of directed credit, ultimately overseen by the Plan- 
ning Commission, Finance Ministry, and the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), the 
nation's central bank. 

Meanwhile the banking system had begun to feel pressure for efficiency- 
oriented reforms. Since bank nationalization in 1969, Indian commercial banks 
had made almost unique strides in extending consumer savings facilities to the 
poorest, most farflung areas of the country. Many credited them with having made 
possible India's "green revolution," which brought the country self-sufficiency 
in basic grains in the 1970s, by extending credit to "middle-sized" (although in 
comparative perspective quite small) family farmers. Even the London financial 
monthly, The Banker, hardly a usual fan of Indian economic policies, in 1990 
praised Indian banking for its achievements in democratizing access to financial 
services.°* India's nationalized banks also were notorious for slow and ineffi- 
cient service, for high spreads between deposit and loan rates, for service rang- 
ing from distracted to surly, and, within the financial community if not outside 
it, for hiding increasingly weak loan and investment portfolios. 

In 1990 the World Bank offered India a financial sector restructuring 
loan of $500 million and prepared a secret report on how to spend it, major por- 
tions of which predictably were leaked to the press. Many newspapers, particu- 
larly those whose editorial positions associated them with opponents of the Con- 
gress Party, the party of Nehru, Indira, and Rajiv, published front page banner 
headlines decrying the planned attack on the banking system, the poor, and the 
agricultural sector in general. The World Bank's most important recommendations 
were, first, that the combined levy of targeted credit ("priority sector lend- 
ing") plus high reserve ratios and obligatory "investments" in low-yielding 
government securities be reduced, and, second, that competition gradually be 


introduced into the banking sector, mainly by freeing entry for new private 


banks, including foreign banks, and also by relaxing the restrictions that (in 


the name of preventing "wastage" of scarce resources) effectively had forbidden 
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public sector commercial banks from competing with one another. The subtext was 
jobs expected to be lost in a country with no unemployment benefits and a com- 
paratively small formal sector with national, and highly politicized, unions, of 
which the several competing bank clerks' unions were among the most active. 

The Congress Party, then led by Rajiv Gandhi, had lost the late 1989 
elections, and remained out of power through early 1991. Shortly after Congress’ 
win in 1991, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao constituted a blue-ribbon committee, 
known as the Narasimham Commission, to investigate options for improving the 
health of the financial sector. Since the views of its members had been well- 
known before the commitee's creation, it was not surprising that its conclusions 
bore striking resemblance to the World Bank's recommendations. When the Narasim- 
ham Committee reported in early 1992, not only bank clerks in the nationalized 
commercial banks, but also the bank officers’ (middle management) unions in both 
the premiere development bank, the IDBI, and in the central bank, the RBI, 
struck, the IDBI officers against a proposed reorganization of that institution 
and the RBI employees against a variety of changes, but especially against moves 
to computerize record-keeping. 

Against this background of slow liberalization of the rules governing 
industrial production and banking, Indian capital markets grew rapidly. The 
higher economic growth rate of the 1980s (averaging 5% GDP growth annually as 
compared to [CHECK] ) had created a new middle class of those with small anounts 
of discretionary income to invest. Deposit rates, even with private banks or 
with large non-financial companies that also were permitted to accept deposits, 
remained controlled and thus artificially low, but stock prices were set by 
supply and, more importantly, by demand. Between 1980-88, share prices on the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, where over 70% of trading took place, rose 260%, as com- 
pared to cumulative inflation during those years of only 75%. It was not sur- 
prising that new issues in 1985-86 on average were oversubscribed by a factor of 
twenty.*°> By the early 1990s, the precipitous and seemingly continual rise in 
share prices had began to worry many market watchers. In April 1991 the Bombay 


Sensex Index of leading stocks registered around 1800;°° by early April 1992 it 


hit 4388, an all time high.*” Price/earnings ratios then were at the 


unsustainable level of around 50 (as compared to about 20 in the U.S. and other 
industrial countries). The regulatory authorities and large public sector 
investors unsuccessfully tried to jawbone the market down through repeated warn- 


ings to small investors that the boom was unsustainable. 


. 
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B. The Scandal 


The authorities also worried over the seemingly inexhaustible source of 
funds behind the aggressive trading activities of brokers like Bombay's Harshad 
Mehta, known as the “Big Bull" for his role in buying and selling futures con- 
tracts of key stocks in such a way as to push prices continually up. One of 
Mehta's favorite tricks was to secretly, and over several months, corner the 
market on a certain stock ("scrip" in India). He then entered into futures con- 
tracts, giving him the right to buy so many shares at a fixed price on a future 
date. Through buying and selling between himself and confederates, he could push 
the price up. When the contract came due, the unfortunate seller would have to 
buy the scrip at an inflated price, often from Mehta himself, in order to fulfill 
the contract to sell stock to him. The Big Bull, consequently, was both admired 
and resented. As to the source of his funds, enabling him virtually always to 
take delivery of the stock he had contracted to buy, some thought he had ties to 
gold smugglers, or to other types of foreign funds entering the country 
illegally. A three day brokers' strike at the Bombay Stock Exchange in April 
1992, called to protest changes suggested by the new Securities and Exchange 
Board of India (SEBI), which by now formally had replaced the office of Control- 
ler of Capital Issues (CCI), revealed both the surprising secret of Mehta's 
finances and serious lacunae in the country's financial control systems. 

Harshad Mehta's funds mainly came from India's banks, including the 
nationalized commercial banks, as well as the foreign banks and small private 
banks that had been allowed to continue to operate despite nationalization of 
most of the financial sector in the 1950s and 1960s. With the incremental finan- 
cial reforms of the 1980s, the interbank market in government securities had 
quickened from its previously lethargic pace. A greater variety of government 
securities, now including relatively high-yield public sector unit bonds, could 
be held by banks in fixed porportions as, in effect, a portion of daily reserve 
requirements. Trading treasury securities themselves had become more compli- 
cated, as the central government gradually freed interest rates, which had, in 
fact, been raised three times in the six months prior to April 1992.°* Quite 


naturally branches of foreign banks, several of which had retained urban branches 


specializing in wholesale banking, took the lead in the dynamic interbank market, 


in which their personnel, unlike those of Indian banks, typically had experience. 


Daily, rather than monthly, trading and adjustment of positions, began to become 


more common, at least in money centers like Bombay and Calcutta. The problem lay 
in the record keeping system. When a bank sold securities to another bank, the 
transaction was hand recorded, copied, and the copy mailed to the Reserve Bank of 
India's public debt office, which duly noted the transfer of securities from one 


bank to the other. At the best of times, the process took three weeks; inter- 


views with knowledgable persons from the financial sector suggest that actual 


times needed for securities transactions to be recorded sometimes ranged up to 
several years. 

Substantial opportunities occured around the float, or the time between 
the intended transfer of a security from one bank to another--and the actual 
appearance of the security on the second bank's books. The first bank would give 
a "banker's receipt" (BR) to the second bank as a record of the transaction in 
the meantime. Banks began to employ private brokers to do the physical transfer 
the BRs. Then brokers began to trade the BRs in their possession, since the 
banks' own record keeping also was hardly steller. Brokers like Mehta used the 
BRs as security to purchase large amounts of stock, or even futures contracts, on 
margin. Some public sector bankers, including many of those who had pushed har- 
dest for "India to join the modern world" through financial market liber 
alization, wanted to make their institutions competitive with the more sophisti- 
cated foreign banks. Many bankers deliberately, albeit illegally, began to loan 
their deposit funds, and especially those collected under new corporate "port- 
folio management" schemes, to brokers (under cover of the transfer of BRs) to 
have them invested in the booming stock market. The RBI later estimated that as 
much as 26% of trading in the interbank market was linked to these new, higher 
yielding deposits.*° Forged BRs also began to circulate, and to be accepted 
unwittingly by major banks. Since the RBI's reconciliation was so far behind 
everyone, discrepancies easily could be assumed to be mere inefficiencies. In 
July 1991 the Reserve Bank of India, the chief regulator, warned banks against 
irregular trading in securities, but did nothing to follow up on that warning. 

The proximate precipitant of the April 1992 crash was a three day 
brokers' strike at the Bombay Stock Exchange, not an unusual event in itself as 
the exchange's governors often halted trading for a day or two while the brokers 
and sub-brokers caught up with their paperwork, since all trading was recorded 
Manually. Executives at the State Bank of India (SBI) took advantage of the 


opportunity provided by the lull to examine their books, and to request an 
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accounting from the RBI. When that came over two weeks later, the SBI found 
itself short Rs. 6.2 billion, for which one of its executives had accepted verbal 
promises and BRs from Harshad Mehta. Within a week Mehta made good on those 
funds. But it then came out that, to make it possible to do so, Mehta had passed 
BRs to the National Housing Bank (NHB), incidentally a fully owned subsidiary of 
the RBI itself, in exchange for a checks for Rs. 3.4 billion, made out to the 
banks that had isued the BRs. As was common practice, these issuing banks, 
including ANZ Grindley's, Citibank, and the SBI, paid the checks directly into 
Harshad Mehta's accounts, assuming that he was acting on behalf of the NHB. 

Later the NHB discovered that the ostensible issuing banks had no records of the 
BRs that NHB held, suggesting that they were forgeries.*° In addition, and in 
transactions involving other brokers, two small private banks, with total assets 
of only Rs. 700 million together, were found to have issued BRs summing to Rs. 
12.8 billion, a large portion of which were held as assets by the Indian sub- 
sidiary of the British bank, Standard Chartered.*’ Within a month, Standard 
Chartered's London office was forced to admit that it would need to set aside $90 
billion to cover possible losses in its Bombay branches.*” 

As knowledge of the investigations and the existence of forged BRs 
spread, bankers and brokers rushed to liquidate their stock positions, and to 
ensure that all of their holdings of government securities were in order. From 
April to June, the BSE stock price index dropped 43%.** By September 1992 the 
RBI estimated total losses at Rs. 35 billion, or around $1.2 billion. In January 
1993 the government announced that it had discovered that funds from two large 
public sector industrial firms, automobile manufacturer Maruti Udyog and the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission, had been diverted to Harshad Mehta for him to invest 
on the firms' behalf. This finding raised estimated losses to around $2 bil- 
lien. ** 


C. The Political and Regulatory Response 


Soon after the scandal broke, Harshad Mehta, high flyer and owner of a 


famous fleet of twenty-five cars, was taken off to jail, where he remained for 
three months before being released on bail while the legal process unfolded. 
Several prominent financial officials, including former heads of expert commis- 
sions convened to suggest appropriate steps to modernize the financial system, 
were asked to "proceed on leave," and some had criminal investigations initiated 


against them. Interestingly, most of the men thus disgraced were not accused of 
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having appropriated funds for personal gain, but only of not having guarded the 
citizenry's savings entrusted to them with insufficient zeal. Perhaps the most 
serious accusations of having used public funds for private purposes were made 
against V. Krishnamurthy, long-time public sector industrial executive and Plan- 
ning Commission member, who was said to have used his influence to secure 
improper loans to a small finance company and brokerage he co-owned that faced 
severe liquidity problems because of the fall in stock prices after the scandal 
began to unfold.*° Other officials stood accused of bad judgment that had caused 
large losses to the public purse. Prominent financial journalist Praful Bidwai, 
for example, wrote scathingly, "NHB's M.J. Pherwani will surely go down in the 
annals of Indian finance as the only banker who had the courage to pay out a cool 
Rs. 12 billion rupees without any security at all--and that too from an institu- 
tion set up to promote badly needed housing. Prominent among the culprits were 
Indian and foreign banks withh a high reputation for 'dynamism' and ‘innovative- 

Major news dailies with ties to opposition parties in parliament called 
for the resignation of the finance minister, Manmohan Singh, who was coinciden- 
tally the driving force behind India's economic liberalization program, and of 
the governor of the RBI, R. Venkataraman.*” The rightist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) joined with the Communist Party of India to demand an investigation into 
the banking and stock scam by the national legislature, in the form of a Joint 
Parliamentary Commission (JPC), with membership from all parties. A total of 
three major investigations ensued, a police probe carried through by the Criminal 
Board of Investigation (CBI), an internal investigation within the RBI (known as 
the Janakiraman Committee, after the deputy governor who headed it), and the 
JPC's hearings. A year after the April 1992 beginning of the scandal, all three 
continued in full force. The JPC inquiry, in particular, became the center of 
broad-based attacks from both the right and the left on the government's entire 
policy package of economic reforms. 


The results of all the investigations were less than clear. India Today 


on the one hand faulted those who suggested that India's stock scam was "no big 


deal," and a scandal of a type that could and did happen in all financial 


systems.**® The heavy involvement of both public sector and foreign banks made 
allegations of misuse of funds, law breaking, and associated evidence of insider 


trading more serious than they would have been if only private citizens had been 
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involved. But India Today also concluded that the multiple investigations had 


degenerated into a massive smoke screen cum witch hunt, behind which anyone with 
even the remotest circumstantial connection with Bombay's financial markets was 
vulnerable to accusations from his or her political enemies. 

In December 1992 reporter Sudeep Chakravarti summarized the processes 
thus, 


"Within weeks of news reports heralding the scam last April, [e]verybody, 
including Harshad, started on a three-step exercise for survival that is only 
now beginning to peak. Take a deep breath. Count your fingers. Point them 
at other people."*? 


The height of this strategy was Harshad Mehta's July 1993 decision to attempt to 
divert attention from himself via his accusations that Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao in late 1991 had accepted an illegal political contribution, or bribe, from 
him. Recent Indian history had thrown up numerous corruption scandals involving 
political payoffs, bribes, and kickbacks, including the notorious kickback 
scandal involving a large arms purchase from Swedish manufacturer Bofors, whose 
shadow then Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi never managed to shake off. This back- 
ground made it difficult for any politician to claim innocence and be believed, 
however flimsy the charges against him or her. 

Yet, and perhaps surprisingly given the on-going political uproar, there 
were few lasting economic effects of the crisis. Within two months the overall 
price levels of stocks around the country had recovered about half of their 
April/May drop. Given the continuing paucity of alternative investments, 
price/earnings ratios soon were back up around 40.°° There were two main effects 
on the real economy. Banks, wary of seeming to infringe RBI guidelines, became 
extremely cautious and rule-bound in extending credit to corporate borrowers, 
causing many industrial borrowers who needed funds for on-going investment 
program to experience a de facto credit squeeze. In addition, in the short run, 
international investors became more wary of investing in India or of loaning 
funds to Indian companies.*’ For example, the first Euroissue of a private 
Indian firm, the Indian chemicals and textile conglomerate, Reliance Industries, 


by sheer bad luck came just weeks after the scandal broke. Sales of its global 


depository receipts were disappointing, although, and perhaps tellingly, interna- 


tional investors seem to have laid much of the blame on lead manager Merrill 
Lynch for not holding up the issue awhile, rather than on the Reliance group 


The effects of the scandal unleashed by Harshad Mehta's unpaid debts to 
the State Bank of India on the twin processes of Indian economic and financial 
liberalization were serious in the medium run, that is, over the subsequent year, 
but probably would not alter much in the longer run. The Narasimha Rao 
government had little alternative to halting banking and financial reforms, at 
least for awhile. Over the longer run, they would be implemented, mainly for 


reasons of economic necessity. For example, in February 1992 Finance Minister 


Manmohan Singh announced in his annual budget speech, the major economic policy 


media event of the Indian political calendar, that the government had plans to 
permit foreign investors to purchase shares of Indian companies directly (as 
opposed to merely shares in so-called “country funds" traded in international 
markets). Despite a scam-imposed delay in implementation, in September the 
government declared foreign institutional investors welcome in Indian domestic 
capital markets.*°* 

In June 1993 the finger-pointing escalated significantly with Harshad 
Mehta's statement that, in November 1991, he had delivered to Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao rupees worth about $360,000 in cash. While Mehta couldn't offer 
evidence to prove the existence of the bribe, neither could the prime minister 
convince many skeptics that the story was utterly implausible. The elite public 
considered, for example, the opinion of Nani Palkhivala, a noted jurist and eco- 
nomic commentator, whose annual lectures in Bombay on the government's budget 
habitually drew crowds estimated in the amazing tens of thousands, filling sports 
arenas to capacity. Palkhivala suggested that, rather than futilely trying to 
defend himself, the prime minister ought to, one the one hand, admit that the 
existing campaign finance rules were unworkable and needed reforming, while 
rhetorically asking his parliamentary colleagues who among them had fought elec- 
tions with no illegal contributions. On the other, Rao ought to make it clear 
that he never had had any intention of extending special favors to Mehta, nor had 
he done so. Rao did not take Palkhivala's advice, but did survive a vote of con- 
fidence called by his political opponents over the issue. 

In July 1993, over a year after Harshad Mehta's dealings first began to 
be revealed, the government decided to move ahead with one of the Narasimham Com- 
mittee's main (and most controversial) recommendations for regulatory change: 
allowing free entry and expansion by private banks, including subsidiaries of 


foreign banks, subject only to prudential considerations, and not to the goal of 
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protecting the public sector, nationalized commercial banks from ruinous competi- 
tion. The actual implementation of this bold policy, however, revealed the con- 
tinuing pressures that financial reform inspired. The first two new private com- 
mercial banks chartered by the RBI in the two decades since the 1969 bank nation- 
alization would be set up by two well-established investment and capital markets 
institutions that had not been touched by the securities scandal, the public sec- 
tor Unit Trust of India and the privately owned Housing Development Finance Cor- 
poration. When the foundations had been laid, then and only then would majority 
shareholding be sold off to the public via the capital markets. In August 1993 
the government announced that the nationalized banks, also for the first time, 
would be permitted to close unprofitable urban (although not rural) branches to 
improve their ability to compete in a liberalized financial sector. 

All in all, it was clear that the financial reforms would continue, but 
also that their pace would be dictated by their on-going political sensitivity as 


well as by economic imperatives. 


III. Contending Explanations of Divergent Political and Regulatory Responses 


The two case studies above suggest that, at around the same time, two 
large, semi-industrial countries with “emerging” capital markets had similiar 
financial scandals, in each case caused by excessively bold risk-taking by a 
single large investor, funded against regulations by banks eager to make money in 
the capital markets but prohibited from certain kinds of trading on their own. 
Both the Naji Nahas and the Harshad Mehta affairs provoked large falls in stock 
prices in the short run, and contributed to keeping equity markets depressed for 
at least the subsequent year. Several prominent politicians and senior economic 
officials in both Brazil and India were implicated in illicit dealings. In 
Brazil these included the head of the central bank and the president of the 
country's second largest stock exchange. In India those included of active 
involvement in illegal trading included the senior bureaucrat in charge of 
India's pathbreaking privatization program and several senior public sector bank- 


ers. 


Despite the above similarities, the political and regulatory responses 


over the ensuing years diverged widely. In Brazil, the public, press, and 
politicians quickly moved on to other, more exciting topics. Even in the short- 


run, virtually no one made cognitive links between the crash in the stock market 
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and other pressing economic or financial issues, such as inflation control, 
reform of the ailing banks of the individual state governments, or general issues 
of trade and other economic liberalization. A year later, only the legal case 
against Naji Nahas himself still was under active prosecution; the accused 
remained under house arrest while the legal process, expected to take many years, 
Slowly unfolded. In India, however, the scam became high politics, prompting 
numerous high profile inquiry commissions, whose interim findings were published, 
often in full, by the daily press. Even politicians and bankers whose involve- 
ments in wrongdoing were inadvertent and/or extrememly marginal had their resig- 
nations accepted in order to placate outraged public opinion. Everyone linked 
the financial scandal to the larger economic reforms--the only question had to do 
with the exact lesson to be learned. 

This essay's question, then, is "why?" Possible explanations include 
markets, international relations, domestic politics, and ideas. 

A. Markets 

The analytically simplest, most straightforward, explanation for the big- 
ger waves generated by India's scandal as compared to Brazil's is that their eco- 
nomic effects differed: Indian markets must have been more disorganized by their 
scam than were Brazilian; consequently, Indian politicians and opinion leaders 
were more upset by its occurance. The explanation could operate on either or 
both two levels: that of financial markets only and that of the entire domestic 
economy. 

There is some truth to the notion that Indian capital markets suffered 
what was, objectively, the greater shock. Brazilian financial markets were both 
more integrated across different activities (for example, most large brokerages 
were subsidiaries of commercial banks) and vastly more sophisticated than Indian 
ones. In India, the central bank itself had not computerized even its control 
systems for tracking the hectic interbank securities market; surprisingly, con- 
tinued resistence from the RBI officers’ union meant that even after the stock 
scam the seemingly obvious regulatory response of increasing RBI computerization 


was not a commonly proposed solution to existing regulatory flaws. Brazil, 


however, was widely acknowledged to have financial markets so fast moving and 


varied in terms of instruments that major multinational firms sent their person- 
nel there for on the job training. In effect, one could get experience even in 


currency trading by having to keep track of the various Brazilian domestic "“cur- 
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rencies" creat.u by employing different indices to "correct" different financial 
assets for inflation.°* These differences suggest that Brazilian capital markets 
institutions, at least, probably were better equipped to roll with the punches 
delivered by a sudden 30% (as in Brazil in 1989) or even 43% (as in India in 
1992) drop in the share price index. 

Much the same should have been true of individual investors. Brazilian 
investors were far more likely than Indian ones to hold diversified portfolios, 
because they could find attractive rates of return in deposit instruments as well 
as in corporate equities. Even the smallest Brazilian holders of financial 
assets, which in the high inflation late 1980s included even the working poor 
such as domestic servants or street vendors, were likely to have an indexed 
savings account with the Federal Savings Bank (Caixa Econémica Federal); the 
availability of high interest alternative investments in Brazil meant that fewer 
small investors had bet all of their savings in the stock market. Brazilians 
also were more familiar with rapid price changes in general, because of triple 
and quadruple digit inflation in the very late 1980s, interspersed with 
"heterodox shock" stabilization programs that would freeze prices and temporarily 
reduce inflation to single digits. Brazil's stock market itself had been much 
more volatile than India's in the 1980s, as can be seen from the variation in the 
dollar value of market capitalization of each shown in Table 1. [check] 

Finally, one could point to the greater weight of public sector institu- 
tional investors in Indian as compared to Brazilian corporate securities markets 
as a market-based difference between the two financial systems that generated 
objectively more severe consequences for India. Although public sector monies 
(via foregone income taxes from individuals who could invest up to 25% of their 
total liabilities through the so-called 157 Funds, first created in 1967) had 
been the mainstays of the primary issues markets in Brazil through the early 
1980s, these monies had been invested by the mostly private commercial banks that 
had managed the 157 Funds, not by government officials. In India, on the other 
hand, government financial institutions held approximately 30% of total equities; 
not only that, but these institutions met regularly to decide, among other 


issues, how best to vote their shares. One consequence of the heavy presence of 


public sector financial institutions in the stock market was that all players 


expected that the state would use its influence to smooth market fluctuations. 
The comments of M.R. Mayya, executive director of the Bombay Stock Exchange, in a 


public speech in 1988, are illuminating. 


In the larger interest of ensuring development of the corporate ector, 
it is necessary that flow of funds into industrial securities, particularly 
equities, does not receive any setback. For this purpose, it is absolutely 
essential to take all precautions against attempts to hammer down prices. 
{Public sector] Financial Institutions who own over 30 per cent of equities 
can easily support the market by timely purchases in periods of recession. 
This is, however, not to say that stock prices should be jacked up artifi- 
cially on a permanent basis. 


What is curious about this statement is the easy confidence in the backup power 
of the central government displayed by the official representative of the BSE, 
one of the cornerstones of free capital markets in India. To have had such con- 
fidence undercut must have been unnerving. 

In brief, there is little reason to doubt that the short-run shock to 
India's financial system was greater than that to Brazil's. However, to the 
extent that both shocks gave at least some impetus to better prudential regula- 
tions and control procedures and technology, future financial stability arguably 
could be said to have been improved. Furthermore, virtually all financial 
experts believed that Indian equities before the crash had been overvalued, when 
their prices were compared either against underlying asset value or against 
dividend and other earnings per share; a "market correction" presumably had been 
coming in any case. 

A more telling argument for the "Indian reactions were more dramatic 
because the objective economic problem was worse" hypothesis would be if the 
medium-term macroeconomic effects of the stock market fall (or of declining 
credibility in banks or other financial institutions) differed importantly. In 
fact, neither the Brazilian nor the Indian economy seems to have been much 
affected. A stock market crash, of course, is not a banking crash, in which loss 
of confidence in non-cash forms of payment thoroughly disorganizes commerce, 
dries up credit and business investment, and, if left unchecked, plunges the 
economy into recession. In India, two small, private banks, the Bank of Karad 
and the Metropolitan Cooperative Bank [check name], failed; in the absence of 
federal deposit insurance, their depositors appeared to be facing the loss of all 
their savings. In Brazil, the only failures were of seven independent 


brokerages, which sunk because they did not have the backing of a large commer- 


cial or investment bank to bail them out. Since Brazil's market crash was but 


one of many shocks that economy had received since the first heterodox shock sta- 
bilization plan of 1986,°° few commentators expected significant ripples in the 


real economy. 
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Perhaps surprisingly, foreiz.: investors in Brazil's capital markets 
appear not to have been deterred. By year's end 1989, the total of foreign capi- 
tal invested in Brazilian corporate securities markets through foreign funds and 
venture capital companies had attained $935 million, a figure close to the $1.1 
billion aggregated by domestic Brazilian mutual funds.°© In India, by contrast, 
the main macroeconomic effect felt six months after the financial scandal broke 
was in making foreign investors wary. However, the major cause for their cau- 
tion, many would-be foreign investors admitted, was not the occurrance or mag- 
nitude of the Harshad Mehta affair per se, but instead the effect of the intense 
political reaction to the scam on slowing the government's broader plans for eco- 
nomic liberalization.°” In terms of this essay's analytical scheme, that is, 
whatever differences existed between Brazil and India in market reactions at the 
level of the economy as a whole appear to have had a prior cause: differences in 
domestic political reactions. 

Overall, the objective differences in the organization and depth of 
Brazilian versus Indian financial markets appears to account for some of the much 
more severe public and official reaction to the Harshad Mehta as compared to the 
Naji Nahas affair--but hardly explains the magnitude of the divergent national 
reactions. 


B. International Relations 


A second hypothesis would suggest that different relations with external 
actors accounted for diverse national responses to financial crisis. This 
category would include variations between Brazil and India in the degree of 
national dependence upon or vulnerability to foreign country governments (or 
international organizations dominated by certain foreign governments) for either 
political or economic necessities (that is, national defense or economic aid) and 
variations in the role played by foreign actors in domestic financial markets and 
in the financial scandals. 

I begin by evaluating ways that the two countries links to international 
markets might have affected domestic financial outcomes. By the late 1980s, 
policymakers in both Brazil and India clearly were trying to attract new foreign 


capital, both via direct and portfolio investment. Did the nature of India's 


international economic relations make its stock and banking crisis in some way 


more serious than Brazil's? 
There were no significant differences in international financial markets 


at the times of the respective stock scams, since their occurance was so close in 
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time. There was only one major shift in the availability of international 
investment capital for non-traditional markets between 1989 and 1992: the sudden 


opening up of the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe as venues for investment 


increased the potential competitors for both Brazil and India. The major com- 


petitors for both countries, however, continued to be old and new "emerging 
markets" in East Asia. Indonesia, for example, received more than $5 billion in 
new foreign investment between 1989 and 1992.°* As noted in the previous sec- 
tion, the more cautious response of foreign investors to India's as compared to 
Brazil's crash certainly had more to do with those investors’ calculations of 
likely domestic political reactions to the overall process of economic liber- 
alization than anything else. 

India's balance of payments position in 1992 was significantly more vul- 
nerable than Brazil's in 1989. One major reason was that Brazil had run large 
trade surpluses, averaging about $10 billion annually, since the early 1980s, 
while Indian had large deficits. Before the Persian Gulf War private transfer 
payments, mainly remittances from Indians employed abroad in the Middle East, 
offset about 2/5 of the trade deficit each year. The sudden interruption of 
these flows in 1990 was an important precipitant in India's turn to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for a large loan in 1991, and also for a downgrading in 
India's international credit rating that same year. Perhaps India's more vul- 
nerable international position in the short-term made Indian policymakers more 
anxious than Brazilian ones that their domestic investment climate look attrac- 
tive to foreign investors. However, the fact that the financial reform process 
in India was slowed as a consequence of the scandal indicates that a desire to 
please foreign investors was not a major determinant of official reactions. 

Another possible way in which dissimilar international ties might have 
generated diverent domestic pressures on policymakers was if international actors 
played a larger role in causing the financial problems in one as compared to the 
other country. As it happened, foreign banks were prominent actors in India's 
financial excesses. One of the problems was that daily trading in government 
securities was a common, and legal, occurence in most developed financial markets 
(and also in Brazil), but was new--hence dangerous--to India. An outside 
observer might find it difficult to fault foreign or Indian banks from trading in 
bankers' receipts (BRs), via brokers, however, given that the proscribed proce- 


dures were so cumbersome. That is, an argument can be made that the problems lay 
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in antiquated regulations rather than in financial institutions that subverted 
them--initially, if not ultimately, mainly for the sake of convenience and 
efficiency rather than illicit gain. None of these statements, however, alters 
the significant involvement of subsidiaries of foreign banks in India's scandal. 

Most of the institutions involved in Brazil's trading scandal were 
Brazilian. One of those that failed as a result, however, was the new investment 
bank, Planibanc, a joint venture of four Brazilian firms and Banker's Trust of 
New York. The man who created the scandal, however, was Lebanese. He had many 
international connections, not only to the U.S. Hunt brothers, with whom he was a 
co-accused in the 1988-89 silver futures manipulation case, but also with inter- 
national arms dealers such as Adam Kashoggi, a major figure in the U.S.' Iran- 
Contra arms for hostages scandal. The foreign angle to Brazil's scandal and 
crash, however, was virtually absent from the public and political reaction: it 
was a non-issue. This outcome suggests that the differences in national reac 
tions had their roots in some factor other than objective differences in foreign 
actors' involvments in the scandal. 

My conclusion is that neither the objective foreign pressures, nor for- 
eign involvement in causing the scandal, differed sufficiently to account for the 
divergent political and regulatory responses in the two countries. 


C. Domestic Politics 


The influence of diverse domestic politics’ provides a third type of 
explanation. I define “domestic politics" broadly, beginning with the expecta- 
tion of discovering different national configurations of more or less self-aware 
social interests, which might be organized according to common economic positions 
(such as class or sector), or according to an ascriptive identity (such as eth- 
nicity or religion), or around an ideational or ideological loyalty (such as 
political party identification) which can, but does not necessarily, overlap with 
economic or ascriptive cleavages. A given political system at a given point in 


time contains a set of institutions that structure the competition among inter- 


ests for access to or influence over policymaking positions. The state itself 


may contain additional organized interests. As such, the fundamental model of 


domestic politics employed here comes out of the long tradition of "interest 


group politics" familiar to those who study advanced industrial democracies-- 
with, however, the significant proviso that neither Brazil nor India, even in the 


late 1980s and early 1990s when both were mass electoral democracies, had politi- 
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cal institutions that necessarily mimicked those of any of the advanced indus- 
trial democracies.°? 


There are three nested arenas in which domestic politics plausibly might 


have affected the attitudes of opinion leaders, politicians, and/or the general 


public toward a financial scandal: the level of national political party competi- 
tion, that of intrabureaucratic conflict among economic planning or regulatory 
agencies within the central government, and that of the politics of regulation 
within the specific issue arena, in this case the financial sector. 

If national political party competition had been the decisive difference 
in the post-scandal situations of Brazil and India, one would expect to find that 
political opponents of the government of President José Sarney (1985-90) in 
Brazil, or of his party or faction, had less to gain from loud protests over the 
failures of financial regulation than did opponents of Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao (assumed office in 1991). This appears to have been the case, and provides a 
very significant clue into the divergent courses of national political reactions. 

In Brazil, José Sarney was a lame duck, with a term that expired in March 
1990 and forbidden by law from succeeding himself. His political party, the 
Brazilian Democratic Movement Party (PMDB), had neither program nor personality 
to unite it, being instead the rapidly disintegrating result of a multi-party 
coalition formed to defeat the military's preferred civilian candidate in the 
indirect electoral college balloting of January 1986. Sarney (like Narasimha 
Rao) had not been the chosen candidate, but was pushed to prominence when the 
true standard-bearer unexpectedly died. In mid 1989, when the securities trading 
scandal occured, the political field was wide open, with potentially serious 
candidates ranging from the political right (including former Bahia governor and 
king of patronage politics, Anténio Carlos Magalhaes; Sado Paulo businessman, 
Anténio Emirio Moraes; and Paulo Maluf, former governor of Sdo Paulo and the 
defeated candidate in the 1986 indirect elections), to the center (Ulysses 
Guimaraes, leader of the rump PMDB), to the apparent center as represented by 
Fernando Collor, the reformist governor of a backwards state similiar in national 
profile to Arkansas in the U.S., to the intellectual center-left (Mario Covas of 
the PSDB), to the populist, regionally based, left party led by popular Rio de 
Janeiro governor, Leonel Brizola, and the Workers' Party (PT), recently lauded by 
social scientists as Brazil's only programmatic party,°° and its candidate, for- 


mer steelworker Luis Ignacio da Silva (known as Lula). The electoral rules 


agreed upon in the new Constitution completed in 1988 provided for a two-stage 
election in the (highly probable) situation of no candidate receiving an absolute 
majority of votes in the first balloting. Consequently, Anténio Carlos 
[Magalhaes] and Anténio Emirio [Moraes] were busy running against one another and 
Maluf, while Ulysses [Guimaraes] and Covas, in one corner, and Brizola and Lula, 
in another, squared off. Everyone, of course, ran against Sarney, but no group 
conceived of the stock market crash as a particularly useful issue. 

In early November, the winners of the first round were announced: long 
shot Fernando Collor, who had benefited from a photogenic image and relatively 
little criticism until very late in the campaign from the other major candidates, 
most of whom were better known than he, and former union militant, Lula. Just at 
that time, the federal police apprehended Naji Nahas, who had been hiding in a 
luxury apartment in Sado Paulo. The scandal could have been repoliticized, had it 
been in either side's interest to do so. It was not. Collor was, in fact, run- 
ning on an anti-corruption and anti-big government platform, the first plank of 
which might have accomodated harangues against corruption in high places--such as 
the directorate of the Brazilian Central Bank. However, one of Collor's hand- 
icaps was that he hailed from a small, agricultural state; the last thing he 
would want to do would be to take any actions to alienate the business community 
of Sdo Paulo, the state from which over 40% of Brazil's national production came. 
Collor therefore had no incentive to harangue against bankers and brokers. Nei- 
ther did Lula. The Worker's Party candidate needed to reassure the business com- 
munity that his election would not mean the destruction of property rights. In 
fact, in the weeks before the run-off in late November, Lula's campaign busily 
downplayed the significance of the candidates previous statements favoring such 
"radical" solutions as bank nationalization. 

The Indian situation was quite different. With the March 1991 assassina- 
tion of former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, expected to win the elections already 
in progress, the Congress Party lost its dynastic standard-bearer, extremely use- 
ful in an ethnically fragmented and extraordinarily poor country such as India, 


where primary political loyalties were ascriptively and personalistically based 


for many. The Congress Party won the election, partly because of the sympathy 


vote, and selected P.V. Narasimha Rao as its leader after the election. As the 
head of a parliamentary government whose party did not even hold an absolute 


majority of seats but only a plurality, Rao could, in principle, lose his mandate 
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at any time to a vote of no confidence. Among those gunning for him were both 
recognized opposition leaders, such as L.K. Advani of the rightist BJP or former 


prime minister V.P. Singh of the Janata Dal, and aspirants to his position within 


his own party, such as former Bombay chief minister, Sharad Pawar, and Arjun 


Singh [check how to describe]. 

Rao also confronted the recent history of the persistent questions about 
how much Rajiv Gandhi, chancellor from 1984 to 1989, had known about the kickback 
scandal known as the Bofors affair. The Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) 
appointed by Rajiv Gandhi to look into that scandal had had only members of the 
ruling Congress Party; its exoneration of the prime minister and most of the 
cabinet widely was perceived as a whitewash. Prime Minister Narasimha Rao there- 
fore also had an interest in a fairly vigorous political investigation--assuming, 
of course, that he knew himself to be innocent. The JPC appointed in 1992 to get 
to the bottom of India's stock and government securities scandal was bipartisan, 
with sixteen Congress members and fourteen members of various opposition 
parties.©’ Those lucky politicians appointed to this high profile investigative 
body, of course, had every incentive to declaim against corruption--and, in 
accordance with their parties' other positions, also to decry other perennial 
populist targets such as foreign economic infiltration and greedy bankers. 

At the national level, the most important contenders for political power 
in 1992 were the Congress Party and the largest opposition party, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). During a meteoric ten year rise in power since the early 
1980s, the BJP had constructed an uneasy coalition composed, on the one hand, of 
affluent and educated urban social groups in favor of the consumer benefits and 
ease of business management expected from economic liberalization. These groups 
were impatient with the notoriously inefficient Indian bureaucracy, with politi- 
cal and administrative corruption, and, most fundamentally, with the (Mahatma) 
Gandhian ethic of upper and middle class sacrifice and austerity for the sake of 
economic betterment of the masses. The BJP, on the other hand, also appealed to 
a semi-rural, semi-educated, underemployed Hindu majority whose difficult eco- 
nomic prospects lead them to respond to proto-fascist appeals for a Hindu state. 
As long as the Congress Party, the incumbents for most of the history of inde- 
pendent India, retained its traditional beliefs in centralized planning and 
socialist distributionism in a mixed economy, the BJP coalition was safe. By 


frontally embracing economic liberalization, however, Narasimha Rao had stolen 


much of the BJP's thunder, at least insofar as the urban middle class was con- 
cerned. 

The obvious counter-strategy of the BJP had two prongs: first, separate 
the (less popular) government plans for international economic opening from the 
(more popular) projects of domestic market liberalization and, second, wherever 
possible, discredit the Congress Party with its own political base. Even in 
1992, over 70% of the Indian population lived in rural or semi-rural areas: one 
useful tactic, therefore, would be to paint economic liberalization as a project 
to benefit India's urban elites at the expense of its rural masses. Naturally, 
political parties to the left of the centrist Congress Party also could gain from 
branding the Narasimha Rao's economic programs as anti-rural and anti-poor. 

A second aspect of domestic politics is politics within the central 
government bureaucracy (that is, "within the state") itself. Here again, there 
were some differences between Brazil and India. In Brazil, at least arguably, 
the failures that invited the misbehavior that led to the crash were of the 
market (which was overly concentrated in just a few stocks, and manipulable by a 
handful of large investors) and of persons in key regulatory positions (the pres- 


idents of the Rio and/or the Sdo Paulo Exchanges, the president of the central 


bank). Although the control systems for market regulation clearly had failed, a 


number of financial experts already had been at work on modernizing them, notably 
Rocha Azevedo, the president of the Sado Paulo Exchange. 

In India, the proximate causes of the scam crash also included a thin 
market and questionable behavior in some high places. As noted earlier, the 
definition of personal culpability in India was much broader than in Brazil. 
Several high officials asked to resign, including State Bank of India Chairman 
Goiporia, had not been accused of misusing public funds or position on their own 
behalf, but only of insufficient oversight of their subordinants. Commerce Min- 
ister P. Chidambaram, not coincidentally one of the most zealous economic liber- 
alizers, had to resign over what looked in comparative perspective like an 
extremely tenuous connection to wrong-doing: his wife, on advice from a friend, 
had purchased, through private placement, shares in an investment company owned 
by Harshad Mehta.°©” 

In India, however, the central regulatory authorities, and particularly 
the central bank, appeared much more flat-footed than had been the case in 


Brazil. Had the Reserve Bank of India's (RBI's) Public Debt Office been effi- 


cient, the opportunity for trading in forged BRs never would have arisen. More- 
over, the RBI, founded in 1935, long had been a powerful and respected institu- 
tion within the polity. While its governor was not formally independent of the 
finance minister, the position did provide a bully pulpit for discreet disagree- 
ment with central government economic policies on occasion. Furthermore, India 
was one of the few developing countries with a democratic government that had 
managed its economic affairs with relatively low inflation for decades; most 
observers gave much of the credit the RBI's traditions of professionalism and 
competence. The Brazilian Central Bank (BACEN), founded only in 1965, was not 
nearly such a prestigious institution, nor was it the powerhouse within the state 
that the RBI was. For most of its existence, the BACEN had had a reputation for 
being staffed with competent, but frequently politically marginalized, tech- 
nocrats. Its staffers and the (comparatively small) attentive public recognized 
that its president in 1989, Elmo Cam6des, was a relatively ordinary banker, 
appointed to head the BACEN because he happened to have been a personal friend of 
the president. In brief, the RBI had a reputation to protect, which it tried to 
do with exhaustive reports by its own internal investigative committee, the 
Janakiraman Committee. The BACEN, a weaker institution in most senses, felt no 
similar impulse to justify its actions and/or go through public rites of atone- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the lesser issue linkage that occured around Brazil's as 
compared to India's scandal also protected the reputation of the BACEN as com- 
pared to the RBI. By 1989 most knowledgable persons accepted that the primary 
regulatory authority for Brazilian capital markets was the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (CVM), created in 1976. In Brazil, in fact, it was the CVM 
and not the BACEN that constituted the government's investigation. India's equi- 
valent, the SEBI, only had been created in 1988, and as of 1992 still lacked 
essential oversight and especially enforcement powers. The investigation of 
Brazil's CVM resulted in its ratification of a number of rule changes, the most 
important of which was to impose a ban on futures trading. These changes were 


critical to capital markets functioning, but of very little interest outside the 


financial community.°* Between April 1992 and mid 1993, the RBI's Janakiraman 


Committee had issued three lengthy, technical reports, each of which was a hot 
seller in newsstands and bookstores in the business districts of India's urban 
centers, and each of which generated front page headlines and extended analyses 


from newspaper and magazine editors and guest columnists. 
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A final difference in the domestic politics of the two financial scandals 
lay in the politics of the financial sector itself. Financial reform, both in 
terms of the regulations themselves and in terms of how they were applied in par- 
ticular cases, in Brazil was politicized, to be sure. The case study above 
listed only a few of the most significant, and controversial, changes in Brazil's 
corpus of financial legislation in the late 1980s. In another sense, however, 
turmoil over the details of national financial governance was business as usual 
in Brazil--as probably was to have been expected in a country in which a slight 
change in the formula for calculating monthly consumer price inflation could make 
the difference between a profitable and a failing business. The very existence 
of turmoil in financial markets was relatively novel in India, however, at least 
since the highly controversial and politicized bank nationalization of 1969. 

This difference in the degree of conflict and flux expected formed the backdrop 
to the different politics in the two countries' financial sectors. 

The aftermath of Brazil's financial scandal generated losers. The most 
obvious losers were investors in and owners of the failed brokerages. The com- 
munity of stock brokers and their assistants also lost, particularly after the 
CVM decided in August to suspend futures trading, which resulted in a 50% fall in 
trading and numerous layoffs.°* However, the larger financial institutions all 
were integrated financial conglomerates, from the public sector Bank of Brazil 
and Banespa, to the private banking giants such as Bradesco and Itau. Many of 
their brokerages, and the banks themselves, also had been involved in financing 
Naji Nahas and other speculators. Yet, because most financial conglomerates made 
large profits during the 1980s, most managed to cover their losses in stock 
speculation in 1989. 

In contrast, more people had more at stake in opposing liberalization of 
India's financial sector. The brief trading hiatus that had provided the State 
Bank of India with the opportunity to try to reconcile some recent transactions 
on its books had been provoked by a strike of Bombay Stock Exchange brokers 
against assorted directives issued by the new Securities and Exchange Board of 


India (SEBI). The immediate issue concerned what the brokers felt to be 


exorbitant fees imposed by SEBI on all registered brokers, which SEBI intended to 


use to finance its work of prudential oversight. The larger issue clearly was 
that Bombay's brokers wanted to retain the "oligopoly rents" they received from 


refusing to extend a lesser form of registration to the numerous sub-brokers they 
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employed to keep up with a volume of work that had grown beyond their capacity to 


process, from limiting stock exchange membership to individuals and excluding 
corporate membership, and, most hotly debated of all, from resisting formation of 
a national network with other regional exchanges around India. Brazil's CVM had 
fought some similar battles early in its institutional existence in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, but long since had resolved then. 

In addition, the larger issues of reducing subsidized credit and restor- 
ing unprofitable public sector banks to health loomed larger in India than in 
Brazil--and were more closely connected to the micropolitics of the capital 
markets, at least in the minds of financial sector actors. Brazil's central 
government may have had a lesser balance of payments problem than India's, as 
noted earlier, but it had been in worse fiscal straits for some time. Successive 
governments steadily had reduced the volume of subsidized credits from state 
banks and the central government itself since 1989. Admittedly, most attempts to 
close or merge public sector banks for purposes of improving their loan port- 
folios or capital bases had proved futile.©* However, the general principles 
that public finances were in crisis and that the volume of subsidized credit 
therefore had to be cut were not in doubt. 

In India the stock market scandal came right in the midst of heated 
political battles over two related issues: economic liberalization in general and 
financial sector reform in particular. One important group of actors in the lat- 
ter arena was the bank clerks' unions, the largest of which was affiliated to the 
Communist Party of India, which governed the state of West Bengal, in whose capi- 
tal, Calcutta, India's second largest stock exchange was located. The bank 
clerks' unions, when necessary, could form common cause with one another (includ- 
ing even the union affiliated with the Congress Party), and also with other 
unions of state-enterprise employees and civil servants justifiably fearful of 
losing their jobs to economic liberalization. India's labor unions, while "weak" 
in comparison to Western European and especially Scandinavian models of "strong" 
unions, certainly had more accumulated political strength than their Brazilian 
counterparts.®© More to the immediate point, in both Brazil and India public 
sector bank clerks had formed national unions that were, in each country, among 
the strongest in that national context. But in Brazil most big commercial banks 
were private, although the Bank of Brazil (like the State Bank of India, once the 


country's central bank as well as its commercial and deposit bank) remained the 
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single largest commercial bank. In India all of the big banks were in the public 
sector. Subsidiaries of foreign banks were profitable, but operated within care- 
fully circumscribed arenas, in both countries. Overall, the interest group and 
institutional structures of the financial issue arena itself in India, in con- 
trast to Brazil, meant that both opposition party leaders and Narasimha Rao's 
challengers within the Congress Party itself thus had incentives to make a con- 
tinuing issue of the financial scandal. 

Overall, and as compared to the other two explanatory variables con- 
sidered, "markets" and “international relations," the "domestic politics" vari- 
able has a lot to recommend it as a means of accounting for divergent political 
and regulatory responses to similar financial scandals in Brazil and India. 
Within the category of domestic politics, the levels of national political party 
competition and politics within the specific issue arena seem particularly power- 
ful as explanations, while the intermediate level of politics within the state 
apparatus itself provides subsidiary information but reveals less significant 
differences between the two cases. 

At this point, a materialist reader might ask, doesn't the question of 
the influence of “ideas" become moot? Isn't the difference in the structures of 
the domestic political arenas in the two countries sufficient explanation for 
their different outcomes? In fact, at least two as yet unanswered questions 
remain. First, and of greatest importance, why did economic liberalization in 
general, and financial liberalization and reform in all arenas of the financial 
system, become linked to a failure of prudential regulation in the capital 
markets in India but not in Brazil? Second, what accounts for the moral outrage 
generated by the financial scandal in India, but not in Brazil? 

D. Ideas 

Cross-national variations in ideas appear crucial for answering the two 
questions just posed, the first dealing with issue linkage and the second with 
the degree of seriousness with which a given polity viewed a particular type of 
transgression. A fully satisfactory analysis of developments in these loosely 


parallel scandals requires an understanding of the beliefs of informed publics in 


each country about business, capitalism, and civic ethics. 


This short essay is not the place for an extended comparison. I will try 
to illustrate the differences in elite political culture, however, with a few 


examples. During each of the post-World War II decades, Brazilian and Indian 
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political rhetoric had differed markedly. Although central governments in both 
countries, for example, intervened extensively in the economy in the interests of 
pursuing diversified import-substituting industrialization, the stories 
politicians and technocrats told themselves and their publics about what they 
were doing diverged. Brazilian leaders from Kubitschek (1956-61) to Geisel 
(1974-79) pursued their version of manifest destiny through a rhetoric of growth 
and technological development. In contrast, Indian Prime Ministers Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi proclaimed that rapid industrial growth would provide jobs and free 
the poor from servitude. Even economic liberalizers such as Rajiv Gandhi and 
Narasimha Rao felt constrained to reconfirm their commitment to “socialism” and 
"“equality."©” To summarize via a single phrase: Brazil elite culture embraced 
capitalism (in principle, although not always in practice), but as of the early 
1990s, Indian elite culture remained ambivalent. Recognition of these differing 
default attitudes explains a lot about how and why financial sector reform con- 
troversies were narrowly linked to other economic liberalization issues in 
Brazil, but seen as broadly integrated into a larger pattern of pro-market 
changes in India. 

The late 1980s and early 1990s rhetoric of financial reform still echoed 
these differences. Most Brazilian commentators on needed financial reforms, 
including even the authors of populist interest rate controls in the Brazilian 
congress, shared the underlying assumption that efficient financiai intermedia- 
tion was the only important goal. Brazilians, in general, held significantly 
more positive attitudes toward commerce and business as an activity than did 
Indians. In fact, Brazilians, despite the importance of the state sector in 
industrial development since the 1950s, have had more positive attitudes toward 
their business communities than most other Latin American countries, including 
Chile, in the very late 1980s and early 1990s touted as South America's reigning 
free market success story.©°* The legal case against Naji Nahas, furthermore, 
centered upon whether the investigators could prove that Nahas not only engaged 
in the perfectly legal activity of "speculation," but also actively deceived 
others about his activities for the purpose of illegal “manipulation” of stock 


prices. 


The Indian spectrum of opinion about changes in financial regulations was 


considerably broader, both before and after the stock scam. I close with two 


brief references to that national dialogue. Writing in early 1992 about the 
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Narasimham Committee recommendation. for freeing up competition among financial 
institutions, JM, a regular contributor to the left intellectual weekly opinion 


magazine, Economic and Political Weekly, penned an eloquent and well-informed 


lament over possible damage to the poor and largely rural Indian majority if 
financial reform were to mean that "priority sector" subsidized loans to farmers 
and small businesses were to be reduced. He agreed that commercial banks needed 
greater operational autonomy, mainly to free bank managers from having to listen 
to politicians who would employ their scarce resources for patronage, but 
resisted the notion that the nationalized banks needed more competition from new 
private entrants in order to become more efficient. JM feared that imple- 
mentation of the Narasimham Committee recommendations would be tantamount to 
accepting guidance from the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. He 
counseled against accepting loans from these agencies, warning that they would 
come with strings and that implementation the provisions of IMF structural 
adjustment most often came at the expense of the poor. 

Of greatest comparative interest are the consensual moral ideas within 
which this Indian analyst wrapped quite technical discussions of proposed alter- 
native financial reforms. JM wrote, for example, "[E]very national is capable of 
the highest sacrifices provided there is cohesion and unity, there is general 
consensus of views on the sacrifices, and the lead in the matter of austerity 
comes from the top."©? Translated, these sentiments meant that the middle class 
ought to be willing to continue to suffer a bit of inconvenience in the matter of 
financial services, and the business community should be equally ready to pay 
slightly higher than world market prices for access to investment resources, for 
the sake of the goal of continuing to use the financial sector as a tool of 
social as well as economic development. 

These themes were echoed by many thoughtful responses to India's finan- 
cial scandal. I close by reference to a monograph on the wider meaning of the 
financial scam by Kamal Nath Kabra, professor of economics of the Indian 
Institutes of Public Administration in New Delhi. This provocative essay cap- 


tured the deeper fears roused in many Indian intellectuals by the evidence of 


rule breaking and large, speculative "hot money" flows in the economy. Kabra 


began by expressing his frustration at a statement by Finance Minister Singh that 
the scandal was “not abnormal" in financial markets and, in fact, was being 


"blown out of all proportion."”° Kabra criticized the new [capitalist] 


"behavioural norms in trade, industry and finance," and explicitly connected the 
excesses of the particular stock market scandal with the larger processes of eco- 
nomic liberalization. He was distressed to note the wealth of the Mehta clan: 
"It means this single family should be obtaining nearly 2 per cent of GDP from 
financial operations which result in the production of not a single blade of 
grass." Other targets of Kabra's pen were the "growth fundamentalism" of the 
pro-liberalization economic policy establishment, the lax official attitude 
toward the “hyper-growth of the financial sector,"”’ and the leading role played 
by foreign banks in spreading such practices as trading "Banker's Receipts" at 
and past the edge of what the RBI legally permitted. Kabra argued that foreign 
banks had received special privileges because of the Indian government's desire 
not to offend foreign aid donors, and concluded one section with this summary. 
"Thus the scam has its roots in the market-friendly, equity-bashing. deregulated 
policies, facilitated by the over-indulgent attitude of the authorities towards 
big money, particularly foreign capital and finance.”? 

Indian squeemishness with the very notion of profit profits, then, con- 
trasted with a more typically Brazilian celebration of entrepreneurship. While 
the effects of these larger ideological contexts are difficult to quantify, the 
cognitive maps they provided to both policymakers and the attentive public when 
the financial scandals broke appear to have been crucial in identifying the 
financial scandal as either a significant, important event requiring national 
debate over the direction of change--or, conversely, as a largely technical prob- 
lem to be dealt with by the appropriate experts. These different national 
"ideas" about the purposes and functioning of financial intermediation did not 
cause the different national responses to capital markets scandals in Brazil and 
India. They seem, however, to have provided an important part of the context 
within which the more detailed stories, impelled by market pressures, the 
activities of international actors, and, most importantly, by the clash of inter- 


ests in both the national and issue-specific policy arenas in the domestic 
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INTRODUCTION 


Animals move from "is" to “ought” through desire. In their 
voluntary activity, animals move to satisfy their desires in the 
light of their beliefs about opportunities and threats in 
particular circumstances. For all animals, therefore, the good 
is the desirable, and the desirable is the good. This does not 
mean, of course, that the good is whatever an animal happens to 
desire at any moment, because an animal can mistakenly desire 
what in fact is not truly desirable. Furthermore, what is 
desirable differs for each kind of animal, because each species 
has its own natural range of desires. Consequently, the good is 
not the same for all, because what is desirable varies according 
to the nature of each species. 

Like other animals, human beings move to satisfy their 
desires in the light of their beliefs about the world. Human 
beings have a natural set of desires that they share as members 
of the human species and that distinguishes them from other 
animals. They also differ from other animals in that human 
beliefs about the world reflect the uniquely human capacities for 
language and deliberation. Through these cognitive capacities, 
human beings can conceive of their desires as organized into a 
coherent system for the fullest satisfaction over a complete 
life, and they can then judge their conduct as good or bad 
according to whether it promotes or impedes their pursuit of 
happiness so conceived. They need good habits of choice so that 
they desire what is truly desirable. They also need prudential 
judgment to decide what should be done in particular cases, and 
prudence requires not only a general knowledge of human desires 
but also a specific knowledge of the people involved and a shrewd 
perception of what is practically achievable in the given 
circumstances. 


This view of ethics--as rooted in natural human desires, as 


requiring habits of right desire, and as guided by prudence in 


judging the contingencies of action--was originally developed by 


Aristotle in his ethical and biological writings. Subsequently, 


Charles Darwin's biological explanation of the natural moral 


sense showed how an ethics of desire could have arisen as an 
evolutionary adaptation for human beings. Recent advances in 
evolutionary theories of human nature have given more support to 
the conclusion that natural ethics as founded on natural desires 
can be explained ultimately as a product of natural selection. I 
will argue that Darwinian explanations of the natural moral sense 
do indeed sustain an Aristotelian ethics of desire. 

In the modern world, it is commonly assumed that the 
fundamental choice in moral philosophy is between the selfish 
egoism of Hobbesian hedonism and the selfless altruism of Kantian 
rationalism. Similarly, in the debates over the implications of 
Darwinian biology for ethics, the participants often begin with a 
radical antithesis between the selfishness of natural desires and 
the selflessness of moral duties. An Aristotelian ethics of 
desire denies this antithesis by claiming that ethics is rooted 
in self-love, and that love of others is an extension of self- 
love for animals as naturally social as human beings. 

Recently, James Q. Wilson, in his Presidential Address to 
the American Political Science Association (1993a), called for a 
revival of Aristotelian naturalism founded on a Darwinian biology 
of human nature as a replacement for the Hobbesian tradition of 
social contract theory. As my contribution to that project, I 
offer a Darwinian defense of Aristotle's ethics of desire. I see 
this as part of an ethical and political naturalism that could be 
stated in seven propositions. (1) The good is the desirable, 
because all animals pursue the satisfaction of their desires as 
guided by their beliefs about the world. (2) Only human beings, 
however, can pursue happiness as a deliberate conception of the 
fullest satisfaction of their desires over a whole life. 

(3) Human beings are by nature social and political animals, 
because the species-specific behavioral repertoire of Homo 
Sapiens includes inborn desires and cognitive capacities that are 
fulfilled in social and political life. (4) The fulfillment of 
these natural potentials requires social learning and moral 
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habituation, and although the specific content of this learning 
and habituation will vary according to the social and physical 
circumstances of each human group, the natural repertoire of 
desires and cognitive capacities will structure this variability. 
(5) We can judge divergent ways of life by how well they nurture 
the natural desires and cognitive capacities of human beings in 
different circumstances, but deciding what should be done in 
particular cases requires prudential judgments that respect the 
social practices of the group. (6) Rather than identifying 
morality with altruistic selflessness, we should see that human 
beings are moved by self-love, and as social animals they are 
moved to love others with whom they are bonded as extensions of 
themselves. (7) Modern Darwinian biology supports this 
understanding of the ethical and political nature of human beings 
by showing how it could have emerged by natural selection as a 


product of evolutionary history. 


PART ONE: THE NORMATIVE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL MOVEMENT 


1. THE FUNCTIONAL DESIGN OF ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 
To be or not to be? That is the question. Or, at least, that is 
the question for all animals, if not for all living organisms. 
An animal lives only so long as it sustains its life through 
satisfying its desires. When it fails to do this, it dies. When 
it fails to do this well, it suffers. Its natural desires are 
determined by the specific kind of animal that it is. To live 
every animal must act, either consciously or unconsciously, to 
achieve the goals set by its nature. An animal either succeeds 


or fails in this, and its relative success or failure will decide 


whether it lives or dies and whether its life is satisfying or 


not. 
This is not true for inanimate entities. We might explain a 
thunderstorm, for instance, as a physical and chemical system 


that sustains itself for a period of time and then dissipates, 
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but we could not properly speak of its relative success or 
failure in achieving its goals. In all animal behavior, by 


contrast, there are natural goals, which are standards of 
achievement that we can identify as “values” or “goods." If we 
define “value” or "good" in relational terms as whatever 
satisfies a desire, then all animals have "values" because they 
all have natural desires that they strive to satisfy as they 
gather information about their world. This would include human 
beings, who are unique only in the complexity of their desires 
and the complexity of the information they gather to satisfy 
their desires (Binswanger 1992; Herrick 1956; Polanyi and Prosch 
1975). 

The natural history of value arises from the normative 
structure of animal movement as the interaction of three 
functions: knowing, desiring, and evaluating. The modern biology 
of animal behavior--particularly, in the field of “cognitive 
ethology"--would confirm this analysis as developed by Aristotle 


in The Movement of Animals (Lear 1988; Nussbaum 1978, 1986, chap. 


9). In their intentional behavior, animals gather information 
(knowing) related to their needs (desiring) and then act 
according to their assessment of the information in relation to 
their needs (evaluating) (Bennett 1991; Mason 1982). 


Consequently, the biological explanation of animal behavior 
requires teleological or functional concepts. Animals act in a 
goal-directed manner to satisfy their natural needs based on 
their information about the changing environments in which they 
live. Animal movement is thus inherently normative or value- 
laden insofar as animals cannot live without choosing between 
alternative courses of action as more or less desirable. 

We commonly explain human action as the product of desires 
and beliefs, because we assume people choose those actions that 
they believe will satisfy their desires. The economic theory of 
rational choice applies the same explanatory principle: human 
behavior is explained as the product of preferences (desires) and 
expectations (beliefs) (Rosenberg 1992, 118-24). There is some 
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evidence that the economic models of goal-directed behavior that 
have been developed to explain human behavior can apply just as 
well to the behavior of other animals, which may be a product of 
evolutionary pressures that favored adaptive behavior (Real 
1991). 

Under the influence of Aristotle's biology, Thomas Aquinas 
concluded that, although only human beings act from "free" 
judgment, other animals act from an "“estimative" judgment about 
what will satisfy their desires. All animals have a natural 
capacity for practical judgment that shows a "participation in 
prudence and reason" and a “likeness of moral good" (Summa 
Theclogica I, aq. 83, a. @. 17 Ge 
a. 4; q. 40, a. 3). 

I realize that some Cartesian philosophers and behaviorist 


psychologists would deny that animals have any consciousness and 
would assert that all animal movement can be explained as the 
behavior of mindless machines. I agree, however, with Donald 
Griffin (1991) in dismissing such an absolute denial of animal 
consciousness as implausible. Since we have direct experience of 
Our own consciousness, and since we can assume our consciousness 
arises somehow from our nervous system, it seems unreasonably 
dogmatic to deny that any other animals with nervous systems can 
have consciousness, particularly when it is difficult to explain 
some of the behavior of other animals without invoking their 
beliefs and desires. I concede, nonetheless, that merely 
anecdotal evidence of animal consciousness unconstrained by 
logical analysis and empirical testing is insufficient (Beer 
1991; Bennett 1991). A good example of cognitive ethology 
disciplined by rigorous analysis and testing is the work of 
Cheney and Seyfarth (1990) on primate intelligence. 

The normative structure of animal movement is manifest in 


the functional organization of the nervous system as designed by 


natural selection. Consider, for example, the following passage 


from a textbook by Neil Carlson on physiological psychology: 


a 
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The brain is the organ that moves the muscles. That 
may sound a bit simplistic, but ultimately, movement-- 
or more accurately, behavior--is the primary function 
of the nervous system. In order to make useful 


movements, the brain must know what is happening 


outside, in the environment. Thus, the body contains 


cells that are specialized for detecting environmental 
events and others that are specialized for producing 
movements. Of course, complex animals such as 
ourselves do not react automatically to events in our 
environment; our brains are flexible enough so that we 
behave in different ways, according to present 
circumstances and those we experienced in the past. 
Besides perceiving and acting, we can remember and 
decide. All these abilities are made possible by the 
billions of cells found in the nervous system. (Carlson 
1991, 20). 

Don't we see in the “useful movements” of animals, including 
human movement, that animals judge something good insofar as it 
is desirable, and desirable insofar as it is good? Does it not 
seem absurd to imagine otherwise--that something could be good 
for an animal although utterly undesirable, or something could be 
desirable although utterly bad? This explains why the biology of 
human nature necessarily has moral implications, as indicated by 
the moral passions stirred by debates in human biology. If we 
find that we are naturally inclined to something or adapted for 
something, then we believe this helps us to know what is good for 
us. 

This does not mean identifying the human good with momentary 
or capricious impulses: we sometimes get what we think we desire 
only to discover it is not desirable. This common human 
experience of being mistaken about our desires and then 
regretting our mistakes confirms the reality of our basic desires 
as a part of our nature that cannot be willfully disregarded. To 


live well, we must perceive what it is we truly desire, we must 
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order our often conflicting desires into a coherent pattern, and 
we must decide how best to use the resources provided by our 
physical and social circumstances for satisfying our desires. All 
of this requires habituation and thought over a whole lifetime. 
Other animals cannot do this because they lack the cognitive 
capacities--particularly, those in the human neocortex--for 
planning and deliberation. 

The human ordering of natural desires over a complete life 
identifies human morality as different from, even though rooted 
in, animal movement. What we desire is a life planned to achieve 
the fullest satisfaction of our desires and the fullest 
development of our capacities over a whole life, which is what 


Aristotle calls eudaimonia, "happiness" or “flourishing." 


Neither nonhuman animals nor children can enjoy happiness in this 
sense, because they lack the ability to organize their desires to 
conform to a conception of a whole life well-lived. By nature 
human beings desire external goods (such as wealth), bodily goods 
(such as health, sensual pleasures, and beauty), and psychic 
goods (such as love, friendship, honor, and thinking). To pursue 
these goods in the right order, to the right degree, at the right 
time to avoid contradiction requires good habits of choice--the 
moral and intellectual virtues that Aristotle examines in the 
Ethics. Although there are analogies between these human virtues 
and the behavioral patterns of other animals, only human beings 
have the cognitive capacities for conceptual abstraction and 
symbolic communication, which Aristotle identifies as logos, and 
these cognitive capacities allow human beings to become moral 
agents who judge present actions in the light of past and future 
to conform to some enduring standard of a good life. 

Despite the distinctively human character of moral judgment, 
moral conduct is the human expression of a goal-directed striving 
shared with other animals. Looking at those animals closest to 


human beings in evolutionary history, we can see the desires and 


capacities from which morality emerged among our prehistoric 


human ancestors. Even apparently simple animals display the 


complex normative structure of animal movement in the interplay 


of knowing, desiring, and evaluating. 


2. HERMIT CRABS AND HONEY BEES 
Consider hermit crabs, for example. These small crustaceans 
occupy the empty shells of dead snails. They are most easily 
seen in tidal pools along ocean coastlines. Their shells protect 
them from predators, reduce their physiological stress, and 
promote their reproductive success. Some shells are better than 
others in satisfying these desires, and as the animals grow they 
need to move to larger shells. Finding the right shell means the 
difference between life and death, or at least the difference 
between being cramped or cozy in one's portable domicile. 

A hermit crab will carefully inspect a new shell to assess 
its weight, size, and structure. Even after moving into a new 
shell, the animal will continue to test the shell for 
Suitability, and it will sometimes decide to move back into the 
old shell. Biologists who study this animal have discovered a 
complex pattern of behavior by which it evaluates the quality of 
a shell to decide how well it satisfies the animal's desires 
(Elwood and Neil 1992). 

The process of evaluation becomes even more intricate when 
hermit crabs fight over shells. Then they must assess not only 
the relative value of their shells but also the size, strength, 
and resoluteness of their opponents. This competition often 
displays a hierarchy in which the most dominant crab gets first 
choice of a shell. If the dominant crab moves into a new shell, 
the old shell is occupied by a less dominant crab, which creates 
another vacancy for a third crab, and so on down the hierarchy. 
Sociologists who study the social structure of “vacancy chains," 
in which resources are passed from one individual to another down 
a social hierarchy, have discovered remarkable similarities 
between hermit crabs occupying vacant shells left behind by more 
dominant crabs and human beings occupying jobs and houses left 
vacant by those of higher status (Chase 1991; Chase and DeWitt 


1988). 

Despite the greater complexity of the human situation, 
hermit crabs are like human beings and other animals in that 
their behavior conforms to the same normative structure: they 
have natural desires, they have natural capacities for gathering 
information relevant to their desires, and they are naturally 
inclined to do whatever seems to satisfy their desires according 
to their evaluation of the information. 

Among human beings the process of evaluation is often a 
social activity in which the individual members of a group 
express diverse opinions and try to agree on what would be best 
for the whole group. This might appear to distinguish human 
ethics from animal movement. Such striving for social consensus 
on a course of action is not, however, uniquely human. 

We know, for instance, that honey bees go through a complex 
decision-making process when they need to select a new nest site. 
Foragers who have located food (nectar or pollen), water for 
cooling the hive, or materials for repairing the hive engage in a 
symbolic dance inside the hive that conveys information about the 
direction, the distance, and the desirability of whatever they 
have found (compare Aristotle, HA 624a35-b12, and von Frisch 
1967, 6). When the population of the hive becomes too large, 
roughly half of the hive will leave the nest as a swarm seeking 
to colonize a new nest; and the same dance language will be used 
to decide on the best site (Gould 1993; Gould and Gould 1988; 
Seeley 1985; Winston 1987). 

Hundreds of scouts look for cavities in trees, bushes, and 
rocks that might be good sites for a new nest. They must 
consider many distinct qualities in evaluating a nest site--such 
as the volume of the cavity, its dryness, freedom from drafts, 
the size and location of the entrance, and distance from the 


parent nest. A scout may spend over an hour inspecting one 


cavity. When the scouts return to the swarm, the vigor of their 


dances signifies the quality of the cavities. 


Not only does each scout advertize her site, she also 


attends the dances for the other sites; and after inspecting the 


alternatives promoted with the most vigorous dances, she can be 
convinced to dance for a site other than the one she initially 
represented. Two dozen or more sites will be considered at the 
start. Over a period of days, the best sites win increasing 
Support until the scouts agree on one site as the best. In some 
cases, however, the scouts are divided into irreconcilable 
factions; and if no site is finally accepted, the swarm will form 
a nest in the open and eventually be destroyed by predators or 
the weather. Some biologists interpret this process of 
evaluation as indicating the democratic character of honey bee 
politics, because diverse preferences are weighed until a 
consensus forms (Gould and Gould 1988:26-28, 51-53, 65-67, 86-99, 
122). 

Like hermit crabs, honey bees demonstrate the normative 
structure of animal behavior even for animals with simple nervous 
Systems: they purposefully gather and evaluate information about 
their environment to decide how best to satisfy their desires. 
Honey bees also show us that some nonhuman animals can use 
complex systems of communication to make decisions as a group, so 
that their behavioral evaluations emerge from social agreement. 
Sometimes the process fails, they cannot agree, and they die 
prematurely. Nature endows them with desires and cognitive 
capacities but does not guarantee their success, which depends on 
hospitable circumstances and intelligent action. As with human 
beings, nature does not always provide these animals with what 
they need to fully actualize their natural ends. 

Many animals actualize their natural potentials only within 
social groups. Indeed, there may be no animal that is completely 
solitary throughout its entire life. In the most complex forms 
of animal societies, there is a division of labor in which 
different individuals performing different tasks collaborate in 
common endeavors. The hives of bees and other social insects 


show this social coordination through a division of tasks with a 
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degree of complexity approaching that of human communities. 
Aristotle even identifies the social insects as political animals 
(HA 487b31-88a14, 588a13-89a10, 623b1-29b4; Arnhart 1990).'’ For 
such animals, as for human beings, living in political 
communities is natural because it satisfies their natural desires 
and conforms to their natural capacities. That social and 
political life is good for them is a fact of their nature as 
suited for the kind of animals they are. 

Despite the similarities between a bee hive and a human 
community, the intricacy of the human brain and nervous system 
permits a flexibility in human social evaluation far beyond that 
of the social insects. To find a comparable level of social 


intelligence, we must look at our primate relatives. 


3. CARNAGE AT MONKEY HILL 
In 1925 over a hundred hamadryas baboons were released at “Monkey 
Hill," an enclosed area at the London Zoo. In this species, 
males aggressively herd females into harems that they defend 
against other males. Since there were only a few females at 
Monkey Hill--no more than six--the males fought bloody battles 
over the females. In the first six months, there were twenty- 
seven deaths, mostly caused by fighting. Within six years, most 
of the original population died from the violence. In 1932 Solly 
Zuckerman, in his book, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, told 


the story of this group as an illustration of the brutal violence 
that characterizes primate life. He suspected, however, that the 
social group at Monkey Hill was “unnatural," because "the unmated 
males were continuously and probably unnaturally exposed to a 


Situation conducive to social disruption" (1932:220). 


I use the following abbreviations for Aristotle's works: 
De Anima (DA), Eudemian Ethics (EE), Generation of Animals (GA), 
History of Animals (HA), Metaphysics (Meta), Movement of Animals 
(MA), Nicomachean Ethics (NE), Parts of Animals (PA), Physics 
(Ph), Politics (Pol), Rhetoric (R). 
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In the 1960s Hans Kummer's careful studies of hamadryas 
baboons in Ethiopia showed that although they are aggressive, the 
fighting of males in their natural habitat rarely results in 
killing. Kummer showed that males recognize one another's 


mates, and a respect for ownership inhibits males from fighting 


over their females (Kummer 1968, 1982; Kummer, Gotz, and Angst 


1974). If two hamadryas adult males are put into a cage with an 
adult female, they will fight over her. But if one of the males 
is allowed to develop a mating relationship with the female, and 
the other male is permitted to observe their interaction, the 
unmated male will not fight for the female when he is put into 
the cage with them. Baboons display a similar respect for 
possession in the ownership of food and other objects, which 
looks like a rudimentary precursor of the human ownership of 
property (Kummer 1991; Sigg and Falett 1985). 

Hamadryas baboons in the wild manifest a complex social 
organization (Sigg and Stolba 1981; Stammbach 1987). The 
fundamental social group consists of one male, his females, and 
their dependent offspring. These one-male units combine to form 
clans of individuals who interact with one another regularly, and 
the clans combine to form bands of individuals who forage 
together. Every morning, as each band prepares to leave its 
sleeping cliffs to forage for food and water, the baboons must 
decide the direction of their march and the location of the water 
hole where they will meet at noon for a rest stop. One male 
leader will move a few steps in one direction, and if the 
majority of the other male leaders agree, the band will move in 
that direction. Or the band may spit into clans moving in 
different directions, but then at noon the band wiil come 
together at the watering hole indicated by the initial direction 
of movement in the morning. Thus hamadryas baboons create a 
social order that allows them to cooperate in satisfying their 
physical and social desires. 

The abnormal conditions at Monkey Hill--particularly, the 


small proportion of females--induced a breakdown in the 
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restraints that normally inhibit male aggression from becoming 


bloody. Primatologist Frans de Waal describes the situation at 
Monkey Hill as an illustration of “animals under highly unnatural 
conditions, which prevented a normal solution to their problems" 
(1989:27). The Hobbesian disorder at Monkey Hill was “unnatural" 
because the abnormal circumstances disrupted the psychic 
mechanisms that normally sustain orderly social life among 
hamadryas baboons. 

De Waal thus employs an Aristotelian conception of nature as 
developed potential. Hamadryas baboons have natural desires and 
capacities that develop in their normal environments to support 
social life. The conditions that foster this development in the 
wild are "natural" in the sense that they allow these animals to 
satisfy their natural desires as guided by their natural 
cognitive capacities. The conditions at Monkey Hill were 
"unnatural" because they frustrated these natural inclinations in 
ways that became self-destructive. 

De Waal's normative distinction between "natural" and 
"unnatural" ways of life for hamadryas baboons and other primates 
arises from his scientific observations of primate behavior. As 
determined by the natural behavioral repertoire of the species, 
some ways of organizing a primate community are more naturally 
Satisfying for the animals than others. This is evident among 
zoo keepers who recognize the need for “environmental enrichment" 
in the handling of primates. Since primates are by nature 
intensely social and highly intelligent animals, they need 
complex social and intellectual stimulation to sustain their 
physical and mental health. Without such stimulation, they will 
not flourish, and they will not provide much satisfaction to 
human observers who want to study such animals (de Waal 
1989a:226-27). De Waal's own studies of chimpanzees at the 
Arnhem Zoo have shown that in the proper environment they will 
manifest a social intelligence comparable to that of human 
beings, which confirms Aristotle's conclusion that monkeys and 
apes are remarkably similar to human beings (HA 502a16-b26; 
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Arnhart 1990). 


4. POWER STRUGGLES IN ARNHEM 
Burgers' Zoo at Arnhem in the Netherlands has the largest captive 


colony of chimpanzees in the world. In the summer, some 25 


chimpanzees move freely in an open-air enclosure of roughly two 


acres, surrounded by a moat. In the evenings, they are moved to 
cages where they eat and sleep. During the winter, they live in 
a hall about one-twentieth the size of their summer island 
habitat. Their history in the 1970s and early 1980s has become 
famous through the writings of de Waal (1982, 1986, 1989a). 

In the summer of 1976, one of the adult males upset the 
social order of this chimpanzee community by challenging the 
power of the dominant male. Yeroen was at the top of the 
dominance hierarchy--the alpha male--as indicated by the 
submissive greeting gestures of the others. Individuals of lower 
status display a characteristic pattern of pant grunting and deep 
bowing towards those of higher status. The alpha male never 
displays such submissive gestures to anyone else. When Luit, 
another high-ranking male, stopped “greeting" Yeroen in the 
spring, this signaled the beginning of a struggle for power that 
would end on September lst, with Yeroen "greeting" Luit for the 
first time. Thus Yeroen fell from the top of the hierarchy, and 
Luit rose to become the new alpha male. At the same time, his 
ally Nikkie rose to become the second-in-command, the beta male. 
In the next year, 1977, Nikkie broke his old alliance and 
challenged Luit. By 1978, Nikkie had become the alpha male after 
forming a new alliance with Yeroen against Luit. 

The intricate maneuvering of ambitious individuals in 
pursuit of power and the eventual establishment of order through 
a balance of power led de Waal to describe this as “chimpanzee 
politics." Because of the resemblances to human politics, he 
concluded that this provided a Darwinian basis for Aristotle's 
claim that man is by nature a political animal: human political 


activity is rooted in the evolutionary history of primates (de 
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Waal 1982:211-12). 

De Waal's critics have questioned such comparisons of 
chimpanzees and human beings. His critics have also wondered 
whether the conditions at the Arnhem Zoo are too unique to 
justify broad conclusions about chimpanzee behavior in the wild 
(Falger 1989). Still, de Waal's research clearly confirms the 
remarkably complex social intelligence of chimpanzees in 
constructing and maintaining social structures adapted to 
variable historical conditions. The very uniqueness of the 
chimpanzee community at Arnhem manifests the amazing flexibility 
of chimpanzee social order. If the structure of every chimpanzee 
band is in some important respects a unique product of historical 
and ecological circumstances, then chimpanzees have some capacity 
for cultural diversity, which cannot be considered a solely human 
trait. 

Like all animals, chimpanzees gather and evaluate 
information about their environment as they seek to satisfy their 
natural desires. More clearly than many other animals, however, 
chimpanzees desire power and status within their community. 
Mature chimpanzees cannot flourish or even survive if they have 
not learned to recognize the relative status of the individuals 
in their community and to maneuver their way through a complex 
and ever-changing social network. Most adult males compete for 
higher status, although adult females can also be aggressive in 
the pursuit of power. At Arnhem, the alpha female--Mama--exerted 
influence over the whole community. But the adult males show the 
greatest interest in the opportunistic formation of alliances and 
coalitions that determines social dominance. 

Some males are more successful at this than others. Their 
success is never merely a consequence of superior physical 
strength, although that is important. Rather, a combination of 
innate dispositions, acquired skills, and advantageous 


opportunities allow some individuals to become an alpha male. 


The dominant chimpanzee must move adroitly in dealing both with 
other adult males who could take his position and with the rest 
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of the community influenced by his leadership. A stable social 
order depends on a balance of power among the potential 
competitors for alpha status and on the leadership's conformity 


to the social expectations of the whole group. De Waal sees the 


balance of power and the social expectations in chimpanzee 


communities as precursors of the human sense of morality (1989a, 
1989b, 1991, 1992), which would confirm Darwin's theory of the 
evolutionary roots of the moral sense. 

One measure of an alpha male's success is how well he 
performs what de Waal and other primatologists call his “control 
role." For example, immediately after Luit's rise to power in 
1976, he began to intervene in conflicts to support the weaker 
individuals. So, if Nikkie attacked Amber, an adult female who 
never could have beaten Nikkie, Luit would help her chase Nikkie 
away. In other conflicts, Luit began to intervene impartially by 
separating or pacifying individuals ina fight. While 
challenging Yeroen's dominance, Luit attacked the females to show 
that they could not rely on Yeroen to protect them. Once he took 
power, Luit could then assume the role of protector previously 
filled by Yeroen. The control of the dominant males, de Waal 
concludes, depends on giving. "They give protection to anyone 
who is threatened and receive respect and support in return" 
(1982:204). 

A informal rule of reciprocity prevails in a chimpanzee 
group. For example, individuals are expected to share food with 
those who beg for it. Those who refuse to give food on one 
occasion are less likely to receive food from others on future 
occasions. Even alpha males must share their food (de Waal 
1989b). 

Another informal rule of chimpanzee social life prohibits 
males from using their large and deadly canine teeth against 
other males or against females. When males fight, they bite, but 
they almost never use their canines. De Waal observed that when 
males did bite females with their canines, the victims would 


scream in a higher pitch, the whole group barked, and in some 
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cases a coalition of females would attack the male. 

On the night of September 12th, 1980, Yeroen and Nikkie used 
their canines with brutal power: Luit died from bites over his 
whole body, including his testicles. This was the first violent 
death in the history of Arnhem's chimpanzee colony. Afterwards, 
biting with the canines became more common, as if the escalation 
of violence in the struggle for power among the males had lowered 
the critical threshold for potentially lethal violence throughout 
the group. 

Thus, the social behavior of chimpanzees manifests a social 
order that combines hierarchy and equality. The dominant 
individuals can satisfy their desires for power and prestige, 
while the subordinate individuals can satisfy their desires for 
peace and security (Itani 1988; de Waal 1991). 

This order can break down from conflicts within the group, 
as is evident at Arnhem. Among wild chimpanzees, the social 
order can also be threatened by invaders from outside the group, 


as happened among the chimpanzees studied by Jane Goodall. 


5. A WAR IN GOMBE 
In the early 1960s, Goodall reported that the chimpanzees in the 
Gombe National Park in Tanzania were remarkably peaceful, 
confirming the common view that only human beings kill members of 
their own species. She then shocked the world in the 1970s with 
her reports of infanticide, cannibalism, and a pattern of killing 
between groups that resembled warfare (Goodall 1986). 

In 1972 Goodall saw that the group of chimpanzees she was 
observing had divided into two communities: a northern community 
based on the Kasakela valley and a southern community based on 
the Kahama valley. Later she observed that the adult males of 
each group patrolled the border areas between the communities. 
Chimpanzees are noisy animals, but when on patrol the males would 


keep completely silent, sometimes for hours, until they were back 


in their own central area. These patrolling males would look 


carefully for members of the other group, and when strangers were 
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found, they were the objects of aggressive attack. 


Early in 1974 the Kasakela males began moving south, and 
through a series of predatory raids, individuals of the Kahama 
community were killed until they were completely annihilated by 
1977, which allowed the Kasakela community to annex the Kahama 
territory. The Kasakela males would attack only when they 
outnumbered their opponents. If they found a roughly equal 
number of Kahama males, they would either avoid their opponents, 
or they would retreat after a bluffing display of aggression. In 
the pursuit of victims, males cooperated effectively to surround 
their prey just as they would in hunting animals for food. In 
fighting with strangers, they showed none of the inhibitions 
against killing that arise when they fight with members of their 
own group. 

After the conquest of the formerly Kahama territory, the 
Kasakela community confronted a more powerful opponent farther 
south, the Kalande community. It seemed that the Kahama 
community had been a buffer between these two groups. In 1979 
Kalande males began an invasion of the newly expanded Kasakela 
territory, forcing the Kasakela community to move back north. By 
1983 an increase in the number of mature Kasakela males permitted 
them to restore a rough balance of power with the Kalande 
community. A similar pattern of territoriality has been observed 
among the chimpanzees in the Mahale Mountains south of Gombe 
(Nishida 1979). 

Some critics of this research charge that much of this 
behavior has been stimulated by the artificial feeding of the 
chimpanzees by the observers, because the congregation of 
chimpanzees around a feeding station can create competitive 
conflicts that would not exist in natural conditions (Power 
1991). There is now evidence, however, that even wild 
chimpanzees who have not been artificially fed show behavior 
similar to that observed at Gombe and Mahale (Boesch and Boesch 
1989; McGrew 1991). 
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Can we say that chimpanzees engage in warfare comparable to 


that of human beings? The appropriate comparison would be not 


with human beings in large nations but with those who live in 
small tribal societies that are patrilineal (ancestry traced 
through the male line) and patrilocal (wives living with the kin 
groups of their husbands) (Boehm 1992; Chagnon 1983). Like the 
chimpanzees in Arnhem and Gombe, human beings in such tribal 
communities can manage conflicts within the group through 
informal controls that secure social order. But the human 
tendency to ethnocentrism and xenophobia reduces the inhibition 
against killing enemies perceived as strangers or even as 
subhuman animals. Just as human beings are inclined to 
pseudospeciation in which the enemy is hunted as prey and thus 
“dehumanized," the chimpanzees in Gombe seemed to treat members 
of other communities as prey animals and thus "dechimpized" 
(Goodall 1986:532). 

This might confirm Darwin's belief that human morality 
emerged from the complex cooperation within groups competing with 
other groups, and thus only gradually and with great difficulty 
does human moral concern expand to embrace ever-larger groups. 
Throughout human history, justice has meant helping one's friends 
and harming one's enemies. Darwin explained: “It is no argument 
against savage man being a social animal, that the tribes 
inhabiting adjacent districts are almost always at war with each 
other; for the social instincts never extend to all the 
individuals of the same species" (1871:I, 85; 1936b:480). 

Even in nonliterate, tribal societies, human beings can use 
their capacities for conceptual abstraction and verbal language 
to formulate abstract rules of social order far beyond the 
capacities of chimpanzees. This would seem to allow human beings 
to manage intergroup conflict more effectively than chimpanzees. 
Human societies can develop elaborate rules for ritualizing 
conflicts to avoid violence, for channelling violence through 
concepts of “just war," and for ending violence through 
negotiated settlements. 
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But these same human capacities for abstract reasoning and 


moral judgment also make possible intensive, large-scale warfare 


of a sort that is not seen among chimpanzees. When chimpanzee 
males on patrol confront an equally strong group of males from 
the opposing group, their fear inclines them to retreat after a 
bluffing display. Human males, by contrast, can be habituated to 
believe that it is courageous and honorable to face death on the 
battlefield in the service of their communities, and thus their 
fear of dishonor and shame can overcome their fear of injury and 
death, so that they will fight wars of mass destruction. One of 
the purposes, and perhaps even the original purpose, of human 
morality is to promote and justify the xenophobic slaughter of 
strangers. 

Still, human warfare can sometimes bring into view some of 
the noblest inclinations of human nature. The most eloquent 
declaration of American moral principles, for example, is a 


declaration of war. 


6. A REVOLUTION IN PHILADELPHIA 
When in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation.--We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.--That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 


Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
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governed,--That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future security.--Such has been the patent 
sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
Systems of Government. The history of the present King 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. 
To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid 
world. (Jefferson 1984:19-20) 

Now we are far away from the world of hermit crabs, honey 
bees, and chimpanzees. The human capacities for verbal language 
and conceptual abstraction allow for deliberative statements of 
moral principles, which show a kind of moral reasoning that 
Aristotle, Jefferson, and Darwin recognize as unique to human 
beings as moral animals. And yet, we can still see in the 


Declaration of Independence the same normative structure that 


characterizes all animal movement in the interplay of desiring, 


knowing, and evaluating. 
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By nature the first and strongest desire of human beings is 
to preserve their lives. Like other animals, human beings exist 


only so long as they choose those courses of action that sustain 
life. In doing this, they desire some control over their lives, 
some freedom to choose what seems most likely to support life. 
And as the final end of their desires, they act according to some 
conception of happiness as a whole life well-lived. To speak of 
the equal natural rights of human beings is one way to recognize 
these natural desires as belonging to all members of the human 
species--life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

As social animals, human beings satisfy these desires in 
various communities: individuals come to identify themselves as 
belonging to one people separated from others. Within each 
community, a few individuals desire positions of leadership or 
status. They are the kind of people who led the American 
Revolution, who at the end of the Declaration of Independence 
identified themselves as "the representatives of the United 
States of America," acting “in the name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies." The great multitude of the 
people must submit to the rule by an ambitious few. It was 
commonly assumed by the revolutionary and constitutional founders 
of the American regime that even in a democratic republic the 
positions of greatest influence and the offices of government 
would be filled by the "natural aristocracy," by those who were 
naturally ambitious for power, fame, and glory (Adair 1974; 
Storing 1981:I, 44, II, 235, 266-67, 379-80, V, 20). The best 
institutions are those that constrain the ambitious few to serve 
the people and avoid tyranny. As in a well-ordered chimpanzee 
community, the few are permitted to rule, while the many are 
protected from oppression and violence. 

All animals must gather and assess information about their 
environment relevant to their desires, and those animals who live 
in a intricate social environment must develop a complex social 
intelligence for gathering and assessing social information. 


This information can be conveyed among primates and other social 
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animals through posture, gestures, and calls. In addition to 


such animal signals, human beings use verbal language to convey 


social information through abstract symbols. The social and 
political life of human beings is largely a rhetorical activity 
in which people "declare the causes" that justify their social 
behavior. Human beings are the most political animals because 
they are the only rhetorical animals (Arnhart 1981). 

Although the rhetorical symbolism of a moral and political 
statement like the Declaration of Independence is uniquely human, 
it can still be seen as a distinctly human way to solve a problem 
shared with other social animals: how to secure social order by 
managing the conflicts and confluences of desires among 
individuals struggling for power and resources. Both chimpanzees 
and human beings solve this problem at one level through what 
could be called “order without law" (Goodall 1983; Ellickson 
1991). Contrary to Hobbes's claim, social order among animals as 
contentious as human beings does not require a centralized 
government that makes and enforces laws. In chimpanzee and human 
societies, most conflicts are settled through informal 
expectations of social cooperation: for example, chimpanzee males 
are expected not to use their canines in fights with other 
chimpanzees; dominant individuals are expected to pacify 
conflicts within the group; a human owner of livestock is held 
responsible for the acts of his animals; and so on. Even at this 
level of social order, however, human beings differ from 
chimpanzees in that human communities can use language to 
formulate social expectations deliberately as abstract norms or 
rules (de Waal 1991; Boehm 1983). 

Once human beings moved from predominantly hunter-gatherer 
societies to predominantly agricultural societies, they reached a 
new level of social order--the centralized state. When 
“governments are instituted among men," human beings achieve a 
complexity of civilization unattainable by other animals. But 
even if instituted to secure human desires, centralized 


governments and the coercive laws they enforce can become 
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oppressive. The American Indians, Jefferson observed, “never 


submitted themselves to any laws, any coercive power, any shadow 


of government," so that "their only controls are their manners" 
and their “moral sense of right and wrong." And as imperfect as 
such a primitive society must be, “were it made a question, 
whether no law, as among the savage Americans, or too much law, 
as among the civilized Europeans, submits man to the greatest 
evil, one who has seen both conditions of existence would 
pronounce it to be the last; and that the sheep are happier of 
themselves, than under the care of the wolves" (Jefferson 
1984:220). To combine the civilization made possible by 
centralized government and the freedom traditionally found in 
small tribal communities was the great end of Jefferson's 
political thought. 

Despite his respect for the American Indians, Jefferson 
charged King George in the Declaration of Independence with 
inciting the attacks of “the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions." Like other American statesmen of 
his time, he believed that the conflicts between the white 
settlers and the Indians, often provoked by the avarice and 
brutality of the whites, would not end until the Indians were 
either assimilated or conquered. These two ways of life were too 
divergent to permit the whites and the Indians to live near one 
another as separate peoples. Jefferson urged the Indians to give 
up their hunter-gatherer culture and adopt an agricultural way of 
life. He also hoped that intermarriage between Indians and 
whites would remove the racial differences (Jefferson 1984:21-22, 
559-66, 1113-20, 1311-13; Lerner 1987). Jefferson was not a 
xenophobic Indian-hater who believed the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian. But neither was he a sentimental humanitarian who 
thought whites and Indians could live side by side in peace if 
only they learned to love one another. The preceding two hundred 
and fifty years of contact between European settlers and American 


Indians had suggested that such humanitarian harmony would be 
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unattainable. 


7. ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

When Christopher Columbus landed in the New World in 1492, he was 
welcomed by a native king, who greeted the sailors with food and 
all the other provisions they needed. A year later Spanish 
settlers began to arrive. In a few years, the same Indian king 
saw his people persecuted, enslaved, or killed. He fled to the 
mountains and died while trying to escape the conquering 
Christian soldiers. 

In 1542, Bartolomé de las Casas, a Dominican Bishop who had 


lived many years in America, wrote A Brief Account of the 


Devastation of the Indies, which he sent to Charles I of Spain, 


who was also Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor. Las Casas 

reported that many of the Spaniards arriving in America were men 
who immediately behaved like ravening wild beasts, 
wolves, tigers, or lions that had been starved for many 
days .. . they are still acting like ravening beasts, 
killing, terrorizing, afflicting, torturing, and 
destroying the native peoples, doing all this with the 
strangest and most varied new methods of cruelty, never 
seen or heard of before. (1974b, 39) 

Las Casas explained this behavior as caused by the insatiable 

greed and ambition of the Spanish in their lust for gold and 

power. 


And also, those lands are so rich and felicitous, the 


native peoples so meek and patient, so easy to subject, 


that our Spaniards have no more consideration for them 
than beasts. .. . But I should not say “than beasts," 
for, thanks be to God, they have treated beasts with 
some respect; I should say instead like excrement on 
the public squares. (1974b, 41-42) 
In fact, the dogs that the Spanish introduced to the New World 
were often treated better than the Indians. Many times the 
Spanish used their dogs to hunt Indians; and when they caught 
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their human prey, they would cut their bodies to pieces and feed 
them to the hungry dogs. As a result of such cruelty, Las Casas 
estimated that as many as 20 million Indians died during the 
first fifty years of the Spanish conquest. Some historians 
believe he was too conservative, and that 20 million died in 
Mexico alone. 

Las Casas tells the story of an Indian in Cuba who fled from 
the Spanish. When he was finally caught and tied to a stake to 
be burned alive, a Franciscan friar told him there was still 
enough time left to become a Christian and go to Heaven instead 
of Hell. The Indian asked if all Christians went to Heaven. 
When told that they did, he replied that he would gladly go to 
Hell. 

The similarities between the annihilation of the Indians in 


the New World and the annihilation of the Kahama community in 


Gombe are disturbing. What lesson should we draw? The political 


realist could see this as confirmation of Machiavelli's teaching. 
Indeed, Frans de Waal (1982) has argued that comparing 
chimpanzees and human beings reveals the Machiavellian reality of 
politics as social manipulation to secure and maintain power. 

The only difference is that chimpanzees are more honest in that 
they do not use moral language to hide their selfish motives. 

But even if this is partially true, it cannot be the whole 
truth, because we must explain the activity of human beings like 
Las Casas who can appeal to standards of natural justice to 
condemn tyrannical cruelty. For fifty years Las Casas argued in 
appeals to the Spanish authorities that the conquest of the 
Indians violated natural right. And although his arguments never 
succeeded completely, they provoked an endless public debate that 
influenced Spanish policy in America. Neither Goodall nor de 
Waal has given us evidence that chimpanzees engage in such moral 
argumentation. 

The Kantian idealist would see moral reasoning as a uniquely 
human capacity through which human beings can conquer their 


animal instincts. Although chimpanzees and human beings may be 


Similar in their natural desires, only human beings are free as 


rational agents to obey a moral law that transcends the laws of 
nature. Biologists such as Thomas Huxley and George Williams 
have taken this position. Human beings are evil insofar as they 
follow the selfish inclinations of human nature as shaped by 
natural selection. So only the human power of moral idealism can 
overcome biological nature. As Williams says, human beings can 
create “the human artifice that can save humanity from human 
nature" (1988:402). 

And yet, the idea of saving humanity from human nature is 
both absurd and dangerous--absurd because it is self- 
contradictory, and dangerous because it is suicidal. What would 
motivate human beings to follow an ideal that is contrary to all 
of their natural desires? Like Kant, Williams assumes that the 
ultimate norm is the Golden Rule: One should do unto others as 
one would wish them to do unto oneself. Yet to give this rule 
any content we must ask, What ought one properly to wish others 
to do unto oneself? And we cannot answer that question without 
considering the natural human desires. 

Moreover, to assume that that the indiscriminate love of all 
humanity is the highest moral imperative ignores the 
preconditions for any human sociality whatsoever. Social bonding 
requires boundaries: for every "we" there must be a "they." 

Oddly enough, when human beings fight as members of opposing 
groups, they show their social nature: the intensity of their 
aggression against those outside the group reflects the intensity 
of their group loyalty. If human beings had no desire for group 
membership, they would be utterly asocial animals. 

The Spanish conquest of the Indians manifested a natural 
human tendency to cruelty between groups. But Las Casas could 
argue for extending human sympathy to embrace outsiders. The 
human cognitive capacities for language and deliberation can be 
used to expand notions of fairness developed within small groups 
to include larger groups. And although the attachment of human 


beings to those close to them will always be stronger than to 
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those far away, it is possible to elicit some humanitarian 
sympathy by showing what all human beings share as fellow human 
beings. We continue Las Casas's rhetorical appeal to a universal 
human nature when we speak today of "human rights" as a standard 
for judging political regimes. 


The cultural relativist, however, would scorn this appeal to 


a universal human nature. Unlike chimpanzees human beings are 


cultural animals; and while there may be a species-specific 
uniformity among chimpanzees, the diversity of human cultures 
creates such variety in ways of life that there can be little or 
no natural uniformity among human beings. Such an argument is 
commonly made by cultural anthropologists. According to Clifford 
Geertz, anthropologists “were the first to insist that we see the 
lives of others through lenses of our own grinding and that they 
look on ours through ones of their own" (1984, 275). And yet, we 
might ask, through what lenses did the anthropologists see this? 
Are there anthropological lenses that transcend all cultural 
lenses? If people cannot critically examine their own cultures 
in comparison with others, how is anthropology possible? 

Las Casas made his own contribution to anthropology when he 
compiled the first systematic record of the native cultures of 


America, Historia de las Indias. He concluded that the Europeans 


who saw the Indians as barbarians and natural slaves were looking 
at them through lenses that distorted their sight (Fagan 1984; 
Pagden 1982). By recognizing this distortion, he argued, people 
could adjust their lenses to see the common human nature of 
Indians and Europeans. Despite cultural differences, Indians and 
Europeans were human beings. They were members of the same 
species, with the desires and cognitive capacities natural to the 
species. They were by nature political animals. 

Drawing from the works of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, Las 
Casas insisted that as a matter of natural right, all human 
beings must be treated with the respect appropriate to their 
nature as political animals (Carro 1971). If the Spanish wished 


to offer the Indians the benefits of European civilization and 
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the Christian religion, they were obligated by nature to rely not 
on force but on persuasion. He declared: "No nation exists 
today, nor could exist, no matter how barbarous, fierce, or 
depraved its customs may be, which may not be attracted and 
converted to all political virtues and to all the humanity of 
domestic, political, and rational man" (Hanke 1974:157). 

Juan Ginés de Sepulveda, the most important opponent of Las 
Casas, could also cite Aristotle, however, in contending that the 
American Indians were natural slaves. Debating Sepulveda before 
the Spanish judges of the Royal Council convoked at Valladolid in 
1550, Las Casas (1974a:25-53) responded by arguing that, as 
understood by Aristotle, human beings are by nature rational and 
political animals, and therefore the natural slave, who lacks 
this rational and political capacity, must be a rare freak or 
mistake of nature that falls short of the common nature of man. 

A man who from birth cannot live as a political animal is like a 
man born blind or crippled. Consequently, it is impossible for 
an entire race or nation to lack that knowledge and ability for 
self-rule that distinguishes human beings from other animals. 
Moreover, it is certainly true that the American Indians had a 
rich social and political history long before the Spanish 
conquests. 

Thus does Las Casas point to an ambiguity in Aristotle's 
comments on slavery that is often overlooked by less careful 
readers: Aristotle's putative defense of slavery sets up 
standards for natural slavery that could never be satisfied in 
practice. By his own standards any practicable system of slavery 
would have to be judged as merely conventional rather than 
natural (Arnhart 1993, 58-60). This ambiguity in Aristotle's 
text points to an ambiguity inherent in human slavery: no system 
of slavery can escape the contradiction of treating some human 
beings as if they were not human. 


The debate between Sepulveda and Las Casas illustrates the 


tension in human moral reasoning between group morality and 


universal morality (Maxwell 1990). Human beings are naturally 
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inclined to distinguish between "us" and "them," those who belong 
to the group and those outside it. In its most extreme form, 
this inclines us to treat those outside our group as subhuman 


animals who do not deserve to be treated as fellow human beings. 
Of course, we can recognize the universal humanity that unites 
all members of our species. In arguing that “all mankind are 
one," Las Casas appealled to Aristotle's formulation that all 
human beings are by nature rational and political animals, in the 
light of which the American Indians could be seen as fully human. 
But our humanitarian sympathies tend to be weaker than our more 
immediate attachments to those bound to us by kinship, 
friendship, or group membership. This can create tragic 
conflicts--particularly in war--in which justice means helping 
one's friends and harming one's enemies. 

In contrast to the modern Kantian assumption that morality's 
highest expression is the impartial love of all humanity, an 
Aristotelian ethics of desire would support Thomas Aquinas's 


reading of the Biblical commandment to “love thy neighbor as 


thyself" as meaning that “those who are nearer to us are to be 
loved more" (Summa Theologica II-II, q. 44, a. 8, ad 3). 


Therefore, Thomas explains, “we must say that friendship among 
blood relations is based on their connection by natural origin, 
the friendship of fellow-citizens on their civic fellowship, and 
the friendship of those who are fighting side by side on the 
comradeship of battle. Hence in matters pertaining to nature we 
should love our kindred most, in matters concerning relations 
between citizens, we should prefer our fellow-citizens, and on 
the battlefield our fellow soldiers" (Summa Theologica II-II, q. 
26,. @. 


Similarly, Aristotle sees the moral and political 


obligations of human beings as a series of concentric circles 
around the individual. Insofar as justice coincides with 
friendship, the claims of justice vary in proportion to the 
nearness of attachment (NE 1155a16-29, 1159b25-60a8, 1165a14-36). 
The strength of one's obligations depend on the strength of one's 
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desires. One's obligations are stronger to closer relatives than 
to more distant ones, and stronger to close friends and fellow 
citizens than to strangers, although there can be some friendly 
attachment to all members of one's species based on shared 
humanity (compare Masters 1989a). As a biologist, Aristotle 
affirms the unity of humankind as one species, “simple and having 
no differentiation" (HA 490b18). He believes there can be a kind 
of sympathy among animals of the same species, and this is 
especially true for human beings, so that "we praise those who 
love their fellow human beings." This is possible because the 
experiences we share as human beings cross cultural boundaries. 
“In one's travels,“ Aristotle observes, “one can see the 
recognition and affiliation that link every human being to every 
other human being" (NE 1155a20-23). 

Still, the humanitarian desires of human beings will always 
be difficult to cultivate and almost always weaker than their 
egoistic, their nepotistic, and their patriotic desires. This 
explains the mistake of Plato's Socrates in proposing the 
community of wives and children and the communal ownership of 
property: it is unreasonable to ignore the natural love of 
oneself and one's own that makes it difficult for people to live 
together if they must share everything (Pol 1262b22-25, 1263a41- 
b41). In fact, Socrates concedes that even in the best political 
community the warriors would have to be taught that justice is 
doing good to friends and harm to enemies (Plato, Republic 332a- 
e, 375a-e, 469b-d; Cleitophon 410b). 


8. THE ORGANIZATION OF DESIRE 
When hermit crabs, honey bees, baboons, chimpanzees, and human 
beings move, they are moved by desire. "Desire" is the best 
English word for the Greek word orexis, a noun that Aristotle 


coined from a Greek verb that means to "grasp for" or "stretch 


out for." He thought that orexis was the source of all voluntary 


animal movement, including human action. When animals move, they 


reach out for something in the world. 
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According to Aristotle, desire moves animals in diverse ways 
(DA 432a15-34a22; MA 700b4-702b12; NE 1109b30-1114b25, 1139al1- 
39b12; Rh 1368b27-69b17). Some desires depend on rational 


calculation or deliberation, but other desires arise from 


appetites and emotions that involve little reasoning. Some 


cognitive awareness is always required for voluntary movement, 
because an object of desire moves an animal only when the animal 
is somehow aware of the object. But cognition by itself cannot 
move an animal. The ultimate cause of movement is always desire. 
Animals pursue what appears pleasurable and thus desirable 
and flee what appears painful and thus undesirable. They can be 
mistaken, however. What appears desirable can turn out to be 
undesirable. Just as human beings need prudence or practical 
judgment to decide what is truly desirable in particular 
circumstances calling for action, so do some nonhuman animals 
display prudence insofar as they have some capacity for 
forethought in planning the satisfaction of their desires (NE 
1141a22-29; HA 611a16, 612a3, 612b1, 614b18, 618a26; PA 648a6-8). 
Nonhuman animals and human children are thus capable of 
voluntary or intentional movement insofar as they act to satisfy 
their desires based on their beliefs about the objects of desire. 
Human adults differ from other animals, however, in that the 
human capacities for deliberative imagination and deliberative 
choice allow them to structure their desires to conform to some 
plan of a whole life well lived. Desires often come into 
conflict with one another, and the conflicts occur within each 
person, between people of the same group, and between people of 
different groups. Human beings are unique as moral agents 
because they are capable of deliberately organizing their desires 
over a complete life to mediate these conflicts. Both Aristotle 
and Darwin (1936b, 471, 482-83, 912-13) contend that human beings 
are naturally ethical animals because they can deliberately 
arrange their desires in some coherent order so that they can 
live harmoniously both within themselves and with one another. 


By reflectively comparing their desires as they emerge over the 
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entire course of life, human beings can judge some desires as 
more enduring or more important than others, and then they can 
resolve that they ought to order their lives to satisfy those 
desires that are most central to their lives. Ethics is the 
organization of desire. 

Ethical problems arise when we are confused--either within 
ourselves and with others--about the organization of desire. 
Such confusion can have four causes: fallible beliefs about 
circumstances, fallible beliefs about desires, variable 
circumstances, and variable desires. 


Fallible beliefs about circumstances. We can be mistaken 


about the circumstances of action. We cannot properly satisfy 
our desires if we cannot accurately identify the relevant 
opportunities and threats in our physical and social environment. 
Many of our ethical disagreements are disagreements about the 
factual conditions of our lives. Much of the debate between Las 
Casas and Sepulveda turned on factual questions about the state 
of affairs in the New World. Similarly, over half of the 
Declaration of Independence is a statement of what Jefferson 
claims are the "facts" of British conduct in America. 


Fallible beliefs about desires. We can be mistaken about 


what is desirable for us in at least three ways. We can 
mistakenly desire something that is a partial good as if it were 
the only good. We can mistakenly desire something good as a 
means as if it were an end in itself. And we can mistakenly 
desire something that appears good although in fact it is harmful 
for us. 


Variable circumstances. There can be no invariable rules 


for satisfying human desires because the circumstances of human 
action are variable. Differences in the moral practices of 
individuals and societies can reflect differences in their 
physical and social conditions. We can condemn those individuals 
and societies who fail to make the best use of the resources 


available to them. But people in harsh circumstances may live 


bad lives through no fault of their own. That is why prudence is 
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required in judging how best to satisfy human desires in 
particular cases. 


Variable desires. As is true for any animal species, human 


beings manifest certain natural desires that are typical for the 


Species. Yet there are at least three sources of variability. 
There is some normal genetic variability, such as temperamental 
differences and differences due to age and sex. There is some 
abnormal genetic variability insofar as some pathological 
dispositions are inborn. And there is some variability from 
abnormal circumstances that frustrate the normal development of 
natural desires, such as disorders of personality from early 
social deprivation or abuse. 

Yet to justify my distinctions between what is "normal" and 
“abnormal,” “healthy” and “pathological,” in human conduct, I 
need to clarify the conception of "nature" that supports my 
ethical naturalism. 


PART TWO: THE NATURE OF NATURALISM 


In arguing for rooting ethics in the natural desires, I risk 
being accused of having a naive view of nature that ignores the 
fact that most of what makes life bearable for human beings comes 
not from raw nature but from human artifice. As John Locke 
pointed out, nature provides us with acorns, water, and leaves, 
while human labor produces bread, wine, and cloth. Since the 
latter three commodities often appear on my shopping lists, I 
should explain that my proposed “return to nature" does not 
renounce the benefits of human art and convention. In this 
second part of my paper, I will explain my concept of nature, and 
then show how that concept of nature can sustain the sort of 
ethical naturalism defended by Aristotle, Jefferson, and Darwin. 


1. NURTURING NATURE 
“Nature” has many different meanings. I assume a complex 


conception of nature as both original potential and developed 
potential. While we commonly separate nature and nurture or 
nature and art, animal nature--including human nature--must be 
nurtured if it is to reach its natural completion. This 
ambiguity is evident in the linguistic history of "nature" and 
related words (Cropsey 1977; Klein 1985; Lewis 1967). We say the 
nature of something is its original or innate condition, what it 
is if nothing is done to it. Yet we also say the nature of 
something is its characteristic or normal state when it has 
developed its mature form. Understanding nature as original 
potential may require a sharp distinction between nature and art. 
While understanding nature as developed potential may require 
conceiving of art as sometimes the completion or imitation of 
nature. A body healing itself on its own is natural in the first 
sense. A body healing itself with the aid of a doctor's art is 
natural in the second sense. 

According to the first sense, a man's nature is what he is 
at birth--his original potentialities or inclinations--before any 
habituation or learning. According to the second sense, however, 
we could say a man's nature is to become a rational, ethical, and 
political animal as the completion of his inborn inclinations, 
social habits, and individual judgments. In the pursuit of their 
natural ends, all animals seek the conditions that will satisfy 
their desires as guided by their cognitive awareness of threats 
and opportunities in their environment. For some animals this 
requires extensive learning and habituation, so that their nature 
is fulfilled through art. Human beings differ only in the 
complexity of their desires and capacities, and in their unique 
capacity for deliberately acting in the light of some conception 
of a whole life well-lived as the fullest and most coherent 


satisfaction of their desires. 


We often assume that human beings are unique in their 


dependence on nurture and artifice for the full development of 
their nature. That is not true. Monkeys and apes, for example, 


are by nature such intensely social animals that their natural 
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development depends on social learning. Wolfgang Kohler, in his 


classic book, The Mentality of Apes, concluded that because 


social experience was so important for stimulating the natural 
capacities of chimpanzees, "it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that a chimpanzee kept in solitude is not a real chimpanzee at 
all" (1927:282). Harry Harlow's famous laboratory experiments 
with rhesus monkeys deprived of maternal bonding demonstrated how 
social deprivation impeded the emotional growth of such animals 
(1986). And Jane Goodall's observations of wild chimpanzees have 
shown the same social needs. To satisfy their natural desires 
and develop their natural capacities, chimpanzees must acquire 
social habits and social intelligence. They must learn first 
from their mothers and then from other members of their community 
an intricate repertoire of social skills. “The infant is not 
born with built-in responses that will dictate his behavior in 
complex social situations," Goodall explains, “he learns by trial 
and error, social facilitation, observation and imitation, and 
practice" (1986:568). For example, whether a young male succeeds 
in rising to the top of the dominance hierarchy will depend on 
how well he has learned the tricks of clever manuevering within 
an intricate social network. 

Furthermore, the habits and skills learned by chimpanzees 
vary from one community to another. Tool-use, for instance, is 
highly variable. In some chimpanzee communities, mothers teach 
their children how to crack nuts using stones suitable as anvils 
and hammers; in other communities, this is not done, although 
both the nuts and the stones are easily available (Boesch and 
Boesch 1989; Boesch 1991; Goodall 1986:560-64; McGrew 1992; 
Peterson and Goodall 1993). In some groups, chimpanzees have 
learned to eat plants containing drugs to treat parasites and 
disease; and there is growing evidence that other animals as well 
have discovered the art of medicine (Gibbons 1992; Nishida 1990). 
Goodall and other primatologists believe these and many other 
cultural traditions may have originated from the discoveries of 


highly intelligent individuals who passed on their knowledge to 


other members of their community. 


The evidence for cultural diversity among chimpanzees and 


other primates has suggested to some scientists the need to 
develop a “cultural primatology." But the very concept of 
“culture" was originated to designate a uniquely human invention 
that transcended nature. The subject of "culture," it has been 
commonly assumed, belongs not to a "natural science" like 
primatology but to the “social sciences" or the "humanities." 
When primatologists and other biologists challenge the radical 
separation of nature and culture, in suggesting that culture may 
express the nature of some animals, they are moving, whether they 
realize it or not, away from a tradition of social theory 
initiated by Thomas Hobbes and towards an older tradition 


initiated by Aristotle. 


2. NATURE AND CULTURE 
Is it true, as Aristotle declared, that man is by nature a 
political animal? Against Aristotle's claim, Hobbes argued that 
moral and political order was not a work of nature but a work of 
art, because it was a uniquely human artifice by which human 
beings escaped their natural state, which was a condition of war 


(Leviathan, chaps. 13, 17; De Cive, chap. 5). The importance of 


this choice between Aristotle and Hobbes was recognized by some 
of the early founders of the modern social sciences, such as 


Alfred Espinas in Des Societes animales (1878), the first 


doctoral dissertation in sociology at the University of Paris. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, Immanuel Kant 

continued the Hobbesian tradition by formulating the modern 

concept of culture (Critique of Judgment, secs. 83-84). Culture 


is that distinctly human realm of artifice in which human beings 
escape their natural animality to express their rational humanity 
as the only beings who have a “supersensible faculty" for moral 
freedom. Through culture, human beings free themselves from the 
laws of nature. Although culture has become a fuzzy concept in 
the social sciences, it retains all of the central features 
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prescribed by Kant. (1) Culture is uniquely human. (2) It is 


uniquely human because man is the only rational being: "the only 


being on earth," Kant insisted, “which has an understanding and, 
consequently, a faculty of setting arbitrary purposes before 
itself." (3) Culture is an autonomous human invention that 
transcends nature. (4) Culture is the only source of moral 
values. 

At the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, this Hobbesian-Kantian understanding of 
culture entered anthropology, sociology, and the other newly 


emerging social sciences. In 1871, Edward Tylor in Primitive 


Culture defined culture as "that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, law, morals, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society" 
(1871:I, 1). Now textbooks on "cultural" anthropology begin with 
Tylor's definition as having “established culture as a separate 
field for investigation that could be studied apart from 
psychology or biology, since cultural phenomena were believed to 
have their own laws" (Barnouw 1978:4). Alfred Kroeber, one of 
founders of modern anthropology, insisted, in his classic essay 
of 1917, "The Superorganic," that there is an “abyss," an 
“eternal chasm," between the organic and the cultural. To the 
organic realm belong heredity and instinct, which human beings 
share with other animals. To the cultural realm belong tradition 
and learning, which are uniquely human. Culture, Kroeber 
believed, is "the thing in man that is supra-animal" (1917:205). 
He even went so far as to insist that the "so-called social 
insects" such as bees and ants are not really social animals at 
all, because they lack the capacity for social learning that is 
possessed only by human beings (1917:176-77). 

By the 1930s and 1940s, this concept of culture was commonly 
accepted in the social sciences (Degler 1991). It supported a 
professional separation in the intellectual disciplines by which 
the humanities and the social sciences were separated from the 


natural sciences. In the language of nineteenth-century German 
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theorists, the "sciences of the spirit" (Geisteswissenschaften) 
were separated from the “sciences of nature" 


(Naturwissenschaften). For a variety of reasons, however, 


scholars and scientists in recent decades have cast doubt on this 
sharp dichotomy between nature and culture, animality and 
humanity, facts and values. 

One reason for the popularity of the concept of culture was 
that it seemed to promote social reform. If there are no “innate 
ideas," if human nature is a "blank slate" on which culture can 
write almost anything, this appeared to allow unlimited progress 
through controlling the process of social learning to channel 
human behavior in whatever direction we might wish. But which 
direction? Why should we choose one pattern of cultural learning 
over another? If our values are culturally determined, so that 
there is no standard against which culture can be measured, how 
can we judge any culture as better or worse than another? At 
least, cultural relativism seemed to promote one value--the 
toleration of cultural diversity seemed better than ethnocentric 
intolerance. Some people, however, have noticed the fallacy in 
this inference. If all cultures are equal, then every culture is 
equally free to be ethnocentric. After all, isn't the 
condemnation of ethnocentrism itself only a bias of Western 
European intellectuals? 

The nihilistic consequences of cultural relativism have 
become evident in the work of popular philosophers like Richard 
Rorty, who dismisses any conception of human rights or human 
dignity because this falsely presumes the existence of a 
“supercommunity"--"“humanity as such"--beyond the particular 
communities in which people really live (1983:583). 
"Socialization," he explains, “goes all the way down, and who 
gets to do the socializing is often a matter of who manages to 
kill whom first" (1989:185). Far from promoting cosmopolitan 


humanitarianism, it now seems that cultural relativism denies 


that there is anything in human nature to resist the tyranny of a 


"socialization process" that goes "all the way down." 
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By contrast, new research in the natural and social sciences 
suggests that human nature is not formless matter that can take 
on any shape imposed by cultural conditioning. For instance, 


despite the cultural diversity among human beings, there is much 


evidence for “human universals," recurrent patterns in human 
behavior that occur in some form in all or most human societies 
(Brown 1991; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989). Much of the diversity among 
human groups can now be explained just as a zoologist would 
explain the diversity among different populations of animals 
belonging to the same species: a species-specific repertoire of 
behavioral propensities will be expressed in diverse ways 
conforming to the social and ecological circumstances of the 
animal group. Indeed, as I have already indicated, there is 
growing evidence of cultural diversity among many nonhuman 
species, particularly among the primates most closely related to 
human beings. 


Biologist John T. Bonner, in The Evolution of Culture in 


Animals (1980), defines culture as "the transfer of information 
by behavioral means, most particularly by the process of teaching 
and learning," in contrast to "the transmission of genetic 
information passed by the direct inheritance of genes from one 
generation to the next" (10). Similarly, John Spuhler defines 
culture as "a biological adaptation with a nongenetic mode of 
inheritance depending on symbolic content rather than on a fusion 
of gametes" (1959:12). Although this might seem to correspond to 
Kroeber's distinction between the cultural and the organic, 
Bonner argues that some nonhuman animals exhibit cultural 
behavior. He therefore denies the traditional concept of culture 
as defined by its separation from biological nature: “Culture, 
as I have defined it, is a property achieved by living organisms. 
Therefore in this sense it is as biological as any other function 
of an organism, for’instance, respiration or locomotion. Since I 
am stressing the way information is transmitted, we could call 
one cultural evolution and the other genetical evolution with the 


understanding that they are both biological in the sense they 
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both involve living organisms" (1980:10-11). By thus presenting 
culture as a natural biological activity that human beings share 


with other animals, hasn't Bonner rejected the concept of culture 
formulated by Kant and introduced into the social sciences by 
Kroeber and others? 

As an alternative to modern culturalism, I argue for an 
Aristotelian naturalism founded on modern biology. Rather than a 
radical separation of nature and culture that tries to take human 
beings out of nature, an Aristotelian understanding of human 
nature would allow us to see the moral and political life of 
human beings as an expression of their nature. 

I believe my defence of ethical and political naturalism as 
rooted in Darwinian biology is an Aristotelian argument, although 


it is not Aristotle's argument in every detail. Aristotle had no 


theory of the evolutionary origin of species, and in other 
important respects, modern Darwinian biology departs from 
Aristotle's biology. Nevertheless, much of Aristotle's biology 
is still compatible with modern biological research. "Almost 
every major principle of biology which can be discovered using 
one's hands, eyes, and mind," one biologist has observed, can be 
found in Aristotle's biological writings (Wiener 1990:48). 
Another biologist has recently declared, "All of biology is a 
footnote to Aristotle" (Moore 1993, 33). Moreover, prior to 
Darwin, no other person went as far as Aristotle in applying a 
biological understanding of nature to human life. 

I would emphasize, however, that interpreting Aristotle's 
texts is not my primary concern in this paper. Even if I am 
wrong in my account of Aristotle, as some readers familiar with 
Aristotle's works may suspect, that would not be not fatal to the 
position I want to defend. My arguments for an ethical 
naturalism rooted in biology must stand--or fall--on their own 
merits. 

Still, I think my arguments become clearer when they are 
seen as part of a tradition of biological naturalism that 


includes not only Aristotle and Darwin but also Thomas Jefferson. 
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All three agree that human beings are animals adapted by nature 


for ethical and political life. 


3. ARISTOTELIAN NATURALISM 

Alfred Kroeber claimed that his distinction between animal 
instinct and human culture had found its "most complete and most 
compact" expression in Aristotle's declaration, "Man is a 
political animal" (1917:180). What Aristotle actually said, 
however, was that human beings were by nature more political than 
the other political animals such as bees, ants, wasps, and cranes 
(Pol 1253a6-18; HA 487b31-88a14). This draws our attention to 
the biological roots of Aristotle's political philosophy (Kullman 
1991). Many social scientists miss this because, like Kroeber, 
when they cite Aristotle's remark, they omit the phrase "by 
nature," and they ignore the comparison with other animals. 

Modern readers of Aristotle often assume he wants to 
separate radically the biological instincts of nonhuman animals 
and the cultural learning of human beings, so that politics 
transcends biological nature. On the contrary, Aristotle 
believes that comparing human beings with other animals can 
illuminate human nature and human politics (HA 588a15-89al0). He 
does not see an unbridgeable gulf between animal instinct and 
human learning. Rather, like many biologists today, he believes 


almost all animals have some instincts for learning, and some are 


intelligent enough to live as social and political animals (Gould 
and Marler 1987). What distinguishes human beings is that they 
are more political than other animals because their instinctive 
capacity for learning surpasses that of other social and 
political animals. 

The most important difference is that only human beings have 
the capacity for language or reasoned speech (logos), which 
allows them to express judgments of expediency and morality. 

“For what is special to man in comparison with other animals is 
this: he alone has sensation of good and bad, just and unjust, 


and other such matters, and it is a community of these that makes 


a household and a city [polis]" (Pol 1253a15-18). 

Aristotle understands ethics and politics as expressions of 
natural human needs. He brings those needs into view by 
considering them against the background of other animals with 
Similar needs. Like other political animals, human beings are 
naturally adapted for acting in concert for the common interests 
of their community, which ultimately promotes individual survival 
and reproduction. All political animals exhibit distinctive 
motivational patterns that combine aggression, intelligence, 
communication, bonding through kinship and reciprocal 
cooperation, and social structures of dominance and submission. 
But human beings are also more political in expanding their 
political capacities in distinctively human ways. Through their 
powers of symbolic speech and conceptual abstraction, which 
developed out of the cognitive powers shared with other animals, 
human beings reorder and refine in a human manner the 
inclinations shared with other political animals. 

This biological understanding of human nature supports the 
idea of "natural right" (NE 1134b18-35a15). We can judge 
political life as natural or unnatural by assessing the degree to 
which it conforms to the natural needs of human beings. As 
members of the human species, all human beings have certain 
natural desires and capacities, and so we can judge whether a 
practice is natural or unnatural by how well it promotes the 
Satisfaction of human desires and the development of human 
capacities. A political regime is “according to nature" to the 
extent that it serves the “common advantage" of all its members. 
A political regime is “contrary to nature" to the extent that it 
serves only the "private advantage" of the ruling group (Pol 
1279b17-33). 


Aristotle emphasizes, however, that human communities will 


necessarily vary according their social and physical 


circumstances; so that prudence or practical judgment must be 
exercised in determining what is best for a particular people in 


particular circumstances. What is good for a particular people 
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is as variable as what is healthy for a particular individual 
(Meta 1003a33-b15; NE 1140a24-45a11; Pol 1288b10-89a25). 

In the second book of the Politics (1268b22-69a28), 
Aristotle asks whether we should reward people for inventing 
changes in the traditional laws and practices handed down to them 
from their forefathers. At first, he answers, this would seem 
good, because ancestral customs are often foolish, and therefore 
changes are often improvements. Yet, from another point of view, 
it is dangerous to encourage frequent changes in old laws and 
practices because people obey the law largely through the force 
of custom that grows up only over a long period of time, and thus 
frequent changes can produce social disorder. Old traditions 


‘should be changed when their foolishness is clear, and when they 


are changed slowly to minimize social disruption. But such 
change should never be made easy. Aristotle illustrates his 
conclusion with examples both from Greece and from the Asian city 
of Cyme: 
Ancient customs and laws were too simple and barbaric. 
For the Greeks used to go about armed with swords, and 
they used to buy wives from one another. There surely 
remain other ancient customs that are extremely stupid. 
In Cyme, for example, there is a law about murder 
according to which if the accuser produces as witnesses 
a certain number of his relatives, the accused is held 
guilty of murder. Now, in general, people seek what is 
good and not what comes from their ancestors. 
Thus does Aristotle point to an enduring human predicament: how 
can we recognize the need for tradition and custom in supporting 
social order while still criticizing old practices that are 
“barbaric” and “extremely stupid," and thereby opening the way to 
prudent reform? This same problem arises in contemporary debates 
over standards of “human rights" as applied to diverse cultures. 
Although Aristotle's concept of “natural right" differs in 
important ways from the modern concept of "natural rights," an 


Aristotelian understanding of a universal human nature could 
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Support modern notions of natural human rights (Adler 1971). 


"Our basic human rights," insists a spokesman for Amnesty 
International, “come with our existence as human beings" (Healey 
1988). Similarly, a liberal political theorist explains: “Human 
Rights are equal and inalienable and hold without distinction of 
any kind because they are based on human nature, which is 
likewise universal, equal and inalienable" (Donnelly 1982, 401- 
402). Nevertheless, applying the standard of human rights to 
particular cases requires prudent caution that respects local 
traditions. This founding of natural rights on the nature of 
human beings while insisting on the need for prudence in judging 
what is practicable is evident in the writings of Thomas 


Jefferson. 


4. JEFFERSONIAN NATURALISM 
In 1962, when forty-nine Nobel Prize winners were honored at a 
White House banquet, President John Kennedy observed: "I think 
this is the most extraordinary collection of human talent, of 
human knowledge, that has ever been gathered at the White House, 
with the possible exception of when Thomas Jefferson dined 
alone." 

Indeed, Jefferson's mind ranged broadly over many areas, 
including many topics of scientific research, particularly 
natural history as it was practiced by European naturalists such 
as Carl Linneaus and Georges Buffon, who continued the tradition 
of botanical and zoological inquiry originated by Aristotle 
(Atran 1990; Boorstin 1948; Greene 1984). Throughout his life 
Jefferson collected and analyzed fossils (Jefferson 1984:165-69, 
176-77, 783-84, 1189-92). He wrote one of the first scientific 
studies of a fossil mastodon skeleton. He examined the bones of 
another giant animal that he labeled Megalonix ("great-claw"), 


which was later identified as a giant sloth. He studied 
neurophysiology for evidence that animal movement, appetite, and 
cognition were functions of the nervous system (Jefferson 1944: 


716-17). And his methodical digging into an Indian burial mound 
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to test some hypotheses about the origins of such mounds has been 
praised by modern archaeologists as the first stratigraphic 
excavation (Fagan 1991:29; Jefferson 1984:223-26). 

Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia, the only book he 
ever wrote, would be identified today as a contribution to human 
ecology (Boyden 1987; Moore 1985). He considers the political 
history of Virginia within the context of its natural history as 


encompassing the whole physical and biotic environment of the 
region. He examines the human inhabitants--the white Europeans, 
the American Indians, and the blacks--as part of his study of 
“animals in America" (1984:270, 800-801). 

Jefferson's appeal to human nature as the universal 
foundation for political reasoning was an appeal to human biology 
(Boorstin 1948). Against Buffon's assertions as to the 
“degeneracy of animals in America," Jefferson argued for the 
universal equality of human beings as members of the same 
species. “Human nature is the same on every side of the 
Atlantic, and will be alike influenced by the same causes" 
(1984:246). He concluded that the Indians, as adapted for life 
in a hunting society with little agriculture, differed from the 
whites not in nature but in “manners," “customs," and 
"circumstances." He was less sure about the natural equality of 
the blacks, but he suspected that the degrading conditions of 
slavery had made it impossible for them to express their true 
nature. "I believe the Indian, then, to be, in body and mind, 
equal to the white man. I have supposed the black man, in his 
present state, might not be so; but it would be hazardous to 
affirm, that, equally cultivated for a few generations, he would 
not become so" (1944:801). 

The ground of human equality, Jefferson believed, was the 
shared nature of human beings as moral and social animals. He 
explicitly denied Hobbes's claim "that the sense of justice and 
injustice is not derived from our natural organization, but 
founded on convention only" (1907:XV, 24-25). Ina letter to 
John Adams, he criticized Destutt Tracy for agreeing with Hobbes 
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that justice is purely a product of human convention: 
I believe, on the contrary, that it is instinct 
and innate, that the moral sense is as much a part 
of our constitution as that of feeling, seeing, or 
hearing; as a wise creator must have seen to be 
necessary in an animal destined to live in 
society; that every human mind feels pleasure in 
doing good to another; that the non-existence of 
justice is not to be inferred from the fact that 
the same act is deemed virtuous and right in one 
society which is held vicious and wrong in 
another; because, as the circumstances and 
opinions of different societies vary, so the acts 
which may do them right or wrong must vary also. 
(1907:XV, 76) 
In a letter to Thomas Law, he identified man as a “social animal" 
with “social dispositions" and a "moral instinct." Some people 
are born without a moral sense, but they are like those born 
blind, or deaf, or without hands. And again he explained the 
variations in moral standards across societies as reflecting the 
same natural moral sense applied to different circumstances: 
Nature has constituted utility to man the standard 
and test of virtue. Men living in different 
countries, under different circumstances, 
different habits and regimens, may have different 
utilities; the same act, therefore, may be useful, 
and consequently virtuous in one country which is 
injurious and vicious in another differently 
circumstanced. (1984:1338) 
Although all human beings are thus equal by nature insofar 
as they share in the same species-specific nature as moral and 
social animals, Jefferson also believed they are unequal by 


nature insofar as they differ in their natural talents and 


dispositions. There is a “natural aristocracy" of “virtue and 


talents." For not only has nature formed man for social life, 
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nature has also formed some men with the abilities and 


dispositions for managing the affairs of society. Jefferson 


hoped that republican institutions would allow the people to 
select such “natural aristoi" for office. He also offered plans 
for an educational system in which the majority of the citizens 
would acquire the minimal knowledge necessary for republican 
citizenship, while the naturally talented few would acquire the 
more extensive knowledge necessary for political rule. He 
warned, however, that even these natural aristocrats would be led 
by their ambition to become despots if their powers were not 
limited by a republican citizenry qualified “to know ambition 
under every guise it may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its 
views" (Jefferson 1984:271-75, 1305-10). Thus, a society that 
conforms to the natural desires and capacities of human beings as 
social animals must reflect both a principle of equality and a 
principle of inequality. 

Jefferson derived all these principles of human nature from 
a science of natural history according to which each species 
displays a distinctive array of natural traits. Some scientists 
of his day interpreted the fossil evidence as suggesting that 
some species had become extinct, with new species taking their 
place, so that the natural system of species was not permanent. 
Eventually, Charles Darwin and Alfred Wallace would interpret 
this and other evidence as indicating that there had been an 
evolution of new species from ancestral species by natural 
selection and other mechanisms. Jefferson thought the evidence 
for extinction was unconvincing, and he never took very seriously 
the possibility of an evolutionary origin for species, although 
he was familiar with the idea from reading Lucretius and others. 
And yet, despite this fundamental difference between Jefferson 
and Darwin on the origin of species, they agreed on the natural 


basis of human morality and human society. 


5. DARWINIAN NATURALISM 


In contrast to the tradition of Hobbes, in which human morality 
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and sociality are not natural but artificial, the products of 
human convention or of what Kant would call "culture," Aristotle 


and Jefferson believe it is part of the biological nature of 


human beings to be moral and social animals. Darwin supports the 
position of Aristotle and Jefferson by showing how the moral and 
social constitution of human nature could have emerged from 
biological evolution. Robert Richards, a leading historian of 
biology, concludes: “Aristotle believed that men were by nature 
moral creatures. Darwin demonstrated it" (1987:612). That 
demonstration, however, as Richards indicates, requires a complex 
evolutionary theory of the moral and intellectual faculties of 
human beings (Darwin 1871:I, 34-106, 158-84; Darwin 1936b:445- 
511, 909-20; Darwin 1987:609-10, 619-29; Richards 1987:115-24, 
206-19). 

Darwin agrees with Kant and other writers “who maintain that 
of all the differences between man and the lower animals, the 
moral sense or conscience is by far the most important"; but 
unlike Kant and others, Darwin believes human morality can be 
studied “exclusively from the side of natural history." His 
general proposition is that “any animal whatever, endowed with 
well-marked social instincts, the parental and filial affections 
being here included, would inevitably acquire a moral sense or 
conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers had become as 
well, or nearly as well developed, as in man" (1936b:471-72). 

Darwin supports this conclusion with a theory of how human 
morality could have emerged through four overlapping stages. 
First, social instincts would have led human ancestors to feel 


sympathy for others in their group, which would promote a 
tendency to mutual aid. Second, the development of the 
intellectual faculties would allow early human ancestors to 


perceive the conflicts between instinctive desires, so that they 
could feel dissatisfaction at having yielded to a momentarily 
strong desire (like fleeing from injury) in violation of some 
more enduring social instinct (like defending one's group). 


Third, the acquisition of language would permit the expression of 
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social opinions about good and bad, just and unjust, so that 


primitive human beings would respond to praise and blame in 


satisfying their social instincts. Fourth, the capacity for 
habit would allow individual conduct to conform to social 
opinions through acquired dispositions. An additional factor 
stressed by Darwin is tribal warfare, which would favor the 


intellectual and moral capacities that allow individuals to 


cooperate within groups to compete with other groups. 

“Ultimately our moral sense or conscience becomes a highly 
complex sentiment--originating in the social instincts, largely 
guided by the approbation of our fellow-men, ruled by reason, 
self-interest, and in later times by deep religious feelings, and 
confirmed by instruction and habit" (1936b:500). 

Many species of animals have social instincts, and clearly 
human beings are also social animals. Like Aristotle, Darwin 
believes human sociality arises as an extension of the bonds 
between parents and children. The duration and complexity of 
child-care among human beings exceeds that of any other species. 
The earliest human societies, as among those savage societies 
that have survived into recent history, were probably loosely 
organized bands of families united for common defense against 
competing tribes. Thus, throughout most of human history, the 
social instincts within a tribe never extended beyond the tribe. 

As among other social animals, some human beings might feel 
little social concern. And a few individuals deformed by 
physiological defects or abnormal upbringing might have no social 
instincts at all. But such a rare individual would be an 
“unnatural monster" or “essentially a bad man," who would have to 
be controlled solely by the fear of punishment (Darwin 1936b:483, 
486, 492-93). Like Aristotle and Jefferson, Darwin identifies 
the social nature of human beings as a range of behavioral 
dispositions, so that those few individuals who fall outside the 
normal range must be seen as “unnatural,” like people born blind 
or without hands. 


Darwin also agrees with Aristotle and Jefferson in believing 
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that, although the moral sense is rooted in social instincts 


shared with other social animals, moral judgment in the strict 


sense is uniquely human because it depends upon human capacities 
for speaking and reasoning. “A moral being is one who is capable 
of comparing his past and future actions or motives, and of 
approving or disapproving of them. We have no reason to suppose 
that any of the lower animals have this capacity" (1936b:482-83). 
Man's unique capacity for “comparing his past and future actions 
or motives" is manifested in the fact that he is the only animal 
who feels regret (1936b:481, 483-85; 1987:619-21). As with any 
social animal, the natural desires of a human being are complex 
and often conflicting: hunger, lust, or fear, for example, may 
conflict with his social instincts. Unlike other animals, 
however, a human being can compare his desires in his 
imagination, judge that his social desires are more enduring than 
other desires that are only momentarily strong, and then regret 
his actions to satisfy some temporary impulse rather than other 
desires that are more important. He can regret that his passion 
for self-preservation drove him to flee from a battle rather than 
standing to fight in defense of his group. He can regret that he 
stole another man's property and feel shame from the disapproval 
of his community. 

The experience of regret, shame, or repentance presumes a 
mental capacity for comparing one's desires and ranking them 
according to their relative importance over a whole lifetime so 
that the less important desire does not frustrate the more 
important. Living up to this rational conception of a whole life 
well-lived requires habituation. Having experienced regret from 
yielding to the impulses of appetite and passion, human beings 
can habituate themselves to control such impulses. As children 
their habituation is guided by parents and other members of their 
society. As adults they can deliberately choose their own 
patterns of habituation. Thus human beings reason out the remote 
consequences of their deeds, and train themselves to control 


their momentary impulses to conform to a standard of a life in 


which all or most of their most important desires would be 
satisfied. Moral rationality (or prudence, as Aristotle would 
call it) requires not just cleverness--the calculation of means 


to the satisfaction of any given desire--but also integration-- 


the organization of desires into a coherent structure (Midgley 
1978:256-83). 


“Bad men are full of regrets," Aristotle says in the 


Nicomachean Ethics (1166a1-b28), while a good man “has just about 


nothing to regret." Since goodness is the fullest satisfaction 
of human desires, absence of regrets is a sign of goodness. Good 
people think through a plan of life in which their strong but 
momentary appetites and passions are subordinated to their more 
enduring desires, and they develop those habits of thought and 
action that allow them to live in accordance with this deliberate 
conception of a whole life well-lived. All animals seek to 
satisfy their desires, but only mature human beings can organize 
their desires into coherent life-long plans, which Aristotle 
identifies as happiness or flourishing. Happiness is a complete 
life without--or at least with only few--regrets. 

What we regret, however, will depend upon our understanding 
of what is truly desirable. Darwin observes: “It has been 
recorded than an Indian Thug conscientiously regretted that he 
had not robbed and strangled as many travellers as did his father 
before him. In a rude state of civilization the robbery of 
strangers is, indeed, generally considered as honorable" 
(1936a:487). In societies that are savage or not yet fully 
civilized, Darwin believes, we see the natural moral sense in 
only its “early and undeveloped condition." Among seemingly 
civilized nations, we see that slavery has only very recently 
been recognized as a "great crime." 

In the most savage society, the moral sense will recognize 
those minimal virtues necessary for preserving the society. 
Thus, courage in defense of the tribe will be praised, and 
violence against other members of the tribe will be condemned. 


But the moral sympathy of savages will not extend to strangers 
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outside the group, who may be treated with senseless brutality. 


Nor will savages esteem the “self-regarding virtues," such as 
temperance, because they cannot see how such virtues ultimately 
serve the welfare of the tribe. Since the moral and intellectual 
capacities of early human ancestors probably developed in the 
warfare between tribes, in which the tribes with greater social 
intelligence and moral cohesiveness prevailed over others, it is 
only slowly that human beings have learned to see those outside 
their tribe as part of a common humanity. 

Rather than dismissing Darwin's distinction between savagery 
and civilization as the naive bias of a Victorian Englishman, as 
is commonly done by many contemporary commentators, I would 
contend that there is a good argument for his position. Like 
Aristotle and Jefferson, Darwin believes that there has been 
moral and intellectual progress in human history as human beings 
have gained better knowledge of the conditions of human 
happiness. To deny the evidence of such progress for the sake of 
asserting the equal worth of every society manifests a foolish 
sentimentality. 

Darwin indicates three reasons why the moral sense is 
"undeveloped" in savage societies (1936b:489). First, savages 
cannot extend their moral sympathy beyond their own tribe. 
Second, they lack the knowledge and subtle reasoning to see the 
importance of many virtues for the welfare of the tribe. Third, 
they have not been sufficiently habituated to self-discipline to 
control their appetites and passions for their own good. As 
indicated by his comments on war and slavery in the modern world, 
Darwin believes even civilized men allow their minds to be 
distorted by tribal passions. "The judgment of the community 
will generally be guided by some rude experience of what is best 
in the long run for all the members; but this judgment will not 
rarely err from ignorance and weak powers of reasoning. Hence 
the strangest customs and superstitions, in complete opposition 
to the true welfare and happiness of mankind, have become all- 
powerful throughout the world" (1936b:491). When conditions are 
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favorable, however, the natural desires and capacities of human 


beings can promote moral progress. "The social instincts--the 
prime principle of man's moral constitution--with the aid of 
active intellectual powers and the effects of habit, naturally 
lead to the golden rule, ‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them likewise;' and this lies at the foundation of 
morality" (1936b:495). 

Recent biological theories of social behavior--particularly 
in sociobiology and behavioral ecology--have refined and 
elaborated many of the points in Darwin's theory of the social 
instincts and the moral sense. Darwin recognized that natural 
selection would favor social cooperation within groups of close 
relatives (1936a:204; 1936b:443-44, 498-500). Now theorists 
identify this as “inclusive fitness" or “kin selection" (Hamilton 
1964; Maynard Smith 1964). Initially, William D. Hamilton 
developed this idea to explain the evolution of sterile workers 
among some social insects: due to their peculiar mode of sex 
determination, sisters share more genes with one another than 
they do with their own offspring, and so in some conditions 
sisters may increase their fitness by caring for their younger 
sisters rather than reproducing and caring for their own 
offspring (Wilson 1975:415-18). 

But how do we explain the social cooperation of unrelated 
individuals? Darwin suggested that at least among human groups, 
“as the reasoning powers and foresight of the members became 
improved, each man would soon learn that if he aided his fellow- 
men, he would commonly receive aid in return" (1936b:499). This 
idea has been elaborated in Robert Trivers's theory of 
“reciprocal altruism" (1971), in which natural selection would 
favor the cooperation of unrelated individuals when this is 
mutually beneficial. Some theorists have extended this idea 
through formal models of how cooperation could emerge among 
egoists through a strategy of "tit for tat" (Axelrod 1984). 

As we have seen, Darwin believed that social praise and 


blame and a concern to win and maintain a good reputation in 
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one's group would sustain human morality. This idea has been 
developed by Richard Alexander (1987) and others as a theory of 


“indirect reciprocity": in human groups, benevolent individuals 


can expect a return not only from those who have been the 
recipients of their benevolence, but also from those among whom 
they have developed a reputation for benevolence. Thus, the 
capacity for developing and displaying good character traits 
would be favored by natural selection for animals like human 
beings who need to win the cooperation of others through a 
reputation for fair dealing (Frank 1988). 

Alexander and others would also agree with Darwin, however, 
in his belief that such concern for reciprocity and reputation 
was initially confined to one's own group. Our earliest human 
ancestors evolved a moral sense within their tribes to compete 
with other tribes. The Mosaic law, for example, which is the 
foundation of Judeao-Christian morality, was originally 
promulgated to preserve the Jews as a people surrounded by 
hostile groups. Loving one's neighbor was inseparable from 
hating one's enemy. 

But how far does all this take us in explaining human 
morality? Darwin believes it allows us to understand morality as 
derived from human nature. He agrees with Kant that moral 
obligation as “summed up in that short but imperious word ought" 
is “the most noble of all attributes of man" (1936b:471). He 
quotes Kant's exclamation: "Duty! Wondrous thought .. . before 
whom all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; whence 
thy original?" He then suggests that Kant's question as to the 
origin of this sense of duty, this ought, can be answered by 
approaching it “exclusively from the side of natural history." 
His final answer is that any animal capable of reflecting on his 
actions as human beings do would judge that some instinctive 
desires are a more enduring part of his nature than others, and 
this would create a feeling that he ought to obey the more 
enduring desires. 


Man cannot avoid looking both backwards and forwards, 
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and comparing past impressions. Hence after some 
temporary desire or passion has mastered his social 


instincts, he reflects and compares the now weakened 


impression of such past impulses with the ever-present 


social instincts; and he then feels that sense of 
dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied instincts leave 
behind them, he therefore resolves to act differently 
for the future,--and this is conscience. Any instinct, 
permanently stronger or more enduring than another, 
gives rise to a feeling which we express by saying that 
it ought to be obeyed. A pointer dog, if able to 
reflect on his past conduct, would say to himself, I 
ought (as indeed we say of him) to have pointed at that 
hare and not have yielded to the passing temptation of 
hunting it. (1871:II, 392; 1936b:913) 

Darwin does not indicate to his readers that this view of 
moral duty is expressly denied by Kant, who insisted that moral 
duty could not be rooted in human nature. "We must not let 
ourselves think that the reality of this principle can be derived 
from the particular constitution of human nature," Kant 
explained, because moral duty is a universal and necessary rule 
of action for all rational beings that has no relation to the 
particular natural situation of human beings (1959:43). Moral 
duty is a "categorical imperative" to act according to a 
necessary principle of reason even if that rational principle is 
contrary to all of our natural desires. Kant would say that what 
Darwin describes is not the “categorical imperative" of duty that 
commands an rationally necessary action regardless of the 
consequences, but the “hypothetical imperative" of prudence that 
presents “the practical necessity of a possible action as a means 
to achieving something else which one desires (or which one may 
possibly desire)" (1959:31). 

Kantian duty is universally necessary for all interacting 
rational beings, but Darwinian duty depends on the species- 


specific desires of human beings as contingent products of 
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evolutionary history. If the pointer dog had been endowed by 
evolution with powers of reflection, his “ought" would not be the 
same as that for a human beings, because dogs and human beings 
differ in their natural desires and cognitive capacities. 
Similarly, if human beings with their intellectual faculties had 
evolved to live like hive-bees, Darwin believes, “our unmarried 
females would, like the worker-bees, think it a sacred duty to 
kill their brothers" (1871:I, 73; 1936b:473). 


By thus identifying the good as the desirable and 
consequently as variable according to the natural desires of 
animals, Darwin rooted the good in nature while apparently 
denying any transcendent source for human morality. This has 
disturbed many of his readers. St. George Jackson Mivart, for 


example, in one of the first reviews of The Descent of Man, 


complained that Darwin's theory of the moral sense denied the 
existence of an “ethical ideal" as "an absolute and immutable 


rule legitimately claiming obedience with an authority 


necessarily supreme and absolute" (Hull 1973:373). After 
Darwin's death, even Thomas Huxley, his most loyal defender, 
began to doubt that evolutionary theory could explain ethics. In 
his famous lecture "Evolution and Ethics," which he delivered in 
1893, Huxley denied that ethics could be "applied natural 
history" (1894:74). Interpreting Darwin's “struggle for 
existence" as a Hobbesian war of all against all, so that there 
was no natural ground for social cooperation or moral concern, 
Huxley concluded that "the thief and the murderer follow nature 
just as much as the philanthropist." "Social progress" could 
arise, therefore, only from a checking of the "cosmic process" by 


the "ethical process," and thus building up "an artificial world 


within the cosmos." "The ethical progress of society depends, 


not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away 
from it, but in combating it," which would "set man to subdue 
nature to his higher ends" (1894:80-83). Thus Huxley adopted the 


Kantian dualism of nature and culture, animality and humanity, 
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which had pervaded much of the intellectual life of Europe in the 


nineteenth century (Paradis 1989). Mivart welcomed Huxley's 
lecture as a rejection of Darwin's evolutionary theory of the 
moral sense (Mivart 1893). 

This split between Darwin and Huxley continues to divide 
Darwinians when they consider the ethical implications of 
biology. The “radical Darwinians," as I would call them, follow 
Darwin in arguing that morality is derived from the biological 
nature of human beings. Edward O. Wilson, at least in the first 
and last chapters of his Sociobiology (1975), is one of these. 


The “moderate Darwinians" follow Huxley in arguing that morality 
is derived from culture rather than nature. George C. Williams, 
for example, endorses Huxley's position and hopes that morality 
as a cultural invention can provide "the humane artifice that can 
save humanity from human nature” (1989:213). 

One reason that Huxley and the other moderate Darwinians 
believe morality cannot be founded on natural human desires is 
that they have accepted Kant's identification of morality with 
altruistic selflessness. This Kantian assumption creates 
confusion for any naturalistic explanation of ethics in Darwinian 
biology. When biologists explain altruism as a product of kin 
selection, so that animals are inclined to help those closely 
related to them genetically, this seems to assume a genetic 
selfishness underlying the apparent selflessness of altruism. Or 
if they explain altruism as a product of reciprocity, so that 
animals are inclined to help those from whom they expect 
something in return, this also seems to explain apparently 
selfless behavior as ultimately selfish. 

Darwinians could escape this confusion if they saw that a 
truly Darwinian view of ethics is Aristotelian rather than 
Kantian. In contrast to the Kantian conception of ethics as a 
self-denying frustration of human desires, the Darwinian must 
accept the Aristotelian conception of ethics as a self-affirming 
satisfaction of human desires. The good man, Aristotle argued, 


loves himself, and he loves others with whom he shares a common 
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life (NE 1168a28-1172a15). As a social and political animal, a 
human being needs others to fulfill his happiness. By nature a 


human being is moved by self-love, and, as an extension of his 
self-love, he is moved to love those attached to him by various 
social bonds. Such natural self-love is opposed not only to 
selflessness, but also to selfishness understood as the myopic 
disregard for one's social needs. 

A common tendency in modern biological theories of ethics is 
to identify morality with altruism and then to define altruism as 
selfless behavior. Sociobiological explanations of animal 
altruism seem, therefore, to explain the biological nature of 
morality. Yet insofar as these explanations assume genetic 
selishness--altruistic behavior ultimately promotes the 
replication of "selfish genes"--such explanations seem to deny 
that altruism can be truly selfless. Even if we claim that human 
beings are unique in being influenced not only by genes but also 
by memes (units of cultural inheritance), as Richard Dawkins 
argues, this would only mean that we are controlled either by 
"the selfish genes of our birth" or "the selfish memes of our 
indoctrination" (Dawkins 1976, 215). We would have to concede, 
as Dawkins does, that if there is "pure, disinterested altruism, " 
it is “something that has no place in nature, something that has 
never existed before in the history of the world"; and 
consequently there is no natural, biological explanation for 
altruism after all. 

This confusion is illustrated in John Chandler's attempt to 
work out the implications of sociobiology for ethical philosophy. 
He distinguishes “moral altruism" from "biological altruism": 
only the former is “genuine altruism" because it follows the 
“moral duty" to selfless conduct, while the latter follows the 
"natural inclinations" to selfishness (Chandler 1992, 164). 
"Morality," therefore, “appears to stand above and outside 
nature" (p. 165). This Kantian view of morality as a self- 
denying frustration of all natural human desires makes it hard to 


see what motive anyone would have to be moral. Chandler 


explains: “If human beings have altruistic desires as well as 
self-interested ones, it will still be rational for them to be 


moral when it is not in their interests. They will still be 
achieving what they most want" (p. 168). This makes no sense. 


If people are “achieving what they most want," how can this be 


“not in their interests"? Would it not be more reasonable to 
say, as Aristotle would, that the final end of ethics is 
happiness understood as the fullest satisfaction of human 
desires? If so, then Darwinian biology could inform ethical 
philosophy by clarifying the human species-specific pattern of 
desires that characterizes human nature. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued for an ethical naturalism rooted in the biology of 
human desires. This Aristotelian-Darwinian naturalism challenges 
the many false dichotomies that separate the natural sciences 
from the social sciences: facts and values, nature and culture, 
determinism and freedom, instinct and learning, body and mind. 
Rejecting these false dichotomies would open the way to 
unification of the social sciences and the natural sciences with 
Darwinian biology as the crucial link. 

To do that we would have to question the fundamental 
dichotomy of animality and humanity. Animals are not mindless 
machines, and human beings are not self-sufficient deities. Like 
other animals, we are are needy beings who move to satisfy our 
needs as guided by our understanding of the threats and 
opportunities the world offers us. We are incomplete beings who 
long for completion. We are creatures of desire. 

Thus, we are not merely like animals. We are animals. And 
yet, we are a special kind of animal. We are the animals who 
wonder about the nature of our animality and what that reveals 
about the nature of nature. We are creatures who desire to 


understand. 
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Abstract: 


Compellence threats made during international crises often fail. Using the framework 
supplied by the literature on signaling under conditions of incomplete information, I attempt to 
explain why they fail. I posit a model of crisis bargaining which explains the interaction 
between the domestic politics of Western democracies and the credibility of their international 
compellence threats. Specifically, I find that domestic opposition within the compeller-state 
decreases the likelihood that the target of compellence will be sent believable signals of national 
resolve. The effects of domestic opposition vary with (1) the willingness of elites within the 


compeller-state to incur significant domestic signaling costs, and (2) the compeller’s government 


system, whether it is presidential or parliamentary. Empirical support for the theory is 
demonstrated in 10 cases studies from the Cold War era. This paper challenges the existing 
literature on coercive diplomacy that focuses on relative international power, target 
motivations, or single-state analyses of domestic politics. The paper concludes with empirical 
applications of post-World War II compellence crises. 


1.0 Introduction: 

In August of 1990 Iraq used its overwhelming local military superiority to invade 
Kuwait. Over the next five months the Iraqis faced one of the clearest demonstrations of 
coercive diplomacy short of actual hostilities ever known. All the components for successful 
compellence were seemingly brought to bear on the Iraqis. The Iraqi occupation was opposed by 
a large political coalition. A huge military machine from over 20 nations, backed by the world's 
largest economies and armed with the latest weaponry, was poised for military operations 
against the Iraqi forces. The leader of the coalition, the United States, committed over half a 
million soldiers to the arena. The United States had long-standing ties with vital allies in the 
area who were threatened by the Iraqi aggression and had a history of involvement in both the 
region in general and with the country of Kuwait in particular. Finally, the Iraqis were given a 
clear ultimatum by the United Nations specifying a fixed deadline for withdrawal. Despite 
these measures, efforts to compel an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait by measures short of 
military force failed, resulting in massive armed conflict in the beginning of 1991. 

This incident of compellence failure was not unique. Military compellence is a type of 
coercive diplomacy where one state attempts to change another's behavior through the use of 
military threats. Compellence should not be confused with deterrence, which is an attempt to 
sustain another state's existing behavior. Of the two types of coercive diplomacy, deterrence is 
said to be easier to accomplish than compellence.! Despite that claim, the empirical record is 
mixed.2 Compellence often fails and leads to armed conflict. Examples of failure include the 
Vietnam war, the Falklands/ Malvinas war and the recent Persian Gulf conflict. Yet some 
compellence succeeds, as the 1983 French resistance to Libyan aggression in Chad or the US. 
intervention in Lebanon in 1958 demonstrate. The question remains as to what determines the 
success or failure of compellence. 

The answer to that question may be of growing importance as the world moves into the 
post-Cold War era. While the threat of global war between the two largest nuclear powers is at 
its lowest point in 40 years, regional conflicts show no signs of becoming less frequent. Some 
analysts claim these conflicts may become the norm.3 The war in Bosnia, continued hostilities 
between Israel and its neighbors, and latent ethnic and economic conflicts in the former Soviet 
Republics are all potentially explosive conflicts. The world's great powers have already been 
tempted to use threats to prevent the initiation or control the eventual outcome of these 
conflicts. A clearer understanding of when such actions will yield a positive result will be 


needed if international violence is to be avoided or contained.4 


1 Thomas Schelling was perhaps the first to draw the distinction between deterrence and compellence and to claim 
that compellence was the harder of the two to accomplish. Thomas Schelling, Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1966), p. 80. The primary difference between the two types of coercive diplomacy is that compellence 
engenders a more binding change in behavior than does deterrence, in that a target can more easily renege on its 
compliance with a deterrence threat than it can with a compellence threat. A deterrer must change the target's 
intentions from preferring the alteration of the status quo to one of —— status quo. Compellence requires 
more. The mp me must change both the target's intentions and its actual behavior, placing a more a 
on the target's future actions. Oran Young, The Politics of Force (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 359. 
2 Inan empirical test of the two types of coercive diplomacy, Petersen found that, indeed, a is harder to 
accomplish than is deterrence. In his study, Petersen demonstrates that 69 percent of the identified compellence crises 
ended in war, as com to 25 percent of deterrence outcomes. And with a few caveats, compellence was less than 
half as successful as deterrence (24 percent compared to 63 percent). Walter J. Petersen, “Deterrence and Compellence: 
A Critical Assessment of Conventional Wisdom,” International Studies Quarterly, Vol. 30 (1986), pp. 279, 283-284. On 
the other hand, Blechman and Kaplan, in examining 33 cases of the political use of force by the U.S. found a 67.9 
percent success rate in compellence scenarios. Blechman and Kaplan, Force Without War (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institute, 1978), p. 89. 

3 John Mearsheimer, “Back to the Future: Europe after the Cold War", International Security, Vol. 15, No. 1 (Summer 
1990), pp. 5-56. 

4 One attempt at such understanding has been done oe Jentleson, who states that during the 1980s the U.S. found 
it was easier to restrain the aggressive foreign policy behavior of other nations then it was to engineer internal 


litical change within another state. Bruce Jentleson, "The Reagan Administration and Coercive eqs 
Dostraining ore than Remaking Governments", Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 106, No. 1 (1991), pp. 57-83. 
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Using the framework supplied by the literature on signaling under conditions of 
incomplete information, I posit a model of crisis bargaining which explains the interaction 
between the domestic politics of Western democracies and the success of their international 
compellence threats. Bargaining among elites within the compeller-state affects the initial 
likelihood that the chief executive of the compeller-state will make a threat, the form that threat 
takes, and whether the threat is accurately signaled to the target.? Specifically, the chief 
executive's signals depend on his or her estimate of two domestic variables: the veto power of 
domestic opposition and the domestic costs the executive must accept if that opposition is to 
be confronted. Targets of compellence make broad estimates of the compeller-state's resolve 
based on incomplete information emanating from those same domestic actors within the 
compeller-state as they bargain over policy. Among this paper's conclusions is that government 
structure is indeed an important contributing factor to national resolve, as institutionalists 
would predict, but only in the sense that institutions activate electoral concerns of the 
compeller's chief executive. It is these concerns which determine how the chief executive 
demonstrates the compeller's resolve. This explanation challenges the existing literature on 
relative international power, target motivations, or past examinations of the coercer's national 
resolve. Plausibility for the theory's predictions is shown by an examination of ten post-World 
War II compellence crises. 


1.1 Compellence Crises between Unified States 

When viewed as a contest of states, without consideration of domestic politics, the 
compellence crises examined in this paper involve the compeller and the target in the four-stage 
process depicted in Figure 1.6 In the initiation stage the target begins the crisis by challenging 
the international status quo. The target takes action possessing prior beliefs regarding the 
probable response of potential compeller-states. The target may believe that potential 
compeller-states have no intention of taking action, for the compeller may be seen as indifferent 
to changes in the regional status quo or may be unwilling to make a compellence threat, 
especially if the target has successfully challenged the compeller's deterrence threat when 
changing the international status quo. 


(Figure 1 Here) 


In the threat stage of the crisis each potential compeller has three options: respond with 
a conditional threat to punish the target unless the status quo ante is reinstated, accept the new 
status quo and do nothing, or respond with a preventive strike.” For the process to continue 
into the response stage, the compeller must perceive the new status quo as detrimental to its 
interests and then respond with a compellence threat. By this choice, the compeller attempts to 


signal the target of its resolve to carry out the threat.8 In the response stage the target can 


5 The term “compeller” signifies the compeller-state as a whole entity, without regard to its domestic politics. It should 

not be confused with the term "chief executive” or “executive” which represents the leader of the compeller-state: either 

a president (who is the head of an executive branch of government) or a prime minister (who is the head of a 

government in parliament). This is purely a matter of convenience in terminology, and is not meant to downplay the 

real differences between presidents and premiers. In fact, this paper takes the exact opposite view. The chief executive 

is the n who is ultimately responsible for the compellence policy. That person is the on a whose veto 
The ar Trap 


is sufficient to terminate any foreign policy initiative. Bruce Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1981); Paul Huth and Bruce Russett, "What Makes Deterrence Work,” World Politics, 
Vol. 36 July 1984); Petersen, 1986. 

6 A three stage process can also be a where the crisis starts with a compeller a from the target a 
change in the international status quo. This is the equivalent of the process depicted in Figure I yet starting at stage 2. 
7 For the differences between preventive and preemptive war, see Jack Levy, "Declining Power and the Preventive 
en for War,” World Politics, Vol. 40, No. 1 (October 1987), pp. 86-95. 

Making a threat does not ensure success. Sending a threatening si in no way assumes compellers always have a 
dominant strategy to implement the compellence threat. A dominant — to implement the ae threat can 
only be assumed if the national survival of the compeller is at stake. In none of the cases in this study is that the case. 
A completely determinant dominant strategy also assumes that the chief-executive is a perfect agent for the country as a 
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comply with the compellence threat by reinstating the status quo ante, rejecting the compellence 
threat and standing firm, or preempting some action on the part of the compeller and starting 
an armed conflict. In the first case the process ends with the status quo ante. The process ends 
with fighting in the last case. Rejecting the compellence threat and standing firm leads to the 
implementation stage, where the compeller is faced with reneging on its compellence threat by 
accepting the new status quo or implementing its threat and starting an armed conflict.? 

The target decides in the response stage whether to resist or comply with the 
compellence threat. That decision is based on an estimate of the compeller's probable actions in 
the implementation stage. In the response stage the target must first decide whether the level of 
punishment threatened by the compeller exceeds the benefits from the new status quo. If the 
target accepts the consequences of the threat being implemented, then it simply refuses to 
reinstate the status quo ante. The target must estimate the likelihood the threat will be 
implemented if it is unwilling to accept the consequences. If the target believes the compeller 
will not or cannot carry out its threat then the target continues its present course of action 
during the response stage. Conversely, if the target believes the compeller's threat can and will 
be implemented then it should reinstate the status quo ante during the response stage. 

The target's decision in the response stage becomes complicated if the target is willing to 
accept the consequences of the current threat, but is unwilling to accept the possible 
consequences of some future, more costly threatened reprisals. The target must then estimate 
the compeller's likelihood of implementing future escalated reprisals unless the status quo ante 
is reinstated. This is in essence adding a second round of threat, response and implementation 
stages. If the target believes the compeller will carry out a bearable current reprisal but a future 
unbearable reprisal, it may be better for the target to give in now rather than paying the cost of 
current punishment only to eventually give in anyway. If the target believes the compeller will 
not be able to implement an unbearable reprisal in the future, then the target will resist the 
compellence threat and not reinstate the status quo ante.10 The target pays a current cost for a 
future benefit. 


1.2 Literature on Coercive Diplomacy 
The discussion of compellence is contained within the broader literature on coercive 
diplomacy. There are a number of approaches to explaining coercive diplomacy success, 
including motivation theory, theories of military capabilities, and theories of national resolve. 
Each theory makes some reference to the concept of national resolve. Motivation theory focuses 
on the target of the coercive threat and its motivations to take action. One variant claims that 
the instrumental motivations of the target nation determine crisis outcomes; the target state 
may be so highly motivated that it will ignore coercive threats in favor of continuing its existing 


behavior.!1 A second variant of motivation theory claims that mutually exclusive state 
motivations during crises produce psychological conflict for national leaders; if strong enough, 
these conflicts may impair a leader's decision-making ability.12 In essence, both theories claim 


whole, an assumption that is dubious at best. The absence of these assumptions necessitates that decision-makers be 
modelled as interacting in both the domestic and international policy arenas, each of which structures incentives 
differently. Claiming that these two disparate sources of incentives always align to form a dominant strategy of 
carrying out the compellence threat is an untenable leap of faith. 

Armed conflict is defined as any use of force producing over 200 casualties. See footnote 32. 
10 The target's estimate of the likelihood a future threat will be carried out is of course affected by whether the 
compeller carries out its current threat. See Section 2.0. 

1 Alexander George and Richard Smoke, Deterrence in American Foreign Policy (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1974), and “Deterrence and Foreign Policy”, World Politics January 1989), pp. 561-2; Andrew Mack, "Why Big 
Nations Lose Little Wars: The Politics of Asymmetrical Conflicts", World Politics Vol. 27, No. 2 January 1975), pp. 
175-200; Zeev Maoz, “Resolve, Capabilities, and the Outcomes of Disputes, 1816-1976", Journal of Conflict Resolution 
Vol. 27, No. 2 June 1983), pp. 195-229; Young, The Politics of Force, p. 335; and Gordon Craig and Alexander George, 
“eshars Sain 2nd Edition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990), p.198. 

12 Richard Ned Lebow, Between Peace and War: of Internati ises (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1981), pp. 177, 274-275. This is a different phenomenon than the frustration-aggression theory 


that target resolve, whether conceptualized as a national or individual attribute, contributes to 
faulty decision-making. Unfortunately, neither variant of motivation theory offers a rigorous 
explanation of where motivations come from, their importance to the decision-maker under 
different circumstances, or how motivations arise to the top of the national agenda, something 
even the proponents of the theory admit.13 This limits the applicability of the theory to ad- 
hoc case studies, and leads to two additional criticisms. First, some claim the real determinant 
of deterrence failure in cases of motivated misperception is that the deterrer simply does not 
make a clear deterrence threat.14 In addition, one could argue that without an explanation of 
the origins of motivations, this theory may only be applicable to deterrence crises. In cases of 
compellence one can assume target states are already highly motivated: in many cases of 
compellence the target has already challenged an existing deterrence threat in the process of 
changing the international status quo. Yet when one examines aggregate results, compellence 


outcomes remain varied, something not predicted by these theories. 

Capability analysts focus on the capabilities of the coercer nation as a determinant of 
coercive diplomacy success. Having an advantage in power capabilities convinces the target 
that the costs of aggression will outweigh any benefits. In a very simplified form, if the deterrer 
has a relative power advantage then the target will accede to the deterrer's demands regardless 
of the target's resolve, knowing that it cannot win an armed conflict. On the other hand, a 
deterrer faced with a relative disadvantage in power will not implement its threat because 
implementation might start an unwinnable conflict, also regardless of the deterrer's resolve. 16 
Yet do theories of relative power actually predict coercive diplomacy outcomes? Early 
deterrence theorists claimed that advantages in relative power were not as important as the 
deterrer's absolute power: the ability to inflict unbearable costs on the target.!7 Recent works 
have produced slightly different results, leading to the conclusion that foreign-policy decision- 


where a —_ relative deprivation leads to aggression. Robert Ted Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1970). The literature centered around itive misperception and foreign policy decision- 
making is partially related to this of motivation theory. See Jack Levy, "Misperception and the Causes of War,” 
World Politics, Vol. 36, No. 1 (October 1983), pe: 76-100. The best known international relations theorist using 
cognitive misperception is Robert Jervis. See Robert Jervis, "Hypotheses on Misperception,” World Politics, Vol. 20, 
No. 3 (April 1968); Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Relations (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1976): Jervis, "Deterrence and Perception,” International Security, Vol. 7, No. 3 (Winter 1982/83). An 
application of co 1h Ao theory to alliance behavior during conflicts is Jack Snyder and Tom 

istiansen, "Chain Gangs and Passed Bucks: Multipolar Alliance Pattern," International Organization, Vol. 44, No. 
2 (Spring 1990). 
13 Lebow writes: “Decision-makers make very different assessments of risks and their ability to cope with them. One 
person may perceive no risk of continuing a icular course of action where someone else in exactly the same 
circumstance may react differently. The model risks becoming tautological. Every time a pattern of coping is observed, 
researchers will tend to assume that it was the result of the decision-maker a to these questions in the 
manner that would result in that particular pattern.” Lebow, p. 224, footnote. ile George and Smoke claim that 
target motivations are the decisive condition for deterrence success or failure, t acknowledge that their evidence for 
this proposition is indirect and circumstantial. See George and Smoke, 1974, p. 527. Thomas Chris tiansen, for 
example, describes some of the motivations behind Mao's entering the Korean War, yet does not — any 
explanation as to why those motivations were important while others were not. See Thomas J. Christiansen, "Threats, 
Assurances, and the Last Chance for Peace: The Lessons of Mao's Korean War Telegrams,” International Security, 
Summer 1992 (Vol. 17, No. 1), pp. 122-154. 
14 John Orme, “Deterrence Failures, A Second Look,” International Security, Vol. 11, No. 4 (Spring 1987), p. 121. 
15 One reason deterrer credibility is not a sufficient condition for deterrence success, say George and Smoke (pp. 524- 
526) is that perhaps the motivated target can design a response around a deterrence threat. The same may not be true of 
compellence threats, which require the target to ge its behavior in specific ways. 
16 Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, The War Trap (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981), pp. 68-69, 89; and "The War 
Trap Revisited,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 79 (March 1985), pp. 156-77. See also John Mearsheimer, 
Conventional Deterrence (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), pp. 19, 52, 64-65, 203. John Mearsheimer claims 
that conventional deterrence outcomes are often determined by relative level of forces and the choice of an appropriate 


Schelling, Strategy of Conflict. 
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making does not depend solely on relative or absolute power capabilities alone, but also on 


national intent. 18 

The idea that national resolve is consistently related to dispute outcomes has been an 
idea long recognized by theorists of coercive diplomacy.19 A number of authors have 
attempted qualifying the determinants of national resolve. The value of disputed territory, the 
reputation of the coercer nation, the ability to take risks, the interdependence between the 
deterrer and its ally, and a flexible but firm diplomatic strategy are all components identified at 
one point or another as determining national resolve and the corresponding coercive diplomacy 
success.20 Yet few discuss how this resolve is demonstrated to the target as a true expression 
of the deterrer's intent. 

Subsequent literature on coercive diplomacy has looked to the domestic politics of the 
coercer to explain its international behavior. Studies have focused on the electoral connection 
as a constraint on foreign policy: exploring the role of public opinion, elites' concerns over 
future voter opinion translated into decision-making during crises, electoral vulnerability due to 
the national economy, or electoral vulnerability and centralization of decision-making power.?1 
Others explore the interaction of electoral and institutional constraints on a state's use of 
force.22 Some even offer extensive lists of electoral and institutional constraints on decision- 
makers.23 This literature is an advancement over those already discussed, in the sense that it 
provides the theoretical origins of national resolve. Unfortunately, it fails to describe how 
targets are made aware of the coercer's resolve. In other words, it does not provide a convincing 
rationale of how national resolve is translated into behavior readily observable to the target of 
coercive diplomacy. 

Models of signaling fill that void.24 They provide a framework for explaining how 
resolve is made apparent to other actors under conditions of limited information. It is a 


18 Harrison Wagner, "War and Expected Utility Theory," World Politics, Vol. 36, No. 3 (April 1984). 
19 See Mack; Maoz; and Thomas Schelling, Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), p. 94. 


20 The value of territory for the deterrer is discussed in Glenn Snyder, errence an nse: Tow 
National Security (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961). Kaufman discusses reputational factors in William 
W. Kaufman, "The Requirements of Deterrence,” reprinted in n Arms Control and i i 


(Washington, D.C.: United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1988). Kahn discusses risk in Herman Kahn, 
On Gaciition (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1965). Russett discusses interdependence in Bruce Russett, "The 
Calculus of Deterrence,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 7, No. 2 June 1963), pp. 97-109. Huth and Russett discuss 
interdependence and strategy in Paul Huth and Bruce Russett, "What Makes Deterrence Work?" World Politics, Vol. 
36 July 1984), pp. 496-526; “Deterrence Failure and Crisis Escalation,” International Studies Quarterly, Vol. 32 
(1988), pp. 29-45; and Paul Huth, Extended Deterrence and the Prevention of War (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1988). 

21 Public opinion is discussed in Aldritch, et. al. "Foreign Affairs and Issue Voting: Do Candidates Waltz Before a 
Blind Audience?” American Political Science Review, Vol. 83, No. 1 (March 1989), pp. 123-141; and Nincic, "The 
United States, the Soviet Union, and the Politics of Opposites," World Politics, Vol. 40, No. 1 July 1988), PP- 452-475. 


Future voter opinion is discussed by John Zaller, “Strategic Politicians, Public Opinion, and the Gulf War,” in Lance 
Bennet and David Paletz (eds.) The Mass Media, Public Gpinion and the Politics of the Gulf (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, forthcoming); and Patrick James and John R. Oneal, “The Influence of Domestic and International Politics 


on the President's Use of Force,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 35, No. 2 June 1991), pp. 307-332. Electoral 

vulnerability and the economy is discussed by James D. Morrow, “Electoral and Congressional Incentives and Arms 

Control,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 35, No. 2 June 1991), pp. 245-265. Electoral vulnerability and 

centrality of decision-making is discussed by Hagan, 1987. 

22 Ss. H. Campbell and T. C. Mor n, "Domestic Structures, Decision Constraints and War", Journal of Conflict 

Resolution, Vol. 35, No. 2 June 1991). 

23 D. Marc Kilgour, "Domestic Political Structure and War: A Game-Theoretic Approach,” Journal of Conflict 

Resolution, Vol. 35, No. 2 June 1991), pp. 266-284; or Barry Buzan, “Internal Restraints on the Use of Force", chapter 
= in International Relations, F.S. Northedge, ed. (London: Faber and Faber Limited, 1974), pp.166- 

193. 

24 The origins of See contained in two pioneering works. In international relations, Robert Jervis was the 

first to make a distinction between malleable signals and nonmalleable indices. In economics, Michael Spence first 


discussed the prerequisites of a believable si explaining the relationship between _— disseminated 
information and employer hiring practices. Robert Jervis, The (0) 


(New York: Columbia University 


framework ideally suited for analyzing compellence disputes: conflicts with the potential for 
escalation in the absence of such information. States use signals as a cheap means of achieving 
their goals under these informational constraints. Accomplishing international goals may bring 
states into conflict, conflicts which have the potential to escalate into armed clashes. Allowing 
conflicts to degenerate to war is very costly. States are therefore faced with a dilemma: to give 
in is to abandon one's goals, yet to fight often means paying an undesirable cost. States 
therefore try to signal their willingness to fight in the hope that their opponents will give in 
without necessitating a costly fight. The signaller's incentives to make misleading or untruthful 
threats are enormous, as reaching one's goals with few costs is preferable to the enormous costs 
of war. The target's dilemma is deciding when a compeller's signals are truthful. 

Signals, because they are malleable and subject to falsification, require some theory of 
how one differentiates one type of signaller from another (those that send true si of intent 
compared to those intending to mislead). The conclusion arrived at by Michael Spence is that 
an actor is signaling its true intent if two conditions are met: (1) the signal is costly and 
positively correlated with the signaled action, and (2) only actors prepared to undertake the 
signaled actions are willing to bear these costs.2> "Policy-makers determine the value a state 
places on an objective by the costs and risks that it demonstrates it is willing to bear to achieve 
it. Decision-makers reason that the greater the cost or risk a state assumes, the more important 
the goal."26 

Signals are not the only source of information available to the target. States possess 
beliefs about their opponents before crises start, called indices by Robert Jervis. Indices are 
based on durable state attributes which delineate the realm of possible state behavior in a 
manner difficult, if not impossible, to change either quickly or without being observed. "A 
state's geography and history and to a large extent its internal political, economic and social 
systems are beyond manipulation. [They] often provide at least general guidelines for 
predicting the state's behavior."27 These general beliefs, often called prior beliefs, provide a 
range of possible state behavior which is then updated during a crisis by the intentional and 
unintentional signals broadcast by the compeller. “Actors deal with uncertainty by establishing 
conjectures about what underlying conditions, called states of the world, could produce the 
final outcome. We represent these conjectures as probability distributions over the set of 
possibilities for each uncertainty and call them beliefs. The actors update these beliefs as they 


gain additional information about those uncertainties."28 


Press, 1970); and Michael Spence, "Job Market Signaling,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 87 (1973), pp. 355- 
374. For a subsequent review of applied signaling theory see Jeffrey Banks, Signaling Games in Political Science (New 
York: Harwood Academic Publishers, 1991). 

Spence, pp. 358, 367. Many of the costs born in si ing a threat will be the same as those born in implementing 
that threat. A nation willing to bear the effort of high-cost signaling has already accepted a large portion of the costs 
of implementing that threat. Little should hold that nation back from implementing its threat. ay costs are also 
often sunk costs, and may increase the compeller's willingness to pay more lest its investment be lost. Signaling costs 
are therefore a good indicator of a signal's validity, and thus a nation’s intent. The definition of signaling costs has 
evolved from the broad concepts of psychic, monetary or time costs of Spence, to time in multistage bargaining games, to 
the unforeseen role of non-costly signals as both facilitators of negotiations and their ability to es Otiation 
outcomes, and non-costly but important signals based on common language focal points. Spence, pp. 9; Drew 
Fudenberg and Jean Tirole, “Sequential Bargaining with Incomplete Information,” Review of Economic Studies, Vol. 50, 
No. 161 (1983), pp. 221-247; Ariel Rubinstein, "Perfect Equilibrium in a Bargaining Model,” Econometrica, Vol. 50, 
No. 1 (January 1982); Joseph Farrell and Robert Gibbons, “Cheap Talk Can Matter in Bargaining,” Journal of 
Economic Theory, Vol. 48 (1989), pp. 221-237; Matthew Rabin, "Communication Between Rational Agents”, Journal of 


Economic Theory, Vol. 51 (1990), p. 146. 

6 Deborah Welch Larson, “Credibility, Promises, and Reputation: From Conflict to Coo tion in U.S.-Soviet 
Relations,” presented as the International Studies Association convention, April 1992, p. 9. Larson bases her 
conclusions on a review of a wide variety of experimental studies and the broad literature on social psychology. She 
writes, "The more pain, burden or risk an actor incurs, the more important the objective. Asa result, we make stronger, 
more confident i ces about an actor's motivation the more risky or costly his behavior.” Larson, p. 8. 

Jervis, Images, p. 13. Spence uses the same terminology, citing Jervis. Spence, p. 357. 
28 James Morrow, “Capabilities, Uncertainty and Resolve: A Limited Information Model of Crisis Bargaining,” 
merican Journal of Political Science, Vol. 33, No. 4 (November 1989), pp. 944. 
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The signaling models of Jervis and Spence have provided a unique framework upon 
which to base a theory of international bargaining. Yet without a theory filling in the signaling 
framework -- a theory stressing what are the important determinants of beliefs and signals 
during crises —- the model may never reach its full potential. This paper attempts to bridge that 
gap by explicating a theory of domestic politics as the basis of when compeller's are likely to 
demonstrate strong national resolve in their signals. This paper will therefore try to address the 
problems noted when discussing theories of target motivations or the national resolve of the 
coercer, in that I will provide a systematic theory of the coercer's national resolve. Utilizing the 
framework of international signaling I will demonstrate how coercer resolve is made apparent to 
the target of coercion. 


2.0 The Domestic Politics of International Compellence 

This study examines one of the most important elements in achieving positive 
compellence results: demonstrations of the compeller's national resolve, often called the 
credibility of compellence threats. The establishment and maintenance of credibility requires 
that the compeller's chief executive send unambiguous and costly signals to the target. That in 
turn depends in large part on the domestic politics of the compeller-state. Indeed, domestic 
politics can make or break compellence credibility. Domestic bargaining within the compeller 
establishes the range of behavior a chief executive can undertake, the domestic costs the chief 
executive must bear to send a clear international signal, and the domestic consequences of that 
signal failing to achieve its desired results. These domestic variables influence the chief 
a, signals to the target, and thus the target's beliefs of the compeller's resolve as a 
nation. 

Rather than sorting out target decision-making, this study follows the advice of some 
economists and bargaining theorists who treat decision-makers as reasonably well-informed 
individuals. This approach might not be totally accurate, but at least we can assess what 
information is available to targets, and what compeller-states should deduce about their own 


credibility from that same information.30 This approach also allows me to at least provide an 
analytic framework for an estimation of compeller credibility in very broad, abstract terms. If 
compellence credibility truly correlates with compellence outcomes, as I claim, then my 
estimates of credibility should be highly correlated with the the empirical record of compellence 


success.31 
An overview of the domestic politics of international compellence is portrayed in Figure 
2. Both targets of compellence and chief executive's within the compeller-state have prior 
beliefs about the probable future political situation inside the compeller-state. Targets first 
estimate the compeller-state's intent to carry out future compellence threats by examining the 
past willingness of the compeller-state to implement similar threats. This estimate is called 
prior policy direction. Targets also estimate whether internal divisions within the compeller- 
state might cause its chief executive to back down before implementing coercive threats in future 
crises. That estimate, called prior divisions, is based on the target's assessment of past 
divisions within the compeller. The third estimate a target makes before a compellence crisis 
begins has to do with the compelling chief executive's future willingness to bridge possible 


29 Alexander George and Richard Smoke call the perception of the defender's commitment a necessary, though not 
sufficient, condition for deterrence success. I will argue that this perception of credibility ~~ be more important in 
compellence crises. Alexander George and Richard Smoke, Deterrence in American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1974), p. 526. 

30 | will therefore not address target perceptions or misperceptions directly. I do not claim targets never misperceive, 
yet modeling misperception remains analytically difficult for many of the same reasons as were listed when discussing 
motivation theory. 

31 Credibility does not ensure successful compellence outcomes. Predicting credibility requires knowledge of the 
target's perceptions, for which I have no direct evidence or theory upon which to base estimations. Instead, this paper 
attempts to explain tendencies in behavior. It seems — that if one controls for relative power and target 
misperception (as the empirical section of this paper does) then credibility levels should have a high positive 
correlation with successful compellence outcomes. One purpose of this study is to test this hypothesis. 


internal divisions at his or her own expense. This estimate is based on the chief executive's 
willingness to do so in the past and is called prior costs. 


(Figure 2 Here) 


Compared to the target-state, the chief executive of the compeller-state has 
informational resources that make possible a more refined estimate of domestic divisions within 
the compeller-state. Before making a compellence threat, the chief executive has some estimate 
of the strength of domestic opposition, opposition veto power, as well as an estimate of the 
domestic costs of initiating a compellence threat given that level of opposition. The chief 
executive refines those estimates once the compellence threat is made and other domestic actors 
decide whether to support or oppose the compellence policy. The higher the level of opposition, 
the greater are the domestic costs the executive must bear to maintain a clearly defined 
compellence policy. 

During the crisis the target's assessment of the credibility of a threat will be influenced 
by the messages sent by the compeller-state's chief executive, in addition to information 
contained in the unintentional signals from other actors within the compeller-state about the 
domestic situation confronting that chief executive. The target may not have the ability to 
comprehend the details of the compeller-state's domestic politics during the crisis, but they are 
prefectly capable of interpreting signals coming from actors within the compeller-state. Targets 
receive signals from various actors within the compeller-state as to its level of national unity, 
called signaled divisions. Targets also receive signals from the chief executive as to whether he 
or she is willing to incur the domestic costs and take the political risks necessary to maintain 
national unity throughout the compellence crisis. This is called signaled costs. Targets also 
measure signaled policy direction; whether the compellence policy of the chief executive 
matches the policy stated in the initial compellence threat. In other words, target look to see 
whether the chief executive is waffling because of the domestic costs he or she faces. 


Dependent Variable: Compellence Success or Failure 

The dependent variable for the study is the success or failure of compellence threats: 
how convincing the compeller is at persuading the target that a threatened action will indeed be 
implemented. A successful outcome is operationalized as achieving the compeller's objectives 
while avoiding large-scale hostilities. Objectives are defined as stated compeller government 
policies in response to the change in the international status quo. Most statements of 
compellence threats take the general form of, "we will punish you in this way unless you change 
your behavior in that way". The second part of this statement, the change in the other actor's 
behavior, is the goal of the compellence policy. Military force may be employed to achieve those 
objectives, but force, if it is used at all, must not cause mass destruction to the forces of the 
target or the compeller. Paul Huth and Bruce Russett use a threshold of 200-250 casualties as 


the demarcation between limited clashes and all-out conflict.32 I see no reason to deviate from 
this judgement as a basis for distinguishing compellence success from failure. This limitation 
allows for limited probes or military exercises to demonstrate resolve, but rules out anything 
causing greater destruction. If this restriction is violated, or the compeller's objectives is not 
achieved, the compellence threat is categorized as a failure. 

The target's estimation of the compeller’s future resolve before the crisis starts is based 
on the target's prior beliefs: an estimate as to the compeller-state's probability of making a 
future threat and the likelihood that internal divisions will appear within the compeller-state to 
inhibit the implementation of future threats. The target then narrows these beliefs, using 
information gleaned from the international signals that actors within the compeller-state 
broadcasts, to arrive at a final estimation of the compeller's credibility. Credibility therefore 


32 Paul Huth and Bruce Russett, "Testing Deterrence Theory: Rigor Makes a Difference,” World Politics, Vol. 62, No. 
4 July 1990), p. 490. 


represents the evolving target estimate of likely compeller behavior, and is the direct precursor 
to compellence success. It should be positively correlated with compellence success. 


The Calculus of Changing the Status Quo: Prior Beliefs _of Direction, Division, and Costs 


Targets of compellence possess prior beliefs regarding three aspects of compeller-state 
behavior: its policy direction, its possible internal divisions and the chief executive's willingness 
to incur costs to demonstrate national resolve. Targets make these estimates of the compeller- 
state's likely response to changes in the international status quo by examining the compeller- 
state's past behavior. For example, a future compellence threat would not appear likely if the 
compeller-state did little to rein in previous actions of nations bent on changing the international 
status quo. The target's beliefs about prior policy direction would therefore cause it discount 
the possibility of the potential compeller-state making a threat. If the compeller-state's past 
policy direction supported the possibility of a future compellence threat, then the target would 
have to make further inferences from the past actions of the compeller-state. 

One such inference is whether internal divisions in the compeller-state will prevent a 
compellence threat from being enacted, If the compeller had been divided in the past, the target 
might discount the seriousness of a future threat. A compeller-state that has suffered domestic 
divisions in previous compellence crises is considered likely to be highly divided in the future.33 
The effects of divisions within the compeller-state can be mitigated if the chief executive is 
willing and able to bear the costs necessary to overcome these domestic divisions. If he or she 
demonstrated that willingness in the past, then the target's prior beliefs would predict that 
same ability in the future. In that case, prior domestic cost would be high and would counteract 
high prior domestic divisions. The target might then predict that future crises would cause 
domestic divisions within the compeller-state but the chief-executive would be willing to bear 
the costs of unifying the nation behind the compellence policy. If the converse were true, then 
the target might discount the compeller-state's threat, as the chief executive will be unable to 
bridge the divisions within the compeller-nation. 


Independent Variable (1): osition Veto Power 

The preceding discussion should not be construed as a claim that targets understand the 
exact requirements for a domestic veto or pay attention to the precise number of votes opposed 
to compellence. They probably do not. Yet political elites within the compeller pay attention to 
such numbers. The following discussion is therefore meant to apply only to the chief executive 
of the compeller-state, and not to the target of the compellence threat. 

The primary independent variable determining the international signals sent by the chief 
executive and other actors within the compeller-state is called opposition veto power. Chief 
executives pay attention to opposition veto power because domestic opposition might 
terminate policy before a compellence threat can be implemented.34 At the very least, 
opposition actions affect the executive's estimation of the costs involved in continuing with a 
compellence policy. Opposition veto power is measured by the chief executive when 
contemplating whether to make a compellence threat and again when deciding whether to incur 


33 Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman, "Domestic Opposition and Foreign War,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 84, No. 3 (September 1990), pp. 763-764. 

34 Despite the seeming logic of the ree that legislators get few, if any, electoral benefits from participating in 
foreign ss one sees legislators meddling in non-distributive foreign policy (such as compellence) time and time 
again. explanation for such seemingly counter-intuitive behavior is that taking positions during foreign policy 
crises somehow helps define how the electorate differentiates between political parties, and partisan identification is 
@ very strong determinant of voting behavior. Legislators may also care about the national interest irrespective of 
electoral gains. A final explanation is that crises are a valence issue for a broad range of constituencies, such as 
friends or family of military, military contractors, industries affected by the outcome of the crisis, and those concerned 
with human rights, just to name a few. As Eileen Burgin demonstrates, all a legislator needs to make the decision to 
participate in Sowey poly is for some portion of his core reelection constituency to be concerned with the outcome 
of the policy. Eileen Burgin, “Representatives' Decisions on Participation in Foreign Policy Issues,” Legislati 
Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 4 (November 1991), pp. 530-535. Burgin's use of the concept of core constituency is derived 
from Fenno, Homestyles: House Mem nd Their Districts (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1978), pp. 1-29. 
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the costs of signaling. The costs from domestic opposition directly influences the content of the 
chief executive's international signals. 

When calculating whether to make a compellence threat, the compeller's chief executive 
estimates the opposition's potential veto power. This is a broad measure of the likelihood that 
domestic opposition will exist and will want to take steps to overturn the compellence policy 
from within. The chief executive can estimate what the opposition intends to do in a current 
crisis by the positions either the opposition party(ies), or the opposition faction within the 
executive's party coalition, took in previous incidents.35 Opposition intentions, however, are 
not sufficient for a successful policy veto. Opposition potential depends on the compeller's 
institutional structure, which can drastically alter the requirements necessary to change 
policy.36 An important distinction among government institutions in advanced industrial 
democracies is that between presidential and parliamentary systems.37 The level of opposition 
partisan control of the legislature combines with the compeller's institutional type to form the 
opposition's potential veto power.38 Table 1 divides compellers by institutional structure and 
lists the range of legislative or parliamentary opposition necessary for an effective veto. The 
compeller's type of government institutions are listed in descending order, from very demanding 
to very easy veto requirements. 


(Table 1 Here) 


Prime ministers in majority party governments face less potential opposition than if the 
government is made up of a majority coalition; majority coalition governments faces less 
potential opposition than do single-party minority governments; single-party minority 
governments face less potential opposition than do minority coalition governments. Majority 
coalition governments must clear policy with all members of the coalition or face a policy veto. 
Minority governments must address the concerns of at least some of the other parties in the 
parliament or face a parliamentary veto of policy, to say nothing of a vote of no-confidence. If 
that minority government is also comprised of a coalition of parties, then the prime minister 
faces even greater constraints. Notice that Table 1 divides parliamentary governments into 
dichotomous categories based on the majoritarian or non-majoritarian electoral rules of the 
country. The actual requirements for an opposition veto are the same for both types of 
parliamentary governments, yet variation occurs in the likelihood of the opposition actually 
achieving these requirements. 

Presidents face a less potentially effective opposition veto if the executive and the 
legislature are controlled by the same party than they do if the executive and one chamber of the 


35 Michael Laver and Kenneth Shepsle, "Coalitions and Cabinet Government,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 84, No. 3 (Se ber 1990), pp. 873-890; "Government Coalitions and Intraparty Politics,” British Journal of 
Political Science, Vol. 20, No. 4 (October 1990), pp. 489-507. This application of Laver and Shepsle’s work on parties 
assumes that parties have taken a relatively consistent stand with regard to coercive diplomacy in the past. It does not 

uire that parties always support a position different from their domestic rivals. It should be noted that examining 
political parties as a method of deducing preferences is limited to countries which have not suffered a recent and 
drastic partisan realignment in the voting population. Such a realignment necessitates a reevaluation of its 
constituents’ policy preferences. 

For an introduction to the role of institutions and preference a tion see Thomas Schwartz, "Votes, Strategies 
and Institutions,” in Mathew McCubbins and Terry Sullivan, eds., Congress: Structure and Process, (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 318-346. Weingast and North, for example, show that the British Parliament's 
threat to overthrow the King, a change in the institutional structure of government, was instrumental in getting the 
monarchy to commit to a predictable mon policy. Douglas North and Barry baw, are "Constitutions 
Commitments: The Evolution of Institutions Governing Public Choice in Seventeenth tury England,” The Journal of 


Vol. 49 (December 1989), pp. 803-832. 

An additional category that could be examined are premier-presidential governments, discussed in Chapter Five of 
my dissertation in progress. See also Matthew Shugart and John Carey, Presidents and Assemblies (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), chapter 2. 

38 Calculating potential opposition veto — requires that rival parties or party coalitions have different policy 


ces over the issue of compellence. No such assumption is necessary once the compellence threat has been made. 
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legislature are controlled by the same party. One chamber opposition has the potential to enact 
vetoes over certain types of policies. Presidents will face even greater potential opposition if 
neither chamber of the legislature is controlled by their political party. Presumably, control of 
both the presidency and legislature by one party should lead to general agreement on national 
policy at least in the abstract. Divided control of government should produce significant policy 
disagreements and effective opposition veto potential as long as the opposition has the 
legislative majority necessary to overturn a presidential policy. Table 1 expresses this range. 

Potential opposition places an ex-ante constraint on the executive's actions. That is, 
anticipating this opposition, the executive will choose international signals strategically. An 
executive wishing to avoid a domestic veto must satisfy at least that portion of the legislature 
or parliament to place his policy outside the range listed in Table 1. Premiers must satisfy at 
least 50 percent of the parliament. Presidents must satisfy between 50 percent of one legislative 
chamber up to 67 percent of both chambers — depending on the presidential system — to avoid 
a legislative veto. Not every leader will do so, but a prudent executive will choose a 
compellence policy that gives the opposition the fewest chances of mounting a successful veto. 
An executive will prefer a compellence policy that does not require legislative action for the 
threat to be implemented, compared to one requiring special domestic authorization. Less 
preferred policies might require special budgetary approval, for example, which can often be 
vetoed by a simple majority of one legislative chamber. A better strategy would involve few 
requests, forcing the legislature to pass legislation which at worst —- a majority of the 
legislature or parliament and at least is subject to an executive veto. 9 

Once the compellence threat is made and the crisis is underway, the chief executive 

updates his estimate of the domestic opposition's probable success in trying to veto the 
compellence policy. In essence, the executive calculates a more precise estimate of the level of 
opposition within the compeller-state than he or she did before making the compellence threat. 
The executive's new estimation of opposition veto power depends on a combination of three 
things: (1) the compeller-state's domestic institutional type, (2) the compellence policy chosen 
by the chief executive, and (3) the presence of an opposition in sufficient numbers to veto the 
chosen policy. The compeller-state's institutional type is the same measure as was used by the 
chief executive to calculate potential opposition veto power. Two things, however, have 
changed since the chief executive calculated potential opposition veto power. First, the level of 
domestic opposition is now defined by the number of seats voting against the chief executive's 
policy rather than the level of partisan opposition control within the legislature. A second 
difference is that by this point in the crisis the chief executive has chosen a compellence 
strategy; therefore, the chief executive knows the precise number of legislative seats the 
opposition needs to control to veto the compellence policy, whereas before making the threat 
the chief executive had to calculate opposition veto power based on a range of opposition 
control of the legislature. These precise seat totals are listed in the last column of Table 2 for 
each combination of compellence policy and government institutional type. 


(Table 2 Here) 


Divisions within the compeller-state depend on whether domestic opposition has the 
necessary votes in the national assembly or parliament to overturn the compellence policy. 
Effectiveness is demonstrated to the chief executive in two ways. The opposition could vote to 
overturn the policy. Domestic opposition could also threaten to overturn the policy while not 
actually doing so. The latter action is an effective veto only if the opposition has stated its 
intentions to halt the compellence policy and has the discipline and votes to meet the 
requirements listed in Table 2. This might be demonstrated by the passage of legislation in 


39 These measures are not critical for the sending of international signals. They are important for understanding the 
executive's decision to make a compellence threat or accept the target's new status quo. For example, did the fact that 
the Democratic Party controlled both houses of Congress while the Republican Party controlled the presidency affect 
either the president's likelihood of making his threat or the form in which it was eventually made? 
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opposition to other government policies. Such action warns the executive that the compellence 
policy will soon be overturned unless opposition preferences are taken seriously.40 

This examination has so far focused exclusively on the chief executive's estimate of 
opposition veto power. Chief executives, however, are not the only ones whose estimates of 
future behavior are changed by opposition actions. Targets also acquire information from the 
level of opposition within the compeller-state in the form of signaled divisions. As opposition 
veto power grows stronger, so too does the strength and frequency of signals of domestic 
division coming from within the compeller-state. Actions taken by domestic opposition, meant 
to warn the chief executive of imminent policy reversals, also signal the target. The signals of 
domestic division may be unintentional byproducts of domestic debate over the proper national 
policy for the compeller-state. An alternative view is that the opposition may use their power 
to signal the international audience of domestic divisions as a threat aimed at the chief 
executive. Opposition may condition their support of the chief-executive's compellence policy 
on the chief-executive's support for the opposition's policy agenda on other issues. By 
withholding their support, the opposition is decreasing the unity of the compeller-state's threat, 
and thus increasing the likelihood that the compellence policy will fail. In an ideal world, the 
opposition would only be willing to risk an increased chance of an international defeat if it 
thought the crisis would remain manageable. Of course, this may not be the case in the real. 


Independent Variable (2): Domestic Costs 


The preceding discussion hinted at some of the costs a chief executive must bear to 
implement a compellence threat. Here those costs and their relationship to opposition veto 
power are made explicit. A chief executive faced with effective opposition veto power must 
overcome domestic obstacles before he or she can be assured of being able to implement the 
compellence threat. International actions like deploying troops or changing national alert status 
depend on, and often must be preceded by, an effort to focus the national agenda on the crisis 
and convince domestic opposition leaders of the need for a response. Perhaps more 
importantly, the first assessment of costs made by a chief executive when the compeller's 
national sovereignty is not at risk will be those faced domestically: for most chief executives, 
political survival is the most important goal after national survival. Two categories of costly 
behavior, often conflated in discussions of coercive diplomacy, allow the international and 
domestic costs of making international threat to be compared. These costs are well recognized 
by chief executives in compeller-states. 

The first cost depends on the transaction costs spent by the chief executive when making 
a threat. International transaction costs include the monetary costs of deploying troops, the 
change in military security caused by redeploying forces in response to the crisis, or the threat of 
inadvertent war because of the crisis. Domestic transaction costs include the expenditure of 
domestic political capital necessary to change the national and international agendas to focus 
on the compellence threat. Capital is also expended to convince domestic opponents to 
support the implementation of the signaled threat. Domestic transactions costs roughly 
correspond to the level of actual opposition within the compeller. Effective actual opposition 
veto power requires the chief executive pay high transaction costs if he wishes to ensure that the 
compellence threat can be implemented. Refusal to pay transaction costs means the executive 
has done little to prevent an opposition veto or silence their protests. Ineffective opposition 
veto power requires less domestic effort from the chief executive and thus lower domestic 
transaction costs.4! 

Chief executives may also bear costs should the target not back down and the chief 
executive not follow through on its threat. Failure costs describe the costs of one's bluff being 


40 Taking opposition preferences seriously does not mean the chief executive need necessarily abandon compellence. 
Opposition preferences could take the form of continuing the compellence threat but in a different manner, such as 
pt for an end point to the interventions, not risking as many troops or requiring less money. 

1 Of course, if opposition wants more international effort expended than does the chief executive, then transaction 
costs will be low, though failure costs may be high. 
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called.42 International failure costs include a possible loss of international prestige, reputation, 
or resources if the compeller abandons the international status quo ante after making a 
compellence threat and then not following through on it. High domestic failure costs include 
removal from office through impeachment, votes of censure, or possibly even an internal coup. 
Low domestic failure costs include a weakened domestic reputation as an effective policy 
leader or a possible disadvantage during the next election. Domestic failure costs roughly 
correspond to the institutional differences between presidential and parliamentary 

Mie 8 Chief executives in both systems face low failure costs at the very least. Premiers 
ace higher failure costs because they are subject to votes of censure. Presidents, on the other 
hand, rarely face the prospect of impeachment, though that is a possibility. In both systems, 
higher failure costs are more likely as actual opposition veto power increases. This is regardless 
of whether the opposition wants more or less effort than the chief executive. Hawkish 
opposition may impose especially stringent failure costs should an executive unsuccessfully 
bluff a target. Dovish opposition faced with the same circumstances may seek retribution if 
they were convinced to support the compellence effort on false pretences. 

The domestic transaction and failure costs faced by a chief executive not only change the 
likelihood that he or she can implement a compellence threat, they also affect the signals the 
chief executive sends to the target during the compellence crisis. I posit that domestic politics 
play a significant role in the costs of signaling that dwarfs their more well known international 


components, a role usually ignored in the literature.43 When examining economic sanctions, for 
example, Lisa Martin states, "Use of low-cost sanctions signals either that this case is not high 
enough priority that the _—— is willing to overcome domestic opposition or that it is 

44 


simply unable to do so.’ 

Once a compellence threat is made, the chief executive sends international signals to the 
target, the content and believability of which are based on the chief executive's willingness to 
bear domestic costs. Costly signals demonstrate that the executive is willing to heal national 
divisions over the compellence policy rather than allowing the national to remain divided. 
Costly signals are also one of two potential means by which the target can decide whether the 
compeller's chief executive really intends to carry out that threat. Costly signals present the 
target with an executive who is making honest demonstrations of its intent to implement the 
compellence threat. Targets can also look at the policy direction of the signaled threat and 
decide if it consistently points to a compellence threat. 

Table 3 portrays the effect on the compeller-state's credibility of the various 
combinations of signaled costs and signaled domestic divisions. From the previous discussion 
of opposition veto power we know that signals of domestic division are positively correlated 
with the level of domestic opposition veto power. Similarly, opposition veto power is 
positively correlated with the level of domestic costs faced by the chief executive. Therefore, 
low signals of internal division will be matched by an executive faced with low domestic costs. 
High levels of internal division will be matched by an executive faced with high domestic costs. 
High levels of compeller-state's credibility, and presumably high levels of compellence success, 
will therefore be a product of the signaled domestic divisions coming from within the compeller- 
state and the chief-executive's willingness to make costly signals. 


42 arthur Lupia and Matthew McCubbins, “Congressional Oversight Revisited", manuscript in progress. 
43 “In crisis bargaining, state leaders employ costly signals such as mobilizing and positioning military forces, 
— declaring an intent to resist, a status, publishing diplomatic correspondence, and so on.” James D. 


earon, “Deterrence and the Spiral Model: 
Association Annual Meeting, 1990, p. 2. 
44 Lisa Martin, Coercive Coo tion: Explaining Multilateral Economic Sanctions, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992). p. 37. 
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(Table 3 Here) 


If signaled divisions (and thus domestic costs) are high and the chief executive is willing 
to pay them, the chief executive's signals will make the compellence threat credible. This is the 
upper-left quadrant of Table 3. Signals will demonstrate national unity, in that domestic 
opposition should be relatively quite and inactive because the chief executive has met their 
demands. Signals will also be believable, in that the process of answering opposition demands 
forces the chief executive to place his domestic reputation and continuation in office at risk: 
publicly cajoling one's domestic opponents into agreement on policy and then not following 
through on one's promised actions can lead to high failure costs. Signals should also be 
relatively unambiguous in their demands of the target unless that ambiguity was a condition of 
buying opposition acceptance of the compellence policy. 

If domestic division is high — and thus domestic costs are high -- but the chief executive 
is unwilling to demonstrate high signaling costs then the signalled resolve of the compeller's chief 
executive will lack credibility compared to the aforementioned scenario. This is the lower-left 
quadrant of Table 3. The signals will raise questions as to divisions within the compeller. 
Opposition will be active, vocal, and quite possibly in the process of overturning the 
compellence policy. The chief executive will not have demonstrated his willingness to pay 
domestic costsand may even alter his policy to appease domestic audiences, either of which 
sends an ambiguous signal to the target. He or she will possibly try to pass the responsibility of 
confronting the target on to foreign allies, or blame other domestic actors for their lack of 
support. Indeed, an executive may even signal the international community of his own plight in 
an attempt to forestall domestic opposition. 

If domestic costs are low, as on the right side of Table 3, then the executive need not 
worry about national divisions spoiling the compellence signal. The chief executive can in 
essence publicly ignore opposition statements, assuming any exist. Threats should also be 
relatively unambiguous. The problem for the executive is demonstrating that the compellence 
threat is a truthful expression of the compeller's resolve. Low domestic divisions coupled with 
an executive unwilling to impose costs on himself to make his signal believable yields a low 
credibility threat, though a threat with slightly better credibility than in the second scenario. 
This is represented by the lower-right quadrant of Table 3. The difference between this scenario 
and the scenario of an unwilling executive faced with high divisions is that here no divisive 
signals are coming from the opposition. 

Chief executive's who are not bluffing when they make a compellence threat must find 
some means of imposing costs on himself to make their signal believable. A chief executive 
signaling its true intent willingly assumes those costs to demonstrate that intent. This is 
represented in the upper right quadrant of Table 3. These demonstrated costs are different than 
those a chief executive faced with high domestic costs must pay: the difference being that here 
cost must be self-generated as compared to being the product of debate with other domestic 
actors. Assuming the executive can demonstrate that he has imposed costs on himself to make 
the signal, the credibility of this threat will be even higher than in the first scenario where high 
domestic division existed. After all, no contrary signals are coming from the domestic 
opposition. 


3.0 Compellence Crises 

Ten cases of compellence in the post-World War II era, involving three Western 
democracies, provide evidence with which to test the plausibility of this model. The aggregate 
results are summarized in Table 4. This study is limited to democracies because their political 
institutions and decision-making processes are more readily studied than are their authoritarian 


45 Statements made by the Reagan Administration that effective congressional opposition to contra-aid were only 
—— the Sandinista Government were in essence correct, one reason being that such statements had the 


unintended consequences of informing the Sandinistas of congressional opposition. 
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counterparts. Table 4 selects only cases in which there exists power disparities between the 
compeller democracies and the target nations -- that is, where the compeller had the ability to 
destroy the target but not the reverse. From the outcomes listed in Table 4 it does not appear 
that relative power predicts compellence outcomes. In 70 percent of the cases, the 
preponderant compeller failed. Table 4 also casts doubt on theories of target motivations: if 
the target's actions in changing the international status quo indicate high motivation, 30 percent 
of these highly motivated state's backed down. 

The first column of Table 4 lists the case name and the date of the crisis. The second 
column categorizes the crisis as a success or failure. The third column characterizes the level of 
domestic division signaled to the target-nation by the domestic debate within the compeller- 
state. Column four describes the direction of the executive's signaled compellence policy, 
whether it reinforces the compellence threat or is ambiguous. Columns five describes the levei of 
costs the chief executive demonstrated he was willing to bear to send the signal. The final 
column measures compeller credibility during the crisis. 


(Table 4 Here) 


The results of Table 4 demonstrate the plausibility of this theory. Neither a relative 
power advantage nor target motivations seem to account for variations in the compellence 
outcomes. Credibility, as defined in the previous section, strongly co-varies with compellence 
outcomes. Demonstrating high domestic costs seems to be very highly correlated with 
compellence success, accept in the case where the signaled direction was ambiguous. This 
exception makes sense in that the signaled policy may be very credible yet not inform the target 
of the consequences of not reinstating the international status quo. The content of costly signals 
must support compellence or the signal's very costliness will be detrimental to the compellence 


policy. 
An illustration: U.S. Compellence of Iraq, 1990 


The U.S. attempt to compel Iraq in 1990-91 serves as an illustration of this paper's 
theory. Iraq's August 1, 1990 invasion and annexation of Kuwait represented an intolerable 
change in the international status quo from the U.S. perspective for three reasons: Iraq's action 
questioned U.S. leadership in the post-Cold War world, it increased tensions in the conflict- 
prone Middle-East, and it gave a volatile Iraq control of approximately twenty percent of the 


world's oil.46 In response, the United States initially deployed 10,000 troops to protect Saudi 
Arabia against a possible Iraqi push into the northern Saudi oil fields. By November, the U.S. 
deployment topped 230,000 personnel. On November 8, the Bush Administration brought the 
USS. contribution to the international coalition opposing Iraq to over 430,000 troops. The U.S. 
and its coalition allies then gave Iraq until January 15, 1991 to withdraw from Kuwait4” When 
Iraq refused to withdraw, the U.S. led coalition began massive air-strikes against Iraqi positions 
on January 15. The effort to compel Iraq had failed, but for what reasons? 

Three alternative explanations of Iraqi actions immediately come to mind. The first 
explanation, that the coalition did not have the necessary military power to compel Iraq, is 
easily disproved by the sheer size and technological sophistication of coalition forces. A 
second explanation, that Iraq was motivated to ignore the compellence threat for economic 
reasons as well as a belief that the U.S. would attack or at least attempt to undermine the 


regime would continue regardless of the crisis outcome.48 Yet even proponents of this 


46 "Secretary of State Howard Baker's Statement before the House ge a Affairs Committee, September 4, 1990,” 
orei i in, Vol 1, No. 2 (September-October 1990), p. 22; "President's Address to Joint Session of 


Congress, September 11, 1990," Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol 1, No. 3 (November-December, 1991), p. 30. 

47 United Nations Security Council Resolution 678, November 29, 1990. 

48 Janice Gross Stein, "Deterrence and Compellence in the Gulf, 1990-1991,” International Security, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(Fall 1992), pp. 157-158, 161-162, 173, 177. "Given the premise of Saddam's decisional calculus,” she writes on page 
167, “he may well have been unstoppable.” 


perspective admit that Iraqi perceptions of wavering U.S. resolve contributed to Iraq's 
decision.49 In addition, as pointed out earlier, it is difficult to measure Iraqi motivations in a 
consistent and verifiable manner. A third approach is that it was not United States domestic 
politics but rather coalition cohesion that determined Iraqi actions. SCUD missile attacks on 
Israel serve as evidence that Iraq attempted to split the coalition. However, this perspective 
does not account for the vital role played by the U.S. in the coalition. No other nation could 
have mounted the compellence threat in the absence of U.S. participation. The converse is not 
true. In addition, the behavior used to split the coalition would be identical to that used to 
raise U.S. domestic fears of a wider Middle East conflict and thus domestic opposition to the 
compellence policy. 

This paper takes a somewhat different approach. The Iraqi actions should not have 
surprised the administration. The Bush Administration seemed to give Iraq a free hand in the 
region before the crisis, contributing to prior beliefs contrary to the compellence effort. The US. 
sided with Iraq in the Iraq-Iran war and made little complaint in the aftermath of the U.S.S. 
Stark incident. On July 24, immediately before the invasion, State Department Spokesperson 
Tutwiler said the U.S. had no defense or security commitments with Kuwait.°0 On July 25, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Iraq, April Glaspie, told Saddam Hussein, “I have a direct instruction from 
the President to seek better relations with Iraq. But we have no opinion on the Arab-Arab 
conflicts, like your border disagreement with Kuwait.”91 

US. signals immediately after the Iraqi invasion were ambiguous, specifically with 
regard to the actions the U.S. would take to compel Iraq. On the one hand, President Bush 
claimed he was not contemplating US. military intervention in Kuwait.°2 The US. repeatedly 
stated that initial deployments were to protect the northern Saudi Arabian border. "The 
mission of our troops is wholly defensive. They will not initiate hostilities, but they will defend 
themselves, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and other friends in the Persian Gulf."53 Only in 
November and December were clear signals of U.S. policy transmitted to Iraq. The U.S. goals 
changed from deterring an attack to compelling the unconditional Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait 
using the threat of massive coalition attacks against Iraq forces.>4 

These clearer statements of intent were not matched by signals of united national 
resolve; neither were they matched by demonstrations that the administration was willing to 
bear significant domestic costs to use force. Instead of engaging the democratic opposition by 
requesting congressional endorsement of the compellence policy, the Administration settled for 
a weak eleventh hour resolution of support. The lack of a special congressional session only 
reinforced the perception that the Administration was both unsure of its policy goals and 
uncertain of national support for those goals.°° 


49 Janet Gross Stein, pp. 175-176. 


50 The New York Times, September 23, 1990, p. A18. 
51 “Transcript from the meeting with Saddam Hussein,” quoted in The Washington Post, September 13, 1990, p. A33. 
On July 31, Assistant Secretary of State Jim Kelly reiterated that point in public congressional testi 7: Both 
statements were probably a consequence of a State Department-wide strategy of avoiding the use of “i gg Me 
words and actions” which might increase anti-US sentiment in the region. The New York Times, September 23, 1990, p. 
A18. 
52 “President's Remarks and Exchange with Reporters, August 2, 1990,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol 1, No. 2 
Seperate 1990), p. 3. 

"Presidential Address to the Nation Announcing the a nt of Forces to Saudi Arabia, August 8, 1990," 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol 1, No. 2 (September-October 1 Fpl. 

resident's Press Conference Announcing Major Troop Increase, November 8, 1990,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol 

1, No. 4-5 January-April, 1991), p. 4. The Administration claimed that the U.S. goal had remained constant throughout 
the crisis: to free Kuwait, protect U.S. citizens and safeguard the security and stability in the region. They did not 
deny that the strategy to achieve that goal had changed. “President's Remarks to Allied Armed Forces Near Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, November 22, 1990,” Foreign Poli letin, Vol 1, No. 4-5 January-April, 1991), p. 9. 


55 The Administration realized this problem. "It would preatly enhance the chances for peace if Congress were now to 
go on record a the position adopted by the U.N. Security Council on twelve te occasions. Such an 
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action ... would help dispel any beliefs that exist in the minds of Iraq's leaders that the United States lacks the 
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During the Iraqi crisis, the Republican Party controlled the presidency while the 
Democratic Party had a majority in both chambers of congress, giving the Democrats a number 
of veto options at its disposal. The administration's initial ambiguous threat may have been a 
product of the democrats’ potential veto power. The administration seems to have tried to 
prevent a policy veto by complying with all existing legislation pertaining to the international 
use of US. force.© These efforts were insufficient to prevent division, however. The Speaker 
of the House and the Senate Majority Leader formed a special committee to address crisis 
issues during the congressional recess of November and December.°” Members of the 
committee soon publicly criticized the Bush Administration's November increase in U.S. troops 
levels and warned against an unjustified and unsupported use of American forces abroad.°8 
The Bush Administration took no public concerted action to address opposition concerns until 
early January. 

Democrats eventually supported the use of force, though not in the unequivocal form 
hoped for by Administration supporters.°? Democratic leadership in both congressional 
chambers spoke out against the use of force.60 In addition, the text of the congressional 
resolution stipulated that Congress reserved the right to pass a congressional veto of the policy 
after 60 days.61 The Administration recognized that this language allowed Congress to revisit 
the question of the use of force and possibly terminate its use if the war went badly.62 The 
Joint Resolution supporting the use of force could not dispel doubts about the U.S. ability to 
last the course of a prolonged conflict.§3 

The U.S. compellence policy in the Iraq crisis failed for two reasons. First, the Bush 
Administration did not portray itself as having the unambiguous and believable intent to carry 
out its threat during the crisis. The administration did not signal its intent in an unambiguous 
manner until the very end of the pre-war period. Even then the administration was not willing 
to pay the domestic costs necessary to demonstrate a clear national resolve to carry out the 
threat until a week before the crisis deadline. Second, the administration did not demonstrate 
the domestic support to carry out a prolonged military assault. For domestic political reasons, 
the U.S. threat lacked credibility. Iraqi actions are therefore not surprising. 


4.0 Conclusions 
Military compellence is a type of international behavior that until recently has received 


relatively little attention in the broader field of international relations. This is frankly 
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indeed. 


surprising, as compellence is a dangerous and intriguing facet of world politics. Compellence 
touches on many of the theoretical questions inherent in deterrence, such as the problems of 
demonstrating national resolve through believable threats, but frequently compresses these 
problems into a shorter time frame. Also surprising is that the few attempts at analyzing 
compellence have provided contradictory findings. While some claim that compellence success 
is a difficult achievement, others have demonstrated that compellence is a surprisingly 
successful coercive diplomacy strategy. 

This paper has attempted to describe a theory of military compellence by explaining the 
form and content of international crisis signals as a product of domestic political conflict. The 
theory presented here explains compellence outcomes as dependent on the compeller-state's 
chief executive demonstrating the intent to implement its threatened actions and the willingness 
to bear the domestic costs to do so, especially when faced with domestic divisions in the 
compeller-state. The chief executive's international signals are the product of two types of 
domestic costs he must be willing to pay: (1) failure costs, the domestic penalties for 
unsuccessfully trying to bluff one's opponent, and (2) transactions costs, the costs spent 
domestically to make a compellence threat. These costs depend on the veto power of domestic 
opposition, a composite measure of the manifest concentration of opposition in the legislature 
or parliament, the structure of domestic institutions, and the type of compellence policy chosen. 

The empirical results suggest a few implications for the broader work of international 
relations. Reconceptualizing signaling costs to emphasize domestic factors questions the 
common approach of examining exclusively international components of signaling. This paper 
also points out the limitations of alternative theories of international coercion which focus on 
target motivations and relative power. A case was made that targets of compellence can be 
assumed to be highly motivated if they have already changed the international status quo. In 
addition, relative power was controlled for, placing the power advantage with the compeller. 
Neither theory predicted outcomes as well as this theory of domestically based credibility. 
Finally, the results also underscore the limitations of a purely institutional analysis of policy 
without a regard for the political process taking place within those institutions. A pure 
institutional analysis would focus little attention on the executive's portrayal of costs to the 
international audience. Domestic governance institutions are important, but cannot by 
themselves lead to an accurate prediction of policy outcomes. 
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Table 1 
Domestic Institutional Range of Domestic Opposition 


Structure Necessary for Potential Veto 


Parliamentary (majoritarian) 50 percent of parliament 


Presidential From 67 percent of both legislative chambers to 
50 percent of one legislative chamber. 


Parliamentary (nonmajoritarian) 50 percent of parliament 


Signaled Divisions 
High Low 


Willing High Highest 
Credibility Credibility 
Executive's Willingness 
to Incur Domestic Costs 


Not Least Low 
Willing Credibility Credibility 


Table 3 


Table 2 


Compellence 
Policy 


Gov't 
Type 


Veto 
Possibilities 


Percent Parliament/Legislature 
Required for Veto 


Troop deployment 
financed under 
existing budgetary 
authority 


Troop deployment 
requiring added 
budgetary 
authority 


Military /monetary 
aid financed under 
existing budgetary 
authority 


Military /monetary 
aid requiring added 
budgetary 
authority 


Pres 
Pres 
Pres 


Parl 
Parl 


Pres 
Pres 
Pres 
Pres 


Parl 
Parl 
Parl 


Pres 
Pres 


Parl 
Parl 


Pres 
Pres 
Pres 


Parl 
Parl 
Parl 


Decrease Current Budget 
Pass New Legislature 
Defeat Concurrent Res. 


Vote of Censure 
Decrease Current Budget 


Decrease Current Budget 
Pass New Legislature 
Defeat Concurrent Res. 
Defeat New Budget Request 


Vote of Censure 
Decrease Current Budget 
Defeat New Budget Request 


Decrease Current Budget 
Pass New Legislature 


Vote of Censure 
Decrease Current Budget 


Decrease Current Budget 
Pass New Legislature 
Defeat New Budget Request 


Vote of Censure 
Decrease Current Budget 
Defeat New Budget Request 


>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>50% of one chamber 


>50% of parliament 
>50% of parliament* 


>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>50% of one chamber 
>50% of one chamber 


>50% of parliament 
>50% of parliament* 
>50% of parliament 


>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>67% to 50% of both chambers 


>50% of parliament 
>50% of parliament* 


>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>67% to 50% of both chambers 
>50% of one chamber 


>50% of parliament 
>50% of parliament* 
>50% of parliament 


* Requires ministers of parliament being able to introduce amendments to finance legislation. 
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Table 4 


Case Name Case Signaled 
iD Out Divisi 


Signaled Signaled 


Compeller 
Credibility 


U.K.-Egypt Failure Low 
(1956) 


U.K.- Success Low 
Indonesia 
(1964) 


U.K.- Failure 
Argentina 
(1982) 


France IV- Failure 
Tunisia 
(1958) 


U.S.-U.A.R. 
(1958) 


U.S.- 
Nicaragua 

(1982) Failure 
(1983) Failure 
(1983-84) Success 
(1984-85) Failure 
(1985-86) Failure 
(1986) Failure 


U.S.-Syria Failure 
(1983) 


U.S.-Libya Success 
(1986) 


U.S.- Iraq Failure 
(1991) 


U.S.- Bosnia Failure 
(1993) 


Compel 
Compel 
Compel 
Compel 
Compel 
Compel 


Compel 
Compel 
Ambiguous/ 
then Compel 


Ambiguous 


| 
P| Success Low Compel High High 
Low Low Low 
High Low Low 
Low High High 
High Low Low 
Low High High 
High Low Low 
— 
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On June 2, 1992, the Danish electorate voted on the Maastricht treaty on 
European economic and monetary union. Six of the eight major Danish parties (80% 
of the members of the Danish parliament), the major trade union, business, and 
agricultural organizations, and 46 of Denmark’s 48 newspapers all supported the 
treaty. Opposing the treaty was a bizarre collection of social groups and 
organizations ranging from senior citizen groups to radical leftist youth groups, 
oriented around two main anti-treaty organizations (the June movement and the 
People’s movement against the EC). Despite the remarkable consensus among Danish 
elites and the odd nature of the opposition movement, the electorate voted 
against the treaty 50.3% to 49.7%. 

On November 24, 1988, a fractured popular vote during the Canadian federal 
election allowed the victorious Progressive Conservative Party to enact the 
unpopular free trade agreement (FTA) it had negotiated with the United States 
after having received only 42% of the popular vote. In the three years leading 
up to this election, a broad-based popular movement, which built a public 
consensus against free trade, emerged and nearly succeeded in defeating it during 
the election campaign. This popular movement--an unprecedented mobilization of 
nationalist, women’s, church, student, artistic, labor, Native American, farmer, 
and environmentalist groups opposed to free trade--has since that time actively 
intervened in the debates over the Goods and Services Tax, the constitutional 
talks leading up to the failed Charlottetown Accord, and is currently actively 
opposing the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). Yet despite the active 
opposition of this broad-based popular movement, buoyed by consistent public 
opinion majorities against both the FTA and NAFTA', the Progressive 
Conservatives this past May rammed NAFTA with little debate through Parliament. 

These recent examples of opposition to the European and North American 
integration projects have generated renewed theoretical interest in the 
integration question. Yet, what is it about the integration issue that creates 
such unique opposition movements and strong differences between elites and 
masses? “Conventional wisdom" has analyzed these recent developments in three 
main ways: a free market, realist, and elitist interpretations. It is our 
argument that none of these interpretations captures the nature of the 
integration issue, can explain the success or dynamics of the opposition 
movements that oppose integration, nor can solve the question of why there is 
such a strong elite-mass division over the issue. Instead, we argue that a new 
interpretation is needed to better grasp what we feel is an emerging dividing 
line across advanced industrial societies. Since these lines are being struck 
across nation-state community boundaries, we label this interpretation the 
community interpretation. With it, we will examine the recent developments of the 
Danish and Canadian movements and hopefully shed new light upon the meaning and 
nature of the integration issue, the opposition movements, and the elite-mass 
division which this issue generates. 


CONVENTIONAL WISDOM 
The Free Market Interpretation. 

This interpretation has been used by an interesting mixture of neo-liberals 
and traditional marxists.? For this interpretation, integration between nation- 
states is primarily due to the expansive nature of capitalism. Transnational 
production, technological development, international financial activities, higher 
profits, etc. drive capitalists to break down the economic, social, and political 
barriers between nation-states. Integration agreements between nation-states such 
as the NAFTA and the EC’s Treaty on European Economic, Monetary and Political 
Union (the Maastricht treaty) are primarily a reflection of this larger 
capitalist dynamic. Hence, for neo-liberals integration agreements oriented to 
creating larger markets are inherently beneficial. For through the creation of 
these new transnational markets, international efficiency, productivity, trade, 
and hence prosperity will automatically increase. 

For the traditional Marxist, larger markets are also beneficial, but not 
in the same sense as for the neo-liberal. For the traditional Marxist, the 
transnational expansion of capitalism brings with it the inevitable creation of 
increasing capitalist crises and the realization of a truly international 
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proletariat. Hence, the recent wave of international capitalist integration is 
a positive sign of the creation of global capitalism, which will lead towards the 
creation of international socialism. Marx was right, just around 100 years too 
early. 

‘i For both the neo-liberals and the traditional marxists, the issue of 
integration is primarily an economic one and is generally beneficial. Greater 
integration leads progressively towards more capitalism, which creates the goal 
of “prosperity” or socialism. For both of these elements of the free market 
interpretation, the political movements which oppose integration are inherently 
backwards and must represent the traditional and/or protected sectors of the 
economy which are threatened by increasing integration. In essence, the 
opposition movements must be composed of national economic losers who are 
struggling to protect their non-competitive positions. 

Regarding the elite-mass division over the integration issue, the free 
market interpretation does not have a clear answer. Conceivably, both neo- 
liberals and traditional Marxists would argue that the political elites are more 
closely linked to the more advanced and international elements of the economy. 
As such, they are more likely to support integration than the masses who are more 
closely linked to the more traditional/non-competitive sectors of the economy. 


The Realist Interpretation 

This interpretation finds its roots primarily within the realist tradition 
of international relations. For the realist, the balance of power between nation- 
states is the primary determinate of peace and prosperity between these nation- 
states. In the post-WWII period there was a bipolar balance of power established 
between the capitalist West and the communist East. Within the capitalist West, 
the United States had hegemonic power over the activities of nation-states within 
its sphere. Through its hegemonic rule, peace and prosperity were created within 
the West. However, in the 1970s and 1980s the hegemonic position of the US began 
to erode. With this erosion of US power, international economic cooperation, 
integration, and prosperity began to collapse. Furthermore, with the collapse of 
communism in the East, a multi-polar world began to emerge. Peaceful cooperation 
and integration between nations within the West and East and between the West and 
East became more difficult. 

In this more uncertain world, nation-states and nationalism began to 
reassert themselves. Nationalism in Eastern Europe and the war in what is now the 
former Yugoslavia were seen as the two main examples of this new nationalism. For 
the realist interpretation, integration is a reflection of a peaceful structure 
of the international system, nationalism of a conflictual structure*. In the 
realist’s view, throughout most of the post-WWII period, due to the bipolar world 
and the hegemony of the US, integration was encouraged in the West. However, with 
the creation of a multi-polar world and the end of US hegemony, integration is 
no longer possible‘. 

Consequently, opposition movements to integration are a logical outcome of 
this greater global insecurity. Faced with growing uncertainty and insecurity, 
individuals turn to their nation-states for protection. This inward turn revives 
the power of the nation-states and the nationalism which underlies that power. 
The opposition movements to integration represent the growing nationalism within 
the West and the East. 

Similar to the free market interpretation, the nationalist view can not 
give a very clear reason for the elite-mass split over integration. This is due 
primarily to the assumption of nation-state homogeneity that is made by realists. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that the opposition movements would have to be 
composed of the most nationalistic elements of the population. For some reason, 
those nationalistic elements had not found as extensive expression at the elite 
level as they had at the mass level. 


The Elite Interpretation 

The elite interpretation follows a similar line of thinking as the "end of 
ideology" thinkers did in the 1950s and 1960s®°. For them, integration is a 
rational development of industrial capitalism and global interdependence. As 
industrialism developed, class differences declined, social antagonisms lessened, 
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and national and cultural differences decreased. This made integration more 
likely. And in fact, it was seen as a rational outcome of these developments. The 
more one integrated, the more social divisions declined and the economy 
prospered. Integration was rational for anyone who could see its benefits. 

This belief in the inherent rationality of integration was a key element 
of functionalist and neo-functionalist regional integration theorists.® The 
power of this belief in the rationality of integration and the fate of 
functionalist and neo-functionalist theory has tended to vary with the success 
of the EC. From the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s, when the EC appeared to stagnate, 
this belief stagnated as well. However, the rise of the EC in the mid-1980s under 
the 1992 project has revitalized this perspective. 

The elite interpretation views the opposition movements to integration with 
obvious disdain. These movements are a jumble of diverse elements composed of the 
most traditional, backwards, and irrational elements of society. They represent 
the economic and social losers who are directly threatened by the modernizing 
effect of integration. Moreover, they are irrational in that in pursuing their 
own short-term, parochial interests they can upset the rational progress of 
integration. And in slowing down that progress they threaten their own economic 
and social future, as well as peace within their region. 

This interpretation has a clear view of the elite-mass split over the issue 
of integration. Elites, due to their greater intelligence and ability to 
recognize the larger and more long-term benefits, are clearly better equipped to 
grasp the rationality of integration. With this in mind, it can be expected that 
elites will always be leading the way towards greater integration. What elites 
must do is concentrate on two strategies if they are to keep integration on 
track. One, they must keep the debate over integration at an elite and 
technocratic level. This will limit the ability of the masses to interfere with 
the rational integration process’. Two, in order to keep mass opposition to 
integration from growing too large, they may need to buy off some of the 


opposition groups through subsidies or side payments’®. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE THREE INTERPRETATIONS 

There are two main weaknesses with these interpretations. First, each views 
integration and the process of integration as a dichotomous struggle between 
opposing forces. For the free market interpretation, it is the struggle between 
traditional and progressive economic forms. For the nationalist, it is the 
struggle between nationalism and internationalism. For the elitist, it is 
irrationality vs. rationality. In essence, what each of these interpretations 
does is take a larger theoretical debate and attempt to impose it upon the 
dynamic of integration. Each interpretation is correct to some degree. Economic 
traditionalists, nationalists, and the masses have tended to oppose integration. 
However, as we shall demonstrate in the following section, these interpretations 
only tell part of the story. Moreover, the combination of these interpretations 
do not add up to the whole story. What is needed is a new focus on the 
integration process itself that does not attempt to squeeze it into an existing 
theoretical debate. 

Second, for each of these interpretations integration tends to be 
associated with the morally good side of these dichotomous struggles. Integration 
is progressive (leading to prosperity/socialism), internationalist (promoting 
peace), and rational (developing prosperity, peace, and order). This strong 
positive evaluation distorts a clearer understanding of the integration issue and 
blinds the observer to the negative consequences of integration. 


A NEW APPROACH: THE COMMUNITY INTERPRETATION 

In our interpretation, there are three main elements to the issue of 
integration. First, we do not attempt to overlay an existing theoretical debate 
over the integration issue. Integration between nation-states is not a question 
of tradition vs. progressive, nationalism vs. internationalism, or irrationality 
vs. rationality. It is a question of the boundaries and the structure of the 
nation-state community. And, as such, it is an extremely political question. 
Undoubtedly, extensive integration can profoundly reshape the internal social, 


political, and economic bargains that form the basis of a national community. Who 
is included in the national community? What are the rights and responsibilities 
of citizens and groups within the community? What is the state responsible for 
in the community? What is the social balance between labor and capital, rural 
areas and towns, and young and old? These basic societal bargains can be 
profoundly challenged by extensive integration. 

Second, since we see integration as a profoundly political act, we do not 
assume that integration has an inherently positive impact. In fact, in the Danish 
and Canadian cases we feel that the forms of integration that are being pursued 
will have a profoundly negative impact upon them. In both cases, the type of 
integration that is being pursued, through the EC or NAFTA, is based strongly on 
a free market logic of integration. As Denmark and Canada are both small 
countries with advanced welfare states and social rights, this free market logic 
weakens their ability to control their economies, maintain their welfare states, 
and preserve the social rights of their citizens. Furthermore, this type of 
integration corrodes national democratic control and cripples the ability of 
these nations to maintain their cultural identity.® 

Third, the nature of the issue of integration is both complex and 
contradictory. For some groups, integration has a very simple and clear impact. 
For example, producers in protected national markets have much to fear from 
greater economic integration. Meanwhile, export producers have much to gain from 
increasing market openness. But beyond this simple example a large amount of 
complexity and uncertainty is involved. For example, if you are the home oriented 
producer, perhaps this is the chance for you to expand, to weaken or break the 
trade unions in your industry, to escape constraining environmental controls, 
and/or move from a region which limits your ability to expand. Hence, you may not 
be so strongly opposed to integration has had been assumed. Furthermore, these 
decisions will affect the social groups involved in them in different ways. The 
trade unions may like that the industry is expanding, but not like its attempts 
to weaken the unions through this expansion. Hence, the may oppose and support 
integration. Environmental groups may oppose the firm’s moves to weaken 
environmental controls, but at the same time support integration because they 
believe that only at an international level can pollution truly be stopped. 
Moreover, the region that the producer intends to abandon may oppose integration 
in order to keep the firm in the area. But at the same time it may recognize that 
the firm may continue to stagnate if integration is not pursued. 

What these examples demonstrate is the complex and contradictory nature of 
integration. It reshapes the boundaries and structure of the nation-state 
community and as such forces basic social bargains to be reforged. However, it 
does not reshape these bargains in a clear pattern. Hence, uncertainty is a major 
element of the process of integration. 

Regarding opposition movements to integration, since we do not assume that 
integration is inherently positive we are not surprised to see the formation of 
opposition movements. Moreover, we expect the type of opposition movement to 
reflect the dynamics of the integration process. In the Danish and Canadian 
cases, due to the free market nature of integration process we expect to see 
opposition movements to be strongest on the left of the political spectrum. 
However, due to the complex, contradictory, and uncertain nature of these 
integration projects, we expect these movements to be more than just a collection 
of socialists. Environmentalists fearing a decrease in environmental standards, 
mothers afraid of the loss of their state child support, and middle class people 
irritated by the threats to linguistic or cultural roots all may play a part in 
the variable mixture of social groups who fear, reject, or are merely uncertain 
of the restructuring of the boundaries of the national community that integration 
implies. An important result of this unusual combination of alliances is that 
opposition movements may be able to organize to oppose the existing form and 
direction of integration. However, due to the frequent heterogeneity of their own 
social support, they are incapable of agreeing to a different form and direction. 
In essence, they can say stop, but they cannot tell their nation-states 
communities where to go from there. 

In regards to the elite-mass split, we return to the structure of the 
integration issue to help explain this development. Free market strategies guided 
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both the Danish and Canadian integration projects. Furthermore, these 
integration projects are very complex and uncertain. Hence, elites in Denmark and 
Canada seem to be more conservative, in a free market sense, and more trusting 
in the assumed positive benefits of free market integration. That elites tend to 
be more conservative is not a very surprising conclusion. However, why should 
elites be more trusting of free market integration? In both the Danish and 
Canadian cases, before the 1980s Danish and Canadian elites would never have 
accepted the level of integration that is currently being contemplated. We 
speculate that it is due to the penetration of international free market 
ideology, the greater opportunities that free market integration would afford 
elites rather than masses, and the willingness of elites to take risks given 
their more secure economic and social position within society. In contrast, for 
the mass of society, free market ideology has less relevance to their daily 
lives, international free markets offer them few clear benefits, and may threaten 
their meager resources within society. While, in this paper, we do not have the 
space to fully answer these question. However, with the community interpretation, 
we can raise them. 


A COMMUNITY INTERPRETATION OF THE DANISH AND CANADIAN CASES 
The Meaning of Integration: The Danish Case 

In the postWWII period, Denmark has followed the major trends of Western 
European integration. Economically, Denmark was a member of the OECD, ILO, and 
GATT. Politically, it was a member of the Council of Europe, the UN, and NATO. 
Due to its close links to Britain in the early postWWII period,'® the Danes 
closely followed the British position on integration into the European community. 
They applied for membership with the British in 1961,'' 1967, and 1970. In 1971 
their application was accepted and a referendum on the issue of Danish membership 
was held on October 2, 1972. Support for membership within the Danish elite was 
massive. Within the Danish parliament ("Folkting"), only one small left-wing 
party, the Socialist People’s Party, opposed membership in the EC. The final vote 
in parliament on EC'? membership in September 1972 was 141 to 34 (81.5% to 
18.5%).'? All of the main organizations of business, labor (with some important 
exceptions), and farmers supported membership. The vast majority of Danish 
newspapers supported membership as well. Consequently, when the Danish electorate 
voted, the vote was 63% Yes to membership and 37% No, with a remarkable 90% voter 
participation rate. 

The second major test of the Danish electorate’s position towards the EC 
occurred on February 27, 1986. This time the referendum would decide whether 
Denmark would accept the treaty revisions (the Single European Act) of the EC. 
In this referendum there was more political party opposition to the EC, the 
Social Democratic Party (as well as the Left Socialists and the Radical Liberals) 
opposed the treaty revisions. However, a large majority of the major institutions 
of labor, business, farming and the media supported the treaty.'* Nevertheless, 
by a margin of 56% to 44% (with only 75% of the electorate participating) the 
treaty revisions were passed and Denmark continued to support the EC and its 
development. Moreover, following this referendum, debate within Denmark began to 
shift from whether Denmark should or should not be a member of the EC to how 
Denmark should act as a member of the EC". 

The third referendum, on the Maastricht treaty revisions of the EC, was 
held on June 2, 1992. By all indications it looked as if it would be a repeat 
performance of the 1972 referendum'’®. All the major parties supported the 
treaty. Only the small left wing Socialist People’s Party and the right wing 
Progress Party opposed it. The final vote on the treaty in the parliament was 144 
to 35 (76-24%)'’. All of the major social organizations of business, labor, and 
farmers supported the treaty. 46 of 47 major Danish newspapers supported it as 
well'®. Nevertheless, when the votes were counted, only 49.3% voted Yes, while 
50.7 voted No, with 83% of the electorate taking part. The treaty revisions were 
defeated. 

Finally, a fourth referendum was held on May 18, 1993 to see if the Danish 
electorate would accept the revised Maastricht treaty. Once again, all of the 
major social organizations and political parties supported the revised treaty. 
Even the Left Socialist Party and the June Movement (one of the main opposition 
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movements that opposed the treaty in 1992) supported the revised treaty. The 
electorate responded and the treaty was approved 56.8% to 43.2% of the electorate 
with a voter participation rate of 86.2%. 

Throughout the period of Danish membership in the EC the Danes have been 
among the most reluctant Europeans, especially in regards to political and 
institutional integration. The Danes have consistently been among the least 
supportive EC memberstates of deeper integration'®. From 1973 to 1986 polls 
demonstrated that there was a slight, but consistent, majority of Danes who 
opposed membership in the EC”. After the successful referendum in 1986, support 
for the EC grew substantially and the debate over membership in the EC seemed to 
have come to an end. Nevertheless, the Danes have remained the least 
integrationist of the EC members”'. 

Economically, their reluctance centers around their fears that the EC will 
weaken the organized and corporatistic nature of their industrial relations 
system, the development of their Scandinavian style welfare state, and their 
ability to control their economy and promote full employment. Obviously, these 
are primarily the concerns of the Left of the political spectrum?*. It is here 
(in the Left Socialist Party and in the Social Democratic Party) where much of 
the long term, hard core opposition to the EC can be found. However, on the far 
Right, the Progress Party opposes the EC because they see it as not being neo- 
liberal enough. The Left’s fear of the market-like influence of the EC and the 
far Right’s fear that the EC is not market-like enough would seem to conform to 
the expectations of the free market interpretation. 

However, this position only explains part of the Danish resistance to the 
EC. Politically, Danes are very critical of the non-democratic nature of the EC. 
As the debates before the referendums have indicated, the EC was seen as 
primarily, if not only, as an economic institution”*. It is only in the 1992 and 
1993 referendums that it became acceptable to debate the idea that the EC would 
have important political functions**. Moreover, as Sorenson and Weaver” point 
out, the EC is still seen as a disruptive force in the political balances that 
exist within Danish “cooperative democracy"**. Most importantly, as recent 
survey data show, Danes maintain a very strong belief in national sovereignty and 
independence. This is especially true for those Danes who voted against the 
Maastricht treaty in 19927’, 

If Danes have always been skeptical about high levels of European 
integration, especially in political areas, then why do we see the varying 
referendum results? From our interpretation, it is not the Danes who have 
changed, becoming more nationalist, economically backwards, or irrational as 
conventional theory would argue, it is the nature of the EC as an integration 
project that has changed. In the early 1970s it was not difficult for Danish 
supporters of membership to argue that the EC was basically an advanced free 
trade organization. With veto rights in the Council and the economic orientation 
of the Treaty of Rome, Danish opponents of the EC could never convince the 
electorate that the EC would expand into areas that it would not accept. In 1986, 
after more than a decade of institutional stagnation at the EC level, it was once 
again easy to argue that the Single European Act would not radically empower the 
EC. As the debate before the referendum demonstrated, few Danes”® (and for that 
matter few Europeans”*) thought that the SEA would radically transform the EC. 

However, with the revival of the EC during the late 1980s and the collapse 
of communism from 1989-1991, the EC became much more important in European and 
Danish affairs. With the Maastricht treaty and its plans for a common currency, 
central bank, foreign policy, social policy, etc. it became increasingly obvious 
that the EC could affect almost all major aspects of Danish life. In essence, 
this was too much for the members of the Danish community. Fear and uncertainty 
over the loss of national sovereignty was the main reason why Danes voted no in 
1992. In a Danish survey in June 1992, 83% of Danes said that memberstates 
should maintain full veto rights in the EC*'. Meanwhile, the main reason why 
almost 50% of Danes voted yes in 1992 was not because they believed in greater 
EC integration, but because they did not believe that Denmark could survive 
outside of the EC**. Further, it was only when the integration process had 
slowed down (collapse of the EMS, near failure of the French referendum) and the 
Danes had secured a number of “opt-outs" (from EMU, defence policy, police 
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cooperation, and EC citizenship) from the treaty that it was finally accepted in 
May 1993. 

Did the new nationalism, that the realist interpretation would stress, play 
a role in the recent referendums? For the Danes an obvious target of this 
nationalist revival would be a renewed fear of a now united, larger, and mightier 
Germany. However in both the 1992 and 1993 referendums, a fear of Germany played 
only a minor role in the public debates that occurred before the referendums. 
Furthermore, according to research done during the 1992 referendum, only 2% of 
those who voted yes to the treaty did so in order to “tame the Germans" and only 
10% of those who voted no did so due to negative feelings towards "Germans and 
other foreigners (immigrants)"**. Consequently, the realist interpretation 
explains very little of the meaning of integration to the Danes or the reasons 
why they oppose it. 

Denmark remains a democratic and non-aggressive society with a free trading 
open economy that is highly integrated into the Western European economy and 
political and social system. It currently accepts a level of integration which 
is substantially higher than it experienced when it first joined the EC in 1972. 
Nevertheless, it remains a relatively cohesive economic, political, and cultural 
community. What recent events demonstrate is that the current pace and form of 
integration has overly challenges the boundaries of the Danish community. And 
when they feel threatened, the Danes have voted to defend their community. 


The Danish Opposition to Integration 

There has always been some level of Danish opposition to integration in the 
postWWII period. In the 1960s, before Denmark was a member of the EC there was 
no well defined opposition movement. As the 1972 referendum approached, 
opposition and support for membership in the EC took on a cross-party pattern”. 
And, as we have seen, the majority of the parliament and the parties, the major 
social organizations, and the media supported membership. No significant extra- 
party organization was formed by the pro-membership forces, since none was 
needed. This cross-party pattern to support for and opposition to the EC and the 
lack of a substantial non-party, pro-membership organization continues to the 
present. 

For the opposition, during the 1972 referendum two major opposition 
organizations were formed: the People’s Movement Against the EC and Social 
Democrats Against the EC. The People’s Movement was formed as an umbrella group 
to bring together the various groups opposed to the EC and combat the pro- 
membership orientation of the mass media. It was essential to form this 
organization since no single party could speak for or to all of the different 
groups that opposed the EC. The other organization was formed to coordinate the 
substantial opposition to the EC within the Social Democratic party (the largest 
Danish party at the time). 

After their failure to stop Danish membership, the People’s Movement 
continued to act as a focus for opposition to the EC. However, due to the 
strength of the Yes vote and the stagnation and non-importance of the EC in the 
1970s and early 1980s, the EC disappeared as an issue and no serious challenge 
was made to Danish membership®. After the 1972 referendum, the Social Democrats 
Against the EC disbanded. 

In the 1986 referendum, the organization of the opposition to integration 
took on a new form because, in this referendum, the Social Democratic party 
joined the opposition and opposed further integration. This gave the opposition 
a powerful voice and public forum that it lacked in the earlier referendum. The 
People’s Movement also played a substantial role in this referendum, acting, once 
again, as a inter-party coordinator. However, there were substantial differences 
between the positions of the two organizations. The Social Democrats opposed the 
treaty, but supported membership. The People’s Movement opposed both. However, 
as this referendum passed (54%-46%) and the EC was revitalized by the 1992 
project, opposition to the EC weakened*®. 

For the 1992 referendum, the pattern was remarkably similar to 1972. All 
of the major parties, social organizations, and media supported the treaty. The 
People’s Movement continued to coordinated opposition to EC membership and the 
Maastricht treaty. However, joining the People’s Movement was a new organization 
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called the June Movement (the referendum was to be held in June). The June 
Movement was less radical than the People’s Movement (only opposing the treaty, 
not membership) and less oriented to the political Left. These two organizations 
provided the backbone of organized opposition to the treaty and the umbrella 
under which the various opposition interests could be brought together. These 
organizations were not coordinated enough or strong enough to forge an 
alternative strategy to the EC*’. However, they were strong enough to reject the 
treaty. 

Opposition to and support for the EC during the 1992 referendum did not 
follow strict economic lines. Geographically, opposition to the Maastricht treaty 
was spread remarkably evenly. This is distinct from earlier referendum where more 
support was concentrated in the highly competitive agricultural areas of rural 
Denmark*®. Moreover, trade unions which opposed the treaty came from both 
protected and exposed sectors.** Hence, the free market interpretation can not 
provide a clear picture of the opposition movement. According to recent research 
on the 1992 referendum, opposition to the EC followed what Jgrgen Nielsen calls 
"establishment" -—- “non-establishment" lines. Yes voters were: 

-the rich and well-educated rather than the poor and poorly educated, 

-the bourgeois voters rather than voters from the left and right 

opposition, 

-non-environmentalists rather than environmentalists, 

-voters with status-oriented life styles rather than more post-materialist 

styles, 

-the active and interested rather than apathetic and parochial“. 


This anti-establishment basis of opposition is confirmed by the needs of these 
opposition forces to create their own opposition organizations outside of 
established parties and organizations and by the diversity of groups that took 
part in the opposition movement.*' 


The Danish Elite-Mass Division 

Does this mean that the elite interpretation is correct and can explain the 
elite-mass division in Denmark? In our opinion the answer is no. As we have seen, 
the integration issue is not a matter of rational vs. irrational industrial 
development. It is a matter of politics. A struggle over the form of the 
community (the polis). And, as we have seen, substantial numbers of the members 
of the Danish community reject the current neo-liberal form of European 
integration which threatens to reorder the boundaries of the Danish community in 
unacceptable ways. 

So, why is there a difference between the Danish elites’ and masses’ vision 
of integration? From our interpretation, Danish elites are much more likely to 
be more distant from and have fewer connections with local and national Danish 
society. Further, these elites have more resources and are less protected by the 
Danish state and social fabric. As such, they have the most to gain from free 
market integration and the least to lose from it. Moreover, as noted earlier by 
Sorenson and Weaver, the less democratic EC may even strengthen the hands of 
elites within the Danish political system. 

On the other hand, the Danish masses will be more linked to the existing 
national community and dependent upon the stability of that community. They have 
few resources to protect themselves from the disruptions of free market 
integration. Further, that integration may threaten the state and social supports 
that are central their lives. Finally, they already feel distant from the 
political center in Copenhagen. Mcving that center to Brussels only weakens their 
limited influence. 

Clearly, in the Danish case, the current form of European integration is 
not a case of progress, peace, or rationality. It is a question of politics, of 
the basic boundaries of the political communities that are central to our lives. 
The Danish opponents to European free market integration are not backwards, war- 
like, or irrational. They are defending the form of community that they feel is 
the best. And that form, under the current type of European integration remains, 
the nation-state. 


The Meaning of Integration: The Canadian Case 

Canadian opposition to closer integration with the United States is not a 
recent phenomenon. Rather, Canada was literally founded on the basis of 
opposition to integration, with its original architects desiring to carve out an 
alternative political community north of the 49th parallel. Opposition to such 
integration has played a fundamental part in Canadian political history since the 
time of the so-called "counterrevolution" of the 1770s**, through the British 
North American Act and the founding of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and into 
the mid-twentieth century with the Liberal government’s nationalistic policies 
of the 1960s and 1970s. In fact, until recently, Canada’s federal government has 
historically accepted the challenge of maintaining a distinct nation and 
asserting a national agenda against the ever-present continental dynamic. 

Originally, it was the Conservative Party that consistently countered the 
continentalism dynamic during Canada’s first century. Of particular note was the 
so-called National Policy, which became a solid plank in the platform of the 
Conservative party. In fact, the Conservatives successfully defended this 
policy, and their broader protectionist tradition, in election battles against 
the more free trade-minded Liberals in both the 1891 and 1911 elections**. 
Again, in the late 1940s, Washington initiated a free trade proposal but was 
deflected at the last minute by an uncertain Liberal Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King, who was wary of repeating the fate that the Liberals had suffered in the 
1891 and 1911 elections. Even the recently retired Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney--who ultimately became the foremost political articulator of the pro- 
free trade position--had seemed to signal continuity with his party’s historic 
posture, when, during his campaign for the leadership of the Progressive 
Conservative Party in 1983, he stated: 

“Don’t talk to me about free trade, that issue 
was decided in 1911. Free trade is a danger 

to Canadian sovereignty, and you’ll hear none 

of it from me now during this leadership campaign 
or at any other time in the future."“ 

This defensive pattern had continued throughout the twentieth century. The 
National Policy had successfully established an East-West economic pattern which 
had fended off the North-South geographic and economic pull. Moreover, the 1960s 
and 1970s witnessed multiple governmental attempts to fend off this outcome in 
what appeared to be an increasingly American-dominated Canadian economy. Such 
examples of government-directed resistance to integration included the creation 
of Crown corporations such as Petro-Canada, the removal of tax breaks for U.S. 
publications, the National Energy Policy (NEP), and the Federal Investment Review 
Agency (FIRA)*®. Influential sectors of Canada’s business community supported 
such initiatives**--mirroring the support that they had lent towards some 
variant of protectionist policies since the National Policy*’. Finally, the 
“centerpiece” of this government-sponsored resistance was a trade diversification 
measure*® which attempted to reduce Canada’s huge trade dependency on the United 
States which in the 1970s stood roughly at 70 percent through the establishment 
of a commercial link between Japan and Europe. 

In sum, the "meaning" of the historic opposition Canadians held against 
closer integration with the United States can be understood and summarized 
through economic, cultural, and political prisms. Economically, Canadians 
recognize that they are hugely dependent on the economy of the United States. 
Close to 80% of their exports go to the United States, and the level of foreign 
ownership--especially American-ownership of companies in Canada-- is the highest 
in the industrialized world. Of the largest 500 companies in Canada, 54 percent 
(268) are 100 per cent foreign-owned, with another 88 partially foreign-owned’. 
Traditionally, Canadian companies have been heavily concentrated in resource- 
extractive industries, feeding to a great degree the resource-hungry U.S. market. 
Thus, Canadians have always supported a degree of governmental intervention in 
the economy to fend off even greater U.S. influence and control. FIRA, NEP, the 
Canadian Development Corporation, crown corporations, state subsidies, tariffs, 
the Bank of Canada--these policies and institutions have been designed in part 
to deflect the march of continentalism, as Canadians fear that the further loss 
of levers of economic independence to the United States would inevitably lead to 
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the loss of political independence. 

This sense that closer economic integration threatens Canada’s political 
independence is linked to the perceived weakening effect that the placing of 
greater emphasis on freer markets over state intervention would have on Canada’s 
federal government. As many nationalists have noted, the use of the strong, 
central, interventionist state has been crucial to the development and 
maintenance of the fragile Canadian national identity. To many, Canada’s 
survival has depended upon the willingness of the federal government to use the 
state’s power to offset the desires of the country’s business elite for 
continental economic integration. The federal state has subsidized the railway 
projects, the Mounted Police, the Canadian Broadcasting system, and the welfare 
state--symbols that cut to the heart of Canadian political identity. Free trade 
lauds unrestricted markets over a strong, interventionist state. And as Philip 
Resnick has argued, to weaken or dismantle such a state is to strike a blow to 
Canadian identity™. 

These concerns about Canadian identity relate to the broader cultural 
meanings and fears attached to closer integration with the United States. 
Canadians fear that the uniquely constructed Canadian way of life would be at 
stake should Canadian economic and trade policy be harmonized with what is viewed 
as the economic behemoth to the south. This fear of a potential loss of identity 
has two dimensions. It is feared first of all that Canadian culture would be 
placed directly in danger as government support and its subsidization for 
cultural programs becomes phased out under the rules of the free trade agreement, 
leaving the already limited independent Canadian culture (art, literature, 
television, theater, film) to be overwhelmed by competition from the cultural 
hegemon to the south. Second, Canadians fear that a more subtle loss of identity 
may result from the harmonization of the economies of the two countries. It is 
feared that the values of the "American way of life"--characterized as winner- 
take-all capitalism, with its overriding concern for profit, would drown out the 
Canadian penchant for mixed public and private enterprise, and for the 
interventionist role by the government. In short, it is feared that free trade 
would place Canadian sovereignty and identity in a precarious position as the 
over a century-old struggle to build a country from the east to the west 
succumbed to what U.S. business elites felt was a natural direction for the flow 
of goods and services--from north to south. 

Nevertheless, despite this long political tradition of opposition to 
integration, several significant actors switched their historic anti-free trade 
positions during the 1980s, integrating Canada more closely with the United 
States than at any point in its history. The Progressive Conservative Party’s 
dramatic switch in favor for free trade represented perhaps the most dramatic 
impetus towards this closer integration®'. Moreover, by the early 1980s several 
international and domestic factors had prompted major business associations to 
switch their stance on free trade®*. Canadian businesses generally felt more 
confident of their ability to compete internationally; they desired secure access 
to international markets, especially to the United State’s; and fearing U.S. 
protectionism, corporations sought guaranteed access to the U.S. via free trade. 
Finally, in addition to the business community, influential provincial 
governments, notably Alberta’s and Quebec’s, had recently jumped on the free 
trade bandwagon. 

It was in fact the fear that critical access to the U.S. market was 
shrinking in the face of rising U.S. protectionism in the early 1980s that 
solidified Quebec’s, Alberta’s, and the broader Canadian business community’s 
new-found support for a comprehensive trade agreement. There was a genuine sense 
amongst the business community and those provincial governments that this 
protectionist trend would only get worse as the decade progressed. Thus, from 
their point of view, Canada had to take advantage of any window of opportunity 
that might exist for getting Canada secure and preferred access to the U.S. 
market. And it was believed that a comprehensive free trade agreement with the 
U.S. was the policy to pursue before this perceived window were to close. 

Thus, by the time of the Progressive Conservative government’s Fall 1985 
announcement that it intended to negotiate a free trade agreement with the United 
States, there had begun to emerge a disjuncture in the vision of the Canadian 
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political community. On the one hand, business, governmental and bureaucratic 
elites began to argue forcefully that Canada’s future in an increasingly 
globalized economy depended upon a more streamlined state. The traditional mixed 
economy fostered by an interventionist state had to be abandoned in favor of a 
leaner and meaner adherence to the free market. Their visions of the future lay 
precipitously close to a more global economic community, one which inevitably 
would lead to wholesale economic integration with the United States. On the 
other hand, many social and political groups saw it as a threatening break from 
tradition, raising questions about the viability of an independent Canadian 
national political community. It was out of this division--this political 
conjuncture of the competing visions of a Canadian community--that there emerged 
a popular social movement against the free trade agreement in Canada. 

The Popular Movement Against Free Trade 

The broad social movement that emerged to oppose the US-Canada Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA), and which is currently (summer 1993) mobilizing against the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), drew strength from two major social 
strands. These two currents, the nationalist and the so-called "popular sector", 
each contained distinct social movement organizations, and were demarcated by 
their distinctive ideological orientations and concerns, policy prescriptions, 
organizational histories, mass base, and resources. While the nationalist 
current was represented fairly tightly within the organization called the Council 
of Canadians (COC), the popular sector was comprised of many different 
organizations, including major church, women’s, and labor groups. Yet, it was 
during this time period that these rather disparate groups would begin to find 
common ground and coalesce in correlation with the expanding political 
opportunities created by the free trade debate. 

Formed in March 1985, the COC was by the start of preliminary negotiations 
that December the most thoroughly focused organization devoted specifically to 
opposing a bilateral free trade agreement between Canada and the U.S.. The COC 
brought a wealth of organizational experience, leadership, and resources that 
would prove invaluable to the anti-free trade movement. This is because the 
overall orientation of the movement--despite its many organizational and 
ideological cleavages--was in fact nationalist. Nationalism was, as one leading 
activist reflected, "the common denominator for the popular movement--what 
brought everyone together was the desire to preserve Canada".°®* However, as 
many within the popular movement took pains to express, the nationalism of this 
group was not an aggressive, power-oriented, realist nationalism, but a defensive 
nationalism aimed at protecting the integrity of the Canadian community. 

In addition to the emergence of the COC, the other most significant anti- 
free trade organizational development occurred within the so-called popular 
sector™. The popular sector encompassed a broad cross-section of groups that 
had suffered extensively from the 1981-83 recession, including churches, trade 
unions, women’s groups, social agencies, Native Peoples, and farmers. These 
groups broadly shared certain characteristics: their members were not drawn from 
the elite levels of Canadian society; and they were marginalized both 
economically and politically from the major institutions of decision-making in 
Canada. Moreover, as the 1980s progressed, and the shift towards a more purely 
market-oriented, monetarist economic policy took hold in the latter days of the 
Liberal Party’s tenure, these groups increasingly found themselves sharing and 
articulating a counter-discourse on Canada’s political economy. Rejecting what 
they perceived as the increasingly neo-conservative responses to economic and 
social problems, the popular sectors’ "political rallying points" became “full 
employment rather than welfarism, more national self-reliance rather than 
increased dependence on export markets, and democratic control over decision- 
making rather than attachment to technical knowledge and management 
rationality"®™. 

By the time of the October 1987 signing of the FTA, the movement rested on 
a formidable country-wide network of over twenty national organizations and 
associated coalitions in nearly every province and territory. In addition, 
the movement was bolstered by the activity of provincially and regionally-based 
coalitions, notably including the Ontario-based Coalition Against Free Trade and 
la Coalition Quebecoise d’opposition au libre-echange®’. The national vehicle 
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for coordination and communication between these various anti-free trade 
organizations and coalitions was the Pro-Canada Network (PCN)®®. Born that 
previous April at the so-called Maple Leaf Summit--a demonstration-event staged 
to counter the Mulroney-Reagan Ottawa summit--the PCN grew out of the 
collaboration of hundreds of attending representatives of organizations concerned 
about the potential negative effects of the proposed US-Canada free trade accord. 
One prominent church activist described the PCN as an 
“integrative/transformative" coalition--it was an intersectoral coalition at the 
national level which critically overcame the tradition of sectoral fragmentation 
of political movements in Canada®. 

By the Spring of 1988, when the battle over the free trade deal had 
substantially heated up, the PCN and its supporting movement organizations could 
claim to represent over ten million Canadians. As Bashevkin argues, this breadth 
of representation by the anti-free trade forces was significant, for it had a 
legitimizing effect on the efforts of the movement groups, compared to those 
coming out of the pro-free trade camp, which was narrowly represented by a 
coalition of business interests. Bleyer argues as well that the PCN 
substantially enhanced its legitimacy with the opposition political parties 
through its analysis of the free trade agreement®'. For Bleyer, "these 
relationships in turn helped legitimate the Network as a bona-fide political 
actor™”*. 


Canadian Elite-Mass Divisions 

The dynamics and results of the 1988 federal election demonstrated in quite 
stark terms the gap that had developed between elites and the masses--or the 
popular sector--over the wisdom of closer economic integration with the United 
States. In winning another majority®™, the governing Progressive Conservatives 
received an unprecedented degree of financial support for its pro-free trade 
position from the business sector--especially from the BCNI, representative of 


the elite 200 corporations in Canada. Studies done after the election revealed 
that during the two-year period leading up to the election, the pro-free trade 
forces spent more than $56 million promoting the deal--$19 million coming 
directly from corporate sponsors™. During the seven-week election campaign, 
estimates place the pro-free trade corporate advertising expenditures at close 
to $4 million. In contrast, the combined contributions of the COC and PCN have 
been estimated at little more than $750,000". In fact, the level of third- 
party advertising during the election campaign was so unprecedented that it 
spawned the creation of a Royal Commission on Electoral Reform and Party 
Financing to study and report on ways to reform the election financing 
process®, 

Yet, despite the evident popular sector-elite split, the integration issue 
still posed a host of questions to both groups as to the impact that it would 
take on the boundaries of the political community. Free trade has remained the 
core issue of concern for the popular movement, around which coalition-politics 
has continued. Yet, the primarily defensive posture of its campaigns has 
continued, evidenced by its efforts to derail various government budgets and the 
goods and services tax, as well as its intervention around the failed 
Charlottetown Accord. The popular movement has at times been divided over the 
direction and form its efforts should take, and has had difficulty getting an 
uncertain, perplexed, and recession battered Canadian public mobilized around the 
integration issue®’. 

Elites have similar trouble maintaining the optimism they once shared over 
North American economic integration. Initially, during the FTA negotiating 
period, business and state elites forged close working relationships, reinforcing 
each others perceptions about the inevitability of successful economic 
integration. However, in the post-FTA years, this optimism has been discredited, 
in light of the broken promises of economic growth and employment. Rather, 
Canada has suffered through a deep recession with high unemployment, 
deindustrialization, and large-scale manufacturing flight to the United States. 
As a result, many business and state elites who were initially involved with the 
FTA negotiations have now begun to publically question its supposed benefits, or 
are criticizing the manner in which the Mulroney government has implemented the 
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deal®. 

Ultimately, the mass-elite divergence over the benefits of integration can 
be interpreted as a case of competing visions of political communities. One, a 
global community predicated on the rule of the free market and the mobility of 
capital and multi-national corporations--and the other, a national political 
community dependent still on a strong, central, interventionist government 
prepared to resist the nation-eroding effects of continentalism. For the former, 
this vision holds out the promise of increased competitiveness and economic 
growth. Such integration is more popular among those with money, higher 
education levels, secure jobs and flexible skills. For the latter, globalization 
threatens to blur national borders, raising perplexing questions about 
overlapping or exclusive membership in different political communities. Those 
with less money, less job security, less training, and fewer skills and 
opportunities, fear dislocation, upheaval, and further insecurity. Yet neither 
of these two visions have correctly interpreted the eventual outcome that the 
integration project will take. Out of this division and uncertainty is the fact 
that within the North American region, different social and political balances 
are being created and maintained. 


COMPARATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

As the Danish and Canadian cases demonstrate, the free market, realist, and 
elitist interpretations are clearly inadequate for understanding the meaning of 
the integration issue, the opposition movements to integration, or the elite-mass 
division which integration generates. In both cases, the meaning of integration 
was more than just economic development, power politics, or industrialism. It 
embraced a multitude of social, political, and cultural aspects. As such, Danish 
integration into a post-Maastricht EC and Canadian integration through the FTA 
and NAFTA threatened to restructure the boundaries of the Danish and Canadian 
communities. Furthermore, none of these three interpretations can explain the 
diversity of the Danish and Canadian opposition movements. These diverse 
opposition movements reaffirm the broad and complex nature of the integration 
issue and its threatening nature to differing sectors of the Danish and Canadian 
communities. Finally, the elite interpretation was correct in seeing the elite- 
mass division caused by the integration process. Danish and Canadian elites and 
masses did demonstrate different interests, ideologies, and visions of the 
national community. However, we found no indication that this division was caused 
by the greater rationality of Danish and Canadian elites. The failure of these 
three interpretations clears the way for our community interpretation. 


THE BENEFITS OF THE COMMUNITY INTERPRETATION 

We think that there are four main benefits of the community interpretation 
for understanding the current dynamics of integration, the opposition movements 
to integration, and the elite-mass split that the issue generates. First, by 
recognizing the radical impact of integration on the economic and social 
boundaries of the national community, the community approach is capable of coming 
to terms with the complexity and uncertainty of the integration process and its 
effects. Second, the community approach does not attempt to cram the analysis of 
integration into previously existing theoretical debates. Integration is not only 
about free trade, nationalism, and industrialism, but is about the transformation 
of the boundaries of the community. Third, the community interpretation does not 
see integration as an inherently positive development. The free market 
integration which is occurring in Denmark and Canada carries with it economic and 
social implications that are threatening to broad sections of the Danish and 
Canadian societies. As such, opposition to current forms of integration is not 
based on economic backwardness, nationalism, or irrationality, but on the threat 
that integration carries for the existing boundaries of the Danish and Canadian 
communities. Moreover, as the left-right and elite-mass splits demonstrate, 
different elements of the national communities interpret these threats in 
different ways. In essence, for the community approach, integration is one of the 
most fundamental political questions that one can raise. Fourth and finally, the 
community approach opens up new areas of research and asks new questions about 
integration. For example, what new social cleavages are being created by the 
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integration project? Do these integration projects spell the end of the nation- 
state community and the birth of new regional communities? Is the left-right 
split on integration due to their distinctive visions of the 
national/international community? 
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FROM SOVIET TO PARLIAMENT IN UKRAINE: 
A STATUS REPORT ON THE VERKHOVNA RADA IN 1992 
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In March 1990, 450 deputies were elected to the Verkhovna Rada, which 
was then known in English as the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic.! Almost three years later, most of the same deputies 
continue to serve in the same unicameral assembly that now in translation has 
become the Supreme Council of the Republic of Ukraine.” At the end of 1992, 
the Rada remained in transition from soviet to parliament. As the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR, it was the highest constitutional organ of 
government, but in fact it exercised no significant political or governmental 
power as a collective legislative body. As individuals, its leaders may have been 
influential; the chairman of the Supreme Soviet was the de jure head of state. 
As a parliament, however, it hardly even managed to maintain the facade of 
democratic forms, meeting for two annual sessions that lasted only as long as 
was necessary to ratify decisions made elsewhere in Kiev or Moscow.* 


Now with essentially the same membership, the Rada is asserting itself as 
a more serious and independent actor in the policy-making process in Ukraine. 
Whether its leaders and members truly are committed to transforming it into an 
effective national parliament and whether they can succeed in doing so remain 
open questions. What is certain is that, with the disintegration of the Soviet 


1An earlier version of this paper was prepared as a background paper for 
participants in the March 1993 workshop in Kiev on "Parliaments, Prime 
Ministers, and Presidents: Relations Among Branches of Democratic 
Governments," sponsored by the East-West Parliamentary Practice Project and 
the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The author wishes 
to thank the many deputies and officials of the Verkhovna Rada who provided 
most of the facts and insights on which this paper is based, and also Katherine 
Chumachenko, Nick Deychakiwsky, Orest Deychakiwsky, Stuart Goldman, 
Christina Maciw, Jurii Maniichuk, Francis Miko, and Thomas Remington for 
their very helpful comments. Nothing in this paper is to be construed as 
representing a position of the Congressional Research Service or the Library of 
Congress. 


2As of December 1992, 28 seats had become vacant since the 1990 elections. 


8The Rada now meets in two annual sessions that extend over most of the 
year. In March 1990 deputies were elected to the 12th Ukrainian parliament 
which began its first session two months later, so the session concluding at the 
end of 1992 was the sixth session of the 12th parliament. 
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Union and the Communist Party as the de facto sources of power and policy, the 
opportunity for this transformation exists if the Rada has the will and capacity 
to take it. What follows is a status report on the condition of the Verkhovna 
Rada as an institution at the end of 1992: its membership, structure, 
procedures, resources, and prospects. 


This paper is based largely on observations and meetings during a two-week 
program organized by the Verkhovna Rada for a delegation from the 
Congressional Research Service, a department of the U.S. Library of Congress 
that provides impartial research and analysis for the Congress. Because of the 
very limited information on which the paper is based, readers should understand 
that it is incomplete and, in some respects, quite possibly incorrect in its facts 
or inferences. Furthermore, the Rada is not a static institution. At the same 
time it is attempting to create a new corpus of national law for Ukraine, it also 
is cognizant of the need to re-create itself. So the Rada of 1992 can and should 
be expected to change in important ways, whether before or after new 
parliamentary elections or the adoption of a new constitution. Undoubtedly, 
some change already has occurred. In that case, this status report will provide 
a baseline against which to measure that change.‘ 


MEMBERSHIP 


In 1990, deputies were elected to five-year terms in the Rada from single- 
member districts in relatively open and even competitive elections, but elections 
that nonetheless took place in the context of continuing Communist Party 
dominance.° The Helsinki Commission reported that roughly 3,000 candidates 
ran for the 450 seats. Candidates were not required to be residents of the 
districts in which they ran.° In 331 of the 450 districts, no candidate received 
a majority of the votes cast in the first round of voting, resulting in a run-off 
election between the top two candidates with only a plurality of votes being 


‘For comparison, see Thomas F. Remington, Evelyn Davidheiser, and Steven 
S. Smith, "The Early Legislative Process in the Russian Supreme Soviet." Paper 
presented at the 1992 Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association. 


°On the background, conduct, and consequences of these elections, see 
Dominique Arel, "The Parliamentary Blocs in the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet: 
Who and What Do They Represent?", Journal of Soviet Nationalities, v. 1, n. 4, 
Winter 1991, pp. 108-154, and Andrew Wilson and Taras Kuzio, Ukraine: 
Perestroika to Independence. New York: St. Martin’s Press, forthcoming in 
1993, pp. 122-168. 


“Of the fourteen officials from the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine, all residents of Kiev, only one (the then First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of Ukraine, Ivashko) ran in Kiev itself." Arel (1991), 
p. 119. 


required for victory. (In either round, a majority of the electorate had to vote for 
the election to be valid.) Although the elections did not qualify as completely 
fair and free, voter turnout was high (85 percent in the first round and 79 
percent in the second), and opponents of the political status quo won more than 
one-quarter of the seats in the Rada.’ 


On the other hand, the body of deputies who convened for the first session 
of the new parliament continued to be dominated by members of the Communist 
Party and the nomenklatura. At the time of their election to the Verkhovna 
Rada, approximately 375 of the 442 MPs elected were formal members or 
candidate members of the Party (although some also were, or later became, 
supporters of Rukh or other pro-democratic groups).® Arel found that 85.6 
percent of the deputies elected belonged to the Communist Party, but also that 
more than half of the deputies supporting Rukh also were Party members.® 
According to another report, the deputies included a majority of the 25 or so 
regional (oblast) Communist Party secretaries. Eighty-seven deputies were 
officials of government ministries at the national, regional, or local level, and 51 
were employed by Communist Party organs. Seventy-five MPs were directors 
of industrial or agricultural enterprises, and sixteen were active-duty military 
officers.!° Thus, most of the deputies were (and many of them remain) closely 


Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Elections in the Baltic 
States and Soviet Republics. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1990; pp. 113-136. Two related problems were the difficulties that some 
organizations had in securing official registration and the difficulties that some 
officially registered organizations then had in securing registration for their 
candidates. The CSCE report observes (at p. 128) that "Rukh itself was unable 
to put forward candidates because it was registered as a public organization on 
February 9, after the period for registering candidates had expired. According 
to many reports, electoral commissions refused to register other opposition 
candidates, especially in southern and eastern Ukraine. According to the 
Ukrainian Press Agency, the Democratic Bloc succeeded in registering only 
about one third of its candidates in Ukraine, mostly in Kiev and western 
Ukraine." 


®Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, op. cit., p. 133, and 
Wilson and Kuzio, p. 125. 


*Dominique Arel, "Voting Behavior in the Ukrainian Parliament: The 
Language Factor." Paper presented at the 1993 Conference on Comparative 
Parliamentary Development at Emory University. p. 5. 


Council of Advisors to the Verkhovna Rada, Briefing Information on 
Ukraine’s Structure of Government and Parliament. November 1992. 
(Manuscript.) None of the data cited here reflect the results of special elections 
to fill the 28 seats that were vacant as of December 1, 1992. Arel (1991 at p. 
112 and 1993 at pp. 7-9) presents somewhat different figures (at p. 112), but to 
the same effect, as do Wilson and Kuzio (at pp. 125-126). 


linked, by occupation at least, to what became the old regime when, in December 
1991, Ukraine declared its independence from a disintegrating Soviet Union. 


The deputies are overwhelmingly male--there are thirteen female deputies-- 
and only 68 of 422 deputies serving in late 1992 were forty years old or younger. 
More than 200 deputies are more than 50 years of age. This age distribution 
would not be surprising in an established parliament, but it does not augur well 
for the openness and flexibility in thought required by deputies who are now 
serving in a political and economic context that is significantly different from 
the one in which they were elected. Almost four hundred deputies completed 
some form of higher education. Interestingly, though, and again in sharp 
contrast to the more common pattern in established parliaments, the largest 
occupational group are MPs designated as "engineers." More than one hundred 
deputies so describe themselves; another 67 deputies are agronomists, 
zoologists, or veterinarians. 


Most striking and important is the fact that only twenty-one, or five 
percent, of the deputies still serving in late 1992 are lawyers.'! This dearth of 
legal expertise is recognized by senior deputies and officials of the Rada as a 
serious deficiency.’ Few deputies had professional training and experience 
that made them likely to bring to their service in the Rada an understanding of 
a democratic law-making process and the requisites of effectively-drafted laws. 


The occupational backgrounds of Verkhovna Rada deputies are particularly 
noteworthy because most of them have continued in their occupations while 
serving in parliament. Roughly 190 of more than 420 deputies are full-time 
MPs; the others combine their parliamentary work with some other 


'Tbid. In a letter to the author, Thomas Remington points out that "the 
composition of the deputy corps seems to be a pretty clear and close reflection 
of the distribution of power and status in the old society (not merely regime)-- 
the preponderance of technically trained specialists, especially engineers, among 
individuals in managerial and administrative posts being a good case in point. 
The elections in a number of [former Soviet] republics seem to have returned, 
along with a varying proportion of soi-disant anti-establishment insurgents, a 
lot of the ranking social and political elites; and this may be a fairly democratic 
outcome if voters preferred people with proven competence as administrators 
and professionals." 


'2There are only four lawyers among the 16 members of the Commission on 
Legislation and Lawfulness that evaluates legislation affecting Ukraine’s legal 
institutions and also can review bills on other subjects for their legal 
competence. Five other deputies on the commission are studying law while 
serving as MPs; a total of 45 MPs are studying law at Kiev Taras Shevchenko 
University. 


professional employment.'* So by the Rada’s own estimate, more than half of 
the deputies participate in parliamentary activities only sporadically and 
occasionally. In 1992, the Verkhovna Rada even adopted a monthly schedule 
that accommodates and actually may encourage this situation. Two weeks of 
each month are to be devoted exclusively to committee work, followed by one 
week only for plenary sessions; the fourth week is left free for deputies to visit 
their constituencies.’° In fact, however, this arrangement allows deputies who 
choose to do so to spend most of their time in their constituencies, continuing 
to engage in other, more remunerative professions, and visiting Kiev only for the 
week of plenary sessions each month.'® 


Thus, the working Verkhovna Rada is not even half the size of its formal 
membership. This condition should not be surprising in light of the fact that 
the sitting deputies were elected to serve in a body that was not expected to 
place very heavy demands on their time, attention, or intellect. Most of them 
undoubtedly had no intention or expectation of being full-time MPs. Now, 
however, they find themselves members of a body facing far heavier demands. 
And even if they may be inclined toward a full-time professional commitment to 
elective politics, they can have no assurance that they will survive the next 
parliamentary elections, especially when the shape of the election law that will 


'8In addition, each deputy of the Verkhovna Rada also may serve as a deputy 
in one other rada (legislature or council) at a lower level of government. For a 
preliminary report on an interesting survey study that compares Ukrainian MPs 
with deputies to the Russian, Kazakhstan, and former USSR Supreme Soviets, 
see Timothy J. Colton, "Opening up the World of the Post-Soviet Legislator." 
Paper presented at the 1993 Conference on Comparative Parliamentary 
Development at Emory University. Of the 237 Ukrainian deputies who 
responded to Colton’s November 1991 survey, 47.7 percent reported that they 
served simultaneously in another soviet. This was roughly comparable to the 
responses of Kazakhstani deputies but more than twice the rate for Russian 
MPs. (Colton, p. 13.) 


MColton reports (at p. 138) that only 34.6 percent of his Ukrainian 
respondents described themselves as full-time deputies, compared with almost 
three-quarters of the voting members of the Russian Supreme Soviet who 
responded to his survey. 


'6The presidium is reported to have decided in February 1993 to schedule 
two weeks of plenary sessions per month. It remains to be seen if this decision 
will be enforced consistently and, if it is, whether the additional time for plenary 
sessions will come at the expense of opportunities for commission meetings or 
time for constituency visits. 


l6The week of plenary sessions is supposed to last for six days but it is 
reported that attendance typically declines noticeably before the end of the 
week. The chairman of the parliament can convene additional plenary sessions. 


govern those elections, the political parties that will contest them, and even the 
likely date for the elections all remain unknown. 


It is not surprising, then, that so many deputies devote only part of their 
time to the Verkhovna Rada. In consequence, activist and reformist MPs may 
enjoy a degree of influence out of proportion to their numbers, especially on the 
Rada’s permanent commissions.'” On the other hand, this situation also would 
seem to have several deleterious institutional effects. First, much of the 
extraordinary workload of the Rada, which is trying to enact an entirely new or 
revised body of national law, must be assumed by less than half of its members. 
Second, deputies who have made no real commitment to parliamentary service 
have less need to be concerned with and responsive to the interests of their 
constituents.'® And third, the part-time deputies are almost certain to be 
poorly informed deputies when they come to Kiev to vote in plenary sessions on 
specific legislative proposals. The ability of the Verkhovna Rada to transform 
itself from soviet to parliament will remain severely limited so long as this 
situation persists. 


STRUCTURE 


The transitional condition of the Verkhovna Rada also is demonstrated by 
the role that political parties play--or in fact, do not play--in organizing the 
deputies and their activities. Most deputies are not formally affiliated with any 
party or similar organization. A striking indicator of this situation is the fact 
that deputies are assigned seats in the plenary session hall by regions and then 
in alphabetical order within each regional group. 


Of the twenty political parties, movements, and other socio-political 
organizations that had formally registered with the Ministry of Justice by mid- 
November 1992, only nine had deputies who publicly acknowledged membership 
in them, and only two of these political organizations had even a dozen deputies 
among their formal members. Larger numbers of MPs are associated with looser 
parliamentary coalitions of parties and individual deputies. By one count, there 
were 47 groups of deputies as of March 1, 1993, although some were ephemeral, 


Wilson and Kuzio argue (at p. 129) that, in 1990-1991 at least, pro-reform 
deputies devoted more time than others to parliamentary work, presumably 
because they were less likely to have remunerative, influential, and demanding 
positions outside of the Rada. 


'8According to Colton (at pp. 37-38), Ukrainian deputies compare favorably 
with their Russian and Kazakhstani counterparts in terms of the percentage of 
them who have participated in committee work and plenary debates. However, 
only 16.5 percent of his Ukrainian respondents stated their intention to run in 
the next parliamentary elections; fully 42.6 percent claimed to have decided not 
to run. (Colton, p. 16.) 


many were poorly organized, and individual MPs could and did belong to more 
than one of them. 


Although precise numbers are difficult to ascertain, one count identified 49 
deputies as having been associated with Rukh in December 1992; 39 were more 
or less allied in the "Congress of National Democratic Forces" and a roughly 
comparable number were affiliated together in "New Ukraine."'® The fluidity 
of these loose coalitions and the uncertainties about the numbers of deputies 
comprising them is illustrated by the fact that, in late January 1993, the Council 
of Advisors reported 90 deputies as belonging to the "Narodna Rada" ("National 
Council") while a press report dated less than two weeks later stated that the 
same group then consisted of 130 members. In any case, only Rukh, which 
claimed support of 27.7 percent of the deputies after the 1990 elections,”’ had 
existed one year earlier and has any significant grassroots organization; the 
others may be thought of as "hydroponic" parties, lacking structures that root 
them in the towns, villages and farms of Ukraine’s several regions. So it is by 
no means certain which of these coalitions, if any, will survive the next 
parliamentary elections, much less contest the elections with separate slates of 
candidates. 


Ironically perhaps, the largest and initially most cohesive group within the 
Verkhovna Rada was the large group of formally unaffiliated deputies who were 
the most committed supporters of the old regime. After the 1990 elections, they 
were known informally as the "Group of 239," reflecting the fact that they 
constituted a majority of the Rada’s entire membership. The cohesion of this 
group has begun to diminish since the elections,”! but it still remains a 
political force that potentially can dwarf in size any of the parliamentary parties 
or less organized coalitions opposing it. 


The lack of a coherent and cohesive parliamentary party system is not 
unique to Ukraine in the post-Soviet world; much the same situation prevails 
in Russia,” and parliamentary party development is even more embryonic in 


Council of Advisors, op. cit. 
20Arel (1993), p. 6. 


2IWhen Gorbachev proposed a referendum in March 1991 on the future of 
the Soviet Union, for example, only 135 deputies voted to frame the question 
solely in the terms Gorbachev preferred. Two months later, Kravchuk concluded 
that "in practical terms...this group no longer exists. In essence, it has 
liquidated itself." Wilson and Kuzio, pp. 158, 161. 


220n the development of proto-parties in Russia and their impact on 
parliamentary voting, see Thomas F. Remington, Steven S. Smith, and D. 
Roderick Kiewiet, "Voting Alignments in the Russian Congress of People’s 
Deputies." Paper presented at the 1993 Conference on Comparative 
Parliamentary Development at Emory University. 


Kazakhstan. One reason is the lack of a tradition of, and experience in, building 
persistent voluntary social organizations. Another is the lack of well-defined 
lines of policy cleavage along which parties can form, and a third may be a 
certain queasiness--to some, even an antipathy--about the very concept of 
organized political parties in light of experience with the one so-called party that 
monopolized Ukrainian and all Soviet political life for so long. The 
consequences of creating a formal party organization also are greater in Ukraine 
and other post-Soviet polities than in most other nations. In Ukraine, it is not 
enough for a group of like-minded people to call themselves a political party and 
thereby make it so. A party must meet formal registration requirements set by 
law before, for example, it can engage in financial transactions to support its 
political activities. And the decision to become a party has its costs: in 
principle, formally-registered parties are not supposed to accept assistance, 
especially financial support, from organizations based in other countries. 


In any case, not having effective and durable party structures within the 
Verkhovna Rada hinders public accountability because the votes and other 
activities of most deputies must be studied and evaluated separately, rather than 
as members of a few organized clusters that can be judged collectively. This 
situation also means that deputies do not enjoy the organizational benefits that 
parties contribute to most other national parliaments. For example, the 
weakness or absence of parties in the Rada deprives otherwise ill-informed 
deputies, especially part-time deputies, of the very convenient general policy 
guidance and specific voting cues that parties offer their members, even in 
legislatures such as the U.S. Congress where party unity is not nearly absolute. 
The experience of virtually all democratic parliaments (not including those of 
ostensibly "one-party democracies") suggests convincingly that a stronger and 
more clearly defined party system is a prerequisite for a more productive and 
accountable Rada. And this in turn points to the importance of new electoral 
legislation, yet to be enacted, as it will affect the number of parties likely to be 
represented in the next Verkhovna Rada and the ability of the parties to achieve 
voting cohesion among their members. 


By contrast, the Verkhovna Rada already has a well-articulated committee 
system in the form of 24 "permanent commissions," equivalent to standing 
committees in the U.S. Congress. (See Attachment 1.27 The Rada also has 
created some temporary commissions.) Each permanent commission has 
legislative responsibility for one or more defined policy areas.“ Only recently 
was the number of these commissions increased from ten to 24, presumably 
reflecting the increased workload of the Rada and a calculated decision that a 
more elaborate division of labor would assist the Rada in meeting the greater 


23All the attachments to this paper were provided by the Verkhovna Rada 
or its Council of Advisors. 


*4In addition to its regular legislative jurisdiction, the Commission on 
Legislation and Lawfulness also is authorized to review all bills for legal 
accuracy and consistency, but it lacks the time and staff to do so regularly. 


demands on it. The larger number of commissions also may reflect the 
ambitions of MPs who have seen commission memberships and chairmanships 
as sources of individual influence in an increasingly influential institution. As 
of mid-1992, the commissions ranged in permanent membership from seven to 
27 deputies at a time when there were only eight vacancies in the Rada. (See 
Attachment 2.) But such membership numbers are misleading; more realistic 
are the numbers of full-time members, which ranged from only two to fifteen. 


There is considerable variation in the proportion of commission members 
who participated regularly in the work of their commissions. As Attachment 2 
indicates, only two of the fifteen members of the Commission on Mandate and 
Ethics of Parliamentary Members served full-time--not surprising perhaps, in 
light of the generally unrewarding and potentially distasteful nature of its 
responsibilities. But there were only four full-time deputies among the 26 
members of the Commission on Planning, Budget, Finance, and Prices. Taken 
with the Commission on Economic Reforms and the Commission on the 
Development of Basic Branches of the National Economy, the three commissions 
that appear to have primary responsibility for re-orienting and, to a considerable 
degree, recreating the Ukrainian economy had to rely on only twenty, or barely 
one-quarter, of their 77 formal members. On the other hand, the majority of 
members on ten of the other commissions were full-time deputies. Although 
these numbers tell us nothing about the quality of work that full-time 


commission members contribute, they certainly suggest a situation in which 
critically important commissions have been severely handicapped by inactive and 
inattentive members. 


Something else that distinguishes the Verkhovna Rada from more 
“institutionalized" parliaments is its procedure--or lack of procedure--for 
assigning deputies to the permanent commissions. In effect, each deputy elected 
in 1990 was able to select the one commission on which he or she wanted to 
serve. (The Chairman of the Rada at the time is reputed to have influenced 
some deputies’ selections through informal persuasion.) Perhaps at the time 
these decisions did not seem very consequential and, in any case, a majority of 
deputies were responsive to Communist Party leadership. But most deputies 
continue to sit on the same commissions today, and recent requests by deputies 
to transfer from one commission to another have been approved by resolutions 
adopted in plenary sessions of the Rada. 


Such self-selection has the obvious advantage of allowing MPs to serve on 
the commissions that concern them the most, for personal or political reasons, 
which should encourage their participation in commission work. However, U.S. 
congressional experience suggests that it also has the potential disadvantages 
of failing to provide for regional diversity on commissions and of producing some 
commissions--for instance, commissions with responsibility for matters such as 
the “Agro-Industrial Complex"--that are populated by deputies with a special, 
perhaps constituency-based, interest in their work. The result can be 
commissions that are unrepresentative of the entire assembly. 


Another reason why self-selection may have been permitted in 1990 was the 
absence of alternatives. Lacking parties to arrange commission memberships 
(and other aspects of parliamentary work), the other choices--e.g., making 
assignments randomly or giving the assignment power to a leader or leadership 
group--may have been even less attractive. But self-selection as an 
assignment method is unlikely to survive for long, particularly if the next 
parliamentary elections also produce stronger linkages between deputies and 
their constituencies or parliamentary parties to which most deputies belong (or 
both, depending on the form of the electoral system). If self-selection were to 
continue, stronger constituency linkages could lead to commissions that do not 
accurately reflect the preferences of the Rada as a whole. Moreover, stronger 
parties naturally would seek control of commission decisions and so, at a 
minimum, they would want to coordinate their members’ choices of commission 
seats to ensure an optimal distribution of party members. 


The lack of a robust parliamentary party system combined with self-selected 
commission memberships make it imperative that the Verkhovna Rada have 
some mechanism for central coordination. That mechanism is the presidium, a 
steering committee composed of the Rada’s chairman and two deputy chairmen, 
who are elected in plenary session, and the chairmen of the 24 permanent 
commissions, who were nominated by the chairman of the Rada and then 
ratified by plenary vote.” The presidium schedules the two annual sessions 
of the Verkhovna Rada, but its fundamental official responsibility and power is 
over the agenda for plenary meetings, a subject more appropriately discussed as 
a critical element of the Rada’s legislative procedures. 


PROCEDURES 


Most of the major legislation on which the Verkhovna Rada has acted since 
the declaration of Ukrainian independence has originated with the Cabinet of 
Ministers. In principle, the right to initiate legislation is not limited to the 
Cabinet or to the deputies, chairman, presidium, and permanent commissions 
of the Verkhovna Rada itself. Under the current Ukrainian constitution, the 
President, the Constitutional Court, the Supreme Court, the Supreme 
Arbitration Court, the Procuracy, and even the Supreme Council of Crimea and 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences all retain the formal authority to present 
legislative drafts to the Rada. In practice, though, the "government" defines the 
legislative agenda generally and the framework of the specific proposals the 


25In some cases, there may have been informal coordination among groups 
of like-minded deputies either to concentrate their forces on certain committees 
or to make certain that they were adequately represented on all the committees 
of primary interest to them. 


6After the 1990 elections, several members of the loosely-formed opposition 
were selected to head permanent commissions, including those on human rights 
and foreign affairs. Wilson and Kuzio, pp. 129-130. 


Rada considers. It is relatively unusual for individual deputies to propose their 
own legislation and even more unusual for their proposals on priority matters 
to receive serious consideration. 


This state of affairs is generally characteristic of most democratic systems-- 
the United States being a partial exception to the rule--and especially so under 
the kind of critical conditions that the Rada faced during 1992, being expected 
to act quickly on a wide array of basic laws with an inexperienced and largely 
part-time membership. Especially on economic legislation, the parliament has 
relied on initiatives from the President and more recently from the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet of Ministers. In the autumn of 1992, the Verkhovna 
Rada went so far as to grant the Prime Minister and Cabinet the authority for 
six months to legislate on many economic questions, with these laws to take 
effect unless the Rada exercised a "legislative veto" within a ten-day period. This 
authority went considerably further than the authority President Kravchuk had 
been exercising to issue decrees that implemented, or at least did not contradict, 
existing law. (The controversy that erupted in May 1993 over whether to renew 
this grant of emergency authority or whether the Cabinet of Ministers should 
be more subordinated to presidential control created a crisis in the Ukrainian 
political system that has yet to be resolved.) 


When a bill is presented for the Rada’s consideration, its chairman or one 
of his two deputies refers it for review by one of the 24 permanent commissions. 
Most proposals are sent to only one commission, but referral to two or more 
commissions is possible; for example, the Commissions on Foreign Affairs and 
on Defense and State Security both have considered the START treaty. In 
conducting this review, the commissions do not normally hold public hearings 
on the American model--space limitations are cited as one reason--but there has 
been some limited radio or television coverage of commission meetings. It is 
common practice for ministry officials and advisors to the commission, as well 
as its staff, to participate in these meetings. The commission may debate and 
vote on specific amendments to the bill. But it also is common practice for a 
commission to decide conceptually on how a bill should be revised, leaving it to 
staff to transform the concepts into formal legislative language. This practice 
is not surprising in view of the deputies’ own lack of technical expertise, nor is 
it unique to the Verkhovna Rada. It does have the effect, however, of giving 
considerable power to unelected parliamentary officials who inevitably exercise 
some discretion in deciding how a general concept ought to be implemented. 


After the commission completes action on the bill, the presidium has the 
authority to schedule it for consideration by the Rada in plenary session.” 
Herein lies one of the two primary sources of the presidium’s formal power and 


2’The presidium has the option of referring the same bill sequentially to a 
second commission for further study. 
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informal influence as a collective body.”* The presidium prepares a potential 
agenda for the one week of plenary meetings that take place each month. In 
light of the enormous workload the Rada now faces, however, this agenda often 
is little more than a wish-list in that it far exceeds the amount of business that 
the parliament conceivably could transact. More important, therefore, the 
presidium also drafts daily agenda resolutions that the Rada approves at the 
beginning of each day of plenary session. In principle, the body is free to amend 
or reject the proposed agenda, but such a thing rarely if ever happens. From 
time to time instead, the presidium may present an agenda with several options, 
leaving it to the membership to decide by vote which alternative it prefers. 


With the Rada expected to meet in plenary sessions only one week per 
month and with a legislative workload that would overwhelm even the most 
experienced and energetic legislature, the presidium’s agenda decisions give it 
impressive influence, if not effective control, over the fate of legislation. The 
presidium can arrange for expeditious action on bills it favors and can postpone, 
perhaps indefinitely, those it opposes. In turn, this power should give it 
powerful leverage to influence commission decisions. At present, it appears that 
the presidium normally follows the guidance of Chairman Pluishch. In the 
future, however, the presidium’s agenda powers, if unchanged, could strengthen 
the hand of a new generation of commission chairmen. If the presidium acts to 
promote the interests and preferences of its members, as such a body is likely 
to do, each chairman can make persuasive arguments to his fellow commission 
members (and other Rada deputies) that their legislation is unlikely to be taken 
up for plenary action unless it satisfies the chairman’s preferences. 


The Rada’s process for plenary action also is designed to enhance the 
influence of its permanent commissions. There are two distinct stages to this 
process. The debate on first reading typically begins with a 15-30 minute 
statement by the minister concerned with the bill, who is followed by the 
chairman or another member of the permanent commission that reviewed it. 
Other deputies wishing to speak--on average for ten minutes each--notify the 
chairman or the Secretariat. The result is a list of potential speakers that is 
available to the chairman through the computer terminal on the rostrum; the 
chairman has been given (or has taken) some latitude in deciding who will be 
allowed to speak and in what order. The time available to each speaker as well 
as the total time for the debate on first reading are set in advance, in theory at 
least. The chairman proposes these time limits for the Rada’s approval. 
However, some have reported that the chairman has expanded or contracted 
debate time at his own discretion. 


During this debate, deputies may propose amendments to the bill but there 
are no votes on them at this stage. Instead, at the conclusion of the debate on 


*8The second key source of the presidium’s power is its authority to act on 
behalf of the Verkhovna Rada when the parliament is not in session. However, 
the frequency with which the Rada now meets has significantly reduced the 
presidium’s opportunities to exercise this authority. 


first reading, the amendments are referred to the permanent commission for its 
study and recommendations. Before the plenary debate on second reading when 
deputies do vote on the amendments,” the Secretariat produces a document 
that presents each amendment together with the related provision of the bill 
and with the committee’s recommendation for approving or rejecting the 
amendment or adopting an alternative amendment instead. In unusual 
circumstances, additional amendments may be proposed during the debate on 
second reading; such amendments also would be evaluated by the commission 
before being voted on during a debate on third reading. 


Typically at the end of the debate on second reading, the bill is passed by 
majority vote and signed by the chairman for presentation to the President.*° 
Under the current law on the presidency, the President has ten days in which 
he may veto the bill in its entirety or with his recommendations for 
amendments.*! President Kravchuk exercised this power only once through 
late 1992. In that case, he returned the bill with amendments that he proposed. 
These amendments were reviewed by the appropriate commission in preparation 
for plenary votes during a debate on third reading. The Rada approved or 
disapproved those amendments individually and by majority vote, and then re- 
submitted the bill for the President’s signature. Alternatively, the Rada may re- 
affirm its support for the bill it passed, again by simple majority vote, in which 
case it is considered to be adopted. The ability of the President to propose 
amendments with his veto creates opportunities for compromise that do not 
exist under systems that allow presidents to only accept or reject bills from their 


*°There is a recently-installed electronic voting system in the plenary hall 
that permits deputies to vote from their desks and that displays the results on 
several large screens. 


3°Rven though the Rada makes most decisions by simple majority vote, its 
procedures have permitted effective minority obstruction. Deputies are required 
to register in writing before each morning and afternoon plenary session, and 
two-thirds of all deputies must register in order for the votes taken at that 
session to be considered valid. Thus, by failing to register, a sizeable minority 
can prevent the Rada from taking conclusive action, even by simple majority 
vote. This tactic was employed in February 1993 by MPs seeking to prevent 
confirmation of the judges nominated by President Kravchuk and Chairman 
Pluishch to serve on the Constitutional Court. It is not clear by what means the 
resulting quorum problem was surmounted. Interestingly, this situation is 
reminiscent of the “disappearing quorum" problem that plagued the U.S. House 
of Representatives one hundred years earlier. 


3!The uncertainties created by the manner in which recent Ukrainian laws 
have been drafted is illustrated by this law on the presidency which provides 
that the president shall sign a bill within the ten-day period after he receives it 
from the Rada, but also stipulates that he may return it to parliament with his 
objections within a two-week period. The law does not address the apparent 
inconsistency between the two time periods. 


legislatures. On the other hand, the statutory, though perhaps not 
constitutional power, of the Rada to override a presidential veto by simple 
majority vote severely reduces parliamentary incentives to compromise.” 


RESOURCES 


The Verkhovna Rada is in the process of creating for itself the resources it 
requires to become an effective national parliament. It has some serious 
deficiencies, though for some purposes it already has a well-developed support 
structure. This structure has recently expanded but it continues to be managed 
by those who for many years served the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 


In January 1992, the Rada’s support structure was divided between the 
Administration and the Secretariat, both of which report to the presidium. The 
Administration now is responsible for parliamentary finances and accounting, 
buildings and restaurants, health and medical services for deputies and staff, 
and the Rada’s radio and television facilities, as well as transportation and other 
logistical and housekeeping services. And these services are elaborate, largely 
because of the Party property that has come under the control of the Verkhovna 
Rada. The Administration manages the Rada’s own day care centers and also 
provides housing in Kiev for all deputies--apartments for full-time deputies and 
hotel rooms for those who spend less time in Kiev.** To accommodate the 
latter, the Administration owns and manages two hotels in central Kiev. In 
addition, it maintains one resort in the Crimea and had a second under 
construction. To supply these facilities, the Administration even has its own 
food production plant. The central staff of the Administration is only 75, but 
all the employees of its various organizations number more than three thousand. 


Offsetting these facilities and support services are some notable weaknesses 
in the Rada’s resources, such as the staff, space, and equipment it provides its 
deputies. Each deputy receives a cash allotment for hiring staff, but it was 
sufficient in late 1992 only to employ one person at an average wage (or several 
people on a part-time basis).** Perhaps one reason is the lack of office space 
to house additional staff. The Rada occupies part or all of four office buildings, 
only one of which is adjacent to its main building. Some office space is provided 


®2Naturally, the preceding discussion does not apply to laws created under 
grants of emergency authority such as the Council of Ministers enjoyed during 
late 1992 and early 1993 for developing economic legislation. 


The Rada covers the cost of an unlimited number of trips by each deputy 
between his district and Kiev. As of December 1992, each MP also received a 
monthly expense allowance of 2,500 karbovantsi (roughly $3.50 then, now less) 
for which no accounting is required. 


54As of December 1, 1992, the allotment was 4,500 karbovantsi (then worth 
roughly $6.50), roughly twice the minimum wage at that time. 


to the 190 to 200 full-time deputies but not to the others, which does nothing 
to discourage absenteeism. Furthermore, MPs are not provided with any 
computers for their own use.* Deputies who want access to the Rada’s 
automated information systems must go to their commission offices where they 
may find a networked personal computer. Another problem beyond the Rada’s 
immediate control is the inadequacy of the telephone and telecommunications 
lines in Kiev. 


More directly relevant to the Rada’s legislative activities is its Secretariat 
which has a total staff of roughly 300 persons that has expanded rapidly since 
the 1990 elections. As Attachment 3 indicates, the Secretariat is divided into a 
triad of service units. Among its other responsibilities, the Documentary 
Services unit publishes the proceedings of the Rada’s plenary sessions as well 
as periodic and annual compilations of new laws.* The Organizational 
Services unit includes a department that responds to public requests and 
complaints, much as U.S. legislators engage in "casework" as a service to their 
constituents.*” Other groups are responsible for recording plenary and 
commission sessions and otherwise supporting the Rada’s plenary sessions. 


Of most interest are three units within the Legal and Scientific Services 
triad. First, the Legal Department, with a staff 13 lawyers, is the only 
concentration of legal experience the Rada has thus far created for itself. These 
lawyers serve as general legal advisors to parliamentary leaders;**® they also 


5°4 new office building scheduled for completion in 1996 is expected to 
permit considerable consolidation of office space. A longer-term plan is to 
reconstruct the block across the street from the Rada building for its use. 


36Commission proceedings and presidium meetings are transcribed but not 
published nor are they routinely open to public inspection. 


37It is instructive that Rada deputies, who were elected from single-member 
districts, allow this work to be handled by a centralized staff unit. Most of them 
lack the resources to do it themselves. 


58In theory but not always in practice, for example, deputies are to receive 
copies of bills at least three days before they are considered in plenary session. 
And to document their attendance, deputies must register at the beginning of 
each day the Rada meets. 


3°For example, the Legal Department offered advice on the appropriate 
response to a tentative assertion by the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies 
in December 1992 that, notwithstanding the 1954 decision to transfer 
jurisdiction over the Crimea from the Russian Federation to Ukraine, Russia 
had retained a special claim to the Crimean port of Sevastopol where the Black 
Sea fleet is based. The Russian Supreme Soviet reiterated much the same claim 
in mid-1993, once again straining Russian-Ukrainian relations. 
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can provide legal advice and legislative drafting assistance to the permanent 
commissions.*® Second, the Computerized Information Systems Center has 
developed a relatively elaborate array of databases and automated information 
services. (See Attachment 4.) It receives bills electronically from the Council 
of Ministers, and maintains a database of existing (post-independence) laws and 
a separate database on pending legislation that records successive changes in 
each bill. Other databases display electronic voting results, government 
statistics, and biographical information on Ukrainian legal and policy specialists 
whom the Rada can consult. The Center also provides the Rada with access to 
various foreign news sources and databases. Third, the Rada supports a unique 
institution in the form of a privately-funded Council of Advisors comprising 
senior political advisors from the United States, Western Europe, and Japan. 
The Council’s multi-national staff provides complementary services, including 
an impressive capacity to translate documents into and from Ukrainian. (See 
Attachment 5.) 


In addition, each of the permanent commissions has its own staff or 
"secretariat," ranging in size from six to seventeen. (See Attachment 2.) In 
total, the commission secretariats employ 216 people, 66 professional and 150 
administrative; the presidium fixes the size of each commission’s staff. The 
policy-relevant staff assistance available to any of the commissions is limited. 
The lines of authority over the commission staffs are ambiguous; for example, 
it is not clear at present who has the authority to hire and fire them. The 
commission secretariats are described as serving two masters. Until recently, 
they were components of the centrally-controlled Secretariat. Now they are 
more accountable to the various commissions, but the Secretariat continues to 
attempt at least a coordinating role--among its Legal and Scientific Services is 
a Department of Coordination between the Secretariats of Commissions--and it 
actually may have a more directive role in practice.*! 


“In the process, the department apparently can assert itself in ways 
uncharacteristic of most legislative staff organizations. When its lawyers 
identify what they consider to be a problem with a commission’s proposed 
amendment to a bill, their position is distributed in writing to MPs before the 
the bill’s second reading in plenary session. While this practice may be useful 
and even if the questions at issue are technical--whether an amendment is 
properly drafted to achieve its purpose--it remains noteworthy that a staff 
organization would point publicly to any deficiency in the work of a legislative 
committee. Perhaps this practice is a reflection of the Rada’s pre-independence 
condition in which it was much more a staff-dominated institution. Certainly 
the leaders of the Rada’s staff structures seem to enjoy greater prestige and 
more perquisites than are typically enjoyed by their counterparts in more 
established functioning parliaments. 


41Some commission secretariats "coordinate" with other departments of the 
Secretariat--for example, the Legal Department coordinates with the secretariats 
of the Commissions on Legislation and Lawfulness, Law and Order and Crime 
Prevention, and Human Rights. 
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The most serious deficiency in the Verkhovna Rada’s support structure is 
the lack of policy analysis that is prepared at its request and is responsive to its 
needs. Commission secretariats are small and the Rada’s central Secretariat 
provides no research and analysis services other than those of its Legal 
Department. And although the Rada also seeks advice from university faculty 
and research staff at the institutes of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, this 
too is a limited resource on which to draw. One problem is the lack of trained 
policy research specialists. Another is the lack of a political tradition in which 
competing policy alternatives are openly advocated and compared. A third is the 
lack of policy-relevant information. Especially so long as so many members of 
the Rada remain part-time deputies, the need for research and analysis, whether 
centralized or dispersed among commissions or parties-to-be, will remain acute. 
Until this need is met, the Rada will remain at risk of being a captive of the 
ministries and their presumptive policy expertise. 


PROSPECTS 


This paper describes an institution in the process of change. The number 
of permanent commissions has increased but now may be consolidated. The 
procedures governing plenary sessions are under review. More fundamental 
changes also are likely. New parliamentary elections are likely to be held before 
the mandates of current deputies expire in early 1995. And those elections may 
be conducted under the existing election law, under a new law, or even under 
a new constitution. Obviously, the political dynamics of the Verkhovna Rada 
may change considerably if, for example, Ukraine adopts a proportional 
representation system, in whole or in part. There is some discussion of 
transforming the Rada into a bicameral institution to take account of Ukraine’s 
ethnic and cultural diversity and the historical differences among regions of the 
country. Giving greater constitutional or statutory powers to regional (oblast) 
and local (raion) governments would affect the Rada’s workload and its ability 
to promote consistent national policies. Finally, of course, any constitutional 
changes in the allocation of powers and responsibilities among the parliament, 
the president, and the prime minister and his cabinet of ministers will re-shape 
the underlying political and institutional context in which the Verkhovna Rada 
functions.*” 


Although deputies and other political leaders in Kiev disagree about how 
to resolve these questions, there is widespread agreement that the common goal 
is to create in Ukraine what is often called a "rule-of-law state."“* Presumably, 
this refers to a state in which citizens are subject to publicly-known laws 
enacted by accountable representatives, not to the decrees or even whims of self- 


42See Roman Solchanyk, "Ukraine Considers a New Republican 
Constitution," Report on the USSR, June 7, 1991, pp. 23-26. 


48See Bohdan Nahaylo, "Ukraine," RFE/RL Research Report, v. 1, n. 27, July 
1992, pp. 50-56. 
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selected and self-perpetuating leaders who are not subject to effective 
constitutional restraint. If it is to achieve this goal, the Verkhovna Rada will 
need to make improvements in both the quality of its process and the quality of 
its product. 


With regard to the quality of its process, the Verkhovna Rada cannot create 
a “rule-of-law state" unless it completes its transition to being a “rule-of-law 
parliament." As a true national legislature, the Rada still is in its infancy so it 
is natural that its organization and procedures are not fully developed. In fact, 
preceding sections of this paper may have created the impression that some of 
its law-making structures and processes are more stable and predictable than 
they actually are. Institutions evolve. They experiment with different methods 
and resolve organizational and procedural problems as they arise. In the 
process, though, if the Rada is to become an increasingly credible institution to 
its own members as well as to the nation, it must evidence a commitment to 
enforcing its own rules just as it expects the Ukrainian people to obey the laws 
it passes. 


Two of the essential rights of MPs are the right to debate and the right to 
vote, and some reports depict an institution in which these rights are not fully 
defined or consistently enforced. As noted earlier, for example, some observers 
have described situations in which the deputy chairing plenary sessions used his 
or her own discretion to decide whether and for how long individual deputies 
would be permitted to speak in debate. Although such discretionary power can 
be used judiciously, no legislature should depend on the wise use of arbitrary 
power. A deliberative legislative assembly needs full and free debate that is 
guaranteed by its rules or at least limited and allocated by majority vote. 
Observers also have described a recurring practice of "ghost voting" in which 
deputies of all political persuasions have used the Rada’s electronic voting 
system to cast the votes of colleagues who are absent during plenary sessions. 
Tolerating this practice can provoke public cynicism and create the impression 
that the Rada and its deputies do not take their responsibilities seriously and 
that their decisions do not really matter.4 


With regard to the quality of its product, many deputies and officials of the 
Rada acknowledge that the technical quality of its legislative drafting is 
inadequate. Major laws are being drafted and enacted as quickly as possible, 
leaving little time to ensure that they are internally consistent and also 
consistent with other Ukrainian laws and Soviet laws that remain in force until 
superseded. Furthermore, there are few lawyers among the deputies, the 
Commission on Legislation and Lawfulness has neither the staff nor the time 
to act regularly as a technical legal advisor, the legal department of the 
Secretariat is small, and relatively few members of commission secretariats have 
legal training. Consequently, the Rada relies heavily on the legal talent of the 


“The Rada’s technical staff are developing plans for modifying the electronic 
voting system to make it more difficult for deputies to cast multiple votes. 


Council of Ministers and other ministries, institutes, and legal faculties. But 
even the Council of Ministers has a legal staff of only seven professionals. 


The problem is even more fundamental. Throughout the Ukrainian legal 
community, inside government or outside, there is little experience with 
legislative drafting because there had been little opportunity to develop this 
specialized skill. As the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR, the legislative 
activities of the Verkhovna Rada before 1992 frequently amounted to little more 
than making minor adaptations in USSR laws to make them applicable in 
Ukraine. In many other cases, binding decisions were made in Moscow, making 
Ukrainian legislation unnecessary. Even more important, there was a chasm 
between legality and reality. So there was no need to write laws in terms that 
were sufficiently clear, complete, and precise to satisfy the standards of 
established democratic governments. Many provisions of law were essentially 
statements of principle or purpose, hortatory statements, or prohibitions or 
guarantees that were not accompanied by adequate definitions, standards, or 
enforcement mechanisms. 


The problem persists, if the 1992 law on national minorities is typical. (See 
Attachment 6.) Even allowing for whatever may have been lost in translation, 
this law is more an expression of goals and a statement of rights than a 
document that lends itself to unambiguous interpretation and enforcement. To 
cite just one example, Article 6 states that "[h]istorical and cultural monuments 
of national minorities on the territory of Ukraine are protected by the law." But 
what places and things are covered by such protection? What is a historical and 
cultural monument? Who decides what qualifies as such a monument? Who 
decides whether a group constitutes a national minority? To what kinds of 
protection are these monuments entitled? Which ministries and officials are 
responsible for providing such protection? What are the penalties for 
desecrating a protected monument? And what is the relation between this 
article and the Soviet laws and decrees that presumably already affect protection 
of Ukrainian national monuments? In brief, how is a national minority in 
Ukraine to know what new protection and benefits it can claim under this 
article, from whom to claim them, and how to enforce its claims? 


These are not merely concerns for legal technicians. First, the Verkhovna 
Rada must improve the quality of its legislative product if it is to preserve and 
increase its institutional power. If it continues to produce laws that are 
incomplete and ambiguous, either the laws will be enforced arbitrarily (if 
enforced at all) or some other institution--the President, the Prime Minister, or 
the Cabinet of Ministers--will provide its own authoritative interpretations. If 
and when the Rada delegates its legislative power, that should be a deliberate 
decision, not an unintended consequence of poorly written laws. And second, 
there cannot be a "rule-of-law state" unless its citizens know exactly what the 
law permits, requires, or prohibits. People cannot be expected to obey laws that 
are excessively vague, nor can they be expected to develop respect for a body of 
national laws that are inconsistent and incomplete. 
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PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 


of the 12th Assembly of the Parliament of Ukraine 


Commission on Mandate and Ethics of Parliamentary Members 
Commission on Foreign Affairs 

Commission on Legislation and Lawfulness 

Commission on Law and Order and Crime Prevention 


Commission on State Sovereignty, Inter-Republic and 
Inter-Ethnic Relations 


Commission on Local Council Activity and Development 
of Local Administration 


Commission on Planning, Budget, Finance and Prices 


Commission on Economic Reforms and Management of the 
National Economy 


Commission on the Development of Basic Branches of the 
National Economy 


Commission on Construction, Architecture, and Housing 
Commission on the Agro-Industrial Complex 
Commission on Reconstruction and Social Development of Villages 


Commission on Social Policy and Labor 


Commission on Ecology and Effective Resource Management 


Commission on the Chornobyl Catastrophe 
Commission on Health 

Commission on Education and Science 
Commission on Culture and Spiritual Revival 


Commission on Women’s Issues, Family, Motherhood, and 
Child Care 


Commission on Issues of Veterans, Pensioners, Invalids, 
Low Income Families and Repressed Persons 


Commission on Youth Issues 
Commission Human Rights 
Commission Defense and State Security 


Commission Openness and Mass Media 
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INFORMATION ON THE NUNMBER OF FULL-TIME MEMBERS OF THE 
PARLIAMENT OF UKRAINE AND THE PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSIONS’ SECERTARIATS. 


Updated June 20, 1992 
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Secretariat of the Parliament of Ukraine 
Information Systems Centre 


The following services are found in the Secretariat of the Parliament of 
Ukraine: 


-“Zakonoproekt"(Draft) ~ computer processing of the drafts 


of standard acts through all their stages; from initial text to final edited version, 
ratification and appropriate formation; 


-“Zakonodavstvo Ukrajiny"(Ukraine Legislation) - automated base of 


the laws of Ukraine, Presidential decrees and orders, and resolutions of the Cabinet of Ministers; 


-“Zakonodavstvo zarubijnykh krajin"(Foreign Legislation) - 


texts of foreign laws on floppy disks and data bases; 


-"Biblioteka"(Library) - computer bibliographic catalog; 
“Metabasa"(Metabase) reference system of data base contents and adresses of their owners; 


- “Informatsijni agentstva" (Information agencies) - database of 


accessible world information agencies which provide information searches for subscribers; 


* "Fahivtzi"(Experts) - data base which stores data regarding 8 thousand doctors of science 


working In Ukraine and also of scientific departments, all of which can be included in the legislative draft process and the 
drafting of other documents, including their examination; 


. "Statistica"(Statistics) - system providing on-line user access to the information bases in the 


computer centres of the ministries of statistics, economics and other offices and departments; 


= “Rada"(Parliament) - computer system supporting Parliamentary sessions; 


- Office systems and separate taskS (controi of completion of 


assignments, processing of correspondence and letters from citizens, translation etc.). 


Subscribers are able to receive information through: 
- local area networks; 
- e-mail; 
- floppy disks. 


The Centre has a wide area network with users both in Ukraine and abroad, with which registered subscribers can exchange 
data and take part in teleconferences. 
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COUNCIL OF ADVISORS TO THE 
npn BEPXOBHIM PAJII YKPAIHM PARLIAMENT OF UKRAINE 


252196 M. Kuis 1 Lesia Ukrainka Square, Room 602 


nn. Jleci Yxpainxn 1, 602 252196 Kyiv, Ukraine 
Tes: (044)294-6441 @axc: (044)296-1360 Tel: (044)294-6441 Fax: (044)296-1360 


FACT SHEET 


The Council of ‘Advisors to the Parliament of Ukraine (CoA) strives 
to make international experience readily available to decision- 
makers in Ukraine, in order to assist them in their efforts to 
build a state that will support an open and democratic society and 
a free market system. The CoA’s first priority is to the 
Parliament and the legislative branch; it also assists and advises 
the executive and judicial branches of the Ukrainian government. 


The CoA pursues its objectives by providing direct recommendations 
by CoA members, giving advice and assistance during the legislative 
drafting process. It supports and facilitates placement of 
international on-site technical experts and occasionally assists in 
technical assistance project development. To effectively realize 
its mandate, the CoA provides information to its own members, 
Ukraine’s decision makers, and to organizations interested in 
giving technical assistance’ to Ukraine. 


CoA Members (international) 

Prof. Raymond Barre - France 

Prof. Kurt Biedenkopf - Germany 

Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski - United States 
Prof. Staffan Burenstam-Linder - Sweden 

Dr. Kurt Furgler - Switzerland 

Dr. Bohdan Hawrylyshyn - Switzerland (Chairman) 
Rt. Hon. Sir Geoffrey Howe - United Kingdom 
Hon. Marc Lalonde - Canada 

Dr. Saburo Okita - Japan 

Mr. George Soros - United States 

Rt. Hon. Shirley Williams - United Kingdom 


CoA Members (Ukrainian) 

Dr. Oleh Hryhorovych Bilorus 

Dr. Fedir Hlibovych Burchak 

Dr. Dmytro Mykhaylovych Hrodzinsky 

Dr. Valery Pavlovych Kukhar (Co-chairman) 
Dr. Ivan Fedorovych Kuras 

Dr. Yuri Mykolayovych Pakhomov 

Dr. Zorana Vassylivna Romovska 

Dr. Volodymyr Mykolaiovych Selivanov 

Dr. Volodymyr Andriiovych Vassylenko 
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On-Site Technical Experts 


Bohdan Krawchenko Director, Institute of Public Administration 
and Local Governance (IPALG) 

Oleh Havrylyshyn Senior Advisor, Ministry of Finance 

George Yurchyshyn Deputy Governor, National Bank of Ukraine 

Nicholas Krawciw Advisor, Ministry of Defense 

Christina Maciw Legal Consultant, Council of Advisors to the 
Parliament of Ukraine 

Nicholas Tomcio Consultant, Ministry of Communications 

Peter Sochan Consultant, Export-Import Bank of Ukraine 

Lada Toptschan Assistant to the Director, IPALG 

Ihor Kowaliw Information Systems Consultant, National Bank 

Lidia Wolanskyj Desktop Publishing and Information Services 
Consultant, National Bank 

Walter Popiel Aide to Senior Advisor, Ministry of Finance 


Current Programs 


Legislative Advice 
-economic reform legislation 
-commercial law 
-constitutional law 
-elections law 
Technical Assistance 
-technical advisor placement and support 
-information exchange and coordination with potential 
technical assistance donors and recipients 
-volunteer/intern placement 
-parliamentary development project 
Information 
-digest of Western press article summaries to Ukrainian 
government officials 
-information bulletin to CoA members, potential technical 
assistance donors 
-translations of laws, draft legislation, documents, etc. 


Funding 

The Soros Foundation began funding the CoA from its inception in 
1991, with some local costs also covered by the Parliament of 
Ukraine. Presently, funding for the administrative office in Kyiv 
continues to come from the Soros Foundation, but the majority of 
the technical experts are now funded by the Task Force on Central 
and Eastern Europe of the Canadian Department of External Affairs. 


The CoA Kyiv office provides organizational, logistical and 
communications support for Council members and CoA-sponsored 
technical experts. It also administers the above programs. 


For more information please contact Nick Deychakiwsky, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Advisors to the Parliament of Ukraine, 
tel. 7-044-294-6441, fax 7-044-296-1360. 
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LAW OF UKRAINE 
ON NATIONAL MINORITIES 


The Parliament of Ukraine, taking into consideration vital interests 
of Ukrainian nation and all the nationalities in the cause of building 
independent democratic state, acknowledging indivisibility of the 
rights of an individual and the rights of nationalities, trying to 
realize the Declaration of the rights of Nationalities of Ukraine, 
observing international obligations concerning national minorities, 
adopts this law in order to guarantee national minorities the rights 
for free development. 


Article 1 


Ukraine guarantees citisens of the republic irrespective of their 
national origin equal political, social, economical and cultural 
rights and liberties and supports development of a national self 
identity and self expression. 


All the citizens of Ukraine enjoy equal state protection. 


To ensure individual rights of national minorities, the state 
considers them to be inseparable from the generally recognised rights 
of individual. 


Article 2 


Citizens of Ukraine of all nationalities must observe the Constitution 
and the laws of Ukraine, preserve the state’s soverienety and its 
territorial integrity, respect the language, culture, traditions, 
customs, religion of the ukrainian people and of all the national 
minorities. 


Article 3 
To national minorities belong those groups of citizens of Ukraine, who 
are not Ukrainians by their origin, but share a common national 
selfconsciousness and mutual identity. 


Article 4 


Relations, that appear in the process of realization of the rights and 
liberties of the citizens of Ukraine concerning their independence 
towards national minorities, are regulated by the Constitution of 
Ukraine, by this Law, adopted on its basis by other legislative acts, 
and also by the international treaties of Ukraine. 
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Article 5 


In the Parliament of Ukraine and if necessary, in local Soviets of 
Peoples’ Deputies, exists working permanent committees on 
intra-national relations. In local state executive organs of power an 
appropriate structural division may be organized. 


Public consulting organs can be organised with representatives of of 
national minorities. The order of formationof of these organs is 
defined by the appropriate Soviets of Peoples’ Deputies. 


The Ministry on Nationalities of Ukraine is a central organ of state 
executive power in the sphere of  intra-national realations. 
Representatives of the public coalitions of national minoritiesof 
Ukraine functions as a consulting organ to the said Ministry. 


Article 6 


The State guarantees all the national minorities the rights on 
national-cultural autonomy: to use and to be educated in ones native 
language in state educational institutions or through national 
cultural societies, to develop and nurture national cultural 
traditions, to use national symbolism, to recognize national holidays, 
to practice one’s religion, to satisfy ones needs in literature, the 
arts, mass media, to create national cultural and educational 
institutions and any other activity, that does not contrudict actual 
legislation. 


Historical and cultural monuments of national minorities on the 
territory of Ukraine are protected by the law. 


Article 7 


The state takes measures to educate pedagogical, cultural, educational 
and other national experts through a network of educational 
institutions. The state organs on the basis of international treaties 
assist national minorities to travel to other countries to educate 
specialists. 


Articie 8 


In the work of state organs, public organizations, enterprises, 
institutions and organizations situated in places where the majority 
of the population constitutes a certain national minority, its 
language can be used alongside with the state ukrainian language. 
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Article 9 


Citizens of Ukraine who belong to national minorities, enjoy the 
right, correspondingly, to be elected or to be appointed on equal 
terms to any post of organs of legislative, executive and judicial 
power, local and regonal self rule, in the army, in enterprises, in 
the institutins and organisations. 


Article 10 


The state guarantees national minorities the right to preserve their 
living enviroment in places of their historical and present days 
settlement. The question of returning to the territory of Ukraine the 
representatives of deported peoples are decided by the corresponding 
lagislative acts and treaties of Ukraine with other states. 


Article ii 


Citizens of Ukraine enjoy the right to freely to choose and renew the 
nationality. 


Any attempt to force citizens to refuse their nationality is 
unadmissible. 
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Article 12 


Every citizen enjoys the right to his national surname, name and 
patronymic. Citizens enjoy the right in the established order to renew 
their national surnames, names and patronymic. Citizens, whose 
national traditions do not imply fixing their patronymics, enjoy the 
right to write down in ther passports only thier surname and name, and 
in their birth sartificate - father’s and mother’s names. mother’s 
names. 


Article 13 


Citizens who belong to national minorities, are free to choose the 
scope and the force of the realization of their rights, that are given 
to them by the legislation in force and realize them personally, also 
throgh corresponding state organs and organized public coalitions. 


Participation or nonparticipation of a citizen of Ukraine, who belongs 
to national minority, in public formation of national minorities can 
not be a basis for limitation of his rights. 

Article 14 


State organs assist activities of national public coalitions that work 
in accordiance with legislationin force. 
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National public coalitions enjoy the right to nominate their 
candidates to the elections of state power organs according to the 
Constitution of Ukraine, the Law on the Elections of Peoples’ Deputies 
of Ukraine and deputies of local Soviets of Peoples’ Deputies. 


Article 15 


Citizens who belong to national minorities or national public 
coalitions have the right to freely establish and carry on contacts 
with representatives of their nationality and their public coalitions 
outside Ukraine, receive assistance from them for the satisfaction of 
their linguistic, cultural, spiritual needs, take part in activities 
of international nongovernmental organizations. 


Article16 


The state budget of Ukraine pressupose special allocations for the 
development of national minorities. 


Article 17 


Ukraine assists in the development of international cooperation to secure 
and to protect the rights and interests of national minorities, in 
particular through the establishment and realization of multilateral 
and bilateral treaties in this fields: 


Article 18 


Any direct or indirect limitation of the rights and liberties on the 
national basis is prohibited and will be persecuted by the law. 


Article 19 


If international agreements signes by Ukraine, contradict in some 
respect the legislation of Ukraine regarding national minorities, then 
the said international agreements take precedent over the Ukrainian 
legislation. 


President of Ukraine L. Kravchuk 
Kiev 


eoth of July, 1992 
N 2494-x11 


Translated by the Council of Advisors to the Parliament of Ukraine 
15 August 1992. 
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GROUP REPRESENTATION AMONG PARTY ELITES: 
INTERMEDIATION AND LINKAGE IN AN INSTITUTIONALIZED PARTY SYSTEM 


ABSTRACT 


Contemporary changes in the role of interest groups in American politics are 
central to understanding American politics. While the predominant orthodoxy among 
interest group scholars concludes that interest group strength is inversely related to a 
strong party system, the party government model which assumes an intimate link between 
political interests and parties suggests the opposite. The post-1974 development of the 
institutionalized party in the U.S. means a greatly strengthened capacity for American 
parties to offer realistic alternatives to voters. 


This paper assesses the evidence for the party government model which assumes 
that interest groups are the "raw materials" for party politics. Thus, interest group strength 
and party organizational strength are assumed to be consonant. Current models of 
interest group intermediation are reviewed and critiqued. The intersection between 
interest group activists and party elites is empirically assessed using an overtime national 
sample of party elites -- convention delegates, state and county chairs, and national 
committee members. 


The findings include a pervasive interest group representation among party elites, 
a continuing representation of community service and nonpartisan groups and the 
increased representation of partisan groups. These partisan groups accentuate partisan 
conflict and division and the opportunity for the two parties to offer concrete choices to 
voters. 
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GROUP REPRESENTATION AMONG PARTY ELITES: 
INTERMEDIATION AND LINKAGE IN AN INSTITUTIONALIZED PARTY SYSTEM 


INTRODUCTION 


Scholars in various subfields of American politics are grappling to fathom dramatic 
contemporary changes in American politics. Voting behavior scholars are increasingly 
identifying a secular realignment and finding evidence that more voters are capable of 
issue voting than ever before (Asher, 1991; Stanley, Bianco and Niemi, 1986; Stanley and 
Niemi, 1991). Interest group scholars are conclude that social group identifications are 
increasing and that interest groups are more organized and partisan than ever before 
(Petracca, 1992). Congressional scholars find that congressional parties are better 
organized than ever before and that party unity has shown a remarkable resurgence 
(Davidson, 1992; Rohde, 1991). Political party scholars find party organizations 
strengthened at all levels of American politics -- local, state, and national (Bibby, 1990; 
Cotter, Gibson, Bibby and Huckshorn, 1984; Crotty, 1986; Eldersveld, 1986; Herrnson, 
1990). 


Despite these parallel developments, little crossfertilization has occurred across 
subfields. This is surprising in an era when contemporary paradigms in the study of each 
of these subfields are being questioned. Voting behavior scholars increasingly question 


the dominant party identification model (Popkin, 1991). Interest group scholars question 
both the pluralist model and the opposing subgovernment model (Berry, 1989; Baer and 
Bositis, 1993). Congressional scholars critique the "textbook" model of Congress 
(Shepsie, 1989). Similarly party scholars have announced the institutionalization of party 
and critiqued the "textbook" model of parties (Baer and Bositis, 1993; Herrnson, 1990). 


It is no understatement as Mark Petracca has asserted that "American politics is 
the politics of interests" (1992, p. 3). In addition to the empirical reality of strongly 
organized interests in American politics, this assessment also comes from the fact that 
pluralism -- the one overarching paradigm for comprehending American politics -- came 
from the study of interest groups. This theory has broad implications for the study of 
organizations generally, whether they are interest or party organizations beyond its earlier 
use as a normative theory of democracy. Pluralism is most persuasive when viewed as 
a dynamic of group-based opinion formation (Baer and Bositis, 1993; Popkin, 1991). 


The lack of an overarching theory to explain contemporary changes means that 
political science as a discipline is increasingly remote from the real world of politics. As 
the late Jack Walker pointed out a decade ago, despite the fact that none of the major 
group theorists “offer convincing explanations of the changing composition of the group 
structure in the United States... [the] political system is beset by a swarm of 
organizational bumblebees that are busily flying about in spite of the fact that political 
scientists cannot explain how they manage it" (1983, p. 397). 
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This has further implications for democratic politics and the linkage of elites and 
non-elites: are the contemporary changes advancing or undermining American 
democracy? Interest group scholars Allan Cigler and Burdett Loomis conclude that, 
“Current trends of interest group involvement lend credence to the fears of such scholars 
as political scientist Theodore Lowi and economist Mancur Olson, who view interest- 
based politics as contributing to governmental stalemate and reduced accountability” 
(Loomis and Cigler, 1991, p. 2). By contrast the party government model assumes an 
intimate relationship between party responsibility and strong interests. We will never 
answer the haunting gap in our understanding so poetically framed by Jack Walker until 
we expand beyond our narrow subfield specialties. The one common denominator 
across subfields is the intersection of interest groups and political parties. We now turn 
to a review of these paradigms. 


SHIFTING PARADIGMS OF INTERMEDIATION 


Intermediation refers to how elites and non-elites are linked. There are, of course, 
many different ways in which this relationships may be structured from fascism to direct 
democracy. By contrast, two competing models stress the role of intermediary groups 
in educating citizens and refining the choices offered to voters as well as comprising a 
mechanism of peer review for leaders: pluralism and the party government model. Both 


pluralism and party government stress the notion of intermediation in modern, compiex, 
diverse societies. They differ in the mechanisms by which this occurs, and in the 
interrelationship of party organizations and interests. 


Pluralism, the long predominant theory of intermediation, stressed a direct link 
between interests and policymakers. Anti-pluralist perspectives have been adumbrated, 
leading to the decline of pluralism. While pluralism has been widely discredited, its 
conceptualization of party still dominates the field. Interest group scholars (see Box 1) 
pay little attention to the role of party, making the assumption that more powerful interest 
groups mean weaker party organizations. This is counterfactual: party scholars 
increasingly identify strengthened party organizations. 


The classic mechanism of interest group influence is lobbying, while that of parties 
is electoral. Political scientists have traditionally separated interest groups from political 
parties because it is only parties which seek to persuade a majority, while the lobbying 
mode actually seeks to circumvent popular majorities by direct access to lawmakers. 


Lobbying seeks to petition government from the outside. The classic lobbying 
mode of access and influence is based upon contacts by “insiders.” Often termed "inside 
lobbying," it may be diagrammed thusly: 


Group === Lobbying by Legal and Regulatory Government 
Mobilization Group Leaders Changes Responsiveness 
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When Interest Group Scholars Assume Parties are Weak 


The decline of American political parties has added overwhelmingly to this development. As the 
significance of party declines in the eye of the citizen, parties’ functions of organizing politics, defining 
issues, and shaping participation decline with it. Parties no longer connect citizens to government in 
the way they used to. Something else must; the mass media and interest groups have emerged to 
fill the gap left by parties, but the way they link citizens to government is different from the way political 
parties once did. (Mundo, 1992, p. 7]. 


When parties are weak, interest groups are strong... There is no need to belabor the well-documented 
decline of American political parties. As parties have become less relevant to Americans since the 
1960s, they have lost their ability to mobilize citizens. ...As long as “candidated-centered" campaigns 
and politics in America keep the parties in the electorate weak, interest groups in the capital will likely 
remain strong. [Petracca, 1992, pp. 22, 26-27]. 


The weakness of political parties has helped to create a vacuum in electoral politics since 1960, and 
in recent years interest groups have moved aggressively to fill it. [Loomis and Cigler, 1991, p. 20]. 


The decline of parties has made the media the most powerful intermediary in American politics. [Orren 
and Mayer, 1990, p. 223]. 


Box 1: THE INTEREST GROUP ORTHODOXY 


The party government model, associated with the classic works of V.O. Key and 
E.E. Schattschneider, has been revised with the advent of the institutionalized party (Baer, 
1993). The study of institutions, in contrast to the usual modes of analysis employed by 
interest group scholars, stresses the distinctiveness of political conflict, organizational 
structures and norms, obligations and duties, the role of symbols, rituals and ceremonies, 
and looks for organizational change through trends, adaptation and maladaptation (March 
and Olson 1989). 


A signal change in American parties occurred with the civil rights movement. The 
origins of parties is strongly linked with social movements (Baer and Bositis, 1988; 1993). 
Parties stress collective action and developed through the mode of demand and protest 
activity. In contrast to the lobbying mode which avoids coalition-building, the socialization 
of conflict innerent in protest activity is used to involve larger and larger collectivities in 
the demands made by individual groups (Schattschneider, 1975). 


Rufus Browning, Dale Rogers Marshall and David Tabb (1990) have contrasted the 
two modes of interest group strategies: what is often called “outside lobbying" from the 
grassroots which may include marches and political protests, and a new electoral strategy 
developed by social movements which asks for "incorporation" of group members so that 
they become the decisionmakers rather than only petitioners of government. Browning, 
Marshall and Tabb (1990, p. 12) have diagrammed these two new models thusly: 
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Group = Demand and Appointments Government 
Mobilization Protest Activity and Minority Responsiveness 
Representation 


Group Electoral = Group Government 
Mobilization Activity Representation Responsiveness 
and Incorporation 


Interest group scholars have ignored the implications of the increasing turn to the 
electoral strategy among interest groups. The fact that the parties are mutually exclusive 
as institutions increases the likelinood that different interests will exclusively associate with 
the two parties. Jo Freeman (1986) stresses that the Democratic and Republican parties 
have distinct and different political cultures that draw upon their different social group 
world views that influence their organization. Angelo Pannebianco (1988, 62) describes 
party culture as a "society within a society." Parties can thus be expected to dynamically 
structure opinion and behavior. 


Consistent with the complementary work of a variety of party scholars, the 
institutionalization of party is defined here as consisting of four interrelated phenomena: 
an integrative community life, stable factions which augment partisan linkage between 
elites and non-elites, organizational interdependence, and organizational vitality. The 


strengthening of party organizations is a more fundamental and significant phenomenon 
that simply a bureaucratization of party headquarters. Rather, this phenomenon involves 
a broadening and democratization of party. Parties are expanding their traditional linkage 
function, rather than become atrophied organizations. This argument encompasses both 
permanent (i.e., the headquarters) and temporary (i.e., Caucuses, primaries, and 
conventions) party organization. 


Interested groups -- party factions, auxiliaries, candidate organizations, and interest 
groups may work to recruit candidates and delegates which enable them to "take over" 
the party if they are successful. Several studies suggest that interests are indeed 
increasingly partisan. Samuel Popkin (1991) stresses the role of groups and group 
leaders with voters via a “two-step media flow of influence." The rise of adversarial groups 
and partisan ties is more the norm than the exception (Berry, 1989; Peterson and Walker, 
1986; Salisbury, Heinz, Nelson and Lauman, 1992) 


Their success, of course, may also mean the success of the party. The work of 
these groups are critical, but their activity and influence varies from year to year. As 
Hugh Bone pointed out many years ago, group influence is not institutionalized. 


Their relationship to the national committees has for the most part not been committed to 
paper or an organization chart. Instead of being institutionalized, the relationship between 
the party and the nonparty groups is worked out, election by election, on the basis of 
expediency and necessity. (Bone 1958, 34). 
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It is this election by election variability which provides a structural basis for democracy. 
Interest groups, while expected to be tied to specific parties, seek influence within 
permeable parties and periodic elections. Thus democratic elections do offer choices. 


if indeed interest groups are intimately associated with the parties, then a different 
type of research strategy must be employed. Rather than using a sample of interest 
groups, or an analysis of a single case study, the research design should sample party 
leaders and then analyze the prevalence and activity of interests within the party system. 
The Party Elite Study provides just such a sample. 


THE PARTY ELITE STUDY 


The Party Elite Study is an overtime study of political party elites. The study history 
and methodology is more fully described elsewhere (Jackson, 1993; Baer, Bositis and 
Jackson, 1991; Baer and Bositis, 1988). Briefly, the Party Elite Study in 1980, 1984, and 
1988 surveyed a random sample of Republican and Democratic convention delegates, 
national committee members and county and the universe of state chairs. In 1992, the 
study utilized a mix of strategies to survey delegates to the Democratic and Republican 
conventions, including both a mail survey and a supplemental set of questionnaires 
distributed at the conventions themselves. 


The analysis in this paper focuses primarily on the 1988 survey, which included 
additional questions about group participation and attitudes toward groups in the party. 


EXPECTATIONS 


While it is not possible to directly test paradigms, it is possible to test the certain 
hypotheses, thus lending greater credence to one paradigm over another. Both theories 
posit that group identifications will reflect social and political differences. 


There are a number of distinct differences between the party government and the 
interest group pluralist models. The party government model assumes that the two 
parties will represent different groups and offer competing alternatives to voters. By 
contrast, the pluralist model assumes that the two parties will not differ that much on 
policy, although they will offer different leadership teams (assuming both the inside and 
outside lobbying classic interest group strategies). 


In particular, two major deductions that sharply differentiate the two paradigms are: 
The relationship of interests to parties: The pluralist model predicts that 


stronger interests provide participation avenues alternative to the party 
system. If so, one would not expect to find interest groups pervasive 


among party elites. By contrast, the party government model views 
interests as the raw materials of politics, and thus intimately linked to 
parties. 


The effect of overlapping group memberships: The pluralist model 
views group memberships as crosscutting political views. Thus, overlapping 
group memberships is likely to moderate extreme political views. By 
contrast, the party government model views parties as distinct political 
cultures with distinct groups memberships. While there are indeed many 
groups with nonpartisan or bipartisan memberships, the party government 
model as views overlapping group memberships as potentially reinforcing. 
Thus, the party government mode! would distinguish some groups as 
accentuating partisan division, while others do not. 


Based on these two differences, the party government model which assumes an 
electorally dominated interest group strategy may be graphically displayed as: 


Partisan Group Memberships = = = Increased Group Conflict - — — increased Partisan Division 


If we assume the party government model to be true, we would thus expect to find 
the following characteristics among party elites: 


. Groups will be pervasive among party elites. 

. Groups will reflect social identification. 

. Different groups will be active in both parties. 

. Nonparty groups will also be common in both parties. 

. Partisan groups will accentuate partisan division. 

. Increased group conflict will accentuate partisan division. 


INTERESTS AMONG PARTY ELITES: THE FINDINGS 
EXPECTATION #1: Groups Will Be Pervasive Among Party Elites 


Group activity in the parties was measured two different ways: first, by asking 
about actual memberships in specific categories of groups, and their level of activity -- 
whether they were an activist or not, and secondly, by asking if the party elites felt that 
they represented the interests of a particular group in their party work. The second 
measure is a "hard" measure that asks party elites to volunteer what is essentially a group 
identification beyond their identity as a Republican or a Democrat. 


In 1988, only 31% of the party elites claimed to represent a group in their party 
work. By contrast, an overwhelmingly large 87% claimed to be a member of at least one 
category of interest group. Moreover, 47% of the party elites say they are an activist in 
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at least one category of group, and 27% identify themselves as a leader of at least one 
category of interest group. 


In Graph 1, we present the proportion of party officials who identify themselves as 
representing a group in their party work. Graph 1 indicates that an overwhelming number 
of Democratic party officials at all levels identify themselves as belonging to women’s 
groups. Not surprisingly labor and education follow closely behind. However those party 
elites who claim to represent the poor and liberal groups in their party work are not as 
strongly represented. 


Business group identifiers are prevalent at all levels of the Republican party. They 
are followed closely behind by those who indicate that they identify with other groups. 
Contrary to their prominent presence on 1992 Republican convention speaking podium 
and their strong influence on the platform there are no identifiers of religious organizations 
in the national or state party offices. However there is a small percentage at the county 
level. 


Clearly there is group identification at different levels of both parties. Some 
identifiers are more prevalent at the county levels: labor for Democrats and business for 
the Republicans. Whereas state level identifiers largely consist of women groups for the 
Democrats and business again for the Republicans. The national levels demonstrate that 
again most Democrats identify with women’s groups. While at the same level, 
Republicans identify themselves as other. 


Regardless as to how the identifiers are distributed it is clear that party officials do 
have interests in groups that are both partisan and nonpartisan. Therefore groups and 
group identifiers play a very critical role in party politics both within and between parties. 


In Table 1, we examine the representation of group members among the 
“permanent party" -- those party leaders who hold party office. We selected this particular 
measure because it is the strongest measure of commitment to party -- those who hold 
leadership positions within the permanent party, rather than simply those party activists 
who may only participate on an occasional basis depending upon the issues in any one 
presidential election. 


As is illustrated by Table 1, group members are indeed active at all levels of party 
work. The data clearly show a strong consistency of activity among group members 
within both parties. Not only are these group members clearly active, but in many 
instances they seem to be clearly partisan as well. Even among non-profit group 
members whom we would expect to be non-partisan, there is a distinctly democratic tilt 
to their political activity. 


One group that surprisingly did not seem to be highly active was the evangelical 
group-members within the Republican party. Despite the power that this group wielded 
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Are groups members active as party office holders? 


Category DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
Of Group 


STATE | COUNT NATL STATE 


Community 
Service 


Business 


Professional 


Labor 


Education 


Environ- 
mental 


Pro-Choice 
Pro-Life 


Feminist 


Women’s 
Groups 


Non-Partisan 24.7% 


Farm . 8.4% 


Civil Rights 25.6% 


Veterans 15.7% 


Evangelical 2.7% 


“Totals represent % identified as members for each group by party. 


TABLE 1: GROUP MEMBERSHIP CATEGORY BY PARTY AND LEVEL OF PARTY OFFICE HELD 


at the Republican convention, they maintained a low degree of activity within all levels of 
the party. In fact, the lowest level of activity was at the national level--interestingly the 
level at which this group has been able to most successfully penetrate. 


We next examined the representation of those party elites who described 
themselves as activists rather than simply mere members of groups (see Table 2). Table 
2 provides distinct evidence of the constant participation of group activists at all levels of 
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NATL COUN | TOTAL 
TY 
[on [on [an [wn [om [an [aw 
[om [un fo [om [a 
[em [em [on [rm [ex [ow 
[an [ux [aw [am [em [om 
| 
12.7% 8.3% 7.6% 
4.8% 4.8% 
7.8% 8.3% 7.6% 


Are groups activists active as party office holders? 


Category DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
of Group 


STATE NATL STATE 


Community 12.7% 23.8% 15.6% 
Service 


Business 


Professional 


Labor 


Educational 


Environ 
-mental 


Pro-Choice 
Pro-Life 


Feminist 


Women’s 
Groups 


NonPartisan 
Civil Rights , 6% 


Farm ‘ 1.4% 


Veterans 2.5% 


Evangelical 1.1% 


“Totals represent % identified as activists for each group. 


TABLE 2: GROUP ACTIVIST CATEGORY BY PARTY AND LEVEL OF PARTY OFFICE HELD 


party work. Even though the level of activism, as expected, is much less than the level 
of membership, the data clearly indicates consistency of activism at the county, state, and 
national levels of both parties. 


EXPECTATION #2: Groups Will Reflect Social identification 


An indirect measure of whether specific individuals identify with groups because 
of their social identification is examined by comparing party elites over time by gender. 
We looked at the county chairs separately from the delegates, and focused on the "hard" 
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measure of group identification where the respondent was asked to identify a group they 
represented in their party work. 


The results are shown in Table 3. Here we see the party elites demonstrating a 
remarkable consistency in their self-professed identifications. The most common 
identification for Democratic male delegates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 was labor. About 
one out of three Democratic male delegates with a group identification identified with 
labor. Male county chairs became more closely linked with national party activists, as the 
modal category changed from farm groups to labor from 1984 to 1988 (county chairs 
were not surveyed in 1992). 


Among Democratic women delegates, the modal category from 1984 to 1992 
remained feminist and women’s groups, aS was the case for women county chairs in 
1984 and 1988. However, the proportion among Democratic women delegates declined 
from one out of two to one out of three with a group identification. It would appear that 
women delegates also increasingly identify themselves as members of other groups (e.g., 
education). 


A similar pattern was found among Republican party elites. For male Republican 
delegates, the modal self-professed group identification remained professional or business 
and professional groups from 1984 to 1992. Male Republican county chairs switched 
from farm groups to a category more aligned with male delegates from 1984 to 1988 -- 
business and professional groups. 


Women Republican delegates for all three conventions identified themselves as 
representing feminist or women’s groups. Among women Republican county chairs, the 
modal category in 1984 was farm groups. For 1988, however, there was no modal 
category -- women were evenly split among women’s, farm, and educational groups 
(although few identified themselves as representing groups in their party work). 
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Are Different Interest Groups Active in Both Parties? 


MEMBERS ACTIVISTS 


Category 
of Group DEMOCRA | REPUBLIC | TOTAL % DEMOCRA | REPUBLIC | TOTAL % 


TS ANS Ts AN 


Business 32.3% 45.8% 38.6% 9% 15.6% 12.1% 


Professiona | 30.6% 29% 29.8% 6.7% 7.6% 
| 


Labor 17.6% 2.3% 10.5% 71% 6.5% 
Pro-Choice | 21.1% 5.9% 14% 3.4% 
Pro-Life 5.9% 16.7% 11% 4.1% 
Feminist 21.2% 3.6% 13% : 2.7% 
Women 14.5% 8.2% 11.5% 3.4% 


Education 18.3% 6% 12.5% 6.3% 
Civil Rights | 27.6% 5% 17% ‘ 5.1% 


Environ 25% 11% 18.4% 5.2% 
-mental 


Evangelical | 3.4% 7.6% 5.4% 2.3% 


Veterans 14.7% 20.1% 17.2% 2.7% 
Farm 7.8% 14.4% 10.9% 2.2% 


“Both Democratic and Republicans group identifiers are included in totals. 


TABLE 4: PERCENT OF MEMBERS AND ACTIVISTS IN INTEREST GROUPS BY PARTY 


EXPECTATION #3: Different Groups Will Be Active in both Parties 


We next sought to compare group memberships in the two parties, as well as the 
proportion in each party which claims to be a group activist (see Table 4). 


Different groups are indeed active in both parties at the membership and activist 
levels. Membership in business groups, as one might expect, has a strong presence in 
the Republican party, but it is also significantly represented --although not at the same 
level --in the Democratic party. Business is further represented in the Republican party 
at the activists level and again, does not fare quite as well for the Democrats. However 
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for Democrats the activist level is most widely represented by civil rights, education, and 
labor groups. 


In the membership category, labor, civil rights, and environmental groups all have 
a strong presence in the Democratic party. Likewise, pro-life and veterans group 
members are well-represented among Republicans. 


These data provide strong evidence concerning the trend of the rising level of 
activity among interest groups within political parties at the county, state, and national 
levels. 


Because group memberships do vary by party, we next sought to create an index 
of party group memberships. We constructed this index by including those groups 
memberships which were significantly related to political party. This index does not 
measure the number of organizations to which party leaders belong, but rather, the 
number of different types or categories of organizations that party leaders might belong 
to. 


For example, a feminist might belong to more than one feminist organization -- 
such as both the National Organization for Women as well as the National Women’s 
Political Caucus. Or an environmentalist might belong to the National Wildlife Federation 
as well as the Sierra Society and the Audobon Society. 


In addition to groups which take an active partisan role, two categories of 
nonpartisan groups were significantly related to party. Nonpartisan groups such as 
Common Cause and the League of Women Voters were more represented among 
Democratic party leaders, while community service groups like Kiwanis and others were 
more represented among Republican party leaders. Because both these two categories 
of groups do not take official partisan stands, they were excluded for theoretical reasons 
from the indexes. 


The Democratic Party Group Index was comprised of membership in seven 
categories of groups: Labor, Civil Rights, Education, Environmental, and Feminist, Pro- 
Choice and Womens Groups. 


The Republican Party Group Index was comprised of membership in four 
categories of groups: Business, Farm, Evangelical, and Pro-Life Groups. 


These two indices were crosstabulated by party and found to be significantly 
different (see Tables 5 and 6). A majority of Democrats belonged to Democratic Party 
Groups, while a majority of Republican leaders did not. Similarly, a majority of 
Republicans belonged to Republican Party Groups, while a majority of Democratic leaders 
did not. 
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Nonparty Groups Will 
Aliso Be Common in 
Both Parties 


We also examined 
the presence of nonparty 
groups in both parties. 
This category of groups 
was the most common 
type of group. Among 
Republican party elites, 
about half (47%) were 
members of community 
service groups, and 22% 
claimed to be activists. 
About two-fifths of 


Number of 
Categories of 
Groups 


Republican Party 
Leaders 


Democratic Party 
Leaders 


No Groups 


72.8% 


32.9% 


One Category 


17.7% 


28.3% 


Two Categories 


6.7% 


15.0% 


Three Categories 


9% 


13.6% 


Four Categories 


7.0% 


Five Categories 


1.7% 


Six Categories 


1.4% 


Seven Categories - 


N = 566 


Democrats (38%) were 
also members of 
community service 
groups, and 14% 
identified themselves as 
activists. The difference 
was significant between 
the two. parties. 
However, this type of 
group membership 
both parties far outnumbered other categories of groups. 


yx? = 224 P(z?) = 0.00 
y = 0.65 
r = .39 P(r) = 0.00 


TABLE 6: MEMBERSHIP IN DEMOCRATIC-LINKED ORGANIZATIONS 
1988 Study 


Among nonpartisan groups (e.g., Common Cause, League of Women Voters), the 
difference was reversed. Democrats were more active in this type of organization. 24% 
of Democrats compared to 8% of Republicans were members of nonpartisan groups. At 
the activist level, 7% of Democrats and 2% of Republicans were activists in nonpartisan 
groups. This partisan difference was statistically significant. 


It is interesting that Republicans and Democrats remain active in nonparty groups, 
but specialize in different types of groups. When both types of groups 49% of Republican 
party elites are members of groups, and so are 53% of Democrats. 


EXPECTATION #5: Partisan Groups Will Accentuate Partisan Division 


If partisan-linked groups do indeed have a dynamic effect on partisan opinion, then 
we would expect to find that those who are members of these groups will be more 
ideological. Specifically, we would expect to find that the greater the number of 
memberships in partisan linked groups -- regardless of party affiliation, then those in 
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would be significantly 
more liberal and those in 
Republican groups would Number of Republican Party Democratic Party 
be significantly more Categories of Leaders Leaders 


conservative. Groups 


No Groups 42.2% 59.3% 


To test this, we 
calculated the correlation 
between issue positions Two Categories 15.4% 6.2% 
and self-identified Three Categories 4.4% 
ideology and the number 
of memberships one held Four Categories 7% 
in- categories of N = 566 
Democratic and 
Republican-linkedgroups = 59 P(x”) = 0.00 
(see Table 7. y = -.35 

r = -.22 P(r) = 0.00 

The results aré TaBLe 6: MEMBERSHIP IN REPUBLICAN-LINKED ORGANIZATIONS 
quite consistent. The — 1988 Study 
more memberships one 
has in Democratic-linked 
groups, the more liberal one’s position. The reverse is true for members of Republican- 
linked groups -- the more memberships, the more conservative. This relationship is quite 
strong in that both Republicans and Democrats are members of both types of groups. 
Therefore, this relationship is one testing the effect of membership in specific groups, 
rather than just party identification. 


One Category 37.3% 33.3% 


The fact that the correlations are stronger among Democratic-linked groups is not 
surprising. Based on the observation from Maurice Duverger about the contagion of 
conflict, and E.E. Schattschneider’s concept of the socialization of conflict, we would 
expect the type of groups represented by Democratic-linked groups such as women, civil 
rights and so forth to be more ideologically inclined that those insider groups which have 
become more ideological in response. 


EXPECTATION #6: Increased Group Conflict Will Accentuate Partisan Division 


The party government model assumes that increased group conflict will be 
structured through the party system. Group members should show an increased level 
of conflict orientation, and this conflict orientation should in turn increase partisan 
differences. 


To test these assumptions, we created a Conflict Index composed of a count of 
the following seven items: 
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CORRELATION OF NUMBER OF GROUP MEMBERSHIPS WITH ISSUE POSITIONS 
— 1988 Study 


Likert Scale Positions on Democratic Republican 
Group Group 
Membership | Membership 


Self-identified Ideology R = .28 
(Liberal /LOW to Conservative/HIGH) P(r) = .00 


Government Should See that Every Person Has a Job and a 
Good Standard of Living (LOW) or Government Should Let 
Each Person Get Ahead on His Own (HIGH) 


Government Should Provide Many Fewer Services to Reduce 
Spending (LOW) or Government Should Continue to Provide 
Service Even if There is No Reduction in Spending (HIGH) 


Government Should Provide a Health Insurance Plan (LOW) 
or Individuals Should Pay Through Private Insurance Plans 
(HIGH) 


No Increase in the Minimum Wage is Necessary to Ensure an 
Acceptable Standard of Living (LOW) or A Rise in Necessary 
(HIGH) 


Government Should Help Minority Groups Even if it Means 
Special Treatment (LOW) or Minority Groups Should Help 
Themse'ves (HIGH) 


Greatly Increased (LOW) or Limited Federal Role in Childcare 
(HIGH) 


Greatly Decrease (LOW) or Increase Defense Spending 
(HIGH) 


A Big Mistake to Try Too Hard to Get Along With Russia or 
Important to Try Very Hard to Get Along With Russia 
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U.S. Should Provide Strong Support for Anti-Communist 
Insurgents in Central America or U.S. Should Have a Limited 
Role and Promote Regional Solutions 


TABLE 7: EFFECT OF PARTISAN GROUP MEMBERSHIPS ON IDEOLOGY AND ISSUE POSITIONS 


Volunteered response to an open-ended question stating that "issues" or 
"ideology" was the major difference between activists in the other party and 
"you." [52% of the entire sample gave this response] 


r= -.43 r= .20 
P(r) = 00 | P(r) = .00 

r= .44 r= -.23 | 

P(r) = .00 P(r) = .00 | 
r = -.37 r= 21 

P(r) = 00 P(r) = .00 

= 40 r= -.20 
P(r) = | P(r) = .00 
r= -.34 r= .18 
P(r) = .00 P(r) = .00 
r= 44 r = -.22 
P(r) = P(r) = .00 
r = -.36 r= .19 
P(r) = P(r) = 00 
r = -.24 

P(r) = .00 
r= .41 r = -.24 
_ 
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Fixed-choice response disagreeing that nonpartisan elections “give better 
government than a party system does." {70% of the entire sample gave this 
response] 


Fixed-choice response agreeing that party platforms should make appeals 
to specific interests and groups within the party even if "may alienate some 
independent voters." [29% of the entire sample gave this response] 
Fixed-choice response stating that YES,” "you represent the interests of a 
particular group" "in your party activity." [31% of the entire sample gave this 
response] 


Volunteered response to an open-ended question stating which specific 
group or interest the respondent represented. [31% of the entire sample 
gave this response] 


Fixed-choice response stating that 'YES,’ "there are groups or organizations 
that you feel you have nothing in common with and generally disagree with 
on political matters." [73% of the entire sample gave this response] 


Volunteered response to an open-ended question stating which specific 
groups or interests the respondent disagreed with. /65% of the entire 
sample gave this response] 


Next, we examined whether group memberships and the intensity of participation 
increased consciousness of group conflict. If indeed, partisanship is increased by group 
memberships, then the more types of groups of which one is a member, the more 
consciousness we would expect to find. 


We also correiated the Conflict Index with a measure designed to assess the 
intensity of group participation, with the assumption that those who were activists or 
leaders of groups would be more conflict oriented. The greater the number of categories 
of groups one was a member of, the higher the Conflict Orientation (r = .13; P(r) = 0.00). 
The higher the number of groups one is an activist in, the higher the Conflict Orientation 
(r = .14; P(r) = 0.00). And the higher the number of groups one is a leader in, the higher 
the Conflict Orientation (r = .10; P(r) = 0.00). 


We created the Total Participation Index by assigning one point to each type of 
group that one was a member of, two points for those who were activists, and three 
points for those who were leaders. We found a significant relationship. The more active 
one is at all levels, the higher the level of Conflict Orientation (r = .15; P(r) = 0.00). 


The Group Conflict Index was unrelated to political party. Democrats and 
Republicans show an equivalent level of Conflict Orientation. Yet, the partisanship of the 
various groups differs. We would also expect that party orientation would affect ones 
experience of group messages. 
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Does Group Membership in Partisan-Linked Groups Increase Conflict Orientation? 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY LEADERS REPUBLICAN PARTY LEADERS 


CONFLICT Democratic-linked Republican- Democratic-linked Republican- 
INDEX Groups linked Groups Groups linked Groups 


NOT a NOT a NOT a Not a 
Member Member | MEMBER Member MEMBER | Member 


2% 2% 3% 3% 
9% 11% 


7% 5% 
4% 1% 2% 


381 261 412 


x’ = 51 P(x’) = 0.00 x’ = 18 P(x’) = x =6 x? = 24 P(x?) = 
y = 0.38 i P(x’) = ns. .001 
tr = .27 P(r) = 0.00 


TABLE 8: CONFLICT ORIENTATION BY PARTISAN GROUPS BY PARTY 


To assess this, we did a crosstabulation of the level of Conflict Orientation by 
membership in any of the Democratic or Republican-linked organizations with a control 
for party. The results are in Table 8. Democratic party elites who are members of 
Democratic-linked organizations are significantly more likely to have a higher conflict 
orientation than non-members. Similarly, Republican party elites who are members of 
Republican-linked organizations are significantly more likely to have a higher conflict 
orientation than non-members. Interestingly, the relationship disappears among 
Republican members of Democratic groups, and reverses itself among Democratic 
members of Republican groups. It appears that the effect of Democratic leaders 
membership in Republican oriented groups is to diminish and moderate conflict 
orientation, while parallel crosscutting memberships for Republican elites in Democratic- 
linked groups has no effect. 


We next examined the effect of the Conflict Orientation Index on issue positions 
and ideology. A question of self-identified ideology measured on a 5-point Likert scale 


= 

— 
MEMBER 
one || | 10% | 
19% | tam | 19% | 19% | 21% | 21% | 20m | 19% | 
30% =| 20% | 25% | 26% | 25% | 21% | 26% | 29% | | 
froun__—||_20% =| 20% | 20% | 19% | 20% | 22% | 10% | 22% | | 
| | 12% | 13% | 12% | | 
| 
P(r) = 0.00 P(r) = 0.00 


EXTREME POSITION-TAKING ON: Statistical Test 
Self-identified Ideology .20 P(r) = .00 


Government Should See that Every Person 
Has a Job and a Good Standard of Living or 13 P(r) = .00 
Government Should Let Each Person Get 
Ahead on His Own 


Government Should Provide Many Fewer 
Services to Reduce Spending or Government 
Should Continue to Provide Service Even if 
There is No Reduction in Spending 


Government Shouid Provide a Health 
Insurance Plan or Individuals Should Pay 
Through Private Insurance Plans 


A Rise in the Minimum Wage is Necessary to 
Ensure an Acceptable Standard of Living or A 
Rise in Unnecessary 


Government Should Help Minority Groups 
Even if it Means Special Treatment or Minority 
Groups Should Help Themselves 


Greatly Increased or Limited Federal Role in 
Childcare 


Greatly Increase or Decrease Defense 
Spending 


A Big Mistake to Try Too Hard to Get Along 
With Russia or Important to Try Very Hard to 
Get Along With Russia 


U.S. Should Provide Strong Support for Anti- 
Communist Insurgents in Central America or 
U.S. Should Have a Limited Role and Promote 
Regional Solutions 


TABLE 9: EFFECT OF CONFLICT ORIENTATION ON IDEOLOGY AND ISSUE POSITIONS 


was recoded so that the Very Conservative and the Very Liberal were coded 3, the 
Liberals and Conservatives were coded 2, and the Moderate self-description was coded 
1. Party leaders were also asked to identify their position on a range of domestic and 
foreign policy issues on a 7-point Likert scale. These scales were recoded so that the 
two extreme positions were coded 4, the next two polar opposites were coded 3, the two 
most moderate positions were coded 2, and the neutral position was recoded 1. 


We then correlated the extremist issues scales with the conflict scale, with the 
expectation that the higher the conflict orientation, the most extreme the position-taking. 
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The results are shown in Table 9. The results show a small, but consistent reiationship. 
The stronger the conflict orientation, the more extreme the position adopted on issues 
and self-identified ideology. The dynamic effect of group memberships is to increase 
conflict orientation, which in turn accentuates partisan division. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data analyzed here suggests strong evidence for a model which can 
incorporate interests within the party system. Those who make an assumption that 
somehow political interests are influencing politics outside of the party system are ignoring 
the fact that interest group identifiers and group members are indeed active both in the 
permanent and the temporary party. 


This paper has also found that there are indeed partisan-linked groups distinctive 
to each party. These groups have an independent effect on attitudes even among cross- 
party members. Moreover, the more active one is in group organizations, the higher the 
level of conflict orientation found. This increased level of conflict orientation has the effect 
of accentuating partisan division. 


These findings have tremendous significance for our models of politics, conflict and 
change. If we are indeed undergoing a secular realignment, then perhaps we need to 
more clearly frame our explanations of realignment using a broadened concept of elite 
agenda setting within groups. If elites are gradually becoming not only more group 
consciousness and more partisan, then it is likely that we will gradually see more and 
more group members at the grassroots develop an enhanced sense of partisanship. 
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Introduction 


This paper examines the relationship between asset holdings and trade policy 
preferences. We follow other public choice theorists in treating asset holdings as an 


important determinant of individuals’ policy preferences and asset holders as a more active 


interest influencing trade policy formulation than, say, consumers. Specifically, we 


examine the interests of share owners who act as residual claimants on firms that in turn are 
directly affected by trade policies. Share owners, as claimants to certain property rights, can 
mobilize and thereby aggregate their policy preferences. These aggregated interests, 
transferred to the political arena, become groups that lobby on trade policy issues. In this 
setting, the application of political pressure on behalf of (and by) firms and industries is 
considered a prerequisite for policy action. In this paper, we focus on the specificity of asset 
holdings and the incentives of their owners to act collectively. How asset holders behave 
collectively, and how government responds to this activity lies beyond the scope of this 
paper. We describe how government policy affects the propensity of asset holders to 
mobilize, but leave the more complicated question of why governments adopt such policy for 
future research. 

We agree with those authors who emphasize the importance of share owners as an 
interest group in affecting trade policy. The main thrust of this paper, however, is to argue 
that the form and distribution of shareholding, both of which have been the subject of lively 


debate in the economics and finance literatures, have seriously complicated the mobilization 
and exercise of interests, and hence have quite probably changed the formation of trade 
policy itself. As far as the form and distribution of shareholding is concerned we examine 
the role of financial intermediation in two developed countries--the U.S. and Germany--and 
the closely related growth of institutional share ownership, both of which we believe are 
neglected areas in the study of interest group activity. 

In the first section of the paper, we discuss asset holding in the broader context of 
risk exposure, concluding that traditional models of trade policy do not reflect the 
complications inherent in modern financial systems. The second section illustrates our 
argument on risk exposure by considering the institutionalization of investment in the United 
States and Germany. We then discuss the consequences of our argument on financial 


intermediation for the growing chorus of prescriptive formulas to improve America’s 
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competitiveness. We conclude by assessing some possible measures to strengthen the trade 


policy preferences of investors. 


I. The Interests of Asset Holders 


Public choice theories of protection ideally fuse explanations of the demand for 
protection by societal actors with the supply of such legislation by government.> The 
demand side focuses on problems of identifying economic interests, aggregating these 
interests into politically active groups, and specifying the institutional constraints under which 
these groups act to maximize benefits for their individual members, while the supply side 


draws upon conceptions of an autonomous sta 4 
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, social-welfare, political-support 
maximizing politicians~, or the nature of the political structure.© In this paper, we focus 
solely on the demand for protection, and leave the supply dimension for future research. 
Demands for protection by factor owners originate with actual, anticipated, or 
perceived changes in relative prices for factor inputs and outputs. Yet not all changes in 
relative prices are created equal: preferences of asset holders are shaped by the degree and 
the nature of their risk exposure. Risk exposure, as discussed in this paper, has three 
composite elements: (1) factor specificity (the degree of interindustry factor mobility); (2) 
portfolio diversification; and (3) the transmission mechanism by which gains and losses from 


trade policy adjustments feed through to individual asset holders. 
1. Factor Specificity 


Two models in the public choice literature--the Heckscher-Ohlin (and resulting 


Stolper-Samuelson Theorem ’) and the Ricardo-Viner specific factors--offer different 


predictions for the policy preferences of capital owners. Whereas the Heckscher-Ohlin model 
assumes perfect interindustry factor mobility (an assumption which may hold in the long- 
run), the specific factors model defines some factor inputs as industry specific (immobile) 
and others as perfectly mobile between industries. Intersectoral mobility of capital suggests 
that owners of capital may easily adjust to adverse shocks to the firms of industries in which 


their capital is employed. In contrast, where capital is immobile, owners will expect to 
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suffer losses and are likely to be in the vanguard of calls for compensatory transfers. In fact, 
there have been very few attempts to measure the intersectoral mobility of capital.8 
However the evidence, such as it is, is strongly in favor of immobile capital that is tied to 


firms, which should therefore heighten the desire among shareholders to lobby for trade 


policies that favor the industries in which they hold shares.? 


In the absence of compensatory transfers, trade policy functions as a mechanism to 
redistribute income. That is, some individuals will gain from any given trade policy while 
others will lose. According to the specific factors model, industry-specific factors give rise 
to industry-specific interests that may either favor or oppose protection, depending upon the 
form of trade competition facing the industry. Owners of factors specific to the domestic 
import-competing industry gain from protection (via a relatively higher price obtained from 
the industry good), while owners of factors specific to the export sector lose (similarly, via 
the relatively lower price of the industry good). The preference of the mobile factor (for 
example, labor) is ambiguous; that is, although he can move into the protected sector, his 
welfare remains contingent upon his unique consumption preferences. It follows that owners 
of factors specific to a particular industry will tend to seek protection for their industry and 
oppose protection for any other industry, whereas mobile factor owners will remain largely 
inactive. 10 

A number of authors have emphasized the importance of factor specificity in 
determining the intensity of actors’ policy preferences on trade issues.1! No one to date, 
however, has explored the mobility (or immobility) of investment capital, particularly 
financial assets. The conventional belief is summarized by Jeffry Frieden: 


Assets that are not specific at all are those that can easily be redeployed--demand 
deposits, financial assets more generally. Holders of completely liquid assets are 
indifferent to policy, for they can move their funds to whatever activity is earning the 
highest rate of return. 


We disagree with this belief. The bulk of this paper seeks to establish that financial assets 
are not necessarily perfectly mobile, and indeed in varying degrees, can often be seen as 
moderately to highly specific. This specificity of financial assets is, moreover, increasingly 
prevalent as investment becomes more institutionalized, as we elaborate below. The 
important point here is that owners of financial assets should not be assumed to remain 
largely inactive in mobilizing for collective action. Some mobilize and others do not; factor 


mobility is only part of what defines actors’ exposure to risk. We accept, as Frieden posits, 
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that "the incentive to lobby increases with the specificity of the asset,"13 but an accurate 
prediction of asset holders’ incentives to lobby requires a broader framework for 


understanding their risk exposure. 
2. Portfolio Diversification 


While at the industry and firm level there may be compelling evidence to support the 
assumption that capital is not intersectorally mobile, investors can avoid the worst 
consequences of being locked into a declining industry by diversifying their portfolios. 
Extensions to the specific factors model have at times relaxed the assumption that 
undiversified holdings of factors prevail (that is, each person owns only one, or primarily 
only one, factor of production). Mayer, for instance, constructs an equilibrium tariff model 
that allows each person to own more than one factor and that allows factor shares to vary 
among people. Each factor owner has an optimal tariff rate, the value of which is 


14 The link between diversification and 


determined by the individual’s factor ownership. 
economic interests is simple: as investors reduce the proportion of their wealth tied up in a 
single firm or industry their incentive to lobby on the industry’s behalf is likely to decline. 
This reduced incentive should hold in spite of an anticipated loss on their smaller percentage 
share of holdings should the industry experience relative (and/or absolute) decline. Put 
simply, it is less painful to back a loser when the maximum expected loss is small relative 
to total wealth. 

In following with neoclassical economic theory, individuals whose endowment of 
factor shares matches the national endowment should prefer free trade to protection of any 
kind. Such an endowment, however, would entail diversification both across factor inputs, 
and within each factor. That is, an individual’s portfolio would be a microcosm of the 


nation’s endowment of, say, land, labor and capital (or more exhaustively, human, physical, 


knowledge and capital resources, and infrastructure), and for any particular factor, 


Ownership across industries would reflect the nation’s comparative mix. Clearly, it is 
unlikely that any one individual’s, group of individuals’, or institution’s factor endowment 
would constitute a perfect microcosm of the national factor endowment. However, this is 
not to say that for a particular factor such as capital, an actor could not own a sufficiently 


diversified portfolio to warrant a policy preference for free trade. Alternatively, an actor 
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could enjoy sufficient insurance on his relatively undiversified asset portfolio such that any 
loss from price change is absorbed by the insurance agent, not by the asset holder. The 
extent to which this actor prefers free trade would, however, depend upon the transmission 


of gains, which in turn raises the issue of property rights. 


3. Transmission Mechanisms and Property Rights 


Portfolio diversification can be achieved by using a range of different investment 
contracts, and for private investors rarely does it involve holding a bundle of shares directly. 
Very simply, intermediation involves inserting an institution between the investor and the 
firm, thereby altering the contractual form of property ownership. The institutional forms 
range from mutual funds, unit trusts and other collective investment schemes that involve 
some form of direct relationship between the investor and the share portfolio, through 
insurance and pension funds that involve a pooling of assets (and some form of guaranteed 
minimum return), to banks that match their shareholdings with deposit contracts, and whose 


depositors may benefit from support in the form of deposit insurance or (unwritten) lender 


of last resort.1© Ali of these forms of intermediation alter the contractual form of property 


rights, and hence are likely to have a bearing on trade policy preferences. 

Property rights in developed countries are usually assumed to be well-defined and thus 
unproblematic. !7 We argue that property rights of financial investments are not well- 
defined in developed countries !8 (in part the result of very rapid growth in institutional 
investment--a point taken up below). Failure to explore ambiguities in property rights results 
in a misspecification of the economic interests underpinning political conflicts over trade 
policy. To begin, well-defined private property rights are considered (particularly in the 
expanding transition economics literature) a prerequisite for the development of a market 
economy. Such property rights (1) assign a well defined owner(s) with exclusive rights of 
Ownership to every property; (2) allow owners the right to claim the residual income 
accruing to their assets; and (3) allow owners the right to determine the use of assets, 
including the restructuring, sale or lease of property. In other words, (1) and (2) define the 
form of the residual claim while (3) shapes the decision making process available to owners. 
The literature on the economics of the firm argues that all three are essential, without which 


"the firm will tend to operate badly, and any system without widespread well defined 
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property rights will tend to perform badly."19 True property owners (residual claimants) 
must ultimately pay for mistakes, bad judgement or bad luck; they may also reap the rewards 
of foresight, good luck or diligence. Consequently, owners have the incentive to monitor 
the firm’s behavior in order to sustain or increase profitability .29 This incentive, it should 
be emphasized, derives from clearly defined property rights; stated differently, property 
rights create economic interests, and thereby policy preferences. 

If, however, property rights are problematic, factor ownership is less transparent. 
Consider, for example, the case of IBM in 1989. Approximately 50 percent of IBM stock 
was held by 653 institutional investors; 16 percent was held by just the top 20 pension funds 
plus ten of the largest investment managers.! Who might be said to own these IBM 
shares--the institutions or the individuals who invested in these pension funds and other 
financial institutions? As Michael Granito remarks, “the problem is that economic property 
rights are not clearly spelled out in any of the modes of reasoning that might assert 
jurisdiction--legal, economic, or moral. So as a group, pension officers do not adopt a 


course of action that clearly implies a single owner. . . 22 Rather than having a "well 


defined owner with exclusive rights of ownership", a chain of factor ownership is created 
with the introduction of institutional intermediation. Each link in the chain may be seen as 
holding a unique ownership "claim"; and each property owner possesses--in theory--a unique 
(although not necessarily dissimilar) trade policy preference. Whether or not that policy 
preference is apparent to each owner is another matter. Consequently, viewed from the 
perspective of the specific factors model, the economic interests of each quasi-owner may 
or may not be "industry specific". 

A number of reasons help explain why the link between property rights and interest 
formation has weakened in recent years. First, the rights themselves, which constitute a 
claim on the capital of firms, are mobile in the sense that an investment can be costlessly (or 
nearly costlessly) transferred from a firm (or sector) that loses from a policy shift to one that 
gains (or is neutral)--although this is a zero sum game, for every seller there must be a 
buyer. In a modern context this could occur if the equity market is expected to be 
sufficiently liquid to allow a holding to be liquidated (which in turn is dependent on the size 


of the holding). Second, individual investors strive to achieve a degree of portfolio 


diversification which means that their interest in a particular firm or industry is diluted. 
Third, the rights are held in an indirect form. This could be because they are held by banks 
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that translate the right into a deposit contract, or by institutional investors who issue pension 
or insurance contracts or act as simple intermediary in the case of mutual funds or unit trusts. 
It follows that without a clear link between ownership and interest formation, identifying 
gainers and losers from trade policy is less self-evident. Consequently, the political 
Cleavage(s) predicted by the specific factors model are unlikely to materialize. We develop 
this argument below, but to summarize, poorly defined property rights--in particular resulting 
from factor mobility, portfolio diversification, and institutional intermediation--distort the 
political manifestation of conflicts of economic interest between gainers and losers from trade 


policy. 


An apt, but oversimplified, analogy might serve to sum up the essence of the above 
discussion of risk exposure. Consider loss from flooding to be the risk to which you are 
exposed. First, what is the form in which your asset of concern is held: it is a car which 
may be moved to safety, or is it your house, which is obviously immobile? That is, how 
mobile is your asset? Second, what portion of your total possessions are located within the 
flood region? How (in this case, physically) diversified are your assets? Third, how much 
of the loss from flood damage must you absorb directly? Is your property insured, and if 
so, how broad is the coverage? If your asset of primary concern is your house, how much 
in the house do you actually own? Respectively, each of these three facets of exposure to 
loss from flood damage may be thought of as (1) specificity, (2) diversification, and (3) the 
transmission mechanism for loss or gain. 

We now turn our attention to a more empirical investigation of the effect of 
institutional investment on shareholder behavior, and the role of banks as intermediaries. 
Space limitations will confine the discussion to a comparative analysis of just two countries: 
the United States and Germany. 


Il. Institutionalization of Investment: The Impact on Competitiveness and Trade Policy 


In recent years, authors have cited the myopia of American investors as contributing 


to the decline in U.S. international competitiveness.2> These authors (whose arguments 


follow the thread of strategic trade theory) find an inherent mismatch between the short-term 
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profit maximization interests of investors and managers and the longer-term investment and 
planning needs of a strategically competitive national economy. Michael Porter concludes 
that: 


The American system creates a divergence of interests among shareholders, 
corporations, and their managers that impedes the flow of capital to those corporate 
investments that offer the greatest payoffs. Just as significant, it fails to align the 
interests of individual investors and corporations with those of the economy and 
nation as a whole. 


25 exacerbates the 


Moreover the increasing prominence of passive institutional investors 
conflict between short-term interests and long-term investment. Porter notes that "in the 
United States, publicly traded companies increasingly rely on a transient ownership base 
comprised of institutional investors, such as pension funds, mutual funds, or other money 
managers, who act as agents for individual investors."2© Institutions are criticized for 
trading excessively to realize short-term gains. Excessive diversification of portfolios is also 
criticized for ultimately leading to so-called passive management of funds: i.e., an institution 
simply seeks to mirror a widely quoted index of shares, thus escaping any need to assess 
individual companies, or to take an active role in promoting their interests. Porter has 
highlighted an apparent paradox of the American system: institutions entrusted with funds 
for extremely long periods resort to active trading and short holding periods.27 

In the following sections we review trends in institutional investment in the United 
States over the last forty years. We leave the consideration of bank oriented systems 
(Germany) to the next part of the paper. 


1. The United States 


a. Growth of Institutions 
Institutional ownership of the equity of U.S. corporations rose from 8% in 1950 to 
33% in 1980 and 45% in 1988.28 Among the top 100 American corporations the level 


of institutional ownership is now above 50%.2? As examples, the level of institutional 
ownership is 82% for General Motors, 74% for Mobil, 70% for Citicorp, 86% for Amoco 
and 71% for Eli Lilly and Co.39 At the end of 1989 the top fifty institutions in the U.S. 
owned 27% of stock market capitalization ($925 billion): half of this was owned by the 
thirteen largest institutions. Pension funds, in particular, have shifted away from holding 


U.S. government securities and towards holding equities.>! 

Individual institutions have also grown quickly. For example, CalPERS (California 
Public Employees’ Retirement System) has more than $56 billion of assets invested in over 
1,300 publicly traded U.S. securities, and the New York State pension funds control about 


$100 billion of assets.>2 The opposite side of the coin is that private investors in the U.S. 


have been net sellers of equity: between 1984 and 1989 U.S. households sold 38% of their 
1984 equity holdings, amounting to $500 billion.>> 

Demographic trends alone, leading to a growth in the pensions industry, will ensure 
that institutional ownership continues to rise. This trend was already evident from 1980-86, 
when stock owned by public and private pension funds rose from 18.6% of stock market 
Capitalization to 20.7%. Mutual funds were also growing rapidly throughout the 1980s, 
rising from 2.5% of market capitalization to 6.5% in 1986.°4 Meanwhile > the 
average holding period of stocks in the U.S. has declined from more than seven years in 


1960 to about two years today. 


b. Diversification of Institutional Holdings 

The critics of American investment policies and corporate governance argue that 
institutional investors do not take an active interest in overseeing managers of firms because 
their ownership share is too small to warrant anything other than rational apathy, thereby 
creating free rider problems for any investor seeking to take the lead. Michael Porter cites 
the case of CalPERS, which in 1990 reportedly held stock in more than 2,000 U.S. 
companies. He argues that: 


Because of their fragmented stakes in so many companies, short holding periods, and 
lack of access to proprietary information through disclosure of board membership, 
institutional investors tend to base their investment choices on limited information that 
is Oriented toward predicting near-term stock price movements. 3 


Many U.S. institutions hold between two and three percent of the stock of individual 
corporations. For the average corporation listed in the Standard and Poor’s 500, "it takes 
just twenty institutional holders to account for 34% of the outstanding stock".36 Two 
reasons appear to explain "excessive" diversification. First, legal restrictions apply: 


disclosure requirements limit holdings above 5%,>! 


and, more severely, insider trading 
rules apply to holdings above 10%. These laws are enshrined within what some argue is an 


overly restrictive U.S. regulatory structure.2° Second, indexation of investments has 
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become increasingly prevalent. It has been estimated that almost one third of equity 
investments held by U.S. institutional funds are indexed.>? It is almost self-evident that 
holding stakes in all of the Standard and Poor’s 500 severely limits the capacity of 
institutions both to monitor those corporations and to lobby on their behaif.40 

The critics of passivism argue that by eliminating excessive diversification investors 
(and ultimately the economy as a whole) should receive a payoff because, all things being 
equal, as the percentage of share ownership in a firm increases, the greater will be the 
incentive of the investor to actively monitor managers. Black notes: 


A shareholder who owns 1,000 shares is 1,000 times more likely to cast a decisive 
vote than a shareholder who owns a single share, and realizes 1,000 times the gain 
if her vote is decisive. Thus, when the voting outcome is in doubt, the incentive to 
cast an informed vote increases exponentially as shareholdings grow. A holder of 
1,000 share has 1,000,000 times more incentive to cast an informed vote than a 
shareholder who owns a single share! .41 


Nevertheless, the prescription that U.S corporate ownership must acquire a more 
activist posture (in the wake of deregulation) is not universally endorsed. Critics argue that 
the process is already under way, and point to a few institutions that have lately shown a 
greater willingness either to hold large stakes themselves or to form groups to hold such 
stakes.42 The "Wall Street Rule (or Walk)"--where institutional investors "vote" with 
their feet and sell their shares in (exit) a poorly performing firm rather than "voice" their 
concerns to management--is said to be on the wane. Public pension funds, in particular, have 
become aggressive investors. 43 

Greater activism among institutional investors stems from the increasing concentration 
of the market and the size of single investments. As Lester Pollack notes: 


. with the dramatic increase in their size, institutional investors have become 
constrained in their ability to sell stock in underperforming investments. The Wall 
Street Walk is no longer an option because there is no place to go. This has forced 
institutional investors to become long-term investors in public equity. ... As 
institutional investors have become investors for the longer term, they have also 
become more worried about protecting their investments. If a stock is an 
underperformer, and selling it is not a viable option, then attempting to enhance its 
value through the corporate governance process becomes an attractive solution. 


In brief the literature reflects two conflicting arguments, (1) that overdiversification 
is a problem and must be "fixed", and (2) that the so-called "problem" is already being 
remedied by the market itself.4> Quite frankly, the evidence of institutional activism is 


anecdotal at best, and certainly not suggestive of a widespread trend. Indeed much of the 
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press coverage of activism is generated by one institution, CalPERS, which commands 
attention on account of its size.4® Moreover, when it comes to voting at annual meetings, 
most antitakeover proposals still pass and only rarely have institutional investors sought to 


elect representatives to corporate boards.47 


c. Assessing the Role of Institutionalization of Investment on Interest Formation 
Institutional investment in the U.S raises three questions regarding the effect of 
financial intermediation on trade policy. First, to what extent does institutionalization 


increase the mobility of ownership (in the context of the earlier discussion, specificity of 


assets) to the point where the underlying expectation to claim long-term returns is discounted 
by owners? Second, have institutions diversified to the extent that their holdings in any given 
corporation become so diluted that free riding becomes the rational course of (in)action? 
Third, recalling the earlier discussion of the complexity of interpreting property rights, does 
the form of institutional ownership (or the transmission mechanism) effectively break the link 
between corporations in which institutions invest and the individuals who have a claim on the 
funds of the institution? 

On questions one and two, the empirical evidence suggests that capital is specific at 
the level of industries. (Further support for this conclusion comes from the marked reduction 
in the turnover of investors’ portfolios over the last decade.) On the other hand, 
diversification of portfolios has undoubtedly increased in the last twenty years as indexation 
has become an accepted, popular and cheap institutional fund management strategy. 
Diversification has important implications for trade policy interests. As James Cassing has 
noted, "most economists would be surprised if a diversified mutual stock fund took a position 
favoring trade protection".48 An interest in free trade (or, at least indifference) is the 
likely result of institutional diversification spreading ownership across import and export 
competing firms in order to reduce variability in returns (resulting from terms of trade 
fluctuations). 

Critics of excessive diversification have argued that a reduction in the number of 
stocks held by institutions would not lead to a commensurate increase in exposure to risk 
through concentration: 


A large bank, insurer, mutual fund, or pension fund could hold sizeable stakes in 
very large companies, and still be reasonably diversified. About 95% of the risk 
reduction benefits of diversification are captured if an investor owns 20 stocks; about 
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99% of the benefits are captured if the investor owns 100 stocks. The institutions 
don’t need to hyperdiversify--to hold a thousand or more "names" in their portfolio-- 
as many do today. 


Reducing the number of stocks held in a portfolio may contribute to greater institutional 
activism in corporate governance, thus improving internal management productivity which 
may ultimately increase the competitiveness of American industry. But reducing the number 
of stocks in a portfolio will not change the incentive for institutions to lobby on trade policy 


matters if they remain diversified, albeit with a smaller number of holdings (say 20 as 
opposed to 200). We conclude that to expect institutions to engage in active lobbying on 
trade policy issues on behalf of firms or industries in which they invest requires them to 


forsake the principle of diversification, not just to reduce the number of firms in which they 


invest. Unfortunately, any argument for a deliberate concentration of institutional 


holdings contradicts the legal consensus on the interpretation of the prudent man rule which 
governs the behavior of fiduciaries. —Porter’s prescription for improving America’s 
competitiveness by overhauling the structure of corporate governance will not, then, deliver 
a "cure" when it comes to sharpening trade policy preferences. 

The third question noted above--concerning the form of institutional intermediation-- 
raises the issue of the effect of institutional intermediation on the interests of individual 
investors holding claims on the institution. Contracts written between institutions and 
individual policy holders/investors differ significantly between the different types of financial 
intermediaries. Three features of these contracts need to be examined in order to estimate the 
interests of individual investors: (1) the relationship between the return on the institutions’ 
assets and payments to investors/depositors/policy holders; (2) the extent to which individuals 
believe that their investments are insured (or guaranteed) against the institution defaulting; 
and (3) the share of the individual’s savings invested in the institution--the larger the share, 
the greater will be the incentive to monitor the institution. This third feature poses possible 
collective action problems. For example, if individuals hold both a small (large) share of 
their total assets in an institution, and hold a small (large) share of that institution’s assets, 
then the incentive of individual investors to monitor will be negligible (considerable). 

Based on these characteristics institutions can be categorized as follows (with no allowance 


for differences in national structures): 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 

Returns to investors directly linked to funds’ return on assets; 

No industry protection scheme to provide insurance: no likelihood of 
government bail-out; 

The share of individuals’ assets held in mutual funds varies widely. 


A. 
B. 


PENSION FUNDS 


A. 


Long-term contract with returns specified in advance: pension 
payments not directly linked to funds’ return on assets--any shortfalls 
usually compensated for by employers; 

No industry protection scheme to provide insurance: pensioners may 
expect moral suasion to lead to government assistance, but no such 
guarantee exists (e.g., Robert Maxwell company pension funds); 
The share of individuals’ assets held in pension funds varies widely, 
but would normally increase with age. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A. 


Long-term contract with returns specified in advance, but unlike 
pension funds, individuals can use life insurance as a form of pre- 
retirement saving; 

Often some form of industry protection scheme is available: difficult 
to generalize on the likelihood of government bail-out; 

The share of individuals’ assets held in life insurance varies widely, 
but would normally increase with age. 


PRIVATE TRUST / ENDOWMENT 


A. 


Returns to beneficiaries depend directly on the performance of the 
trust; 

No industry protection available: no likelihood of government bail-out; 
Beneficiaries cannot diversify across trusts. 


Deposit contract: Returns to depositors not directly related to banks’ 
return on assets; 

Deposit protection schemes provide limited insurance: depositors may 
assume that banks have government support in the form of lender of 
last resort; 

The share of individuals’ assets held in banks varies widely. 
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Investors in mutual funds and beneficiaries of private trusts should have the strongest 
incentives both to monitor the managers of the funds and to associate with the interests of 
the assets held by the fund. (Even so, the prudent man rule affords legal protection which 
could have the effect of diminishing the incentive to monitor and form interests.>~) At 
the other end of the spectrum, bank depositors probably have the weakest incentive to 
monitor, while pension fund contributors and insurance policy holders will find their interests 
diluted by the long-term nature of many contracts and the presence, or expectation, of either 
an industry-wide protection fund or the assumption of state support in the event of a fund or 
company failing. 

With the exception of private trusts (which usually have a beneficiary whose 
substantial interest in the trust and small "N" easily overcomes collective action problems), 
most institutional investors are structured in a way that creates onerous collective action 
problems among individual investors/policy holders. For instance, pension fund beneficiaries 
will by definition be dispersed, and there is no analogue in a pension fund to the large 
shareholder in a corporation who is willing to absorb the cost of free riding among other 
investors. Moreover, institutions cannot replicate the incentive mechanisms used in 
corporations that allow managers to be compensated according to the performance of stock-- 
usually though stock options.>> Among mutual funds the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 
prohibits the use of any compensation arrangement that “provides for compensation to the 
investment adviser on the basis of a share of capital gains upon or capital appreciation of the 
funds or any portion of the funds of the client".>4 The principle behind the statute is that 
incentive based compensation creates an incentive for managers to take excessive risks.?> 
Similar restrictions exist for pension fund managers. Finally, the available evidence suggests 


that mutual fund investors show very little interest in the composition of boards of fund 


managers, and often do not have the right to vote for board members.-© Mutual fund 


investors thus take little interest in the management of their funds, and consequently are 
unlikely to lobby on behalf of the interests of the fund. 

In conclusion, we have applied a number of tests to assess the likelihood of individual 
investors/policy holders monitoring the funds in which they invest and thereby sharing the 
interests of those funds in the firms and industries in which they, in turn, invest. We have 
used three main tests: the nature of returns to individuals and the link with the fund’s return 


on assets; the likelihood of outside support in the form of a guarantee or bail-out; and the 


existence of collective action problems which limit the potential for individual owners to 


monitor their investments. The following table and graphs summarize our findings on these 


three issues. 
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Table 2 


THE LIKELIHOOD OF INDIVIDUAL MONITORING OF INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


A. 


B. 


Strong incentive to monitor based on income being directly related to fund’s 
return on assets. 

Strong incentive to monitor based on no industry-wide pooled guarantee or 
expectation of public bail-out. 

But weak incentive to monitor resulting from collective action problems of 
diversified holders. 


PENSION FUNDS 


A. 


B. 


Weaker income incentive - shortfall in fund’s return on assets will create a 
cost for the employer not the employee/pensioner. 

Lack of clarity on guarantees - no formalised industry or public guarantee, but 
pensioners may expect to exert moral suasion if a fund fails. 

Weak incentive to monitor results from collective action problems of 
diversified holdings, and some public supervision of pension funds. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A. 


B. 


For life insurance, the strength of the income link probably lies between 
mutual and pension funds. 
Industry-wide pooled guarantee funds do exist, but no expectation of public 
bail-out or moral suasion. 
Weak incentive to monitor results from collective action problems of 


diversified holdings and the presence of public supervision of insurance 
companies. 


PRIVATE TRUSTS/ENDOWMENTS 


A. 


B. 


Strong incentive to monitor based on income being directly related to trust’s 
return on assets. 

Strong incentive to monitor due to the absence of any industry-wide guarantee 
fund or likelihood of public support. 

Strong incentive to monitor based on the lack of collective action problems 
where individual beneficiaries have concentrated interest in trusts. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


A. 


B. 


Weak income based incentive - return on bank assets only weakly related to 
terms of deposit contracts. 

Weak incentive to monitor in the presence of industry-wide deposit protection 
schemes and the expectation of public support of at least major banks. 
Weak incentive to monitor due to collective action problems of many 
depositors, and the expectation that public supervision of banks substitutes for 
monitoring. 


|_| 
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LIKELIHOOD OF INDIVIDUAL MONITORING OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (1) 


Likelihood of monitoring (A) 


RETURNS TO INVESTORS LINKED 
DIRECTLY TO INSTITUTION'S 
INCOME 


5 

4 

3 

2 

| 


(B) 


INDIVIDUAL 
TRUST 


LIKELIHOOD OF EXTERNAL 
GUARANTEE OF FUNDS 


: 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

INDIVIDUAL 
TRUST 


High STRONG LINK 
Low WEAK LINK 
20 
|_| 
High NO GUARANTEE 
3 
2 
1 
Low |, STRONG GUARANTEE 
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LIKELIHOOD OF INDIVIDUAL MONITORING OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (2) 


Likelihood of monitoring (C) 


LIKELIHOOD OF COLLECTIVE ACTION 
PROBLEMS IN MONITORING 


High FEWER PROBLEMS 


Low |1 
0 MORE PROBLEMS 


(D) 
SUMMARY: 
TOTAL SCORES 


High| 15 
12 
9 
6 
3 
Low 
0 4 
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FUND 
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FUND 
BANK 

DEPOSIT 
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Ill. The Role of Banks as Intermediaries 


We have concluded above that banks carry out a form of financial intermediation that 
may uniquely affect the interests of asset holders and their preferences. In this section of the 
paper we examine the role of banks in more detail in order to assess the nature of the bank 
deposit and loan contracts and the likely pattern of interest formation in countries where 
banks have a dominant role in industrial finance. We first examine the nature of the bank 
deposit and loan contracts, and second apply this discussion to the pattern of bank 


intermediation in Germany. 
1. Banks as Intermediaries 


The business of banking can be described quite simply as the activity of a financial 
intermediary 

. . . who raises funds from many lenders (depositors), promises them a given pattern 

of returns, lends to entrepreneurs, and spends resources monitoring and enforcing 

loan contracts with entrepreneurs which are less costly than those available without 


monitoring. The financial intermediary monitors entrepreneurs’ information, and 
receives payments from the entrepreneurs which are not observed by depositors. 


In other words, the bank depositor is delegating to the bank the task of monitoring loan 
contracts written by the bank with firms and others who borrow from it>8 As Diamond 
notes (following Schumpeter) banks have a cost advantage in this field because the alternative 
is either a gross duplication of effort if each lender monitors the contract directly (i.e., 
economies of scale exist in monitoring loans), or a free-rider problem whereby no lender 
monitors.>° But, if depositors can be assured that sufficient diversification of risk will 
be maintained then the need to monitor the behavior of banks, and thereby gather information 
on bank borrowers, is diminished. This is the corollary to the argument advanced earlier on 
institutional funds, namely that a diversified fund diminishes the need among investors to 
monitor risk, and thereby reduces their inclination to reveal and advance the interests of 
firms/industries in which the fund holds a stake. 

Banks also act as silent monitors of firms to which they lend. Silent monitoring is 
in the interests of firms who want to avoid the widespread publication of information which 


would be useful to competitors. The assumption that banks can act as a useful screen 
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preventing information about firms going into the public domain, and hence to bank 
depositors, has clear implications for interest formation. It suggests that firms believe that 
they derive more value from limiting the flow of information that could otherwise help 
depositors associate with and advocate the interests of the firm. Thus bank intermediation 
largely isolates the individual depositor from any role in monitoring bank lending and thereby 
advancing the interests of firms to which banks are lending. The result however is an agency 
problem because although they can observe the return on their deposits, depositors cannot 
observe the income accruing to the bank from each loan customer and the cost to the bank 
of monitoring those loans. This is commonly referred to as the information asymmetry 
inherent in banking.©! 

Aside from creating an information asymmetry, private information flows between 
banks and their borrowers make bank assets illiquid.®* In principle this illiquidity could 
tie banks more closely to their borrowers, and thereby make banks more powerful advocates 
of the interests of their borrowers. Once again, the factor likely to mitigate the force of this 
interest formation is the extent of asset diversification, and the extent to which this isolates 
banks from the risk attached to any single borrower. 

Our main interest lies not in loan contracts, however, but in equity stakes, particularly 
in a country such as Germany where banks hold equity stakes in major corporate borrowers. 
Equity holdings create a relationship of commitment between banks and corporate borrowers. 


For the bank, an equity holding is assumed to reinforce a its influence over a firm, while for 


the corporation, an equity participation by a lending bank suggests a long term relationship 


between bank and borrower. It is often suggested that bank oriented systems (e.g., Germany 
and Japan) are based on this form of commitment unlike market oriented systems (e.g., U.S 
and U.K.)® 

In the following section we examine how the banking system in Germany affects 
interest formation. The analysis is based on a number of stylized facts of bank oriented 
systems derived from this brief analysis of the role of banks: (1) depositors have very limited 
information about the relationship between a bank and its major borrowers; (2) in contrast, 
the banks themselves generally have private information; (3) the incentive for banks to 
advocate the interest of borrowers is potentially strong unless their exposures (for the sake 
of convenience we combine debt and equity positions under the term "exposure") are very 


highly diversified; (4) private information contributes to making bank exposures illiquid, 
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thereby reinforcing the shared interest of banks and borrowers; and (5) depositors have an 
agency problem in monitoring banks (although they may expect to solve the problem by 
relying on a combination of public supervision, deposit insurance schemes, assumptions on 
lender of last resort, "too big to fail" policies among the authorities, and the publications of 


rating agencies). 
2. Germany 


In contrast to the U.S., few German corporations use the stock market, and those that 
do have raised only a small proportion of capital by issuing exchange listed securities. 4 
German banks do not however dominate German industry through large holdings of equity 
capital. Various calculations suggest that German banks own between 5% and 10% of 


German industrial share capital, even though (until recently) legal restrictions on the 


shareholdings of banks have not existed.©5 In recent years holdings of direct equity by 


banks appear to have declined even further. 

While direct equity holdings are declining, banks effectively control many 
corporations because of extensive proxy voting powers. Edwards and Fischer have calculated 
that among the 100 largest Aktiengesellschaften (AGs are the largest corporations in 
Germany) the combined bank vote (direct plus proxy holdings) exceeded 50% in 30%. 
Moreover, the big three German banks (Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank and Commerzbank) 
accounted for 26 of the 41 corporations where the voting strength of banks exceeded 
25% 

The familiar story runs that through a combination of small direct holdings of equity 
capital and substantial proxy voting powers German banks exercise tight control over German 
corporations. All other things being equal we should therefore expect German banks to 
associate strongly with the interests of firms they control and to lobby on their behalf for 
favorable trade policies. On the other hand, the German voting public is probably more 
isolated and less likely to pursue any ownership interest. These predictions are consistent 
with our framework of analysis: although the size of holdings is often not large as a 
percentage of total share capital, German banks hold relatively illiquid equity positions®8 
and exercise substantial voting rights on behalf of individuals who are thereby isolated from 


their ownership interest in German industry. 
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The picture may not be so clear if German banks are diversified in their direct 
holdings of equity to the point where, like many U.S. mutual funds, they have no strong 
incentive to lobby for a particular firm.©? Little direct evidence is available for either the 
degree of diversification across sectors of German bank exposures or the lobbying activities 
of the banks on behalf of firms. However a good deal of suggestive evidence points to the 
likelihood of lobbying by German banks. 


a. Incentives to Lobby: Boardroom Activism 

Boardroom activism of German banks is often viewed as reflecting their strong 
economic interests. The traditional view is that German banks supervise corporate 
management in a close and intensive fashion. Hermann Kallfass has commented that: 


Through the exercise of voting rights the big banks greatly influence hirings and 
firings in West German corporations’ executive bodies, the supervisory boards; as 
well as on managing boards. They have a voice in all fundamental business 
decisions. 


Such activism, or exercise of "voice", is predictable insofar as the relatively undeveloped 
German stock market creates illiquid bank holdings. ’! More recently, however, some 
authors have questioned the power of German banks to control corporate managements on 
behalf of shareholders. Edwards and Fischer question the numerical strength of banks on 
supervisory boards of corporations, and the ability of supervisory boards to monitor 
managements. Moreover, these authors argue that although the banks clearly control the 
equity voting rights of many large German corporations, the same proxy voting system may 
also allow the management of banks to control the banks themselves. Hence the banks are 


not bound to act solely in the interests of their shareholders.’2 In spite of disagreement 


about the channels of influence for banks (e.g., their role in supervisory boards) and the 
incentives of the banks themselves (i.e., who controls the banks), on balance the evidence 
nonetheless points to activism by German banks on a scale greater than that of financial 
institutions in the U.S. 


b. Incentives to Lobby: Form of Contracts 
Economic interests of German banks may also be inferred from their contracts with 
corporations, of which there are three principal types: (1) the exercise of proxy voting rights 


on behalf of shareholders; (2) loans; and (3) direct equity holdings. In proxy voting 
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contracts, the contract between shareholder and bank does not give the bank a direct financial 
interest in the performance of the firm in which it is exercising proxy votes./> Loans are 
obviousiy a major part of the business of German banks, and it is reasonable to believe that 
the large German banks hold loan books which show highly diversified holdings of exposures 
across the German economy. However, unlike U.S. mutual funds, diversification may not 
blunt the incentive to lobby on behalf of a particular firm since loan contracts have a bounded 
outcome--i.e., a bank can do no better than receive the contracted payments--whereas equity 
holdings have potentially unlimited gains. Thus, whereas a U.S. mutual fund might expect 
a protectionist policy in support of one industry in which it had equity holdings to reduce the 
returns on holdings in other industries, a German bank may conclude that a protectionist 
policy would not damage the likelihood of loans being serviced by firms in other industries. 
Finally, the available evidence suggests that German banks’ direct equity holdings are not 
highly high;y diversified across the German economy. Compared to the U.S., equity 
investment is much more concentrated in Germany: among the 400 German corporations 
traded on German stock exchanges in 1988, around 300 possessed a (mostly non-bank) 
controlling shareholder or shareholder group. More recent estimates suggest that, although 


the number of publicly traded companies in Germany has risen to around 600, 90% of these 


have a controlling shareholder.’4 In other words, German banks are more likely to form 


Strong preferences based on their equity holdings because there is far less scope for 


diversifying these holdings across the entire economy. 


We conclude that boardroom activism and concentrated equity investment provide 
incentives for German banks to lobby on behalf of corporations. In contrast, individual 
investors and depositors in Germany have even fewer incentives to lobby on behalf of firms 
or industries as a result of their asset holdings than their counterparts in the U-S.. 
Depositors are further protected by deposit insurance, and historically have accepted very 
limited disclosure by banks of their exposures. /> Moreover, because German banks 
exercise proxy voting rights extensively, contacts between individual direct shareholders and 
the firm in which the investment is held are substantially diminished. 

Finally, it should be noted that in several important respects the German system has 
become less distinctive during the last twenty years. In the ten years to 1986, the number 
of German corporations in which banks jointly held a 10% or greater equity ownership fell 
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from 129 to 86, and among German firms with a stock exchange listing, the average equity 
stake held by German banks fell from 4.5% to 3.2%./© Bank representation on the 
supervisory boards of the hundred largest firms fell to 7% of board members by 1989. This 
trend of declining bank control of equities extends to loans as well: the share of bank loans 
in the overall capital position of AG firms fell from 17% in 1974 to 6.6% in 1984.77 
Perhaps even more striking is the behavior of Deutsche Bank which has voluntarily decided 
to relinquish its chairmanships of supervisory boards of German corporations, positions 
which are generally believed to wield the greatest influence and capacity for monitoring. ’® 
Declining bank involvement in holding equity and lending to firms suggests a loss of interest 
in corporate monitoring. Simply put, the returns from successful monitoring have 
diminished. By extension, this decline in monitoring suggests that German banks should be 
less interested in lobbying on behalf of firms or industries. 


IV. Discussion 


This paper offers three contributions: (1) a broadening of the current understanding 
of asset specificity in the political economy of trade literature to encompass risk exposure; 
(2) a critical assessment of the growing chorus of prescriptive formulas to improve America’s 
competitiveness; and (3) an assessment of some possible measures required to strengthen the 


trade policy preferences of investors. 
1. Asset Specificity and Risk Exposure 


We explore the "fixedness" or specificity of factors by focusing on one factor-- 
investment capital. We agree with authors who maintain that asset specificity increases the 
incentive to lobby, but we stress that investors are motivated not only by the extent to which 
their assets are "trapped", but also by how many eggs they have in each of their baskets 
(diversification versus concentration), and by how far they expect to absorb the shock of 
losses or the satisfaction of gains (the nature of the investment contract and the likelihood of 
a bail-out). We note that as institutional intermediaries have increasingly come to control 
a large share of savings, neither institutions nor individual savers can be predicted to exhibit 


the incentives suggested by either the Ricardo-Viner specific factors model or the Heckscher- 
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Ohlin model/Stolper-Samuelson Theorem. In neither case do the theoretical frameworks, and 
hence the predictions for trade policy preferences (and by implication interest formation), 
adequately examine factor mobility within the context of the risk exposure of investors who 
increasingly rely on institutional intermediaries. Yet it is this intermediation that serves to 
alter investors’ (both individual and institutional) interests in the performance of firms and 
industries. 

The impact of institutionalization of investment on the formation of trade policy 
preferences has been examined both at the level of the institutions (which can form interests 
of their own) and of the individual investors/depositors/policy holders. We have chosen to 
compare the U.S. and Germany because they have markedly different financial systems, and 
because the U.S. is often compared unfavorably with Germany in the literature on 
competitive advantage and trade policy. At the level of the financial institutions themselves, 
we conclude that German banks are more likely to form policy preferences based on their 
equity holdings, and accordingly are more likely to lobby for policies that favor the firms in 
which they invest. In contrast, we conclude that German individuals who deposit in banks 
are even less likely to form policy preferences than their U.S. counterparts who invest in 
mutual funds or other fund managers. This last conclusion should not, however, be 
overstated: in neither the U.S. nor Germany do we expect individual investors who place 
their funds with institutions to form strong policy preferences such that they would lobby on 
behalf of firms. 


2. America’s Competitiveness 


Turning to trade policy, authors in academia and the popular press have spilled much 
ink comparing the U.S. to the "competitively advantaged" countries of Germany and Japan. 
Part of what is said to have gone awry in the U.S. is the inability of its investors to look 
beyond the bottom line of quarterly (or annual) earnings to the long-run interests of American 
firms, and thus to the long-run competitiveness of U.S. industry. We are told that American 
investors should become more like their German and Japanese counterparts--that is, they 
should become more committed to "their" firms. To help them make this transformation, 
the U.S. government should adopt a more activist posture (although it is here that the 


prescriptions begin to differ). 
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The "American Competitiveness" school is exemplified by Michael Porter, the 
essence of whose argument is that a change in corporate governance is essential because 
greater shareowner activism will improve America’s competitiveness (through tighter, more 
concerted control over management). As far as the role of government is concerned, 
"(g)overnments do not control national competitive advantage; they can only influence it," 


especially "through such devices as capital market regulations, tax policy, and antitrust 


laws."79 Thus, with regard to corporate governance, the U.S. government should change 


the legal and regulatory structure to encourage institutional (and individual) investors to 
orient their goals to the long-run. On trade policy, although he is careful to distance himself 
from the micro-management of the "managed trade" school of thought,®9 Porter’s stance 
squares with bilateralists who advocate a government policy that ensures a level playing 
field.8! Thus a government should invoke retaliatory tariffs as needed to pry open 
lucrative markets. Through these and other means competitive advantage can, in part, be 
created by government policy. 

Additionally, Porter argues for reduced mobility of the ownership of factors of 
production, thereby creating interests that are associated less with factor ownership and more 
with the specific industries to which they are tied. He takes issue with economists who 
propound the merits of "freely mobile resources, which move quickly and fluidly from one 
industry to another based on what is their most productive use." Indeed, he maintains that 
"easily movable resources are far from ideal for success in international competition."82 
Rather, what is needed is an increasing fixedness, or specificity of factors, where investors 
and workers become more "committed" to the firms in which they invest or work: what is 
needed is a legal and regulatory structure that encourages factor owners to stay and "fight" 
to improve the performance of the firm. One way to achieve this end is to make equity 
Capital less mobile (through regulatory and tax policy that makes holding large stakes both 
possible and attractive). Implicit in Porter’s argument is that investors should also become 
less diversified, since "(f)ocus on a single business, or tightly related diversification, are both 
signs of commitment as well as causes of it. "83 Porter is thus encouraging factor owners 
(especially asset holders) to act on their property ownership rights (i.e., aggressively monitor 
the firms in which they invest) without using the ultimate mechanism of "exit" through 
selling their shares. Asset specificity would thereby contribute to more lobbying, but in this 
case lobbying within the firm rather than of government on behalf of the firm (although this 
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latter possibility is not precluded by Porter’s argument; indeed it remains a very real 
possibility). 84 

In this paper we have demonstrated that creating "commitment" through asset 
specificity will not of itself create competitively advantaged industries with share owners 
strongly interested in monitoring. Why? Because the U.S. system of institutional investment 
blunts asset holders’ interests. Reducing the number of holdings but keeping institutions 
diversified, as some proponents have argued, will not create iiiterests in the long-run 
performance of the firm. To create such interests, concentrated holdings are required (that 
is, large shareholders must be created). As yet, U.S. anti-trust laws prohibit such 
acquisitions. Perhaps more importantly, such acquisitions would require a willingness by 
investors to forgo the reduction in risk associated with a diversified portfolio. Most investors 
expect institutional intermediaries to spread risks, they do not seek to create or acquire trade 
interests. Institutional investors for their part are obliged (by the prudent man rule) to act 
responsibly in handling the assets of their customers, an obligation that does not allow them 
the "luxury" of such risky investment behavior. 

Consider a hypothetical wealthy individual whose asset portfolio is invested through 
a single intermediary--i.e., analogous to a private trust. As Table 2 and the accompanying 
graphs suggest, the investor will have a strong incentive to monitor the behavior of the 
intermediary, particularly the diversification of the fund (since (a) the investor’s income is 
linked directly to the intermediary’s earnings, (b) there is little likelihood of a public 
guarantee, and (c) the investor’s concentrated position means that free riding is a suboptimal 
course of action). But, as long as the intermediary retains a diversified portfolio of assets 
on behalf of the individual, and furthermore is required to do so by law, the individual will 
have few incentives to monitor the firms in which the intermediary invests, or to associate 
with the trade preferences of those firms. 

Suppose that our wealthy individual decides to fire the intermediary and manage his 
investments directly. Furthermore, the individual decides that diversification is not his goal; 
instead he seeks influence through concentrating his portfolio. Should this not then fulfil 
Porter’s expectation of "commitment"--leading to long-term competitive advantage? Not 
quite. Our wealthy individual certainly would have acquired commitment, but would then 
encounter the collective action problems associated with turning trade policy preferences into 


a successful lobby for government action (assuming that other shareholdings remain 


fragmented). 

In fact the case of our hypothetical wealthy individual is not so far-fetched--consider 
Ross Perot. Perot’s business career fits the fixed and concentrated portfolio scenario neatly; 
as an investor he sought not to diversify as much as to control. He thus acquired the 
expected "commitment" and resulting strong industry-specific trade policy interests. He did 
not, however, find many who shared his particular configuration of economic interests, and 
thus encountered difficultly in mobilizing a constituency around these interests. Why? Our 
paper has shown that no such natural constituency exists for him to mobilize. Perhaps it 
comes as no surprise, then, that Perot resorted to the political arena to create a constituency 
to advance his interests. This constituency was (and is) not a "natural" one in the sense that 
Perot’s followers share his degree of risk exposure. Perot’s followers comprise a patchwork 
of interests, all dissatisfied with the status quo, but for different reasons (exhibiting different 
economic interests, or "risk exposures"). As a group, they seek a disjointed array of policy 


preferences. 


3. Intermediation and Trade Preferences 


In this paper we have sought to create a framework for analyzing the formation of 
trade policy preferences among investors (both institutions and individuals). The reference 
point for this framework is the Ricardo-Viner specific factors model. From this we suggest 
that when investors hold the capital of firms directly (i.e., without an intermediary changing 
the investment contract) and in a concentrated form (i.e., the investment is a non-negligible 
share of their total portfolio), they are most likely to share the preferences of those firms. 
The rise of institutional intermediation in its various forms has complicated this pattern 
seriously because it has altered the risk exposure of investors. Nevertheless, the application 
of our framework to the U.S. and Germany cautions against over-simplistic conclusions about 
a policy agenda to restore national competitiveness. We do not, for instance, find that 
individual Germans are more likely to hold their savings in a form that promotes a strong 
identity with the trade policy preferences of German firms. If anything, they are less likely 
to form strong preferences than individual Americans (whose preferences are also likely to 
be weak) despite the periodic use of Germany as a role model for fostering national 


competitiveness. Moreover, when it comes to comparing German banks with American 
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institutions, our conclusion that the former have more concentrated holdings, and hence a 
stronger likelihood to act on their preferences, is a cautious one. Ideally, we would like to 
have more evidence on the actual behavior of German banks in the area of trade policy 
lobbying. 

Moreover, simply promoting a reform agenda in the U.S. which seeks to reduce the 
so-called "excessive diversification" of institutions, while still leaving them diversified, will 
not fundamentally alter their position on trade policy interests. Why? There is little doubt 
that reducing the number of holdings will leave institutions better placed to play an active 
role in corporate governance. Put simply, it will allow better monitoring of management by 
owners and a reduction in the agency problems associated with widely dispersed ownership. 
But, institutions that remain diversified will have little more incentive to lobby for trade 
policies that favor the firms in which they invest because their overall interest will remain 
diversified. Similarly, as long as institutions remain diversified, individual investors will 
likewise have little incentive to form strong preferences on trade policy. 

Finally, because the various forms of institutional intermediation (bank deposits, 
mutual funds, insurance contracts, and so on) entail rewriting the basic investment contract, 
they create a transmission mechanism which obscures the link between individual investors 
and firms. The effect is both to complicate the traditional pattern of interests described in 
the Ricardo-Viner specific factors and the Heckscher-Ohlin (and Stolper-Samuelson) models, 
and to undermine the formation of lobbies for trade policy measures. We assume that simply 
eliminating the transmission mechanism, and returning to a state of individual direct holdings 
of equity capital, is not a feasible policy option. A second option, to ensure that institutions 
hold concentrated portfolios which create an incentive for the institution itself (and quite 
possibly the individual investors) to advance the interests of the firms whose capital is held, 
cuts across not only the legal requirement for prudent conduct (which is increasingly 
interpreted as meaning portfolio diversification) but also the rationale of most investors, who 
positively seek diversification. A third, perhaps equally unrealistic, option entails 
maintaining the chain of property rights associated with intermediation, but eliminating the 
free rider problem by creating the culture of "cooperation and trust" noted in Far Eastern 
economies. 85 
If the enactment of strong trade policies designed to restore national competitiveness 


depends on the active involvement of investors, then our analysis suggests that Western 
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economies, and not just the U.S., require a fundamental change in the structure of financial 


intermediation. In the meantime, the buck in your bank--or in your mutual fund, pension 


fund, or insurance company--will yield little incentive to act on the trade interests of any 


firm, be they protectionist or free trade. 
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The Problem 


To oversimplify greatly, social scientists who use theories of rational 
agency subscribe to two theses:2 


Maximization: most persons seek -- whether consciously or not -- to 
deploy their material and cognitive resources in such a way as to 
achieve some end to the greatest possible degree. In much of 
economics, it is assumed that agents are maximizers of wealth. In 
other theories of rational action, agents are assumed to be maximizers 
of some more abstract function -- utility. While utility may be 
represented as a psychological desideratum or index of desiderata -- 
pleasure, happiness, a sense of well-being, or so on -- it need not 
necessarily be so. An agent's ends may be arbitrary. Strictly speaking, 
in order to define an agent’s utility function we need only know (1) how 
he orders his preferences for externally-defined states of affairs under 
varying degrees of risk and (2) that this ordering satisfies certain other 
axiomatic requirements. 


Self-interest: Most persons seek -- again whether consciously or not -- 
to maximize only their own utility functions. Self-interest is not to be 
confused with selfishness. -- being self-interested does not necessarily 
being concerned only with one’s own welfare. An agent may be 
concerned with the welfare of other agents or he may not. At its most 
general, the thesis of self-interest requires only that the interest of an 
agent in other agents be a contingent fact about his own preferences. 
Nothing in the concept of rationality per se requires him to take (or 
not to take, for that matter) an interest in other agents’ welfare 
functions. (Though of course, as a strategic calculator, a rational agent 
will often seek to take account of the utility functions of other agents.) 


Using these two theses, along with mathematical tools developed in 
theories of games and decisions, members of the “rational choice” school of 


1] would like to extend my thanks to the members of Princeton’s Political Theory Lunch 
Club, who provided numerous valuable comments on a nascent version of this paper. 

2For a quick but critical beginner's guide to these two components of many theories of 
rational action, see A.K. Sen, On Ethics and Economics (New York and Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1987) pp. 15-28. 

3The first such axiomatization of utility theory is undertaken in John von Neumann and 
Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Behavior (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944) pp. 8-29. 
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social science have been able to develop a sleek and powerful theory about 
human social behavior. The theory has a considerable amount of plausibility 
that derives in no small measure from the plausibility of its two founding 
theses. It is not just the case that self-interestedness and maximization are 
behaviors which we often observe in the real world; there are also theoretical 
reasons to expect that real world agents would act as self-interested 
maximizers. We know that human beings, with their distinctive cognitive 
capacities and preferences are the product of a long history of natural and 
cultural selection, and we can infer that in any evolutionary competition 
between more and less efficient maximizers and between more and less 
effective promoters of self-interest, the more efficient would drive the less 
efficient out of existence. Thus even if humanity did not begin its existence 
as a population of rational beings, the grim forces of natural selection would, 
ceteris paribus, make it one.4 

This theory, however initially plausible, is open to powerful objections 
from other schools of social science. In particular, theorists of political and 
cultural identity -- theorists of those attachments that individuals have to 


4Such an evolutionary view of why human beings are rational is fairly common among at 
least the more materialist-minded practitioners of anthropology and sociology. For a brief 
exposition of this position in those disciplines, see Dan Sperber, “The Epidemiology of Belief” 
in Colin Fraser and George Gaskell, eds. The Social Psychology of Widespread Beliefs 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1990) 225-43, p. 231. The view also seems to be gaining ground among 
some philosophers; see e.g. Robert Nozick, The Nature of Rationality (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993) pp. 107-32. The use of evolutionary or selectionist models of 
rationality also play essential roles in the work of Robert H. Frank and Allan Gibbard, which 
I shall discuss infra. I should note that the view that the notion that human evolutionary 
history does much to determine both our cognitive capacities and behavioral dispositions 
should not be confused with a vulgar sociobiological notion that specific human behaviors can 
be explained by their contribution to reproductive fitness. An evolutionary view is quite 
perfectly consistent with a view that human behavior is highly flexible and responsive to new 
environments on a non-evolutionary timescale. I do not have the space to explain how these 
two views can be reconciled here, but I would refer interested readers to John Tooby and 
Leda Cosmides, “The Psychological Foundations of Culture” in Jerome Barkow, Leda 
Cosmides, and John Tooby, eds. The Adapted Mind: Evolutionary Psychology and the 
Generation of Culture. (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992 19-136, esp. 
pp. 114-122. 

Readers should also note that not all the selectionist processes which go into making 
up human rationality need be biological (i.e. genetic) in nature. Other components of our 
cognitive and volitional architecture, such as our techniques of problem solving and 
preferences, may be subject to selective pressures without being biologically determined. 
Those bits of cognitive architecture which are of utility for us may be selected for, and those 
of disutility selected against, without any genetic change taking place. The idea that such a 
cultural selection could take place as an analog to biological selection was first advanced -- so 
far as I know -- by Richard Dawkins in the final chapter of his book The Selfish Gene. (new 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989 [1976]) Dawkins gave the name meme to 
such bits of architecture. His views have been received the endorsement of at least one 
prominent philosopher of mind. See Daniel Dennet, Consciousness Explained (Boston: Little, 
Brown; 1990). For some intriguing and extensive formal modeling of processes of cultural 
selection and evolution, see Robert Boyd and Peter Richerson, Culture and the Evolutionary 
Process (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985). 
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specific groups that said individuals cannot simply put aside or ignore® -- can 
point to two phenomena which might raise problems for rational choice 
theories: 


Group loyalties: One form of human social behavior is collective 
struggle by an identifiable social group -- an economic class, a racial, 
cultural, religious or sexual faction, or a gender -- to change social 
conditions and relations to improve the well-being of the entire group. 
Why, if human beings are individually rational, should such struggles 
take place? After all, engagement may be very costly to any given 
individual involved, while the benefits of struggle will spread to an 
entire group, whether or not every member of the group was involved 
in the struggle. Given this asymmetry, why should I bother to 
struggle for the improvement of the situation of my group, even if such 
improvements -- should they occur -- would be to my advantage. Why 
not let someone else do it? 


Symbolic politics: Members of some social groups may take 
considerable pains to suppress symbolic expressions of disdain or 
contempt for an entire group, and suffer outrage when such symbols 
are present. An insult directed at me based on my membership in a 
social group may be a cause of considerable suffering, even when I 
have no reason to believe that it may be followed by any kind of other 
disadvantage. I also might walk away from certain kinds of otherwise 
beneficial transactions if their terms seem somehow unfair or 
degrading to me. But in spite of the disutility of suffering the symbolic 
behavior of others, I might rather suffer it and try to suppress it than 
swallow my pride and attempt to grow a thicker skin. My response to 
symbolic behaviors seems strange if in general I am trying to maximize 
a psychological desideratum -- would not it be more efficient to grow a 
thicker skin if that were a possibility? My response to “degrading” 
transactions is hard to make sense of, especially if I am normally a 
wealth-maximizer.? 


These two families of phenomena represent embarrassments for 
rational choice theory, because while they undoubtedly do occur in the real 


5Iris Marion Young is probably the most celebrated theorist of such attachments today. See 
her Justice and the Politics of Difference (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). 

S0Of course, certain kinds of group collective action problems can be overcome by 
organizations that provide member-specific benefits that struggle for distributive 
advantages. See Mancur Olson The Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1965). But it is doubtful that many forms of collective struggle, such as 
that of American blacks for civil rights, can be easily explained using such a model. 

7Young’s discussion of marginalization and cultural imperialism, which involve degradation 
in the realm of symbols and meanings as much or more than material deprivation, is no 
doubt motivated by her sense of the importance of symbolic politics. See Young (1990) pp. 
53-5, 58-61 
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world, they are not generally what we would be led to expect. The rational 
choice theorist does have a simple out, of course. With respect to group 
loyalties he could claim that the utility functions of all individuals 
participating in the phenomena explanandi just so happen to be such that 
most members of an identifiable group care about the welfare of other 
members of that group and not so much about other human beings. With 
respect to symbolic politics he could claim that it just so happens that certain 
symbols have utility in themselves. But these solutions are rather gimmicky. 
For it is hard to think of any behavior which could be called irrational if we 
are allowed to reason backward from the behavior to the utility function 
which purportedly underlies it. Ifa man eat putrid meat when good is 
available, one might think him rational in doing so if one attributes to him a 
preference -- somehow arrived at -- for the putrid over the wholesome. But 
one must wonder at such an attribution. Given what we know of human 
physiology, one would think natural or cultural selection would swiftly 
eliminate any preference for the putrid over the good. And in any case, it is 
an impoverished theory indeed in which all the explanatory work is done not 
by the theory itself but by peculiar ad (or rather post-) hoc assumptions. It 
seems much simpler and more natural to say that engaging in symbolic 
politics appears to be a deviation from rational maximizing, while indulging 
group loyalties seems a departure from self interest. 

One would think that natural or cultural selection would make short 
work of the kinds of preferences that a rational choice theorist might invoke 
in an ad hoc manner to explain the phenomena of political and cultural 
identity. In a world in which there exists variation in the degree to which 
persons feel the pull of group loyalty, those individuals who spend less of 
their limited resources fighting for advantages for a group that may contain 
free riders will have greater expected fitness. Likewise, those individuals 
who are thick-skinned about insults that in themselves do not warn of 
individually impending danger, and who therefore do not spend excess 
energy fighting them off -- whether by getting into fights with emitters of 
undesired symbolic behaviors (primitive) or leading political movements to 
suppress such behaviors (sophisticated) -- might also be expected to have 
greater expected fitness than those who find themselves constantly in fights 
or walking away from beneficial transactions. 

Nonetheless, the embarrassing phenomena of group identity seem to 
persist, even in the face of these evolutionary constraints. Rational choice 
theories are thus faced with the charge of emptiness and impoverishment 
with respect to an important part of human political and social experience. 
The question that rational choice theorists must address is the following: are 
there resources in rational choice theory that might allow us to explain these 
phenomena? One of the great hopes for the theory of rational agency in the 
social sciences is that it provides a coherent unifying explanation for a wide 
variety of human social and individual behaviors. Such theories might thus 
provide a basis for the unification of the social sciences. And to the extent 
that human rationality is a product of biological evolution, such theories may 
provide a basis for the integration of the social sciences into the natural 
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sciences.® But if constitutive attachments are in principle inexplicable by any 
theory of rational choice, then these hopes must be abandoned. 

In this paper I shall outline two analytically-distinct rational choice 
approaches to explaining the phenomena of constitutive attachments. In so 
doing, my purpose will be to show that, at least as a matter of conceptual 
possibility, it is possible for a rational choice theory to explain why 
individuals might have and cultivate constitutive attachments, and that it is 
possible to make such an explanation without appealing to any peculiar 
orderings of preferences. It will be necessary in making such explanations, 
however, to incorporate some apparatus from decision theory and some 
rather speculative psychology as well. I shall admit in advance that to the 
extent that this psychology is empirically implausible the explanations which 
I derive from it will also be implausible. Defending that psychology will not 
be my aim, for this paper will be an essay in conjecture. The writing of any 
essays in refutation will be a task for later. 


ionali n mmitmen 


It has long been observed by theorists of rational action that agents 
may be able to maximize more effectively when, at the moment they must 
choose among alternative courses of action, there are fewer rather than more 
reasonable choices available. Thomas Schelling? illustrates this observation 
with a now classic story. 


The reluctant kidnapper. A brigand kidnaps another man but later 
gets cold feet. The brigand could even kill his victim or let him go; as 
the brigand is not entirely horrible he would prefer the latter course of 
action. Unfortunately, once the victim is let go he will be out of the 
power of his kidnapper, and there will be nothing to prevent his 
turning the brigand over to the police. He may even have some 
incentive to rat on the brigand, since so doing might provide him with 
the minor pleasures of retribution. Though the victim might promise 
not to do so, his promise is not credible, since there will be no means of 
enforcing it later on. The brigand therefore reluctantly concludes that 
he has no choice but to kill his victim. 


The dilemma for the victim stems from the fact that at some point in time he 
will face a choice between ratting or not ratting on the kidnapper, and he 
cannot credibly claim that he will not rat. One way to eliminate the dilemma 


8It is not just for aesthetic reasons that such an integration would be desireable. There is 
reason to believe, based on our historical experience with the natural sciences, that such 
cognitive integration can the source of considerable new knowledge. For an argument to this 
conclusion, see Leda Cosmides, John Tooby, and Jerome H. Barkow, “Introduction: 
Evolutionary Psychology” in Cosmides, Tooby and Barkow, eds. (1992) 4-15 pp.11-5. 

9See Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1960) pp. 43-4. 
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is to eliminate the choice or change the conditions thereof. Schelling 
imagines the following solution to the problem. 


The useful blackmail. Suppose that the victim has some secret that, if 
revealed, would be quite embarrassing. The brigand would normally 
be indifferent about revealing this secret, but might do so if provoked. 
The victim could reveal this secret to the kidnapper on the 
understanding that should the victim later rat, the kidnapper can 
reveal the secret. (We should assume that the disutility of 
embarrassment at having the secret revealed outweighs the utility of 
retribution.) That the kidnapper could do so gives the victim a reason 
not to rat, and thus makes his promise to do so credible. The brigand 
can then let his victim go. 


Thus through the careful deployment of constraints on his behavior, an agent 
makes himself better off than he might otherwise have been. 

The utility of devices for commitment is well-known to theorists of 
rational action. Were such devices more commonly available, quite a few 
problems of social order would be easy to solve. In the Prisoner’s Dilemma, 
for instance, if it were somehow possible for potential prisoners to make a 
binding commitment in advance not to defect, each prisoner could make 
himself better off than if no such commitment were available. A potential 
prisoner might, for example, make a side-bet with an impartial third party 
that he will not defect. If the loss of the side-bet is of greater disutility than 
the utility of defecting, his claim that he will not defect is credible. Any 
person who could reliably advertise that he had made some commitment 
never to defect would be a highly desirable partner for cooperation. Ina 
world in which there existed a sufficiently large number of such cooperation- 
committed persons, we might well expect cooperators to realize greater 
expected utility than non-cooperators. Under such conditions, if one could 
make such cooperation commitments, it would be rational to do so. 

The tragic problem is, of course, that nature may not make such 
devices easily available.1° It is all very well to talk about commitment in 
theory, but in real life the supply of dirty little secrets and impartial side- 
betters may be rather limited, especially when the transaction costs of 
making all the appropriate commitments are taken into account. Something 
that would be of great utility for us is a more general device for commitment. 


Commitment and Moral Emotions 


10Fven among state-actors, who often have considerable resources that individual actors do 
not, commitments to courses of action are tricky to make. For a discussion, see Thomas C. 
Schelling, Arms and Influence (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1966) pp 35- 
91 
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The economist Robert Frank!! and the philosopher Allan Gibbard!2 
both suggest that evolution has equipped us with a set of moral emotions 
which might play the part of commitment devices. How might this be so? 

The theories of Frank and Gibbard run something like this: Suppose 
that one has a peculiar psychological trait: the inability to make an insincere 
promise in a convincing manner. Whenever one is conscious of making a 
promise which one has an intention of breaking should it be advantageous to 
do so -- and promising not to defect in the Prisoner’s Dilemma is a classic 
example of such a promise -- a psychological mechanism kicks in that causes 
involuntary behaviors which others can detect: the inflection in one’s voice 
goes wrong, perhaps, or one cannot look the promisee in the eye, or one 
crosses one’s fingers behind the back. Consequently, one signals, with some 
degree of reliability, one’s intentions to others. Suppose further that this 
psychological mechanism -- call it guilt -- will be activated in those situations 
in which one does break one’s promises and diminish the utility one would 
otherwise realize from the resulting state of the world. One thus reduces or 
eliminate one’s incentive to break one’s promises and thus make one’s 
promises credible. Suppose still further that the various behaviors we engage 
in can signal to the rest of the world that one is the sort of person subject to 
attacks of guilt. 

To the extent that our guilt-proneness can be reliably signaled to other 
persons, might it not be rational to cultivate such an emotion -- which 
otherwise might be thought to be a liability? For if we can somehow 
announce to the world that we have within ourselves a somewhat reliable 
internal policeman who will compel us to keep our promises, we might find 
ourselves provided with opportunities for cooperation that would otherwise 
not be available. 

It has long been observed that the moral counterpart of guilt is anger, 
and it too may play a role as a sort of internal commitment device. If one is a 
promisee and another breaks a promise, it may be very costly to punish the 
breaking of that promise. Once the promisor has gotten away with his 
betrayal, it may not be rational to attempt to punish him if one is not going 
to interact with him again in the future. How then might one make credible 
a threat to punish him if he breaks his promise? If one can reliably signal 
that one is an anger-prone person, one who will take pleasure in exacting 
retribution for a wrong, then one might very well be able to make a threat to 
punish credible. 

Of course, we know that signals of guilt-proneness or anger-proneness 
or anything else are not perfectly reliable. It seems commonsensical that we 
do have some ability to “read” each other through our involuntary 


11See Robert H. Frank, “If Homo Economics Could Choose His Own Utility Function, Would 
He Want One with a Conscience?” in 77 American Economic Review 593-604 (1987) and --- 
Passions within Reason: The Strategic Role of the Emotions (New York and London: W.W. 
Norton, 1988) 

12See Allan Gibbard, Wise Choices, Apt Feelings: A Theory of Normative Judgment 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990) 
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communicative behavior, and there is some scientific evidence that our 
readings have some reliability.15 But might not clever mimic be able to 
produce appropriate copies of the relevant signals and thus exploit potential 
cooperators who are attempting to read them? 

As it turns out, an ability to signal perfectly or even near-perfectly is 
not necessary to allow some form of stable cooperation to emerge through 
detection of strategic emotional commitments. Frank has demonstrated 
formally -- through the use of an evolutionary model -- that so long as the 
frequency of honest signals reaches a certain critical value (the specific value 
depends on the amount of utility that can be gained by risking cooperation 
and the distribution of signaling ability in the population) it is possible for an 
equilibrium to emerge in which at least some agents are cooperating.!4 In 
most cases that frequency can be less than unity. Thus, one’s ability to signal 
that one is prone to the appropriate moral emotions need not be impossible to 
mimic in order for cooperation to emerge: it need be merely difficult. 

Gibbard, for his part, has argued persuasively that evolutionary forces 
will allow for the emergence of norms that indicate where guilt and anger are 
appropriate (and where not), and that these norms will make possible some 
measure of social cooperation.15 

If one can make oneself better off by finding other cooperators and 
cooperating, and the means of identification of cooperators are signals, then it 
may indeed be rational, and Frank argues, to cultivate within oneself the 
emotional dispositions that make one follow the appropriate norms.!6 Such a 
cultivation, while it may make one sacrifice certain short-term gains from 


opportunities for defection, may serve one’s strategic self-interest by opening 
up opportunities for cooperation. It may be rational to give up having a 
rational choice over every action in order to make a rational choice about 
what kind of character to have.17 


Commitment-based Cooperation and Identity 


13See Frank (1988) pp. 92-113 

14] cannot reproduce the proof in the space I have available. Interested readers should see 
Frank (1987) and Frank (1988) pp. 261-9 

15See Gibbard (1990) esp. pp. 67-71 

16Such cultivation need not be left up to the machinations of unconscious evolutionary forces. 
It may in fact be rational to undertake a conscious making of such emotional commitments. 
To some extent we perform this kind of character-enhancing exercise when we refrain from 
wrongdoing even when calculations reveal it might in our interests to engage in it. See 
Frank (1988) and also Jon Elster, Ulysses and the Sirens: Studies in Rationality and 
Irrationality (New York and Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979). pp. 36-111. 
17The notion that the object of rational choice may not be acts but rules, or principles, or 
characters, has long been known to students of utilitarianism -- sometimes the best outcome 
is achieved by selecting the best principles on which to act, rather than the best acts. There 
seems to be no reason why this switching of the object cannot apply to individual choice just 
as easily as to collective choice. Self-interested rationality may very well be most successful 
if it self-effaces. For a discussion of self-interest as a self-effacing system of beliefs, see Derek 
Parfit, Reasons and Persons (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984) pp. 24-5 
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Many of the most interesting problems of social order are multiple- 
player Prisoner’s Dilemmas, rather than the two-player games upon which 
Frank built his formal models. But there is no reason in principle why 
emotional commitments cannot be used to compel cooperation in multiple- 
player games as well as in two-player games. For if there exists (1) a 
distribution of emotional commitments such that there are at least some 
individuals willing to sanction those who free-ride on some scheme of social 
cooperation, or (2) a distribution such that many individuals feel guilt at the 
prospect of free-riding or better yet a combination of (1) and (2), then some 
level of cooperation can be sustained, even when it would otherwise be in the 
rational self-interest of any given individual to free-ride. There seems little 
doubt that both conditions (1) and (2) are met to a limited degree in ordinary 
life, and to that extent there are some public goods which are provided 
voluntarily. Many persons, for example, would feel twinges of guilt at 
littering even when said littering would go unnoticed or go noticed only by 
strangers; our streets are consequently somewhat cleaner than they might 
otherwise be. 

But there are many forms of multiple-agent cooperation that are not 
society-wide. As I noted at the beginning of this paper, there are identifiable 
social groups within which collective cooperation might achieve group-wide 
benefits. A civil rights statute might benefit all or nearly all members of a 
racial or cultural minority; changes in labor laws more favorable to 
unionization might have expected benefits for almost all members of the 
working classes. Such changes are not to be achieved without cost, however. 
They must be struggled for collectively. And this collective struggling-for 
raises the free-rider problem. Could emotional commitments solve this 
problem, and if so, would it be rational for an individual to form them? 

It is far from immediately clear that if the only moral emotions at our 
disposal are guilt and anger that we could explain the emergence of group 
action as a consequence of any plausible kind of individual rational self- 
interest. While it is true that if it so happened that in a population there 
were a distribution of strategic-emotional dispositions such that individuals 
felt guilt about their own betrayals of a group’s interest and retributive anger 
toward others (in or out of the group) who opposed that interest, then it might 
well be in the interest of an individual member of that group to have the 
appropriate pro-group passions. But why should individual actors try to form 
such commitments? Even if I am a member of an identifiable group with an 
identifiable interest, why should I, as an individual actor, form the 
disposition either to feel guilty about not fighting for that interest, or to feel 
anger toward those who oppose it? My doing so when others did not would 
seem to be quite irrational. Why shouldn’t I just let others expend the energy 
and take the risks of making commitments and let events take their course? 

It might be useful to begin by noting that a social group and its 
corresponding identity might simply exist without its actually attempting to 
achieve a political program. One way in which the group can be identified is 
by the specific signals its members use for attempting to show the 
appropriate emotional commitments. Among some groups only great 
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emotional demonstrativeness might suffice to indicate that a person is 
committed to certain courses of action, while among others the cues of 
commitment may be much more quiet and subtle. Within a social group 
there are common understandings about what actions reveal about one’s 
character, about the moral meanings of signals. 

Now if such groups exist, then we can identify two different 
mechanisms through which identity in a fuller sense, the kind of identity 
which might lead to group loyalty and symbolic politics, might emerge. 
These mechanisms are evidential rationality and reciprocal sympathy. Both 
mechanisms require signaling and emotive commitment, although of 
somewhat different kinds. 


Explan Di ion; Evi ial E ili 


(Readers familiar with decision theory -- especially Newcomb’s 
Problem and its connection to the Prisoner’s Dilemma -- may wish to skim 
over or even skip this section entirely). 

In the broadest outlines, there are two schools of thought about how a 
rational agent should reckon an action’s expected utility. A school which I 
shall call evidentialism holds that the expected utility of an action A is to be 
measured as the sum over the probabilities of a set of outcomes O given A 
multiplied by the utility of each outcome O. Thus when there are n possible 
outcomes, the expected utility is ¥i:1-->n(Oil A)*ui. A different school, which I 
shall call causalism, holds that expected utility is to be calculated not just by 
summing over the set of probable outcomes O given A, but over the set of 
outcomes of O given the causal effect of A. 

These definitions probably seem a little abstruse, so I shall illustrate 
them given a famous story , or rather a little thought experiment, the 
philosophical significance of which was first explained by Robert Nozick.18 
The story is that of Newcomb’s Problem. 

Imagine that there is a person -- let us call her Cassandra in this 
telling of the story -- who has a remarkable ability to predict human behavior 
with a very high degree of accuracy. The mechanism by which she does so is 
not really relevant to the story; her ability to predict might either be due to a 
divine gift or to possession of a powerful brain scanner. Whatever the means, 
you are satisfied that Cassandra can correctly predict your own behavior with 
a probability of .99. Secure in this knowledge, you are invited to play the 
following game: 

An omniscient gamemaster who never lies (call him Washington) 
presents you with two sealed boxes, one transparent and one opaque. In the 
transparent box, as you can plainly see, there is $1,000. In the opaque box, 
Washington tells you, there is either $1,000,000 or there is nothing. You 
may choose to take the opaque box alone, or you choose to take both boxes. 
There is a trick, however. The contents of the opaque box were determined 


18See his’Newcomb’s Problem and the Two Principles of Choice” in Nicholas Rescher, ed. 
Essays in Honor of Carl G. Hempel (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1969) pp. 114-46 
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by Cassandra on the basis of her prediction. If she predicted that you would 
take only the opaque box, then it contains $1,000,000. If she predicted that 
you would take both boxes, then the opaque box is empty. What is the 
rational decision? (Assume for the sake of simplicity that your only goal in 
this situation is maximizing your expected monetary payoff). 

The evidentialist reasons as follows: my choosing only the opaque box, 
in combination with my knowledge of Cassandra’s near-infallibility, is strong 
evidence that the opaque box in fact contains $1,000,000, whereas the same 
knowledge combined with the choice of both boxes is strong evidence that the 
opaque box is empty. The probability given my choice of the one box of 
getting the big payoff is .99, multiplied by that payoff, yielding an expected 
value of $990,000. The probability given my choice of the same payoff is .01, 
multiplied by that payoff, yielding an expected value of $10,000, to which I 
should add the certain payoff of $1,000 for a total of $11,000. I should 
therefore choose only the opaque box. 

The causalist reasons differently, as follows: the opaque box either 
contains the million dollars or it does not. The box is sealed, so no action 
which I undertake now can cause a change in the facts of the situation. 
Given what I know of Washington’s truthfulness and the possible states of 
the world, I face the following alternatives. If I choose the one box and it 
turns out to be full, I get $1,000,000, if empty, I get nothing. If I choose both 
boxes and the opaque box is full then I get $1,001,000, if empty, then I at 
least get $1,000. In either state of the world, I am better off choosing both 
boxes than choosing only one. I should therefore take both. 

Both the causalist and evidentialist positions have considerable 
intuitive appeal, and since Nozick first discussed it in 1969, Newcomb’s 
Problem has generated a huge literature. I shall not attempt to resolve the 
paradox or even discuss much of that literature, since, as I shall show in the 
rest of this paper, there are ways to explain the emergence of constitutive 
attachments as a rational process whether we are either causalists or 
evidentialists -- although which we are may affect our choice of preferred 
explanation. 

There is one more thing to pointed out in this digression, however. It 
has been noted that the Prisoner’s Dilemma -- that game which is the model 
in miniature for so many social order problems, may itself be a kind of 
Newcomb Problem.!9 The unhappy (for the prisoners) outcome of mutual 
defection results from the application of a common game-theoretic strategy of 
using dominant strategies -- a close counterpart to the causalist reasoning in 
Newcomb’s Problem. But suppose that the two prisoners in their cells are not 
just any pair of ordinary criminals, but brothers, who are very similar in all 
the relevant motivational respects. One of the brothers -- if they are 
evidentialists -- might well reason as follows: since my brother is so like me 
in his motivations, then if I cooperate with him, that is strong evidence that 
he is cooperating with me. If, however, I defect, then that defection is strong 


19See Isaac Levi, “Prisoner’s Dilemma is a Newcomb Problem.” in 8 Philosophy and Public 
Affairs 235-40. (1979) 
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evidence that he too is defecting. Since mutual cooperation is to be preferred 
to mutual defection, then if I have the inclination to cooperate, I really ought 
todoso. Ifthe other brother reasons likewise, a mutually-cooperative 
solution to the game might be found. 

A causalist might think the evidentialist brothers somewhat mad. 
After all, a prisoner is better off defecting against his partner whether or not 
that partner defects, and so for the prisoner to cooperate would seem to be 
either un-self-interested or non-maximizing (and hence irrational). The 
prisoner’s reasoning does, on the one hand, seem strangely superstitious, 
given that his actions cannot affect those of his twin. But, on the other hand, 
rationality is only as good as its function of utility maximizing: comparing the 
predictable achievements of a pair of evidentialist prisoners against those of a 
pair of causalist prisoners should give a causalist believer in rationality 
reason for pause. 


Evidentialist Decision ionali mmitment, Identi 


We can expand the evidentialist’s solution of the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
from a two-player to an multiple-player game to explain how certain 
problems in social ordering might be solved. An individual agent may use his 
own actions as a means of acquiring evidence about how other agents are 
acting and make his choice among actions on the basis of that evidence.2° So, 
every soldier in a force defending some military objective might be better off if 
no man deserts his post than if there is universal desertion, but it may be a 
dominant strategy for any individual soldier to desert. A soldier might 
reason to himself thus: “If I desert that is strong evidence that my comrades 
are also deserting, if I stay by my post then others might well be staying by 
their posts also. We are all made better off by staying at our posts, so I 
should stay by mine.” The activity of voting -- long a bit of an 
embarrassment to rational choice theories of political action -- can also be 
rendered rationally explicable by evidentialist reasoning.2! As a society we 
would be healthier if everyone voted, but the benefits of any individual 
agent’s voting are spread very broadly, while the costs of his doing so are 
centered on him. And, of course, the expected benefit to any individual voter 
of seeing one’s own candidate being elected is quite tiny, as the chances of 
one’s being the deciding vote in an election are almost infinitesimally small. 
But if one reasons evidentially, then one may think that one’s own action 
matters as evidence: if I am voting, then so are my fellow citizens, and I 
should vote. 


20The connection between evidentialist reasoning and social ordering was first made clear to 
me by Robert Grafstein. See his discussion in Institutional Realism: Social and Political 
Constraints on Rational Actors (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1992) esp. 
pp. 108-116 

21My own discussion here is made crude and over-simplified for expository brevity. For a 
more sophisticated discussion of evidentialist reasoning and voting, see Grafstein (1992) pp 
157-67. 
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Such reasoning -- I note again -- must seem very strange to anyone 
trained in traditional game-theoretic analysis. But it would not seem all that 
irrational if one really is a one-box chooser in Newcomb’s Problem. And such 
reasoning does also seem to have some grip on the popular mind in the form 
of kind of folk Kantianism: many persons, when asked why they do not 
engage in some selfish behavior like not voting, will respond “what if 
everybody thought like that? Everything would fall apart, no?” 

Because there are evidentialist solutions to multiple-player Prisoner’s 
Dilemmas and because problems of group action often take such a game- 
theoretic form, it is only a short inferential step to imagining evidential 
decision theory founding the basis for a theory of group loyalty. Assuming 
that my group has an identifiable interest, my struggling for that interest 
may serve as evidence of whether others are struggling for that interest as 
well. If it does, then I should devote some of my energies to struggling for 
that interest. If I bear the costs, then others might well be bearing their 
share of the costs as well. 

Of course, in order for this decision-theoretic trick to work at all, the 
agents involved must have the right kind of motivational structure. One 
cannot use one’s own reactions to a set of circumstances as evidence for how 
another will react unless one and the other are at least somewhat alike. 
(Hence, even evidential decision theory would tell one to defect in the two- 
person Prisoner’s Dilemma if one is playing against someone very unlike 
oneself.) Furthermore, one must be able to signal to other agents that one 
has that kind of motivational structure -- including not just the psychological 
facts about how one interprets a situation but the metapsychological fact that 
one is an evidential rather than a causal reasoner -- if one is to be included in 
certain programs of cooperative action. After all, even evidentialists must 
have some means for filtering out or punishing free riders if those free riders 
are not to exploit and evolutionarily invade the entire community. 

It thus seems rather natural that evidentialists might form into 
politically-identified groups. It is not just that a group may have a particular 
trait -- high melanin content in the skin, female secondary sex 
characteristics, surnames that end in vowels, or whatever -- around which 
they might unite and form a coalition to fight for the distributive advantage 
of that identifiable group. There is nothing in principle wrong with the 
notion that the set of all blue-eyed people might be able to identify each other 
and form a coalition to fight for blue-eyed distributive advantages, but in 
practice such an occurrence would seem rather absurd. It is also that 
whatever processes that go into the making of the motivational structures of 
individuals -- heredity, history, acculturation -- can leave multiple groups 
clustered around certain norms. And because of this pattern of likeness and 
difference, there are certain groups which might be expected to form group 
loyalties -- say the set of Black Americans, while others will not -- blue-eyed 
Americans. And the existence of common norms may make also make 
signaling “I have the right motivational structure for cooperation” easier 
within a group than outside of that group, thus furthering the process of 
identity-making. 
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It is perhaps from the practice of signaling of one’s motivations that 
symbolic politics comes. If one is in the habit of using one’s own reactions as 
evidence for how the group as a whole is reacting, and is in the habit of 
signaling one’s loyalties to the standing of the group, then one’s reaction to an 
insult or a stigma becomes no longer a purely personal matter -- especially if 
different groups are contending for power or other social goods. For the 
emitter of the insult may well be signaling a loyalty to fight for some project 
of his own group which precludes that of the insulted. That the insult does 
not actually cause harm may be beside the point -- for an evidentialist 
reasoner. The insult is evidence that the emitter has the wrong motivational 
structure, and can be expected to be the creator of harm -- either directly or 
through defecting in situations in which one would hope he would cooperate. 
One may thus walk away from opportunities to cooperate with the emitter 
(turning down potentially beneficial transactions) and also attempt to 
suppress the signal -- which, after all, may be help Aim to signal that he is 
willing to cooperate with others like him who are up to no good for one and 
one’s group. 

Another reason why one may not want to respond to insults by simply 
growing a thicker skin, is that in doing so, one would lose the capacity both 
to emit the appropriate signals that one has the right motivations, and to use 
one’s own reactions to gauge the reactions of others. Once one has committed 
a particular set of reactions as a means of signalling one’s trustworthiness as 
a cooperator, one cannot simply turn back. If one could turn back, then one 
would not have really committed oneself. The point of commitment would 
have been defeated. 

Many game theorists may remain unconvinced by this evidentialist 
account, even if it has some resonance for others. Could there be a purely 
causalist theory of the emergence of identity as a rational phenomenon? 


Decision hy, an nti 


Another way of escaping the Prisoner’s Dilemma is to have a pair of 
prisoners who are mutually concerned about each other’s welfare. For if 
there is sufficient degree of mutual concern between players, the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma is transformed into either a Battle of the Sexes game or a problem 
of pure coordination. If the players had some measure of sympathy toward 
each other, then the dilemma would become much less problematic. For 
example, if each player weighed the welfare of the other at 0.7 of his own,22 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma with payoffs 


22In making such a weighing, of course, he would have to undertake some kind of 
interpersonal comparison of utility. There is an old view in welfare economics that such 
comparisons are not meaningful even in a descriptive sense. But as Sen (1987, pp. 30-1) 
points out, such a position looks rather hard to defend, since it commits us to the clearly 
counterintuitive position that it meaningless to say that one person is happier than another. 
Others may find the notion of interpersonal comparisons distasteful because of their 
apparent connection with the (allegedly) noxious ethical doctrines of utilitarianism. It is, 
however, certainly possible to accept as meaningful the possibility of interpersonal 
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Cooperate-Cooperate (3,3) Cooperate-Defect (0,5) 
Defect-Cooperate (5,0) Defect-Defect (1,.1) 
would become the coordination game with payoffs 


Cooperate-Cooperate (5.1,5.1) Cooperate-Defect (3.5,5) 
Defect-Cooperate (5,3.5) Defect-Defect (1.7,1.7) 


And, not surprisingly, the assumption of the existence of some measure of 
sympathy between agents has been used to explain social order -- especially 
by the thinkers of the Scottish Enlightenment.?23 

It may appear that invoking sympathy to solve such problems is a 
mere definitional trick; surely problems of social order are not hard to solve if 
we assume ex ante that individuals have utility functions such that they 
prefer cooperative outcomes, or if we simply throw out the hypothesis of self- 
interestedness! But an explanation that invokes sympathy in fact need do 
neither of these things. The utility functions of the agents may be clearly 
defined without any assumptions about their attitudes to cooperation. The 
same prisoner who, out of sympathy for his comrade elects to cooperate 
rather defect would, in a game against nature, always opt for the lesser 
rather than the greater prison sentence. To use the language of Amartya 
Sen,?4 an explanation appeal to sympathy need not throw out the possibility 
that his welfare is self-centered. Rather, it is that his decision function no 
longer seeks to maximize only his self’s welfare. 

But is not seeking to maximize any function containing the welfare of 
persons other than oneself also to abandon the assumption of self- 
interestedness? Not necessarily. As with other moral emotions, sympathy 
can gain a hold if it is a sentiment reciprocated by other agents. It can 
therefore be rational to make oneself a sympathetic person and then to act on 


comparisons without being a utilitarian. Rawls does, and is no utilitarian. (See his Theory of 
Justice [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971] pp. 90-1) Of course, in my toy 
example above, I do pass over a host of technical difficulties in the notion of valuing another’s 
welfare at “0.7” of one’s own. For a discussion of the possibility of such interval-scale 
comparisons, see Peter J. Hammond, “Interpersonal Comparison of Utility: Why and How 
They Should Be Made” in Jon Elster and John E. Roemer, eds. Interpersonal Comparisons of 
Well-Being (New York and Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991) pp. 200--54 
23Though today Adam Smith is popularly thought of as a prophet of capitalist individualism, 
his own philosophical position was that sympathy was part of the cement of social relations, 
an ironical fact that does not go unnoticed by Sen (1987 pp. 22-4). See Adam Smith, A 
Theory of Moral Sentiments 9th ed. 2 vols. (London: Cadelll and Davies, 1801). Smith’s own 
theories had roots deep in the Scottish Enlightenment, most notably in David Hume. See the 
section on sympathy in Hume’s “Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals,” in Alasdair 
MacIntyre, ed. Hume’s Ethical Writings (Notre Dame and London: Notre Dame University 
Press, 1979) pp. 67-77. 

24Sen analyzes traditional concepts of self-interest into three parts: self-centered welfare, 
self-welfare goals, and self-goal choices. See Sen (1987, p 80). Evidentialist reasoners 
might be said t give up the last of these three components to serve the first two better, while 
causalist sympathetics may give up the second of the three to serve the first and last. 
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one’s sympathies. The existence of a group of sympathetic agents in 
population makes for the possibility of cooperation -- hence the realization of 
greater expected utility for the cooperators -- where there might otherwise be 
defection. If the sympathetics have an at least somewhat reliable means of 
signaling “I am a person sympathetic to other persons,” then these 
sympathetics can find each other and form cooperative coalitions, while at the 
same time having some success in shutting out the defectors who might 
exploit them and invade their communities.25 Sympathetics may serve the 
goal of the welfare of others as an instrument to their own personal good. 

Being sympathetic, of course, has a strong element of commitment- 
making about it. After all, sympathy will not be any good at compelling 
cooperation if sympathies fail the moment the temptation to defect rears its 
head. And so the cultivation of the emotions, in this case an emotion of fellow 
feeling, may serve the Frank-like role of a commitment device. Of course, 
since sympathetics face the problem of the exploitation of their sympathies, 
they will also need a means for detecting those who would be exploiters, and 
committing not to allow their sympathies to them -- at least, not too far. 

Between the requirements for signaling and those for reciprocity, it 
should not be hard to understand why sympathetics might form into different 
identified groups. There are at least two different kinds of signals that a 
common process of acculturation might be needed to form. First, there are 
the signals which indicate outer emotional expressions of sympathy -- the 
means by which one signals “I am a sympathetic person.” Let us call this 
first kind of signaling character signaling. In some communities, for example, 
forms of physical contact -- touches, embraces, etc. -- may form a key part of 
expressions of sympathy. But in communities, touches may be disdained for 
more purely verbal expressions. Thus, not surprisingly, the identification of 
sympathetics within one’s group is likely to be easier than the identification 
of sympathetics outside one’s group. 

Second, there are those signals which indicate to sympathetics where 
sympathy needs to be expressed, those signals which indicate “I am in need of 
something, please assist me in achieving it if you do not have a more pressing 
project to carry out.” I call this latter form of signaling utility signaling. 
Utility signaling is necessary for sympathetics to cooperate, for it is not 
always obvious when even a sympathetic person ought to include the welfare 
functions of other persons in his own decision function in order to act on one’s 
sympathetic commitments. In some cases -- such as those in which an 
injured person needs assistance -- it is clear that a person with even the 
faintest regard for the welfare of others is obliged to provide aid, even at some 
cost to himself. But in other cases -- say, helping another person to pursue 


25The motive for reciprocity can therefore be sympathy itself, or more accurately, 
benevolence. For if being indiscriminately benevolent leads to the exploitation and extinction 
of sympathy, which in turn leads to the breakdown of both cooperation and charity, then 
sympathy will have been self-defeating. I have argued (in my as-yet uncompleted doctoral 
dissertation) on these grounds that utilitarians might justifiably be more willing to help 
other utilitarians than other kinds of agents in a world containing different kinds of actors. 
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his hobby when material want would otherwise prevent his doing so -- only a 
very great sympathy would suffice. Given that our sympathies are likely to 
be limited and the danger of exploitation ever-present, a capacity for 
discriminating between urgent and not-so-urgent needs is most desirable. 

In this latter case of utility signaling, it is even more obvious why 
differently-acculturated groups -- even though they may be equally 
sympathetic in principle to any and all human beings -- might be more likely 
to cooperate within groups and as a group rather than across groups. For in 
evaluating the claims of other persons about the effects on welfare of various 
states of the world, one common heuristic is to use one’s own tastes and 
preferences as a key to another person’s. The closer the other’s are to one, 
the more credible these claims of welfare effects seem.26 On the not 
implausible assumption that tastes and preferences are more similar within 
acculturated groups than across them, it seems likely that utility signaling 
within them will be more successful than such signaling across them. 

Thus, to the extent that sympathy allows the overcoming of problems 
in social ordering -- by overcoming collective Prisoner’s Dilemmas and other 
destructive games, it should not be surprising that identities and group 
loyalties should emerge and facilitate the pursuit of collective projects. But 
how might sympathetically-generated identities account for the emergence of 
a symbolic politics? 

One common part of the character signaling of sympathy is the 
expression of some kind of distaste for those who indicate a lack of 
appropriate sympathies. Our reaction -- even given our often-feeble 
sympathies for humanity in general -- to a person who responds to news of 
some disaster that leaves many other persons dead or maimed with pleasure 
or even with bland indifference is likely to be one of shock. In committing 
ourselves to be sympathetic, we also often commit ourselves to contemn and 
avoid those who, even through only symbolic behavior, indicate that they are 
unsympathetic. No doubt our doing so has much to do with our need to 
identify and avoid those who are unlikely to reciprocate our own sympathetic 
conduct in the future. There may also be another purpose involved. We may 
be attempting to encourage the promotion of sympathy by identifying and 
punishing those who are not sympathetic. But due to the nature of our 
signals we are group-identified, and we end up punishing those who signal 
themselves as being outside the group. 

If our sympathies happen to be group-identified, then, those symbolic 
behaviors which indicate a lack of sympathy for our group should also lead us 
to contemn and avoid their emitters. We may fight their emissions directly, 
we may withhold cooperation from those who insult us and so on. And 
because we have made commitments to be certain kinds of person -- in this 
case, sympathetics -- we cannot simply grow thick skins. To become 
sympathetic is to have a thin skin, to cultivate a vulnerability for strategic 


26For an explicit formal theory of the use of such local knowledge to make interpersonal 
comparisons, see Ignacio Ortufio-Ortiz and John E. Roemer, “Deducing Interpersonal 
Comparisons from Local Expertise” in Elster and Roemer, eds. (1991) pp. 321-336 
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reasons. To abandon this vulnerability would thus defeat the whole purpose 
of commitment. 


Combining the Models 


It is doubtful whether, in real life, many persons are purely causalists 
or purely evidentialists in their implicit decision theories. Nozick -- in his 
latest writing on the issue, has noted that our intuitions about the best choice 
in Newcomb's problem change when we alter the problem by altering the 
amount of money in the first box.27 Most persons would balk at taking both 
boxes if the amount of money in the transparent box were only a penny -- 
even though this is exactly what causal decision theory tells them to do. 
Likewise, few persons would opt to take only the second box if the amount of 
money in the transparent box were $980,000, even though this would be the 
rational choice for one who really believes in the evidentialist theory. 

These ambiguities in Newcomb's Problem have closely correlated 
ambiguities in the Prisoner's Dilemma. To borrow some examples directly 
from Nozick,2® in a game in which the utility payoffs are as follows 


Cooperate-Cooperate (1,000;1,000) Cooperate-Defect (0; 1,001) 
Defect-Cooperate (1,001;0) Defect-Defect (1,1) 


the outcome recommended by evidentialism -- cooperation, seems like the 
intuitively right thing to do, whereas in a game with these payoffs 


Cooperate-Cooperate (3,3) Cooperate-Defect (-200,500) 
Defect-Cooperate (500,-200) Defect-Defect (2,2) 


the use of a dominance strategy leading to mutual defection would seem like 
the proper thing course of action. 

Nozick suggests that perhaps to be rational one should not be purely a 
causalist or purely an evidentialist but some combination of the two, using a 
decision function in which both causal and evidential considerations are given 
partial weights. 

Nozick's suggestion may be correct. But even if it is, there does not 
seem to be any obvious reason why rational choice theorizing about 
constitutive attachments cannot accommodate it. Individual agents might 
find it to their rational advantage to have both evidentialist commitments (of 
the folk-Kantian kind of "everyone do his fair share and it will work out for 
the best for everyone") and causalist commitments (a good person has some 
sympathy for other persons and especially those we identify as other 
sympathetics). If we were to actually study how individuals persons make 
their decisions, including those decisions which involve constitutive 
attachments, we should well expect to find elements of both kinds of 


27See Nozick (1993) pp. 45-50 
28]bid. p. 53 
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reasoning in their making of decisions. And as long as signaling remains a 
problem, it should not be surprising if a mix of decision-theoretic strategies is 
just as likely to lead to the emergence of the phenomena of identity as the use 
of pure rules of decision. 


All ional? 


Those who support the idea of rational agency may still find it 
counterintuitive that individual rationality can actually lead to the 
emergence of group loyalties or symbolic politics. The notion of commitment 
as a rational policy might seem especially dubious. 

A number of theorists of rationality, for example Derek Parfit?9 have 
argued that the rationality of acts is not inherited from the rationality of 
commitments. That is, although it may be rational in certain circumstances 
to make a commitment, the rationality of making such does not entail the 
rationality of actually acting on it. To borrow and example from Parfit, in an 
environment in which I am likely to encounter other agents who will attempt 
to coerce me through threats, it may be rational for me to make a 
commitment to be a certain kind of person called a threat ignorer. Whenever 
I encounter threats, I ignore them, even when the threats are credible enough 
and dangerous enough that it might actually be rational for me to bow to 
them. Over a sufficiently long run, however, if I am a threat ignorer would- 
be threat-makers will learn that it is no good to try to compel me through 
threats, and my interests will be well-served by this achievement of my 
character. 

Suppose, though, that a new kind of character comes into my 
environment, a threat fulfiller. This agent is committed to fulfill any threat 
he makes, even when the cost of his doing so in any given case is not justified 
by the benefits he could realize through the making of any individual threat. 
This agent’s self-interest will be fulfilled in the long run because he will be 
capable of all kinds of extortion that other mortals could not achieve, for his 
threats are automatically credible. 

It does not take much imagination to see that if threat-ignoring I meet 
up with threat-fulfilling him in a game in which the stakes are sufficiently 
high (e.g. he needs my assistance in order to continue surviving, and 
threatens to kill me if such assistance is not forthcoming) the resultant 
collision of actions will be quite tragic, and clearly in neither of our interests. 
Even if it was rational to become a threat-ignorer in the first place, surely the 
act of ignoring this threat would be irrational (at least if I disvalue being 
coerced into giving aid less than loss of my life). 

The consequences of individual commitments which may lead to 
constitutive attachments can, of course, be equally tragic. Commitments in 
general to evidentialism or to sympathy both create the possibility of one’s 
being exploited. Commitments which lead to one’s being attached to a group 
may lead to one’s being used as cannon fodder in that group’s struggles and 


29See Derek Parfit, (1984) pp. 20-3. 
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subject one to attacks from rival groups. (One need only think of the horrible 
fate of the citizens of Sarajevo...) How could such commitments possibly be 
rational? 

I argued in the opening section of this paper that one of the attractions 
of the notion that individuals are rational and self-interested agents is that 
rationality and self-interest would seem to be those traits which would clearly 
be selected for in any process of natural and cultural evolution. Indeed, what 
it is to be rational may not be something determined sub specie aeternitatis, 
but something that has been crafted by specific evolutionary environments 
with their attendant selection pressures. Robert Nozick, commenting on the 
failure of instrumental reason to resolve decisively any number of problems, 
has noted that the way in which it has been crafted by evolution may impose 
limits on the width of problems which it can address.®°The choice of decision 
principles in Newcomb’s Problem may be such a case; inn most of the 
environments in which we act both the evidentialist and causalist rules 
enable us to successfully realize expected utility, there has been no selection 
pressure forcing us to use only one rule or the other as the correct one. 

Given the variety of environments in which agents find themselves, it 
might be better to say that there should be no general rule as to whether it is 
rational to commit or not to commit. While commitment can lead to tragedy 
in certain cases, in other cases it may be the best way to achieve a wide 
variety of beneficial effects. The question of the rationality of commitments 
and attachments is probably best resolved pragmatically. Rational is as 
rational does: there need be no universal rules. 

If we apply environment relativity to Parfit’s example of threat- 
ignorers and -fulfillers, we should see that an irrationality has slipped into 
the making of the commitments that led to the eventual error in action. After 
all, in a world in which threat-ignorers were known to exist, and in which 
there were games in which mutual non-cooperation could lead to disastrous 
consequences, it would seem to be irrational to become a threat-fulfiller. The 
fact that threat-ignorers arrived in the environment first would make threat- 
fulfilling an irrational strategy to pursue. Likewise, in an environment in 
which any threat-fulfillers had gotten hold, it would be quite unwise to try to 
make oneself into any kind of threat-ignorer. 

The rationality of commitments that lead to identity would have to be 
established in the same way. In any environment in which signals are too 
noisy or too unreliable due to ease of mimicry, it might be unwise to make 
oneself sympathetic. In a world full of dominators, it is foolish to be an 
evidentialist -- at least in games against other players! And, of course, the 
relevant psychological equipment for certain kinds of commitments may 
simply not be available But in other environments such may not be the case, 
and in them, perhaps rationality and identity need not contradict each other. 


30See Nozick (1993) pp.122, 176 
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Within American politics, the lesbian and gay rights movement has had its most 


dramatic impact in the urban setting. Nevertheless, the dominant school of urban politics - 
- what we ‘ight call for now economism -- has had little to say about this or, for that matter, 
other social movements. The continued use of economic metaphors by the dominant model 
of urban politics and policy renders the political effects of the new social movements largely 
uninteresting to many urban political theoreticians. Swanstrom (1991) has indicated the 
weakness of the urban economism model in the face of what he called "post-modernism" 
arguing that for many residents their city is more than just arenas of profitability. The long 
tradition of looking at cities as ethical communities, or rather communities seeking an 
ethical base, now has an odd ally: social movements including feminism and the lesbian and 
gay rights movements among them. What aligns them is the critique of space as commodity, 
community as production convenience, and cities primarily as marketplaces. If practitioners 
of urban economism claim some degree of predictiveness based solely on their model, then 
the very inability to encompass feminism, the lesbian and gay rights movement and other 
identity movements beyond the cursory ascription that they are "aspects of post industrial 
politics" casts doubt on the integrity of the model. Simply put, when a mass movement is 
not comprehended by a model, it is not because the movement does not exist. 

The purpose of this paper its to better define the limitations of the dominant 
economism model (metaphor?) within urban politics with particular reference to the gay and 


lesbian rights movement. I do not wish to say that economics has had no role in this 
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movement’s emergence: the economic transformation of cities and the upward valuation 
of personal skills provided resources and communications skills that greatly contributed to 
cities becoming centers for gay activism. I will argue instead that the models (metaphors) 
we use in urban politics focus too much of our attention on the economic environment of 
urban politics and an insufficient amount on emerging political forms. In contrast to 
economism -- a mixture of public-choice and regional trade theory tempered by an interest 
group process model whose domain is limited by and subservient to broader economic 
factors -- I will describe an opposing and at times complimentary metaphor to be termed 
here identity-networks. Rather than speak (write) in the fundamental theoretical language 
of neo-classical economics, I shall draw instead from contemporary social organization 
theory in American sociology. Identity in this social-organization narrative has psychological 
themes associated with it, but the core dynamic that makes its useful to behavioral political 
science is the link between identity and social action. For us, this conceptualization offers 
a convenient crosswalk among disciplines and can serve as the basis for an alternative 
metaphor. As value politics and cultural clashes in and over urban space increasingly take 
center stage in educational policy, health and general social policy the explanatory power 
of the strictly political-economy model recedes. A unified model" cannot exist for urban 


political phenomena unless it moves toward explaining identity politics as well as the politics 


of economic change. This paper is aut | prologue to such an effort. "Gay politics" is used as 


the illustrating case. 


| 
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Part I: 
Identity and its Uses: 


Maybe a first cut toward defining the concept identity is that identity is out there, in the 
matrix of social identities and languages of social meaning that the individual finds her/him- 
self in dialogue with, and in here in the psycho-dynamics of what and how an individual 
chooses his/her own political identity. More accurately, it is not so much "identity" as a 
stagnant concept that is interesting but the problematic of identity -- an ongoing dialogue 
between the ever-changing individual (or self) and the continuity of the identity as a signifier 
of social meaning. 

Because of its psychological and psychoanalytic overtones, "identity" is often set aside 
by behavioral political scientists as an analytical category of little use. The increased 
interest in "identity politics" has, for some, been simply the exploration of common ground 
among groups who do not feel comfortable under the dominant political culture. Simply a 
tactic to forge common ground among disparate groups, each disgruntled but with nothing 
more than dissatisfaction bonding them. As one author put it recently, "identity politics 
began as simply a way of ’feel good’ politics."’ 

But there are older traditions to the category "identity" in the social sciences. In 


political science the traditional usage is less dynamic than the evolving theory of today and 


1 T. Gitlin, The New Republic June 15, 1993. 
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more answers the question ’with whom does the object of study identify?’ This purely 
nominalist perspective on identity seen as a comprehensive and mutually exclusive taxonomy 
generated by the social scientist and imposed on the objects of research (you and me), was 
useful to the underlying agenda of purely positivist political science. Purely pragmatic they 


sth: 


might say. Cultural anthropologists, offer a richer counterpoint. 


"Identity" and "Identification" in Behavioral Politics: Two classic works in American 
political science show how "identity" was used but subjected to the cruder behavioralism of 


the day: Converse, et.al.’s The American Voter and Almond and Verba’s The Civic Culture. 


In voting behavior, researchers saw identities as "predictors" of voting behavior. 
Race, gender, religious affiliation, geographic affinity, etc. are all vessels of accumulated 


experiences, vocabulary, assumptions, memories and fears that influence the way an 


individual votes.’ In The American Voter, Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes (1976)° 


speak of party "identification." They were less interested in party identification at any one 


2 The inclusion of sexual orientation as a potential predictor [or at least explanation] of some residual 
variance in voting behavior should have been expected to be one of the first areas of interest among behavioral 
political scientists attempting to operationalize the category "gay/lesbian" into American political science. Among 
those how have started this work see Mark Hertzog's recently defended Ph.D. thesis, Department of Politics, 
University of Virginia, July, 1993. Also. Murray Edelman's unpublished paper on Gay and Lesbian Voters in 
the 1990 National Elections, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the APSA, 1991; and R.W.Bailey, "Gay and 
Lesbian Voters in the 1988 Presidential Primaries: Issues of Method and Data," unpublished paper delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the APSA, Atlanta GA., 1989. 


3 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald Stokes, The American Voter: 
Unabridged Edition (Chicago: Midway Reprint/University of Chicago Press, 1976). 
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time, then the underlying structures, development and change in party identification across 


time. Thus, for periods of normal politics, parental party identification is a potent predictor 


of a voter’s party identification:* Republican’s beget Republicans; Democrats, Democrats. 


What events might change such patterns in the aggregate? For Converse, et.al., changes 
produced by "personal forces" and those introduced by "social forces" can alter underlying 
structures of political identification. Sometimes, as in war and economic dislocation, these 
come together: 

The average citizen is very much less involved in politics than 

is often imagined. .... Only an event of extraordinary intensity 

can arouse any significant part of the electorate to the point 

that its established political loyalties are shaken. ... The political 

upheaval associated with the Civil War imposed a regional 

dimension on the partisan attachments of the American 

electorate." 
The accumulation of broad social changes can also have their effect. The regionalism in 
American voting described by Converse et. al. and which lasted for over a century has been 
changing. By the 1992 presidential elections "gender" and "urbanization" had become more 
important factors explaining voting behavior than "regionalism." The economic 
modernization and urbanization of America, the accumulated effects of the homogenization 


the country through mass media, the emergence of the women’s movement and the internal 


migration of Afro-americans before and after the civil rights movement had all worked to 


4 Ibid., p. 147 


5 Thid., p. 151. 
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alter primary political identities in voting behavior. Women in Virginia now voted more as 
women, than as Virginians. Men in Detroit tended to vote more as inner city voters than 
as Mid-westerners. 


That the word "identification" rather than "identity" runs through The American 


Voter indicates behavioral political science’s interest at that stage of political science§ 


development only in the effects of "identity" on behavior, not in the development of the 
self.° The outcome of the development process is a socio-political outcome, not a personal 
or self-reflective one. Explication of the process of party identification is a process of 


political socialization rather than psycho-social development. Nevertheless, one intent of 


The American Voter was to study the development of +political identity" as an aspect of 
voter behavior. Because of the emphasis on observable correlates, they chose 


"identification" as their term. 


Similarly, Almond and Verba’s Civic Culture’ is an exercise in political sociology; 
or more accurately political anthropology. In establishing the themes of their five nation 
survey of political culture, they adapt concepts from the non-economic social sciences to 
obtain some understanding of why democracy works (or doesn’t work) in cultures as 


differing as the United States and Britain, Italy, (West) Germany and Mexico. Again, 


' Although it should be noted that the authors deal with education and cognitive structures in their 
explication of the "development of party identification." 


7. Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations, 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1965) 
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identity as the emergence of self is not a topic of interest but the manner in which the 
surrounding culture structure and influences political identifications is: 


We speak of ... "political socialization" rather than child 
development or child rearing in general terms, not because we 
reject the psychological and anthropological theories that relate 
political attitudes to other components of personality, or 
because we reject those theories which stress the relationship 
between child development in general terms and induction of 
the child into his adult political roles and attitudes. 


.... Here we can only stress that we employ the concept of 
culture in only one of its many meanings: that of the 
psychological orientation toward social objects. When we speak 
of the political culture of a society, we refer to the political 
system as internalized in the cognition, feelings, and evaluation 
of its population. 


This is a crucial statement for the purposes of this paper. Almond and Verba saw the 
political system as being internalized and expressing itself through the cognition and feelings 
of the population. They do not say that other factors are not important in the development 
of "cognition..and feelings" but that these other factors are not part of their research agenda. 
Moreover, they see the self as passive in this section, a vehicle of mediation through which 


the tensions of the society find expression. Their intent was to study the variance in cultures 


as reflected in the understanding of politics -- what they called political ‘cognitive maps’* 


Almond and Verba went on to draw inferences from anthropological metaphors in 


part concluding with a statement that even the most earnest of post-modernists could take 


8 Ibid. pp 43-44. 
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to heart: 


Conflicts of political culture have much in common with other 
culture conflicts, and political acculturative process are more 
understandable if we view them in the light of resistances and 
the fusional and incorporative tendencies of cultural change in 
general.” 


Had the meta-agendas of the social sciences in the 1960s drawn Verba or Almond into other 
directions think how our conceptualization of comparative politics might be today. 

What divides Almond and Verba from identity writers today is, of course, their stark 
behavioral perspective: they looked to build metaphors for understanding the political 
acculturative process. This process expressed itself through a passive self. Again, as with 


The American Voter, identification is less an issue of self than of behavioral manifestations 


of political socialization. Do the citizens of the five survey nation’s have identification with 
their governments [in 1959]?: 

Large majorities of American, Britons and Germans see their 

national governments as having some impact on their lives. 

Mexicans are at the opposite extreme, with 66 per cent 

attributing no effect to their national government. The Italians 

are in between..." 


Identification with more traditionalist forms of political culture, by which they mean tribal, 


feudal or autocratic, are transitional states of identity (if you will) that will eventually move 


> Ibid. p. 13. 


10 Ibid. p. 47. 
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toward participant-subject forms of government -- typically the British Parliamentary and 
Constitutional system. From the perspective of these dominant cultures, the atavistic 
structures of some civic cultures is an issue of political regulation rather than self 


actualization." 


Transference of identification from tribe or group to Crown or State was 
seen by writers in the political development tradition of the 1960s as a first step toward 
"stable democracies." The personal reflection of this change in identification would follow 
the political development process, rather than lead it. 

These two excursions into "identification politics" in mainstream American political 
science are meant as illustrations. To the degree that both deal with the psychology of 
identification they reflect behavioral and experimental psychology and thus deal with 
"identification" not "identity" per-se. For Almond and Verba, and Converse, et. al., 
"identification" is behavioral and estimatible; formulated by the environment. "Identity" as 
evolving in theory today represents a richer approach through identity formation. The self 


is active. 


f 


"Identity," "Ethnicity" and the Danger of Reification: Identity, has been a useful concept to 


field based cultural anthropologists~“fhough the term is sometimes used interchangeably 


with "ethnicity" or jointly as "ethnic identity.” cultural anthropologists have already faced 
ty or Jj polog 


some of the problems that political scientists will face in operationalizing "identity." Three 


11 Thid. pp 26-28. 
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broad approaches have been developed: a) a positivist-contextual approach; b) an 
essentialist approach; and, c) a constructionist approach. Closely associated with this 
methodological debate is an issue traditionally associated with field based anthropologist: 


/ 


- does the social sctuciiatd ditties the categories of identity or allow the subjects of research 
/ 
define themselves. 
The contextual approach to operationalizing identity is purely positivist (almost 

-nominalist), In this method, the ethnographer generates a catalogue of defining 
characteristics that can be used to compare and contrast any one group with another. 
Describing these characteristics as “ascriptive endowments" David Busby Edwards further 
defines them as: 

... a ready made set of endowments and identifications which 


every individual [in the group] shares with others from the 
moment of birth by chance.” 


/Y Such af endowments of identity necessarily.is comparative in method, and situational in 
practice. A corollary to this approach definitfon is that ethnicity (ethnic-identity) would be 
clearest at the boundaries of the group, where interaction with other groups (identities) 


make the defining characteristics of the groups more conscious to the group and observable 


to the anthropologist. The "sense of identity" is heightened in multi-identity contexts and 


in itl iitieae at the boundaries of the group 7 not at its core. The method has the 


12 David Busby Edwards. "Frontiers, Boundaries and Frames: The Marginal Identity of Afghan Refugees," 
in Akbar S. Ahmed, ed., Pakistan: The Social Sciences' Perspective, (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1990) 
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additional’ disadvantage that the ethnographer imposes the taxonomy on the group -- rather 


than allowing the group to define itself. In cultures where independence is valued highly, 
the’methodological problems goes from theoretical inconsistency to practical problems. 
Thus, by using this approach, even the most reserved and professional field anthropologist 
who attempts to minimize the impact of his/her work on social processes in the end 
dominates the identity of the group almost literally by controlling the definition within the 
profession. 

The second, and more essentialist method, is to obtain defining deep structures of 
the group through direct observation -- in a sense the defining structural characteristics of 
the group. Using such a method to define the "ethnic-identity" of Pakhtan groups 
(traditionalist groups in North-West Frontier Province and in the Hazara region of Pakistan) 
«¢ Fredrik Barth sees three defining social institutions: hospitality; tribal assembly for the 
resolution of disputesand female seclusion. These are in addition to broader defining 
characteristics of Patrilineal descent (property and power} transmission)and common belief 
in Islam.° This method has the advantage of allowing the group to emphasis its 
uniqueness but makes the ethnographer the interpreter of such deep social structures and 
group institutions (a problem common to many essentialist methods.) Unlike the contextual 


approach though, the group identity is greatest at the core of its institutions: the defining 


13 Quoted by Edwards. "Frontiers, Boundaries and Frames: The Marginal Identity of Afghan Refugees," in 
Akbar S. Ahmed, ed., Pakistan: The Social Sciences’ Perspective, op.cit. 
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social process a rituals that surround it. It is not that the context is unimportant, but that 
the context does not define the identity. And yet the danger of reification of the group 
identity is always there in this method. 

The third approach could be dubbed constructionist, if only for convenience sake. 
After several years of living and administering traditionalist groups in Balochistan and the 

Hazara districts of Pakistan, noted that at least in Hazara. a district defined legally by the 
British and which overlaps areas where several groups co-habitat, aagauesett British (and 
eventually Pakistani) administrative policies led to a dialogue among three poles -- the 
administrative district, the individual groups and the groups in the context of each other.” 
This, though historically there is no Hazara "identity" the administrative construct created 


one -- a multi-ethnic, interactive culture in a polyglot state. Ahmen uses the Hazar case as 


a possible model for Pakistan as a whole and other multi-identity societies. 


What we can take from these debates within field based a less the 


solution to the problems offered then the refining of the problems themselves. The positive, 


essentialist, and constructionist approaches to identity all find their parallels in gay studies. 


De-colonization and De-genderization via Identity: More recent political work on identity 


politics is almost the polar apposite to the severe behavioral tradition of political science 


14 Akbar S. Ahmed, "Hazarawal: Formation and Structure of District Ethnicity," in, Ahmed, Pakistan 
Society: Islam, Ethnicity and Leadership in South Asia, (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1988) 
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that led to "identity" being equated with "identification." The confluence of interest in 
psychoanalysis, the sociology of narratives (such as Lyotard’) and philosophers dealing 
with the interaction of meaning and identity (Quine and Rorty especially in the Anglo- 
American tradition), have led to a richer and more rigorous conceptualization of "identity" 
then had been common in the American political sciences. They have provided a language 
and set of categories to structure the experience of the feminist movement, ethnic identity 
movements and the uneven experience with de-colonialization in the non-western world. 

What unites these writers with Lesbian and Gay studies is the sense that politics is 
not reducible to, nor stops at, the individual rational actor in the political marketplace. For 
gay and lesbian theorists there is a natural affinity to identity theory -- indeed identity 
politics overall -- since the psycho-dynamics of gay experience make the problematic reality 
of many cultural assumptions quite stark. 

Largely as a defense against dominant cultures, identity-politics has found a home in 
many places. Two are ironically juxtaposed: gender studies and the renewal of Islamic 


studies. 


Gender esate us some of the most interesting works on "identity theory”. 


Feminist literary critics and philosophers have critiqued a range of current work from 


15 Jean-Francois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, Theory and History of 
Literature, Volume 10; (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1991). 
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psychoanalytical theory’® (as have lesbian and gay theorists) to engaging in a debate on 
feminist theories of knowledge and meaning. The questioning of cultural assumptions based 


of masculine stereotypes of women (and men) is a central theme going so far as to methods 
in scienc 

Outside of gender politics the cultural aspects of decolonization has fueled an 
exploration of Islamic identity in the face of western culture. Particularly in those nations 
that had Islamic roots and were colonized by the French or British civil service, the need 
to reexamine, re-explore and re-articulate Quranic tradition is seen as a political act -- not 
just cultural or theological. Some "modernist" Muslims, seeing Western social science 
ethnocentric on its deeper levels, are trying to establish an Islamic intellectual agenda in the 


face of imposed Western institutions, its dominance of world-wide media and openness of 


the international economy. Again, Akbar Ahmed, is helpful here. In recent work he sets 


16 See Carol Gilligan, Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's Development (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1982); Judith Butler, "Gender Trouble: Feminist Theory and Psychoanalytic Discourse," 
in Linda J. Nicholson, ed, Feminism/Postmodernism (New York: Routledge 1990). 


17 Possibly the most significant debate within feminist theory is the emergence of different positions on the 
theory of knowledge (or meaning). Some see a hidden essentialism in all scientific method. These theorists, 
Judith Butler among them (Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity, [New York: Routledge, 
1990]), wish to separate "women" from feminism, "woman" here being seen as transitional identities not subject 
to social conventions or constructions. That is, "woman" as an essentialist concept. The criticism of the 
empiricism of social science by Butler is that gender is a "factor" or "dimension," leaving out other meanings, self 
generated or socially constructed. Lynn Hankinson Miller's Who Knows: From Quine to a Feminist Empiricism 
attempts to outline the terms of the debate. Miller attempts to be a bridge between the empirical scientistic 
community and feminists. 
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what he sees as the intellectual agenda for Islam in the media drenched world: 


On the threshold of the twenty-first century the confrontation 
between Islam and the West poses terrible internal difficulties 
for both. The test for Muslims is how to preserve the essence 
of the Quranic message ... without it being reduced to an 
ancient and empty chant in our times; how to participate in the 
global civilization without their identity being obliterated. It is 
an apocalyptic test; the most severe examination, Muslims 
stand at the crossroads.'® 


For Ahmed, withdrawal into pure traditionalism or pursuit of a path to radicalism will 


simply reinforce the already negative images of Islam that Western media are promulgating. 


He argues for participation in the world but only based a firm "Islamic Identity."”” 


One problem with identity politics as cultural reclamation is the implied ‘idealism’ 


in the switch in political focus toward reconstructing poorly defined cultural expressions 


18 Akbar S. Ahmed, Post-modernism and Islam: Predicament and Promise (London: Routledge, 1992), p. 
264. 


19 Edward W. Said, makes much the same point about Islam as well as other cultures that had been 
subjected to the colonial experience. He is not the first to note the critical importance of cultural re-discovery 
in the Irish revolution. Recapturing the ~Celtic/Irish traditions" -- music, language, land and mystical theology - 
- was among the motivations of the 1911 - 1922 rebellion period. The Gaelic Society, in the 1890s, moved to 
revitalized the tradition Irish Gaelic language and through it the classic poems and myths of the Celtic tradition. 
Writing of the Irish but in generic terms Said says: 


One of the first tasks of the culture of resistance was to reclaim, rename, and re-inhabit the 
land. And with that came a whole set of further assertions, recoveries and identification, all 
of them quite literally grounded on this poetically projected base. The search for authenticity, 
for a more congenial national origin than that provided by colonial history, for a new pantheon 
or heroes and (occasionally) heroine, myths, and religions -- these too are made possible by a 
sense of the land reappropriated by its people. And along these nationalistic adumbrations of 
the decolonized identity, there always goes an almost magically inspired, quasi-alchemical re- 
development of the native language. 


Edward W. Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York: HarperCollins[?], 1993) 
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(often myths) long past. This "identity-in-itself" can lead to excesses of nationalism on the 
one hand or trivial and romantic images stuck in time on the other. 

In feminist, and lesbian and gay studies, a similar debate has been going on for 
several years. Are the terms "woman" or "gay (lesbian)" concepts that cross history or ones 
that are social constructions and an outgrowth of particular historical and cultural 
dimensions. Encapsulated in the "essentialist v.s. constructionist" debate,” scholars have 
taken positions on whether there is a "gay" or "lesbian" identity that transcends time and 
place or which is formulated by the language and categories prevalent at any one time or 
culture. The very term "homosexual" is a social product and artifact of a stage in social 
regulatory policy. The word "gay" itself has had different meanings even within our present 
context and "queer" has taken on a new if counter-regulatory meaning, the influence of 
culture through language sets seems unavoidable. On the other hand, it is not surprising 


that historians (such as Boswell) are more comfortable with an "essentialist" framework since 


-- for professional reasons -- they need some continuity through time in their categories.” 


What does separate "identity politics" in gay studies and gender studies from identity 
politics as an aspect of the decolonization process is the emphasis on the psychological and 


reflective aspects of the political conflict. Its psycho-sexual aspects go to the core of ego- 


20 For a collection of essays representative of both sides of this debate see Edward Stein, ed., Forms of 
Desire. 


21 I'd like to thank Mike Melody for this insight. 
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integration (again, Richard Isay and Robert Stoller here in particular) and this weighs more 
heavily on the side of language as opposed to history. For our purposes here, the 
problematic of identity is less an historical issue as a matter of psychological development of 
the individual and the refinement of identity as a "Name" with social meaning. This ongoing 
dialogue has behavioral expression individually and through groupings called here "identity 


networks." 


Part IT: 
Identity in Social Action: 


If the most severe of behavioral political scientists saw the issue of identity as an outgrowth 
of political socialization mediated by a ’passive’ self, and more recent work sees the "self" 
as the battleground for ongoing decolonization and cultural wars, contemporary politics 
needs to find an intermediate and balanced way to use the concept for the descriptions of 
behavioral expression. The economic model’s reduction of motivation to a flat, almost 
quantifiable preference schedule, pursued by a rational action simply won’t due -- especially 
not in this area. In response to the question "Who am I?," a contemporary behavioral 
perspective on identity politics can neither ascribe the answer to the sole domain of 
psychology and psychoanalysis on the one hand, nor to the imposition on the subject of 


empirically manipulatable taxonomies on the other. Identity politics should assume a full 
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domain for politics, down to an active role by the individual in the definition of the individual. 

For a possible solution to this problem I will argue for an approach to identity 
politics as "identity in social action." Simply put, identity, and the social meaning invested in 
the word that signifies that identity, both undergo constant change and development through 
social action. Social acts define the identity and alter the signification through the name of 
the identity. The focus of study for the political scientist is the political action associated 
with the identity, understanding all along that language and identities are undergoing change 


through that action. 


"Identity" in Social Organization Theory: To refine this viewpoint I draw metaphors not 


from the new social movement (NSW)” literature (though that certainly would be useful) 


but from social organizational theory in the broad sense [especially from Harrison White, 
Walter Powell, Paul DiMaggio and Mark Granovetter]. This will allow us to move across 
category schemes such as social organization, "pre-organizational" social patterns, and 
identity within and without organizations. It will also allow us to merge "identity" with 
concepts from network theory, interest group theory and other analytical traditions. Such 


an analysis draws a distinction between rational interest groups seeking gains in discrete 


22 For an assessment of studies on the New Social Movements in Germany see, Rudiger Schmitt-Beck, "A 
Myth Institutionalized: Theory and Research on New Social Movements in German," European Journal of 
Political Research, 21, pp. 357-383, 1992. 
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cities and identity networks that pursue control (symbolically and in terms of resources) 
across the national urban setting. 

For social organization theory (particularly White”) identity is dynamic and 
associated with action and conflict. Identity grows from contingencies, which may be as 
uninteresting as arising each morning to as eventful as a civil war. Contingencies are 
presented by every day life and give rise to what White calls contentions. For political 


science, these contentions would be political and are contentions with other identities. They 


lead, in turn, to an ever greater definition of the contending identities through social 


[political] action. In seeking control over contingencies, the individual (or grouping) 


creates further contention for other identities which, if they chose to act, lead to more 
refinement through the response. 

Identities are seen as continuous ("unproblematic continuity" in White’s terminology) 
by other social observers who invest in them meaning and signification. Acceptance of the 
identity, or more accurately, acceptance to participate in a dialogue with the identity into 
which others have invested meaning is the subject’s act of self-identification. It is also the 
mechanism through which the social construction of meaning influences self-identity. 

This dynamic notion of identity requires a constant reevaluation of identities -- our 


own and that of others. Because life generates contingencies, and these inevitably result in 


23 Harrison C. White, Identity and Control: A Structural Theory of Social Action, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1992). 
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contentions each differing in importance, identity undergoes change -- sometimes at the 
most profound levels. White emphasizes this dynamism constantly: 


Each identity continues discovering and reshaping itself in 
action.” 


And each action creates contentions which further define other identities. "Social 
organization comes as a by-product of the culmination of these processes." 

The analytical utility of social organization theory’s approach is that it allows for a 
broad range of analysis but ends in the social organization of identity. This can quickly be 
converted into political categories. Whether one then links the concepts with institutions, 
networks or interest groups in the end, the analyst is allowed to translate identity, action and 
contention into a broad range of political language. 

Lets start with some base themes from social organization theory regarding identity: 

Identity is Developmental: i.e., "The Self’: Identity grows in action and emerges in ever 
increasing detail and commitment -- commitment to the identity -- as it confronts and 
challenges the attempts at social defining of the identity. The self-reflective aspects of this 
commitment and refinement are developmental. What is the difference between being born 


with some lineage from central Africa and being culturally "African-American" (or Afro- 


Caribbean, or Afro-Asian, for that matter). The "word" is not enough. Identity comes 


though development. 


4 Ibid., p.9. 
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This aspect of the social action perspective on identity is particularly useful for 
students of "gay/lesbian" politics. From the beginning, gay politics was identity politics,» 
conceptualized. not solely & self-calculating, rationally acting interest group, though it 
certainly has had expression through that route (Some of the best work has been done using 


the method. See Altmann’s 1989 paper noted above and Kirp and Bayer’s AIDS In the 


Industrialized Democracies, {ge S. Haeberle’s paper delivered at this same APSA panel.) 


The first major victories of the movement were through spontaneous actions in the street 
(Stonewall ’89) and in the American Psychiatric Association”. Indeed, it is in psychology 
and psychiatry where the "politics of self," particularly as it relates to gender and issues of 
sexual orientation is clearest. In the words of Stoller and Herdt”’: 


By preference we imply a commitment and therefore a complex 
of organized motives, beliefs, and behaviors that can be 
summarized in words such as character structure, personality, self, 
or identity. It is our hypothesis -- one that all [psycho- <Ed.>] 
analysts probably share -- that such a homoerotic commitment 
is not simply a product of chance encounters at susceptible 
moments. 


25 Mark Blasius, "An Ethos of Lesbian and Gay Existence," Political Theory, Vol. 20, No. 8, November, 1992. 
This article is an expect from Blasius’ forthcoming book, A Politics of Sexuality: The Emergence of a Gay and 
Lesbian Ethos, (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, antic. 1994). See also Shane Phalen, Identity Politics: 
Lesbian Feminism and the Limits of Community (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1989). 


26 Ronald Bayer, Homosexuality and American Psychiatry (New York: Basis Books, 1981) 


27 Robert J. Stoller and Gilbert H. Herdt, "Theories of Male Homosexuality: A Cross-Cultural Look,” in 
Robert J. Stoller, Observing the Erotic Imagination (New Haven, CN: Yale University Press, 1985). 


8 Ibid., p 107. 
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Behavioral political science likely would minimize such speculations. But they are key to 
understanding why the "self" is for some the battleground of "lesbian and gay" politics. In 
the words of Isay (1989): 

. rather than thinking of "coming out" as a goal in itself, I 


prefer to conceive if it as being part of the developmental task 
of establishing self-esteem.” 


While once,“psychotherapy had concentrated its efforts on reversing what little progress 


many lesbians and gay men had made toward such ego-integration, more contemporary 
therapy is focused on assisting in the process of "coming out" [reconciling conflicting 


identities?}” 


29 In a comment on the importance of "coming out" to the psychic development of gay men, psychiatrist 
Richard Isay notes that: 


... the process of consolidation and integration of sexual identity is conceptualized as part of the 
‘coming out' process." Consolidation may be roughly equated with coming out to oneself, and 
integration, with coming out to others. Rather than thinking of "coming out" as a goal in itself, 
I prefer to conceive if it as being part of the developmental task of establishing self-esteem. 


See Richard A. Isay, Being Homosexual: Gay Men and Their Development (New York; Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 
1989) especially chapters 4, 8 and 9. 


3° In this psychoanalytic framework, particularly during formative years, "... the child incorporates the actions 
(including their attempt at identity) of others into her or his development." Coming to terms with the 
(gay/lesbian) identity, as opposed to allowing the social environment to impose meaning on the self, is a key 
developmental aspect of healthy identity formation -- particularly for gay men and lesbians. See: John C. 
Gonsiorek and James R. Randolph "Homosexual Identity: Coming Out and other Developmental Events," in, 
John C. Gonsiorek and James D. Weinrich, Homosexuality: Research Implications for Public Policy, (Newbury 
Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1991), pp 161-175; Peggy Hanley-Hackenbruck, "Psychotherapy and the "Coming 
Out Process,"Journal of Gay and Lesbian Psychotherapy, Vol. 1 No.1, 1989. In the same number, Natalie Jane 
Woodman, "Mental Health Issues of Relevance in Lesbian Women and Gay Men." See also Shane Phalen's 
comments on the medicalization (and eventual demedicalization) of lesbian behavior in her Identity Politics, 
op.cit. 
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Identity is Phenomenological: i.e, "An Action": Since identities arise from 
contingencies in the framework, it is action that leads to definitions of identities. An 
advantage to White’s terminology is that it is not "the simple notion of self" but more 
process and sociologically oriented. Identity grows out of any action of choice [i.e., beyond 
simple biological or physiological needs] that others can read meaning into. In the world 
of "gay politics" this is easily translated. The difference between being homosexual and 
being gay is the difference between acting upon it sexually in private or socially in public. 
To act upon sexual orientation in public is as "action" which invites others to read meaning 


into. "Identities emerge from action and counteraction"®! 


according to White. Identities 
“are triggered into efforts at control" by "contingencies." The actions triggered by 


contingencies which add to the sense of identity of the actor become contingencies for 


others. Sot Social organization theory sees social life not as structure, but as a conflict of 


identities each seeking influence and control over domains which in turn produce 
contingencies for others. 

While this could all be debated the point of reference here is the following: As 
social scientists, and not psychoanalysts we a theory of identity grounded in social and 
political action that allows for "objective" assessment but also takes into accounting the 
developmental aspects of identity. This is needed not only for an understanding of lesbian 


and gay politics but identity politics in general. 


31 White, op. cit., p 14. 
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Identity is Nominalist: i.e., "A Name": In accepting a social organization or social 
action theory of identity, and thus recognizing its dynamic nature, the politics of identity 
must be matched by the politics of social meaning. As identity is developmental and 
phenomenological, it is also nominalist -- i.e., it is a Name, or a Category itself. Here, the 
social construction of gay and lesbian life can be brought in. The word (name) -- here "gay" 
-- is a signifier that has meaning in the language set. The name is the label of continuity - 
- but also contention. Within the social contours of the identity, and the accumulated 
history of behavior by and toward the individuals who chose or who have the "Name" 
identified with them, the individual comes to terms with and attempts to alter the social 
meaning of the Name. Investing in the dialogue of "what it really means to be ‘Irish’ [for 
example]" is a choice, in part predisposed by family, in part predisposed by family, and in 
part grown out of self-reflection and choice. The social meaning invested in the name, in 
White’s terminology, presents a contingency that the individual likely feels a need to 
confront. 

Accepting an identity is the real start of "identifying" with the association; not the 
endpoint. Its brings on a dialogue between the individual and the name to customize it to 
the special aspects of the subject. Thus there is inevitably doubts about what its means it 


be of that Identity and of diversity within the identity and in the meaning of the Name. In 


gay politics, internal to the community, such diversity is especially strong. Leaders spend 


enormous energy regulating difference against gender, race, religious, urban/rural and class 
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distinctions which frequently threaten to shatter the cohesion of the group identity defined 
against sexual orientation. 

Identity is Complex: i.e., "A Matrix of Identities": In addition to being developmental, 
defined through action, and nominal identity is also "complex;" or rather it is not singular 
nor isolated but exists among an array of other self identities. These identities are both 
internal -- an aspect of self -- and "out there" -- in political space. They are occasionally 
conflicting, and posing psychological tension and political cross-pressuring. Thus, it would 
be wrong to say "Lesbian" as a singular identity, but one among many identities also being 
Lesbian. The proliferation of social forms -- as bases for political identity and linkages for 
political participation -- has provided for more choice and the need for what we might call 
"identity-multiplexing:” the layering and ranking of different identities in different arenas. 
In this way the political behavior tradition may be correct. By collapsing identity into 
identification in voting behavior, for example, behavioral political scientists saw the key to 


voting less as the actual vote than the resolution of the problem of underlying cross 


pressuring. Through which identification shall the voter view a particular election?™ 


32 The problems of multiple identities is not a new one to urban politics -- just the vocabulary is new. The 
story of immigrant assimilation is actually the transference and ego individuation of the child played out with 
heightened social context. The struggles within the family, are the same conflict patterns experienced by the 
maturing child but now played out in language and cultural symbols with an eventual reconciliation of the 
individuated child toward the dual identity of "new nation" and older traditions. Such working out of multiple 
identities is the "bildungsroman" of much ethnic literature. 
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Preliminary Conclusion on Operationalizing "Gay/Lesbian" Identity: What has been seen 
so far? First, that "Identity" is not new to political science but has a strong analytical 
tradition. In the past the concept was largely drawn from sociology and anthropology but 
was operationalized in a purely positivist manner. The category was less "identity" than 
"identification." The "self" was passive in the identification process and the identity "was 
formulated" through either political socialization or an acculturative process. Personals 
development was almost non-existent 

Secondly, the need to conceptualized a richer, non-essentialist notion of "identity" 
might be accomplished by drawing the notion of "identity" from social organization theory 
in sociology into political science. With its overtones of social action, contingency, 
contention and an overall richer understanding of the psychodynamics of identity formation 
make it a particularly attractive formulation for "identity" as a category of analysis 
transferable to political science. 

Third, this formulation of "identity" as a category for analysis does not preclude the 
use of individual, group, or network approaches to the study of its effects -- and thus can 
work well with some traditional categories within political science or newer ones. The 
nexus, though, is social action with political effect. 

Finally, since identity is a Name, and the name itself is as much a matter of 


contention as the identity, the influence of social construction on meaning is presumed. For 


Lesbian and gay politics conflict over the Name has been more obvious than most political 
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movements. From "homosexual" to gay to Queer to the simple Q (as in the now defunct 
'W_Magazine) the Name has been a battleground and signifier of conceptualizations of 


"gay." Through social and political action, the meaning of the Name changes. 


Part III: 
Urban Politics as Contending Metaphors:* 
The Unified Economic Model: 


A politics of identity understood as both (or either) interest group and networks, runs counter 
to the dominant organizing metaphors current in the study of urban politics and policy- 


making. Most of the influential works on urban politics since the mid 1970s -- even among 


political scientists -- assume or conclude that economic factors drive the political system. 


Economics creates resources, and opportunities for policy makers and sets severe limits on 
their options. Politics has become simply the medium -- and a limited one at that -- through 
which larger economic forces are operating. 

The rise of economic metaphor to the status os the central organizing concept in 


urban politics is not surprising. The period of great fiscal stress that followed the out- 


33 | mean the word metaphor to be taken seriously, in contradistinction with model. If model is "bilden" 
a handle both correspondent and coherent: a metaphor is part myth (an expression of common experience in 
symbolic form) and part mirror. The 'ring of recognizability’ is the test of usefulness. It is not a model that is 
separate from experience and above it; not claiming to any higher significance of meaning. Nor does it exclude 
other "metaphors." Following Rorty, I view the "political economy 'model”™ and the "identity network 'model" 
as competing and possibly compatible metaphors. In short, I conceive of these myths as being in competition 
and in complementarity -- with standards of meaning no greater than the reader wishes to invest in them. 
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migration of the middle class from many cities, the withdrawal of federal support™ and the 


temporary defaults on debt obligations by the cities of Cleveland (Swanstrom, 1985), New 
York City (Fuchs, 1992; Shefter, 1985; Bailey, 1984) and Yonkers, N.Y. changed the 
perspective of political analysts toward cities. Since the mid-1970s, models derived from 
micro-economics, location theory and even international trade theory (Henderson, 1988), 
became much more significant than models derived from decision-making analysis common 
among the process focused works of the 1960s. 

But even this was only a refinement of the latent economic models that underlie the 
interest group formulations of the 1960s (A.Downs, and M.Olsen for example). The 
theorizing of the 1970s pushed the application of rational, micro-economic metaphors up to 
the next level of analysis -- from intra-city competition among groups to inter-city 
competition. The economic models were clearly ahistorical and in many cases normative 
as well as explanatory. The interactive dynamic, as seen in this tradition, forced upon urban 
politics and planning a political agenda defined by economic criteria (Blakely, 1989). 
Though often used as a straw-man, Peterson crystallized the confluence of thought. He 
modified Tiebout’a public choice [pareto-optimizing] model of a pure theory of public 
expenditures and applied it to cities, seeing cities -as firms operating in a larger, competitive 


political economy. He drew the hypothesis that cities would tend to focus their slack 


4 Demetrious Caraley, "The Federal Government Abandons the Cities,"in Political Science Quarterly... 
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resources toward development and that politics in the traditional group dynamic would be 


limited to the distribution of municipal services.* 


The point came where there was an academic debate over whether local government 
in fact had any real decision making power with many political scientists actually required 
to spend part of their time insisting that politics did in fact matter. Even the basic 
schools critiquing Peterson -- the urban transformation literature and the "regime" literature" 
-- found their roots in economics and (though less so) in history. This is why issues of self, 
identity, social movement and neighborhoods have largely been pushed aside in urban 
politics. They do not fit into an evolving general economic model of urban politics. A 
language of polity, identity and self seems untranslatable to those speaking a language of 


economics. 


A SCHEMATIC OF THE ECONOMIC MODEL OF URBAN POLICY-MAKING: 


The model current that defines the research agenda of urban political science is largely a 


35 Less averse to politics, Martin Shefter (1992) still saw economics as critical. For Shefter, politics and 
economics were in an irreconcilable tension. Overall, however, the academic literature on urban politics and 
processes adopted limitations as its central organizing in this period: limitations in terms of tax resources (Ladd 
and Yinger, 1989), debt capacity, ‘etat' power and intergovernmental authorizations. 


36 See, for example, Todd Swanstrom's Polity piece "The Semi-Sovereign City," 
as well as Paul Kantor, with S. David The Dependent City: The Changing Political Economy of Urban America 
(Glenview, IIl.: Scott-Foresman and Company, 1988); and Douglas A. Muzzio and Robert W. Bailey, "Economic 
Development, Housing and Zoning: and Tale of Tow Cities," in The Journal of Urban Affairs; Vol. 6, No.1, 
pp.1-18. Maybe the most famous debate here was that Between Norton Long and Peterson at the Urban Affairs 
Association Annual meeting held in Flint, Michigan. 
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synthesis of structural themes drawn by micro-economists, public choice literature, location 
theory and international trade theory. There remains some process themes drawn from 
group analysis of individual case studies but their utility has been widely circumvented. The 
incorporation of process analysis within deductive micro-economic models led some to term 
1,"37 


the synthesis a "unitary mode 


The principal characteristics of this "unitary" model can be summarized in five points: 


Cities Collectively are a Matrix of Competing Firms: The political-economy model sees 
cities as firms in competition for available investment, human skills and potential tax- 
revenue in an ever changing market. People are mobile -- especially people with high 
income potential. So too is capital, especially investment capital. As with firms competing 
in a consumer market, cities are also in competition [though for legal reasons the quick 
comparison of municipal corporations and economic firms should be resisted.]. At its best, 
such competition creates incentives to eliminate waste in service delivery and enhance public 


sector productivity. But it also creates dis-incentives to helping those in need. The rational 


37 The reaction among some younger political scientists to this has been to emphasize avenues of potential 
change that may be available to local polities. Some have tried to identify areas of political liquidity in the 
process of urban transformation (again, Swanstrom, "The Semi-Sovereign City," Polity, Fall, 1927). While others 
seek avenues for effective community mobilization in the face of pro-CBD-growth coalitions (Mollenkopf, 1983; 
Hartman, 1984; Fainstein and Fainstein, 1983). Others, writing in the public management tradition see how 
change can be effected in urban policy through strong executive leadership (Viteritti_Across the River: Politics 
and Education in New York City, (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1983; Barbara Ferman, Governing the 
Ungovernable City, (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1985). 
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policy-maker, in such circumstances, will pursue pro-growth policies. This theme of the 


political economy model is both an explanation for how policy is made, and goal suggested 


with approval by many economists. 


Cities as Nodes in a Hierarchy of Economic Specialization: A second theme constant to 
urban political economy is the hierarchy of specialized nodes of economic activity -- cities 
divided into ’world cities’ (Sassen, 1992),’ ’national centers,’ ’regional capitals,’ etc., with 
sector specialization increasing as the domain contracts. 

Beyond the simple predication that development must precede redistributive 
programs the incorporation of trade (Henderson, 1988) and location theory brings export 
and production into the model. Location theory draws the attention of policy-makers to 
those factors of production -- labor, transportation facilities, capital, access to markets, etc. - 
- to seek strategies that maximize economic advantage. The end result is that cities, in 
seeking to take the most advantage of location and production factors, come to specialize 
largely as a result of location or economic history. Houston becomes a center for oil and 
energy production, its finance and the manufacture of support products. Chicago becomes 
the centerpiece of the internal market for North America and thus its rail facilities and agri- 
finance businesses dominate its culture. St. Louis, in the midst of the agribusiness and meat 
packing region. 


In addition to becoming specialized economically, cities also take on primary or 
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secondary (or even tertiary) relationships to other cities in their regions, relating to each 
other in functional patterns. World cities at the highest level, encompassing directive and 
communication functions coordinate other cities in their production and regional 
administrative functions down to local centers of consumption and marginal production. 
When combined, the joint model sees an array of cities, arranged vertically in terms of 
domains of administration and market saturation, and horizontally in competition for capital 


and human skills. 


Urban Space as an Ecology of Economic Functions: As cities take on specialized functions 
in a competitive environment, space within cities also takes on specific functions within the 
city (region) in this economic model. Urban space becomes an ecology of functionally 
specific areas defined by economics. The relationship between residential space [initially 
defined by class and race], production space, consumption space and transportation space 
is key and changes over time. The first theoreticians of urban space as an ecology of 
economic function saw "rings" around a core central-business-district. This theme was typical 
of the Chicago School’s notion of urban space as function. Savitch (1989) in his analysis of 


the emergence of post-industrial Paris, New York and London, also sees "rings" in all three 


"world cities," with decline in the "second ring" during the transformation process from an 


industrial to a post-industrial period. The effects of transformation (or economic 


restructuring) "leapfrog" from the first ring to the third leaving the second to decline, its 
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support manufacturing, transportation, warehousing and shipping function having passed.* 


In Danielson and Doig’s (1982) analysis of New York’s regional economy, Hudson County, 


N.J. is in New York City’s "inner ring around the core city or the second of three "rings" in 
Savitch’s terminology. The greater San Francisco Bay Area demonstrates similar trends. 
Writers there, however, have spent less time analyzing political changes at the "outer-rings" 
than at the core -- the emergence of San Francisco as a post-industrial administrative service 
center with all the attendant economic and spacial changes that are associated with it.” 
For many in the urban transformation school, the change in space utilization is a 
result of economic activity decentralizing along with changes in transformation infrastructure 
and production modes (Kasarda, 1983). As the political economy model describes a 
hierarchy of cities with specialized functions, so too space within the city is explained as an 
expression of the economic functions of the city. The relational aspects of space are 
conditioned by the function of the city. Thus industrialized cities has one basic set of 
characteristics, post-industrial cities another, agriculture and port cities still others. For the 
economic model, space has meaning in its relation to the essential economic function of the city 


and little else. 


38 HV Savitch, Post Industrial Cities: London, Paris and New York, (1989) 


39 Chaster Hartman, The Transformation of San Francisco (Towtowa, N.J.: Roman and Allanheld, 1984); 
John H. Mollenkopf, The Contested City (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1983). 
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The Primacy of Economics over Politics: The acceptance of micro-economic assumptions 
and the analogy of cities as firms in a competitive marketplace leads to some critical 
political themes. 

The first is that economics holds primacy over politics in urban policy-making. 
Traditional urban politics emphasized ethnic and interest group politics in the distribution 
of urban services. Like the public choice model that informs it,“ the economic model 
emphasizes growth -- in this case economic growth. More economic growth leads to a 
stronger tax base, which creates greater revenues to finance new services; or so the 
argument goes. While the economic model has helped explain many tendencies within 
urban policy making it has exaggerated the underlying consensus of urban politics and 
underestimated the contentiousness of the policies the model would prescribe. There is an 
implication that economic growth will depoliticize the urban system by expanding the public 
pie. But while development does change the patterns of politics it does not depoliticize the 
system as Peterson implies. 

Where the model does seem to have room for political negotiation in the distribution 
and redistribution of the effects of development (both positive and negative effects) -- but 


only where the demand for central business district space is strong and coalitions are 


40 It should be remembered, that the debate Tiebout was participating in pre-dated the public choice 
literature of the late 1960s [the George Mason school]. That debate focused on the optimal size of cities for 
greatest efficiency in the delivery of public services. The Pareto point would be the where increasing population 
crossed the line of decreasing cost per unit of public service delivered. This point of diminishing return was 
thought to be well below the scale of present day New York, Chicago or Los Angeles. 
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mobilized to take advantage of it. San Francisco and Boston in housing*’, San Francisco 
in terms of overall planning and inclusionary zoning,” Burlington, Vt., again in housing, 


Jersey City in attempts to limit the financial burdens of infrastructure development. The 


patterns of "progressive communities“ operating within the matrix of competing cities do 


offer evidence that politics still has some roll -- beyond mere budgetary issues -- in 


influencing the over-arching agenda of development. 


The Isolation of Cities: Tied in with the competitive market of cities as firms and the 
primacy of economic over politics is the ultimate issue for students of urban political 
movements: are cities isolated political systems or arenas in which larger social forces 
express their political agenda. I short, the economic model draws its fundamental themes 
from the open nature of the urban economy. But it makes no similar assumption toward an 
open political system. There are there links among cities, or better stated among groups 
among cities, that manifest themselves within cities pursuing different strategies depending 
on the city. The economic model has always underestimated the political interaction of 
urban life -- indeed, it must, since it assumes the preeminence of micro-economics and the 


discrete nature of cities. But it was never true that afro-nationalist movement in Chicago 


41 Muzzio and Bailey, op.cit. 


42 Richard DeLeon, Left Coast City: San Francisco and Progressive Politics, 


43 Peter Clavel The Progressive City (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1986) 
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and Atlanta, Detroit and Oakland, New York and Montgomery were separate. Today, it 
is not true that the lesbian and gay rights movement, the pressing of an Asian and Latino 
agenda and other identity movements are discrete from city to city. 

The great irony here is that the entire political-economy model proceeds from Norton 
Long’s initial re-coinage of Weber’s description of urban politics as being an "Unwalled 
City." The end point though seems to be a model of a City open economically but closed 
politically. 

Even among the critics of the political economy model, still largely working within 
the model, have become victims of at least this aspect of the economism. The "urban 
transformation-ists," if you will, properly pursued the politics of the price-shift that would 
naturally follow urban transformation. The uneven distribution of the negative 
consequences of growth against class, space and group became the focus of their work. 
Neighborhood politics and community mobilization were thus incorporated into the 
economic model. But these studies were largely case by case, neighborhood by 
neighborhood, rarely cross community and even more rarely across cities (Though 


Mollenkopf’s The Contested City is an exception in looking at the effects of federal urban 


renewal programs in several cities.) Identity was sometimes incorporated into the economic 


model through this channel, but it largely had to do with Latino or African identity as a pole 


of political mobilization played out in neighborhood politics as "losers" in the economic 


change associated with urban transformation. 
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Part IV: 
A Response to the Economic Model: 
Identity Networks: 


The attempt here is to draw from "identity" as described in social organization theory an 
alternative "metaphor" to the political-economic "metaphor" now at the center of research 
on urban policy and politics. This model, initially a testable hypothesis that had achieved 
some explanatory power has now become a normative model, used by many policy-makers 
to justify economic development being the highest priority of local public policy. It has the 
advantage of being coherent [in the technical sense] and, somewhat correspondent [but not 
exhaustive]. And it is eminently practical in that in operation it challenges no established 
power except those in declining economic sectors. 

Regardless of the outcome of the debate on the predictiveness of the model, there 
are implications to it that in and of themselves necessarily render subservient the effects of 
identity and on politics in the urban setting. For our purposes the modei may explain some 
of the intersection points of economic change with the lesbian and gay rights movement, but 
it cannot explain much about motivation, strategies, target issues, symbol manipulation, 
emotional vesting and other aspects of social movements. Even the most casual reader of 
the metropolitan press see clearly that much political behavior associated with the gay rights 


movement is not comprehended by this "economism" model. The core argument of this 


t 
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paper is that the gay and lesbian rights movement is at least a bounding case on the 
comprehensiveness of the economism model of urban politics. It suggests, in fact, that most 
social movements are bounding cases. Alternatives, or a broader perspective, is needed. 
The alternative metaphor to be presented here is based on the social organization theory 
notion of "Identity" merged with another concept from that tradition -- "Network." [See 


Table I for an Outline of the two models/metaphors]. 
A SCHEMATIC OF AN IDENTITY-NETWORK MODEL: 
To draw the distinction most starkly, five themes of this identity model are offered to 


illustrate the differences with the "unified economic" model: 


Cities in Networks of Aligned Political Identities: An analysis of politics in an urban setting 


based on identity reorients the link between space and Bea, The "economism" model 


emphasized space as commodity and urban politics as being a different "game" from city to 
city. But identities are not parcels of land or specific locations whose value is tied to value 
added capacity. Nor do they need local reaffirmation and support as a pre-condition to 


political action in a time of mass media and rapid personal communications.“ Rather, 


“4 As it pertains to the lesbian and gay rights movement, the almost spontaneous uprisings now dubbed 
"Stonewall Uprising" and the White Night Riots illustrate the interaction of identity, events and rapid 
communications. See Duberman's Stonewall, and Dave Thomas’ work on the White Night events. 


e. 
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they emerge and are defined in contention with other identities, necessarily moving across 
borders as networks of symbols, communications and transportation bring people together 
or apart. 

Partly because of the differing size of the "out" lesbian and gay community [except 
in a few cities], and its varying power in different cities, seeing it less as an interest group 
(though it certainly can be seen that way) than as a cross-city alignment of individuals and 
groups in alliance through an identity has utility. It may in fact be the small size of the gay 
community in some parts of the country -- at least as a political force -- that requires it to 


move in a cross-city network form. 


This "network" aspect of the model has roots in political science* and organization 


theory in general. Susan D. Phillips, has used more sophisticated network analysis than is 


suggested here in her assessment of its applicability to women’s groups in Canada (Phillips, 
1991). She notes: 


An inter-organizational network is constructed by finding the 
ties between all organizations in a population based on a 
specified type of relation. It is not necessary that an actor in a 
network be connected to every other actor, but merely that it 
is linked to at least one other member which is connected to 
others.“ 


The attraction of identity and network theory in this current analysis is that it allows 


45 Though it is largely forgotten now, Harrison White reminds us that V.O. Key touched on networks of 
individuals almost as kinship relations within the one party dominated system of the mid century South. 


46 Ibid., p.759. 
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for interest group mobilization but also takes into account residual and unmobilized [latent?] 


interests through identity. Given the ’underground’ aspects of much of gay organization 


(mailing lists and political fund-raising lists are tightly controlled, for example) this is 


particularly important. Further, it has shown substantial utility in comprehending social 
patterns that may never quite get to the institutional stage but which endure beyond 
temporary convenience. It has been used, for example, to describe emerging corporate 
forms (Miles and Snow, 1992) and the management of debt capacity in urban development 
policy (Bailey, 1993). The common assumption of network theory regardless of its 
sophistication in application is the informality of horizontal links, that move through and 


across hierarchies, institutions and organizations (Powell, 1990) -- and we might add, cities. 


Cities on a Common Political Plane, Each a Setting for Political Action: Identities thus are 
not products of urban politics so much as phenomena that form and find expressions within 
the urban setting. They "present themselves" through individual and group activity supported 
by an identity network. The movement and deep agenda is the same regardless of city; but 
in different cities, politics is around different agendas that are locally specific. That does 
not mean that the politics are separate-- as in the opposition to a particular arterial highway 
or office tower -- only adaptive to local political powers, opportunities and levers of political 
influence. Thus, "gay politics" in one area may focus on AIDS prevention and social 


support, in another, school curricula, in another on women’s shelters, in another in attempts 
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to create "lesbian/gay" electoral districts. There is though a "deep agenda" in identity 
politics which presents itself in local policy agendas. 

Seen in this light, cities then are "nodes" in identity networks, or maybe more 
accurately, the expression of gay/lesbian identity through issues and groups are nodes in the 
identity network. It is the identity that drives the politics. Maybe a way to conceptualize 


this notion is to think of it as a topological map in which contours of identity rise and fall 


across 4 a political plane. Hills and mountains could represent various intensities of 


expression and different "geologies" of issues, Clearer still would be to contrast this topology 
with the bounded and separated group game that has served as so common a metaphor in 


urban political analysis. 


Urban Space as an Arena for Identity Development: The economism model of cities sees 
urban space primarily for its economic value -- space arranged for production or 
consumption -- ultimately defined in its relation to the economic function and specialization 
of the city. But sociologists (Gottdienner for example) and many urban political 
geographers have fought this conceptualization of urban space. Urban studies informed by 
social movement studies, and critical economic studies have come to view urban space less 
in terms of economic function and more as a ecology of identity havens and investments (in 
the psychodynamic sense). Applying social constructionism to political geography some 


have attempted to reconceptualize urban space as an historic idea that changes over time. 
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Still others see the same objects of urban space as different to different groups. 

The intent here is not to open this question too broadly but simply to show the 
mounting theoretical complexity in viewing urban space. What is clear is that the pure 
economic function of space is only one part of a total picture. 


Some of the original works on "gay/lesbian" history and politics discussed cities as 


"safe havens" for sexual minorities.*” Whether this is true or not, urban space does have 


a bearing on gay politics, particularly in the present framework of analysis. Identity, growing 
from contingency and contention with other identities would certainly find greater 
refinement with urban space. Empirically also, to the degree data is available, lesbians and 
gay men tend to either live in or feel more comfortable in self-identifying in urban areas.* 
Castells [actually Karen Murphy’s] work (1983) on the relation of the gay male community 
to space in San Francisco has opened a debate within political geography on the role of the 
gay community in residential and thus political patterns in cities (Knoff, 1990; Adler and 
Brenner, 1991[?]) . 


For whatever reasons, identity and urban space are linked among gay men and lesbians. 


47 Stephen O. Murray's work for example, Social Theory/Homosexual Realities, (Gai Saber Press). 


48 There are clear residential patterns among lesbians and gay men. An analysis of 45,000 individuals 
donating funds to social or political groups of "gay/lesbian" identity in New York City has shown specific 
concentrations in upwards of 8 neighborhoods in New York City -- 4 in Manhattan, 2 in Brooklyn, 2 in Queens, 
One in the Bronx and One on Staten Island. This is in addition to a dozen other clusters of g/1 populations. 
Official Submissions, New York City Districting Commission, New York, New York, 1989. 


. 
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The Primacy of Identity and Politics over Economics: One outcome of the hegemony of the 
economic model in urban politics was the ensuing debate over political autonomy, (or 
political liquidity) left in the dynamics of local politics. The debate slowed a headlong rush 
to economic determinism in urban politics. Even writers using "regime analysis" (Stone, 
199?; Elkin, 1989) who had tried to broaden the economic framework by combining interest 
group analysis with historical analysis, still saw economic function as the pole around which 
politics (the emergence and transformation of regimes to them) occurred. 

Identity politics, and identity networks has a different if varied relationship between 
politics and economics. While expressions of some social movements clearly have economic 
basses in post-industrial politics, or focus on economic patterns that have social effect (the 
environmental movement for example) none concede economics as being the primary 
motivator in politics. Identity politics in particular sees deeper motivations to politics. 

To emphasize the point: my argument is not that economic factors are unimportant 


but that the hegemony economics has claimed for urban politics has gone too far. While 


explaining much in the area of development policy, the model is insufficiently potent to 


relegate all other political phenomena whether tied directly to economic change or 
completely separate from it as "post industrial politics." Identity is not at the periphery but 


at the core of urban life. 


Open Economy/Open Politics: Finally, and coming back to the beginning: The economism 
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model assumed and is based on an open economy model of urban politics, but a discrete 
and isolated model of urban political behavior. There may be commonalities in the politics 
of Chicago and Houston, Rochester and Seattle or even Paris and New York for that matter 
but these are largely ascribed today as aspects of economic function and change. 
Concessions are made to history, patterns of emigration and intergovernmental relations but 
individual events are unique. 

The identity model outlined here assumes both an open economy and an open 
political system. It does not preclude neighborhood and community based politics that 
challenge the effects of larger economic trends on localities, but sees urban politics as going 
beyond such phenomena. Symbols and people move as fast or faster than capital and skills. 
If cities could once be described as "sandboxes" for developers so too they are arenas for 


identity politics. The city walls came down both economically and politically. 


Conclusion: 
Complementary Metaphors in the Urban Setting: 


This paper started with a simple observation: That within American politics, the lesbian and 
gay rights movement has had its most dramatic impact in the urban setting. Yet, the 
dominant school of urban politics -- following Swanstrom, what we night call urban 


economism -- has little to say about this or, for that manner, many other politically active 
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social movements. That school’s language, categories and assumptions are not really 
prepared to structure or illuminate experience motivated by non-market rationales. Its 
analytical mode which sees cities as discrete arenas for local politics necessarily marginalizes 
social movements even if national in scope. 

The core argument of this paper is that the gay and lesbian rights movement is at 
least one bounding case on the comprehensiveness of this dominant political-economy model 
of urban politics and policy. It suggests, in fact, that most social movements are bounding 
cases. And since Peterson himself, known outside of urban politics primarily as a scholar 
on education policy, considered his model not particularly applicable to education, it may 
well be that the urban economism model works only in the domain of economic and 
development policy. 

Not as replacement, but as complement, an alternative metaphor is offered here: 
one of identity networks. This alternative metaphor can comprehend the psychological and 
developmental aspects of identity, but sees identity as more than psychoanalytic culmination. 
It sees identity resting in and formulated through actions which are observable to the social 
scientist. Social construction comes in through the meaning others invest in a "Name," 
signifying the identity. Unlike the geographically specific references to city politics in the 


economism model, identity networks cross city lines -- have no 'city limits" -- but find 


expression principally in urban settings. There is no city politics, only politics in an urban 


setting. 
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If there is specialization in this alternative metaphor it is in the mode of expression - 
- issues chosen, strategies pursued -- that are adaptive to local politics. But this is not an 
outgrowth of location advantages or market maximizing rationales but the array of 
institutions and political forces to be confronted. 


The point is not to argue for the replacement of the economism model, but to assert 


its limits, and offer a complementary mechanism through which other political experience 


can be comprehended. If indeed we are to move toward a unitary model of politics and 
policy-making in the urban setting, it must incorporate the political effects of identity and 
post-modern forms of social mobilization -- the lesbian and gay rights movement among 


them. 


| 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The role of Congress in shaping U.S. foreign and defense policy has 
attracted growing attention over the past two decades as members of 
Congress, both individually and collectively, have sought a more proactive 
role in the policymaking process. The end of the Cold War could bolster 
congressional policymaking leverage, particularly on security issues where 
Executive branch officials are less likely to receive the benefit of the doubt in 
making arguments based on national security grounds. Thus, understanding 
how the executive and legislative branches interact in the policymaking 
process is important to understanding contemporary U.S. security 
policymaking.! 


This paper analyzes the choice of analytical models that are available 
for explaining the Executive-Legislative interaction in key U.S. security policy 
arenas. The existing models and conceptual approaches tend to fall into two 


levels of analysis: those that explain Executive-Legislative interaction at the 


institutional level, and those that focus on the internal politics of the 
American policymaking process. Many scholars and others rely explicitly or 
implicitly on one of two models to explain the outcomes of the U.S. security 
policymaking process. One approach, that is called the "invitation to 
struggle" perspective in this paper, highlights the institutional competition 
that often arises between the Congress and the Executive over important 
foreign and defense policy issues. The other approach, known as the 
bureaucratic politics model, tends to focus on internal bargaining among key 
bureaucratic players in the policymaking process. The general popularity of 


IThe changing nature of Executive-Legislative relations in the foreign and defense policy areas 
has stimulated a series of scholarly assessments and commentaries in recent years. For example, 
these works include: Barry M. Blechman, The Politics of National Security: Congress and U.S. 
Defense Policy (Oxford University Press, 1990); Eileen Burgin, "Congress and Foreign Policy: 
The Misperceptions," in Congress Reconsidered, eds. Lawrence C. Dodd and Bruce I. 
Oppenheimer (CQ Press, 1993): 333-363; James M. Lindsay and Randall B. Ripley, "Foreign and 
Defense Policy in Congress: A Research Agenda for the 1990s," Legislative Studies Quarterly 17 
(August 1992): 417-449; Thomas E. Mann, ed. A Question of Balance: The President, the 
Congress, and Foreign Policy (The Brooking Institution, 1990; and Gerald Felix Warburg, 
Conflict and Consensus: The Struggle between Congress and the President over Foreign 
Policymaking (Harper & Row, 1989). 


the bureaucratic politics model devised by Allison and Halperin for 
explaining U.S. security policymaking has overshadowed the need for models 
that can broaden the focus on internal processes to include forms of 
Executive-Legislative interaction that frequently shape presidential options 
and choices. 


This paper begins with an overview of the main factors that account 
for the resurgent role of Congress over the past two decades in attempting to 
shape the nature of U.S. security policy decisions. The following section 
analyzes how well the predominant policymaking models account for 
multifaceted nature of Executive-Legislative interaction in the security policy 
area. Next, several alternative models and approaches, that mainly have 
been used in explaining domestic policymaking, are explored to determine 
whether they offer any advantages for understanding contemporary U.S. 
security policymaking. Finally, the paper concludes with the author's 
assessment of the current state-of-the-art in conceptual models for 
understanding how Executive-Legislative interactions helps to shape U.S. 
foreign and defense policy. 


Il. EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE INTERACTION IN CONTEMPORARY U.S. 
SECURITY POLICYMAKING 


This paper defines Executive-Legislative interaction in the security 
policy area as the range of direct and indirect forms of interaction in the 
policymaking process that occur among the President, the foreign policy and 
defense establishments, and the Congress. The term "interaction" is used in 
place of relationship to emphasize the more interactive nature of 
policymaking activities that often occurs between members of Congress and 
the Executive branch when politically salient issues are being considered. 


The Resurgent Role of Congress 


Despite the lively debate among scholars and practitioners that has 
transpired over the role of Congress in shaping U.S. foreign and defense 
policy in recent years, a surprising degree of consensus exists on what factors 
account for the resurgent role of Congress. But this intellectual convergence 
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is offset by fundamental disagreements on whether Congress has had a 
substantial effect on U.S. security policymaking and whether its greater 
involvement in the policymaking process has been for the better. 


Most observers agree that the Vietnam War and Watergate were the 
seminal events that led Congress to assume a much more assertive role in 
the foreign and defense policy areas vis-a-vis the president.2 Congressional 
frustration with its relatively passive role resulted in a series of legislated 
measures aimed at constraining the wide latitude that Congress had conceded 


to the president and Executive branch agencies in formulating U.S. security 


policy. Some of the key measures that strengthened the role of Congress vis- 
a-vis the president included: 


e Cooper-Church Amendment (1971)--Denied funds to introduce U.S. 
troops into Laos or Thailand. 


e Case Act (1972)--Required the president to report all executive 
agreements to Congress for review. 


e War Powers Resolution (1973)--Requires the president to notify 
Congress within 48 hours of sending U.S. troops into combat, and requires the 
troops to be withdrawn after 60 days unless Congress has voted to declare war. 


e Arms Export Control Act (1974)--Gives Congress 30 calendar days to 
review major proposed arms sales and the opportunity to vote down the sales 
by a concurrent resolution approved by both chambers. 


e Hughes-Ryan Amendment (1974)--Requires that Congress be 
regularly informed about covert operations and calls for the president to 
certify the necessity of all such operations before receiving funding. 


2William Schneider has provided an insightful analysis of the breakdown of the U.S. foreign 
policy consensus in the wake of the Vietnam War. His analysis suggests that whatever 
consensus had existed through much of the postwar period fell victim to the growing 
ideological polarization among elites and public disenchantment concerning U.S. foreign policy. 
William Schneider, "Public Opinion," in The Making of America’s Soviet Policy, ed. Joseph S. 
Nye, Jr. (Yale University Press, 1984), 11-35. 


e Clark Amendment (1976)--Specifically prohibited covert assistance to 
the Angolan rebels.3 


Equally important changes in the distribution of power within 
Congress were occurring concurrently with the new legislation reasserting the 
prerogatives of Congress in the foreign policymaking process. Along with 
the new laws, the congressional reforms of the early 1970s ensured that the 
nature of Executive-Legislative interaction was irrevocably changed. The 
internal changes substantially diffused congressional power among many 
legislators, especially in the House of Representatives, at the expense of the 
committee chairs and party leadership in Congress. 


The House reforms most relevant to the foreign policy process 
included: an end to the administrative choke hold that committee chairs held 
over their committee members, creation of more subcommittees, 
independent staff personnel and jurisdictional identities for subcommittees, 
and guaranteed staff assistance for the minority party. The changes in the 
Senate were somewhat slower in coming and more subtle, but no less 
significant in terms of significantly decentralizing the power to participate in 
policymaking issues among a wider range of legislators.4 In addition, both 
chambers benefited from major improvements in analytical capabilities 
available to the Congress that offered greater confidence in challenging 
Executive branch policies.in the defense and foreign policy areas.° 


3This list was derived from several sources including Thomas E. Cronin, "President, Congress, 
and American Foreign Policy," in The Domestic Sources of American Foreign Policy: Insights 
and Evidence, eds. Charles W. Kegley, Jr. and Eugene R. Wittkopf (St. Martins Press, 1988), 156; 
Thomas M. Franck and Edward Weisband, Foreign Policy by Congress (Oxford University Press, 
1979), 149-150; and Warburg, Conflict and Consensus: 50-52. 


4Steven S. Smith, "New Patterns of Decisionmaking in Congress," in The New Direction in 
American Politics, eds. John E. Chubb and Paul E. Peterson (The Brookings Institution, 1985), 
212-217; and see David C. Morrison, "Chaos on Capitol Hill," National Journal (September 27, 
1986): 2302-2307, for a description of how the decentralization of congressional power has 
greatly increased the amount of review that Congress, and its staff personnel, undertakes in the 
defense budgeting and oversight process. 


5See Blechman, The Politics of National Security: 42-43. 


One effect of the reforms, for better or for worse, was to make foreign 
policy very accessible to regular members of Congress so that the Hill 
"barons" were unable to dominate their committees. But, neither could they 


automatically deliver their committee's support to support bold or 
controversial foreign policy efforts. Drischler has characterized this basic 
change in the following way: 


In the post-Vietnam, post-Watergate period, rank and file members 
have access to information, staff resources, and personal expertise not 
available to their predecessors. They also see political benefits from 
taking highly visible leadership roles on foreign policy issues such as 
Central America and arms control, which were not as readily available 
in earlier days. Members in both Houses are now free agents and 
their votes are not effectively deliverable by anybody.® 


The congressional reforms, therefore, created a_ legislative 
environment that now rewards "policy entrepreneurship" over committee 
apprenticeship and that makes the task of exercising party or committee 
leadership more problematical.’ The broader implications for Executive- 
Legislative interaction in security policymaking is that these changes 
potentially expanded the "scope of conflict," in the words of E. E. 
Schattschneider, by enlarging the number of participants that are likely to 
become involved in any important policy issue.8 Thus, after the early 1970s, 
the prospect for reaching Executive-Legislative harmony on controversial 
foreign policy issues is significantly affected by the continuing failure to 
establish a post-Vietnam foreign policy consensus and by the fragmentation 
of power on Capitol Hill. 


6Alvin Paul Drischler, "Foreign Policy Making on the Hill," The Washington Quarterly 8 
(Summer 1985): 168. 


7On the nature of policy entrepreneurship, see David E. Price, The Congressional Experience: A 
View from the Hill (Westview Press, 1992), 57-59. 


8E. E. Schattschneider, The Semisovereign People: A Realist'’s View of Democracy in America 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), 3-4. 


Executive-Legislative Interaction in Selected Issue-areas 

Understanding how the president, the bureaucracy, and Congress 
interact in formulating U.S. security policy requires an examination of 
different issue-areas because the relative leverage of the policymaking actors 
can vary significantly from one type of security policy issue to another type. 
This subsection illustrates the multifaceted nature of Executive-Legislative 
interaction with reference to some key issue areas: how the president has 
dealt with Congress on the use of military forces abroad, how Congress has 
responded to the president's submission of key arms control and security- 
related treaties, what actions Congress has taken on selected weapon system 
programs, and finally, how Congress has affected key arms sales and weapon 
technology transfers. 


Use of military force. Despite the intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution to limit the powers of the executive, the presidency has steadily 
acquired substantial powers for committing American forces into hostile 
situations. The War Powers Resolution, which Congress passed in 1973, has 
proven to be ineffectual over the past two decades in dealing with chief 
executives who are determined preserve presidential authority and 
prerogatives related to committing military forces into a threatening 
situation. 


The problem of making use of the War Powers Resolutions stems not 
only from ambiguities in its provisions, which provides loopholes for the 
president, but also from basic reluctance of most in Congress to accept the 
political responsibility for second-guessing the president in a situation where 
American lives might be at stake.? Table 1 reveals, that in spite of major 
congressional debates that often arise when the president sends U.S. troops 
abroad to a potentially hostile location, no clear evidence exists that the 
Executive branch actions have been seriously affected by the War Powers 


?Robert A. Katzmann, "War Powers: Toward a New Accommodation,” in A Question of 
Balance:, 56-57. 
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Table 1. Major U.S. military force actions, 1975 to 1993. 


For ion 


Mayaguez crew 
rescue mission 


1980 lranian hostage 
rescue mission 


1983-84 U.S. troop deployment 
in Lebanon 


Grenada invasion 


1987-88 Kuwaiti tanker 
reflagging operations 


Panama invasion 


Gulf War (Desert 
Shield/Desert Storm) 


1992-93 Somalia relief 
mission 


Executive-legislative interaction 


Ford submits notification to Congress 
under the War Powers resolution 
after hostilities had ended. 


Cater submits a report 2 days after 
U.S. troops withdraw from Iran. 


Reagan and House speaker O'Neill 
reach a compromise extending the 
presence of U.S. troops in Beirut but 
Congress does not press hard on the 
need for a War Powers response. 


Reagan pledges to remove all 
U.S. troops from Grenada prior 

to the 90 day limit while Congress 
make an effort to pass resolutions 
demanding a report consistent 
with the War Powers Resolution. 


Partisan debate prevents the Senate 
from pressing Reagan fora War 
Power Resolution acts. The U.S. 
engagement in deliberate hostilities 
appears ambiguous. 


Bush consults with Congress just 
before military operations begin, 
War Powers not invoked 


Following intense debates, the Senate 
and House vote to authorize the use of 
U.S. military force in executing the UN 
Security Council resolution to end the 
Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. 


House passes resolution endorsing 
U.S. participation in UN operations, 
Senate resolution is stalled 


(The main sources for Tables 1 to 4 are The Congressional Quarterly Almanac, selected years, 
and the Congress and Foreign Policy series written annually by the Congressional Research 
Service (CRS) and published by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as well as other sources 


referenced in this paper.) 
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Resolution, especially given the extreme lengths that each administration has 
undertaken to avoid invoking the resolution. 


As things stand now, most in Congress seem largely content to use the 
War Powers Resolution as little more than a constitutional marker for 
highlighting the relevance of Congress in a situation where American troops 
might be engaging in combat. In some cases, Congress even seems to use the 
debate over the whether the resolution should be invoked as a way to avoid 
addressing the politically more difficult questions raised by U.S. military force 
operating abroad. For example, the Kuwaiti tanker reflagging operation 
continued for almost 2 years without generating a conclusive congressional 
response.!0 


Arms control and security-related treaties. Both the Constitution and 
tradition have given Congress, and particularly the Senate, an important role 
in ratifying or endorsing international treaties. Of course, presidents have 
often used executive agreements as an easier means to establish international 
agreements. But the opportunities for circumventing congressional review 
in this manner is difficult given the 1972 Case Act that requires that executive 
agreements be submitted to Congress. 


Table 2 provides a good illustration of the changing nature of 
Executive-Legislative interaction over the past two decades. The strategically 
important ABM Treaty involved very little congressional input during the 
treaty negotiations and a relatively minimal review and debate in the treaty 
ratification process. In comparison, starting in the mid-1970s members of 
Congress began to exert much greater leverage over the treaty process. For 
example, the SALT II Treaty proposed by Carter was withdrawn largely 
because of a strong congressional opposition to a treaty that many legislators 
believed was disadvantageous to the United States.1!_ Similarly, the 1987 


10David Locke Hall, The Reagan Wars: A Constitutional Perspective on War Powers and the 
Presidency (Westview Press, 1991), 255-262. 


11For a definitive analysis of the SALT II Treaty debates, see Dan Caldwell, The Dynamics of 
Domestic Politics and Arms Control: The SALT II Treaty Ratification Debate (University of 
South Carolina Press, 1991). 
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ABM reinterpretation debate highlighted the substantial power that members 
of Congress, such as Senator Nunn (D-Ga.), can successfully wield in taking 
on the Executive branch.!2 


Other representative patterns of how Congress approaches 
policymaking are illustrated in Table 2. In many cases, Congress has exerts its 
influence by attaching congressional conditions and declarations to the 
proposed treaties. At the same time, Congress is usually careful to defeat 
"killer" amendments offered by congressional opponents of a treaty, such as 
the controversial 1978 Panama treaties. Finally, the recent movement 
toward a comprehensive test ban (CTB) is largely the result of a Senate 


Table 2. Key arms control and security-related treaties, 1972 to 1993. 


Date Treaty Conaressional role 


1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Senate approves (88-8) 
(ABM) Treaty 


1972 Strategic Arms Limitation Senate approves resolution (88-2) 
Treaty (SALT 1) but also passes Jackson amendment 
requiring full equality in all future 
U.S.-USSR offensive nuclear limitations 


Threshold Test Ban Treaty Treaty withdrawn from Senate 

and the Peaceful Nuclear consideration because of lack of 

Explosives Treaty congressional support; Senate finally 
approves revised treaties (98-0) in 1990. 


Panama Canal Treaties Senate approves the treaties (68-32 
vote for each treaty) with several major 
“reservations” but no amendments. 


1979-80 SALT II Treaty Carter withdraws treaty from Senate 
consideration because of strong 
domestic opposition and deterioration 
of U.S.-USSR relations following 
Afganistan invasion. 


Reinterpretation debate Congress rejects Reagan administration 


12 Highlighting concerns about the possible negative consequences on the congressional reole in 
treaty-making, Nunn and his supporters in the Senate were able to defeat the Reagan 
administration's sustained effort to reinterpret the ABM Treaty to permit greater leeway in 
testing spaced-based strategic defense systems. See Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. and Pat M. Holt, 
Invitation to Struggle: Congress, the President, and Foreign Policy (CQ Press, 1992), 78-83. 
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on the ABM Treaty effort to reinterpret the ABM Treaty 
provisions to permit greater SDI testing 


Intermediate-Range Senate approves (93-5) 
Forces (INF) Treaty 


Conventional Forces in Senate approves (90-4) with 
Europe (CFE) Treaty several congressional conditions 
and declarations. 


Strategic Arms Reduction Senate approves (93-6) with 
Treaty (START 1) several congressional conditions 
and declarations but no amendments. 


1992-93 Comprehensive Test Ban Hatfield amendment imposing temporary 
(CTB) commitment nuclear testing halt leads Clinton to 
adopt a no-first-test policy. 


1993 Open Skies Treaty Senate approves with conditions. 


initiative in the treaty-making area. The Hatfield amendment, that pressured 
both the Bush and Clinton administrations into making a firm commitment 
to a nuclear testing moratorium that neither administration was anxious to 
adopt. 


Congressional action on selected weapon system programs. The 
history of congressional action on major weapon system programs (Table 3) 
also is richly illustrative of how members of Congress often attempt to 
achieve their objectives using indirect methods. Congress has usually 
authorized and appropriated funds for most U.S. nuclear and conventional 
weapon systems with only modest changes to the administration's funding 
requests. And, as a rule, Congress as a whole is very reluctant to accept the 
responsibility (and the domestic political risk) of killing a weapon system 
program outright. Instead, Congress often applies various pressures on the 
Executive branch in an effort to get the Defense Department to withdraw or to 


substantially revise the controversial weapon system program.!% 


Certain high visibility programs (nuclear weapons programs and 
expensive or technically troubled conventional weapon systems) tend to 
attract the attention of congressional "policy entrepreneurs," and their 


13See James M. Lindsay, Congress and Nuclear Weapons (The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1991), 116-122. 
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nongovernmental political supporters, who become strongly committed for 
or against proceedings with a particular weapons program. Their reasons are 
likely to be a complex mixture including personal political visibility, policy 
interests, constituency interests, and/or broader political party interests). 


Hence, in recent years, members of Congress have actually taken the lead in 
initiating or redirecting major U.S. weapon system programs. A good 
example is the Midgetman ICBM that was initiated in 1983 with strong 
pressure from a small group of legislators under the leadership of Rep. Les 
Aspin (D-Wis.) and Albert Gore (D-Tenn.).14 Similarly, the congressional 
refusal to allow the Defense Department to terminate the B-1 bomber and V- 
22 Osprey aircraft (see Table 3) shows how small groups of highly motivated 
legislators can out-maneuver top Executive branch decisions, particularly if 
the legislators can build alliances with like-minded groups within the 
Defense Department. 


14See Lindsay, Congress and Nuclear Weapons, 100-103; and John C. Baker, Missile Politics: 
The Influence of Executive-Legislative Interaction on U.S. Land-based Strategic Missile 
Policymaking, 1981-1991, Ph.D. Dissertation (Columbia University, forthcoming). 
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Table 3. Congressional action on selected weapon system programs, 1971-93. 


Date 
1971 


1979-88 


1983-88 


1983-88 


1990-92 


Weapon system program 


Safeguard Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) system 


B-1 strategic bomber program 


and the revised B-1B variant 


MX ICBM system 


Midgetman ICBM system 


Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) program 


Anti-satellite (ASAT) weapon 
program 


V-22 Osprey vertical takeoff 


aircraft program 


Missile Defense program 


B-2 strategic bomber system 


Congressional action 


Senate narrowly fails to vote 
against proceeding with ABM 
program (50-51); first significant 
congressional challenge to 

a major weapon system. 


House supporters sustain B-1 
program despite cancellation 
by Carter; Reagan later initiates 
procurement of the B-1B. 


Congress support for MX ICBM 
steadily declines after Reagan 
cancels multiple shelter basing 
plan without devising a more 
survivable basing mode. 


House and Senate moderates 
impose legislation forcing DOD 
to begin developing a mobile 
single-warhead ICBM system. 


Without basically changing 
the SDI program, Congress 
frequently cuts back budget 
requests and imposes certain 
program restrictions. 


ASAT opponents in Congress 
impose a ban on an USAF 
interceptor; Air Force eventually 
stops requesting funds. 


Congress rejects Secretary of 
Defense's efforts to terminate 
the program. 


Congressional moderates craft a 
compromise plan that supplants 
Bush administration's GPALS 
with a plan to deploy ground- 
based defenses against limited 
ballistic missile attacks that is 
consistent with the ABM Treaty. 


Congressional resistance 
contributes to Bush decision to 
sharply curtail B-2 procurement. 


1989-91 
| 
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Table 4. Congressional action on selected arms sales and weapon technology 
transfers, 1974-92. 


1991-92 


Proposed transaction Congressional action 


Military assistance program 
to Turkey 


U.S. arms sales to Jordan 
(Hawk air defense missiles) 


AWACS aircraft sales to Iran 


“Package sale" of military 
aircraft to Israel, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia 


AWACS aircraft sales to 
Saudi Arabia 


Military assistance to the 
Contra rebels 


U.S. arms sales to Jordan 
& Saudi Arabia (Stinger 
portable air defense missiles) 


U.S. arms sales to Jordan 
(Stingers, Hawks, aircraft) 


U.S. arms sales to Saudi 
Arabia (F-15 fighters and 
air-to-surface missiles) 


FS-X fighter technology 
transfer accord with Japan 


Weapons dismantlement 
assistance to the former 
Soviet republics 


Congressional aid cut-off 
following Cyprus invasion 


Congressional opposition results in 
assurances that missiles will be fixed at 
locations that do not threaten Israel. 


Senators extract strict conditions on the 
the delivery and use of the airborne 
warning and control aircraft. 


Arms sales approved by Senate 
following major debates. 


Presidential lobbying and agreement 
to conditions on AWACS transfers 
results in Senate approval (52-48) 


Boland amendment bans U.S. aid 
to the Contras; NSC staffers devise 
a covert funding plan. 


Congressional concern over 
possible terrorist use of Stingers 
leads Reagan administration to 
cancel the sale. 


Only time that Congress completely 
rejects a proposed arms package 
(Reagan never resubmits the proposal 
following Senate resolution for delay.) 


President and Congress compromise 
by dropping out the Maverick air-to- 
surface missiles from the sale. 


Congress passes strong measures 

to make the Executive branch consider 
the trade issues associated with DOD 
technology transfers (Bush vetoes). 


Nunn-Lugar amendment leads the 
Bush administration to establish a 

U.S. program to assist Russia and other 
Soviet republics to safely and securely 
eliminate weapons of mass destruction. 


Date 
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Congressional action on selected arms sales and technology transfers. 
Since the passage of the Arms Export Control Act in 1974, Congress has 
exerted an important influence on Executive branch decisions for arms sales 
and weapon technology transfers, through the use of both direct and indirect 
means. In several cases, Congress succeeded in convincing the 
administration to withdraw the proposed arms sales indefinitely or to drop a 
key item from the proposed package to make it more palatable to Congress 
(see Table 4). 


The table also highlights the political leverage that Congress can bring 
to bear on highly visible foreign policy issues, such as major arms sales or 
weapon technology transfers. The Arms Export Control Act enabled Congress 
to create a process that provides itself with leverage over Executive branch 
policy decisions that otherwise would be inaccessible to Congress.!5 For 
example, in the case of the controversial FS-X aircraft technology transfer deal 
with Japan, the Congress took the initiative in pressuring the Bush 
administration to adopt new procedures that would bring the Department of 


Commerce into the Executive branch decisionmaking process on Defense 


Department technology transfer deals.!6 For the legislators favoring this 


change, they were able to better position their internal Executive branch allies 
to address future technology transfer issues. 


Finally, Table 4 also highlights the influence that specific 
considerations can have on the final outcome. One is the president's 
personal commitment to seeing a high visibility arms sales receive 
congressional approval. Congress probably would have disapproved the 
controversial 1981 AWACS radar warning aircraft sale to Saudi Arabia if 
Reagan had not substantial involved himself in lobbying for its passage.!7 


15Warburg, Conflict and Consensus, 193-194. For a less sanguine view of whether Congress 
positively affects U.S. arms sales, see Blechman, The Politics of National Security, 131-136. 


16See the following thoughtful case studies for details, Louis Ortmayer, The U.S.-Japanese FSX 
Fighter Agreement (Pew Case Studies Center, Georgetown University, 1991), Case 350, Parts A 
and B; and U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Committe 
Print, Congress and Foreign Policy , 1989 (GPO, 1990), 39-54. 


17Warburg, Conflict and Consensus, 208-209. 
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Another consideration is the role played by powerful ethnic interest groups in 
mobilizing and supporting members of Congress to actively participate in a 
debate over a proposed arms sale or technology transfer. 


The discussion of the cases of congressional assertiveness and 
disagreement with the president should not be allowed to overshadow the 


fact that the Executive-Legislative interaction in most of the security policy 


issue-areas examined in this paper has been generally characterized by 
substantial agreement and cooperation between the two branches of 
government. For exampe, the key exceptions in the treaty-making area have 
been the Carter administration's failure to attain Senate consent to ratify the 
SALT II Treaty and the unsettled political dispute between the Reagan 
administration and Congress over the legality of reinterpreting the ABM 
Treaty. Similarly, while the AWACS and the FS-X debates were exceptionally 
contentious, most arms sales are not affected by congressional action. In 
addition, the Congress and the Executive branch have sometimes worked 
cooperatively on difficult issues such implementing the Nunn-Lugar act to 
provide U.S. assistance to the former Soviet republics for nuclear and 
chemical weapons eliminations. Thus, unlike the initial issue-area 
concerning the use of force aboard, where the president refuses to 
acknowledge a significant policymaking role for Congress, the other three 
issue areas reflect an unsettled but basically cooperative form of Executive- 
Legislative interaction. 
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Ill. INSTITUTIONAL MODELS 


The nature of Executive-Legislative interaction in U.S. foreign and 
defense policymaking is often assessed from an institutional level of analysis. 
This section analyzes two relevant analytical approaches and models that 
both seek to explain policymaking outcomes as the result of institutional 
interaction between the presidency and "the" Congress. From this analytical 
perspective, both institutions are viewed at coherent entities, which can offer 
a much more parsimonious analytical approach compared with the internal 
politics models discussed in the next section. 


The "Invitation to Struggle" Approach 

The predominant analytical approach for analyzing Executive- 
Legislative interaction in U.S. foreign and defense policy is less a model than 
a paradigm or a basic way of viewing the interbranch relationship between 
the President and Congress. For purposes of analysis, this implicit analytical 
perspective is called the "invitation to struggle" approach. This term is 
borrowed from Edward Corwin's well-known contention that the separation 
of powers outlined in the Constitution is an "invitation to struggle for the 
privilege of directing American foreign policy."!® 


This analytical approach is the one that is most frequently adopted by 
scholars and journalists who tend to portray U.S. policymaking struggles in 
bold colors. It characterizes the U.S. foreign and defense policymaking process 
as as a fundamentally competitive process that is framed by the constitutional 
powers, explicit and implied, and historical practices. Most authors who 
write from this perspective tend to express strong normative views on the 
legitimate balance of powers between the two branches in the security policy 
area. A long-standing debates has existed over the proper role of the Congress 


18Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office and Powers, 1787-1984, fifth revised edition by 
Randall W. Bland, et. al. (New York University, 1984), 201. 
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and the presidency in conducting U.S. foreign policy and defense policy 
processes.19 


The analytical strength of the invitation to struggle approach is that it 
highlights the recurring public debates over constitutional prerogatives that 
contemporary issues often resurrect. Many of the most controversial security 
policy issues of the past two decades, such as the War Power Resolution 
debates or the 1987 debate over the White House's right to reinterpret the 
ABM Treaty, do in fact involve basic constitutional issues in one form or 
another. 


But a major weakness of this paradigm is that it views Executive- 
Legislative relations as a "zero-sum" game largely waged between the 
president and "the" Congress. This approach tends to exaggerate the amount 
of interbranch competition while downplaying their frequent cooperative 
policy experiences. In addition, the invitation to struggle is susceptible to 
taking at face value congressional or presidential declarations that 
constitutional prerogatives are at stake. In many cases, legislators or 
executive branch officials probably have an incentive to highlight the 
constitutional issues, no matter how secondary to their main interests in a 
policy dispute, because of their greater respectability in making one's case to 
the public. 


Another important weakness is that many users of the invitation to 
struggle approach is that it is often misused in practice probably because it is 
so implicit in the minds of its users. Some analysts attempt to view 
Executive-Legislative interaction in institutional terms but actually employ 
the more a detailed internal politics type of approach to explain what occurred 
in a specific policymaking incident. Hence, analytical problems tend to arise 
in this approach when the individual attempts to explain why--if the issue is 
best viewed in terms of the president vs. Congress--that it is usually resolved 
when the president's supporters in Congress finally gain (or fail to gain) 


19For example, see Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Imperial Presidency (Houghton Miffin Co., 
1989), and John Lehman, Making War: The 200-Year-Old Battle Between the President and 
Congress over How American Goes to War (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1992). 


sufficient congressional and public support to resolve the issue in the 
administration's favor. Thus, this approach can lead to analytical puzzles by 
suggesting that somehow large numbers of legislators who are allied with the 
executive branch on a particular security issue, such as the decision to use 
force in the Gulf War, are somehow not really expressing the "congressional" 
viewpoint on the issue. 


Tandem Institutions Approach. 


A more balanced and explicit model is needed at the institutional-level 
of analysis for assessing the nature of Executive-Legislative interaction in the 
security policy area. Fortunately, one is exists. The alternative model, which 
has been proposed by Mark Peterson, is known as the "tandam institutions" 
approach. 29 Peterson has made use of this analytical approach in analyzing 
the nature of institutional interaction related to American domestic 
legislative programs. He argues for rejecting presidency-centered theories 
that are often used to evaluate the outcome of the administration's legislative 
program in favor of an approach that views the president and Congress as 
more of a partnership which jointly engages in varying degrees of conflict and 
cooperation in shaping U.S. programs. 


Since the introduction of the tandam institutions concept, other 
authors have applied this approach for explaining Executive-Legislative 
interaction at the institutional level to a wide range of public policy areas 
including foreign policy issues. These authors, LeLoup and Shull, have 
created a typology of presidential-congressional policymaking that can deal 
with the full range of possible interactions, including: (1) presidential 
dominance, (2) congressional dominance, (3) consensus or cooperation, and 
(4) deadlock or extraordinary resolutions (e.g., commissions or interbranch 
summit meetings).2! The application of this tandem institutions approach to 
explaining Executive-Legislative interaction in the foreign policy area is also 


20Mark A. Peterson, Legislating Together: The White House and Capitol Hill from Eisenhower 
to Reagan (Harvard University Press, 1990), 2-12. 


21Lance T. LeLoup and Steven A. Shull, Congress and the President: The Policy Connection 
(Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1993), 9-17, 117-145. 
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validated by the earlier work of Robert Pastor who has used a similar 


"interbranch politics" for explaining the role of Congress in shaping U.S. 
foreign economic policy and for explaining U.S. policymaking toward Latin 
America.22_ Thus, even though the tandem-institution approach is still in a 
relatively early stage of development, it appears to offer a more rigorous and 
well-developed analytical approach at the institutional-level of analysis 


compared with the invitation to struggle paradigm. 


22Robert A. Pastor, Congress and the Politics of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy, 1929-1976 
(University of California Press, 1980), 49-65; and Whirlpool: U.S. Foreign Policy toward Latin 
America and the Caribbean (Princeton University Press, 1992), 104-117. 
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IV. INTERNAL POLITICS MODELS 


The nature of Executive-Legislative interaction in U.S. security policy 
also can be explained at a more detailed level of analysis by focusing on the 
internal processes and players within the U.S. political system. An individual 
might need to analyze a policymaking issue at this level of analysis either 
because of the type of question that is being asked (e.g., what did a specific 
individual or group seek a certain outcome?), or because a policymaking 
explanation will be misleading if the assessment ignores the complex 
interaction among the key internal actors that resulted in the policy outcome. 
In these instances, relying on the institutional level of analysis could produce 
misleading conclusions as to the essential cause-and-effect relationships 
associated with a policy outcome. 


In this paper, the following models and approaches are characterized as 
"internal politics" models. The predominant model in this category is the 
bureaucratic politics model. Two alternative approaches to explaining 


internal politics also will be explored in this subsection: subgovernments and 


issue networks. 


Bureaucratic Politics Model 

For the past two decades, the "bureaucratic politic model" has been 
widely used within the academic community to explain the nature of U.S. 
foreign and defense policymaking. But this model implicitly downplays the 
importance of Executive-Legislative interaction by focusing largely on the 
internal politics of the Executive branch. Does greater congressional 
assertiveness in shaping U.S. security policy raise questions about the 
continuing relevance of the bureaucratic politics model? Alternatively, does 
the bureaucratic politics approach adequately account for how powerful 
congressional factions and nongovernmental groups can affect the 
policymaking process within the Executive branch? 


The work of Graham Allison and Morton Halperin in the early 1970s 


greatly popularized the bureaucratic politics model as an approach for 
viewing U.S. security policymaking. Allison's landmark study, Essence of 
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Decision, applied alternative approaches to explaining key U.S. and Soviet 
actions during the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis. The study presented three 
conceptual models that Allison labeled Rational Actor (Model J), 
Organizational Process (Model II), and Governmental (or Bureaucratic) 
Politics (Model III). In comparison, Halperin's book, Bureaucratic Politics 
and Foreign Policy, highlighted the bureaucratic nature of U.S. governmental 
policymaking. Using the Johnson administration's 1967 decision to deployed 
an anti-ballistic missile (ABM) system as an illustrative case, Halperin 
explored how bureaucratic "pulling and hauling" often accounts for the 
puzzles associated with how U.S. foreign policy is made.?3 


In their subsequent works, the authors presented a hybrid model, 


known as the “bureaucratic politics model," that combined the governmental 


politics model with elements of the organizational process model. This 
variation on Models II and III still emphasizes the importance of a 
government's internal processes as the best explanation for its specific foreign 
and defense policy activities. 24 


From the bureaucratic perspective, governments are not seen as 
purposeful, unitary actors, as assumed by the Rational Actor model. Instead, 
the model highlights the importance of influential individuals and groups of 
"players" in shaping U.S. foreign policy decisions and actions. Hence, 
governmental decisions and actions are mainly seen as "resultants" of 
internal bargaining games among individual governmental players. The 
circle of "senior players" in making U.S. security policy includes major 
political figures with substantial access to the President and the heads of the 
major governmental organizations relevant to a specific issue, such as the 
Secretaries of State and Defense. In addition, Allison and Halperin suggest 
that the wider policymaking circle consists of "junior players" largely from 


23See Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis (Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1971); and Morton H. Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy (The 
Brooking Institution, 1974). 


24Graham T. Allison and Morton H. Halperin, “Bureaucratic Politics: A Paradigm and Some 
Policy Implications," World Politics 24 (1972), 40-79. 
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outside the Executive branch, including "congressional influentials," 
members of the press, and key interest group representatives. 


The bureaucratic politics model emphasizes the importance of an 
individual's position in shaping how a player perceives an issue and what 
stand the player takes in a policymaking game. The model captures the 
importance of bureaucratic position by highlighting the theoretical 
proposition that "where you stand depends on where you sit."*° Career 
officials are particularly likely to believe that a close connection exists between 
the health of their organization and the nation's best interests. Otherwise, 
Halperin contends that some combination of personal experiences along with 
an individual's career pattern and bureaucratic position account for a player's 
stand on specific policy issues. While these factors tend to foster distinctive 
perceptions and stands among governmental players, a set of widely shared 
images on basic U.S. national interests also helps to set bounds on the range 
of internal policy debates. 


Finally, the bureaucratic politics models also emphasizes the 
constraints that organizational routines place on governmental decisions and 
actions. These organizational constraints can affect the information available 
on national problems and the specific menu of alternatives provided to top 


policymakers. In addition, organizational routines, such as an organization's 
preexisting standard operating procedures (SOPs) are can substantially affect 
the detailed implementation of a governmental action.26 


Implications for Executive-Legislative Interaction 

The bureaucratic politics model's focus is on the President and the 
"senior players" who mainly consist of top-level administration and career 
officials in positions of power within the Executive branch. Thus, it is no 
surprise that the model takes a very narrow view of the role that Congress 
plays in shaping U.S. security policy. Allison and Halperin do credit certain 
members of Congress, and even nongovernmental actors, with being able to 


25Ibid., 48-49, and 73. 


26Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy, 139-143, and 242-243. 
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participate in Executive branch policy debates and actions. These influential 
members of Congress tend to chair the powerful congressional committees 
that have oversight responsibilities for various aspects of U.S. security policy. 


From the bureaucratic perspective, key legislators and other politically 
influential players located outside the Executive branch as considered "junior 
players" who can participate in the wider circles of the governmental 
policymaking game. Although Allison and Halperin raise the possibility that 
individual members of Congress can be important players in the 
policymaking process, most of their writings tend to characterize the 
policymaking role of Congress as an extension of the internal struggle within 
the Executive branch. For example, Halperin repeatedly highlights the 
additional bureaucratic clout that U.S. military leaders enjoy because of they 
enjoy independent access to Congress.?”_ In this sense, Congress serves as a 
court of last appeal for bureaucratic players seeking to forestall or revisit a 
presidential choice that they find unacceptable. Thus, from the bureaucratic 
perspective, Congress is viewed more as exogenous factor that mainly 
influences the policymaking process through its indirect impact on the 
Executive branch players than as an independent force capable of shaping U.S. 
security policies. 


Thus, the primary shortcoming of the bureaucratic politics model for 
explaining Executive-Legislative interactions is its presidency-centered 
perspective. Influential players in the policymaking process are essentially 
defined by their access to the president and their ability to influence his 
foreign and defense policy choices. Not surprisingly, therefore, the particular 
nature of congressional participation is not well-defined outside of the 
general catch-all concept that influential legislators are akin to "junior 
players" in the policymaking games. 


Several reasons probably account for why the bureaucratic politics 
model inadequately characterizes the role of Congress and other actors located 
outside the Executive branch. The first reason concerns the gestation of 
Allison's and Halperin's work. Ironically, about the time that the quiescent 


27Ibid., 129 and 231. 
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role of Congress in the security policy area was ending in the early 1970s, 
Allison and Halperin were beginning to present their bureaucratic politics 
model. A second reason for downplaying the role of Congress at the time 
might have been the general acceptance of Wildavsky's thesis that "two 
presidencies" exist in terms of presidents enjoying greater leeway and 
domestic support on foreign policy issues compared with domestic policy. 
The subsequent lengthy debate on the thesis has led to major qualifications 
concerning its validity.28 


Third, the governmental experience of the main intellectual 


contributors to the bureaucratic politics model also might have been strongly 


influenced by the McNamara era where the focal point of most of 
policymaking conflict was largely between the civilians and military within 
the Pentagon. In comparison, the Congress mainly acted to promote the 
interests of the military services and their contractors rather than pursuing an 
independent course. Finally, Allison and Halperin probably had strong 
incentives to avoid adding greater complexity to the Model III approach on 
governmental politics by not including very different types of political 
players, such as Congress or outside experts and interest groups.?9 


28 For a compendium on the "two presidencies" debate, see Steven A. Shull, ed., The Two 
Presidencies: A Quarter Century Assessment (Nelson-Hall Publishers, 1991); and also Russell 
D. Renka and Bradford S. Jones, "The 'Two Presidencies' Thesis and the Reagan 
Administration," Congress and the Presidency, 18 (Spring 1991): 17-35. 


29This last reason is probably why Allison and Halperin were willing to draw heavily on the 
political bargaining approaches developed by scholars who analyzed the American security 
policymaking process through the early 1960s but without incorporating their broader focus 
that included the full range of domestic political actors. This "political process" approach 
emphasized the intrinsically political nature of the process. Unlike the bureaucratic politics 
model, these authors gave significant attention to Congress and other domestic political factors 
in shaping U.S. defense programs. See Warner R. Schilling, et. al., Strategy, Politics, and 
Defense Budgets (Columbia University Press, 1962); Samuel P. Huntington, The Common 
Defense: Strategic Programs in National Politics (Columbia University Press, 1961); and the 
more recent volume by Roger Hilsman, The Politics of Policy Making in Defense and Foreign 
Affairs: Conceptual Models and Bureaucratic Politics (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987). A prominent 
critic of the bureaucratic politics model has argued that it offers no real improvement over the 
earlier political process approach. See Robert J. Art, "Bureaucratic Politics and American 
Foreign Policy: A Critique," Policy Sciences, 4 (1973): 467-472. 
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But the inability to incorporate the nature of congressional 
participation in the American policymaking process remains a major 
shortcoming of the bureaucratic political model. The resurgent role of 
Congress in the security policy area over past two decades adds to the 
importance of accounting for the influence of key congressional factions that 
might employ traditional indirect instruments to shape U.S. policy, or on 
occasion, take direct action opposing the president and the bureaucracy. 
Another important reason is that, in some cases, groups of legislators can 
significantly affect or distort the policymaking positions and strategies of 
Executive branch actors. Hence, purely bureaucratic explanations of a policy 
outcome or "resultant" could be misleading unless the influence of Congress 
on policy stands and internal bargaining positions is taken into account.°9 


Can the bureaucratic politics approach be updated to incorporate 
propositions that account for the distinctive policymaking motives and 
approaches of members of Congress and their outside political supporter? 
Probably not without fundamentally recasting the analytical framework that 
underpins the model. As Stanley Heginbotham perceptively reminds us: 
Congress is not a bureaucracy. Unlike the Executive branch, the Congress is 
nearly devoid of a hierarchy. Thus, compared with Executive branch officials 
who hold positions in large organizations, members of Congress are much 
less defined by their position than by their individual character and 
aspirations Congress also lacks the clear functional differentiation that 


establishes much of the context for the bureaucratic politics model, especially 


in terms of its organizational process implications.?! 


30For a thoughtful theoretical critique and empirical test of the bureaucratic politics model 
that highlights its limitations in dealing with Congress and other domestic political groups, 
see Lauren H. Holland and Robert A. Hoover, The MX Decision: A New Direction in U.S. 
Weapons Procurement Policy? (Westview Press, 1985), 31-38, and 247-254. 


31Stanley J. Heginbotham, "Congress and Defense Policy Making: Toward Realistic 
Expectations in a System of Countervailing Parochialisms," in National Security Policy: The 
Decision-making Process, eds. Robert L Pfaltzgraff, Jr. and Uri Ra’anan (Archon Books, 1984): 
250-261. 
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To effectively capture the nature of Executive-Legislative interaction, 
the bureaucratic politics model also needs to develop a revised approach that 
captures the changed nature of congressional activism in terms of 
contemporary U.S. security policymaking. As a whole, Congress has evolved 
over the past three decades from exerting its main influence on the Executive 
branch as agency boosters to increasingly taking on the role of agency 
challengers and policy entrepreneurs. But if the bureaucratic politics models 
cannot be readily adapted, then alternative models should be considered that 
also focus on the internal politics of the American security policymaking 
process. 


The Subgovernment Model 

In choosing to discount the role of Congress in the policymaking 
process, the bureaucratic politics model also ignored a rich history of 
theoretical work that emphasizes the possibility that groups in each branch 
with similar interests will form "subgovernments" to promote their mutual 
self-interests. This long-standing analytical approach is variously known as 
subgovernments, iron triangles, or policy subsystems.32 The common 
assumption is that a tripartite alliance often develops between government 
agencies or offices, congressional committees or subcommittees, and interest 
groups interested in the same policy area. This approach assumes that a 
limited number of policymaking parties can develop beneficial 
interrelationships that strengthen their dominance over a specific policy area. 


The subgovernment concept has been popular among scholars and 
other observers of the American political scene for more than two decades. 


32Most scholars credit Ernest S. Griffith as one of the first scholars to note the political 
significance of "whirlpools" of policymaking activity in Washington that forge a bond among 
legislators, administrators, lobbyists, and scholars concerning a common problem. See Ernest S. 
Griffith, The Impasse of Democracy (Harrison-Hilton Books, 1939), 183. The concept of "policy 
subsystem" for explaining Executive-Legislative relationship was popularized by J. Leiper 
Freeman who defined the subsystem to mean the "pattern of interactions of participants, or 
actors, involved in making decisions in a special area of public policy." See J. Leiper Freeman, 
The Political Process: Executive Bureau-Legislative Committee Relations (Random House, 
1965), 11. Subgovernments is the term used in this paper to represent this general analytical 
approach that highlights the importance of exclusive relationships in the governmental 
policymaking process that often develop around a particular policy issue. 


This concept emphasizes the importance of informal relationships between 
individuals located in different institutions. For example, Douglass Cater, an 
experienced observer of Washington politics, and an early proponent of the 
subgovernment perspective, observed that: 


... In one important area of policy after another, substantial efforts 
to exercise power are waged by alliances cutting across the two 
branches of government and including key operatives from the 
outside. In effect, they constitute subgovernments of Washington 
comprising the expert, the interested, and the engaged 
subgovernment's tendency is to strive to become self-sustaining 
in control of power in its own sphere. Each seeks to aggregate the 
power necessary to its purposes. Each resists being overridden.*3 


In the subgovernment's classic expression, the model posits the 


following characteristics: (1) reciprocity and logrolling among a tight group of 


actors, (2) relative autonomy from outside intervention in shaping policies, 
and (3) a close association with distributive policies. 


The first characteristic recognizes that the subgovernment's basis of 
power stems from the mutually advantageous relationships forged over time 
by the subgovernment participants. In helping each other, the participants 
help themselves in distinctive ways. As Peters observes, each party in the 
iron triangle or the subgovernment "needs the other two to succeed, and the 
style that develops is symbiotic."%4 


The Executive branch agency can deliver important administrative 
services that can benefit key constituencies associated with the congressional 
committee (or subcommittee) and the relevant interest groups. In return, the 
agency's leadership seeks important bureaucratic payoffs, such as expanded 
budgets or missions. Legislators, who serve on such congressional 
committees, can take political credit for delivering benefits to their 
constituents or interest groups. Finally, interest groups, the third member in 
the subgovernment alliance, seek access to top governmental officials in 


33Douglass Cater, Power in Washington (Random House, 1964), 17. 


34B, Guy Peters, American Public Policy: Promise and Performance (Chatham House Publishers, 
1993), 25. 
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order to stay informed on policy issues and to advance their particular 
interests.55 In exchange, interest groups can offer important sources of 
information and ideas for legislators and even Executive branch officials. 


A second important subgovernment characteristic is the effort to 
achieve a certain autonomy within a given policy domain. In striving 
independence, the subgovernment creates a closed policymaking process that 
minimizes the involvement of other actors. Subgovernments are often 
associated with "routine" policy issues because an apathetic general public 
views the issues as relatively technical or arcane. Given competing demands 
on the time of top policymakers, such as the president and cabinet-level 
officials, the subgovernments are able to exert substantial influence over 
specific policy areas as long as the issue avoids attracting significant political 
attention. Furthermore, subgovernment participants can use secrecy and 
informal communications to conceal their collusion in shaping policy 
decisions from the broader public. 


A final key characteristic of subgovernment is that they are most 
prominently associated with distributive policies.56 These policies involve 
governmental investment programs or subsidies that deliver tangible 
benefits (funds, services, or contracts) to specific groups while diffusing the 
cost burden among the general tax payers. Classic studies of the 
subgovernment phenomenon have focused on a wide range of domestic 
programs. These have included water resource policy, agricultural programs 
including price supports, the tobacco industry, and the Veterans 
Administration.3” Not surprisingly, therefore, distributive policies are often 


35]bid., 23-25. 


36Lowi is credited with initially conceiving of the relationship between areas of public 
policies and the distinctive types of political relationships that they encourage. See 
Theordore J. Lowi, "American Business, Public Policy, Case-Studies, and Political Theory,” 
World Politics 16 (July 1964): 686-695. Ripley and Franklin have expanded on this analytical 
scheme in their well-known work. See Randall B. Ripley and Grace A. Franklin, Congress, the 
Bureaucracy, and Public Policy (Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., 1991). 


37Ripley and Franklin, Congress, the Bureaucracy, and Public Policy, 82-93; Daniel McCool, 
Command of the Waters: Iron Triangles, Federal Water Development, and Indian Water 
(University of California Press, 1987); and A. Lee Fritschler, Smoking and Politics: Policy 
Making and the Federal Bureaucracy (Prentice Hall, 1989). 
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portrayed as “pork barrel" programs that benefit politically powerful 
constituencies. 


The subgovernment model has also been applied to defense policy. 


Gordon Adams and others have argued that U.S. weapon acquisition 
decisions are the product of "iron triangles" consisting of Pentagon weapon 
developers, the private companies that profit from defense spending, and 
legislators whose districts stand to benefit from the weapon contracts.38 


Perhaps the best known application of the subgovernment approach to 
explaining U.S. foreign and defense policymaking is the work of Ripley and 
Franklin.3? Their widely used text analyzes the various relationships between 
Congress and the federal bureaucracy in shaping both domestic and foreign 
policy decisions. In the security policy area, the authors conclude that 
subgovernments often can play a prominent role concerning structural policy 
issues such as U.S. defense procurement programs and military base 
questions. In comparison, they contend that Congress plays a relatively 
minor role in affecting crisis policymaking or strategic policy decisions such as 
those involving decisions on military force levels or foreign arms sales. 


Thus, the subgovernment model offers an alternative to the 
predominant models for U.S. security policymaking. Subgovernments 
emphasize political co-optation, not interbranch or intrabranch competition. 
United by common interests, certain congressional and executive branch 
groups will have an incentive to devise a closed policymaking process even if 
the resulting policies run the risk of eventually being challenged by top 
administration officials or by excluded congressional factors and outside 


policy groups. 


38Gordon Adams, The Iron Triangle: The Politics of Defense Contracting (Council on Economic 
Priorities, 1981). 


39Ripley and Franklin closely associate distributive policy in domestic policy with 
Huntington's idea of structural policy in defense policy, which is related to procuring, 
deploying, and organizing the military force structure. See Ripley and Franklin, Congress, the 
Bureaucracy, and Public Policy, 73-78, and153-155. 
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The Issue Networks and Advocacy Coalitions Approaches 

Despite the long-standing popularity of the subgovernment model for 
explaining American policymaking, some scholars have criticized the 
subgovernment model as essentially outdated. They contend it lacks any 
relevance to a wide range of contemporary policy issue-areas. During the 
past decade a debate arose over whether the cohesive subgovernment model 
needs to be replaced by an updated perspective that captures the more 
accessible nature of contemporary policymaking based on what some scholars 


call an “issue network" environment. 


Hugh Heclo essentially initiated the debate over the subgovernment 
and issue network concepts in the late 1970s when he argued that the "iron 


triangle concept is not so much wrong as it is disastrously incomplete," for 


explaining U.S. policymaking given contemporary political trends. Instead of 
the closed policymaking system associated with the subgovernments or iron 
triangles, Heclo viewed American policymaking more as relatively open 
"issue networks." These issue networks consist of relatively large numbers of 
"highly knowledgeable policy-watchers" with variable degrees of 
involvement with others in their political environment.4? 


During the past decade a lively debate has ensued over the relative 
merits of the two policymaking perspectives. Some scholars view 
subgovernments and issue networks as mutually exclusive analytical 
approaches to the American policymaking process. For example, one 
participant in the debate, Jeffrey Berry, has asserted: 


Although they both describe relationships among lobbies, agencies, 
and Congress, the fact remains that the two models are fundamentally 
at odds with each other. Issue networks are not just a different kind of 
policy community in which there is more conflict and more open 
participation than in a traditional subgovernment. Rather, a fully 
developed issue network model makes assumptions about political 


40Hugh Heclo, "Issue Networks and the Executive Establishment," in The New American 
Political System, ed. Anthony King (American Enterprise Institute, 1978), 88. 
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behavior that are much different from those underlying the 
subgovernment model. 4! 


Defenders of the subgovernment model have responded to Heclo's 
arguments on two grounds. First, they argue that Heclo is criticizing a straw- 
man conception of the subgovernment approach while ignoring years of 
more indepth work and numerous conditions that subgovernment theorists 
have identified in their work. Second, they express doubts about the 
desirability of embracing a relatively ambiguous concept, such as Heclo's brief 
characterization of issue networks, in place for the relatively well developed 
idea of subgovernments.42 


Although these criticisms of Heclo's arguments are well-taken, they do 


not diminish the value of his basic challenge to the continuing relevance of 
the subgovernment model given the changing nature of the American 
political scene, particularly in terms of the growth of public and private 
interest group activities over the past decade. Other scholars have also noted 
the need to consider a broader range of concepts for characterizing the U.S. 
policymaking process. For example, in his study of U.S. energy decision 
making following the 1973 Arab oil embargo, Jones concluded that the rapid 
expansion in political participation changed the earlier "cozy little triangles" 
into "sloppy large hexagons" as environmentalists and public interest groups 
became involved in the decision making process.43 Similarly, in the security 
policy area, the idea of issue networks seems to fit well with the experience of 
partitioners. As a senior congressional staff member declared on the subject 
of arms control treaty politics: 


... the standard picture of a functional "separation of powers" 
between the legislative and executive branches is no longer 


4lJeffrey M. Berry, "Subgovernments, Issue Networks, and Political Conflict," in Remaking 
American Politics, eds. Richard A. Harris and Sidney M. Milkis (Westview Press, 1989), 247. 


42For example, see Daniel McCool, "Subgovernments as Determinants of Political Viability,” 
Political Science Quarterly 105 (Summer 1990), 289-293. 


43Charles O. Jones, "American Politics and the Organization of Energy Decision Making," 
Annual Review on Energy, Volume 4 (Annual Reviews, Inc., 1979), 105. 
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accurate. Instead, two competing "networks" actively operate 
in the national security arena. Each is composed of a mixture 
of legislative, executive, academic, and think tank partisans, 
with their favored media outlets. Member of these national 
security networks alternate between in-government and out-of 
-government positions throughout their entire careers. The 
two rival networks struggle to control the critical nodes of 

the bureaucracy, waging a never-ending battle--not so much 

to defeat a president, as to reposition the president's policies.44 


Finally, the derivatives of the "issue network" concept have been 
applied to various domestic and foreign policy problems. One of the most 
analytical efforts most relevant to this paper is the work by Magraw that 
draws on the issue network concept in defining a "strategic policy 
community" of policy experts (who are essentially an elite subset in the larger 
issue network) that dominated U.S. strategic weapons policymaking. Magraw 
analyzes the role of Congress in a more open system of policymaking during 
the 1980s.4° In another case study, the issue network approach is applied to 
explaining the NASA policymaking process for acquiring the Hubble Space 
Telescope.4® Finally, another derivative effort is the extensive work of 
Sabatier on the question of "advocacy coalitions" involved in policy-oriented 
learning related to public policy.4” These analytical and empirical efforts 


440Observation by Larry Smith, then Counselor to the House Armed Services Committee as 
quoted in Conference Report, Executive-Congressional Relations and the Treaty Ratification 
Process, Co-sponsored by The Woodrow Wilson Center for Scholars and The Henry L. Stimson 
Center, Wash., D.C. (January 17-18, 1991), 19. 


45Katherine Magraw, Weapon Brokers and Policy Entrepreneurs: Congress and the Strategic 
Policy Community during the Reagan Era, Ph.D. Dissertation submitted to the Department of 
Political Science (Massachusetts Institute of Technology, June 1992), 43-48. Magraw's study 
includes several case assessments including the nuclear weapons freeze debate, the ICBM 
modernization controversy, the debate over nuclear test limitations, and the strategic defense 
initiative debates. 


46Robert W. Smith, The Space Telescope: A Study of NASA, Science, Technology, and Politics 
(Cambridge University Press, 1989), 166-169. 


47For an example of this alternative approach to issue networks, see Paul A. Sabatier, "An 
Advocacy Coalition Framework of Policy Change and the Role of Policy-Oriented Learning 
Therein," Policy Sciences 21 (1988): 131-134. 


offset somewhat the criticism that the issue network approach is too 
amorphous to be useful as an analytical tool for scholars in studying the 
policymaking process. 


Nonetheless, two significant challenges exist before the issue network 
approach is likely to realize its promise for providing valuable insights into 
the workings of the U.S. policymaking process. First, substantially more work 
is need to identify its conceptual elements and to test logically derived 
propositions. Second, a better understanding is needed on whether 
subgovernments and issue networks are mutually exclusive approaches to 
policymaking or whether, as some have suggest, they reside along a 
continuum of policymaking situations depending on the scope of conflict and 
policymaking participation of outside players and groups.*8 


48\M{cCool, "Subgovernments as Determinants of Political Viability," 292-293. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The main conclusion of this paper is that the predominant 


policymaking models are inadequate for persuasively explaining the complex 


relationships between the President, the bureaucracy, and Congress that often 
develop around many important U.S. security policy issues. But 
opportunities exist for improving on current models for analyzing Executive- 
Legislative interaction. The conclusions can be distinguished by the two 
levels of analysis that are defined in this paper. 


The predominant paradigm for viewing the policymaking involving 
both the president and the Congress is the "invitation to struggle" perspective 
often used by scholars and journalists to highlight in sharp relief the 
competition between the two branches of government. But this long- 
standing approach offers an inadequate conceptual model primarily for two 
reasons. First, it overemphasizes the competitive dimension of Executive- 
Legislative interaction at the expense of other possible dimensions. 


Another important shortcoming of the invitation to struggle approach 
is that it is conceptually underdeveloped. Hence, this model is often 
misapplied by individuals who portray their analysis of Executive-Legislative 
Interaction as a classic application of the invitation to struggle approach but 
end up discussing the problem mainly in terms of the internal politics and 
the alliances that develop between specific groups located in the Executive 
branch and Congress. 


A more realistic approach to understanding the interbranch 
relationships is offered by the "tandem-institutions" approach as devised by 
Mark Peterson. This approach provides an institutional-level framework for 
analysis that can better capture the range of relationships between the 
Congress and the Executive branch, including those occasions when 
consensus exists on a particular policy issue. 
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This paper also concludes that the several models on internal politics 
seem to offer some promising theoretical avenues for explaining Executive- 
Legislative interaction even though they need more conceptual development 
and empirical testing to prove their usefulness. The bureaucratic politics 
model is clearly inappropriate for trying to explain the policymaking 
participation and leverage of members of Congress, and their outside 
supporters, in influencing U.S. security policymaking. Given fundamental 
differences in the formal and informal policymaking structures of the 
presidency and Congress, the feasibility of simply altering some theoretical 
propositions in the bureaucratic politics model to adapt the model to account 
for Congress (let alone other potentially important actors located outside of 
the Executive branch) seems limited. 


A potentially better and more explicit model probably can be developed 
to understand Executive-Legislative interaction for politically salient issues 
where the scope of conflict expands beyond the internal workings of the 
Executive branch. This new model would need to account for the conditions 
under which congressional factions and even nongovernmental groups are 


willing and able to exert significant leverage over the policymaking process 


even though Executive branch actors are attempting to minimize their 


participation. It might be possible to combine major elements of certain 
internal politics model (such as the subgovernments and issue networks 
approaches) to devise a new model that better captures the dynamic nature of 
controversial policy issues. This type of internal politics model could be 
particularly relevant for explaining the policymaking process associated with 
issues where an expanding scope of political conflict attracts a broader range of 
participants in the context of Executive-Legislative interactions. If successful, 
then the internal politics approach could be much more relevant for 
understanding the policymaking process associated with politically salient 
issues in U.S. security policy. 
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The post Cold War world will require fundamental revisions 
in the institutions, policies, and doctrines designed to promote 
national security. Although security concerns are not likely to 
disappear from national agendas, they may be less prominent and 
may take different forms than in the previous forty years. It is 
timely, therefore, to inquire about the "state of the field" of 
national security studies. 

The purpose of reviewing the state of any field of inquiry 
is presumably to provide a basis for judgements about past 
progress and future needs. Although such undertakings are never 
easy, national security studies is an especially challenging 
field to review. In the first place, the nature and scope of the 
field are difficult to pin down. Even identifying who should be 
considered a national security specialist is harder than one 
Might expect. In the second place, and perhaps because of such 
difficulties, there seems to be some uncertainty as to how, when, 
and why national security studies emerged as a field of inquiry. 
This in turn complicates any attempt to judge how much progress 
has been made. This essay will therefore address the nature and 
origins of national security studies before turning to the 
question of how well the field has lived up to past promises and 
responded to past criticisms. 


I. National Security Studies: 
Nature and Origins 


A. Scope of the Field 

Although a number of attempts have been made to define the 
boundaries of national security studies, none has won enough 
support to claim a consensus.! "There has never been any real 
consensus among national security specialists and students as to 
just what intellectual territory lies within their field of 
interest," according to one review.’ Writing in 1987, Richard 
Smoke observes that “no formal definition of national security as 
a field has been generally accepted"; and adds that "none may be 
possible." Barry Buzan argues that "the nature of security 
defies pursuit of an agreed general definition." * Most writers 
confine themselves to listing various topics covered by the 
field, e.g., nuclear strategy, civil-military relations, arms 
control, limited war, and so on. 

Those who try to define the scope of a field of inquiry are 
often torn between depicting the field as it is and as they wish 
it to be. Thus, Joseph Nye and Sean Lynn-Jones object to labels 
such as "defense studies" or "military affairs" on the ground 
that nonmilitary dimensions of security would be excluded. 
Likewise, they favor the term “international” rather than 
"national" security because the latter implies a preoccupation 
with the security of a given state.‘ If one’s purpose is to 
characterize the existing literature, however, it is not clear 
that much harm would be done by the offending labels. There has 
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been relatively little research on the nonmilitary aspects of 
security, and most of what has been written focuses on the 
nonmilitary aspects of military security, thus easily classified 
as defense studies or military affairs.° And according to 

Smoke, the field has been "overwhelmingly dominated" by the 
practical security problems of the United States and NATO, which 
suggests an emphasis on the security problems of given states.” 
The vast majority of the literature written by those who consider 
themselves national security specialists is captured quite well 
by Klaus Knorr’s definition: 


I take "national security" to be an abbreviation of 
"national military security," and I take this term to 
denote a field of study concerned primarily with the 
generation of national military power and its 
employment in interstate relationships. 


Some writers, of course, are not trying to characterize the 
field; they want to change it. Thus, Richard H. Ullman attacks 
the propensity to define national security in narrow military 
terms.’ He contends such an approach is both misleading and 
ultimately harmful to national security. His proposed 
redefinition of national security, which is broad enough to 
include epidemics, floods, droughts, and earthquakes, is thought 
provoking but not very helpful in describing the work actually 
done by those who consider themselves national security 
specialists. 

Difficulties remain even if security studies is defined in 
terms of military force. Not everyone who studies deterrence, 
arms control, nuclear strategy, war causation, war prevention, 
war limitation, alliances, defense policy, and other topics 
usually included under the rubric of national security affairs is 
considered--or wants to be considered--a "national security 
specialist." This might be called a "two-cultures problem." 


B. Two Cultures and Security Studies 

In the 1950s, according to Richard Smoke, the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy of massive nuclear retaliation 
"disturbed and alarmed many political and other social 
scientists, . . . who now began to take an interest in defense 
problems." In the process of criticizing this policy, he argues, 
"they created the foundations of ‘strategic studies,’ generally 
considered the heart of the field of national security 
affairs."* Not all the scholars alarmed by American nuclear 
policy, however, would want to be considered among the founders 
of strategic studies; nor would they feel comfortable with being 
called "national security specialists." 

One such group of scholars, including Herbert Kelman, Harold 
Lasswell, Kenneth Boulding, Anatol Rapoport, and Stephen 
Richardson (son of Lewis F. Richardson), met in 1954-55 and 
decided to start a journal on issues of war and peace. This 
became The Journal of Conflict Resolution: A Quarterly for 
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Research Related to War _ and Peace (JCR), which published its 
first issue in March, 1957.° 

The intellectual approach to security problems represented 
by the JCR later came to be labeled "peace research."?° 
Although not everyone working in this tradition would identify 
with the label, it will be used here simply as a convenient way 
to designate the "other" community of scholars interested in 
problems of national (and international) security. 

The orthodox national security specialists included Bernard 
Brodie, Herman Kahn, William W. Kaufmann, Henry Kissinger, Robert 
Osgood, Albert Wohlstetter, Klaus Knorr, Charles Hitch, Samuel 
Huntington, Hedley Bull, Alexander George, Warner R. Schilling, 
Thomas C. Schelling (?),*! Glenn Snyder, and many others. The 
unorthodox national security specialists, or "peace researchers," 
included Kenneth Boulding, Anatol Rapoport, Charles Osgood, 
Herbert Kelman, Quincy Wright, Ernst Haas, J. David Singer, 
Amitai Etzioni, Robert Angell, Dan Katz, Emile Benoit, Seymour 
Melman, Louis Henkin, Karl Deutsch, Louis Sohn, Johan Galtung, 
Roger Fisher, Richard Falk, Inis Claude, and many others. 
Although these lists are not exhaustive and may overlap a bit, 
they do convey the general impression of two different 
intellectual approaches to the study of peace and security. 

These two groups have more in common than is generally 
recognized, and perhaps more than either might want to admit. 
First, they study more or less the same topics. Both emphasized 
nuclear deterrence, limited war, and arms control during the 
period 1955-1965.’ It is wrong to say the orthodox national 
security specialists are uninterested in peace. They simply have 
different views as to how peace can best be achieved. And it is 
equally wrong to say that peace researchers do not care about 
national security. They simply have different views as to how 
this should be pursued.*? Second, both seek policy relevant 
knowledge in the sense that they hope their research will 
contribute to more peace and security.’* Third, both brought 
new methods, especially game theory, to the study of security 
problems. Although the orthodox strategists were sometimes 
attacked for their use of game theory, it should be remembered 
that the JCR maintained a special section devoted to such matters 
for many years.’? Fourth, both have viewed themselves as 
victims of unfair attacks. Hedley Bull contends that "civilian 
strategic analysts .. . have from the first been subject to 
criticism that has called in question the validity of their 
methods, their utility to society, and even their integrity of 
purpose."’® And Boulding describes the "sneers, incredulity," _ 
and atmosphere of hostility with which the JCR had to contend.” 
Bull’s explanation of the root causes of the criticism is as 
applicable to peace researchers as it is to orthodox strategists: 


Most basically, perhaps, the position of the 
professional strategist is and will remain controversial 
because the legitimacy of the question he sets for himself-- 
What shall the state do with its military force?--is itself 


controversial.?® 


In addition to the four similarities mentioned above are two 
more which will be discussed at greater length later. Both 
groups are often characterized as "“interdisciplinary," although 
the orthodox group probably has more economists, while the peace 
research group has more legal scholars, psychologists, and 
sociologists. Likewise, at least some members of both groups 
showed little interest in or respect for traditional scholarship 
in international relations and foreign policy. Bull’s comments 
about some strategists are also applicable to some peace 
researchers: 

Many students of strategy today take the view 

that until our own time military affairs escaped 

Sustained scientific study and received only the 

haphazard attention of second-rate minds. Accordingly 

they see themselves as presiding over the birth of a 

new science eliminating antiquated methods and 

replacing them with up-to-date ones.?’ 


One other similarity between the two groups, if one may call 
it that, is the absence of fruitful dialogue with each other. 
Sometimes this takes the form of ignoring the other group. The 
115 page article on "National Security Affairs" in the Handbook 
of Political Science, for example, focuses almost entirely on the 
orthodox group of security scholars. There is no reference at 
all to the founding of the JCR in the mid-1950s; nor does the 
bibliography contain many citations to that journal. There is a 
fleeting reference to "peace research," which is described as 
dating from the mid-1960s.7° Organizationally, the lack of 
interest in dialogue was expressed by the peace researchers’ 
insistence on forming their own section within the International 
Studies Association rather than joining the existing section on 
military studies. When the two groups do address each other, the 
Stance is often too hostile or dismissive to be conducive to a 
fruitful dialogue. Bull, Gray, and others have complained about 
such attitudes by the peace researchers;*' but their own group 
is not blameless. Gray’s dismissal of the JCR as one of the 
"principal scholarly monuments to irrelevance" does not suggest 
an interest in engaging those who publish there in constructive 
debate. Neither does his description of the concepts of "world 
community," “international society," and "world order" as 
"agreeable playthings for an idle hour. . . [that] can have no 
respected place" in the discipline of international relations.” 
A similar disinterest in dialogue is indicated by Galtung’s 
description of peace researchers as "the intelligentsia of the 
peace movement" and security researchers as "the intelligentsia 
of governmental establishments, sometimes only shades away from 
what might be called the ‘war movement.’ 

The existence of two fundamentally different intellectual 
communities concerned with peace and security is no accident; it 
has deep roots.** When Nye and Lynn-Jones observe that "the 
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label given to the field does not change its contents," but does 
influence how the field is perceived and how it develops,’ they 
are only half right. In this case the label matters. "National 
security," as it came to be used in the 1950s, had divisive 
connotations with respect to the contents of the field. Arnold 
Wolfers’ classic essay, "National Security as an Ambiguous 
Symbol," is usually cited by those wishing to call attention to 
the multiple meanings of the term. Often overlooked is his 
observation that the term was "well enough established in the 
political discourse of international relations to designate an 
objective of policy distinguishable from others. We know roughly 
what people have in mind if they complain that their government 
is neglecting national security." Both the adjective and the 
noun were significant, "national" was meant to exclude those who 
placed their confidence in international cooperation or the 
United Nations. And "security" was understood to mean a policy 
based on military power.*® Those who believed that a nation’s 
security could best be achieved by international cooperation 
and/or by means other than military power were not likely to 
rally around the symbol of "national security" so understood. In 
this sense the orthodox national security specialists are the 
true heirs of the term. 

The two fundamental issues embedded in the concept of 
national security as this term was used in the 1950s have divided 
the two communities of scholars ever since. In general, the 
orthodox security specialists have tended to regard the utility 
of military statecraft as higher and the utility of international 
law and organization as lower than the other group. 

The capture of the term national security by the orthodox 
group was reminiscent of the use of the term "realist" by their 
intellectual progenitors. In each case the terminology impeded 
fruitful debate. Who, after all, did not regard their own views 
as "realistic"? Who, after all, was against "national security"? 
The unorthodox security scholars, of course, did the same thing 
when they appropriated the label "peace studies" for themselves. 
It does not speak well for the academic community that we have 
tolerated--and even participated in--this kind of semantic 
warfare. The "weapons" of academic debate should be evidence and 
argument, not emotional symbols.?’ 


C. Interdisciplinary Studies and National Security 

As noted above, the two cultures are united in their view 
that national security studies is an interdisciplinary affair. 
Almost every review of the field includes some mention of this 
characteristic. Precisely what this means, however, is often 
unclear. "Interdisciplinariness," as William T.R. Fox has noted 
"is an ambiguous notion." ** If it is supposed to imply that no 
Single discipline can tell us everything we want to know about 
national security, it is both true and trite. Not everything 
that interests us about atomic bombs can be learned from nuclear 
physics; not everything interesting about the human body can be 
learned from biology; and not everything interesting about 
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national security policy can be learned from political science. 
But if one wants to build an atomic bomb, one should know 
physics; if one wants to build an artificial heart, one should 
know biology; and if one wants to make recommendations on 
national security policy, one should know political science. 
Academic disciplines are designed to provide specialized, not 
comprehensive, knowledge. 

Nye and Lynn-Jones contend that political science occupies 
the central place in national security studies, but they couple 
this contention with a warning "not to overlook the potential 
contributions offered by other disciplines, such as economics, 
sociology, history, physical sciences, anthropology, psychology, 
and law."*° Although this is a sensible position, the 
admonition not to ignore potential contributions by other 
disciplines would seem to be applicable to almost any field of 
study. It does not suggest that there is anything peculiarly 
interdisciplinary about security studies. 

The ambiguity of labeling national security studies 
"interdisciplinary" is less worrisome than the problems it can 
generate. One set of problems concerns the balance of scholarly 
rights and responsibilities. For some scholars labelling a topic 
interdisciplinary signifies that one must be prepared to 
familiarize oneself with--or to pay serious attention to--at 
least one other discipline. It tells one something about the 
obligations associated with studying such a topic. Presumably, 
if one’s own discipline is not the core discipline in the field, 
familiarizing oneself with the core discipline would seem to be a 
minimum requirement. 

For some scholars, however, the interdisciplinary label is a 
license for anyone from any discipline to speak authoritatively 
on the topic. It is, in other words, an assertion of a right 
rather than an acknowledgement of an obligation. This view can 
easily lead to a kind of intellectual anarchy in which no 
discipline is recognized as more important than the others.*° 
Nuclear physicists are perhaps the best examples. Since they 
were the first to grasp the awesome destructive power of atomic 
weapons, they were among the first to speak out on their use. 
Their expertise, however, quickly ceased to be of central 
importance to national security studies. One did not have to 
understand how nuclear weapons worked in order to speak wisely 
and authoritatively on national security policy. Bernard Brodie 
and Thomas Schelling may or may not have known a great deal about 
nuclear physics, but their contributions to the field of national 
security studies did not seem to depend on such knowledge. Very 
few nuclear physicists have made any serious effort to acquaint 
themselves with other disciplines before making "authoritative" 
pronouncements on such national security policies as the strategy 
of nuclear deterrence. 

This is not to disparage or discourage the involvement of 
members of various disciplines in the study of national security 
problems. Some of the most stimulating and original 
contributions to the field have come from outside political 
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science, e.g., Thomas Schelling (economics), Charles Osgood 
(psychology), and Anatol Rapoport (mathematical biology). The 
question is not whether various disciplines can "throw some 
light" on national security problems; it is whether there is 
anything peculiar about this that would differentiate national 
security policy from, say, tax policy. Understanding of tax 
policy would no doubt be enhanced not only by economics but also 
by psychology, sociology, political science, history, law, and 
moral philosophy. National security studies is not inherently 
more interdisciplinary than any other field, at least in the 
social sciences. 


D. Origins of National Security Studies 

Before trying to clarify the origins of the field one might 
ask "why bother?" The reasons are essentially the same as those 
which justify studying the history of any field of inquiry: 
First, it makes duplication of effort, i.e., reinventing the 
wheel, less likely. Those interested in the cumulative effects 
of scholarly work should be especially supportive of intellectual 
history. Second, even when past writings are wrong, one may 
learn from their mistakes. Third, in order to assess how much 
progress a field has made, one needs some idea of where it 
started from. And fourth, understanding the origins of a field 
may provide clues helpful in understanding its development. For 
example, familiarity with the origins of national security 
studies should make one less likely to overlook the existence of 
the unorthodox school of security specialists. 

Although there is widespread agreement that national 
security studies "emerged" sometime after 1939, if the field is 
defined to include the study of the nature, causes, effects, and 
prevention of war, this consensus is called into question. 
Stephen Walt, for example, cites Quincy Wright’s A Study of 
War*’ as an exception to his assertion that "scholarship on 
Military issues was confined to military and diplomatic history" 
prior to World War II.** Wright’s work, however, was far more 
than a single book by a single author. It was the culmination of 
a major research project dating from 1926, which spawned numerous 
studies by such scholars as William T. R. Fox, Bernard Brodie, 
Harold Lasswell, Eugene Staley, Jacob Viner, Vernon Van Dyke, and 
Many others. In an appendix entitled "Co-operative Research on 
War" Wright describes numerous scholarly research projects on 
aspects of war conducted by various groups during the interwar 
period.” 

Even those who date the "emergence" of national security 
studies after 1939 disagree as to when, how, and why this 
happened. At least three hypotheses about the origins of the 
field can be gleaned from the literature: 

1. Response to World War II. During the period between the 
First and Second World Wars, international relations scholars 
believed that democracy, international understanding, 
arbitration, national self-determination, disarmament, and 
collective security were the most important ways to promote 
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international peace and security. The rise of Hitler and the 
beginning of World War II, however, disillusioned many scholars 
and caused them to revise their thinking. "New times called for 
new emphases," observed William T. R. Fox, "and from the onset of 
World War II national security became a central concern of 
international relationists of widely different persuasions. For 
all of them, moreover, it called for explicit consideration of 
force as it related to policy in conflicts among first-ranking 
nation-states. "*4 

2. Response to Cold War. Lyons and Morton contend that there 
was an "almost complete lack of work in the field" before 1950. 
They emphasize the Cold War, especially the period from 1949 to 
1952, as the principal stimulus to national security research. 
They see such events as the Soviet explosion of an atomic device, 
the Communist victory in China, the Korean War, and the formation 
of NATO as prompting scholars to focus on military force and 
national security.* 

3. Response to Atomic Weaponry. There are two versions of this 
line of argument. One version emphasizes the beginning of the 
atomic age in 1945-46. Focusing on the narrower field of 
strategic studies, often described as the core of national 
security affairs, Gray mentions the work of Jacob Viner, Bernard 
Brodie, Arnold Wolfers, William T.R. Fox, and William Liscum 
Borden. He notes with a touch of cynicism that "scholars were to 
make considerable reputations for themselves in the second half 
of the 1950s by elaborating, or discovering anew, what had been 
manifest to a handful of commentators in 1945-46."*° 

The second version views both strategic studies and the 
larger field of national security affairs as generated by the 
critique of the massive retaliation policy of the Eisenhower 
administration in the mid 1950s.°’ "Prior to about the mid- 
1950s," Smoke asserts, "national security affairs did not exist 
as a field within the social and political sciences possessing a 
recognized professional literature."**® This line of argument 
places heavy emphasis on the role of the RAND Corporation in 
developing the field. 

Although these are plausible explanations for at least some 
aspects of the development of national security studies, all but 
the first rest on an assumed intellectual vacuum that is 
difficult to substantiate. Worries about the security of the 
state, after all, have been a central concern in international 
thought for many centuries.*® Strategies proposed down through 
the ages include autarky, free trade, brotherly love, prayer, 
neutrality, appeasement, deterrence, education, world government, 
international law, disarmament, peaceful settlement, 
intermarriage among ruling families, protectionism, socialism, 
democracy, self determination, international organization, and so 
on. Some of these are good ideas; others are bad. Some are 
applicable to certain situations and not to others. But 
characterizing a set of ideas with which one disagrees as an 
intellectual vacuum is difficult to justify. It is one thing to 
attack previous ideas as wrong or irrelevant to the circumstances 
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at hand; it is another to ignore them by declaring the existence 
of an intellectual vacuum. The student of national security can 
garner ideas from such diverse sources as Sun Tzu, Kautilya, 
Thucydides, the Stoics, Pierre Dubois, Machiavelli, Grotius, 
Hobbes, Cruce, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Kant, List, Mahan, 
Clausewitz, MacKinder, Woodrow Wilson, and many others. Budding 
young national security specialists should not be led to believe 
that there is nothing worth reading prior to 1955, or 1950, or 
1945. There are, as Wolfers’ classic article reminds us, many 
ways to think about national security.* 

Even in the restricted sense of American military security, 
the intellectual roots are deeper than is generally acknowledged. 
The idea that there was no recognized professional literature on 
national security affairs prior to the mid-1950s and the related 
idea that no courses on national security affairs were taught 
before 1960 are difficult to reconcile with the facts.** During 
the late 1930s the teaching of undergraduate international 
relations shifted toward emphasis on "the importance of national 
security and the struggle for power in the foreign policy of the 
major states."** By 1941 a course on "War and National Policy" 
was being taught at Columbia University, and similar courses were 
developed during World War II at Princeton, the University of 
California at Berkeley, University of North Carolina, 
Northwestern University, University of Pennsylvania, and Yale 


University.*? A book of readings developed for such courses, 
Foundations of National Power: Readings on World Politics and 
American Security, was nearly 800 pages long. Although this book 
eschews "panaceas" and "cut-and-dried solutions," it resembles 
Similar texts published twenty years later in its multi- 
disciplinary approach and its desire to help “Americans to frame 
a strategy of peace that meets the requirements of national 
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security. 

The denial that national security studies existed prior to 
about 1955 is based partly on the contention that "after World 
War II, as before it, there was no substantial body of 
intellectual experts familiar with questions of security and 
ready to investigate the conditions of the postwar world from 
that vantage point."*° Although it is true that national 
security was treated within the broader rubric of international 
relations and foreign policy, it is not true that questions of 
the security of the nation were ignored. By 1952 a rich 
literature on national security affairs was available to anyone 
wishing to design courses or do research. (See Appendix. ) 

There was, in fact, a veritable flood of literature on 
national military security during the 1940s. Much of it 
concerned how to contain national military forces within a 
framework of international law and organization, but this did not 
imply that national security was being ignored. Rightly or 
wrongly, scholars writing on these subjects viewed international 
law and organization as important vehicles for achieving national 
security. The primary purpose of the United Nations, after all, 
was to maintain peace and security; and the theory of collective 
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security was as firmly grounded on the concept of deterrence as 
the balance-of-power theory which it was supposed to supplant.*® 
The study of international organization in the 1940s was not 
something separate from the study of military affairs or national 
security; in a sense it was the study of military affairs and 
national security! The idea that peace was indivisible and that 
no nation could ensure security for itself unless other states 
were also secure was widespread. One may disagree with their 
views on national security affairs, but it is wrong to imply that 
they had no such views. The idea that those who considered 
questions of national security within the framework of 
international law and organization were ignoring national 
security was precisely the kind of semantic sleight-of-hand to 
which Wolfers’ famous article was addressed.*’ 

Portraying the first decade after the end of World War II as 
a period in which civilian intellectuals evinced little interest 
in national security is difficult to justify. It would be more 
accurate to describe it as the most creative and exciting period 
in the whole history of national security studies. Numerous 
courses on international politics and foreign policy were added 
to college curricula during this period.**® Two major graduate 
schools devoted entirely to international affairs were founded-- 
the School for Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins 
and the School of International Affairs at Columbia University. 
Two major professional journals, both publishing articles on 
national security, were also founded during this period-- 
International Organization (1947) and World Politics (1948). In 
addition, there were at least three strong research centers 
focusing on national security. The Yale Institute of 
International Studies had emphasized national security policy 
Since the onset of the Second World War, and it continued to do 
so when it moved to Princeton and became the Center of 
International Studies in 1951. At Columbia Grayson Kirk 
encouraged the study of military force and national policy, and 
the Institute of War and Peace Studies, under the direction of 
William T.R. Fox, was established in 1951. And at the University 
of Chicago the strong foundations laid by Quincy Wright and 
others were strengthened when Hans Morganthau joined the faculty 
in 1943. The Center for the study of American Foreign Policy was 
established under his direction in 1950. And in 1952, the Social 
Science Research Council established a Committee on National 
Security Policy Research, chaired by William T.R. Fox.’ To 
describe such a period as one in which "there was no visible 
reason to think that a new field and a new realm of theory might 
be in the offing"*® is to ignore a wide variety of activities. 
New schools, new courses, new research centers, new research 
committees, and new professional journals usually indicate that 
something exciting is going on. 
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II. Measuring Progress 

Selecting criteria by which to judge the progress of a field 
of inquiry is always difficult. About all one can do is to be 
explicit about the criteria used and strive for fairness. The 
criteria used here are drawn from two sources. The first source 
is a set of claims made by early proponents of national security 
Studies. These concern the superiority of national security 
studies to foreign policy analysis, the ability of national 
security studies to synthesize the many dimensions of foreign 
affairs so as to produce an enlarged view of national security, 
and the policy relevance of the field. The second source is a 
set of criticisms accepted as valid by many specialists in the 
field of national security studies. These concern the lack of 
attention to history and the need: for more basic research. The 
discussion asks two questions: "How well has national security 
studies fulfilled the promises made on its behalf?" and, "How 
well has the field responded to its own past criticisms of 
itself?" 

These are certainly not the only criteria that could be 
used. Readers of earlier drafts have suggested that the field be 
judged in terms of the extent to which it has stimulated and 
enriched the broader fields of international relations theory and 
political science. Although such scholars as Robert Jervis, 
Kenneth Waltz, Alexander George, and Thomas Schelling, have made 
notable contributions outside security studies, they hardly 
typify the field. Basing his judgement on a wider array of 
scholars, Smoke concluded in 1975 that the field was 
"overwhelmingly dominated" by the practical security problems of 
the United States and NATO.*? It has recently been argued that 
the founding of International Security in 1976 coincided with a 
"renaissance" in the field emphasizing more rigorous scholarly 
standards and theoretical originality. Writing in 1987, 
however, Smoke took note of the new journal, but reiterated his 
earlier assessment of the field.*? Perusal of recent issues of 
International Security supports Smoke’s judgment. The numerous 
articles on the pros and cons of the B-2 bomber and similar 
topics, the paucity of theoretically oriented essays, and the 
inclusion of an article by the Secretary of the Air Force 
presenting the case for the B-2 suggest that the field has yet to 
commit itself to the scholarly standards associated with most 
social science journals. 


A. "National Security" vs. "Foreign Policy" 

Noting the similarity between national security studies and 
traditional foreign policy analysis, Berkowitz and Bock cited 
four advantages of the former over the latter.™* First, foreign 
policy studies were likely to rest heavily on the concept of 
national interest, which is more value-laden and more difficult 
to operationalize than national security. As Wolfers pointed out 
in 1952, however, there is little difference between the two 
concepts; each is highly ambiguous and each has strong normative 
connotations.* Ironically, foreign policy studies today is 
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less dependent on the concept of national interest than it once 
was, while national security specialists are no more agreed on 
how to operationalize the concept of national security than they 
were in the 1950s or 1960s. Second, by focusing on common 
elements in the external policies of states, the national 
security approach was supposed to facilitate "systematic 
comparative analysis." Although the charge that traditional 
foreign policy analysis had neglected comparative analysis was 
telling, there was no inherent reason why foreign policy could 
not be studied comparatively. Indeed, comparative foreign policy 
analysis was much in vogue in the late 1960s.°° In any case, 

the fact that later critics have continually complained about the 
ethnocentrism of national security studies suggests that the 
promise of comparative analysis of national security policies has 
not been fulfilled.*’ Third, national security was supposed to 
be conceptually more hospitable to consideration of the "common" 
interests of states than foreign policy analysis. Here again, 
whatever promise the national security approach may have held, 
seems to have gone unfulfilled. Foreign policy analysts have 
generally placed less emphasis on the conflictual aspects of 
international politics than the (orthodox) national security 
specialists. Colin Gray, for example, depicts strategists as 
wondering "how responsible scholars, writing in a policy-relevant 
vein, can fail to see the world is becoming more, not less, 
dangerous." And he goes on to point out that the non-security 
specialists’ vision of a world characterized by "an increasing 
mesh of cooperative interstate and transnational linkages 

has difficulty accommodating the erstwhile high politics of 
conflict, arms races, crises, and wars.""* Although Gray’s 

views may be extreme, it is difficult to deny that the central 
concept of security studies, i.e., the "security dilemma," is 
essentially conflictual and that security specialists have tended 
to emphasize the role of conflict and negative sanctions in 
international politics. The fourth advantage claimed for the 
national security approach is that it avoids the "misleading 
dichotomy between domestic and foreign policy, which has typified 
the traditional study of foreign policy." Although this may have 
been a fair criticism of traditional foreign policy analysis, it 
is not clear that national security analysis has done much 
better. Nye and Lynn-Jones contend that "the interaction between 
domestic politics and security affairs has been overlooked by 
most analysts in the international security studies field."*° 

In sum, it is difficult to find clearcut evidence that national 
security studies has fulfilled any of the four promises made on 
its behalf by Berkowitz and Bock in the 1960s. 


B. Enlarged View of National Security? 

It was often stated or implied that national security 
Studies was supposed to enlarge one’s view beyond, say, mere 
"foreign policy" or mere "military affairs." The extent to which 
it has done so depends partially on when one thinks the field 
originated. Were the economic, cultural, and psychological 
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aspects of security initially given scant attention, as some have 
IMaintained?®® Perhaps so, if one dates the field from the mid- 
1950s and the concern with limited war and nuclear deterrence. 
Probably not, if one dates the origins from 1945 and the concern 
with how to reconstruct the postwar world so as to provide 
security for everyone.°*: 

Berkowitz and Bock averred that although "the earliest 
studies of national security tended to concentrate on military 
problems," the scope of the field was broadened "considerably 
beyond" such matters during the 1950s and 1960s.®* This trend, 
if it was one, does not seem to have extended into the 1970s and 
1980s. Knorr explicitly equated "national security" with 
"military security" in 1973,° and Smoke’s lengthy review of the 
field in 1975 could easily have been entitled "military affairs" 
or "defense affairs." Although Smoke complains about the 
inadequate attention given to nonmilitary approaches to security 
and about the tendency to interpret challenges to security in 
military terms, his discussion does little to correct these 
weaknesses.°* Walt, who complained in 1987 about "the 
prevailing notion that national security rests almost entirely on 
Military force,"°? proceeded in 1991 to define security studies 
as "the study of the threat, use, and control of military 
force."°* Colin Gray, one of the most prolific writers of the 
1970s and 1980s, describes himself as a "civilian defense 


professional" and makes no secret of his preoccupation with 
military force.®’ And military aspects of security have been 

the focus of the overwhelming majority of articles in the journal 
International Security ever since its founding in 1976. Although 
Berkowitz and Bock described national security specialists in the 
late 1960s as turning “increasingly . . . to economic 
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considerations, this trend did not continue in the 1970s and 
1980s. During the latter two decades the intellectual gulf 
between security specialists and international political 
economists grew wider. "As a result," observed Nye and Lynn- 
Jones in 1988, “economic dimensions of security have received 
short shxift.*° 

The promise that national security studies would enlarge our 
vision of national security by focusing attention on nonmilitary 
dimensions of security and on nonmilitary means to achieve it is 
far from being fulfilled. Indeed, by comparison with the 
literature of the 1940s and early 1950s, the field may even have 
lost ground with respect to this criterion. The conception of 
national security underlying War_and National Policy, edited by 
Kirk and Stebbins in 1942, and Foundations of National Power, 
edited by the Sprouts in 1945, strikes this writer as broader and 
more attentive to nonmilitary aspects of security than the 
conception of national security underlying most of the articles 
published in International Security since it was founded in 1976. 
Recent calls for a broad conception of security studies by Joseph 
Romm, Edward Kolodziej, and Barry Buzan take the form of 
challenges to, rather than examples of, traditional national 
security studies.” 
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C. Policy Relevance 

If there is one thing that national security specialists 
have agreed on, it is that the field should be "policy relevant." 
It is clear that success in achieving this goal should not be 
measured solely by the extent to which policy makers have 
accepted the recommendations of national security specialists. 
Success in selling a product, after all, may depend as much on 
the salesmanship of the seller as on the quality of the product. 
The question to be addressed here, therefore, concerns the 
quality of the product, i.e., the extent to which national 
security studies has produced the kind of knowledge that policy 
relevant scholarship is supposed to generate.” 

The first, and perhaps most fundamental, contribution of the 
scholar is help in understanding the basic nature of the 
"national security problem." The obvious benchmark for assessing 
progress with respect to this point is Wolfers’ essay on 
"National Security as an Ambiguous Symbol." Wolfers advises 
would-be policy makers that the term national security can be 
misleading and give an impression of consensus where none exists; 
that security is relative rather than absolute; that security has 
both objective and subjective dimensions; that the monetary and 
nonmonetary costs of security matter; that military power is only 
one of many means to pursue security; that military power is not 
necessarily the best means to pursue security; that intentions 
matter; that domestic politics matters; and much more. If 
anything published since this essay appeared in 1952 even begins 
to approach the subtlety and sophistication with which Wolfers 
discusses the many dimensions of the national security problem, 
it has escaped the attention of this writer.’ This essay is 
arguably the single most impressive scholarly article in the 
whole field of security studies. That a review of the evolution 
and current state of the field in 1991”? defines the field 
entirely in terms of military force, while omitting any reference 
to Wolfers’ article,. suggests that security studies has not only 
failed to improve upon his treatment, but may even have lost some 
ground since 1952. 

A second way in which scholarship can be relevant to policy 
is in helping the policy maker translate the national security 
problem into specific policy goals. If the following 
characterization of the field is accurate, however, it is not 
clear how national security specialists can do this: 


The heavily problem-oriented quality of the national 
security field derives also from the fact that toa 
substantial degree one’s fundamental goal or purpose is 
predetermined. In the overlapping and closely allied field 
of foreign policy studies it is possible, indeed quite 
necessary, to ask, "What basic goals do we want a foreign 
policy to accomplish?" But in national security studies the 
parallel question does not exist; it is "given" that the 
goal of national security studies is to enhance national 
security. An entire dimension of potential theorizing-- 
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everything that concerns problems of multiple possible 
purposes--is therefore nonexistent from its very root, in 
national security affairs.” 


To describe the goal of national security policy as "enhancing 
national security" is no more helpful to a policy maker than 
describing the goal of foreign policy as "promoting the national 
interest." The question of how to translate the abstract idea of 
national security into specific policy goals--often multiple and 
incompatible goals--is every bit as important for national 
security policy as it is for foreign policy. Should arms 
spending be increased or reduced? Are more accurate nuclear 
weapons desirable? Should oil be stockpiled? Does free trade 
promote national security? Should the U.S. pay its United 
Nations dues? Is the Stealth Bomber needed? Should spending on 
education be increased? Should the West give economic aid to 
Russia? All these, and more, are the kinds of questions policy 
makers need to address in order to operationalize national 
security. It is no help to policy makers struggling with such 
questions to be told that they should "enhance national 
security." Wolfers’ observation that security "covers a range of 
goals so wide that highly divergent policies can be interpreted 
as policies of security" is as pertinent today as it was forty 
years ago--perhaps more 

A third contribution scholarship can make is helping policy 
makers to identify and evaluate the potential utility of various 
instruments of statecraft available to them for use in pursuing 
national security goals. Military, economic, diplomatic, and 
symbolic instruments of statecraft are all potentially relevant. 
The problem for the policy maker is how to combine such 
instruments so as to pursue national security goals in the most 
efficient way--or at least in a reasonably efficient way. 
Specialists familiar with only one type of policy instrument, say 
Military statecraft,. are likely to be of only limited relevance. 


From the policy maker’s standpoint--and from the 
standpoint of rational policy analysis--the only 
characteristics of policy instruments that matter are those 
helpful in choosing among them. Information about the 
utility of a single technique or category of techniques has 
no significance whatever for decision making until it is set 
in the context of explicit or implicit assumptions about the 
comparative utility of alternative techniques. To the 
statesman only the relative utility of policy instruments 
matters.’® 


Thus, when "strategy" is defined as "the art of employing or of 
threatening to employ force for political ends,"”’’ its relevance 
to policy making is called in question. What use, one may ask, 
is a conception of strategy that makes it definitionally 
impossible to consider the strategic uses of nonmilitary 
instruments of statecraft? How can a scholar who knows only one 
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way of doing things give useful policy advice? To the extent 
that national security specialists confine their interests to 
military instruments of statecraft, their claim to policy 
relevance is seriously weakened. The scholar able to evaluate 
the comparative utility of various kinds of policy instruments, 
i.e., the general foreign policy analyst, is likely to have more 
policy relevance.” 

Thus far, the criteria used in assessing the progress of 
national security studies have been provided by claims made on 
behalf of the field with respect to its actual or potential 
merits. The next two criteria originate from critics within the 
field. 


D. Ahistoricism 

The lack of attention to history in national security 
studies has frequently been noted as a shortcoming of the 
field.’® During the 1970s and 1980s much progress was made 
toward strengthening this dimension of the field.*° 

Intellectual history, however, does not seem to be included 
in this surge of interest in history--at least not so far as the 
history of national security studies itself is concerned. Pre- 
1945 history, we are told, is relevant to understanding the 
nuclear age. "Studies of economic embargoes and sanctions before 
1945 . . . remain relevant today."*' If so, why are scholarly 
works on these subjects written before 1945, not considered part 
of national security studies? It is well and good to encourage 
historical analysis in national security studies, but the 
evolution of thinking about national security itself should be 
considered part of the relevant historical record. Evidence of 
the lack of attention to the intellectual history of security 
Studies is provided by two recent reviews of the evolution of the 
field that omit any reference to such major figures as Wolfers, 
Fox, the Sprouts, Dunn, Lasswell, or Earle.* 


E. Lack of Basic Research 

More basic theoretical research in conflict resolution and 
security was identified by Smoke in 1975 as "the most vital need 
in national security studies."** Although Nye and Lynn-Jones 
note some progress by 1988, they portray the call for more 
emphasis in this area as still timely.** Smoke contends that 
“we know very little about the whole range of social, political, 
and psychological processes through which security may be reduced 
or increased or the full menu of means for reducing, managing, 
mitigating, and resolving human conflict," a fact he attributes 
partly to "grossly inadequate effort."® 

Although more basic research is no doubt needed, the 
Situation is not quite so bleak as it is sometimes portrayed. 
There is, after all, the work of the “other community" of 
national security specialists, the ones more likely to call 
themselves peace researchers, the ones more likely to publish in 
the JCR than in International Security. From its founding in 
1957 until its editorial offices moved from Michigan to Yale in 
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1973, the JCR published immense amounts of basic research on 
precisely the topics that are alleged to have been neglected. 
The orthodox national security scholars could greatly alleviate 
their needs with respect to basic research by expanding their 
conception of the scope of national security studies to include 
unorthodox security scholarship. 

The basic research needs of national security studies can be 
further alleviated by extending the conception of the origins of 
the field backward in time. One of the reasons basic research is 
needed, according to Smoke, is to counteract the "tendency, born 
of a basic continuity in human thought and experience, for our 
perceptions of these problems and our imagination about possible 
solutions to remain bound to the frameworks which seemed at least 
fairly satisfactory in the past."*® One way to break free of 
such shackles on thought is to abandon the idea that national 
security studies began after the Second World War and to consider 
the many different ways scholars down through the ages have 
addressed the problems of peace and security. 

In sum, the field of national security studies has failed to 
fulfill many of the hopes and expectations of its proponents. 

The benefits of a national security approach as opposed to 
foreign policy studies have not materialized. Rather than 
enlarging views on national security, the field has been 
dominated by a narrow military conception of security, which has, 
in turn, damaged its claim to policy relevance. With respect to 
the internally generated criticisms of ahistoricism and lack of 
basic research, only the first has triggered an impressive 
response from the field. 


III. Whither Security Studies? 

What is to be done about security studies? Changing the 
name to “international security" was clearly a step in the right 
direction, but it is not enough. The review of the field 
presented here suggests four additional reforms worth 
considering. 

First, the scope of the field should be expanded to include 
all serious scholars working on security problems. Both the 
peace researchers and the national security specialists should 
practice some semantic disarmament. The assumptions of each 
group with respect to the utility of military statecraft and of 
multilateral institutions need to be reexamined in the light of 
the emerging security problems of the 1990s. This expanded view 
of security studies should not be confined to lip service. What 
is needed is genuine scholarly dialogue among students of 
security with widely differing views.*’ The children of light 
and the children of darkness have much to learn from each other. 
As Niebuhr pointed out in 1944, "the realists [children of 
darkness] are usually so impressed by the power of ; 
perennial forces that they fail to recognize the novel and unique 
elements in a revolutionary world situation. The idealists 
[children of light] erroneously imagine that a new situation 
automatically generates the resources for the solution of its 
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problem. 

Second, the undeniable contributions of various disciplines 
should not be allowed to obscure the centrality of the discipline 
of political science to security studies. Without politics there 
is no security dilemma; without politics a nuclear bomb is merely 
a device, not a weapon. From a theoretical perspective the 
ancient view of political science as the architectonic discipline 
is still relevant. From a practical perspective academic 
departments of political science or international relations are 
more likely than others to provide a hospitable environment for 
security studies. 

Third, the idea that national or international security 
studies is quite different from the study of foreign policy and 
international politics should be abandoned. National security 
policy is a type of foreign policy. There is no aspect of either 
that is not potentially relevant to the other. The idea of the 
purely military matter unrelated to foreign policy is both wrong 
and mischievous. The wisdom of earlier students of foreign 
policy (not to mention the wisdom of Clausewitz!) should be 
recaptured: 


On the important matter of the necessary relation between 
armed force and policy, nothing in the profession of a 
soldier--not his training, his tactics, his weapons, his 
code of war--and nothing in. . . military policy... is 
without relevance to [foreign] policy. Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a purely military matter.” 


It is frequently argued that the existence of security 
studies as either a field itself or a subfield of international 
relations is justified by the continuing importance of war and 
military force in human affairs.*® Such arguments imply a 
choice between ignorance and security studies narrowly defined in 
terms of particular tools of statecraft, i.e., various forms of 
military force. This approach hampers understanding by 
definitionally linking military force with security. Security, 
however, iS a value that can be threatened or pursued by 
nonmilitary as well as military means. To label the study of 
military force as "security studies" prejudges important issues 
that should be left to empirical research and reasoned debate, 
e.g., whether military force is the best--or even a good--way to 
insure security or whether it is the primary threat to security. 
Such issues should not be settled by arbitrary definitions. 

The narrow focus on war and military force also handicaps 
security studies in addressing two issues often identified as 
central concerns of the field--the utility of military force as a 
technique of statecraft and the role of military force in 
international politics. As was noted above, the utility of any 
policy tool (or set of tools) can be evaluated only in comparison 
with the costs and benefits of other policy tools (or sets 
thereof). If one wants to understand the utility of military 
statecraft, one must also study nonmilitary statecraft. 
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Similarly, one can never understand the role of force in 
international politics by studying only situations in which force 
plays an important role. 

The pedagogical implication of Clausewitz’s famous dictum is 
that war should not be studied separately from broader issues of 
foreign policy and international relations. When our thinking 
about war is divorced from our thinking about political life, 
Clausewitz argued, "we are left with something pointless and 
devoid of sense."** If war is too important to be left to the 
generals, then the study of war is too important to be left to 
the national security specialists. 

The reintegration of security studies into the main body of 
research on foreign policy and international relations would also 
facilitate bridging the gap between security studies and 
international political economy. Foreign policy provides a 
conceptual umbrella for integrating political, economic, and 
military policy concerns. 

Fourth, the idea that national security studies is a young 
field of inquiry should be scrapped. Thinking about how to 
secure the polity can probably be traced to the cave dwellers. 
Arbitrarily dating the origins of the field in the post World War 
II period needlessly truncates thinking about security issues. 
The history of thought with respect to the security of the polity 
deserves more attention from students of national or 
international security for many reasons, not the least of which 
is policy relevance. The policy issues of the 1990s may resemble 
those of the 1945-1950 period more than those of the 1955-1980 
period. The concerns of scholars in the 1940s about how to use 
economic integration, economic aid, trade policy, international 
organization, and international law, as well as military force, 
to build a world in which states and their citizens could be 
secure may be useful stimuli to thinking about the 1990s and 
beyond.* 


* The author would like to thank the following scholars for 
useful comments on earlier drafts of this paper: Richard Betts, 
Vincent Davis, Annette Baker Fox, Robert Jervis, Gene Lyons, 
Edward Mansfield, Helen Milner, Kathleen McNamara, Jack Snyder, 
and Howard Wriggins. The research was supported by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts Program for Integrating Economics and National 
Security. 
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APPENDIX 
Works on National Security: 1952 and Earlier 


The following list is exemplary, not exhaustive: Philip C. 
Jessup, International Security: The American Role in Collective 
Action for Peace (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1935); 
Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War (New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1937); Sprout and Sprout (eds.), 
Foundations of National Power; Harold Lasswell, World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935); Quincy 
Wright, A Study of War 2 vols. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942); Nicholas J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World 
Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942); Arnold Wolfers, 
Britain and France Between Two Wars (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940); Wolfers, "National Security as an Ambiguous Symbol"; 
Edward Mead Earle (ed.), Makers of Modern Strategy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943); Harold and Margaret Sprout, 
The Rise of American Naval Power, 1776-1918 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1939); and Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940); Bernard Brodie, 
Sea Power in the Machine Age (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941); Bernard Brodie (ed.), The Absolute Weapon (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946); William T.R. Fox, The Super-Powers: 
The U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Union--Their Responsibility for 
Peace (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944); William Liscum Borden, 
There Will Be No Time: the Revolution in Strategy (New York: 
Macmillan, 1946); Jacob Viner, "The Implications of the Atomic 
Bomb for International Relations," Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 90 (January 1946):53-58; Hans J. 
Morganthau, Politics Among Nations, the Struggle for Power and 
Peace (New York: Knopf, 1948); Martin Wight, Power Politics 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946); David 
Mitrany, A Working Peace System (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1944); Clyde Eagleton, International 
Government rev. ed. (New York: Ronald Press, 1948); Leland 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Nations: 
Commentary and Documents rev. ed. (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1949); Sylvester J. Hemleben, Plans for World Peace 
through Six Centuries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943); Hans J. Morganthau (ed.), Peace, Security and the United 
Nations (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946); Quincy 
Wright (ed.), A Foreign Policy for the United States (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947); Ansley J. Coale, The Problem 
of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1947); William F. Ogburn, Technology and 
International Relations (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949); Lawrence H. Chamberlain and Richard C. Snyder, American 
Foreign Policy (New York: Rinehart, 1948); Harold D. Lasswell, 
National Security and Individual Freedom (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1950); James L. McCamy, The Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (New York: Knopf, 1950); William Yandell Elliott et al, 
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United States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Control (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952); David L. Gordon and 
Royden Dangerfield, The Hidden Weapon, the Story of Economic 
Warfare (New York: Harper, 1947); Bernard Brodie, National 
Security and Economic Stability, Memorandum No. 33, Yale 
Institute of International Studies, January 2, 1950; Albert O. 
Hirschman, National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1945); Yuan-li Wu, 
Economic Warfare (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952); Frederick S. 
Dunn, War _in the Minds of Men (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1950); Hadley Cantril (ed.), Tensions that Cause War 
(Urbana, Ill: University of Illinois Press, 1951); Lewis F. 
Richardson, "Generalized Foreign Politics," British Journal of 
Psychology, Monograph Supplement, Vol. 23 (Cambridge: 1939); 
Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier 4 vols. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949-1950); Elias Huzar, 
The Purse and the Sword: Control of the Army by Congress through 
Military Appropriations (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950); 
George A. Lincoln, William A. Stone, and Thomas H. Harvey, 
Economics of National Security (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950); 
Thomas R. Phillips (ed.), The Roots of Strategy (Harrisburg, PA: 
Military Service Publishing, 1950); Edward Mead Earle, "National 
Security and Foreign Policy," Yale Review 29 (March 1940): 444- 
460; Edward Mead Earle, "American Military Policy and National 
Security," Political Science Quarterly 53 (March 1938): 1-13; 
Edward S. Mason, "American Security and Access to Raw Materials," 
World Politics 1 (January 1949): 147-160; Raymond Dennett, 
"Danger Spots in the Pattern of American Security," World 
Politics 4 (July 1952): 447-467; Donald C. Blaisdell, 
"Coordination of American Security Policy at the United Nations, " 
International Organization 2 (September 1948): 469-477; Joseph E. 
Johnson, "The Soviet Union, The United States and International 
Security," International Organization 3 (February 1949): 1-13; 
Grayson Kirk, "The Atlantic Pact and International Security," 
International Organization 3 (1949): 239-251; Charles Chaumont, 
"A French View on Security Through International Organization, " 
International Organization 4 (May 1950): 236-246; Bernard Brodie, 
"Strategy as a Science," World Politics 1 (July 1949): 467-488; 
John H. Herz, "Idealist Internationalism and the Security 
Dilemma," World Politics 2 (January 1950): 157-180; Quincy 
Wright, “American Policy Toward Russia," World Politics 2 (July 
1950): 463-481; Raymond L. Garthoff, "On Soviet Military Strategy 
and Capabilities," World Politics 3 (October 1950): 114-129; 
Harold D. Lasswell, "’Inevitable’ War: A Problem in the Control 
of Long-Range Expectations," World Politics 2 (October 1949): 1- 
39; Hanson W. Baldwin, The Price of Power (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1947); Gus C. Lee, "The Organization for 
National Security," Public Administration Review 9 (Winter 1949): 
36-50; Grayson L. Kirk, "Postwar Security for the United States," 
American Political Science Review 38 (October 1944): 945-55; 
William T. R. Fox, "Collective Enforcement of Peace and 
Security," American Political Science Review 39 (October 1945): 
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970-81; John D. Millett, "National Security in American Public 
Affairs," American Political Science Review 43 (June 1949): 524- 
534; Sidney W. Souers, "Policy Formulation for National 
Security," American Political Science Review 43 (June 1949): 534- 
543; Robert H. Connery and Paul T. David, "The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program," American Political Science Review 45 (June 
1951): 321-347; Sherman Kent, Strategic Intelligence for American 
World Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949); 
Daniel Lerner (ed.), Propaganda_in War and Crisis (New York: 
Stewart, 1951); and SSRC, Civil-Military Relations: An Annotated 
Bibliography, 1940-1952. 

An article by Edward Mead Earle in 1941 offers as concise and 
cogent an introduction to national security affairs as any 
written since 1955. It points out that security involves more 
than just defense, that security is a function not only of one’s 
own capabilities and intentions but of the capabilities and 
intentions of other states as well, that security is relative not 
absolute, that security has important subjective aspects, and 
that a number of assumptions underlying American national 
security policy in the past may no longer be valid. In addition, 
he offers an explicit definition of national security that 
compares favorably with those offered by later scholars. 
"American Security--Its Changing Conditions," Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 218 (November, 


1941) :186-193. The contention of Berkowitz and Bock ("National 
Security," 40) that Walter Lippmann was the first to define 
national security explicitly is thus inaccurate. 
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"Who then is this American, this new man?," asked Crevecoeur 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. It is a question asked 
many times since, and in any number of idioms and accents. But it 
is at bottom a question, or rather a series of questions, about 
individual and collective identity: Who am I? Where do I come 


from? Who are my people and what is my relationship with them? How 


am I related and what do I owe to those who are, and are not, my 


people? These questions have been posed, if not answered to 
everyone’s satisfaction, by almost every American writer one cares 
to name. White or black, man or woman, many have tried their hand 
at solving the riddle of American identity. No one can claim that 
the riddle has been solved or doubt that this terrain is anything 
but hotly contested. 

My aim here is to look at one way of framing these questions 
about American identity, as a way of shedding some light on the 
(im) possibility of re-imagining a different kind of national 
community. I want to examine the claim that there is, or once was, 
a native American mythology -- a myth already presupposed in 
Crevecoeur’s question. The American, according to this myth, is a 


"new (kind of) man," the likes of whom has not been seen before, 
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except perhaps in the biblical account of Creation. According to 


this myth, “the American Adam" is innocent and uncorrupted, Adam 
before the Fall, living without Eve (and therefore free from sin and 
temptation) in the Eden of the New World. This ia an early and 
recurring expression of the Americans’ self-identification as 
innocents, bereft of ideology and imperial ambition, of American 
“uniqueness,” and the other markers by which we define ourselves to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world. 

Anyone who wishes to make, much less sustain, such a claim must 
of course recognize that America is largely, though by no means 
exclusively, a secular, modern, and presumably post-mythic culture. 
Most Americans, when asked who they are and how they see themselves, 
are not apt to answer -- very readily anyway -- in mythic, much less 
"“Adamic," terms. I want nevertheless to suggest that this myth, or 
something like it, supplies the scaffolding or framework within 
which otherwise puzzling odds and ends come together and make a 
certain kind of sense. If this myth be present, and as pervasive as 
I believe it to be, then we must begin by asking just where this 
cultural equivalent of the Loch Ness Monster is to be found ina 
modern (or perhaps postmodern) and presumably post-mythic culture. 

The creators and practitioners of the genre now known as 
"American studies" long ago taught us to look to literature and 
other forms of popular culture for the traces and themes of a native 
American mythology. And, as R.W.B. Lewis, Leo Marx, and Henry Nash 
Smith have shown, such themes and traces abound in highbrow and 
lowbrow literature, in nineteenth-century dime novels and modern 


detective stories, in Hollywood movies and Madison Avenue ads. But 
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in its search for an American mythology this interpretive genre 
encounters a singular difficulty. For one of the characteristics of 
a genuine mythology -- as distinguished from the ersatz contrivances 
that are quite consciously created for political purposes or 
literary effect -- is its pervasiveness in all a society’s 
thought-forms, whether literary and artistic or philosophical and 
scientific.' Moreover, a genuine myth, as Marcel Detienne 
maintains, is a mode of thought that does not know its name and is 
unaware of its status as myth.’ 


It is the unselfconscious quality of myths and those who hold 


them, says Sheldon Wolin, that shows modern or postmodern "myths" to 


be nothing of the kind. The postmodern era is characterized by the 
proliferation of ersatz myths -- in movies, literature, art, 
advertising and other forms of popular culture -~ and the absence of 
any genuine ones. And among postmodern societies, America has gone 
farther than most. What in postmodern America passes for mythic 
themes 
are more in the nature of post-mythic strategies than 
direct expressions of myth. They are evocations of the 
archaic in the midst of a modernizing society which, by 
its own self-understanding, is committed to the 
systematic extirpation of mythical thought. They are 
mythmaking self-conscious of itself, aware that it is 
engaged in a premeditated act of fabrication. There is, 
consequently, an irreducible element of alienation that 
accompanies contemporary mythologizing.’ 


My aim here is to agree with one part of Wolin’s diagnosis and 


to disagree with another. While it is certainly true that art, 
literature, movies (e.g., "Star Wars"), and other modern media are 
wont to employ postmythic strategies and even to concoct ersatz 
myths, it is less certain that genuinely mythical themes are 
altogether absent from other aspects of contemporary American 
culture. I want to suggest that several surviving features of an 
American mythology are to be found in some rather unlikely and 
heretofore unsuspected places. In the domains of academic 


analytical philosophy, in futurology, and in certain postmodernist 


visions we can, I believe, find quite unselfconscious expressions 


and articulations of mythic themes. Since so sweeping a claim 
cannot be substantiated in a short essay, I shall confine myself to 
three recent works in these genres. The texts I have chosen to 
examine are apparently unpromising candidates -- John Rawls’ A 
Theory of Justice, Gerard O’Neill’s The High Frontier, and Richard 
Rorty’s Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity. The first is by a 
distinguished American philosopher, the second by an eminent 
physicist and futurist, and the third by a prominent postmodern 
thinker. Despite their very different subject-matters, all are 
alike in drawing upon, and being more fully intelligible in light 
of, the same native myth, the myth of Adam in the edenic garden of a 
new world. 

My plan is to begin by briefly saying what I mean by myth 
generally, and by a native American mythology in particular. I 
shall then take a fresh look at several foundational features of 
Rawl’s theory of justice, claiming that much of its intelligibility, 


and even perhaps its persuasiveness, derives from several mythic 


features implicit in the imagery of his argument. I then go on to 
examine O’Neill’s proposals for the colonizing of space. His highly 
technical vision of the American future is, I believe, fraught with 
mythic presuppositions and Adamic imagery. So too, I contend, is 
Richard Rorty’s vision of a “postmodern” culture consisting of the 
self-creating contingency-accepting individuals whom he calls 
“strong poets." Finally, I shall conclude by connecting the 


pervasiveness of the Adamic myth to some of the difficulties 


gts 
encountered in contemporary debates among political theorigs about 


“identity” and “community." 


"A myth," says Mark Schorer in his luminous study of Blake, "is 

a large, controlling image that gives philosophical meaning to the 
facts of ordinary life; that is, has organizing value for 
experience.” Myths, in other words, “are the instruments by which 
we continually struggle to make our experience intelligible to 
ourselves ... . Without such images, experience is chaotic, 
fragmentary, and merely phenomenal.” Not even the most rational 
thinker among us is immune to the appeals of myth, thus understood. 
"Rational belief," Schorer continues, 

is secondary. We habitually tend to overlook the fact 

that as human beings we are rational creatures not first 

of all but last of all, and that civilization emerged 

only yesterday from a primitive past that is at least 


relatively timeless. Belief organizes experience not 
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because it is rational but because all belief depends on 

a controlling imagery, and rational belief is the 

formalization of that imagery.‘ 
I shall suggest, a little later on, that two paradigms of rational 
belief -- analytical philosophy, and science turned into technology 
and applied to particular problems -- can to a large extent be 
understood as formalizations and articulations of mythic themes and 
images. And much the same can be said of the “postmodern” mode of 
thinking that is critical of both. 

However illuminating and suggestive, Schorer’s characterization 
of myth is deficient in one important respect. It is simply not 
true that “experience” and our "interpretation" of it are two 
separable things. On the contrary, as modern post-positivist 
philosophers of science and hermeneutically minded literary critics 
remind us, experience without interpretation is impossible; indeed, 
it is not experience at all. All experience -- artistic, literary, 
moral, religious, political, or otherwise -- is (in Gadamer’s 
phrase) “always already” interpreted or "preinterpreted"; even the 
barest, most unvarnished scientific observation, for example, is 
"theory-laden."* Far from being two separable things, experience 
and interpretation constitute a single indivisible whole. Thus, for 
example, devout. Christians do not have experiences upon which they 
subsequently superimpose a “Christian” interpretation or structure 
of meaning; rather, they have Christian experiences.‘ Nor, for that 
matter, do natural scientists make observations upon which they then 


place a “scientific” interpretation; rather, they make scientific 


observations.’ Much the same is true of the activity of political, 


literary, artistic, and social-scientific interpretation.‘ 

For our present purposes, the most important difference between 
a philosophical or scientific theory and a myth is that the former 
tend to be more self-conscious and tentatively held than the latter. 
A theory can accordingly be more readily criticized than a myth, if 
only because the latter often supplies the symbolic frame of 
reference in terms of which the former assumes a socially shared 
meaning (so, at any rate, I shall suggest in connection with Rawls’ 
theory of justice). We may say of theories what Leslie Stephen said 
of doctrines: "The doctrines which men ostensibly hold do not 
become operative upon their conduct until they have generated an 
imaginative symbolism."*® To disinter such symbolic frames and to 
trace them to their source is tantamount to what the late Michel 


Foucault called “archeology” and later, and in a somewhat different 


version, "genealogy."'® This, indeed, is just the sort of inquiry in 


which students of American culture have long been engaged. 

In attempting to discover and to sketch the "outlines of a 
native American mythology," R.W.B. Lewis’ The Amer n_ Adam (1955) 
proved to be one of a select band of books that have decisively 
influenced the course of American literary criticism and, more 
generally, the methodology of American studies. Lewis did for 
high=brow literature what Henry Nash Smith (in Virgin Land) had 
earlier done for popular pulp literature and political oratory, and 
what Leo Marx (in The Machine in the Garden) was later to do for the 
anomalies afflicting both: namely, to disinter and examine the 
half-submerged ideals and imagery in terms of which Americans tended 


to think of themselves as a people possessing a distinctive national 
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character and culture. 

That ideal and its constitutive imagery can be roughly 
recounted in this way. America was -- and, at its best, still is -- 
a pastoral nation, a veritable Eden in the New World. The scene of 
perpetual rebirth and rejuvenation, this pastoral paradise is 
permanently without a past. The American, the “new man" of whom 
Crevecoeur wrote, can be compared to Adam before the Fall. The 
American Adam thus represented 

a radically new personality, the hero of a new adventure: 
an individual emancipated from history, happily bereft of 


ancestry, untouched and undefiled by the usual 


inheritances of family and race; an individual standing 


alone, self-reliant and self-propelling, ready to 

confront whatever awaited him with the aid of his own 

unique and inherent resources." 
The movie cowboy and the Marlboro Man (and his Camel-smoking 
counterpart) are merely the latter-day Hollywood and Madison Avenue 
versions of a venerable myth, the myth of the American Adam. 

Although the imagery is biblical, the context of its invocation 

is identifiably and distinctly American. The Americans were the 
first people to make a “case against the past." What Lewis’ 
lawyerly turn of phrase obscures is that the case was not a well 
constructed and articulated argument but, myth that it was, an 
interlacing structure of sentiment, symbol, and feeling. The Adamic 
myth’s most memorable expressions are, arguably, literary (jas when, 
in Cooper’s narrative, Natty Bumppo, reversing the direction of time 


itself, traverses the distance from old age to ageless youth). But 
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its most self-conscious and articulate expressions are, pace Lewis, 
political. Here Paine is perhaps a more representative spokesman 
than Jefferson.” 

Far more than a pamphleteer and propagandist, Thomas Paine was 
among the earliest and most adept articulators of the Adamic myth 
and its political implications. “The case and circumstances of 
America,” wrote Paine, “present themselves as in the beginning of a 
world.” America is "the only spot .. . where the principles of 
universal reformation could begin." To make such a beginning 
Americans must think and act as if they were the first people ever 
to think. This stricture he duly applies to himself. In thinking 
and writing about politics, he assures us, "I followed exactly what 


my heart dictated. I neither read books, nor studied other people’s 


opinions. I thought for myself."'? As Adam turns philosopher, new 


truths emerge as in the clear light of morning. Heretofore hidden 
from view, the eternally valid principles of justice are at last 
accessible to the pastless, present-minded American. Finally freed 
from "the errors of tradition," Americans can see that "The wrong 
which began a thousand years ago is as much a wrong as if it began 
to-day.” And, he adds, "the right which originates today, is as 
much a right as if it had the sanction of a thousand years. Time 
with respect to principles is an eternal NOW."'* Once emancipated 
from the prejudices of the past, we will finally be free to consult 
and to be guided by Reason alone: "The present age will hereafter 
merit to be called the Age of Reason, and the present generation 
will appear to the future as the Adam of a new world."’® 


Whether we turn to Paine or to Jefferson, to Crevecoeur or 
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Cooper -- or even to critics like Melville and Hawthorne -- we are 
struck by the omnipresence of Adam in the Garden of the New World. 
To students of American cultural history this is, of course, a 
familiar story. Less familiar, perhaps, is the tale concerning the 
continued presence of Adam in some unsuspected places, including 


modern American analytical philosophy. 


Published in 1971 to a chorus of critical praise, John Rawls’ A 


Theory of Justice continues even now to excite scholarly 
controversy. Despite the defects duly noted by its critica,** A 
Theory of Justice is a monumental work, and all the more remarkable 
because it was written in an age in which "normative" or 
“prescriptive” political philosophy was presumed to be dead and 
buried. If nothing else, Rawls has proved that the genre is still 
vital and very much alive. Without wishing to detract from Rawls’ 
achievement, I should like to inquire into the source of his 
theory’s appeal, at least some of which seems to lie less in its 
theoretical argumentation than in its imagery and symbolism. My 
emphasis, I want to insist, is not on Rawls’ sophisticated 
theoretical argumentation, and still less on subsequent refinments 
and retractions, but on the jmagery that undergirds his theory of 
justice. And its very imagery, it seems to me, is inescapably 
mythic, drawing less upon its ostensible philosophic forerunners 
than upon the symbolic resources of a native American mythology. 


Rawls, rightly enough in some sense, sees himself as the 
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inheritor of the social contract tradition. Like Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, he begins with his own version of a pre-civil state of 
nature, which he calls "the original position." This he quite 
Clearly regards as a moral and methodological fiction, not as a 
practical possibility and still less as a once-upon-a-time 
historical fact.'’ More originally still -- and utterly unlike any 
of his philosophical predecessors -- Rawls imagines that people 
placed in the original position suffer from a kind of metaethical 
amnesia. For, once situated behind an imaginary "veil of 
ignorance," they do not know who they are or where they have come 
from, or to what race, sex, or generation they belong, what their 
talents and/or handicaps are, and so on. Thus deprived of all 
contingent and particular features of their personalities, social 
status, and situation, such disinterested hypothetical choosers are 
therefore presumably equipped to arrive at, and to articulate, 
general principles of justice."* The first, and primary, principle 
is that extending equal liberty to all individuals takes precedence 
over other values, including human happiness. The second stipulates 
that inequalities are justifiable only insofar as they work to 
everyone’s advantage and are attached to offices or positions open 
to all.’® The two principles of justice at which Rawls’ ideal 
choosers arrive are of less interest here than is the situation and 
circumstance under which he has them make their imaginary choice. 


In the technical terms favored by modern mathematically-minded game 


theorists, the situation in which Rawls places his hypothetical 


choosers is an N-person, non zero-sum cooperative bargaining game in 


which players make choices on the basis of incomplete information 


about their respective positions. The logical and mathematical 
properties of this game-theorist’s fantasy interest me less than its 
mythic possibilities. 

The conventional interpretation of Rawls’ theory is, so to 
speak, Eurocentric. Rawls’ rational choosers are presumed to be 
ideal Rousseauian citizens solicitous only of the General Will, or 
Kantian moral agents, making ethical choices not from any 
particularistic "phenomenal" perspective but from the wholly 
disinterested “noumenal" vantage point of the perfectly rational 
person. There is much to recommend this way of reading Rawls. It 
is the perspective adopted by almost all of his defenders and 


critics.”° Indeed, it is the position adopted by Rawls himself.”' I 


want to suggest that there exists a second, more distinctive ~-- and 


more identifiably "American" -- perspective from which Rawls’ theory 
of justice may be read and understood. 

Like Paine’s Adamic American, Rawls’ hypothetical choosers are 
placed “as in the beginning of a world." Unencumbered by the past, 
by tradition, or by the memory of previous practices, they alone are 
able to articulate, for the first time, truly universal principles 
of justice. Having been tainted by tradition, particularity and 
partiality (sexual, racial, class, generational, or otherwise), 
earlier principles and theories of justice were clearly deficient. 
These old theories and principles can now be criticized, 
discredited, amended, or set aside. Situated behind the veil of 
ignorance, Rawls’ rational choosers choose not for themselves alone 
but for all of mankind and for all time.”? Like Paine, Rawls thinks 


that principles of justice discovered by disinterested Reason are 
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eternally valid: 
This standpoint . . . enables us to be impartial, even 
between persons who are not contemporaries but who belong 
to many generations. Thus to see our place in society 
from the perspective of this position is to see it sub 
specie aeternitatis: it is to regard the human situation 
not only from all social but also from all temporal 
points of view.” 


Or, as Paine put it, "Time with respect to principles is an eternal 


wow.""* A well-honed historical sensibility, derived from diligent 


the study of the past, is therefore philosophically irrelevant. 
History, as Henry Ford said, is bunk. 

Stripped of a past and of all particularity, Rawls’ 
hypothetical choosers are, in effect, amnesiacal orphans. They are 
orphans, indeed, in much the same sense that Billy Budd is. 
Melville’s adamic antihero was also without a past, uncertain of his 
parentage (though distinctly European and quite possibly 
aristocratic), and -- as his very name suggests -- perpetually alive 
with the Spring-like possibility of re-birth and renewal. But Billy 
Budd suffered from a singular defect -- a stammer which soon proved 
to be a fatal flaw. His failure to communicate in the clinch -- 
when confronted with the absolute evil represented by the 
“serpentine” Claggart -- leads to his literal death and symbolic 
crucifiction.”* 

A far cry from Rawls’ theory of justice, surely; but not so far 
as one might think. For both are, after all, concerned with justice 


and injustice. And it is a grievous and malign act of injustice 
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that renders Billy Budd mute. Moreover, Billy Budd’s inability to 


communicate, just when it is most important that he do so, shares 
several features of the imaginary situation in which Rawls places 
his ideally rational choosers. For, being ignorant of their 
particular circumstances, they are incapable of communicating 
anything about them. Thus they too are mute about their individual 
interests and idiosyncracies. Billy Budd and Rawls’ rational 
choosers are solitary figures, unable (because of ignorance, 
isolation, or impediment of speech) to communicate to others 
anything about their respective circumstances or situation. The 
upshot, unsurprisingly, is that the solitary individual is in all 
cases thrown back upon his own resources. Unable to rely upon 
others, each relies solely upon himself. 

Several “communitarian” critics have suggested that Rawls’ 
theory of justice is deficient inasmuch as it is predicated upon a 
peculiarly narrow and unsatisfactory conception of human selfhood 
and moral agency. This, says Michael Sandel, is the vision of a 
solitary “unencumbered self."** Unencumbered by enduring connections 
to other similar selves, and even to its own past, this paragon of 
Emersonian self-reliance is, so to speak, at home in the homeless 
condition that Rawls calls the original position. Indeed, according 
to Rawls, it is only in this position that valid principles of 
justice can be chosen. Only individuals unencumbered by the past, 
by history, by memory or tradition are capable of rationally and 
disinterestedly choosing such principles. Sandel suggests that the 
theory is flawed because no rationally or humanly satisfactory self 


can ever be wholly unencumbered in the way that Rawls’ hypothetical 


choosers are assumed to be. But having disagreed with Rawls’ 
argument and his conclusions, Sandel goes on to trace his vision of 
moral agency, autonomy, and self-sufficiency to the same 
philosophical parentage that Rawls claims. Liberalism in general, 
and Kant in particular, Sandel says, are the culprits. It is this 
Kantian conception of selfhood and moral agency that we now need to 
transcend.?’ 

Perhaps. But is it not equally plausible to suggest that 
Rawls’ theory of justice has even deeper roots in a quite 
unselfconsciously held native American mythology, the myth of Adam, 
and that whatever appeal it possesses might owe as much to Emerson 
as to Kant? And, if so, does it not then follow that extricating 
ourselves from its confines is an even more difficult and onerous 
task, raising as it does questions about our very identity -- about 
who we are as a people, where we have come from, and what we can 
hope to achieve and to be? 

I shall conclude by answering these questions in the 
affirmative. But first I want to call attention to two other, and 


apparently very different, authors and texts. 


The breaking out of narrowing confines has long been a hallmark 


of the Adamic myth. Crevecoeur’s farmer, Cooper’s Natty Bumppo, and 


Twain’s Huck Finn are all alike in taking their leave, heading for 


the frontier or the territories, leaving their pasts behind, and 


seeking their freedom and their fortunes in the open space of the 
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West. The actual physical frontier having been closed, according to 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s reckoning, by the end of the last 
century, Americans had no new places to go, no new space to conquer. 
Only when they ran out of space, said Hegel earlier in that same 
century, would the Americans then confront their past and become a 
people with a genuinely historical consciousness.** As the late 
Richard Hofstadter observed: 
Time is the basic dimension of history, but the basic 
dimension of the American imagination is space. 
What Americans have lacked in a sense of time they have 
tried to make up by an enlarged sense of space. Their 
thoughts tend not to run backward into an antiquity they 
do not know but rather outward into a larger geographical 
theater of action, the theater not of the past but of the 
future. . . . For Americans, uprooted from many soils and 
stemming from many ancestries and thrust into the open 
natural environment of the new continent, the very 
possibility of freedom quickly became associated with the 
presence of empty space, and also with the freedom to 
move, to get away from the physical proximity of others, 
to escape from society itself into the innocence of 
nature.”* 
This ahistorical “spatial” sensibility is a fundamental feature of 


the American Adam. He is, as Lewis reminds us, a hero not in time 


but in space.” His two-fold freedom -- freedom from the past, and 


the freedom to move in and through space -- is deeply ingrained, as 


only myths can be, in our national consciousness (and perhaps even 
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more deeply etched in our shared subconscious). The first of these 
freedoms is exemplified in the situation in which Rawls places his 
ideally rational choosers. The second, I want to suggest, is to be 
found in Gerard O’Neill’s vision of the American future. 

O’Neill is no ordinary visionary. A distinguished physicist, 
O'Neill left his post at Princeton to head his own Geostar 
Corporation and has for some time served as a consultant for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). He claims not 
to write science fiction, a genre in which he professes not to be 
greatly interested; nor does he wish to spin out utopian schemes. 

He insists that his proposals for "space habitats" require no 
suspension of credulity or any leap of literary imagination. All 


are predicated upon presently existing scientific and technological 


capabilities.*' It is now technically possible for human beings to 


create, to live and work within, and to travel between, space 
habitats. With a wealth of technical detail, O’Neill describes the 
construction of such “space colonies." Large, slowly rotating 
stations in space, several miles in diameter and constructed of 
lunar material, could house hundreds, even thousands, of people. 
Fascinating though they are, the technical details do not concern me 
here. I am more interested in O’Neill’s vision and, so it seems to 
me, its essentially mythical imagery and rationale. 

In effect, the whole mythic message of O’Neill’s The High 
Erontier is that Turner and Hegel were mistaken. The geographic and 
physical frontier of the American West may well be closed forever. 
But for Americans the jdea of the frontier is not, and never will 


be, dead or passe. And this is not an idea that exists exclusively 


in the historical past -- an abomination for Adam -- but in a 


present perpetually alive with possibilities for self-assertion and 


exploration. The “high frontier” of outer space is in its very 


nature infinitely open, presenting an unlimited horizon of limitless 
possibility, of renewal, regeneration, and rebirth. We need never 
confront the closure and finitude of the “steady state” society and 
an economy of scarcity. That being the case, we are forever 
capable of striking out, in Huck Finn fashion, for the territories, 
thereby thumbing our noses at Aunt Sally -- and Hegel -- and anyone 
else who wants to ‘’sivilize us by restricting our freedom. 

One is underatandably tempted to think that colonies in outer 
space would be the very antithesis of the agrarian ideal. The 
pastoral paradise that was Eden before the Fall -- and America 
afterward -- could scarcely be imagined to exist in an environment 
so utterly “unnatural” and so dependent for its existence upon 
technology and engineering expertise. After all, the machine in the 
garden, as Leo Marx reminds us, was seen as an anomaly in the Eden 
of the New World. True enough. But O’Neill’s extraterrestrial Eden 
turns Marx upon his head (if I may be forgiven for saying what an 
earlier Marx once said about Hegel). In effect -~- and apparently 
quite unconsciously -- O’Neill gives us The Garden in the Machine. 
The controlled climate, seasons, sunlight, and water supply make the 
space station an ideal environment for farming.”? Crops can be grown 
year-round. There are no pests or insects to destroy the crops. 

But there are birds to charm the space colonists with their songs, 
and beautiful butterflies for the birds to eat. Better still, 


"there need not be mosquitoes -- or cockroaches, or rats." Nor need 
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there be pollution, poverty, or unemployment.” 


In an imaginary “letter from space," a newly emigrated colonist 

describes the New World to a friend still living on earth: 
It’s a comfortable life here. Fresh vegetables and fruit 
are in season all the time . . . We grow avocados and 
Papayas in our own garden, and never need to use 
insecticide sprays. Of course we like being able to get 
@ suntan without ever being bitten by a mosquito.” 
In a later editorial aside, O’Neill adds: “how delightful would be 
a summertime world of forests without mosquitoes!" Space colonists 
"can take along the useful bees while leaving behind wasps and 
hornets."** There are, moreover, no volcanic eruptions, floods, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, typhoons or tornadoes.*’ Made even better 
than the original by Yankee ingenuity, this is an Eden without 
wasps. 

Even as pains and dangers are minimized, pleasures are 
maximized. Clothing could be light, or perhaps discarded 
altogether. And in this edenic habitat human existence could be 
eroticized as never before. "Can one imagine a better location for 
a honeymoon hotel,” O’Neill asks, “than the zero-gravity region of a 
space community?" Evidently not, for he later returns to the 
topic. In another letter from space, a mother writes -- rather more 
rapturously than most mothers, one suspects -- to her daughter back 
on earth: 

{Your father and I went] to the Floating Island Hotel for 
our weekend. Most of the hotel, like the lobby and 


restaurants -- and the showers -- are at one-tenth 
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gravity, but those bedrooms! My dear, it’s just 
indescribable. Of course, you could watch TV or listen 
to music if you want, but really, as Dad says, those 
rooms are designed for just one thing. I can’t imagine 
you [and your husband] not getting along well together, 
but if you ever have a problem, .. . bring him up here 
for a second honeymoon! You may never want to go back. 
Now that we’ve found out what it’s like, I can tell you 
it’s going to be a lot harder for us to leave!” 


Little wonder, then, that this couple confide in another letter that 


they are “more likely to move farther out [into space] than to go 


back [to earth)."*° 

Life in this demi-paradise is made possible by an escape from a 
darkening Old World -- not Europe, but the planet earth itself -—- 
and an earth-bound state of mind that O'Neill describes ae 
“planetary chauvinism” and "the planetary hang-up."*' Over- 
populated, its atmosphere poisoned, its air and water polluted, its 
inhabitants perpetually warring over increasingly scarce resources, 
the planet Earth is, in the late twentieth century, a place unfit 
for human habitation, still less for adventure and exploration. 
Nothing is left save to escape from an earthbound past into an 
idyllic future in the endless vastness of space.” 

As Lewis describes it, "the American myth saw life and history 
as just beginning. It described the world as starting up again 
under fresh initiative, in a divinely granted second chance for the 
human race, after the first chance had been so disastrously fumbled 


in the darkening Old World."*? No longer Europe, but the entire 
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planet earth, must now be abandoned. The Adams of the Twenty-first 
century abandon their planetary past and light out for the timeless 
territory of space, there to tend their celestial Garden. Only in 
space, O'Neill maintains, can mankind attain immortality. While we 
remain on the earth, he warns, we are an endangered species, 
vulnerable to slow poisoning or to sudden nuclear annihilation. 


Once dispersed through the galaxy, however, the human species will 


become unkillable.‘* Space promises to conquer time and mortality 


itself. It is the medium of perpetual rebirth and regeneration. 
O’Neill’s is a vision at once hopeful and bleakly pessimistic -- 
and, if I am right, deeply and genuinely mythic in its imagery and 


its appeal. 


My third and final illustration of the claim that the Adamic 
myth is to be found today in unlikely places is Richard Rorty’s 
Contingency. Irony, and Solidarity. The following precis does scant 
justice to a book that is at once ingenious and (intentionally?) 
irritating, and replete with brilliant rereadings of familiar texts. 
I have, I hope, given Rorty his due in another place.‘*® Here I want 
to redescribe Rorty’s project, and in a way that he might find 
uncongenial and unrepresentative of his intentions. But, as a 
postmodern thinker who holds that readers may read and interpret 
texts without regard to authorial intention, he can have no grounds 
for complaint or objection. 


Rorty describes himself as a “postmodern bourgeois liberal." 


L_ 


He is "postmodern" in that he holds that "modernity" generally -- 
and “the Enlightenment project" of emancipating men and women 
through reasoned criticism and the rational reform of social and 
political institutions in particular -- has failed, leaving us in 
what Jean-Francois Lyotard calls “the postmodern condition,"** a 
condition characterized by a thoroughgoing skepticism as regards 
claims to truth or even to the validity of arguments advanced in 
support of such claims. Rorty is "bourgeois" in the sense that he 
accepts without dissent the institutions of the society in which he 
lives, i.e., a capitalist or free-market or (in Marx’s term) 
"bourgeois" society. And, not least, Rorty is “liberal” in that he 
sees society (or at any rate this society) as populated by 
self-interested individuals who aspire toward autonomy even as they 
eschew cruelty toward other similarly situated selves. Whether one 
can be all three at once and without contradiction ~- a possibility 
raised by Rorty’s critics’? -- does not concern me here. I am 
interested, instead, in what one might call the “Adamic" assumptions 
and implications of Rorty’s picture of a postmodern American 
society. 

His is indeed a "picture" rather than a theory or a sustained 
and systematic argument. A distinguished “analytical” philosopher 
turned postmodern renegade, Rorty now eschews the very idea of 
reasoned argument and analysis. He favors instead the essentially 
rhetorical and aesthetic strategy of redescribing the familiar world 
in new, unfamiliar, and more “attractive” ways, so as to persuade 


people, not by argument -- as a philosopher might do -- but by 


painting a new and attractive picture of a possible world.” It is 
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worth noting, as Joseph Campbell and Mark Shorer remind us, that 
this non- or anti-argumentative mode of presentation and persuasion 
is a key feature of "mythic" thinking. So we might without undue 
distortion read Rorty as a postmodern myth-maker and his vision of a 
liberal society as an attractive postmodernist myth. 

This is not, of course, how Rorty describes his project and his 
stance as a “postmodern bourgeois liberal," Both come out of his 
encounters with thinkers who are, for the most part, dead white 
European males.‘ He makes repeated reference and expresses debts to 
Derrida, Foucault, Nietzsche, Nabokov, Orwell, and Oakeshott. And 
if Rorty owes anything to any American thinker, it is -- by his own 
oft-stated admission -- to Dewey and, more recently, to Harold 
Bloom. 

Following Rorty’s own method, I propose not to advance an 
argument, but to paint a picture. I want, that is, to redescribe 
his project in an alternative vocabulary and imagery -- the idiom 


and the image of the American Adam. I shall suggest that Rorty is a 


thoroughly "American" thinker in that his idiom and imagery is 


identifiably Adamic. Indeed, any reader of Emerson is, in reading 
Rorty, likely experience a sense of deja vu. 

Rorty borrows Bloom’s notion of the “strong poet" -- the 
arch-individualist who creates but is not created, who wills into 
existence the world in which he (yes, he is identifiably male) lives 
alone and unencumbered. The strong poet is, in Bloom’s and Rorty’s 
description, driven by “the anxiety of influence," the fear that his 
thoughts and language might be borrowed or derivative, that he might 


be beholden or indebted to anyone, ancestor or contemporary, for 
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anything. Capable even of "giving birth to [him)self," the strong 


poet is the unencumbered self par excellence.” “In my view," Rorty 
writes, “an ideally liberal polity would be one whose culture hero 
is Bloom’s ‘strong poet’ uate 

Now many things might be said about Bloom’s and Rorty’s vision 
of the strong poet driven by the anxiety of influence. One might 
say, with Wendell Berry, that Bloom’s is "an adolescent critical 
theory."*? Or one might simply note that the vision is unoriginal 
and old-hat, at least in America. (Paine, for one, articulated the 
anxiety of influence in terms only slightly different, though no 
less adamant, than Bloom's.) Oddly, Bloom seems not to show any 
anxiety about (or even awareness of) having had an unoriginal 
thought or being influenced by earlier thinkers. On his and Rorty’s 
telling, the idea is Nietzschian, and the “strong poet" is another 
(and arguably nicer) name for Nietzsche’s Ubermensch. 

Against this self-interpretation I want to suggest that the 
image of the strong poet driven by the anxiety of influence has a 
much older, and distinctly American, lineage. In America the 
anxiety that one might be beholden to or influenced by an ancestor 
or predecessor is hardly a new notion. Bloom’s (and Rorty’s) 
anxiety of influence can be found in the Adamic aspirations and 
boasts of Paine, Crevecoeur, and Emerson, among others. Paine 
wished to think thoughts and speaks words that no one had ever 
thought or spoken before, So did Crevecoeur’s new man. And s0 too 
did Emerson, who imagined a self-creating individual without 
ancestors, free of the dead weight of the past, and unencumbered 


even by the burden of friendship. 


If Bloom gives us (in Berry’s words) an adolescent theory of 


criticism, Rorty gives us an adolescent theory of politics. Rorty’s 


vision of a society whose culture hero is the unencumbered 
postmodern bourgeois-liberal strong poet animated by anxiety about 
being beholden or answerable to others is not only an adolescent 
vision -- it is nothing less than our Adamic myth, our picture of 
ourselves in relation to others, past, present and future, recast as 
a political theory. It is a profoundly anticommunitarian vision 
with a long history and deep cultural roots. Until and unless we 
recognize this, the communitarian critique of liberal individualism 


will deal only in surfaces and appearances. 


I began by suggesting that a genuine mythology is apt to appear 
not only in the art and literature of a culture but in virtually all 
of the thought-forms through which its aspirations, hopes and fears 
are conceived and communicated. It may well be true that our 
national literature, as Lewis lamented more than thirty years ago, 
has lost much of its mythic richness, resonance, and vigor. But 
this does not mean that American culture has been denuded of all 
mythic traces and themes. It may mean merely that these have to be 
searched for elsewhere. Perhaps, then, Weber and Wolin are mistaken 
in suggesting that science and technology, and the increasing 
rationalization of everyday existence, necessarily entails the 
thoroughgoing "disenchantment" (Entzauberung) of the social world. 


Far from being wholly abandoned or outgrown or somehow transcended, 
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myths may instead be transferred from traditional symbolic spheres 
-- religion, art, and literature, for example -- to newer, 
nontraditional spheres such as science, analytical philosophy, and 
postmodern criticism. Such, at any rate, appears to have been the 
fate of the myth of Adam in America. 


But Adam’s fate need not be ours. We need not accept or 


acquiesce in the thoughtways of our peers or predecessors. If they 


have shown nothing else, communitarian critics of liberal 
individualism have at least called attention to the faults and flaws 
of Adamic individualism -- of the ideal of an “unencumbered self" 
shorn of all connection with others -- and to the need to critically 
reconsider, and perchance replace, this flawed ideal of individual 
(and, by implication, collective) conduct.*? We Americans have, like 
Huck Finn, tried too often to escape to the territory to the west -- 
a frontier more of myth and mind than of matter -- in order to evade 
responsibility and avoid growing up. As Wendell Berry observes, 
“Huckleberry Finn fails in failing to imagine a responsible, adult 
community life." And this, he adds, is not the failure, in fiction, 
of a particular author or his character, but “of our life, so far, 
as a society." 

We appear to be left in a modern, or perhaps postmodern, 
version of limbo. On the one hand are those who, knowingly or not, 
celebrate our adamic condition as disconnected individuals, without 
memory, bereft of history and ancestors, autonomous and 
self-creating Adams or strong poets. On the other hand, however, 
are those who see “us" as having no national or collective identity, 


adamic or otherwise. Each of us must base his or her identity ona 
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particular facet or feature which we share with some and which, no 
less importantly, distinguishes or divides us from others. 

According to the adherents and champions of “identity politics," one 
must act not as a citizen or an American per se, but as one who is 
female or male, gay or straight, black or Indian or hispanic (etc.). 
This view of identity would appear, at first sight, to be the 
antithesis of Adam: one’s history and identity, far from being 
forgotten, are as indelible as a tattoo; one cannot escape from 
one’s group past, which is ever-present. One’s community, and the 
identity one adopts and on which one acts, are inherited conditions: 
one is born a woman, or black, or gay; and, just as one had no 
choice in who, or what, one was born, one is not wholly free to 
choose (much less invent) one’s personal or political identity. 
Against the adamic vision of the unencumbered self, identity 
politics presents an alternative vision of the eminently encumbered 
self, a socially situated self bearing the burdens of one’s group’s 
past as a badge of identity. 

In one sense, then, the current concern with “identity" 
represents the apotheosis of the Adamic myth. Does the emphasis on 
identity then supply a corrective to the excessive individualism of 
that venerable myth? I want to conclude by suggesting that it does 
not. 

The champions of adamic individualism and the proponents of 
identity/difference are agreed on one crucial point: Both eschew 
citizenship and, with it, “community” in any broader and more 


inclusive sense. Each is alike in grasping one horn of a persistent 


American dilemma. On the one side are those who wish to belong to a 
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community of one -- an unencumbered sovereign self or a “majority 
one,” in Thoreau’s phrase. On the other are those who wish to 
belong to a small and select community based on gender, or race, 
sexual preference. But -- and this is the important point -- both 
are alike in denying the possibility of communality, of shared 
sympathy (and antipathy), of common joys and sorrows. Each, pace 
Tocqueville, is shut up in the solitude of their own heart, 


individual or group. But neither heart is, so to speak, a civic 


heart. From a political point of view such an identity is partial, 


partisan, and even, one might say, prejudiced. Such prejudice, 
properly understood, need not be a bad thing. After all, our 
prejudices, as Gadamer reminds us, provide a place to begin or to 
stand, not to stay. 

The problem with contemporary “identity politics" is that while 
it supplies some with a place to stand initially, it provides no one 
a place to stay. Its ersatz rootedness ratifies our rootlessness 
and celebrates our partialities. The politics of identity offers, 
as it were, a homeless shelter rather than a home. And this is 
because identity politics, like adamic individualism, offers no 
sustainable civic vision, no wider view of political possibilities 
for the community of which we might yet be full members and 


citizens. 
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Movements: Explaining Differences in Strategies. 


ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the use of the initiative as a strategy 
by woman suffrage activists in the United States and Switzerland. 
Generally the initiative is viewed by proponents of direct 
democracy as a means of providing more access to excluded groups. 
In the United States, suffrage activists in states with 
initiative rights were able to utilize the initiative to achieve 
women’s enfranchisement. However, despite the greater 
availability of initiative rights in Switzerland, few woman 
suffrage organizations attempted to introduce suffrage 
legislation using initiative petitions even though those which 
did were highly successful. When the Swiss suffrage organization 
used initiatives they were no less successful than suffrage 
referenda which resulted from government action. The paper 
explores the reasons for the lack of initiative strategies in the 
Swiss case, focusing specifically on differences in the political 
alliances of the two movements. In Switzerland, in particular, 


political allies contributed to the belief of suffrage activists 


that the initiative was not a viable or appropriate strategy. 
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The Use of Initiatives by the Swiss and American Woman Suffrage 
Movements: E aining Differences in Strategies. 


INTRODUCTION 

On November 27, 1990 the women of Appenzell Innerrhoden, a 
small agricultural canton in the Eastern part of Switzerland, 
finally received the right to vote. The Swiss Supreme Court 
ruled that the Swiss constitution required local governments to 
grant women voting rights in all local elections. The ruling was 
based on the Equal Rights Amendment which women’s organizations 


had pushed through 10 years earlier using the constitutional 


initiative. With this Supreme Court decision, the woman suffrage 


movement of Switzerland officially came to an end. 

However, the women in Appenzell Innerrhoden were not the 
only Swiss women to have waited so long to become enfranchised. 
Their counterparts in Appenzell Ausserrhoden had won the right to 
participate in cantonal elections only a year and a half earlier 
in a cantonal referendum. Moreover, the right to vote in 
national elections was also relatively new; Swiss women were 
enfranchised on the national level by a national referendum in 
1971. A few cantons granted women voting rights in cantonal 
affairs before 1971, but even then the earliest cantons to 
enfranchise women (Vaud and Neuchatel) did so in 1959, long after 
women had achieved full voting privileges in most other European 
countries. 

In contrast, the American suffrage movement ended in 1920 
when the Nineteenth Amendment guaranteed women the right to vote 


in all states. Some American states and territories had passed 


woman suffrage amendments even earlier. In fact, the territory 
of Wyoming pioneered the cause of woman suffrage when it adopted 
women’s voting rights in 1869. American woman suffrage activists 
managed to procure the right to vote in some sort of local 
election in over 30 states by 1917 (Stapler 1917). 

Although these two suffrage movements are separated in time 
and space, they share similar political contexts. The political 
institutions of both countries resemble each other in many 
respects. Both countries have the federal structure which 
allowed local governments to enfranchise women independently of 
the national government. Their federalism also has a cultural 
dimension (Elazar 1987; Duchacek 1987) with many citizens of both 
countries feeling more affinity for local governments, 
distrusting the federal government, and loathing federal 
interference into local affairs. Second, political parties in 
both Switzerland and the United States are decentralized and do 
not exercise discipline over party members. Instead, power was 
concentrated in local party organizations, each of which had 
their own character and platforms. Finally, on the state and 


cantonal level, both countries possessed a series of direct 


democratic institutions including referenda on constitutional 


amendments and in many cases the right to the initiative. 

Most importantly, both movements faced the same difficult 
tasks. Swiss and American suffrage activists needed to mobilize 
the population to join suffrage organizations and to support 
their efforts to win the vote. They had to get politicians to 


introduce and pass woman suffrage legislation. In attempting to 
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complete these jobs, woman suffrage movements faced the problem 


of being challengers! to the political system, attempting to 


change the distribution of political power. Like all challengers 
they lacked "routine, low-cost access" to the decision-making 
process (Tilly 1978, p. 52). Compared to other social movements 
which might challenge the political system, woman suffrage 
movements were even more disadvantaged by their inability to use 
the threat of electoral mobilization to influence politicians. 
This paper examines the strategies which woman suffrage 
movements in both countries utilized in their fight to be 
enfranchised. I focus here on one aspect of the strategic 
choices they made: their decisions about whether to use the 
initiative in their attempts to acquire the vote. The recent 
literature on political opportunity structure (Kriesi 1991; 
McAdam 1982; Tarrow 1989, 1988) argues that movement success is 
constrained or facilitated by the characteristics of the 
political system; this is the source of all differences between 
social movements. The initiative has been touted as a means for 
providing groups with little access to political influence a 
means for raising issues and the potential to acquire their 
desired reforms. The paper analyzes the extent to which this 
direct democratic institution was used by woman suffrage 
movements in Switzerland and the United States and the degree to 


which it furthered the suffrage cause. 


1 I use the term "challengers" in the same sense as Tilly (1978) 
and McAdam (1982). 
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The paper proceeds as follows. In the first section I 
briefly discuss the literature on political opportunity structure 
and on the initiative as one institution specifically designed 
for challengers to the political system. Section two discusses 
the differences in initiative rules in Swiss cantons and American 
states. Section three examines the frequency with which the two 
movements used initiative rules at the state and cantonal level 
and the fourth section investigates whether initiative strategies 
are connected to success for woman suffrage movements. The next 
section proposes an alternative explanation for why the Swiss 
suffrage organizations do not take advantage of the initiative 
even though they appear to be a successful strategy for achieving 
women’s enfranchisement. 

THE INITIATIVE AS A POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE 

The literature on social movements, although not explicitly 
concerned with the institutions of direct democracy, has recently 
begun to focus on the importance of the "political opportunity 
structure" (Eisinger 1973; Tarrow 1989, 1988; Kitschelt 1986; 
Kriesi 1991). These authors argue that the political context of 
a movement affects the movement itself and the success of the 
movement. The characteristics of government institutions, 
particularly the openness of state institutions (Tarrow 1989; 
Kitschelt 1986), influence the character and success of social 
movements. The openness of governmental institutions is one 
dimension of the political opportunity structure which defines 


how responsive state institutions are to social movements 


(Eisinger 1973). This responsiveness has been measured by the 
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separation of powers between branches of governments (Kitschelt 
1986), characteristics of political institutions such as mayor- 
council governments in cities (Eisinger 1973) and by the 
characteristics of electoral politics (Eisinger 1973; Kitschelt 
1986; and Kriesi 1990). Because direct democracy is one aspect 
of the openness of a political system, the literature on 
political opportunity structure implies that initiatives should 
help challenging movements and provide them with greater 
opportunities for success. 

According to political opportunity structure theory, the 
characteristic of a political system, in this case initiative 
rights, affects the strategic cost-benefit calculations of a 
social movement (Kriesi 1991, Tilly 1978). Under this view, 
political actors recognize the political opportunity structure as 
a factor which determines the costs associated with certain 
strategies and the benefits which might result from utilizing 
those strategies. . On the one hand, the political opportunity 
structure may increase or decrease the costs associated with 
following certain strategies. At one extreme, governments which 


are closed to demands may arrest participants in a demonstration, 


thereby raising the price of choosing this particular tactic. At 


the other extreme, a government might lower the costs of 
collective action by supporting groups which organize. Political 
opportunity structure theorists assume that social movements know 
what the political opportunity structure is and how it will 
affect the costs of various political actions. The social 


movements then choose their strategies with these costs in mind. 
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The political opportunity structure also may increase or 


decrease the benefits accrued through collective action -- either 


by making a positive outcome more likely or by altering the 


benefits of a particular outcome. Tilly (1978, esp. pp. 139- 
140), for example, sees the opportunity structure as affecting 
what a movement can attain. Political opportunities represent a 
ceiling which may intersect the payoff curve, limiting the 
maximum benefits a movement can achieve. When the polity 
severely restricts the range of possible outcomes, the movement 
cannot realize any of its objectives no matter what strategy it 
utilizes or how many resources it expends. In such a case, the 
movement will not even attempt tactics aimed at achieving its 
goals but will attempt to achieve something suboptimal but within 
the range of possible outcomes. Alternatively, the political 
opportunity structure may not impede the movement because the 
limits of the political opportunity structure encompass all of 
the desired outcomes of the movement. Given this set of 
circumstances, the movement will optimize the possibility of 
achieving its goals by utilizing whichever tactic best serves 
this purpose. 

The initiative is often viewed as empowering unorganized 
citizens and groups which lack access to political institutions. 
With initiative rights, all citizens (and not just government 
officials) may participate directly in the development of 
legislation, allowing greater citizen involvement in the creation 
of laws (Schmidt 1989). In addition, the right of initiative is 


perceived as providing less powerful public interests with a 
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means of placing their issues on the national agenda (Kerr 


1987). In this view, then, initiatives are the instruments 


which can be used by challengers to the political system to 
initiate reform. These instruments make it easier to gain access 
to the political system, decreasing the costs associated with 
acquiring such access. 

Initiative rights also change the potential benefits which 
movements achieve by action even when the resulting legislation 
is rejected by the voters. In part, the potential benefits 
depend on the chances that the initiated legislation will be 
passed by the electorate. Since this may differ according to the 
group and legislation involved, in Section 4 I examine how 
initiatives affect the chances of success for suffrage movements 
in the United States and Switzerland. Nonetheless initiatives 
may increase the benefits to the organization by forcing the 
government to act even when they lose. Linder (1987) argues that 
the introduction of an initiative on atomic energy provoked the 
government into revising its energy policy. Even where 
governments themselves do not react, initiatives may bring issues 
onto the public agenda and provide the opportunity for groups to 
attempt to influence public opinion (Cronin 1989; Magleby 1988). 


Thus, the initiative is viewed as aiding the causes of opposition 


2 Not all researchers agree that the initiative benefits 
challenging groups. For example, one study of California 
initiatives (Lee 1978) claims that the right to the initiative is 
most often used by those organizations which control more 
monetary resources or which also directly lobby the legislature. 
In Switzerland, App (1987) argues that groups which already have 
influence in the political system are one of the types of groups 
more likely to have their initiatives succeed. 
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groups or challengers to the system because it grants them direct 


access to the public agenda. 


INITIATIVE RULES IN THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND 

In order to determine the costs and benefits connected to 
the use of the initiative in the two movements, it is necessary 
to discuss the rules and regulations related to initiative rights 
in the two countries. Although many Swiss suffrage activists 
blamed direct democratic institutions for the delay in 
enfranchising women, Swiss women had more opportunities to use 
the initiative and fewer restrictions than their American 
counterparts. 

On the national level, Switzerland’s rules on the initiative 
and referendum were more open than those in the United States. 
Although Swiss women were unable to sign initiative petitions to 
introduce a woman suffrage amendment, they were entitled to 
launch an initiative campaign by gathering signatures of male 
voters for a suffrage amendment. The initiative did not require 
the support of the Bundesrat or the Swiss Parliament to be placed 
on the national agenda. The United States had (and has) no such 
means for introducing constitutional amendments. Despite these 
opportunities, the Swiss suffrage movement never attempted to use 


the initiative in getting a woman suffrage amendment in the 


constitution (although they did run a national petition drive in 


1928 which gathered the requisite number of signatures from male 


supporters). 
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On the other hand, the Swiss requirement that constitutional 
amendments be voted on in an obligatory referendum added an 
additional step in the process of amending the national 
constitution. In the U.S., amendments must pass 3/4’s of the 
state legislatures or specially convened state conventions. In 
Switzerland, they must be approved by a majority of the voters 
and by a majority of the cantons (according to the vote in each 
canton). Suffrage activists in Switzerland argued that the 
referendum requirement made passage of woman suffrage legislation 
more difficult. 

I will discuss Swiss suffrage activists’ opinions of the 
initiative in more detail below. However, it is difficult to 
study the initiative strategies of the Swiss woman suffrage 
activists on the national level because of a lack of comparison 
group. Switzerland is the only industrialized democratic country 
with such extensive initiative and referendum rules on the 
national level. Given that Switzerland is often hailed for its 
other exceptional characteristics (e.g. Steinberg 1975; 


Government and Politics 1988), one cannot utilize national 


comparisons to formulate any conclusions about the appropriate 


strategies of the movement or about the effect of the initiative 
on the success of woman suffrage. 

For this reason, I examine the influence of the initiative 
on the woman suffrage movement by focusing on the passage of 
woman suffrage on the cantonal and state level in Switzerland and 
the United States. While no other nation permitted initiatives 


on women’s enfranchisement, some of the states in the United 
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States permitted initiatives for constitutional amendments, and 
woman suffrage movements in the United States did, in fact, 
introduce initiatives for woman suffrage on the state level. As 
a result, we can compare the effect of the initiative on woman 
suffrage movements by examining its use within the states and 
cantons of these two countries. 

A comparison of initiative rules in Swiss cantons and 
American states indicates that more Swiss cantons had access to 
the initiative and that the rules regarding the requirements for 
initiating constitutional amendments were lighter than those in 
the United States. Only a few American states allowed 
constitutional amendments to be placed on the ballot through an 
initiative. During the period of the woman suffrage movement 
(1869-1920), the right to the initiative for constitutional 
amendments existed in only 15 states (Ranney 1978, pp.70-72; 
Stapler 1917). Moreover, Table 1 shows most states adopted the 
constitutional initiative only during the last decade of the 
suffrage movement (Price 1975; Ranney 1978). As a result during 
the period under study there were only very limited opportunities 


to utilize the initiative in the United States. 


In comparison, the laws in all Swiss cantons permitted 
popular initiatives for both constitutional and simple 


legislative questions (Delley and Auer 1986). Groups could 


initiate legislation outside of cantonal parliaments anywhere in 
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Switzerland, while only some states in the United States 
permitted initiatives. 

In addition, the minimum number of signatures required to 
validate an initiative was higher in the American states than in 
Swiss cantons. It is difficult, however, to compare the required 
number of signatures in the two countries because the legal 
requirements were written in different mathematical formulae. In 
Switzerland, the required number of signatures was generally 
given in an absolute number. For example, Article 121 of the 
Swiss constitution says that 100,000 signatures are needed for a 
constitutional initiative. On the other hand, initiative 
requirements in the American states were often based on the 
number of voters in general elections. Magleby (1988) notes that 
Signature requirements based on absolute numbers in Switzerland 
created easier ballot access as the population increases over 
time. On the other hand, percentages based on voter turnout in 
general elections also made it easier to achieve the necessary 
signatures because voter turnout has generally declined in the 
United States since 1896. As a result, both absolute numbers and 


percentages of votes cast in elections reduced the difficulties 


in acquiring the minimum numbers of signatures necessary for an 


initiative. 

However, when the minimum signature requirements of the 
various Swiss cantons are translated into percentages of eligible 
voters, they are generally less stringent than those of the 
American states. Delley and Auer (1986) report that the number 


of signatures required for a cantonal initiative varied from 


12,000 in Bern and Vaud to a single signature in several 
Landesgemeinde cantons’. If we calculate this as a percentage of 
eligible voters we find that the canton Vaud, for example, 
required signatures of less than 4% of the eligible voters in 
1980. In general, in those cantons which did not allow 
initiatives by a single voter, the required number of signatures 
for an initiative translates into between 3 - 10% of the eligible 
voters. Moreover, three cantons required only the signature of a 
single voter to initiate legislation. 

In the United States, legislative initiatives generally 
demanded between 3 to 10% of the votes cast in the last election 
for governor. However, the requirements for constitutional 
initiatives were higher, often calling for between 8 and 15% of 
the voters in the last election (Book of States 1964-65, p. 14). 
Ohio had the toughest signature requirements requiring 10% of 
eligible voters in order to introduce a constitutional 
initiative. There were no states which permitted a single voter 
to initiate any sort of legislation. 

While it is difficult to compare the rules of initiatives 


between Swiss cantons and American states, three things are 


clear: 1) there were more Swiss cantons where initiatives were 


allowed; 2) Swiss citizens could initiate more types of 


legislation than their American counterparts (that is, 


3 A Landesgemeinde is a meeting of voters in the canton usually 
held once a year to vote on referenda and occassionally to elect 
cantonal officials. Decisions are made by a show of hands; as a 
result the vote is not secret nor is an exact counting of the 
votes possible. The cantons Obwalden, Nidwalden, Glarus, 
Appenzell Innerrhoden and Appenzell Ausserrhoden still have 
Landesgemeinde. 
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constitutional amendments, legislation, and optional referenda); 
and 3) signature requirements for initiatives were generally less 


demanding than in the American states. 


THE USE OF THE INITIATIVE BY WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENTS 


The United States. In the United States there were a total 


of 58 suffrage referenda among 46 states over a period of 50 


years (between 1871 and 1920)4. Despite the large number of 


referenda in the United States, there were only 8 initiatives 
introduced by woman suffrage activists (see Table 1). One of 
these initiatives, introduced in Oregon in 1910, called only for 
partial suffrage (suffrage for white taxpayers). The other seven 
were for full voting rights on the state and local levels. While 
that seems like very few initiatives, of the fifteen states which 
permitted initiatives, only four adopted the right to the 
initiative before 1910. Therefore for 40 of the 50 years which 
encompass the American woman suffrage movement, women had limited 
opportunities to initiate constitutional amendments. 

Moreover, four of fourteen states which permitted use of the 
initiative had already granted women full voting rights before 


they passed legislation creating the right of citizens to 


4 Two states do not require referenda on constitutional 
amendments, and Hawaii and Alaska did not become states until 
after women had already received the right to vote. 

Moreover, the suffrage movement ended in all states 
Simultaneously in 1920 with the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. The Nineteenth Amendment which enfranchised women at 
the federal level forced states to immediately implement woman 
suffrage. As a result, although every state but two required 
referenda to alter their constitutions, 17 states enfranchised 
women without holding any referenda on the question of women’s 
voting rights. 


initiate legislation. Thus, woman suffrage activists in only 
eleven states had the right to the initiative available to them 
and then only during the last decade of their struggle. Of the 
eleven remaining states, woman suffrage activists utilized 
initiatives in six of them (in Oregon woman suffrage activists 


launched initiative drives three times within the space of 6 


years). Woman suffrage organizations were among the groups which 


lobbied intensively for the right of the initiative (Cronin 1989) 
and, once in place, they were eager to use the newfound right of 
the initiative. In four states -- Arizona, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma -- woman suffrage organizations led initiative drives 
for the right to vote in the same year or the year following the 
creation of the initiative right. In fact, in Ohio a woman 
suffrage referendum was the first to be filed under the new 
initiative legislation (Catt and Shuler 1926). 

Woman suffrage activists used initiatives when they could 
not achieve voting rights through traditional channels. In 
Arizona, the state legislature ignored numerous appeals from 
women to allow voters to decide the suffrage issue. In Missouri 
and Oklahoma, woman suffrage legislation repeatedly failed to 
come to a vote in the legislature. In Oregon and Ohio, woman 
suffrage activists were angry at unfair campaign practices by 
some business interests (particularly the liquor and beer 
industry) and determined to bring woman suffrage up for a second 
vote (Catt and Shuler 1926; Moynihan 1983). In all of these 
cases, activists perceived that the woman suffrage issue had not 


been given a fair chance to succeed through the normal channels 


of politics and that the right to the initiative could correct 
this problem. 

On the other hand, those states where women did not use the 
initiative rights were states where woman suffrage activists were 


successful using existing political channels. In two of the 


states -- Arkansas and Michigan -- state legislatures had already 


granted significant voting rights to women by statute. Moreover, 
in all of these states, constitutional amendments granting full 
voting rights for women were presented to the voters at about the 
same time that initiative rights were introduced. Arkansas had a 
woman suffrage referendum in 1918 and Nevada successfully passed 
a constitutional amendment in a referenda in 1914. Two states 
had two referenda in the period immediately following the 
introduction of initiative rights: Michigan had referenda in 
1913 and 1918 and North Dakota had referenda in 1914 and 1920. 
Massachusetts is the only exception; its woman suffrage 
referendum, held in 1915, preceded the introduction of initiative 
rights by 3 years. Consequently, there was little reason for 
woman suffrage activists to attempt initiatives because state 
legislatures already had presented woman suffrage referenda to 
the public. 

Thus, woman suffrage activists in the United States used the 
initiative in the way which proponents expected. The initiative 
provided them, as challengers to the system, a means of putting 
their ideas on the public agenda. Woman suffrage supporters 
could use the initiative in those states where state legislatures 


or organized interest groups denied women the opportunity to 
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introduce woman suffrage legislation. In this sense, the 
initiative does appear to permit greater access for challengers 
to the system. Thus, evidence from the United States indicates 
that this direct democratic institution does improve the 
political opportunity structure for social movements. 


Switzerland. In Switzerland, there were a total of 84 


cantonal referenda over woman suffrage held between 1919 and 


1990°. However, in Switzerland almost a third of the referenda 


(27 in all) involved only partial suffrage bills. That is, the 
referenda asked whether cantons should allow women to vote for 
school councils, for church councils, or, most often, for local 
community officials. In contrast, referenda in the United States 
almost always involved full woman suffrage because partial 
suffrage legislation need not be introduced as constitutional 
amendments and, therefore, could be enacted by state legislatures 
alone. By my calculations, only 57 referenda involved 
significant voting rights for women at the cantonal level. Women 
in Switzerland did end up fighting in more referenda, but this 
was largely because after the national suffrage amendment passed 
in 1971, cantonal referenda were still required before women 
could vote in local and cantonal affairs. 

Twenty two of these woman suffrage referenda were introduced 
by initiative, including 8 initiatives in cantons where only one 
person is required to file an initiative (i.e. Glarus, Appenzell 


Innerrhoden and Appenzell Ausserrhoden). Of those 22 


5 This includes all votes on woman suffrage at the 
Landesgemeinde cantons. 
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initiatives, five of them called for partial suffrage legislation 
(that is, either a constitutional amendment allowing communities 
to introduce their own suffrage legislation or initiatives 
calling for school or church suffrage). In spite of the fact 
that initiatives were permitted throughout the nation, 
initiatives calling for full or partial voting rights for women 
were only introduced in 13 cantons. Thus, in half of the Swiss 
cantons initiatives for woman suffrage were never attempted. 

The lack of initiative drives in these cantons cannot be 
explained by overwhelming support for woman suffrage among their 
cantonal governments. In fact, on average these cantons were 
very similar to the cantons where initiatives were introduced. 
Of the twelve cantons which never utilized the initiative, only 
four granted women the right to vote prior to the passage of the 


national referendum in 1971. However, 5 of the thirteen cantons 


with initiatives introduced woman suffrage prior to 1971°. Thus, 


cantons where there were initiatives were no more or less likely 
to have achieved woman suffrage prior to the national amendment 
in 1971. 

Other comparisons provide similar results. If one examines 
the legislative history of woman suffrage prior to the acceptance 
of the national amendment in 1971, one finds a number of cantons 
which had never considered any legislation giving women the right 
to vote in cantonal elections. However, initiatives were no more 


or less likely to be introduced in cantons with no prior cantonal 


6 Because women in the canton Jura gained the right to vote 
while Jura was still a part of the canton Bern, I do not include 
it as a separate canton in this analysis. 
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suffrage referenda. Of the thirteen cantons which did utilize 
the initiative, five of them did not vote on granting women the 
right to vote in cantonal elections until 1971. Similarly, 5 of 
the 12 cantons where no initiatives were ever introduced also had 
no history of cantonal woman suffrage referenda prior to 1971. 
Thus, while the American suffrage activists were moved to utilize 
initiatives where governments did not respond to their demands, 
the use of the initiative in Switzerland was unrelated to the 
willingness of cantonal governments to consider woman suffrage. 

The truth, however, is somewhat more complex because the 
division of cantons into those with initiatives and those without 
ignores the question of who sponsored the initiative. Only four 
initiatives were run by woman suffrage organizations during the 
entire 70 year period of the suffrage movement in Switzerland. 
Two of these petitions were run by the woman suffrage 
organization in Geneva in 1920 and 1940. The suffrage 
organization in Basel-stadt also initiated the constitutional 
amendment which gave them cantonal suffrage in 1966. And the 
woman suffrage organization in Bern sponsored an initiative in 
1956 to bring an optional community suffrage bill to a vote. 

All other initiatives were introduced by political parties 
or by other social movement organizations (see Table 2). In 
fact, woman suffrage activists were not always totally supportive 
of the woman suffrage initiatives introduced by these groups. In 


Zurich, for example, many activists were unhappy that the woman 


suffrage initiatives of 1947 and 1954 were launched by the 


Communist Party (the Partei der Arbeit or PdA). Many women’s 


groups which had previously supported woman suffrage withdrew 
their support on both of the initiatives sponsored by the PdA. 
Although the initiatives were officially endorsed by the woman 
suffrage organization in Zurich, it refused to campaign for the 
suffrage amendment because it resulted from a PdA initiative. 
Similarly, activists in Schaffhausen complained about the 
introduction of an initiative in 1969. As one activist said: 
It was a bit too much, naturally, to have it [a 
referendum on woman suffrage] again so soon, after only 
two years... In 1969, we already had to begin to 
prepare for the national suffrage referendum in 1971... 
So we said, stop, and that is also why the results are 
worse in 1969. 
Amazingly, then, woman suffrage organizations were not always 


even appreciative allies when other groups did the work of 


sponsoring the initiative. 


Most organizations which launched woman suffrage initiatives 
were opposition groups, which also had little access to decision- 
making power. Of the initiatives launched by identifiable groups 
other than the woman suffrage organization (14 in all), eleven 
were sponsored by opposition political parties or youth 


organizations. The most active opposition political party was 


the PdA, although both the Sozialdemokratische Partei’ (SP) and 


7 The status of the SP as an oppositional party could be 
questioned because they also hold seats in the Bundesrat and in 
many cantonal Governing Councils. Nonetheless, despite their 
position of power, the SP often tries to emphasize its 
oppositional role in elections. 
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the Landesring der Unabhangige (LdU), a smaller, more centrist 
political party, also initiated legislation. In 20 of the 25 
cantons, the PdA had no representatives in the cantonal 


legislature. In three other cantons, the PdA normally held only 


a few seats®. The LdU was also unrepresented in many cantons 


(Gruner 1984). 

The other main impetus for suffrage came from the youth 
organizations of the various political parties. Often these 
organizations sponsored the suffrage organization without support 
from the cantonal party. For example, one activist in Tessin 
noted that the initiative managed by the combined effort of the 
youth organizations of the four major parties "was not supported 
by the political parties. They [the parties] said that the young 
people should not go over their heads." Thus, most of the non- 
suffrage organizations which initiated woman suffrage legislation 
were groups with little formal power in the cantonal governments. 
Those groups were mainly opposition political parties and youth 
organizations which had little presence within the political 
parties. 

While the use of the initiative in the United States 
supports the argument that it provides greater access to less 
organized groups, the results in Switzerland are mixed. While 
there are many more initiatives to introduce full or partial 
woman suffrage legislation than in the United States, very few of 
8 The two exceptions are Basel-stadt and Geneva. In Basel- 
stadt, there was a "red" government (coalition between PdA and 
Social Democrats) between 1935 and 1949. In Geneva, the PdA 


received over 20% of the vote in several elections between 1950 
and 1970. 


these are sponsored by woman suffrage organizations. In fact, 


woman suffrage organizations in the U.S. introduced more 


initiatives than their Swiss counterparts although they had fewer 


opportunities to do so. Nevertheless, the other sponsors of 
woman suffrage initiatives were also groups without access to 
decision-making power in the cantons. All in all, these results 
paint a different picture of the relationship between social 
movements and the right to the initiative than we see in the 
American case. The literature on political opportunity structure 
suggests Swiss woman suffrage movements should avail themselves 
to the greater opportunities provided by the more open initiative 
laws. Yet the evidence shows that the existence and greater 
openness of this direct democratic institution does not 
necessarily imply its use by social movements. 

If, however, the use of the initiative is not an effective 
means for social movements to institute social change, then the 
question of whether woman suffrage activists actually employed 
the initiative becomes moot. There is no reason to expect them 
to utilize this tactic if it is ineffective. Thus, before we can 
reassess political opportunity structure literature, the 


effectiveness of initiatives must be considered. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INITIATIVE AND SUCCESS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENTS . 

There are two ways that initiatives might have affected the 
success of woman suffrage activists in Switzerland and the United 
States. First, most suffrage activists were firmly wedded to the 


idea that the enfranchisement of women required a great deal of 


public education and propaganda. Even if the legislation lost, 
referenda campaigns afforded the opportunity to reach many 
individuals who would otherwise not be exposed to this 
propaganda. To the extent that woman suffrage activists are able 
to initiate legislation earlier than if they had waited for state 
or cantonal legislatures to introduce referenda, initiatives may 
have provided important educational opportunities. Second, and 
most obviously, the initiative may have quickened the pace at 
which woman suffrage legislation was adopted. 

Most cantons did not consider woman suffrage referenda until 
rather late. In 11 of the 25 cantons, the first referendum on 
cantonal woman suffrage took place during or after the second 
national referendum on woman suffrage in 1971. The average date 
of the first woman suffrage referenda of any kind (full or 
partial voting rights) in all 25 cantons is 1954. However, many 
of these referenda only considered partial voting rights. If we 
take the average of the first cantonal suffrage referenda in all 
twenty-five cantons, the average date of the first referendum is 
1958. 


If woman suffrage initiatives were a useful means for 


bringing the issue to the public agenda, we would expect that the 


average date of initiatives were the same as or earlier than the 
date of the first referenda. In fact, the average date of all 
initiative referenda (1962) is slightly worse than other 
referenda. However, some groups introduced suffrage legislation 
earlier. Political parties (outside of the PdA) and youth 


organizations did not initiate suffrage legislation, on average, 
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until the 1970’s. In fact, the average date for non-PdA 
political party initiatives is 1973. On the other hand, the PdA 
initiatives occurred on average in 1943 and the average date of 
initiatives from the Schweizerisches Verband fir 
Frauenstimmrecht, the Swiss suffrage organization, is 1948. 
Thus, when it exploited this opportunity, the suffrage 
organization initiated suffrage referenda considerably earlier 
than other groups or than cantonal parliaments or executives. 
Another way of measuring the utility of initiative rights is 
to explore whether voters accept suffrage when it is introduced 
as an initiative. Swiss suffrage activists might also have been 
discouraged from sponsoring initiatives if there had been little 


chance that they would succeed. Therefore it also makes sense to 


examine the rate of passage of suffrage referenda, especially 


those proposed by initiative. Interestingly, once woman suffrage 
legislation was brought to the vote, it had a very high chance of 
passing. Prior to 1970, the success rate of woman suffrage in 
all non-initiative referenda was 54%?. 

Referenda resulting from initiatives passed at a much lower 
rate; voters accepted only 27.2% of all initiatives. Yet, when 
this is broken down according to which group sponsored the 
initiative, suffrage organization-sponsored legislation does 


quite well. Fifty percent of the referenda which resulted from 


9 tI limit the analysis to pre-1970 referenda since suffrage 
referenda had a very high chance of passing once the Federal 
Council announced the second national referendum in 1970. The 
success rate for suffrage referenda after 1969 was 77%. If the 
two Appenzell cantons are excluded the post-1969 success rate 
jumps to 94%. 
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initiatives introduced by the suffrage organization passed. The 
low overall success rate of initiatives is a result of 
legislation sponsored by opposition groups; none of the PdA 
sponsored initiatives were adopted and only 14% of the referenda 
introduced by other political parties or youth groups passed. 
Thus, referenda initiated by women’s suffrage organizations do 
almost as well as other Swiss referenda on woman suffrage. 
Finally, initiatives are only useful in so far as cantons 
where initiatives occur enfranchise women earlier. As Table 3 
shows, the cantons where woman suffrage organizations utilized 
initiatives were among the first cantons to achieve women’s 
voting rights. On average, these cantons granted full voting 
rights to women three years before the cantons where no 
initiative was introduced. On the other hand, women were 
enfranchised last in those cantons where other groups introduced 
initiatives. The average year for the achievement of woman 
suffrage for these cantons is 1975, a full five years after the 
passage of the national woman suffrage amendment. Even after 
removing the two Appenzells from this calculation as outliers, 
the average year of introduction is still only 1971. Where woman 
suffrage organizations instigated the initiative for success, 


women were enfranchised more quickly. 


If Swiss woman suffrage organizations do not use initiative 


rights even though they appear to be successful, in the United 
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States initiatives do not always appear to be as successful 
despite their use. On the one hand, if we compare the 6 states 
where initiatives occurred to all of the other states where 
referenda occurred, initiative states brought suffrage to a vote 
earlier. The average year of the first referendum in the 31 
states which brought suffrage to a vote is 1905. In states where 
suffrage organizations sponsored initiatives, the first 
referendum took place in 1900 on average. Thus, the sponsorship 
of initiatives allowed woman suffrage organizations in the United 
States to introduce the issue earlier. 

However, initiatives were no more successful than other 
suffrage referenda. In fact, 32% of the non-initiative referenda 
were successful in the United States. On the other hand, two of 
the eight initiatives, 25%, passed in the referenda election. 
Thus, woman suffrage initiatives were slightly less successful 
than other referenda. 

Finally, states where suffrage organizations took advantage 
of their initiative rights did not achieve suffrage any sooner 
than other states. Of the 11 states which had not passed 


suffrage prior to adopting the right to the initiative, there was 


no difference in the timing of suffrage between those states 


where suffrage organizations used the initiative and those states 
where they did not. On average, both groups of states granted 
women the right to vote in 1917, two years before the federal 
amendment was passed. However, as I suggested above American 
woman suffrage activists sponsored initiatives only when state 


governments did not introduce woman suffrage referenda on their 
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own accord. Thus, those states which did not use the initiative 
may not have needed it. 

A second possibility is that the existence of the right to 
the initiative may force the government to act on the demands of 
challenging groups even before they initiate legislation. If the 
initiative itself permits greater power to suffrage movements 
even where it is not utilized, one would also expect that states 
with the right to initiative had introduced woman suffrage 
earlier than those where no initiatives could be introduced. 
However, there are almost no differences between states which 
permit the initiative (average passage 1917) and states which do 
not (average passage 1916)19, On the whole, this difference 
(which is slightly less than one year) is not particularly 
Significant. Thus, the existence of initiative rights does not 
really increase the effectiveness of the American woman suffrage 


movement. 


UNDERSTANDING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRATEGIES AND THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL OPPORTUNITIES 

The discussion of initiatives above presents a puzzle. By 
every measure, Swiss woman suffrage activists were successful 
when they utilized initiatives. Yet few suffrage organizations 
chose to utilize this effective tactic. In contrast, American 


suffrage activists benefitted little from the use of initiatives; 


10 This difference is influenced by one exceptional state, 
Wyoming, which introduced woman suffrage while still a territory 
in 1869. When Wyoming is excluded from the analysis, the average 
year of introduction non-initiative is 1918, one year after 
states with the initiative. 
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yet, they chose to sponsor a large number of initiatives despite 
their limited possibilities for doing so. 

Interviews with Swiss woman suffrage activists indicate that 
they did not perceive the right to the initiative as a useful 


means of acquiring woman suffrage. In interviews with 61 woman 


suffrage activists!1, very few activists volunteered anything 


about the right to initiate constitutional amendments either on 
the national or the cantonal level. Few of the activists 
interviewed mentioned the initiative when talking about the 
tactics available to the organization although many argued that 
the required referenda on constitutional amendments hurt the 
cause of woman suffrage in Switzerland. The use of the 
initiative was simply not part of the "repertoire" of tactics 
which the activists viewed as available to them. One suffrage 
activist even maintained that "We did not have the possibility to 
launch an initiative ourselves," implying that women did not have 
the right or ability to do so. She held this view in spite of 
the fact that other suffrage activists introduced initiatives 
elsewhere in Switzerland. 

Nor were the opinions of women suffrage activists in 
Switzerland changed in hindsight. Recently other Swiss social 
11 Interviews were conducted with 62 people (61 women and 1 man) 
from 25 cantons (excluding Jura). Respondents were found using a 
snowball methodology. Contacts within the Schweizerisches 
Verband flir das Frauenstimmrecht were asked to name the leading 
suffrage activists in each canton. At each interview, I also 
asked respondents to name other activists within the canton and 
in other cantons. More information on the interview methodology 
is available from the author by request. With three exceptions, 
all interviews were conducted in German. All except one were 


recorded. The quotations included here are translations of the 
original interviews. 
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movements have made extensive use of the initiative. Even the 


later women’s movement used the initiative to pass the equal 


rights amendment in 1981. In spite of this, only one activist 


argued that the woman suffrage movement should have utilized the 
initiative more: 

I would have started with initiatives instead of just 

petitions. Then the first initiative would have been 

lost, but we would have had a vote. That allows 

opportunity to explain, the petition disappeared... 

nothing. Then we could have done a second ... and we 

would have had more propaganda opportunities. 

Thus, while Swiss suffrage activists felt disadvantaged by the 
obligatory referendum, they did not observe any advantages from 
the right to initiate cantonal and federal constitutional 
amendments. 

The dearth of initiatives by Swiss suffrage activists even 
though such initiatives were successful calls into question the 
political opportunity structure literature. Swiss suffrage 
activists did not consciously avoid initiatives because they were 
less useful than other tactics. Rather, many suffrage activists 
appeared uninformed about the possibility of initiatives. Most 
suffrage activists did not think of the initiative when exploring 
possible tactics and a small group of activists rejected the 
tactic on the basis of misinformation. This suggests that 
political opportunity structures alone are less important than 
the perceptions of them by suffrage movement actors. For that 


reason, we must explore the source of perceptions and information 


among suffrage activists. 
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These perceptions derive, I believe, from the lack of 
interaction between Swiss suffrage activists and other political 
actors. In the United States, suffrage activists were closely 
connected to the Prohibition and Progressive movements. Even in 
states where the suffrage movement was weak, the Prohibition and 
Progressive movements encouraged women to use this tactic 
(Kraditor 1981). American suffrage activists knew of the 
initiative (having fought for initiative rights in some states) 
and had a sense of its potential utility. 

Swiss suffrage activists, on the other hand, lacked 
connections to other political actors which might have provided 
information about the initiative. While the worker’s movement in 
the 1920’s was one of the first groups to support woman suffrage, 
the support was mainly ideological and did not translate into 
concrete alliances between the two movements. A majority of the 


suffrage movement activists came from groups which opposed the 


worker’s movement!2 and were unwilling to develop strong 


connections with it. 

Most woman suffrage leaders felt ideologically close to or 
were members of liberal or Catholic political parties and women’s 
organizations. However, these organizations were largely 
indifferent to the cause of women’s voting rights or they opposed 


it altogether. Consequently, liberal and Catholic organizations 


12 For example, Ruckstuhl (1986) describes how the President of 
the Schweizerisches Verband fiir das Frauenstimmrecht sent a 
telegram to the Bundesrat during the General Strike of 1918 
supporting their actions against the strike; at the same time the 
President noted that woman suffrage was among the workers’ 
demands. 
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did not closely ally with the woman suffrage movement. As a 
result, Swiss suffrage activists received very little information 
from this quarter. 

Moreover, a closer alliance with liberal and Catholic 
organizations would not necessarily have provided more 
information about initiatives. The liberal (FDP) and Catholic 
(KK) political parties were the largest parties in the national 
government and in most cantons. Because they also took a leading 
role in the Governing Councils on both the national and the 
cantonal level, these groups had little reason to utilize 
initiatives to bring issues to the political agenda. Thus, 
several studies (App 1987; Moser 1987; Hofer 1987) find that few 


initiatives are sponsored by these parties. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The use of initiative rights by Swiss and American suffrage 
activists suggests that the mere existence of structures of 
political opportunities does not necessarily imply that social 
movement organizations will recognize those structures or follow 
strategies designed to optimize their chances under those 
political opportunities. Organizations and their leaders must 
first perceive those structures as opportunities. The current 
focus on political opportunity structures may be misleading since 


it slights the problem of perceptions. If perceptions of 


political opportunity structures differ from the objective 


reality, movements will choose strategies which reflect their 


perceptions. 
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If, as I have suggested, the perceptions of movement actors 
are influenced by their connections and alliances to other 
political actors, the mechanisms by which political opportunity 
structures affect movements may be very complex. In this paper, 
I focused only on one dimension of political opportunity 
structures -- the openness of the political system. However, the 
concept includes other dimensions of opportunity structures as 
well, including the existence of allies (Kitschelt 1986; Kriesi 


1991; Tarrow 1988, 1989). Thus, aspects of the political 


opportunity structure may do more than merely provide objective 


costs and benefits to which movements react; they may also affect 


the perceptions of movement actors. 
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Table 1. States in the United States which permit Constitutional 
Initiatives!. 


Initiative Rights Year of Woman Suffrage 
Introduced Initiatives 


Arizona 1912 
Arkansas None 
California None 
Colorado None 
Idaho None 
Massachusetts None 

None 

1914 
Nebraska 1914 
Nevada None 
North Dakota None 
Ohio 1914 


Oklahoma 1910 


Or 1908, 19102, 1912 


Ut< None 


1 source: Book of the States 1964-1965, p. 14; Ranney 1978 for year 
initiative rights introduced. Woman suffrage initiative dates are the 
result of coding of state legislative histories. Information on coding 
is available from the author by request. 
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Table 2. Cantonal Initiatives for Woman Suffrage and their Sponsors 


Canton 


CANTONAL SUFFRAGE INITIATIVES 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden 
Appenzell Innerrhoden 
Basel-stadt 
Basel-stadt 
Geneve 
Geneve 
Geneve 
Glarus 
Luzern 
St. Gallen 
Schaffhausen 
Schwyz 
Tessin 
Uri 
Zurich 


Zurich 


PARTIAL SUFFRAGE INITIATIVES 
Appenzell Innerrhoden 
Appenzell Innerrhoden 
Bern 
Glarus 


Glarus 


Sponsor 


SP 


Gruppe flr Innerrhoden 


60 individuals 
Konservative Volkspartei 
CVP youth Organization 
SP Youth organization 
Youth Organization 

Youth orgs. of 4 parties 
100 individuals 

PdA 


Single individual 

Youth organization 

SVF* 

Allgemeine Blirgerliche Partei 


single individual 


Schweizerisches Verband fiir das Frauenstimmrecht 
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This initiative was for white taxpayer suffrage only. 


Year 
1976 LaU 
1984 = 
1973 
1927 PdA 
1966 SVF* 
1921 SVF* 
1940 SVF* 
1946 PdA | 
1921 
1970 
1972 
1969 
1971 
1966 
1972 
1947 

1954 PdA 
1969 
1968 
1961 

1967 | 


Table 3. Use of the Initiative and the Passage of Full Women’s Voting 
Rights within the Canton 


CANTON YR. FULL SUFFRAGE PASSED 


No Initiative Introduced 


Aargau 
Baselland 
Fribourg 
Graubunden 
Neuchatel 
Niwalden 
Obwalden 
Solothurn 
Thurgau 
Vaud 
Vallis 
Zug 


MEAN 


Initiative from 
Women’s Organization 


Bern 
Baselstadt 
Geneve 


MEAN 


Initiative from 
Other Organizations 


Ausserrhoden 
Glarus 
Innerrhoden 
Luzern 

St. Gallen 
Schaffhausen 
Schwyz 
Tessin 

Uri 

Zurich 


MEAN 
MEAN OF ALL 


CANTONS WITH 
INITIATIVES 


1971 
1968 
1971 
1972 
1959 
i972 
1972 
L971 
1971 
i959 
1970 
1971 

1969 
1971 
1966 
1960 

1966 
1989 
1971 
1990 
1970 
1972 
1971 
1972 
1969 

1972 
1970 


= 
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Introduction 


For the first time since World War II, European powers are 


in a position to remake European institutions. The collapse of 


bipolarity has not only undercut international political and 
security institutions such as NATO and the CSCE. It has also 
placed German, French and British leaders - and not their 
American or Russian counterparts - in the best position to 
reshape or eventually replace them. Since 1989-90, however, this 
potential institution-building power has been little exercised in 
practice. An untimely coincidence best explains why: while 
external constraints on key European leaders have eased, internal 
constraints have intensified. Confronted with mounting policy and 
political problems at home, German, French and British leaders 
have faltered in addressing a crucial case of institutional 
change abroad: the creation of new all-European political and 
security institutions binding East Europe to the West. 

What accounts for the slow and uneven pace of institutional 
change in Europe since the collapse of bipolarity? Are the policy 
problems in the ex-Soviet bloc - widespread political, economic, 
military and ethnic instability - intractable? Is it unrealistic 
to seek to anchor East Europe in a new set of all-European 
institutions? Or does the lack of progress toward this end 
reflect not just policy but also political obstacles, namely 
those facing the leaders of powerful European states at home? 

This paper explores this latter possibility in the case of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the critical state in the new 
European constellation. It first develops a conceptual framework 
linking patterns of politics with policies toward institutional 
change in states with party government such as Germany, France 
and Britain. It then uses the framework to examine the German 
role in three postwar transformations of European institutions: 
the emergence of detente on the basis of the bipolar status quo 
in the 1960s and 1970s; the development of deeper cooperation 


between the blocs in the late-1980s; and steps toward new all- 
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European institutions in the early 1990s. A concluding section 
discusses the possible future impact of German politics on 


European institutions. 


2. National Politics and International Institutions 


Most work on international institutions has revolved around 
the question of their effectiveness. Realists have tended to view 
institutions as epiphenomena, reflections of a given balance of 
power, while liberals have argued that the norms, rules and 
practices embodied in institutions can have an independent effect 
on state conduct.* Only recently have scholars shifted attention 
from the question of the effectiveness of institutions to the 
question of their origins and transformations.’ This shift in 
emphasis probably reflects the post-1989 state of flux in world 
politics. What was taken for granted by both sides in the debates 
of the 1970s and 1980s - the growing salience of institutions in 
international life - is now open to question. The sources of 
institutional change is now a pressing issue. 

The issue is pressing because it is closely linked with 
questions of war and peace. International institutions, like 


their domestic counterparts, help to sustain the order necessary 


for the pursuit of economic and other goals.* But they are only 


* See, for example, Joseph Grieco, Cooperation among Nations 


(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990); and Robert O. Keohane, 
International Institutions and State Power (Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1989). For an earlier treatment of these issues, see 
Stephen Krasner (ed.), International Regimes (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1983). 


2 See, for example, James N. Rosenau and Ernst-Otto Czempiel 


(eds.) Governance without Government: Order and Change in World 
Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 


> Unlike domestic institutions, international institutions 
are not upheld by a central authority with a monopoly on the 
legitimate use of violence. They are only effective in preserving 
order as long as powerful states - or in the case of a hegemon, a 
Single state - adhere to them. This conception of institutions 
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effective as long as they adjust to changes in their environment: 
in the numbers, relative power and perceived interests of states. 
When powerful states cannot agree on changes - or no single state 
is strong enough to impose its will - competition for wealth and 
power can take place outside institutions. Cold or even hot war 
then becomes possible.’ 

What determines the success or failure of institutional 
change? Here, too, realist and liberal approaches offer different 
prescriptions. The former emphasizes shifts in the numbers and 
relative power of states; the latter, changes in the perceived 
interests of states and their capacity to embrace shared rules, 
norms and practices. With their joint focus on the level of the 
international system, however, both approaches miss the most 
Salient feature of post-1989 institutional change in Europe: the 
constraints of domestic politics.* Leaders are politicians as 
well as statesmen; power at home is prior to power abroad. When 
institutional change is a salient political issue - as it is in 
Europe today - leaders are more likely to use domestic political, 
not foreign policy, logic when making decisions about whether to 
press for it in practice. Even where powerful leaders agree on 


changes in international institutions, national political 


draws on Hedley Bull, The Anarchical Society. A Study of Order in 
World Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977). 


* On the links between institutional change and questions of 
war and peace in general, see Robert Gilpin, War and Change in 
World Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
esp. ch. 1. On the relevance of institutional change for security 
in post-1989 Europe, see Richard H. Ullman, Securing Europe 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991); and Jack Snyder, 
"Avoiding Anarchy in the New Europe," International Security, 
vol. 14, no. 4, (Spring 1990), pp. 5-41. 


> For a recent discussion of the effects of domestic 
politics in the context of multilateral negotiations, see Robert 
D. Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two- 
Level Games," International Organization, vol. 42, no. 3 (Summer 
1988), pp. 426-60. For an influential earlier treatment of these 
issues, see James N. Rosenau (ed.) Linkage Politics (New York: 
Free Press, 1969). 
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constraints can undermine their efforts to realize them. The fate 
of the Maastricht Treaty on Political and Economic Union since 


1991 provides a recent example. 


Defining Institutional Change 


Before exploring the effects of politics on institutional 
change in Europe, it makes sense to define "institutions" and 
"institutional change" more precisely. As understood here, 
international institutions limit conflict or promote cooperation 
within groups of states.°® Security institutions limit the use 
and level of force. Through 1989, the key European security 
institutions were NATO, the Warsaw Pact and - after the 1960 - 
East-West arms accords. Political institutions resolve conflict 
and promote cooperation through dialogue, without the threat of 
the use of force. In Europe they have consisted of bilateral and 
multilateral accords outlining rights and obligations and of 
forums - whether permanent organizations such as the CSCE and the 
EC, or regular high level consultations - which promote the 


exchange of information and the coordination of policy.’ Major 


® The focus here is explicit institutions, not the norms 
which underpin them. Norms such as reciprocity, sovereignty, and 
respect for human rights are important, first building blocks in 
international institutions. But because they are compatible with 
any number of different explicit institutions, they indicate 
little about actual patterns of international relations. In 
postwar Europe, for example, the above norms, combined and 
interpreted in different ways, existed alongside institutions as 
diverse as NATO and the EC in the West; and the Warsaw Pact and 
COMECON in the East. On the role of norms in international 
relations, see Terry Nardin, Law, Morality and the Relations of 
States (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983); and 
Friedrich V. Kratochwil, Rules, Norms and Decisions. On the 
Consequences of Practical and Legal Reasoning in International 
Relations and Domestic Affairs (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989). 


’ The distinction between security and political 
institutions is not always clear. NATO, for example, is a 
political as well as a military alliance; and the CSCE, mainly a 
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security and political institutions, then, constrain foreign 


policies and pattern relations within a given group of states. 

Such institutions are continually changing to one degree or 
another. Here, consideration is limited to changes which alter 
foreign policy constraints and shift relations among states in 
fundamental ways. In postwar Europe, the integration of the 
states of West and East Europe into opposing blocs was the key 
institutional change of the 1950s. The 1960s and 1970s saw the 
creation of institutions to limit conflict between the blocs: a 
web of bilateral treaties normalizing East-West relations, the 
CSCE and the arms control process. In the late 1980s, an altered 
set of institutions - the foundations of Gorbachev’s "Common 
European Home" - furthered cooperation between the blocs and 
buttressed reform within the Soviet Union and East Europe. The 
almost four years after the revolutions of 1989 have seen two 
further cases of institutional change: efforts to deepen West 
European integration and and to forge all-European institutions 
through changes in NATO, the CSCE and the EC. 

Each of these institutional changes emerged out of decisions 
made by leaders in powerful states - decisions about the best 
international framework for the pursuit of national goals. The 
critical actors throughout the were the superpowers. Any 
comprehensive explanation of the course of institutional change 
in postwar Europe would have to begin with their foreign policies 
and its roots in two very different domestic regimes. What about 
the states of West Europe? Their foreign policies and domestic 
politics clearly matter after the collapse of bipolarity, but 
what about the four decades before 1989? Were foreign policy 
choices made in London, Paris and Bonn necessary conditions for 
the above cases of institutional change? If not, it hardly makes 


sense to explore the effects of domestic politics in West Europe 


political institution, also deals with security affairs. The EC, 
too, now has the same ambiguity. The distinction, then, is not 
absolute but is one of degree. 
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upon them. 

In fact, the strictures of bipolarity were rarely so great 
so as to eliminate foreign policy leeway for German, French and 
British leaders to influence the course of institutional change 
in Europe. The case of the European Defense Community (EDC) best 
refutes the notion of a superpower duopoly in pre-1989 Europe. In 
the early 1950s, when US influence in Europe was at its apex, the 
Eisenhower administration backed the Franco-German initiative for 
an integrated West European army. But when French support began 
to waver in 1953-54, even John Foster Dulles’ threat of an 
"agonizing reappraisal" of US policy in Europe proved unable to 
stave off the defeat of EDC in the French Assembly.*® Other 
examples of policy toward institutions which did not "fit" the 
constraints of bipolarity included the British refusal to join 
the EC in the 1950s, the German resistance to the trend toward 
East-West detente in the 1960s, and the French departure from 
NATO’s military integration in 1965. 

These examples not only illustrate the existence of foreign 
policy leeway for French, German and British leaders under 
bipolarity; they also point to the importance of domestic 
politics. Any number of factors, not least the personalities and 


perceptions of leaders, influenced the choices made under 


international constraints. But those choices were also framed by 


the constraints of politics - constraints which sometimes led 
leaders not to pursue policies toward institutional change which 
they deemed an appropriate response to international conditions. 
In the EDC case, Pierre Mendes-France tried but failed to win the 
solid backing of his governing coalition for ratification. In the 


German case, Konrad Adenauer recognized the danger of isolation 


® For a discussion of these issues, and Dulles’ threat of an 
"agonizing reappraisal" of the US role in Europe, see Rolf 
Steininger, "John-Foster Dulles, the European Defence Community, 
and the German Question," in Richard H. Immerman (ed.), John 
Foster Dulles and the Diplomacy of the Cold War (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990), pp. 79-108. 
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amid the trend toward East-West detente, but feared the political 


consequences of even a partial recognition of the status quo of 
Europe’s - and Germany’s - division. In these pre-1989 cases - 
and in the case of institutional change after the collapse of the 
Berlin Wall - leaders who favored institutional change in 


principle faced constraints in pursuing it in practice. 


The Politics of Institutional Change in Europe 


These examples deflate the most common objection to the 
consideration of domestic politics voiced by international 
relations theorists - that the international distribution of 
wealth and power determines patterns of national conduct to such 
an extent that domestic politics has only a negligible impact. 
They do not, however, address the objection that bringing in 
politics risks reductionism and makes it difficult to generalize 
across cases.’ But this objection, too, need not hold, if one 
considers not all the domestic groups involved in policy but only 
the most influential. These groups vary from state to state, 
whether bureaucracies, parties, cabinets, interest groups or 


officer corps.*® While this diversity complicates generalization 


° For these objections, see Kenneth Waltz, Theory of 
International Politics (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1979), chs. 


10 Even dictators depend on the support of key elites to 
maintain power, and tend to conduct foreign policy with an eye on 
their domestic rivals, real or imagined. The difference between 
dictatorship and democracy lies less in the extent of political 
constraints than in their institutional context. Democratic 
leaders must stand for regular elections for national and/or 
party office. Of course institutions are not foreign to 
dictatorships. But the more transparent the institutions which 
frame competition for political power, the easier it is to look 
for links between politics and foreign policy. For a discussion 
of the politics of foreign policy across regime types, see Kjell 
Goldmann, Change and Stability in Foreign Policy. The Problems 
and Possibilities of Detente (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1988), pp. 39-54. 


about the effects of domestic politics, it does permit an 
exploration of patterns linking politics and policy across states 
where similar groups play a dominant role. 

In the case of the Federal Republic, France and Britain, 
those groups are well-organized, hierarchical political parties. 
Of course West European parties have differed substantially in 
their size, programs and political influence within and across 
states. Here, the focus is the "catchall" parties of the Right 
and the Left which have dominated postwar West European 
government.’ Despite repeated prophecies of their demise, these 
parties - the Christian Democrats and Social Democrats in 
Germany, the Tories and Labour in Britain, and the Conservatives 


and Socialists in France - continue to compete for the political 


center and to control executive power.**? Even when dependent on 


coalitions with smaller parties in order to rule - most often in 
the Federal Republic - these parties have controlled the broad 
direction of government policy in all three states. 


There is considerable controversy as to whether control over 


** On the emergence of "catchall" parties, see Otto 
Kirchheimer, "The Transformation of the Western European Party 
System," in Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner (eds.), Political 
Parties and Political Development (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1966). 


** Institutional continuity has been weakest in France. 


Since World War II, French conservatives have been divided into 
Gaullist, Christian Democratic and Liberal organizations; since 
the founding of the Fifth Republic in 1958, however, they have 
formed a single coalition for presidential elections. The French 
socialists, for their part, have gone through several different 
organizational incarnations - most importantly the refounding of 
the Socialist Party in 1971 - and have sometimes formed electoral 
coalitions with the communist party. For works skeptical of the 
viability of "catch-all parties," see Russell J. Dalton et al. 
(eds.), Electoral Change in Advanced Industrial Democracies 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984); Kay Lawson and 
Peter Merkl (eds.), When Parties Fail: Emerging Alternative 
Organizations (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 
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government translates into actual influence over policy.* On 


domestic issues, it has been pointed out, parties frequently act 


as conduits for broader social forces. They often simply endorse 
compromises hammered out between interest groups and bureaucrats, 
or among national, regional, and local authorities. Powerful 
domestic actors make initial choices which frame the subsequent 
choices made by national leaders. Parties are often simply one 
component of a "policy network" linking state and society.™ 

In foreign affairs, national leaders generally exert a 
higher level of effective policy control. In making foreign 
policy choices, leaders often face constraints on the national 
resources they can muster. When they do, especially on matters of 
foreign economic policy, societal groups can constrain leaders in 
the pursuit of policy. But in the case of broader political and 
security issues, powerful domestic actors do not frame policy 
decisions as they do on domestic matters. Institutional 
arrangements in Britain, France and the FRG underscore the 
considerable autonomy afforded leaders. The British Prime 
Minister has a substantially free hand in conducting foreign 
policy; the French President enjoys a virtual monopoly on policy 
direction; and in the FRG, the chancellor has the constitutional 
right to set foreign policy guidelines. 

Paradoxically, this centralization of policy power can 
increase the political constraints which leaders face. The 


central direction of foreign policy - reinforced through the 


13 See, for example, Richard Rose, Do Parties Make a 
Difference? (London: MacMillan, 1980). For a review of the 
literature, see William R. Schonfeld, "Political Parties: The 
Functional Approach and the Structural Alternative," Comparative 
Politics, vol. 15, no. 4 (July 1983), pp. 477-99. For the 
argument that parties often do play an important role in domestic 
policy, see Kay Lawson (ed.), Political Parties and Linkage: A 
Comparative Perspective (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980). 


144 On the concept of "policy networks," see Peter J. 
Katzenstein, Policy and Politics in West Germany. The Growth of a 
Semisovereign State (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1987). 


rituals of summit diplomacy - makes it difficult for leaders to 
shirk political responsibility for the consequences of policy. 
Where national leaders owe their positions to large, well- 
organized parties, such responsibility can create constraints at 
the level of the party elite. Parliamentary majorities in Britain 
and the Federal Republic can oust governments at any time. The 
French President, while not directly dependent on the National 
Assembly, relies on party support for election and reelection. 
The ability of party elites to remove leaders - in the present or 
in the future - increases their influence on salient policy 
matters. In states with party government, then, the 
centralization of foreign policy making power goes hand in hand 
with party political constraints. 

This is particularly true when salient issues such as 
institutional change are on the agenda. That salience derives not 
just from the material interests at stake. Partisan debate for 
and against changes in international institutions rarely revolves 
around its costs and benefits; most often, it centers instead on 
its compatibility with established commitments to values such as 
national sovereignty or human rights or to foreign policy 
orientations rooted in historical experience. Such commitments 
exist alongside material goals, but are not reducible to them.” 
They are the lightning rods around which political debate about 
major foreign policy issues takes place. The French commitment to 
an independent foreign policy informed the partisan controversy 
over the EDC in the 1950s and NATO in the 1960s; the German 


commitment to anti-communism and to reunification was the issue 


** For works which use different concepts to approach the 
same phenomena, see the discussion of "foreign policy 
stabilizers" in Goldmann. The concept of "National Role 
Conceptions" is developed in K.J. Holsti, "National Role 
Conceptions in the Study of Foreign Policy," International 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 14, no. 3 (September 1970), pp. 233-309. 
The concept of foreign policy "myths" is also related to the 
concept of commitments put forth here. See Jack Snyder, Myths of 
Empire: Domestic Politics and International Ambition (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1991). 
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in the emotional Ostpolitik debate of the 1970s; and the British 


commitment to national sovereignty formed the backdrop for 


extended controversies about European integration in the late 
1980s and the early 1990s. In all these cases, discord over the 
compatibility of institutional changes with existing commitments 
sustained a high level of salience.*® 

Of course the salience of issues linked with institutional 
change is not limited to Europe.*’ But when there is salience in 
the European case, three characteristics of party government tend 
to increase the political constraints facing leaders. First, the 
fact that parties are hierarchical and programmatic makes it more 
difficult for leaders to move them in a desired policy direction. 
The programs, platforms, and statements of government and 
opposition parties provide a concrete embodiment of foreign 
policy commitments. Because they are institutionalized within 
parties, those commitments cannot be redefined at will. When new 
institutions clash with established commitments, support for 
institutional change can entail two kinds of political costs: a 
loss of favor among supporters of the status quo within the party 
elite, and opposition from party rivals eager to exploit the 
issue to their advantage. 

Second, the premium placed on party unity in states with 


party government can place a further constraint on party leaders. 


*© A second obstacle to finding patterns linking politics and 
policy is the practice of logrolling. Politicians are often able to 
overcome opposition on some issues by making concessions on others. 
The bargains struck are often tacit. Both issue linkage and tacit 
bargains make it extremely difficult for observers to locate 
connections between the distribution of political power, on the one 
hand, and policy outcomes on the other. In the case of major 
changes in international institutions, however, logrolling is 
difficult. Where policy runs counter to commitments, controversy 
surrounding it tends to be emotional, which makes compromises and 
linkage with other issues difficult. 


17 In the US case, for example, the high salience and emotional 
resonance of issues linked with the institutions of detente help to 
explain the impact of domestic politics on US foreign policy in the 
1970s and 1980s. 


EF 


Where well-organized parties compete for control over government 


office, party leaders try to create the appearance of a 


harmonious and unified team. And unity around foreign policy 


issues - evident, for example, in the Left’s commitment to 
"peace" and the Right’s commitment to "anti-communism" during the 
cold war - often serves to unify parties divided on domestic 
issues. The fact that voters consider party unity a prerequisite 
for effective government reinforces the political costs sometimes 
linked with change in institutions. Both opponents of change and 
party rivals can argue that support for new institutions 
threatens to divide the party and weaken its competitiveness. 
Third, foreign policy issues are more likely to become a 
divisive issue in competition between parties. This results in 
part from pressures for programmatic opposition in states with 
party government - pressures which tend to generate conflict on 
central issues. But it may have to do more with historical 
developments in Europe than with the nature of party government 
itself. Since World War II, foreign policy commitments have not 
only helped to integrate major parties; they have also 
differentiated them from each other. Major parties in Britain, 
France and Germany have espoused related, though usually 
divergent views of foreign policy commitments and their relative 
importance. Even in the FRG, renowned for its consensual policy 
in domestic affairs, foreign policy has been a contentious issue 
in party competition.*® This has not ruled out similar views of 
commitments across parties - as in the case of the strong 
commitment to national sovereignty in both the Tory and Labour 
parties. But a tendency toward polarization, arising both out of 


the dynamics of party government and out of European history, 


‘8 For arguments which point to the role of consensus and 
stability in German domestic policy, see Peter J. Katzenstein 
(ed.), Industry and Politics in West Germany. Toward the Third 
Republic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989); and Kenneth 
Dyson, "West Germany: The Search for a Rationalist Consensus," in 
Jeremy Richardson (ed.), Policy Styles in Western Europe (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1982), pp. 17-46. 
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does create additional obstacles to bipartisanship. 

Taken together, these three sets of constraints often 
complicate efforts to forge bipartisan support for institutional 
change. Major parties almost always endorse the principle that 


political forces should work together to advance national 


interests in the international arena. But in states with party 


government, even where leaders of the major parties agree on the 
direction of foreign policy, a shift in power within one of the 
parties can upset the prospects for bipartisanship. Moreover, 
when there is a change of government, new leaders cannot press 
ahead with the policies of their predecessors without first 
securing the approval of party elites. Sometimes party political 
constraints, and not divergent perceptions of the national 
interest, makes foreign policy consensus difficult. 

These obstacles to bipartisanship underscore the importance 
of opposition parties. In states with party government, major 
opposition parties rarely exert direct influence over policy. As 
the potential governments of the future, however, their foreign 
policy positions have international significance. Controversy 
along the government-opposition axis implies at least the 
potential that a change in government will bring a change of 
foreign policy direction - a possibility which the leaders of 
other states factor into their foreign policy decisions. Partisan 
divisions on foreign policy can also complicate international 
cooperation by casting uncertainty on a state’s future policies. 
The effects of such uncertainty are particularly significant when 
institutional change is on the international agenda. Both policy 
divisions within parties and polarization between them can cast 
doubt on a future national adherence to international 
institutions. While the support of government leaders in powerful 
states is sufficient to initiate institutional change, then, 
broad consensus within and between the major parties in those 


states is necessary to consolidate it over time. 
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Four Hypotheses 


When might one expect party leaders not to back new 
international institutions for political reasons? What sorts of 
political constellations are most conducive to bipartisan support 
for institutional change? The existence of political costs makes 
it possible to look for patterns linking the strength of parties 
and party leaders with the likelihood of support for change in 
institutions. Of course these costs for party leaders vary from 
one party to the next, depending on the extent of the tension 
between new international institutions and the commitments 
espoused by the party. But with this in mind - and assuming that 
a party leader backs a given case of institutional change for 
foreign policy reasons - one might expect support for change in 
practice to vary in the following ways. 

First, in parties where the clash between institutional 
change and established commitments is considerable, strong party 
leaders should be more likely to back it. A strong leader, 
whether in government or opposition, can better absorb the 
political costs linked with institutional change. A weak leader, 
aware that party rivals might mobilize opponents of the change 
and charge a leader with undermining party unity, is liable to be 
more cautious in pressing for institutional change. 

Second, in parties where institutional change is compatible 
with established commitments, weak party leaders should be more 
likely to back it actively. In such a situation, any party leader 
is free to pursue foreign policy free of constraints from the 
party elite. But where foreign policy commitments are an object 


of broad consensus within the a party, weak leaders have greater 


incentives to press actively for institutional change as one way 


to unite the party behind their leadership. Strong leaders have 
no such strong incentive. 

Both these hypotheses raise difficult methodological 
questions. The first involves the identification of the party 


leader; the second, the determination of party leader strength. 
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The party leader is generally the head of the government when a 


party is in power, and the chairman of the party when it is in 


Opposition. Where real power and nominal power diverge, it makes 


sense to focus on the former. This raises the second question, 
the determination of strength. Strength is understood here, 
following Max Weber, as the ability to prevail in conflict 
Situations. In any particular case, then, the identity and 
strength of party leaders are matters for empirical 
investigation.’ 

Two additional hypotheses address the effects of competition 
between parties on the politics of policy within them. First, 
when institutional change clashes with commitments, leaders of 
weak parties should be more apt to back it in practice. Policy 
change on salient issues often serves to improve a party’s 
competitive position. Leaders of weak parties can often defuse 
internal opposition with the argument that change is necessary to 
reverse the party’s political fortunes. Leaders of strong parties 
cannot. 

Second, when new or proposed institutional changes are 
compatible with commitments, leaders of weak parties should be 
more likely to back them actively. By pressing actively for 
change, leaders of such parties make it hard to find bipartisan 
consensus with parties where commitments and institutions do 
clash. For leaders of weak parties, pressing ahead forcefully 
with institutional change is often a deliberate strategy of 
polarization, one way to create a favorable axis of party 
confrontation. Leaders of stronger parties, with less of a 
political incentive to polarize, are more likely to back 
incremental changes in institutions which hold a greater promise 


of winning bipartisan support. 


19 For a more detailed discussion of problems in evaluating 


party and party leader strength, see Thomas F. Banchoff, The Party 
Politics of Foreign Policy: Germany and European Institutions, 
1949-92, (Unpublished Dissertation, Princeton University, 1993), 


Hypotheses about competition between parties, too, raise 
difficult issues concerning the identity of the actors and their 
relative strengths. Here the assumption is that two major parties 
compete for control of government - the dominant pattern in the 
FRG, France and Britain during the postwar period. Party 
strength, as understood here, depends on relative prospects for 
capturing and holding government power. It hinges on election 
returns but also - especially in the FRG - on the ability to form 
governing coalitions. By this definition, a governing party in 
danger of losing power is weaker than an opposition party ina 
position to capture government office. When both major parties 
govern together - as in the Federal Republic in 1966-69 and in 
France in 1986-88 - the ability to prevail on contested issues is 
the best indicator of relative strength. 

Together, these four hypotheses suggest that bipartisan 
support for institutional change is more likely where parties in 
which commitments clash with the change have strong leaders and 
are in a weak position; and where parties in which commitments 
are compatible with the change have strong leaders and are ina 
strong position. Of course the incidence of bipartisan support 
for change in international institutions depends on any number of 
other factors, including the perceptions and personalities of 
leaders. But the distribution of power within and between parties 
provides the political context - a set of constraints and 
incentives - that makes bipartisanship more likely in some cases 
than in others. Politics can obstruct national support for 
international institutions even when the leaders of both major 


parties support it for foreign policy reasons. 


Applying the Framework 


In applying the framework to a particular case or set of 


cases, it first makes sense to define both the institutional 


change to be explained and the powerful states necessary for its 


realization. One should then look for puzzles, ways in which 
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international constraints do not provide an adequate explanation 


of national policy toward institutions. Where puzzles exist, the 
salience of issues linked with institutional change can establish 
the plausibility of a political explanation. Only once the 
existence of a puzzle and of salience are established does it 
make sense to evaluate the hypotheses outlined above. The central 
analytical question at each juncture is a counterfactual: Had a 
party leader or a party been stronger or weaker at particular 
junctures, would the course of policy toward institutional change 
have been different?*® In other words, finding correlations 
between shifts in patterns of party politics and changes in 
policy is not sufficient. An analysis which draws wherever 
possible on primary sources provides both the fullest explanation 
of a given case and the best test of the utility of the 


conceptual framework. 


3. German Politics and European Institutions 


The Federal Republic was a necessary actor in every major 
transformation of international institutions in Europe during the 
postwar period. The superpowers remained the key actors in 
European politics through 1990. But as the key European ally of 
the United States and the key European partner of the Soviet 
Union, the Federal Republic was a crucial actor in the creation 
and transformation of East-West institutions from the 1960s 
onward. US leaders constrained, but did not determine German 
foreign policy - at least not after the founding of the FRG in 
1949 and the establishment of its sovereignty in 1955. Soviet 
leaders, for their part, closely followed the ways in which 
Adenauer and his successors used the leeway at their disposal. 


In the context of change in Europe’s core political and 


20 On counterfactual reasoning, see James D. Fearon, 
"Counterfactuals and Hypothesis Testing in Political Science," 
World Politics, vol. 43, no. 2 (January 1991), pp. 169-95. 
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security institutions, the course of German policy toward Moscow 
was critical. Soviet leaders from Stalin through Gorbachev made 
institutional change in Europe dependent on German respect for 
Soviet political and security interests in East Europe. The 
legacy of two catastrophic wars with Germany in the 20th century 
made German security policy central to Soviet concerns. And 
because the German Democratic Republic (GDR), founded in 1949, 
was the cornerstone of the Soviet empire in East Europe, Moscow 
closely followed Bonn’s policy toward East Berlin and other East 
European capitals. Soviet leaders understood that US power 
constrained German Ostpolitik. But Bonn could supply Moscow with 
something which Washington alone could not: a measure of 
political stability in the Warsaw Pact through recognition of the 
division of Germany and Europe. 

As German leaders gradually moved toward de facto acceptance 
of the division of Europe, German-Soviet relations improved and 
East-West institutions on the basis of the bipolar status quo 
became possible. In the 1960s, Adenauer and his successors 
refused to recognize the division of Europe. Willy Brandt’s New 
Ostpolitik, which acknowledged the reality, if not the legitimacy 
of the GDR, was a cornerstone of the detente of the 1970s. And 
Helmut Kohl’s support for reform in the Soviet Union and East 
Europe spurred inter-bloc cooperation in the late 1980s. When the 
GDR unexpectedly collapsed in the fall of 1989, German support 
for Soviet political and security interests helped to avert a 
crisis. Kohl flanked his drive for rapid reunification with 
support for new all-European institutions designed to bind a 
reforming Soviet Union to the West. 

If German policy in these cases could be explained as a 
reaction to shifting international constraints, it would not make 
sense to analyze the role of party politics. As it is, the course 
of German support for change in international institutions does 


not make sense against the backdrop of international 


developments. Adenauer and his successors as chancellor, Ludwig 


Erhard and Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, opposed the trend toward US- 
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Soviet detente in the 1960s and isolated the FRG in the process. 


The SPD and the FDP inaugurated their New Ostpolitik in the early 


1970s, but it was not until the early 1980s - when detente had 
passed - that a bipartisan consensus emerged around institutions 
like the Moscow and Warsaw Treaties of 1970, the CSCE and the 
arms control process. After Gorbachev’s accession to power in 
1985, the SPD called for a "second phase of Ostpolitik." But a 
new bipartisan consensus in favor of deeper cooperation between 
the blocs and a "Common European Home" only emerged in 1988-89. 
Finally, both CDU and SPD leaders supported the creation of new 
all-European institutions after the collapse of the Warsaw Pact 
and reunification. But while committed to the goal in principle, 
their support for institutional change in practice was uneven in 
1990-92. 

In each of these cases, the salience of issues linked with 
institutional change makes it plausible to look to party politics 
to explain important aspects of German policy. Each case of 
change in international institutions saw debates within and 
between the CDU and SPD over the its compatibility with 
established commitments. In the broadest of terms, both parties 
upheld three commitments rooted in the experience of World War II 
and its aftermath: to unity with the West and anti-communism, to 
German unity, and to a peaceful foreign policy. In the early 
1950s, both parties were strongly anti-communist and held that 
German unity meant reunification within a single state. But while 
the CDU understood unity with the West to mean integration within 
the West, for the SPD it meant simply a western orientation. And 
while Christian Democrats considered the commitment to alliance 
with the US and France the cornerstone of a peaceful foreign 
policy, Social Democrats stressed their commitment to arms 
control and disarmament. As the four cases dicussed below 
demonstrate, party leaders redefined these commitments in 
important ways over the period 1949-92. But throughout, they 
remained the lightning rods around which controversy within and 


between the parties took place. 
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The FRG and the Absence of East-West Institutions, 1949-69 


The Ostpolitik of successive CDU-led governments impeded the 
emergence of East-West institutions in Europe through the 1960s. 
Both superpowers’ refusal to accept Europe’s division into blocs 
in the 1950s ruled out such institutions. Moves toward US-Soviet 
detente on the basis of the status quo after the construction of 
the Berlin Wall in 1961 and the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962 made 
them possible. But the German refusal to acknowledge the de facto 
division of Germany and Europe blocked institutional change. For 
Soviet leaders it was not enough that US leaders recognize the 
status quo in Europe; German leaders, their foes in two world 
wars, had to do the same. 

Successive CDU-led governments under Adenauer (1949-1963), 
Erhard (1963-66) and Kiesinger (1966-69) all renounced the use of 
force as an instrument of foreign policy. But their refusal to 
recognize the GDR or the permanence of the Oder-Neisse river as 
Poland’s western border - together with their embrace of a 
"policy of strength" in alliance with the United States - clashed 
with vital Soviet political and security interests. Even as the 
US, France and Britain moved toward detente on the basis of the 
status quo in the 1960s - a shift welcomed by the SPD under Willy 
Brandt - CDU-led governments continued to call reunification a 
precondition for cooperative East-West relations. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, the CDU commitment to the western 
alliance, to an anti-Soviet stance, and to reunification on 
western terms made it difficult for Adenauer and his successors 
to find a modus vivendi with the GDR and the Soviet Union on the 
basis of Europe’s division into blocs - a modus vivendi which 
successive CDU leaders increasingly saw as unavoidable. In the 


case of the SPD, support for political and military integration 


within the West clashed with commitments to dialogue and arms 


control with the East. Only in 1960 did the Social Democrats 
unequivocally back German membership in the Atlantic Alliance, a 


necessary condition for the formation of the CDU-SPD Great 
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Coalition in 1966-69." 
This lack of bipartisanship on both Westpolitik and 
Ostpolitik had important international effects. Partisan 


controversy over western integration in the 1950s spawned fears 


in western capitals that the SPD, once in power, might steer the 


FRG eastward. And CDU adherence to commitments forged during the 
cold war made Soviet leaders skeptical of Adenauer’s, Erhard’s 
and Kiesinger’s professions of interest in detente in the 1960s. 
While divisions within and between the parties created 
uncertainty about the reliability of German support for European 
institutions, the forging of bipartisanship had the opposite 
effect. When it embraced Adenauer’s commitment to integration in 
the West in the 1960s, the SPD gradually allayed western fears 
that a change in government might mean a German break with West 
European institutions forged during the 1950s. Bipartisanship on 
Ostpolitik, by contrast, would have to wait till the 1980s. 

How do the hypotheses set out in the previous section help 
to explain the incidence of bipartisan support for institutional 
change? There is ample evidence to support the first, that where 
new institutions clash with a party’s established commitments, 
strong party leaders are more likely to support institutional 
change. In the case of the CDU, evidence suggests that a stronger 
Adenauer, Erhard or Kiesinger might have echoed the SPD call for 
a more active Ostpolitik in the 1960s. Opposition from hardliners 
around Bavarian leader Franz-Josef Strauss, however, created a 


political constraint.?? Where support for institutions clashed 


21 On the changes in SPD foreign policy, see Hans-Peter 


Schwarz, Die Ara Adenauer. Epochenwechsel 1957-63 (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1983), pp. 108-09. 


22 Adenauer proposed a modus-vivendi to Soviet leaders on 


several occasions in 1958-62, but swore his interlocuteurs to 
secrecy for fear that if the proposals became known, he would be 
"stoned by [his] own people." Quoted in Adenauer’s memoirs, 
Erinnerungen (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1967), vol. 3, 
p. 378. Erhard’s foreign minister Gerhard Schréder considered 
similar proposals but, according to Jérg Kastl, the foreign 
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with commitments upheld by the SPD, similar patterns were 
evident. Brandt’s gradual consolidation of power as party leader 
after 1957 helped him overcome opposition to his efforts to 
embrace Adenauer’s policy of integration within the West. Had he 
and his reformist allies been weaker, SPD support for NATO would 
probably have taken longer to materialize.” 

What about the hypothesis that where there is no clash 
between institutional change and established commitments, weak 
party leaders should be likely to press for it actively? Here the 
evidence is more sketchy. Adenauer sometimes stressed traditional 
pro-western, anti-Soviet commitments in order to shore up his 
position as party leader.** When his position began to falter 
after the fiasco of his presidential nomination in 1959, for 
example, he toughened his foreign policy stance on the Berlin 
Crisis. Had his position as CDU leader been stronger, his support 
for western integration and opposition to dialogue with Moscow 
might not have been as pronounced.*? In the case of the SPD and 
Ostpolitik, however, there is no clear link between party leader 
weakness and support for East-West institutions. In fact, 
Brandt’s support for reconcilation with the Soviet Union and East 


Europe only grew as he consolidated his position atop the party 


ministry’s press spokesman in the mid-1960s, "lacked the political 
courage" to take on Strauss and other hardliners. Author’s 
interview with Kastl, March 30, 1992. 


*3 On the links between the struggle for party leadership and 
these changes in foreign policy, see Schwarz, Epochenwechsel, pp. 
192-204. 


74 On the role of cold war foreign policy in integrating the 


CDU, see Arnold Heidenhammer, Adenauer and the CDU: The Rise of the 
Leader and the Integration of the Party (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960), pp. 205-29. 


7° In 1959, Adenauer had agreed to run for president and cede 


the chancellory to Erhard but then changed his mind. On the rivalry 
between Adenauer and Erhard, and on Adenauer’s insistence that only 
he could weather the foreign policy storm as party leader and 
chancellor, see Daniel Koerfer, Kampf ums Kanzleramt: Erhard und 
Adenauer (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1987). 
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during the 1960s. 
The evidence in support of the first of two hypotheses 


dealing with relative party strength is more substantial. Where 


commitments clashed with support for institutional change, 


leaders of weak parties were in fact more likely to support it. 
Three consecutive electoral losses to the CDU - in 1949, 1953 and 
1957 - made it easier for Brandt to win the party leadership for 
a new policy toward integration within the West.*® At the same 
time, the CDU’s ability to maintain its position as the dominant 
German party through the 1960s created a disincentive for its 
leaders to shift policy gears and support the emerging 
institutions of detente. 

The second hypothesis dealing with relative party strength - 
that where institutional change is compatible with established 
commitments, leaders of weak parties should be more likely to 
back it actively - does not hold up as well over this period. The 
1961 campaign provides some confirming evidence. When it appeared 
as if Brandt might lead the SPD to victory after the shock of the 
construction of the Berlin Wall, Adenauer stressed his 
commitments to western integration and questioned the sincerity 
of the SPD’s embrace of NATO.*’ Had the CDU been stronger, he 
might have embraced a more bipartisan approach amid the crisis. 


On the other hand, it is worth noting that Adenauer actively 


© For the thesis that the CDU alignment with the US in the 
1950s was a key to its electoral success, and that the SPD gained 
through closer association with US policy in the 1960s, see Hans- 
Jurgen Grabbe, Unionsparteien, Sozialdemokratie und Vereinigte 
Staaten von Amerika (Dusseldorf: Droste Verlag, 1983). 


27 Adenauer’s 1961 charge that "...Social Democracy with its 
foreign policy would deliver Germany to the Russians..." rang 
hollow after the SPD embrace of integration within the West a year 
earlier. Campaign speech of August 14, 1961, in Hans-Peter Schwarz 
(ed.), Konrad Adenauer. Reden 1917-1967. Eine Auswahl (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1975), p. 420. On Adenauer’s view of the 
political advantages of foreign policy polarization, see 
Kiesinger’s memoir, Kurt Georg Kiesinger, Dunkle und helle Jahre: 
Erinnerungen 1904-1958 (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1989), 
pp. 501-504. 
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stressed western integration - and tried to polarize partisan 
debate - during the 1950s, when the CDU was in a stronger 
position. In the case of Ostpolitik, Brandt employed a similar 
tactic as the 1969 elections approached. Then foreign minister 
and junior partner in the Great Coalition, he accused chancellor 
Kiesinger of blocking progress toward East-West detente, 
polarizing the domestic political debate. But here, too, it is 
not clear that a stronger SPD would have made more of an effort 


to find foreign policy consensus. 


The New Ostpolitik and European Institutions, 1969-82 


As it happened, Brandt was able to form a coalition with the 
FDP after the 1969 election and embark on his New Ostpolitik. 
His recognition of the existence of "two states in Germany" as 
chancellor (1969-74) - and his embrace of political dialogue with 


the Soviet Union - helped to create a new set of political and 


security institutions in Europe.*? The Soviet-German treaty of 


1970, which recognized the territorial and political status quo, 
eliminated obstacles to further institutions such as the Four- 
Power Berlin Accord of 1971, the CSCE Final Act in 1975 and 
conventional arms control talks. Brandt’s successor Helmut 
Schmidt (1974-82) sought to maintain these institutions even as 
US-Soviet relations soured from the mid-1970s onward. He backed 
NATO’s plans to deploy new US intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) in the early 1980s, while at the same time pressing the 
superpowers to continue their political and security dialogue in 
order to make the deployments unnecessary. 


The 1970s institutions of detente were compatible with SPD 


78 On foreign policy differences in the Great Coalition, see 


Klaus Hildebrand, Von Erhard zur Grofen Koalition 1963-1969 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1984), pp. 323-39. 


29 For Brandt’s declaration of October 29, 1969, see 


Verhandlungen des deutschen Bundestags. Stenographischer Bericht, 
series 6, p. 21-32. (Hereafter, Bundestag). 
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commitments to dialogue and arms control, while the renewed 
consolidation of the blocs in the early 1980s clashed with them. 


First Brandt and then Schmidt pressed for the establishement and 


maintenance of the institutions of detente, but Schmidt proved 


unable to secure the support of the party left for NATO policy. 
In the case of CDU leaders, NATO policy presented no problems. 
But party hardliners long fought Ostpolitik on the grounds that 
it clashed with established commitments to unity with the West, 
to reunification, and to close security ties with the US and West 
Europe. CDU opposition leaders Rainer Barzel (1969-73) and Kohl 
(1973-82) considered opposition to the new institutional status 
quo to be counterproductive in foreign policy terms. But Kohl 
proved able to overcome conservative resistance and redefine 
traditional conservative commitments in ways compatible with new 
East-West institutions only in the early 1980s, when US-Soviet 
relations were at a low point.*° 

These shifts in policy in both German parties had an 
important impact on the stability of European institutions over 
this period. Trends within the SPD renewed US concerns that a 
Social Democratic government might reject INF and loosen its ties 
with the western alliance - fears which would persist throughout 
much of the 1980s. CDU opposition to the New Ostpolitik during 
the 1970s engendered Soviet concerns about the policies of a 
future CDU-led government.** When the Schmidt government 
collapsed in 1982 and Kohl formed a coalition with the FDP under 


Hans-Dietrich Genscher, bipartisan support for East-West 


39 On CDU policy in opposition, see Clay Clemens, Reluctant 


Realists. The Christian Democrats and West German Ostpolitik 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1989). 


31 During several trips to Moscow, the CDU’s moderate foreign 
policy spokesman Walther Leisler Kiep assured Soviet leaders that 
a CDU-led government would continue with the thrust of social- 
liberal Ostpolitik. His interlocutors, pointing to CDU rhetoric in 
public, more often than not expressed their doubts. Author’s 
interview with Kiep, CDU Foreign Policy Spokesman, 1973-76, June 
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institutions had coalesced at a critical juncture. 

How do patterns of party politics help to explain these 
developments? In the case of the CDU and the institutions of 
detente, shifts in party leaders strength do help to explain 
shifts in policy toward institutional change. Had Barzel or Kohl 
been stronger in the 1970s, they most certainly would have 
embraced the thrust of social-liberal Ostpolitik sooner.** As it 
was, only after Strauss’ failure as chancellor candidate in 1980 
undercut his position was Kohl able to win the party elite for 
such a policy. Party leader strength also helps to explain 
Schmidt’s failure win SPD support for NATO in the early 1980s. 
Had his position as party leader been stronger, he might have 
been able to win the SPD for INF deployments. As it was, his 
weakening grip on the party - related to mounting economic 
problems during a recession - undercut his efforts to rally the 
party behind his foreign policy.* 

Where institutions did not clash with commitments, there is 
some evidence over this period that weak party leaders were more 
likely to press actively for institutional change. In the SPD, 
commitments to dialogue with the East, to arms control, and to 
strong ties with Germans in the GDR were the objects of consensus 
in a party often deeply divided on domestic policy issues. When 
SPD leaders were weak - Brandt in 1973-74, Schmidt in 1981-82 - 
their strong advocacy of an active Ostpolitik served to rally the 


party behind them.** This was particularly clear in Schmidt’s 


°* According Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Kohl kept a low profile, 
but was also "interested in moving closer to the Ostpolitik of the 
FDP." Author’s interview with Genscher, German Foreign Minister, 
1974-92, August 24, 1992. 


°° On the SPD commitment to upholding the institutions of 


detente in the early 1980s, see Willy Brandt, Erinnerungen (Berlin: 
Proplyaen, 1989), pp. 353-67. 


34 


On the role of Ostpolitik and security policy in the SPD 
politics of the 1970s, see Gerard Braunthal, The West German Social 
Democrats, 1969-1982. Profile of a Party in Power (Boulder: 
Westview, 1983), pp. 270-71, 277-83. 
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case. In the early 1980s, his position within the SPD undercut by 
both the recession and by the INF controversy, Schmidt redoubled 


his efforts to strengthen the institutions of detente: East-West 


dialogue, the CSCE and arms control. In the CDU over this period, 


there is no strong link between party leader weakness and support 
for western institutions, which remained fairly constant. 

The relationship between party weakness and support for 
institutional change which clashes with commitments holds more 
for the CDU than for the SPD over this period. The political 
constellations after relatively strong CDU showings in the 1969 
and 1976 elections strengthened the resistance of hardliners to 
changes in conservative policy. Clear defeats in the 1972 and 
1980 elections, by contrast - and poor prospects for a new 
coalition with the FDP as long as conservatives opposed the New 
Ostpolitik - made it easier for Kohl to overcome hardline 
opposition to support for the institutions of detente.** In the 
case of the SPD, party weakness in 1981-82 did not help Schmidt 
to rally the party behind his Westpolitik. For most of the 
party’s left wing, commitment to principle was apparently more 
important than staying in power. 

The second hypothesis which bears on competition between 
parties, that where there is compatibility between commitments 
and institutions, leaders of weak parties should be more likely 
to back institutional change actively, holds up well in the case 
of the SPD. Brandt’s rapid moves to normalize relations with 
Moscow on the basis of the status quo after 1969 - his sharp 
break with the Ostpolitik of the Great Coalition - spurred a 


polarization of the domestic political debate which worked to the 


35 CDU General Secretary Kurt Biedenkopf, who favored the 
adoption of the New Ostpolitik because of the 1972 election loss, 
argues that Kohl thought in similar terms. Author’s interview 
with Biedenkopf, CDU General Secretary, 1973-77, May 11, 1992. 
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SPD’s advantage.*® Had the social-liberal coalition enjoyed a 
more solid majority after the 1969 election, Brandt might have 
been more apt to attempt to rest his New Ostpolitik ona 
bipartisan foundation. In the case of the CDU and Westpolitik, 
support for the strengthening of western institutions in the 
1970s and early 1980s was steady despite changes in the party’s 


fortunes. 


Toward Deeper Cooperation between the Blocs, 1982-89 


German support for Gorbachev and his reforms in the late 
1980s contributed decisively to the emergence of a more 
comprehensive set of East-West political and security 
institutions in Europe. The rapid improvement of US-Soviet 
relations since 1985 provided the background. But only when 
German-Soviet relations - icy in the wake of the 1983 INF 
deployments - improved, did a breakthrough become possible. The 
rapid improvement of bilateral relations in 1988-89 - based on a 
mutual interest in economic and political reform in East Europe - 
contributed to a strengthening of the CSCE and spurred progress 
toward nuclear and conventional disarmament in Europe. 

From the mid-1980s onward, the SPD under Brandt and Hans- 
Jochen Vogel - echoing foreign minister Genscher - pressed for a 
reinvigoration of Ostpolitik. As in the 1970s, their call for 
deeper cooperation between the blocs did not clash with SPD 
commitments. But support for NATO still did, and it was only in 
the late 1980s that Vogel and Johannes-Rau, the SPD chancellor 
candidate in 1987, guided the party back to strong support for 
NATO and US policy on INF. In the case of the CDU, Kohl 
criticized the SPD eagerness to expand ties with the East and 


stressed traditional commitments to western integration in the 


°° Egon Bahr acknowledged that Brandt’s "two states in Germany" 
formulation, made without warning, polarized the domestic political 
debate from the start. Author’s interview with Bahr, Deputy 
Minister in the Federal Chancellory, 1969-72, July 31, 1992. 
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mid-1980s. Toward the end of the decade, however, he backed 


Genscher’s efforts to forge a new set of cooperative East-West 


institutions. He greeted Gorbachev’s call for a "Common European 


House"; received GDR-leader Erich Honecker in Bonn; and fully 
abandoned his party’s previous skepticism of arms control. 

The emergence of bipartisan support for Gorbachev’s efforts 
to transform relations between the blocs had important 


international consequences. 


It was probably a necessary 
condition for dramatic and peaceful events of 1989-90. Without 
cordial relations between Soviet reformers and German 
conservatives - long maligned in Moscow as militarists and 
revanchists - it is hard to imagine the possibility of a smooth 
transition from the GDR revolution to German reunification within 
NATO. At the same time, renewed strong bipartisan support for 
integration within the West by the late 1980s would help to 
Overcome western fears that reunification might be a prelude to a 
German drift eastward. 

How does party politics help explain the incidence of 
bipartisan support for institutional change during the 1980s? 
There was some relationship between party leader strength and 
support for institutional change which ran counter to 
commitments. In the mid-1980s, Kohl’s pro-US, anti-Soviet 
policies and the commitments which underpinned them also helped 
to unite the party behind him at a difficult juncture. Kohl’s 
initial reticence about support for Gorbachev coincided with a 
period of weakness atop the CDU, while his stronger hold over the 
party after the 1987 election helped to overcome hardline 
resistance to a more active Ostpolitik. In the case of the SPD, 
the failure of either Rau or Vogel to consolidate a position as 
party leader undercut efforts to bring the party back to the 


center of the political spectrum and support for NATO policies. 


37 The best indication of the high degree of consensus was 
the Bundestag debate following Gorbachev’s visit, June 16, 1989, 
Bundestag, series 11, pp. 11185-11211. 
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Ultimately, it was more international developments - the 1987 INF 
Treaty - than strong party leadership, which brought the SPD to 
once again fully embrace western institutions. 

It also appears that where policy toward institutions did 
not clash with commitments, party leader weakness created an 
incentive to back institutional change actively. Kohl’s strong 
support for the consolidation of western institutions in the 
early 1983-85 coincided with a period of relative weakness atop 
the party.*® And Vogel, Rau, and Oskar Lafontaine, who emerged 
as the party’s prospective chancellor candidate for the 1990 
elections, seized on the prospect of a "second phase of 
Ostpolitik" in their efforts to unite the SPD behind them. In 
both cases, though, it is not clear that a different distribution 
of power within the parties would have led to a different result. 
Commitments to western institutions in the CDU and to East-West 
institutions in the SPD were solid. In both cases, political 
constraints did not produce, but merely reinforced the direction 
of policy toward institutional change. 

Shifts in patterns of relative party strength shed more 
light on the timing of the emergence of bipartisan support for 
both western and East-West institutions by 1989. While the strong 
CDU showing in the 1983 election did not create an incentive for 
conservatives to embrace Gorbachev’s new departure in the years 
that followed, a worse showing in 1987 - and the gains by 
Genscher’s FDP - created an incentive to embrace the foreign 


minister’s active Ostpolitik.*? Conversely, the poor SPD 


°8 In 1985, Kohl’s government was beset by scandals and his 
claim to the CDU chancellor candidacy was openly questioned by 
rivals. Kohl told Reagan that cancellation of the May 1985 Bitburg 
visit - meant to be a symbolic demonstration of Germany’s ties to 
the West - might precipitate the fall of his government. 


°° Reflecting back on the 1987 campaign, CDU General 
Secretary Heiner Geissler argued that for the CDU "to question 
detente...was grist to the mill of the FDP and foiled our 


campaign strategy." See, for example, his interview in Spiegel, 
January 26, 1987. 
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showings in 1983 and 1987 - not unlike those in 1953 and 1957 - 


acted as a spur for a gradual modification of SPD policy toward 


NATO and US security policy in the years after the party’s 1983 
rejection of INF deployments. Like Barzel and Kohl in the 1970s, 
SPD leaders also considered changes in policy toward institutions 
a necessary condition for a coalition with Genscher and the FDP. 
The hypothesis linking party weakness and active support for 
institutional change which does not clash with existing 
commitments holds less over this period. It sheds little light on 
CDU support for western institutions in the late 1980s when the 
party’s electoral standing weakened; that support was just as 
firm when the CDU was stronger in the early 1980s. Party weakness 
does help to explain the eagerness with which the SPD embraced 
Gorbachev’s new policy departure in the late 1980s. By calling 
for a second Ostpolitik and pointing to divisions between 
Genscher and CDU hardliners on the issue, SPD leaders hoped to 
drive a wedge between the governing parties and polarize debate 
on an issue favorable to them. But the mutual embrace of Kohl and 
Gorbachev - most evident at the June 1989 summit in Bonn - 


undermined the effectiveness of such a strategy.*° 
Reunification and All-European Institutions, 1989-92 


The revolutions in East Europe in 1989, German reunification 
in 1990 and the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991 spelled the 
end not just of bipolarity in Europe, but of key institutions 
which had emerged around it. After the collapse of the GDR in the 
fall of 1989, Kohl combined his drive for reunification with 
support for new institutions to anchor a reforming Soviet Union 


in an all-European framework. Relations between Washington and 


40 Kohl even managed - to the chagrin of Vogel - to time 


Gorbachev’s Bonn visit on the eve of the June 1989 European 
elections. When Vogel later confronted Gorbachev on this, the 
latter did not provide an explanation. Author’s interview with 
Vogel, June 24, 1992. 


Moscow remained important, especially on arms control issues. But 
in trying to secure Soviet support for reunification in 1990, 
Kohl and Genscher were instrumental in winning allied support for 
reforms in NATO and the CSCE. In the two years after 
reunification, however, German support for new all-European 
political and security institutions stagnated. 

The drive for rapid unity within NATO did not clash with 
core CDU or SPD commitments. It is true that SPD support for 
unity was less intense, but on the whole, reunification within an 
altered set of western and East-West institutions was compatible 
to both parties’ commitments to western integration and openness 
to the East. Only after 1990 did support for further 
institutional change begin to run counter to established 
commitments. Kohl’s support for reform in Russia and the rest of 
East Europe - a policy backed by Bjorn Engholm, the SPD leader in 
1991-92 - clashed with CDU commitments to solidarity with the 
West at a time when the FRG’s western allies showed diminishing 
interest in the ex-Soviet bloc. And western pressures for Germany 
to play a more active role in existing security institutions 
clashed with the commitments to a peaceful foreign policy upheld 
most strongly by the SPD. 

The lack of a German consensus surrounding the outlines of a 
more active role in Europe undermined prospects for a new set of 
Fast-West institutions to replace the old. The German reluctance 
to play a more active role in pressing for the expansion of NATO 
and the EC eastward, or for a stronger CSCE, disappointed leaders 
of East Europe and the successor states of the Soviet Union in 
1990-92. And the German reluctance to embrace a more active 


security role in the West, most evident during the Gulf War, 


piqued the FRG’s long-time allies. The one German foreign policy 


initiative of note, the recognition of Slovenia and Croatia in 
December 1991, was not part of a concerted effort to address the 
region’s problems, but an isolated action taken largely in 
response to public opinion. 


How do patterns of party politics help to explain the 
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direction of German policy toward institutions over this period? 


SPD policy toward western institutions after 1990 does suggest 
the importance of party leader strength. Only as Engholm 
gradually consolidated his position atop the party was he able to 
win the SPD for a somewhat more active German security role.* 
During the drive for unity in 1989-90, however, when Lafontaine 
was chancellor candidate and party leader, there was little 
relationship between party leader strength and success in winning 
the party for rapid reunification within NATO. Lafontaine’s weak 
leadership was not decisive. More important was the fact that he 
was also one of those wary of of a rapid march to unity - for 
both foreign and domestic policy reasons.**? Where institutional 
change ran counter to CDU commitments - as in the case of a 
greater German initiative in Ostpolitik - Kohl’s continuing 
strength as party leader was not decisive in determining policy. 
Like his potential rivals in the party elite, he considered West 
European integration, not East-West institutions, as his top 
policy priority. 

Kohl’s weakness as party leader in the summer of 1989, by 
contrast, does shed light on the intensity of his support for 
rapid reunification within NATO - as the second hypothesis would 
suggest. The drive for unity within NATO not only did not clash 
with established CDU commitments; it also helped to rally the 
party behind Kohl after a leadership crisis in the summer of 1989 


which almost cost him the party chair.**? In the case of the SPD, 


*. While an SPD party conference in June 1991 had precluded any 
deployment of the Bundeswehr outside the NATO area, a conference in 
November 1992 envisioned the possibility of German participation in 
peace-keeping missions. 


42 See the contrasting views of Vogel and Lafontaine on unity 
in their speeches before the December 1989 SPD party conference, 
Grundsatzprogramm der Sozialdemokratischen Partei  Deutschlands 
(Bonn: SPD, 1989), pp. 97-116, 241-65. 


43 Wolfgang Schauble acknowledged that reunification fostered 
greater CDU unity, but argued that was not the motivation behind 
the policy. Author’s interview with Schauble, Chairman of the CDU 
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however, there was little link between party leader weakness and 
support for an active Ostpolitik, as there had been under Brandt 
and Schmidt. After the collapse of the Soviet bloc, support for 
East-West institutions could no longer unite the party as 

before - especially when the party elite was absorbed with the 
economic and social problems posed by reunification. 

The relative strength of parties sheds some light on 
consensus support for institution-building of 1989-90 and the 
flagging efforts in the two subsequent two years. Kohl’s 
eagerness to reach agreement with Gorbachev on the institutional 
framework for unity before the December 1990 elections helps to 
explain his willingness to accept conditions in tension with 
established CDU commitments - a bilateral as opposed to 
multilateral deal with Soviet leaders, and limits on the size of 
German armed forces - during his key July 1990 meeting with 
Gorbachev. These concessions were probably necessary for foreign 
policy reasons, but coming in the wake of CDU losses in key 
regional elections in May, they also had an underlying political 
logic.** In the case of the SPD, awareness of the party’s 
vulnerability after the Caucasus breakthrough led Lafontaine, 
during the last phase of the 1990 campaign, to change his line 
and fully support the chievement of unity within NATO.* 

There is more support for the hypothesis that party weakness 
led leaders to embrace institutional change actively where it did 
not clash with commitments. Kohl’s seizure of the unity issue and 


rejection of bipartisanship in the fall of 1989 helped the CDU 


parliamentary group, July 15, 1992. 


** After the election losses, Kohl noted, "Unfortunately I 
cannot arrange decisions on the questions that are still open 
concerning German-German relations and ties with the Soviet Union 
in accordance with election dates - I emphasize the 
"unfortunately". Cited in Bundespresseamt Press Summary, May 14, 


*° See Lafontaine’s address of September 20, 1990, 
Bundestag, series 11, pp. 17808-89. 
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reverse the unfavorable political constellation of the summer of 


1989, when the Social Democrats appeared on the verge of coming 


to power.*® Had the CDU been stronger, Kohl might have sought a 


more bipartisan approach to the historical task of reunification. 
As it was, political incentives reinforced the direction of 
policy and created obstacles to the achievement of bipartisan 
support for institutional change.*’ 

Over the period 1991-92, however, it was much more difficult 
to discern links between relative party strength and support for 
institutional change. As 1994 approached, a year which will see 
seventeen regional and national German elections, both major 
parties enjoyed weak public support while parties on the ieft and 
right, the Greens and the Republicans, gained ground. This 
weakness sheds some light on CDU efforts to polarize the debate 
on a stronger military role in western institutions - an issue it 
hopes will rebound to its advantage in 1994.*° On the issue of 
East-West institutions, however, neither party nor its leaders 
appears strong enough to make a plea for a more active German 


role - a role most of them acknowledge to be necessary. Given the 


*6 According to Hans Klein, then minister for press and 
information, Kohl already thought in mid-August 1989 that 
unequivocal support for the goal of national unity would be a key 
to victory in the December 1990 elections. At an internal 
strategy session, Klein writes, Kohl disagreed with those who 
warned of the adverse foreign policy consequences of such an 
emphasis. See Hans Klein, Es begann im Kaukasus. Der 
entscheidende Schritt in die Einheit Deutschlands (Berlin: 
Ullstein, 1991), pp. 50-51. 


47 His November 1989 decision not to show the SPD his Ten- 


Point-Plan on unity in advance - a break with standard practice - 
was part of a political strategy to monopolize the issue. As he 
told the CDU executive committee one day before announcing the 
plan, the CDU should be careful that the SPD not "steal" the unity 
issue. See Horst Teltschik, 329 Tage: Innenansichten der Einigung 
(Berlin: Siedler, 1991), p. 53. 


48 Kohl criticized the Social Democrats’ adherence to a 


reticent security policy of "isolationism" and vowed that the SPD 
stance could become an important issue in the 1994 campaign. Kohl 
cited in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, May 18, 1991. 
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expenditure of resources such a role would entail, it runs 
counter to the main policy commitment now espoused by both major 


parties - to economic growth and social integration at home. 


4. Conclusion 


In all four cases outlined above, hypotheses linking the 
distribution of political power with the incidence of support for 
institutional change cannot explain particular policy choices 
made at particular points in time. Decisions about whether and 
how to support change in international institutions grow out of 
unique sets of circumstances. Political constraints frame, but do 
not determine choice. As the above analysis suggests, however, 
there do appear to be patterns in the relationship between party 
politics and support for institutional change in postwar Germany. 
Even where the major parties agreed on policy toward institutions 
in principle, political clashes over their compatibility with 
established commitments often blocked consensus in practice. This 
was most evident in the critical years of 1969 and 1989, when 
polarization, not bipartisanship emerged. Parties in which 
commitments were in tension with new institutions had weak 
leaders and were in a relatively strong position (the CDU in 1969 
and the SPD in 1989); and parties in which there was little such 
tension were in a relatively weak position (the SPD in 1969 and 
the CDU in 1989). 

What does that analysis suggest about ways to improve the 
conceptual framework? What other factors should be considered in 
order to provide a more complete picture of the effects of party 
politics on policy toward institutional change? First, there is 
leadership style. One could argue, for example, that contrasting 


styles, and not shifts in power within party elites, explain the 


difference between Kohl’s success in overcoming Strauss’ 


opposition to the New Ostpolitik and Schmidt’s failure to secure 
the support of the SPD left for his NATO policy in the early 
1980s. Schmidt’s leadership style, like Adenauer’s, tended to be 
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autocratic, and alienated some potential allies within the SPD 
leadership toward the end of his chancellorship. Kohl, like 


Brandt, had a more collegial style of leadership. A master of 


vague formulations, he was often able to forge acceptable 


compromises on contested issues within the CDU/CSU.*? It is 
doubtful whether style alone made the crucial difference in the 
Ostpolitik or INF cases, but a more complete assessment of the 
links between politics and policy would have to take it into 
account. 

An additional factor worthy of consideration is party 
strategy. The existence of contending strategies within party 
elites complicates the effects of competition between parties on 
policy toward institutional change. In the 1970s, for example, 
Barzel and Kohl saw a renewed coalition with the FDP as the most 
promising way to regain power; Strauss, by contrast, backed a 
strategy centered around the goal of an absolute majority. In the 
1987 campaign, Lafontaine did not rule out a coalition with the 
Greens while Rau, the SPD chancellor candidate, did. Both 
strategy debates influenced the perception of political 
constraints and incentives. For Kohl and Barzel, an embrace of 
the New Ostpolitik made sense as part of a political strategy to 
reforge a coalition with the FDP; for Strauss, attacks on SPD 
foreign policy were a promising way to secure an absolute 
majority. Lafontaine’s opposition to NATO’s INF policy 
represented a point of accord with the Greens, while Rau’s 
support for a more moderate policy toward NATO figured in his 
efforts to keep the SPD anchored in the political center. As 
these examples illustrate, a better understanding of the links 
between party politics and support for institutional change would 


have to incorporate more attention to strategy. 


49 Schmidt was dismissive of Brandt’s love for 
compromise formulations, what he termed a "main 
characteristic" of Helmut Kohl. Mertes version of 
conversation with Schmidt, in Mertes to Kohl, February 11, 
1982, ACDP, Mertes Papers, I-403-114/1. 
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A third political factor deserving of more attention is that 
of salience. Changes in policy toward institutions sometimes make 
sense against the background of short term shifts in political 
salience. When issues linked with institutional change are 
crowded off the political agenda, the political costs facing 
leaders tend to decline. The salience of the Berlin Crisis, for 
example, made it easier for Brandt to embrace Adenauer’s 
commitment to NATO in 1960. A comparable situation occurred two 
decades later, when Kohl’s embrace of the New Ostpolitik was 
overshadowed by controversies surrounding INF and the economic 
recession. In these and other cases, a closer look at 
fluctuations in salience would shed more light on the effects of 
politics on policy toward institutions. 

Attention to these three factors - salience, strategy and 
style - is especially important for understanding the case of 
German policy toward institutional change after 1989. With the 
collapse of bipolarity, the salience of Ostpolitik no longer 
revolved solely around the commitments forged in the postwar 
years. One of those, the commitment to reunification, was no 
longer topical. After bipolarity, the other two - unity with the 
West and a peaceful foreign policy - lost some of their salience. 
They still mattered in 1989-92, as debates over security policy 
demonstrated. But they no longer served as a binding force within 
the CDU/CSU and the SPD or as a major axis of contention between 
them. The momentous task of economic and social reconstruction in 
the ex-GDR dominated the political agenda. Issues linked with 


change in East-West institutions enjoyed what might be termed 


"latent salience": parties and politicians who strongly backed a 


more active German role - and greater German expenditures - 
risked charges of neglecting pressing domestic problems. 

Problems of party strategy also complicated links between 
politics and policy after 1989. The shifting salience of issues 
linked with institutional change made it difficult for leaders to 
calculate the political impact of their policy choices. In 
addition, the decline of the CDU/CSU and the SPD at the polls - 
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and the increase in support for the Greens on the left and the 
Republicans on the right - created new strategic problems. With 
support for both major parties hovering under 40% in 1992, 
either’s prospects for a future governing coalition with the 

FDP - itself under 10% in the polls - appeared to dwindle. The 
possibility of either a renewed Great Coalition or of an SPD-FDP- 
Green coalition after the 1994 elections complicated the 
strategic calculations facing party leaders. 


Finally, events in the three years after 1989 underscored 


the importance of leadership style. Where a shifting policy 


environment blurs the salience of issues, and political trends 
allow for widely divergent strategies, the style of leadership 
has a greater effect on policy outcomes. In the case of German 
foreign policy after 1989, the collegial styles of both Kohl and 
Engholm impeded the emergence of well defined policy alternatives 
and encouraged a policy of muddling through. Both leaders 
considered an active German role in forging new East-West 
institutions to be in the German national interest, but neither 
developed well-defined approaches in practice. The contrast with 
the leadership styles of Adenauer and Kurt Schumacher, who had 
clear - if divergent - conceptions of Germany’s role in Europe 
after World War II, was striking. 

More attention to styles, strategies and salience, then, 
would certainly strengthen the conceptual framework set out in 
this study - at the risk, perhaps, of making it unwieldy. But 
even a more complete picture of the political constraints facing 
leaders in states with party government could never eliminate the 
importance of individual choice and creative leadership. In the 
context of institutional change, creative leadership involves the 
redefinition of established foreign policy commitments in ways 
compatible with new international circumstances. This often 
entails political risks but - as Adenauer’s case shows - can also 


bring long-term foreign policy and domestic political success. 
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German Politics and European Institutions 


How might politics influence the course of German policy 
toward European institutions in years to come? Germany is, and 
will likely remain, the central actor in the key case of 
institutional change on the European agenda: efforts to build 
all-European institutions linking Russia and East Europe with the 
West. With reunification in 1990 the Federal Republic regained 
its full legal sovereignty; with the collapse of Soviet power and 
the waning of US influence, it emerged as the most influential 
state on the continent. German policy toward the East was no 
longer subordinate to US policy and the German partnership with 
Paris in the West was no longer an equal one. 

The radically new nature of Germany’s position in Europe was 
not immediately apparent in 1989-90. German support for change in 
East-West institutions in 1990 was part of a larger western 
policy toward the East. In order to secure reunification in NATO 
- a shared western goal - Kohl and Genscher joined with their 
allies in backing changes in all-European institutions. At the 
same time, Kohl and Mitterrand launched their drive to deepen the 
European Community as part of a joint effort to anchor a 
reunified Germany firmly in the West. On the eve of Maastricht it 
appeared as if the favorable constellation of 1989-90 - a 
powerful Germany anchored firmly in West European and all- 
European institutions - was secure. 

In 1992, however, the mounting crisis in Russia and the 
Balkans and the stagnation of West European integration created a 
new situation. Groaning under the burdens of reunification and 
upset with the low-level engagement of their allies, German 
leaders slackened their efforts to forge new political and 


security institutions linking Russia with the West. At the same 


time, Maastricht’s woes and the lack of a coherent western policy 


toward the civil war in the former Yugoslavia dashed German hopes 
that the EC might serve as an institutional framework for a 


common western approach to the East. Against this background, the 
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optimistic visions of 1990 - of a united West Europe embedded in 
a broader set of all-European institutions - began to fade. 
Some have expressed the fear that such trends might lead 


Germany to loosen its western moorings and turn to the East. 


Without political and monetary union within the EC, it is argued, 


Europe might revert to the unstable balance of power politics of 
the interwar period. There is little reason, however, to fear a 
Germany adrift between East and West. Germany’s economic and 
security interests - like its political and popular culture - are 
closely tied to those of its West European neighbors and the 
United States. Of the three forces that pulled Germany eastward 
before 1945 - pan-Germanism, militarism, and economic interests - 
only the latter remains operative. But German economic interests 
in the reforming economies of the East are dwarfed by its 
interests in the developed economies of the West. There is no 
foreign policy reason why Germany should turn to the East if it 
endangers its western ties in the process. More likely is a 
scenario where Germany turns away from the East, shutting itself 
off from the region’s myriad problems. Given its vulnerable 
position at Europe’s center, however, such an orientation could 
not be sustained indefinitely. 

In the fall of 1990, the CDU’s Alfred Dregger described 
Germany’s international situation in the following terms: "Ally 
of the West and preferred partner of the East - if this 
constellation had already existed in 1910 or 1930, both world 
wars would not have taken place."°° In the two years which 
followed, that constellation became more difficult to maintain. 
If Germany is to remain anchored in the West and open to the East 
in the future, its leaders will have to take on greater 
international responsibility - responsibility commensurate with 
German economic power. They will have to lead the search for ways 


to revive momentum toward European integration. Perhaps more 


°° Speech of November 15, 1990, Bundestag, series 12, p. 
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importantly, they will have to play a more active role in forging 
institutions to help Russia and East Europe strengthen their 


political, security and economic ties with the West. Sucha 


policy might engender occasional protests in western capitals; in 


the long run, however, it would serve the interests not only of 
East Europe, but of West Europe as well. 

The greatest obstacle to such a German leadership role, 
however, is likely to be domestic, not international. In the two 
years after reunification, the challenge of economic and social 
reconstruction in the GDR absorbed the political energies of 
German leaders. Domestic issues dominated the political agenda 
just as foreign policy problems in East and West were growing 
more acute. While leaders of both parties backed a more active 
German role abroad in principle, problems at home and political 
weakness complicated its realization in practice. Kohl and 
Engholm did not redefine the foreign policy commitments which 
served their parties well, internationally and domestically, 
before 1989. If durable European institutions are to emerge in 
years to come, German leaders will not only have to exercise 
foreign policy leadership; they will also have to take domestic 
political risks. More than at any time since WWII, German 


politics and European institutions are inextricably linked. 
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Abstract 


After a decline through the 1960’s, the use of initiatives as a 
policy making tool has increased. However, the use of initiatives 
still varies greatly between states. We explore several 
explanations for state variation in the use of initiatives. 
Specifically, we focus on the relationship between legislative 
ineffectiveness and initiative use. We also examine procedural 
explanations such as the ease of qualifying initiatives for the 


ballot; structural explanations such as party competition and 


interest group strength and cultural variations. Using a pooled 


cross section, we find some support for our initial hypothesis 
that institutional characteristics (divided government and 


constituency size) are related to initiative use. 
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The initiative process is experiencing a renewal in use not 
seen since the 1930’s. The increase in initiative activity since 
the 1960’s has been remarkable. In a 10 year period beginning 
with 1983, 291 initiatives appeared on state ballots up from 225 
in the previous 10 year period whereas only 97 initiatives 
appeared on statewide ballots from 1962 to 1972. The authors of a 
report on direct legislation in California suggest that the 
increase in initiative use mirrors a decline of public confidence 
in the state legislature brought on by governmental inaction 
(California Commission on Campaign Financing 1992). Except for 
Price (1975), the relationship between legislative inaction and 
variation in initiative use has not been systematically examined. 
The following focuses on this relationship and examines why 
states vary in their use direct legislation, specifically the 
initiative. 

The Direct Legislation Experience 

The tension between direct democracy and representative 
democracy has been at the heart of the debate over initiatives 
since the Progressive movement. Democratic governments require 
that the policy preferences of citizens be translated into policy 
outcomes. At the national level citizen preferences are 
translated by elected representatives into policy. At the state 
level, elected representatives also translate the preferences of 
citizens into policy but some states also employ another way of 


aggregating preferences - direct legislation. By a simple 


majority, voters can approve (or fail to approve) a policy option 
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that has been written and placed on the ballot by citizen 
petition (initiative), or citizens opposed to a piece of 
legislation may request that the legislative act be put to a 


popular vote (referendum). Direct democracy serves as a check on 


representative government. These different methods of aggregating 


preferences (representative vs. direct democracy) may lead to 
different policy outcomes (Gerber 1992). In some direct 
legislation states, citizens are more likely to take advantage of 
the initiative and the referendum. 

The initiative process is a product of the Progressive 
movement which targeted politicians, interest groups and parties. 
They pushed for reforms such as the secret ballot, direct 
primary, non-partisan elections and direct legislation which 
would ostensibly mitigate the role of interest groups and 
political machines in the political process and return policy 
making power to the people. The Progressive agenda was largely 
successful in the West and adoption of direct legislation 
provisions is largely a Western phenomenon (Price 1975). 
Currently 27 states (including the District of Columbia) use some 
direct legislation device, whether the referendum, the initiative 
or both. Almost half of these states are in the West. 

The initiative has had profound effects on the institutions 
of representative democracy (Magleby 1990). In its report on the 
initiative industry in California, the California Commission on 
Campaign Finance (1992) argues that there had been a shift of 


power between the state legislature and the electorate and that 
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many of the most important policy decisions are made by 
initiative election. The initiative process is used to directly 
attack state legislatures with such reform measures as term 
limits, limiting legislative sessions and cutting compensation 
but it is used also to circumvent state legislatures. The 
argument for adopting the initiative process are similar to 
current arguments for initiative use, that legislatures are 
corrupt and unresponsive. 

The initiative process has drawn both considerable criticism 
and support. Opponents argue that direct legislation by the 
people subverts the art of legislative compromise and the 
interests of minorities may be overshadowed by the will of the 
majority. But proponents claim that direct legislation is one way 
to bypass legislative gridlock and enact the will of the people. 
Originally intended as a means of empowerment for grassroots 
movements, critics feared that the initiative process would come 
to be dominated by special interest groups. Cronin (1989) 
acknowledges that organized interests do have an advantage in 
waging campaigns in direct democracy elections but notes that 
this is the case in the legislative process as well. 


A main theme running through direct legislation proponents’ 


arguments is that the process acts as a safety valve enabling 


citizens to act when the state legislature refuses or fails to 
respond to citizens’ interests. The initiative process allows 
citizens to bypass an unresponsive or ineffective legislature and 


place policy questions directly on the ballot. In many states, 
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ballot propositions can be traced to unsuccessful legislative 


efforts (Magleby 1988). In this sense, initiative use indicates 


policy making by other means when representative democracy has 


failed or when state legislatures have failed to address 
interests. Therefore, we focus on characteristics of state 
legislatures to explain variation in initiative use. 
Increasingly, interests have turned to the initiative process 
when the legislature has been unresponsive (CCCF 1992, Magleby 
1990, Price 1975) CCCF (1992) write, "Governmental inaction 
stands as a prime cause of increased initiative activity" (p. 
59). 

The following examines the relationship between structural 
factors and the use of direct legislation. In this case, the 
initiative is viewed as policy making by other means and we seek 
to explain why they are more likely to occur some states. We 
begin by looking at variations in initiative use and then test 


several explanations for variation in use. 


Initiative Use 


Table 1 shows the total number of initiatives qualifying for 
ballots from the period of state adoption to 1992. Although 
referendum also varies across states, initiatives are the focus 
of this paper. The increase in direct legislation is most 
pronounced among initiatives and qualifying a referendum is often 


more difficult to qualify (Magleby 1988). The District of 
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Columbia has been dropped from the analysis as data were not 
available for analysis undertaken later in the paper. Most 
states allow both constitutional amendments and statutory 
amendments or enactments. Direct and indirect initiatives have 
been included.' Constitutional amendments and statutes are 
listed separately and then summed to show the frequency at which 
citizen initiated legislation is used. 

(Table 1 about here) 

From Table 1 it is readily apparent that there is a great 
disparity in the use of initiatives between states and between 
regions. The citizens of Oregon have placed the most initiatives 
on the ballot while Wyoming has the least. Wyoming adopted the 
statutory initiative in 1968 but 1992 was the first election in 
which citizen initiated measures appeared on the ballot. Most of 
the high use states, where the average use of initiatives is 
three or more per two year election cycle, occur in the West 


except for North Dakota. Price (1975) explains that the 


initiative was adopted in these states when they were relatively 


new to the union and the political institutions were not yet 
firmly established; therefore, the citizen initiated petition may 
have been a more viable alternative. A report by the California 
Commission on Campaign Finance (1992) has called direct democracy 
California’s "fourth branch." 

Figure 1 examines initiative use by states over time. Many 
have predicted or noted a resurgence in direct democracy after a 


drop off from 1940-69 (Price 1975, Magleby 1988, 1990). Figure 1 
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shows that the resurgence was not experienced to the same degree 
in all states. The increase in initiatives from the period 
beginning in 1963 to the period beginning in 1973 occurred in all 
states except Arkansas, North Dakota and Oklahoma. The increase 
from the 1963-1972 period is much greater than the increase from 
1973-1982 to 1983-1992. During the former periods, a majority of 
the states doubled the number of initiatives qualifying for the 
ballot. In 10 states, initiative use stayed the same or decreased 
from the period beginning in 1973 to the most current period. For 
this period, the largest increases occurred in California and 


Oregon. The number of initiatives more than doubled in 


California and nearly doubled in Oregon from the 1973-1982 period 


to the most current decade. 
(Figure 1 about here) 

Similar conclusions can be drawn from Table 1 and Figure 2 
about state differences in initiative use. Figure 2, though, 
shows that while there has been an increase in use across states 
that differences still exist in the frequency of initiative use. 
The next section set forth several explanations for variation in 


use. 


Explaining Variations in Initiative Use 


We examine four explanations for variation in initiative use 


across states. Legislative effectiveness, structural variation in 


parties and interest groups, ease of qualifying an initiative for 
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the ballot and the political culture of the state. 

Governmental inaction can result when the legislature is 
unable to reconcile competing interests. A number of structural 
and political reasons exist that might explain variation in 
governmental inaction and thus be related to variation in 
initiative use. Divided government is one source of inaction. 
Supporters of legislation may be disappointed by the inability of 
the parties to reach a compromise. Studies of divided government 
at the national level argue that the consequences of divided 
government are gridlock and stalemate (Sundquist 1988, see also 
Brady 1993). This view has been challenged by Mayhew (1992) who 
finds no effect on policy outputs or the policy process. Divided 
government may heighten institutional conflict and, at the state 
level, force the Governor to exercise veto power often. In terms 
of initiative use, issue activists may find it easier to seek the 
approval of voters than the majority necessary to override a 
veto. The CCCF (1992) found that during periods of divided 
government in California initiative use increased (p. 61). 

The level of professionalism in state legislatures may also 
effect variation in initiative use. Membership in professional 
state legislatures is more attractive than in amateur 


legislatures. Therefore, elections for these seats are more 


competitive and more costly. The CCCF (1992, p. 62) suggest that 


because candidates must raise large amounts of money often from 
the interest groups they will be reluctant to favor one interest 


over another. The resulting inaction may lead interest groups to 
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turn to the initiative process. 
Another link between professionalism and initiative use is 


through public opinion. Professionalization has a negative effect 


on evaluations of state legislatures (Jewell 1982, Squire 1993). 


Jewell (1982) suggests that the more a legislature is in session 
the more aware the public is of conflicts. Squire (1993) explains 
that professional legislatures may have larger agendas with more 
complex issues due to the economic and social diversity of the 
states. The larger the agenda the more failures and the more 
likely people are to be dissatisfied. Furthermore, access to a 
professional legislature may be more difficult for the average 
citizen leading to frustration. Voter frustration is often linked 
with initiative use. However, Price (1975), using a quality of 
life index, finds high use initiative states tend also to have a 
higher quality of life. This finding is contrary to the 
expectation that frustrated and embittered citizens would be more 
likely to go outside of the legislative channels and use 
initiatives. 

Another aspect of legislative capability according to CCSL 
is representativeness. In order to tap this dimension we use 
constituency size. Squire (1993) finds a modest negative effect 
(with marginal statistical significance) of constituency size on 
contact with state legislators. With smaller districts 
legislators may have a better sense of constituent interests and 
appear more responsive. In the aggregate, the legislature will 


appear more responsive and this will result in fewer attempts to 


circumvent its policy making authority. 

Ballot qualification procedures differ by states. All states 
require that a certain percentage of signatures be gathered but 
the percentage and the base used to calculate the number of 
signatures differs. Alaska requires that the number of signatures 
gathered be at least 10 percent of the turnout in the last 
general election while California requires only 5 percent of the 
turnout in the last gubernatorial election. It would appear as if 
California had much easier qualifying provisions. However, 5 
percent of the turnout in a California gubernatorial election 
(7,699,467 in 1990) is much greater than the turnout in Alaska 
(200,000). Initiative studies note that states with lower 
thresholds of signatures do have more initiatives on the ballot 
(Price 1975, Magleby 1988). 

Structural and political factors such as party competition 
and strength and interest group strength can also be hypothesized 
to affect initiative use. Strong interest groups and weak parties 
are often associated with initiative use (Price 1975). Organized 
interests are frequent submitters of initiatives. They have the 
resources to gather the signatures to qualify the measure for the 
ballot as well as run often expensive campaigns. Many suggest 


that interest groups have come to dominate the initiative process 


(Cronin 1989, Magleby 1984, 1988). Therefore, states with strong 


interest group systems will more frequently use initiatives. 
Interest group strength is associated with weak parties 


(Morehouse 1982) and this relationship suggests that weak parties 
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will also be related to initiative use. 

Arguments about inter-party competition suggest that in 
states with competitive parties systems parties will move toward 
the center of the ideological spectrum in order to gain votes.? 
If we apply this logic to initiative use, states with competitive 


parties will have lower initiative use because the legislature 


will be more representative of the median voter. However, the 


more even distribution of partisanship in the state legislature 
accompanying competitive parties may lead to same inability to 
reach compromises which characterize divided governments. This 
suggests that as the vote margin between Democratic and 
Republican parties in gubernatorial races decreases, initiative 
use will increase. 

Regardless of political and structural factors, some states 
may have a cultural predisposition toward citizen initiated 
legislation. Elazar’s (1973) conception of political culture 
within the United States as Individualistic, Moralistic or 
Traditionalist reflects migration patters of religious and ethnic 
groups and relates to the way individuals view government 
activity. Most initiative states tend to fall along the 
Moralistic-Individualistic continuum (Price 1975). We might 
expect the most initiative activity in Moralistic states as they 
"embrace the notion that politics is ideally a matter of concern 
for every citizen" (p. 91). Therefore, we might expect more 
participation in policy making by citizens and more of a reliance 


on the initiative process. It may be difficult to separate 
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participation due to community interests from participation based 
on self-interest as in the Individualistic cultures. Schlitz and 

Rainey (1978) find that participation drops off as one moves from 
a Moralistic to the Traditionalist culture with Individualistic 


states in the middle. 


Data and Methods 

The independent variables of interest are related to 
governmental inaction, characteristics of state legislatures 
(divided government and professionalization), procedural rules 
for qualifying an initiatives, structural variables such as 
characteristics of party and interest group systems and political 
culture. Capable legislatures will not be characterized by 
inaction. Carmines (1974) equates legislative capability with 
professionalization. While the two concepts are related they are 
conceptually distinct. The distinctions between professional or 
amateur legislatures and effective or ineffective legislatures 
represent different concepts (LeLoup 1978). Therefore, indicators 
of both professionalism and of legislative capability are 
included. 

Other studies which incorporate a measure of legislative 
capability of effectiveness use the Citizens Conference on State 
Legislature’s (CCSL 1971) ranking (LeLoup 1978, Price 1975). 
However, CCSL’s ranking is a static measure. In order to measure 


legislative capability over time we have attempted to tap a 


dimensions of the original CCSL rankings: legislative 
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functionality. The functional legislature should be able to 
perform several types of activities: deliberation, compromise, 
policy formulation and adoption (CCSL 1971). In order to estimate 


functionality we use the number of bills enacted as a percentage 


of bills introduced. This measure takes into account the ability 


of a legislature to deliberate on and pass policy. The fewer 
bilis passed the less capable the legislature. 

Professional state legislatures are similar to the U.S. 
Congress: members are compensated well, sessions meet for 
unlimited time and members are provided with ample staff 
resources (Squire 1992, 1993). Squire’s (1992) measure of state 
legislative professionalism has been replicated for the states 
and time periods included in this study. The measure compares 
legislative compensation, session length and staff size to that 
the U.S. Congress. The closer the state legislature is to the 
Congress the more professional it is. The three proportions are 
averaged for each state.° 

We use constituency size as an indicator of 
representativeness. The size of the constituency is calculated by 
dividing the state population by the number of legislators in the 
largest chamber. 

The difficulty of qualifying an initiative for the ballot is 
calculated using the percent of signature required, the number 
which is the base for the percent such as number of votes in the 
last gubernatorial election and the number of days allowed to 


circulate petitions. The number of signatures required per day of 
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circulation is calculated from these figures. As previously 
discussed, this measure is a more appropriate indicator of the 
difficulty of qualifying an initiative because a state such as 
California has a fairly low signature threshold (5%) but has a 
far larger number of voters in gubernatorial elections than 
Oregon which has the same signature threshold. Where not limit 
has been set for circulating petitions difficulty has been coded 

To measure party strength and interest group strength we use 
Morehouse’s (1982) categorization of states into weak, medium and 
strong in the appropriate year. I also use Morehouse’s (1982) 
formula for calculating inter-party competition.* For the 
analysis the weak and moderate rankings have been collapsed into 
one category. Therefore, these indicators are dummy variables for 
strong parties and strong interest groups. 

Price (1975) uses contingency tables to test several 
hypotheses about initiative use with a cross-section. While we 
are interested in explaining variations across states we also are 
interested in looking at the relationship over time. The values 


of the independent variables and dependent variable change over 


time within a state suggesting that a longitudinal design would 


also be appropriate. Gray (1976) finds that in comparative state 
analysis cross sectional designs yield different relationships 
than longitudinal designs. 

Because we compare initiative states, the sample is limited 


to a size of 23. This small sample size presents a problem for 
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multivariate analysis; precious degrees of freedom are used up as 


control variables are added. In order to address this problem, 
the cross sections of time series data are pooled. We merge 
longitudinal data on several variables from the years 1962 to 
1990 for the 23 initiative states.* There are two advantages to 
using a pooled cross section: 1) this design allows for analysis 
over time as well as across cases which is theoretically 
desirable; 2) pooling cross sections over time increases the 
number of observations and increases statistical power (Berk et 


al. 1979, Stimson 1985, Sayrs 1989) 


Results 


Table 2 shows the zero order correlation coefficients 
between initiative use and the independent variables. Of the 
independent variables of interest, legislative 
professionalization, qualification difficulty and constituency 
size appear to be moderately correlated with the total number of 
initiatives on the ballot. These relationships are in the 
expected direction except for qualification difficulty. The 
coefficient for qualification difficulty indicates that more 
initiatives will appear on the ballot as the number of required 
signatures increases. However, in the subsequent multivariate 
analysis the sign is reversed. 

(Table 2 about here) 


Divided government appears to be related to initiative use 
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as well, in periods of divided government more initiatives appear 
on the ballot. Divided government when the governorship is 
controlled by one party and the state legislature by the other is 
significantly correlated while the different parties in the 
legislature is not. 

A moralistic political culture is also moderately correlated 
with initiative use. 

The correlation between bills enacted and initiative use is 
not significant and the coefficient is small. Party competition 
shows a weak relationship with the number of initiatives but the 
sign is in the expected direction. For party competition, smaller 
numbers indicate more party competition and as party competition 
increases (value decreases) the number of initiatives decreases. 
In other words, as the dominance of one party increases 
initiative use decreases. Neither interest group strength or 
party strength appear to be related to initiatives. 

Population is included in the table because it is used as a 


control variable in the multivariate analysis. Because two 


indicators are based on state population size or a subset of it, 


it is used as a control to separate out the effects of size from 
constituency size and qualification difficulty. Population is 
correlated with initiative use. 

Pooled cross sections are especially susceptible to two 
violations of the assumptions in the standard OLS model: 
uncorrelated errors and constant variance (Berk et al. 1979, 


Stimson 1986, Sayrs 1989). Furthermore, correlated errors can 
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occur over time as well as across units. For time series, values 
for a particular indicator at time=t are most likely correlated 
with values at time=t-1. However, for the first look at the data 
we use OLS for a baseline model. 


Table 3 shows the OLS estimates for the multivariate 


analysis using the pooled cross section. As mentioned, the sign 


for qualification difficulty is reversed in the multivariate 

analysis. As expected, once we control for other factors, as the 

number of signatures required per day of the qualifying period 

increases the number of initiatives decreases. An increase of 

1000 signatures per day predicts a decreases by 1.4 initiatives. 
(Table 3 about here) 

Divided government also has a significant effect. While the 
coefficient for the divided legislature is not significant the 
coefficient for the dummy variable representing a different party 
in control of the governorship and the legislature is 
significant. States with this latter type of government are 
expected to have almost one more initiative on the ballot than 
states with unitary governments. The effect of legislative 
professionalism nears statistical significance (p=.07) and the 
Sign of the coefficient is in the expected direction. A one unit 
shift in the professionalism index, going from a complete amateur 
legislature to one with the exact same pay, session length and 
staff as Congress, would increase the number of initiatives on 
the ballot by three. When controlling for a state’s population, 


an increase in the constituency size still had an effect on 
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initiative use. 
The states which Elazar (1972) identifies as moralistic are 


significantly different from the other states in initiative 


use.® Controlling for the other factors, they are predicted to 


have close to one more initiative. A similar relationship is 
found between interest group strength and initiative use. As 
expected, states with strong interest groups have more 
initiatives on the ballot. 

When controlling for the other factors, the number of bills 
enacted out of those introduced during a session, party strength 
and inter-party competition do not have significant effects on 
the dependent variable. 

These OLS estimates may be inefficient because of correlated 
residuals and heteroscedasticity. Again, these errors can occur 
over time as well as between units in a pooled cross section. 
Time series data often are affected by the former and it is 
possible that states from the same region may cause the latter. 
An examination of residuals for several models lead to the 
conclusion that variance in residuals was the result of time 
effects. This suggests that a Least Squares Dummy Variable (LSDV) 
model with dummy variables for years is an appropriate estimation 
of the model. The LSDV estimates are also given in Table 3. The 
coefficients do not change much from the OLS model except for 
professionalization and party competition. The size of the 
coefficient for professionalization is reduced considerably. The 


size of the coefficient for party competition is increased and it 
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is statistically significant. The negative coefficient indicates 
that as party competition increases (the number becomes smaller), 
initiative use increases. This result squares with the 
explanation that legislatures in states with competitive parties 
are characterized by inability to reconcile interests. 

In order to examine correlated errors over time, we examined 
the correlations among the residuals as the lag between the 
residuals from the OLS equation was increased one 2 year period 
at a time. The correlation for a one unit lag was .29 and then 
moved toward zero for each subsequent lag. This rapid decrease 
toward zero lagged residual correlations suggests that there are 
no across unit effects on correlated errors (Stimson 1985). This 
decrease in the lagged correlations of the residuals also 
indicates that an autoregressive model with a one unit lag may be 
a plausible estimation of the model (Berk et al. 1979). 

Table 4 shows the re-estimated OLS equation taking into 
account the correlated errors with an autoregressive model. 

There is little change in the coefficients and there is no change 
in our interpretation of their significance. However, the t- 


values have declined slightly and there is a reduction in the 


adjusted 


Conclusion 


There is some support tor the hypothesis that individuals or 


groups may try to circumvent an unresponsive or ineffective 
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legislature by turning to the initiative process. In particular, 
during periods of divided government there tends to be more 
initiative use. However, our measure of governmental inaction, 
the proportion of bills enacted out of those introduced, does not 
appear to be related. The number of gubernatorial vetoes may be a 
better indicator. 

We also find support for the hypothesis linking 
qualification difficulty and initiative use. Furthermore, the 
measure captures three aspects of the procedural rules for 
qualifying an initiative. 

Overall, we feel the effects of interest groups strength are 
underestimated. Those who study the direct democracy process 
that interest groups dominate the initiative process. Considering 
the increasing expense of initiative campaigns, organized 
interest are the only groups able to qualify an initiative and 
run a campaign once it is on the ballot. In California, 
competition between well organized interests is increasingly 
being carried out through the initiative process rather than in 
the state legislature. Unfortunately, we have no measure of 
interest group and party strength that varies over time. The 
Morehouse (1982) scale is based on a reading of state literature 
at the time. Morehouse’s scale for party strength is based on the 


victorious gubernatorial candidate’s share of the vote in the 


primary election. This measure will eventually be incorporated 


into the model. 


Public opinion is suggested as an intervening variable in 
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several relationships. For example, poor evaluations of the state 
legislature are the result of governmental inaction. Voter 


frustration with an unresponsive legsilature leads citizens to 


circumvent the legislature by using the initiative process. The 


relationship between public opinion and initiative use should be 
examined. For a more complete model, a more direct test of the 


voter fustration hypothesis is necessary. 
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1.Direct initiatives are placed directly on the ballot when the 
required number of signatures have been gathered. Indirect 
initiatives are presented first to the state legislature and either 
enacted by the state legislature or placed on the ballot alone or 
with an alternative posed by the legislature. Direct initiatives 
are used more frequently (see Magleby 1990). 


2.The literature testing V.O. Key’s (1949) suggestion that more 
competitive state party systems will result in more liberal welfare 
policies is to vast too review here. For reviews of the literature 
see Lewis-Beck (1977) or Carmines (1974). The arguments rest on the 
assumption that both parties will appeal to the larger 
disadvantaged group in order to gain an electoral advantage when 
there are competitive elections. This interpretation is closely 
related to Downs’ (1957) argument in Economic Theory of Democracy. 


3.Information on compensation and session length are from The 
Council on State Government’s The Book of the States. Staff size is 
from Weberg (1990). 


4. |%sDem - %Rep;}, where %Dem and %Rep are the Democratic and 
Republican votes for Governor (Morehouse 1982, p. 66). 


5.The pooled sample consists of cross sections from 1962 to i990. 
The data were collected at two year intervals to reflect the 
electoral cycles and legislative sessions. The sample size is 345. 
Four cases are missing from Nebraska because data were not 
available on eligible voters from 1962 to 1968. Four cases are 
missing from Illinois, 8 from Florida and 3 from Wyoming because 
the initiative was not adopted until after 1962. Therefore, the 
sample size is reduced to 327. 


6.A dummy variable for individualistic states was tested but did 


not produce any significant difference so it was dropped from the 
final equation 


Notes 
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Number of Initiatives Qualifying in States through 1992 


Region and State (Year of Adoption) 


Statutes and 
Constitutional Statutory 
Amendments Amendments 


East 
Maine (1908) 
Massachusetts (1918) 


Arkansas (1909) 
Florida (1978) 
Midwest and Border 
Illinois (1970) 
Michigan (1908) 
Missouri (1908) 
Nebraska (1912) 
North Dakota (1914) 
Ohio (1912) 
Oklahoma (1907) 
South Dakota (1898) 


Alaska (1959) 
Arizona (1910) 
California (1911) 
Colorado (1910) 
Idaho (1912) 
Montana (1906) 
Nevada (1904) 
Oregon (1902) 
Utah (1900) 
Washington (1912) 
Wyoming (1968) 


28 
2 


Source: Graham (1976) "A Compilation of Statewide Initiative Proposals Appearing 
on Ballots through 1976. "Updated with information from Secretary of States offices. 


Table 1 
Total 
45 | 43 
South 
76 59 17 
13 7 6 
] 
55 49 6 
67 29 38 
15 0 15 
160 34 126 
60 51 9 
72 39 33 
42 9 33 
West 
21 0 21 
132 56 76 
235 104 131 
149 98 51 
18 -- 18 
47 2 45 
25 13 12 | 
259 105 154 
12 12 
99 -- 99 
3 -- 3 


Figure 1. Initiatives Qualifying for Ballots Since 1962 


1963-1972 (Total Initiatives = 98) 


| 
Alaska |0 } 
Arkansas 6 | 
| California 18 
Colorado 7 | 
Idaho 1 
| Ilinois 
Maine 3 
Massachusetts 2 | 
Michigan 4 
Missoun 4 
Montana 1 } 
Nebraska | 
Nevada 1 
North Dakota 13 | 
Ohio 2 
Oklahoma 7 
Oregon 10 
South Dakota 3 
Utah 1 
Washington 9 
Wyoming |0 
0 10 20 30 8) 50 60 70 80 
| 1973-1982 (Total Initiatives=225) | 
| 
| 
Alaska 11 | 
Arizona 9 
Arkansas 3 } 
California 23 
Colorado 19 | 
Florida 4 
Idaho 5 
Iinois 
Maine 11 } 
Massachusetts 9 
Michigan 12 | 
Missouri 12 | 
Montana 14 
Nebraska 3 | 
| Nevada 7 
| North Dakota 13 } 
| Ohio 14 | 
Oklahoma 5 
Oregon 20 | 
South Dakota 7 | 
Utah 5 | 
| Washington 18 
| Wyoming |0 | 
| ) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 | 
| 
| 1983-1992 (Total Initiatives = 294) 
Alaska 8 
Arizona 16 
| Arkansas 12 | 
Califomia 59 
Colorado 22 
Florida 9 
Idaho 3 
Illinois 
Maine 9 | 
Massachusetts 14 
Michigan 4 
Missouri 15 
| Montana 9 
| Nebraska 5 
Nevada 4 
} North Dakota 16 } 
Ohio 8 
i Oklahoma 4 
; Oregon 39 
South Dakota 14 
Utah 6 
} | Washington 15 | 
Wyoming 3 | 
| 0 10 20 30 + 50 60 70 80 
| 


Table 2 
Zero-order Correlations: Initiative Use and Independent Variables 


Expected 
Sign 


Divided Government (Governor different party) 

Divided Government (Legislature different parties) 

Enactments/Introduced 

Constituency Size 

Professionalization 

Qualification Difficulty 

Party Competition 

Party Strength (Morehouse) 01 

Interest Group Strength (Morehouse) .02 

Moralistic State Political Culture .24 

Population 
n=327 


Source: Council of State Government (1960-1993) The Book of the States; 
* 
p< .05 


Table 3 
Initiative Use: OLS and LSDV Estimates for Pooled Cross Section 1962-1990 


OLS LSDV 
Divided Government .74* .60* 


(Governor) (.24) (.22) 

Divided Government -.20 -.26 

(Legislature) (.30) (.29) 

Enactments/Introduced 05 06 
(.22) (22) 

Constituency Size (1,000) .05* 05 
(.01) (01) 

Professionalization 2.81* 94 
(1.55) (1.58) 

Qualification Difficulty -1.41* -1.04 
(.43) (.42) 

Party Competition -1.18 -1.53 
(.80) (78) 

Party Strength 34 39 
(.24) (.23) 

Interest Group Strength .70* .63* 
(.24) (.23) 

Moralistic State Political Culture .89* .88* 
(.25) (.24) 

Population (x 100,000) -0.03* -.03* 
(.01) (.01) 

1964 68 

1966 -.19 

1968 -.20 

1970 -.27 

1972 84 

1974 14 

1976 

1978 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

Constant 


Adj R sq 


Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p < .05 


(.34) (.50) 
35 40 
n=327 


Table 4 
Initiative Use: Generalized Least Squares Estimates with a Single 
AR(1) Model 


Divided Government 
(Governor) 

Divided Government 
(Legislature) 
Enactments/Introduced 
Constituency Size (1,000) 
Professionalization 


Qualification Difficulty 


Party Competition 


Party Strength 


Interest Group Strength 
Moralistic State Political Culture 
Population (x 100,000) 


Constant 


Adj R sq 


Standard errors are in parentheses. 
*p < .05 


4 
55* 
(.25) 
-.29 
(31) 
01 
(.21) 
06* 
(.01) 
2.95 
(1.72) 
-1.54* | 
(.55) 
-.97 
(.83) 
21 
(31) 
66* 
(31) 
86* 
(.32) 
-.03 
(.01) 
-.07 
(.40) 
n=327 
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Since the early 1970s, an increasing number of cities in the 


United States have become "Black regimes." Black or African American 


regimes are "black-led and black-dominated administrations backed by 


solid council majorities" (Reed, 1988: 1). African American regimes 
govern in thirteen cities with populations over 100,000. These cities 
include: Detroit, Washington, D.C., New Orleans, Atlanta, Oakland, 
Birmingham, and Richmond (Reed, 1988: 174). They share the following 
common socio-economic characteristics: majority-African American 
populations, large numbers of poor residents, intense fiscal stress, 
and high central city-suburban economic disparities. Moreover, there 
is a larger number of black regimes in cities under 100,000 

As a result of their relatively large poor populations, downward 
redistributive policies are demanded by many residents in these large 
cities. Mayors in these regimes make populist appeals to the majority 
African American electorate to get elected and remain in office. 
However, policies with upward redistributive effects are favored by 
the largely business-dominated governing coalition, which exist in 
most of these cities, as well as in many medium and large cities in 
the United States (Fainstein and Fainstein, 1982; Freidland, 1983; 
Reed, 1987; and Stone, 1991). This creates a high potential for 
conflict between the governing and electoral constituencies of many 
mayors, but especially those in African American regimes. 


Furthermore, this conflict heigthens the latent tensions between 


H 
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middle- and upper-strata African Americans vis a vis those of the 
lower strata. The possible conflict stems from the greater 
governmental benefits that middle and upper stratum African Americans 
receive over their lower strata counterparts. Several scholars 
contend that middle and upper stratum African Americans are the prime 
beneficiaries of such affirmative actions policies as municipal 
government employment and contracts £o minority businesses 
(Piliawasky, 1985: 18-19; Nelson, 1987: 172-173; Reed, 1988: 156-157; 
and Stone, 1989: 183-199). 

This high potential for rancorous conflict underscores the 
importance of conflict management for these regimes. "Managing 
conflict in matters of political importance," claims Banfield and 
Wilson, is a key function of municipal government (Banfield and 
Wilson, 1963: 18). This means, according to Friedland and colleagues, 
that city government seeks "political integration of the urban 
population" (Friedland, Piven, and Alford, 1984: 274). 

A good indication of the effectiveness of these regimes in 
promoting political integration is the nature of political or "system 
support" among its citizens (Bowman et al., 1972). Political support, 


referred to as political trust in some studies, contains two 


components: diffuse and specific support. Diffuse support is defined 


as the "reservoir of favorable attitudes or goodwill that helps 
members to accept or tolerate outputs to which they are opposed or 
the effects of which they see as damaging to their wants" (Easton, 


1975: 444). Specific support is characterized as "the satisfaction 
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that members of a system feel they obtain from the perceived outputs 
and performance of the political authorities" (Easton, 1975: 435). In 


contrast, diffuse support is "independent of outputs and performance 


in the short run" and more enduring than specific support (Easton, 


1975: 444-445). A decline in diffuse support means the "loss of a 
generalized capacity of authorities to commit resources to attain 
collective goals" (Gamson, 1968: 43). 

The few studies examining the political trust attitudes of 
citizens in cities with African American mayors have found African 
Americans more politically trusting than whites (Abney and Hutcheson, 
1981; Foster, 1987; and Fowler, 1974). However, one study (Foster, 
1978) investigated the political trust attitudes of preadults and the 
remaining studies did not explore intra-racial or inter-class 
attitudinal differences (Bowman et al, 1972; Abney and Hutcheson, 
1981; Fowler, 1978). The lack of attention to possible intra-racial 
attitudinal differences may have been partly due to a failure to 
consider certain alternative explanations and partially due to a lack 
of African American regimes studied. 

Intra-racial or inter-class attitudinal differences are posited 
in two of the three alternative explanations, which I have identified 
in the literature. These three explanations are as follows: the 
conservative, liberal, and marxist explanations. According to the 
conservative explanation, as typified by Peterson’s unitary city 
interests model, if the mayor pursues a successful economic growth 
agenda there will be a relative high level of diffuse support 
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attitudes among citizens regardless of their race or class 
backgrounds (Peterson, 1981). Whereas, liberal scholars suggest that 
significant attitudinal differences will occur along racial lines 
(Eisinger, 1984; Judd, 1988; Jones, 1978 & 1990; and Levine, 1974). 
Finally, instead of race divisions, marxist scholars intimate that 
contrasting diffuse support attitudes will occur along class lines 
between upper and lower strata residents (Katznelson, 1976; Friedland 
et al., 1984; and Fainstein and Fainstein, 1982). 

This study attempts to determine which explanation provides the 
most appropriate description of the diffuse support attitudes of 
neighborhood organization leaders in Atlanta, Georgia, which is 
governed by an African American regime. The findings of this study 
support the liberal explanation, with modifications. Of crucial 
importance is the findings that significant differences occur in 
diffuse support between not only African American and white citizens 
but also between African Americans of the middle/upper strata and 
those of the lower strata. This suggests that the regime’s 
effectiveness in performing its political integration function is 
weakening. The larger sigificance of these fingings is that there is 
a strong likelihood of increasing political cynicism among lower 
strata African Americans, as well as middle class whites, which may 
undermine the ability of African American regimes to promote their 
cities’ economic vitality and to maintain political integration 


within the African American community. As a result, these regimes may 


find it highly difficult to manage political conflict within their 
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provide profits for downtown businesses and jobs for African American 


residents. The second part of this strategy is aggressive affirmative 
action hiring of African Americans to various public sector jobs and 
favoring minority-owned businesses with government contracts, SO 2s 
to bolster political and economic advancement among African Americans 
(Eisinger, 1984). 

Consequently, working and middle class whites compete with their 
African American counterparts for the jobs and benefits created by 
these policies. Moreover, 4 political alliance between African 
Americans and working-class whites is not sought by these mayors 
because it would promote the kind of class politics that would make 
a political alliance with the business community extremely difficult 
and deter business investments. It js doubtful that working- class or 
even middle-class whites would respond positively to such political 
overtures by African American mayors given the intense racial 
polarization that exists in these cities. Furthermore, having a 
majority African American electorate, reduces the dependency on 
middle-class white voters. Thus, middle and working class whites are 
not likely to be members of these mayors’ electoral constituency 
(Eisinger, 1984). 

This strategy produces significant racial differences among city 
residents in their levels of diffuse support. Therefore, white middle 
and working class residents will have significantly lower diffuse 
support levels than their African American counterparts. It should be 


noted that some radical scholars, who would also predict significant 


racial differences in diffuse support, would argue that there is 
potential conflict between African Americans of the middle and upper 
stratum and those of the lower strata (Stone, 1989; Reed, 1988; 
Nelson and Meranto, 1977; Jones, 1990; and Manning, 1980). However, 
it is effectively managed by these mayors’ adroit manipulation of 
racial appeals to obscure or redefine divisive issues (Manning, 1980; 
Jackson, 1990; and Reed, 1988). 

Significant class difference in diffuse support levels across 
racial lines would be predicted by marxist scholars. Such marxist 
scholars as Friedland, Piven, and Alford argue that city government 
has the dual functions of "meeting the infrastructural and service 
requirements of capital accumulation," while managing the "popular 
discontent generated by the social costs of the accumulation process" 
(Friedland et al, 1984: 274). They claim that African American 
mayors, as do any other mayors, must respond to the mobility of 
capital by pursuing a policy of maintaining a highly favorable 
business environment for capital investments (Katznelson, 1976; 
Fainstein and Fainstein, 1982; Stone, 1991; Friedland, Piven, and 
Alford, 1984). In doing so, these mayors promote economic development 


policies that entail considerable social costs for many working and 


middle class residents. Friedland asserts that the "policies 


necessary to growth have high social costs while the policies 
necessary to social control cut into the revenues necessary to 
support growth" (Friedland, 1983: 221). 


As a result, these mayors are often placed in the dilemma of 


q 
} 


satisfying the demands of the business community for favorable 


economic development policies vis avis the demands of the African 
American community for increased social expenditures; pro-business 
economic development policies have high social costs and contribute 
heavily to the need for high social expenditures, which increases the 
working class’ demands for costly, redistibutive social expenditures 
by government. This dilemma frequently occurs in a situation of 
declining city revenues. These scholars argue hat that economic 
development policies are favored over the social welfare policies, 
because government is biased toward the interests of the powerful 
upper class. 

As a result of this bias, political alienation and 
consciousness increases among such groups in the city as minorities, 
working class whites, and gays. They are seen as acquiring a 
"corporate group consciousness," which challenges the dominant 
"legitimate" belief system (Katznelson, 1976: 222-223). Therefore, 
Significant class differences are expected among citizens in their 
levels of diffuse support. The middle and upper stratum African 
Americans and whites are expected to have relatively high levels of 
difuse support, whereas, their lower strata counterparts will have 


very low levels of diffuse support. 


Methodology 


Diffuse support is vital to any regime that does not 


completely upon its power of coercion to obtain the obedience and 
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support of its citizens. Gamson claims political trust (diffuse 
support) is "a creator of collective power" (Gamson, 1968: 45). The 
effectiveness of political leadership, argues Gamson, "depends on the 
ability of authorities to claim the loyal cooperation of members of 
the system without having to specify in advance what’ such 
cooperation will entail (Gamson, 1968: 45)." Gamson and Easton 
contend that a decline in diffuse support entails a decrease in the 
capability of the political system to achieve its collective goals" 
(Gamson, 1968; and Easton, 1975). 

Diffuse support, according to Easton and Gamson, involves a sense 
of attachment beyond the incumbent authorities. This attachment 
extends, cumulatively, to the following levels or objects of a 
political system: its incumbent authorities, its regime (institutions 
and rules), and its larger community (Easton, 1965: 220; and Gamson, 
1968: 53). Since each level is a generalization of support attitudes 
from the previous level, dissatisfaction with an outcome at one 
level, according to Gamson and Easton, may be generalized by a 
citizen to other levels. Dissatisfaction begins, according to Gamson, 
when an undesirable outcome is regarded by a citizen as "a member of 
a class of decision with similar results" (Gamson, 1968: 51). As 
dissatisfaction grows, system effectiveness declines because diffuse 
support is now becoming political alienation. 

Similarity in diffuse support attitudes, avers Gamson, occurs 


among individuals who think in terms of the effect of political 


decisions on a group of people like themselves and believe that they 


i 


are personally affected by what happens to such a group. This group 


of people is called a solidary group. The members of a solidary 


group, asserts Gamson, will have similar attitudes of diffuse support 
toward different political levels or objects. The support attitudes 
of this group is called solidary group trust/support (Gamson, 1968: 
« 

Solidary group support is categorized by Gamson into three types: 
confidence, alienation, and neutrality. Confidence is the belief that 
the political objects of support (political authorities, regime, and 
larger community) are worthy of identifying with because they produce 
good and favorable outcomes. In contrast, alienation is the belief by 
the solidary group that the objects are biased against the group and 
generally produces undesirables outcomes. Neutrality means that the 
objects of support are seen as neutral and are unpredictable in 
producing preferred outcomes (Gamson, 1968: 4 7). Gamson’s theory 
provides the framework for interpreting the kinds of solidary group 
support that ought to be found in the three explanations. 

To determine the levels of diffuse support of Atlanta’s citizens, 
ninety African American and white Atlanta neighborhood organization 
leaders of Atlanta were interviewed by telephone in spring of 1986. 
They were asked a_ series of close-ended questions. Jukam’s diffuse 
support questionnaire was used, because of its high inter-iterm 
correlations and scale reliabilities (Jukam, 1979: 14,21, & 22). The 


specific support questions were derived largely from Jukam’s specific 


support questionnaire and the political ervaluation questions were 
derived from Abney and Hutcheson’s government evaluation 
questionnaires (Jukanm, 1979; and Abney and Hutchinson, 1981; 98-99). 
The external political efficacy question was derived from Iyengar’s 
political efficacy instrument (Igyengar, 1980) 40). After gathering 
the diffuse support data on the neighborhood organization leaders, 
their attitudes were categorized using Gamson’s typology of solidary 
group support. 

According to the conservative explanation, we should expect 
neighborhood organization leaders of all class and racial groups to 
constitute a confident solidary group. In contrast, the liberal 
scholars predict that African American and white neighborhood leaders 
will comprise separate solidary groups with that of the African 
Americans being a confident group and that of the whites being a 
neutral group. The radical explanation suggests that upper strata 
African American and white leaders will constitute a confident 
solidary group; whereas, their lower strata counterparts will compose 
an alienated solidary group. 

Atlanta was chosen as the case study city for the following 


reasons. I have considerably familiarity with the city’s history and 


politics. Secondly, its politics has been the subject of several 


noteworthy political studies (Hunter, 1953 & 1980; Polsby, 1963; 
Stone, 1976 & 1991; and Orfield and Ashkinaze, 1991). The political 
attitudes of its citizens have been examined in several attitudinal 


studies (Bowman et al, 1972; Fowler, 1978; and Abney et al, 1981). 
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These studies enable me to make some longitudinal comparisons. This 


is important because Atlanta has been an African American regime 
Since 1977. 

Lastly, Atlanta is highly similar to most African American 
regimes. This is evident in the 1980 statistical comparisons between 
Atlanta and the following seven African American regimes, which have 
populations over 200, 000: Baltimore, Birmingham, Detroit, New 
Orleans, Newark, Richmond, and Washington, D.C. The African American 
population of Atlanta was 66.6 percent; the average for the seven 
African American regimes was 58.3. The highly revealing statistics 
are the those on the percentage of people below the poverty line. In 
Atlanta the percentage was 27.5 and that of the other regimes was 
27.4 percent. The median family income in Atlanta was $13,591 
compared to $15,870 average for the seven regimes. The population of 
Atlanta decreased by -14.8 percent from 1970 to 1986, whereas its 
metropolitan area experienced a 19.8 percent increase in population 
from 1980 to 1986. During the years from 1970 to 1986, the seven 
regimes averaged a -15.6 decrease in central city population, while 
their metropolitan area grew by 3.7 percent from 1980 to 1986 (U.S. 
Census’ Bureau, 1980). Furthermore, in the 1980s, Atlanta’s African 
American mayor (Andrew Young), as typical of most African American 
regime mayors, was a noted pro-growth advocate (Jones, 1990:140-141). 

Neighborhood organization leaders were interviewed instead of 
citizens for the following reasons. These leaders are participants in 


the City’s citizen participation program, Atlanta Neighborhood 
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Planning Unit program. This program is a direct effort by the Atlanta 
city government to bolster the political trust in city government 
among city residents (Interview of Prejean, 1986). Thus, the leaders’ 
diffuse support attitudes provide one clear means of assessing the 
city’s efforts to promote political integration. 

The leaders’ participation in this program enhances’ their 
knowledge of the processes and plans of Atlanta city government. As a 
result, they should be better able to evaluate the performance of 
city government than most citizens. But, more importantly, their 
knowledge of public affairs, their access to government information, 
and their leadership positions are apt to make highly influential 
opinion leaders in their respective neighborhoods. 

They are also likely to exercise some political influence on 
government elites. These leaders, unlike many citizens, are highly 
active in city politics. Virtually all of them indicated in their 
questionnaire responses that they are highly active in most forms of 
political participation. Given their activism, involvement in the 
Atlanta’s neighborhood Planning Unit Program, perceived or actual 
grass-roots support, and strong potential to be political 
challengers, government leaders are apt to take them serious. For 


example, in the 1973 city elections, five neighborhood organization 


activists were elected to the city council. The political behavior 


and attitudes of such community leaders, claims Eisinger, are far 
more important than those of the most citizens in "determining the 


structure of the context of elite interaction." (Eisinger, 1976: 18). 
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The neighborhood organization leaders interviewed were chosen on 


the basis of the socio-economic characteristics of their 


neighborhoods, which was provided in a study of Atlanta neighborhood 


organizations (Urban Life Associates, 1975). The objective was to 
achieve a representative cross section of neighborhoods on the basis 
of race and class background. The leader interviewed constituted 41 
percent of the leadership of the 219 formally organized neighborhood 
organizations. 

Their socio-economic characteristics are as follows. There are 49 
African Americans (56%) and 38 whites (44%). Approximately 14 percent 
had only some high school or high school degree and 20 percent had 
only some college training. Sixty-six percent of the leaders had 
college degrees and 50 percent had post-college training. In 1985 
dollars, one-fourth of the leaders had family incomes of less than 
$19,000. Whereas, 56 percent had between $20,000 and $59,000 and 20 
percent had $60,000 and up. The majority of the leaders had 
professional or managerial occupations (57%) and 16 percent were 


self-employed and 3 percent were semiskilled. 


Findings 

The kind of solidary group support held by the leaders was 
determined by using a scale based on the minimum and maximum scores 
possible on responses to Jukam’s diffuse support questionnaire. This 
scale was divided into three categories that correspond with Gamson’s 


confident, neutral, and alienated solidary group support. The kind of 
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solidary group support held by the leader was determined by which 
category their mean diffuse support score fell inside. The Likert 
scale responses have a range from 1 to 7 with 1 indicating "a great 
deal" of agreement (trust) and 7 signifying "not at all." An average 
score within the 10-29 range was classified as confident; a score 
within the 30-50 range was classsfied as neutral; and a score in the 
51-70 range is alienation solidary group support. 

The diffuse Support attitudes of the leaders reveals two 
Significant solidary groups based on race. The solidary group support 
of African American neighborhood leaders was that of a confident 
group, whereas that of their white counterparts was that of a neutral 
group. The mean of the African American leaders was 28.95, or 29 
rounded off, which barely falls within the 10-29 confident range. 
Whereas, that of the white leaders was 36.78, which falls clearly 
within the neutral solidary group range. As shown in Table 2, both 
upper and lower stratum African Americans have higher diffuse support 
scores compared to all stratum of white leaders. 

However, there is considerable difference between upper and lower 
strata African American leaders in diffuse support scores (see Table 
2). Upper strata African Americans scored considerably higher than 
their lower strata brethen (see table 2). If these two groups were 
treated as separate solidary groups, the upper strata leaders would 
constitute a confident group, whereas their lower strata counterparts 


would be a neutral group. The mean score of the lower strata African 


American leaders is closer to the score of upper strata whites than 


that of upper strata African Americans. Whereas, the margin of 


difference is small between upper strata and lower strata whites. 

These findings suggest that the liberal explanation is the most 
accurate of the three explanations. Significant difference in diffuse 
Support attitudes were found; this disconfirms the conservative 
explanation. The most significant pattern of differences were between 
the two races, which disconfirms the marxist explanation. Moreover, 
the solidary group support of African Americans was confident and 
that of the white leaders was neutral as basically predicted in the 
liberal explanation. However, it is clear that there are important 
class differences in diffuse support scores within the African 
American community. Thus, the liberal interpretation needs to be 
qualified to account for significant class divisions within the 
African American community. 

Highly similar findings are found regarding specific support. 
There were considerable specific support score differences between 
leaders of both racial groups. Approximately 55 percent of the 
African American leaders of both stratum gave city government high 
evaluation in its performance across several important policy areas, 
such as attracting industry, treating all citizens fairly, providing 
strong capable political leadership, guaranteeing protection and 
security for individuals, and promoting economic growth, and 
improving employment opportunities of citizens. In contrast, only 22 
percent of the white leaders gave a similar assessment, while almost 


three-fourths of the white leaders evaluated city government as 
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average in its performance. 

Among the class grouping within the African American community, 
the vast majority of the upper-strata leaders evaluated the 
performance of city government as high; whereas, only two-fifths of 
the lower-class African Americans gave a high rating. Approximately, 
two-thirds of the upper- and lower-strata white leaders gave moderate 
ratings and slightly less than a third evaluated it high. 

Class difference were greater than race differences on the 
leader’s assessment of whether his or her neighborhood received 
"better or about the same or worse services than most other 
neigborhoods," regarding such services as garbage collection, parks, 
police and fire protection. Approximately, 35 percent of all upper 
class leaders perceived their neighborhood receiving better services 
than most other neighborhoods and 6 percent saw it as worse. Whereas, 
35 percent of the lower class leaders saw their neighborhoods as 
receiving worse services than the others. The evaluation of city 
services among African American and white leaders were highly similar 
to the 1981 findings of Abney and Hutcheson. For example they found 
76 percent of white Atlanta as rating their city services as "about 


same" and 15 percent as "better than" those provided in other 


neighborhoods of the city (Abney and Hutcheson, 1981: 98-99). 


Similarly, in this study 69 percent of the white leaders chose the 
"about same" response and 18 percent selected the "better 
than"response. 

Even in external political efficacy (perception of governmental 


responsiveness), the more significant attitudinal difference was 


between the racial groups instead biracial class groupings. Over half 


of the African American leaders (58%) claimed people like themselves 
had a lot of power in city politics, whereas, over half of the white 
leaders (55%) believed that people like themselves had little power 
in city politics. Among upper-income African Americans leaders the 
percentages of them seeing people like themselves as having a lot of 
power in city politics was 79 percent. Whereas, only 41 percent of 
their lower-income brethen reported similar perceptions. Only 
one-third of the upper-income whites saw people like themselves as 
having a lot of power. 

Interestingly, there was considerable agreement in their 
perceptions of distribution of power between African American and 
whites in city politics. Forty percent of the African American and 
white leaders claimed that African Americans had about "equal power" 
to whites. However, 55 percent of the white leaders claimed that 
"blacks had too little or somewhat less power than whites" in Atlanta 
politics, while only 33 percent of the African American leaders 
answered Similarly. 


Conclusion 


The findings of this study suggest the liberal explanation, with 
modifications, is the most appropriate of the three explanations for 
explaining the diffuse support attitudes of Atlanta’s neighborhood 
organization leaders. Even though consistent, significant differences 
were found in the levels of diffuse support between African Americans 


and whites, these findings do not fully confirm the liberal 
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explanation. The significant class differences found among African 
Americans in diffuse support were not anticipated in the liberal 
explanation. 

In interpreting the implications of these findings it should be 
underscored that the results are the diffuse support levels of 
neighborhood organization leaders. Their diffuse support levels are 
apt to be higher than most citizens for the following reasons. A 
study of participants in citizen participation programs found them to 
have more political trust and confidence in their local governmental 
officials than nonparticipants (Cole, 1974: 111). As discussed 
earlier, they are participants in a citizen participation program 
that seeks to bolster their trust and confidence in city government; 
that is, to further their political integration (Interview with 
Prejean, 1986). Friedland and colleagues argue that the political 
integration function of city government is generally placed in 
agencies that are considerable less autonomous and more visible, such 
as a citizens participation program (Friedland et al, 1984: 285). 

Furthermore, the more educated and politically efficacious 
persons tend to have higher levels of political trust (Abramson, 
1983; Erickson, Luttbeg, and Tedin, 1991: 126; and Wildavsky, 1964: 
264). Participants in Atlanta’s citizen participation program are 
more educated and more political efficacious than ordinary citizens 
(Hutcheson, 1985). 


However, the failure at politically integrating middle-and upper- 


strata whites lessens the likelihood of maintaining, as well as 
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attracting middle- and upper-strata white residents. This means 
little likelihood of attracting more middle-class whites residents as 
a means to bolster tax base and to offset the negative investment 
effects of being a virtually all African American city. For studies 


have shown that businesses are averse to investing in communities 


with large concentrations of African Americans (Bradbury et al., 


1982). Further, there is the belief that if a city exceeds 70 percent 
African American, as an Atlanta newspaper editor argues, "investors, 
for whatever reasons, begin to shy away from an area" (Stone, 1989: 
174). These results could have serious consequences for these 
financially stressed cities. 

The worsening economic conditions may exacerbate the ability of 
these mayors to manage political conflicts between the governing and 
electoral constituencies and within the African American community 
itself. As mentioned earlier, failure to politically integrate 
middle-class whites may lead to negative investment consequences by 
external and internal white businesses. This occurrence may result in 
the business community placing greater demands upon these regimes, so 
as to protect their local investments. Moreover, the business 
community in this situation is apt to gain increased leverage against 
city goverment, because government leaders will be even more 
dependent upon them for maintaining the city’s business climate, if 
not its economic vitality. 

Declining economic conditions coupled with increasing business 


community demands will more than likely lessen the regime’s ability 
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ability to provide benefits to lower strata, as well as the middle 
and upper stratum African Americans. The declining ability to 
maintain political integration within the African American community 
is apt to have the following consequences in the future. 

It may lead to heighten skepticism and scrutiny in some segments 


of the African American community toward the regime’s policies. This 


study’s findings suggest that cynicism may be underway. The economic 


plight of Atlanta’s lower strata African Americans is a likely 
contributing factor. The proportion of city households below the 
poverty line practically doubled from 1970 to 1982 (Orfield and 
Ashkinaze, 1991: 52). This cynicism is apt to weaken the capability 
of these mayors to manipulate racial symbols or redefine issues or 
policies, especially progrowth development policies, in generic 
racial interest terms. As discussed earlier, this capability is seen 
by several scholars as_ one of the most effective noncoercive means 
that these mayors have for managing conflict between their governing 
and electoral constituencies and within the African American 
community. 

Moreover, the increasing political cynicism among lower strata 
African American may lead to some significant changes in the 
recruitment patterns of candidates and their electoral strategies. 


Jennings contends that this change is apt to occur (Judd, 1986: 166): 
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As the conditions for blacks continue to worsen, we will see 
more clearly the two faces of urban politics. While one kind 

of black politician will seek accommodation with corporate 
America, other black politicians will become more vociferous 
and sophisicated in their challenges to the powerful. It is the 
latter face of black and urban politics that will be able to 
mobilize the massses of blacks and the poor in the electoral 
arena. 


However, these and other convention political changes, such as 
mass-based populist organizations, are not likely to be fully 
realized unless significant numbers of middle-class African Americans 
become increasingly cynical or alienated enough to promote such 


changes. For there exist few, if any, independent, grass-roots 


political organizations in these cities to serve as watchdogs to 


African American mayors, much less function as an independent power 
base Nelson, 1987: 175). The possible growing political cynicism of 
lower strata African Americans may lead, however, to such anomalistic 
political behaviors as riots and civil disorders (Judd, 1988: 
418-420). This phenomenon would present these regimes with a highly 
serious political conflict problem and a reduced capability to manage 
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Scholars of international relations have gravitated toward the concept 


of international institutions over the last few years. The reasons behind 
this move are understandable. Not only does an institutional approach offer a 
potentially superior explanation of historical processes and change, but its 
emphasis on and positive evaluation of the prospects of interstate 
cooperation--and particularly so in the context of rapid political change--has 
made it an attractive theoretical alternative to the pessimism associated with 
realism and its modern variants (Kupchan and Kupchan, 1991: 118).* By 
clarifying norms, rules, and principles that quide state behavior, defining a 
range of acceptable behavior, and altering (or creating greater certainty in) 
a State’s expectations of another state’s behavior, institutions create mutual] 
expectations and stable and predictable outcomes, and thereby encourage actors 
to have greater trust in each other and the future. In other words, 
institutions lengthen the shadow of the future and escape the classic 
competitive trap fostered by the prisoner’s dilemma. 

Because international institutions offer the promise of order and 
cooperation among self-interested states, theorists and policymakers alike 
have ventured from simply discovering the existence of such institutions to 
proposing their wholescale construction and application to confront a series 
of international problems. To solve current and future environmental 
problems, states must build on and strengthen such international institutions 
as the United Nations Environmental Program and the Montreal Protocols (Young, 
1989; Haas, 1990); to steer the international trading community away from the 
beggar-thy-neighbor policies that accompanies increasing uncertainty about 
future cooperation, states must maintain and strengthen free trade 


institutions such as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Ruggie, 
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1991); to head off chaos and disorder in Europe a myriad of security 
institutions, many that had emerged during the Cold War to confront a very 
different strategic environment must be modified, developed and coordinated 
(Kupchan and Kupchan, 1991; Adler, 1992). In short, a move in any substantive 
direction reveals a positive evaluation of how international institutions can 
mitigate the anxiety and insecurity-producing effects of anarchy, and, 
therefore, promote stability and increase interstate cooperation. 

Roles figure prominently in the explanation of the workings--indeed the 
very definition--of institutions. Robert Keohane (1989: 3) defines 
institutions as a "persistent and connected set of rules (formal and informal) 
that prescribe behavioral roles, constrain activity, and shape expectations," 
and Oran Young (1989: 5) views institutions as “identifiable practices 
consisting of recognized roles linked by clusters of rules or conventions 
governing relations among the occupants of these roles." Such definitional 


inclusion is theoretically justified because it is the routinized behavior 


associated with institutionally-generated roles that is central to producing 


the cooperative and orderly qualities associated with institutions. In 
general, institutions distribute roles that mutually constrain actions and 
increase the probability of a strong correspondence between expectations and 
outcomes; that is, once state actors adopt a particular role they usually 
limit their behavior in a continuous and predictable manner that, accordingly, 
harmonizes mutual expectations and increases system stability. 

I am concerned with two features of the relationship between roles and 
institutions. First, while roles figure prominently in many definitions of 
institutions, they are given scant theoretical or empirical attention in the 


institutions literature. Keohane and Young are representative of this gap 
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between the definitional inclusion of roles and the theoretical attention they 


generate.* Because roles represent an important link between agent and 
structure, the failure to examine the relationship between roles and 
institutions has significant implications for our understanding of how 
institutions foster the order and stability so widely observed.* The study 
of roles, then, highlights “a chief problem confronting all social and 
political systems: that of maximizing conformity between expectations for the 
behavior of members, and their actual behavior. The stability of a system is 
in part a function of the degree of conformity between the two" (Magid, 1980: 
328). 

My second concern is what transpires when the state is embedded in more 
than one institution, and each institution demands a different role and set of 
behavioral actions. That is, it is possible that the state’s actions that are 
consistent with the role requirements of one institution might be inconsistent 
with the role demands of another institution; therefore, the state’s actions 
that are consistent and stabilizing in one institutional setting might breed 
conflict in another. This is a potentially important area of concern, but one 
that both rationalist and reflectivist approaches to institutions have failed 
to examine. For instance, while Keohane (1989: 163-64) argues that 
"institutions differentiate among actors according to the roles they are 
expected to perform, and institutions can be identified by asking whether 
patterns of behavior are indeed differentiated by role" to my knowledge no 
rationalist approach to institutions has addressed explicitly whether state 
roles might be incompatible, and the implications this incompatibility might 
have for institutional stability. 


Ref lective approaches to international institutions also overlook the 
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effects of multiple institutions on state behavior. In contrast to 
rationalist approaches to institutions that examine how actors with already 
well-defined identities and preferences establish institutions, sociological 
approaches investigate how institutions do not simply constrain state action 
but are also an important source of state roles and interests. That is, 
actors develop a particular identity as a consequence of their presence in 
institutions.‘ Most likely because of the reflective program’s preoccupation 
with understanding the origin of and changes in the state’s interests and 
preferences, this literature has implicitly assumed that there is one 
determinative socializing agent.° There is every reason to suspect, however, 
that states are embedded in multiple international and domestic institutions, 
which implies that states might have multiple roles, identities, and 
interests. Although this line of argument represents an important theme in 
the sociological literature that inspires much of the reflective program,‘ 
curiously thus far the reflective literature has overlooked this dimension. 
By recognizing that state actors might be influenced by more than one 
institution, we allow for the possibility that the same state will learn and 


adopt different roles because of the presence of different (socializing) 


institutional influences. In sum, we need a better understanding of the 


effects of overlapping institutions on state behavior; this is particularly so 
since international relations theorists recognize that states are embedded in 
a myriad of institutions, and, indeed, encourage movement in this very 
direction. 

This article explores the relationship between institutions, roles, and 
role conflict, and examines the destabilizing effects of the co-existence of 


overlapping international institutions in the context of the Arab Middle East. 


Section I discusses the relationship between international institutions, 
roles, and role conflict. Section II uses the illustrative case of the pre- 
1967 Arab state system to showcase how overlapping institutions produce 
contradictory demands on Arab states’ foreign policy and contribute to 
regional instability. Specifically, the Arab state system has been 
characterized by high levels of regional instability that was largely a 
product of the contradictory state roles associated with the overlapping 
institutions of pan-Arabism and state sovereignty. I conclude by discussing 


the relationship between international institutions, roles, and stability. 


Section I: 


Institutions, Roles, and Role Conflict 


Roles can be understood as how the individual (or state) participates in 
society according to a particular identity and comes to modify behavior 
accordingly (Berger and Luckmann, 1967: 72-4; also see Stryker, 1980: 57). 
Rosenau (1990: 212), one of the few contemporary international relations 
theorists given to thinking about roles, defines them by their "attitudinal 
and behavioral expectations that those who relate to its occupant have of the 
occupant and the expectations that the occupant has of himself or herself in 
the role." In short, an actor comes to identify with a particular role, and, 
accordingly, limits its behavior in accordance with the expectations and 
demands that role generates. 

Two immediate issues accompany any discussion of how roles shape state 
behavior. The first concerns whether states--rather than the leaders who act 


in the name of the state--occupy roles; that is, to whom do we attribute the 
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actions emitted in the name of the state? This is, of course, a perennial 


issue for students of international relations: while international relations 


theory (and this is particularly true of the institutions literature) 


routinely speaks the language of states-as-actors, historical narratives 


employ the state-as-actor as a shorthand for state officials acting in the 


name of the state. To what extent are we justified employing the language 


generally reserved for the actions of individuals, and appropriating theories 


that are built at the individual level, to discuss and consider the actions of 


states? Below I briefly identify three approaches that suggest that it is 


justifiable to appropriate the language of action, roles, and interests to 


states because of enduring environmental forces that produce a constancy of 


state action. 


The first equates the state with its top officials. While the state is 


a shorthand for the preferences of leaders, the consistency of actions across 


governments is generally explained by systemic (Krasner, 1978) or domestic 


While the first approach views roles as 


(Holsti, 1970) constraints.’ 


constraints on leaders, the second suggests that leaders are socialized into, 


Whether a product of belief systems (Little and 


and internalize, these roles. 


Smith, 1988) or ideology (Carlsneas, 1987), because the international and 


domestic environments from which leaders emerge are relatively stable, states 


In contrast to the second 


actions are consistent from one leader to the next. 


approach which holds that individual thoughts and expressions have a social 


origin, the third, more controversial, stance contends that it is plausible to 


portray corporate entities as having a stable identity (Douglas, 1986; 


Kertzer, 1988: 17-19; Gilbert, 1989: chap.5; Wendt, 1992). 


Notwithstanding their specific differences, these three approaches share 
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the view that, first, international institutions are stabilizing because they 


are not wholly dependent on the individualized whims and preferences of state 
leaders, and, second, we can reasonably present states as occupying roles and 
as acting. As E.H. Carr (1939: 149) argues, we can justifiably personify 
states because such categorization "expresses the continuity of institutions." 
Institutions generate their stabilizing properties once actors 
consistently adopt a particular role conception, and modify their behavior 
according to each other’s roles, behaviors, and expectations.* The second 
issue, then, is the degree to which roles shape behavior.*® Although roles do 
not determine behavior, though much of the writing in international relations 
theory implicitly proceeds on the assumption that they do, if the concept 
retains any importance it is because they are constraining. An important 
distinction here is between position roles and preference roles; the former 
are generally associated with formal institutions and have well-defined and 
detailed guides to action, while the latter are more closely linked to 
informal institutions and are less constraining on behavior (Searing, 1991: 
1249).*° International relations contains both formal and informa! 
institutions, and when investigating their effects on the internationa| 
processes it is important to recognize that each role type places greater or 
lesser boundaries on state action. Contrast, for instance, the role of the 
U.S. in the United Nations’ Security Council with its role as a sovereign 
state in international society. In the former there exists well-defined 
guides and limits to its actions because of codified rules and procedures; the 
latter, though still limiting state behavior, allows for greater discretion 


and behavioral leeway. 


This suggests that when examining how roles affect state behavior, and 
particularly so for preference roles, the state’s understanding of and meaning 
it attaches to its role must be incorporated. As Keohane (1989: 6; emphasis 
added) acknowledges, "Institutions may also affect the understandings that 
leaders of states have of the roles they should play and their assumptions 
about others motivations and perceived self-interest." K. J. Holsti (1970: 
245-6) argues that foreign policy elites often express a "national role 
conception", which signal the actions that are appropriate to their state and 
the tasks it should perform in the international system.** Therefore, it is 
important to incorporate a more interpretive perspective (Kratochwil and 
Ruggie, 1986: 772-774; Adler and Haas, 1992: 367).*° For instance, the 
failure of the U.S. to play the role of the hegemon during the interwar period 
was partially due the interpretations held by U.S. policymakers of the role 
the U.S. should play in the international system (Kindleberger, 1971). 

This raises the related question of the origin of roles. Social roles 
are never created in a vacuum, but are formed in relation to others; it is in 
the process of interacting and participating within an institutional context 
that the actor comes to occupy a role. In short, roles are learned.** For 
instance, American decision makers were profoundly affected by the U.S.’s 
failure to play a more active role in the interwar period and were determined 


that it occupy the role demanded of it by virtue of its power position 


following WWII (Baker, 1991: 11). Moreover, actors do not passively 


appropriate roles conferred upon them by others, for they are actively 
involved in categorizing and classifying themselves; that is, they often 
explain their behavior with reference to particular roles. For instance, 


states routinely justify their actions because they are states and therefore 


entitled to act in certain ways. In sum, "the occupants of roles not only 
have an understanding of what is expected of them, but they also carry around 
a multitude of premises or assumptions about how others in relevant systems 
will conduct themselves in relation both to them and the problem at hand" 
(Rosenau, 1990: 216-7). 

Presently international relations theory suggests that state roles 
derive from the international system (Keohane, 1989; Wendt, 1992). That is, 
it assumes that states learn their roles from other states and their presence 
in an international institution. Yet domestic institutions also provide an 
additional source of state roles. In fact, the early use of role theory 
evidenced the opposite tendency of today’s current structural bent, as it 
slighted systemic in favor of domestic forces. Holsti (1970: 243; emphasis in 


original) asserts that "the fact of sovereignty implies that foreign policy 


decisions and actions...derive primarily from policymakers’ role conceptions, 


domestic needs and demands, and critical events or trends in the external 
environment." Said otherwise, because sovereignty is viewed as a preference 
role that provides tremendous leeway for state action, analysts must look to 
domestic-generated roles for a guide to action. If one takes seriously both 
that states are embedded in domestic and international institutions, and that 
roles do not determine but shape behavior, then one needs to incorporate more 
fully how actors’ conceptions of their roles are produced and affected by both 
international and domestic institutions.*° 


Role Conflict. What happens when state actors are embedded in two 


different institutions--whether at the domestic and international levels, or 
both at the international level--that call for different roles and behaviors? 


Key here is the concept of role conflict, which 


exists when there are contradictory expectations that attach to some 
position in a social relationship. Such expectations may call for 
incompatible performances; they may require that one hold two norms or 
values which logically call for opposing behaviors; or they may demand that 
one role necessitates the expenditure of time and energy such that it is 
difficult or impossible to carry out the obligations of another role. 

(Stryker, 1980: 73). 

Role conflict may be produced whenever the actor exists in two different 
institutions that simultaneously demand that it express contradictory 
behavior.** Actors have a number of social roles in the course of a day; as 
professor or mother, husband or wife, owner or worker, and so on. Although 
“the role selected in response to any situation depends upon the definition 
and perception of particular events" (Young, 1976: 38), often situations 
structurally overlap such that it becomes difficult to predict which role will 
predominate. 

An important consideration for anticipating the possibility of role 
conflict is whether states occupy preference or position roles. Each presents 
advantages and disadvantages from the standpoint of reconciling role conflict. 
When states occupy preference roles, leaders have greater opportunity, and 
determination over how, to adjust to potentially inconsistent role 
expectations. This is because behavior shaped by preference roles are a 
product of the leader’s interpretations of and meanings it associates with 
that role. Yet because governments are allowed greater determination in 


defining what behavior is and is not consistent with a particular role implies 


that there is a greater potential for misunderstanding and failed expectations 


between states because of the different meanings and understandings that they 


attach to that role.”’ 
Position roles hold the opposite advantages and disadvantages. On the 


one hand, because position roles better define and limit state behavior they 
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are better able to standardize expectations, avoid misunderstandings, and 


increase stability. On the other hand, they may be less resilient to role 
conflict as they allow decision maker’s little interpretive leeway to 
reconcile competing role expectations they occasionally produce. In sum, it 
is important to recognize that institutions contain different types of roles, 
and that these provide important insights into the likelihood of role 
conflict, how easily role conflict is reconciled, and the prospects for 
stability and cooperation. 

The idea that roles are both appropriated by states and conferred upon 
them by other states, that states may occupy multiple roles, and that such 
role conflict can lead to miscalculation and interstate conflict is 
illustrated by the recent Gulf War and Saudi Arabia’s decision to allow U.S. 
troops on its soil in response to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. A role of 
sovereign state might have quickly led to the conclusion that Western troop 
presence was required; the role of representative of the Arab or Islamic 
nation, however, indicated that such presence would be anathema. Social roles 
are not only self-professed, but are also conferred upon by other actors. In 
fact, Iraq might have based its decision to swallow Kuwait whole rather than 
just the Rumaila oil fields based on a belief that Saudi Arabia would respond 
in the role of the representative of the Arab nation, and not one of sovereign 
state. According to Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, Hussein assumed that 
Saudi Arabia would never allow U.S. troops on its soil, and so by 
incorporating all of Kuwait would deny the U.S. the logistical base it would 
need to reverse the Iraqi invasion (Viorst, 1991: 67). The implication is 
that if Iraq had identified Saudi Arabia as a sovereign state, and not simply 


as an Arab state, then it might have been more restrained in its actions 


1] 


toward Kuwait. In this way, the presence of both pan-Arabism and state 


sovereignty confers separate roles, preferences, and expected behaviors for 


the Arab state, and is directly linked to regional instability. 


There is little empirical or 


How do governments resolve role conflict? 


theoretical research to provide any strong guides.** Blackman (1970: 318) 


suggests that role conflict is resolved based on the "perceived legitimacy of 


the expectations, the perceived strength of the sanctions imposed for 


nonconformity to each of the expectations, and the actors orientation relative 


Rosenau (1990: 213) argues that such conflict is 


to legitimacy and sanction." 


largely reconciled by power politics considerations; and the previous example 


of Saudi Arabia supports his realpolitik argument. Rosenau implicitly assumes 


that state roles are generated largely by the international system; yet 


because domestic institutions are also an important source of roles we need a 


better understanding of whether roles generated by domestic or international 


institutions provide greater salience, are more restrictive and demanding, and 


Because rarely is the state’s 


are more consistent with its power interests. 


survival at stake, but frequently the government’s domestic standing is, it is 


possible that domestic-generated roles will have greater force than the roles 


At this early stage it is difficult to 


dictated by power considerations. 


suggest how states resolve such conflict. 


In sum, a key issue for the study of international institutions, and 


particularly so with regard to their hypothesized stabilizing properties, is 


that of role conflict. The present tendency in international relations theory 


is to focus on one institution, and then examine how the state’s roles and its 


related actions are or are not consistent with the functional requirements of 


stability and cooperation. To do so, however, fails to recognize how those 
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state roles and their accompanying actions that are consistent with the 
requirements of one institution may be inconsistent and destabilizing for 
another. The next section explores these very issues in the Arab Middle East. 
Section II: 
Role Conflict and the Arab State System 

One way of conceptualizing the Arab state system and the corresponding 
state roles associated with pan-Arabism and state sovereignty is: what is the 
relationship between the part (state) and the whole (the Arab World)? 
Specifically, there have been two basic visions of how the Arab state system 
should be ordered that are reflected by the institutions of pan-Arabism and 
state sovereignty. The first is the idea of the unity of the Arab World, and 


the focus is on the security and power of the Arab World and not the security 


and power of any individual Arab state. The second is the belief that the 


Arab state system should be organized not to project the Arab World’s power 
but to protect the Arab state’s security and allow each to pursue its own 
raison d’etat.*® In short, each institution contains a understanding of what 
it means to be--what is the role of--an Arab state.” 

This approach deviates significantly from the dominant realist and neo- 
realist explanations of the dynamics of inter-Arab politics and the 
instability within the Arab state system (Evron and Bar-Siman-Tov, 1975; 
Taylor, 1982; Walt, 1987; Telhami, 1990).* This literature argues that 
despite the nominal presence and rhetoric of pan-Arabism and the self- 
proclaimed belief that the Arab states represent a single family and 
community, Arab states demonstrated the same interactive patterns as states in 
other regions and historical periods, and remained fearful of each other’s 
motivations and actions. Such fears generated a similar and familiar pattern 
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of threatening behavior, balancing, and coalition formation. 

While realist-driven explanations have their obvious parsimonious 
attractions, they are unsatisfactory in two principal ways when attempting to 
understanding the dynamics of the Arab state system. First, while Arab states 
have evidenced clear balancing formulations, such balances are not driven by a 
preponderance of military considerations alone. Balance of threat 
formulations are equally unhelpful (Walt, 1987), for frequently these threats 
were not a product of imminent military invasion, or even fear of loss of 
external autonomy (indeed, pan-Arabism suggested that Arab state move 
precisely in that direction). Simply stated, a neo-realist approach "does not 
predict whether two states will be friends of foes, will be revisionist or 
status quo powers, and so on" (Wendt, 1992: 398). In short, we require an 
approach that signals why certain states were viewed as threats even though 
they represented little military menace; otherwise it is hardly intelligible 
why, for instance, in the 1940s a militarily powerful Egypt should fear a 
substantially weaker Iraq that was a thousand miles from its borders, that 
offered little military challenge, and, in fact, offered itself up for 
political unification. 

Frequently the threat posed by Arab states was not military but rather 
the successful portrayal of a rival role for the Arab state that potentially 
undermined the state’s internal and external basis of existence. By 


suggesting that the purpose of the Arab state was to work toward political 


unification and to safeguard the common interests of Arab states regardless of 


their citizenry, pan-Arabism undermined the state’s external and internal 
sovereignty. Accordingly, an Arab state that successfully wielded the pan- 


Arab card threatened to subvert the state’s internal and external security. 
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A richer and more complex understanding of inter-Arab dynamics must 


incorporate how the threat posed by Arab leaders was their willingness and 


ability to forward a particular understanding of the Arab state’s role and 
relationship to other Arab states. Power translates into threat only within a 
certain set of understandings and presentations; the implication is that even 
relatively weak states represented a potential threat to stronger states. 

Such a perspective begins to suggest why, for instance, a potential Syrian- 
Iraqi federation in the late 1940s and the realized Syrian-Egyptian 
unification in 1958 proved so threatening to the entire region. 

Second, a balance of power approach presumes that these states accept 
each other’s sovereignty and legitimacy. Because balance of power systems are 
comprised of sovereign states, a system is more than the ability of the 
actions by one party to affect the actions of another on a consistent basis 
over time (Bull, 1977: 2), for as critical is each party’s willingness to 
recognize the other members as legitimate parts of the system. Consequently, 
states should recognize that they have “common interests in the elementary 
goals of social life" (Bull, 1977: 53, emphasis in original), which is a 
mutual stake in the others’ survival and sovereignty. Such an acceptance and 
recognition will restrict the level of violence present in the community. An 
even cursory reading of the Middle East, however, demonstrates that states 
have routinely questioned each other’s sovereignty. Sovereignty was an 
incomplete conquest in the Middle East, not solely because of the troubled 
search for empirical sovereignty, a task that frustrated most Third World 
states, but because of the difficult process of establishing juridical 
sovereignty. 


A brief comparison of the African and Middle Eastern state systems 
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highlights this point. By recognizing each other’s sovereignty, African 
leaders adopted an institutional armor that imposed self-restraint and limited 
state actions; African states faced both external and internal security 
threats, and by accepting juridical sovereignty they could limit external 


violence and concentrate on internal threats and the task of state-building 


(Jackson and Rosberg, 1982). In contrast to the African case, Arab leaders, 


who also ruled states that were arbitrarily created by Great Powers, held a 
decidedly more ambivalent relationship to both sovereignty and their inherited 
borders. Far from uniformly embracing each other’s juridical sovereignty, at 
various times Arab leaders strove not only to modify their borders but to 
erase them all together. 

By reconceptualizing the Arab state system as comprised of the 
overlapping institutions of sovereignty and pan-Arabism that distributed two 
different roles to Arab states, we are in a position to address: which Arab 
states were considered threats; why the Arab states failed to embrace 
uniformly the principle of sovereignty; and why the search for regional order 
has been so tortured and painful.” As Ben-Dor (1983: 146) argues, “the 
transitory situation between these two poles [realpolitik and pan-Arabism] 
debilitated and denormalized Arab politics for over a generation, and so the 
unstable nature of the Arab political system destabilized the entire 
region."” 

The discussion is organized as follows. To begin I briefly discuss the 
evolution of pan-Arabism, suggest why it can be properly conceptualized as an 
international institution, and outline how the preference roles associated 


with the institutions of sovereignty and pan-Arabism produced contradictory 


role expectations and guides to action for Arab states. Subsequently I 
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examine three principal ways in which these contradictory roles affected the 
foreign policies of Arab states and complicated the search for regional order. 
Specifically, I focus on how pan-Arabism complicated the search for regional 
order by: 1) frequently providing Arab states with an incentive and set of 
expectations to conform to the norms of pan-Arabism and state sovereignty; 2) 
encouraging a clash between those who wanted to maintain the territorial 
system and sovereignty, and those who advocated reform; and, 3) offering 
different meanings associated with being an Arab state, and such rival 
interpretations led to failed expectations, misunderstandings, and conflict. 


Pan-Arabism 


Born in the literary clubs of Damascus in the late 1800s, pan-Arab 
movements began to flourish in the decades preceding World War One and 
demanded an "Arab awakening," a resurgence of an Arab identity.* During 
this initial phase there was a conscious attempt to promote and define the 
Arab nation, to create a political vocabulary of Arab nationalism, and to 
identify the "‘we’ and ‘they’ in the geography of identity" (Young, 1976: 
382). 

Arab nationalism increased in strength between the World Wars as the 
result of four factors. First, the norm of self-determination legitimated and 


strengthened the desire by Arab nationals for independence. Second, during 


the war the Ottoman Empire and the Allied forces alike believed that the Arab 


populations represented a lethal military weapon; therefore, both sides 
attempted to win over the Arab leadership with various promises and guarantees 
of autonomy to be delivered after victory. These promises whet the appetite 
of the local populations for political independence. 


The third factor was the demise of the Ottoman Empire and the rise of 
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the mandate system. These changes had a significant impact on how Arabs 


understood themselves and their desired political arrangements (Hourani, 1991: 


316). Briefly, the British won both the sympathies of the Arab cause and the 


war, but failed to follow through on the bulk of its promises concerning Arab 


independence.*® The disintegration of the Ottoman Empire provided the 


British and the French the opportunity to reconstruct the Middle East--and 


In addition to the previously 


they wasted little time in doing just that. 


established presence in North Africa, the European states obtained control of 


the Fertile Crescent through the mandate system; France now oversaw Lebanon 


Consequently, this 


and Syria, Britain ruled Jordan, Palestine, and Iraq. 


period introduced two external elements that increased the sense of Arab 


nationalism: a duplicitous Western diplomacy that betrayed the cause of Arab 


independence and the recognition of the Zionist movement with Britain as its 


overseer. The division of these territories into mandates under British and 


French control rather than into units in the possession of the local rulers 


did much to develop Arab nationalism. 


The fourth factor leading to the growth in Arab nationalism was the 


increase in extensive and intensive contacts among previously detached Arab 


communities. Whereas once the vast majority of contact between Arabs occurred 


during the pilgrimage (which consequently gave identity a religious flavor), 


now newspapers multiplied, Arabs began to travel more frequently and be 


educated in each other’s schools, and even Egyptian films were being shown 


throughout the entire Arab World, all of which “helped to create a shared 


world of taste and ideas" (Hourani, 1991: 339; also see Porath, 1986: chap. 


3). World War Two furthered the cause of Arab unity as it increased a sense 


of Arab identity and the demand for independence and autonomy from foreign 
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forces (Hourani, 1991: 356). In general, whereas once Arab nationalism had 
limited success because of the continued salience of religion, the local 
political structures, and the lack of coordination between Arabs in disparate 
locales (Antonius, 1965), after WWI it rose to challenge religious and local 
identities (Owen, 1992: 82-86). 

With independence the Arab states occupied two distinct roles associated 
with the institutions of pan-Arabism and sovereignty. By aligning themselves 
with, and appropriating the language of, pan-Arabism, Arab leaders were 
suggesting that Arab states are "one nation having common interests and 
security priorities distinct from those of the West...The countries of the 
area, which enjoyed unity of language, religion, history and culture should-- 
indeed could--create their own system to counter any threat from whatever 
source" (Heikal, 1978: 719). 

Pan-Arabism’s broad claim that the Arab state derives its moral 
authority from an Arab nation that was artificially segmented by the West, 
produced a set of demands on and expectations for Arab leaders: their role was 
now to protect Arabs--and represent their interests--regardless of their 
citizenry, to work toward political unification, and, therefore, to bring into 
correspondence the Arab nation and political authority. Therefore, during 
this period pan-Arabism can be understood as the belief that: 1) "there is or 
can be created an Arab nation, formed of all who share the Arabic language and 


cultural heritage"; 2) "this Arab nation ought to form a single independent 


political unity"; and, 3) "the creation of such a unit presupposes the 


development among the members of the consciousness...[and] that their being 
members is the factor which should determine their political decisions and 


loyalties" (Hourani, 1946: 101). 
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Can pan-Arabism be regarded as an institution? Although many will 
concede that it imposed constraints and expectations on Arab states, three 
objections can be anticipated. First, pan-Arabism is simply an ideology 
exploited for power-seeking purposes by Arab leaders; to take seriously pan- 
Arabism is to take seriously their rhetoric. I find this charge difficult to 
sustain for a number of reasons. Although admittedly pan-Arabism frequently 
has been used by Arab leaders to serve their particularistic interests, we 
still need to account for why it could be used successfully by them. Part of 
the reason must reside with the simple fact that pan-Arabism had meaning for 
Arab populations; therefore, pan-Arabism was more than an Arab leader’s 
version of alchemy. Second, in their language and actions Arab leaders 
frequently exhibited a very strong sense of the roles they were supposed to 
play, and, relatedly, attempted to portray their policies and actions as 
consistent with Arabism’s demands. Indeed, Arab leaders might be captured by 
their own rhetoric. This is one interpretation for why Nasser agreed to the 
formation of the United Arab Republic with Syria in 1958; far from 
enthusiastic about political integration, Nasser could hardly reject the 


proposed merger for fear of being exposed by his own rhetoric (Dann, 1989: 


78). Therefore, the roles associated with pan-Arabism placed limits and 


expectations on the actions of Arab leaders. Finally, to argue that pan- 
Arabism cannot be considered an institution because it is associated with the 
self-interested aspirations of Arab leaders ignores a fundamental feature of 
the rationalist approach to institutions: they are the product of self- 
interested behavior. 

The second objection derives from the observation that since its birth 


pan-Arabism has evidenced historical and regional conceptual elasticity. 
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Notwithstanding pan-Arabism’s variations, historical evidence suggests that 


the masses were generally sympathetic, and susceptible, to, a pan-Arabism that 
undermined sovereignty and advocated immediate political unification (Owen 
1992: 87-88).*° Indeed, while most Arab leaders were suspicious of any 
territorial reforms that might strip them of their newly-won independence, 
they frequently vocalized a pan-Arabism that meant not only Arab solidarity 
but also political integration. Arab leaders responded in this manner not 
only due to power-seeking behavior but also because domestic and transnational 
norms demanded legitimation along these lines. Therefore, whether because 
Arab leaders felt constrained by domestic pressures and regional norms, or 
because they had internalized Arab identities that necessitated certain 
objectives, they regularly vocalized support for, and occasionally adopted, 
policies that were consistent with pan-Arabism’s demand of political 
integration. 

A third objection to viewing pan-Arabism as an institution is because 
pan-Arabism’s promise of political integration was never fulfilled. As 
Patrick Seale (1986: 4) argues, "Arab unity is still a matter of sentiment 
rather than a well-defined political notion." True enough. Yet there are 
formal and informal institutions, and the latter frequently place strong 
expectations and constraints on actors. As Keohane (1989: 4-5) argues, 
institutionalization incorporates three dimensions: commonality, “the degree 
to which expectations about appropriate behavior and understandings and how to 
interpret action are shared by the participants in the system," autonomy, "the 
extent to which the institution can alter its own rules," and specificity, 
"the degree to which these expectations are clearly specified in the form of 


rules." Although pan-Arabism was weakly institutionalized according to the 
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latter two principles, it subjected Arab leaders to norms that not only 
constrained their actions, but also compelled them to be perceived as working 
toward Arab unity if not political unification. 

Sovereignty, which holds that "the state is subject to no other state 
and has full and exclusive powers within its jurisdiction without prejudice to 
the limits set by applicable laws," is widely regarded as an institution 


(Bull, 1977; Krasner, 1988; Keohane, 1989; Wendt, 1992). Being recognized as 


sovereign amounts to a social "permission" granted by the community of states 


to act with certain powers and implies a certain measure of self-restraint by 
other members of this community, a "live-and-let-live" attitude, as it were. 
This “anarchical society" (Bull, 1977) does not mean that states never have 
conflicts - quite clearly they do - but limitations to these conflicts are 
structured by the collective acceptance of the principle of sovereignty.” 

If the institution of sovereignty instructed the newly independent Arab 
states to recognize each other’s borders and authority over its population, 
the institution of pan-Arabism sanctioned just the opposite. By occupying the 
role of representative of the Arab nation, Arab states were expected to 
protect the Arab nation that enveloped its borders, and to work toward 
political unification. Therefore, if sovereignty prohibited interference in 
each other’s domestic affairs, pan-Arabism not only sanctioned it but also 
denied the very distinction between the international and the domestic.” 

Arab leaders were expected to conform to regional standards of legitimacy that 
undermined a strict realpolitik reading of their interests (Khalidi, 1978: 
696); indeed, pan-Arabism provided domestic and regional sanctions for those 
who violated its norms. Therefore, Arab leaders frequently found themselves 


attempting to accommodate and ameliorate contradictory roles; such role 
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conflict complicated the search for regional order. 


Role Conflict and Regional Instability 


At independence most Arab states were expected to adhere to the norms of 
sovereignty, to honor the principle of noninterference, and to recognize each 
other’s authority, while also respecting the norms associated with Arabism. 
Arab leaders experienced strong domestic and transnational pressures to adhere 
to an Arabism that suggested at the least that what mattered was not the 
state’s interests but the Arab national interest, and at the most that there 
should be immediate political and territorial integration. Therefore, because 
Arab states were embedded in the twin institutions of pan-Arabism and state 
sovereignty, Arab leaders had to consider, articulate, and adopt foreign 
policies that reflected both sets of roles. Below I consider three ways in 
which role conflict affected the foreign policies of Arab states and the 


search for regional order. 


Role conflict contributed to regional instability by encouraging Arab 


leaders to adopt foreign policies that were consistent with the norms of pan- 
Arabism and state sovereignty; by emitting policies and language that paid 
tribute to and were consistent with both pan-Arabism and state sovereignty it 
made mutual expectations and predictability difficult to achieve. There were 
two primary reasons for this dual stance. A primary, oft-cited, reason for 
pan-Arabism’s durability is because of the state’s lack of legitimacy (Hudson, 
1977). Arab nationalism simultaneously complicated and assisted the Arab 
state’s search for legitimacy. As long as citizens in Arab states adhered to 
an Arab identity and did not identify with the goals of the state, Arab 


leaders were unable to use state-centric principles to justify their actions; 
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therefore, these same leaders were likely to turn to an Arab political 


identity that was most salient to its population and to justify their policies 


For instance, in the fight 


as being in the interests of the Arab nation.” 


for independence Syrian leaders were more likely to vocalize Arab rather than 


Syrian nationalism or Greater Syria because "there [was] no sense of Syrian 


unity, or even the existence of geographical Syria as a separate country" 


(Hourani, 1946: 117). With the exception of the Lebanese Maronite community, 


this was true throughout the Fertile Crescent, as "there was no historical, 


cultural, religious, or linguistic justification" for limiting the territorial 


goals (Brown, 1984: 150-51). Such a strategy was available because the masses 


did question the appropriateness of the current borders; because they were 


more likely to see themselves as Arabs and not, for instance, as Syrians. 


After independence nearly all Arab leaders continued to present their 


foreign policy in pan-Arab terms. In other words, while Arab leaders might 


recognize that sovereignty provided a basis for regime and regional stability, 


they also created obstacles to its path by the continual use of pan-Arab 


slogans for domestic political purposes; this only reinforced Arab, as opposed 


Accordingly, Arab states vacillated between a policy 


to state, identities. 


that corresponded to pan-Arabism and state sovereignty. As Lisa Anderson 


(1991: 72) states: 


The individual states of the Arab World are not congruent with, and cannot 
wholly appropriate, the powerful nationalism of Arab identity, yet they are 
equally unable to fully transcend or replace it by cultivating purely local 
loyalties. Thus the elites in the region have vacillated between attempts 
to portray themselves as the vanguard of Arab unity and to rely on 
provincial identities and loyalties to engender political support. 


is reflected by the 


That these states were expressing role conflict also 


following statement by Mohammed Heikal, a confidante of Nasser and editor of the 


semi-official Egyptian daily "Al-Ahram": 
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As a state, Egypt deals with all Arab governments, whatever their reforms 
or systems. She takes her place beside them in the Arab League and at the 
UN and concludes defence, trade, and other pacts with them...As a 
revolution, Egypt should deal with the people.* 


He continued that Egypt has "no right to separate ourselves from the struggle 


of other citizens of our nation." Egypt can be understood as having undergone 


a nearly century long debate concerning whether it is a member of the Arab 
World, and what that membership entails (Ajami, 1981; Lopez, 1990); it is 
probably consequential that Anwar Sadat entitled his autobiography In Search 
of Identity. 


In general, there are two, conflicting, dynamics at work: while Arab 
leaders might have a vested interest in seeing the principle of sovereignty 
honored since the latter represents an important basis for state survival, 
Arabism serves an important function for most Arab leaders as it provides a 
normative basis for their actions. In short, Arab leaders were paradoxically 
promoting their own domestic power by suggesting that their basis of 
legitimacy was an artifice and a gift of the West, and, therefore, opening the 
door to interference in their domestic affairs by other states. Although such 
a scenario inevitably complicated their quest for regional and domestic 
order,” in the absence of state legitimacy Arab leaders turned to the 
language of pan-Arabism to bolster their domestic fortunes.” 

While pan-Arabism certainly caused Arab leaders to either change their 
policies or legitimate them in the language of Arabism, it is also important 
to recognize that pan-Arabism and realpolitik were not necessarily 
oppositional categories. That is, Arabism frequently helped to define the 
state’s goals and its definition of the national interest. The case of Egypt 
is instructive here: not only were Egyptian leaders forced to remain attentive 
to the masses’ pan-Arab aspirations, but soon these aspirations did more than 
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constrain Egyptian state interests--they defined them. Until the 1930s 


Egyptian leaders and intellectuals showed little interest in Arab affairs, 


ij.e., events in the Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile Crescent. Egyptians 
characterized the Arabs as nation distinct from the Egyptian nation, and, in 
fact, defined the Arabs as backward and inferior; and while Egyptians might 
share with them the Arabic language, they shared little else (and Egyptian 
intellectuals often stressed that the dialects were quite different) (Gershoni 
and Jankowski, 1987, chap. 5; Porath, 1986: 149-51). This attitude toward the 
Arabs meant that "Arab ‘unity’ was infrequently discussed in Egyptian 
political circles in the 1920s, and what opinion was voiced on the subject 
tended both to exclude Egypt from the terms of discussion and to be 
pessimistic concerning the possibility of Arab unity" (Gershoni and Jankowski, 
1987: 234). Significantly, British and French presence in the Levant and the 
Syrian Revolt of the 1920s--a defining moment in modern Arab history and pan- 
Arabism--roused little interest in Egypt as an Arab event per se but more as a 
possible signal of Western intentions in the region (Gershoni and Jankowski, 
1987: 235, 245-7). 

By the mid-1930s, however, the growth of an Arab identity and 
association with Arab causes within the increasingly politicized Egyptian 
population translated into societal pressure on the Palace to take a greater 
interest in Palestine and elsewhere in the Fertile Crescent (Seale, 1986: 20; 
Porath, 1986: chap. 3). For example, Egyptian leaders would have preferred to 
have ignored the 1936 Palestine riots. At this time Egypt was attempting to 
convince the British to withdraw from Egyptian soil as soon as possible. 
Although Egyptian leaders calculated that strong support of Palestinian Arabs 


would potentially anger Britain, who oversaw the Palestine mandate, the 
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Egyptians nevertheless felt compelled to respond dramatically because of how 
pan-Arabism had percolated through Egyptian society to produce new standards 
of domestic legitimacy (Porath, 1986: 162-63). As Seale (1986: 19) concludes, 
",..political leaders were not the real initiators of Egypt’s Arab policy: 
they responded to pressures which had become too powerful to ignore."* The 
importance of this change cannot be overestimated, for a new set of state 
roles and interests had emerged because of the growth of pan-Arabism. 

It is now that Egyptian officials began to consider Egypt part of the 
Mashreq (the East). In fact, because Egyptian leaders were being forced from 
below to take a greater interest in Arab affairs they become more interested 
in making sure that they controlled those events rather than be controlled by 
them. "Indeed, once Egypt opted for membership of the Arab family she quickly 


saw that her national interest lay in containing the Hashemites, in preventing 


the emergence in the Eastern Arab World of a power strong enough to challenge 


her, in preserving the status quo of small sovereign nation-states subordinate 
to herself" (Seale, 1986: 23). Egypt’s Arab policy and increased interest in 
events to the East cannot be separated from the growth of pan-Arabism and the 
associated demands it placed on Egyptian leaders. Egypt’s definition of the 
national interest was directly shaped by the growth of pan-Arabism. The 
implication is that Egyptian leaders would both use the language of pan- 
Arabism while pursuing a policy that was more in keeping with realpolitik. 

The second way that the Arab state system was undermined was by the 
clash between those who wanted to maintain the territorial system and 
sovereignty and those who advocated a change. The region was filled with 
numerous movements that desired to change the territorial shape of the region, 


and, accordingly, presented different expectations of the Arab state. 
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Consequently, state leaders frequently defined the threat as those state 
and nonstate actors that championed a rival purpose and role for the Arab 
state. Arab leaders were quite aware that pan-Arabism and state sovereignty 
were a deadly mix and would probably destabilize the region. They were, 


however, of distinct minds concerning how this problem should be resolved. In 


1943 Iraq’s Nuri al-Said, in response to the urgings of British Prime Minister 


Anthony Eden, convened a summit of Arab leaders to consider political and 
territorial reforms.** Nuri al-Said proposed an immediate federation between 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine, who would then form a new Arab League 
with Iraq. Although the convention adjourned without any substantive 
agreement, it was a significant moment nevertheless as Arab leaders had 
elevated pan-Arabism from the streets to the diplomatic table. Pan-Arabism 
appeared to be gathering momentum. 

Indeed, it was the fear of pan-Arabism and its increasing popularity 
that caused Egyptian leaders to take a leading hand in crafting the Alexandria 
Protocol of October 1944 and establishing the League of Arab States in March 
1945, both of which it was hoped would end any question of redrawing the 
Middle East’s map and would make the principle of sovereignty the cornerstone 
of inter-Arab politics (Porath, 1986).** Although the conference considered 
a number of pan-Arab designs--including a unitary state with centralized 
political authority, and a federated state with a central parliament and 
executive committee--in the end the members agreed on a loose confederation 
focussed on issues of coordination and cooperation, which essentially amounted 
to an embracing of sovereignty and independence (MacDonald, 1965: 33-38). It 
appeared that the League of Arab States would resemble other regional 


organizations that similarly adopted sovereignty as a cornerstone of regional 
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order. 

Notwithstanding Egypt’s hope that pan-Arabism could be contained through 
League of Arab States, the League failed to answer the basic questions 
concerning the purpose and role of the Arab state. One reason why the League 
of Arab States failed to contain pan-Arabism is that while many Arab leaders 
demonstrated a general willingness to order their relations along state- 
centric, territorial lines, transnational and domestic forces continued to 
demand and expect another role for the Arab state. These subnational forces, 
consequently, argued that the rules of inter-Arab interaction were far from 
settled (Seale, 1986; Maddy-Weitzman, 1993). Noteworthy is the change that 
occurred in Syrian domestic politics and foreign policy in the few short years 
following the establishment of the League of Arab States. Those Syrian 
leaders that were signatories to the League in 1945 were quite suspicious of 
pan-Arabism and the territorial reforms advocated by Iraq’s Nuri al-Said. The 


overthrow of Syrian President Shukri al-Quwwatli by General Zaim in 1949, 


however, opened a new chapter in Syrian politics and "the struggle for Syria" 


(Seale, 1986). A number of Syrian groups now came to the fore, many of whom 
like the National Party and the People’s Party made a defining feature of 
their political program a more positive evaluation of pan-Arabism. 

Syria’s domestic weakness and internal struggles over the future of 
Syria encouraged other Arab states to involve themselves in Syrian politics, 
some attempting to encourage the development of pan-Arab expressions while 
others attempting to discourage them. In other words, because of the state’s 
lack of legitimacy and transnational forces that demanded a different role for 
the Arab state, Arabism frequently provided opportunities for Arab leaders to 


interfere in the domestic affairs of others so long as these intrusions were 
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For instance, King Abdullah of Jordan 


viewed as serving pan-Arabism’s goals. 


attempted to insert himself into Syrian politics by drawing from the reservoir 


of pan-Arabism and his family’s historical ties to this movement (Wilson, 


1986). Abdullah was joined by a host of Arab leaders who, in the name of pan- 


Arabism, attempted to control Syria’s policies and military. 


As a consequence 


of these processes the Syrian leadership and its opponents began to make 


overtures to Iraq and to explore the prospect of unification between the two 


This possibility galvanized 


countries (Seale, 1986; Maddy-Weitzman, 1993). 


Egyptian and Saudi officials to try and counteract and undermine this option; 


for instance, Egypt proposed a (state-centric) collective security pact in 


lieu of an Iraqi-Syrian federation. 


Aithough the result of this period of challenges and countercha] lenges 


to the Arab state system was to check Iraqi and Syrian revisitionist 


aspirations, there remained a number of substate actors throughout the Arab 


World that both were not as committed to a regional order based on the 


principle of sovereignty and demanded that the Arab state go beyond the 


limitations imposed by sovereignty. In general, pan-Arabism encouraged 


instability of the Arab state system by providing Arab leaders with a 


camouflage for their interventions in each other’s domestic affairs. Such 


intrusions were not only inconsistent with the norm of sovereignty but clearly 


complicated the region’s search for rules of stability. 


Ironically, it was the very Egypt that had hoped to make the League of 


Arab States a constraint on Arab nationalism that would soon lead pan-Arabism 


into its most visible, confrontational, and destabilizing phase. What Malcolm 


Kerr (1970) has termed the "Arab Cold War" from 1957 to 1970 can be 


reconceptualized as a product of a clash between the roles that Arab states 
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should play and how regional life should be governed. The tension between 
pan-Arabism and state sovereignty increased during this period for three 
reasons. First, Israel’s presence and supposed affront and challenge it 
represented to the Arab World was portentous for maintaining Arab nationalism. 
"Anti-Zionism became the showcase cause of pan-Arabism, the vehicle for 


leaders to show their pan-Arabist credentials, or a way to protect themselves 


from those possessing them" (Pipes, 1983: 155). Second, the U.S. was making 


inroads with the conservative regimes of the Arab World; this not only 
increased the perceived alien and artificial nature of these states by their 
societies but also strengthened the sense of national identity through much of 
the Arab World (Owen, 1992: 87-88). 

Third, and perhaps most important for strengthening pan-Arabism, was the 
ascendance of a new generation of Arab leaders, including Nasser of Egypt, 
Quassim of Iraq, and Michel Aflaq, the father of the Baath Party of Syria. 
These leaders came of age in the 1930s, when state-centric nationalists, who 
were associated with a particular constellation of political and economic 
interests, were leading their countries to independence. Beginning with the 
Suez War, these new Arab leaders rejuvenated pan-Arabism and lent it greater 
credibility and practicality, emphasized the Arab peoples’ common roots and 
dangers, and challenged the identity, purpose, and authority of the Arab 
state. And as evident from the widespread appeal and tremendous excitement 
these leaders’ messages generated with the Arab masses, they were activating 
barely submerged force and talking directly to the citizens of other Arab 
states (Korany and Dessouki, 1984: 29). In general, Arab leaders were openly 
challenging the territorial basis of the Middle East as they articulated a 


belief that "that the newly independent Arab states had enough in common, in 
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shared culture and historical experience as well as shared interests, to make 
it possible for them to come into close union with each other, and such a 
union would not only give them greater collective power but would bring about 
that moral unity between people and government which would make government 
legitimate and stable" (Hourani, 1991: 401). Various Arab leaders were 
arguing that the Arab people confronted a uniform set of challenges that 
called for common responses, and, ideally, political unification. 
Consequently, the tension between sovereignty and pan-Arabism led to 
both domestic upheavals and inter-Arab conflict between those who supported 
Nasser (and pan-Arabism) and those who did not. The zenith of pan-Arabism, 


the formation of the United Arab Republic between Syria and Egypt in 1958, 


only further destabilized the region: 


The proclamation of the union [between Syrian and Egypt] had an 

electrifying effect on all Arab peoples, who saw in it the 

beginning of the realization of the Arab nationalist dream and 

looked to other Arab states to respond to the call to enlarge it. 

Iraq and Jordan responded by forming their own federal union, the 

United Arab Kingdom, on February 14, 1958. Yemen joined the 

United Arab Republic in a federative arrangement called the United 

Arab States. Lebanon began to slide toward civil war...In Saudi 

Arabia...nationalist sentiments swelled. (Safran, 1988: 85) 
Nasser’s promotion of a “unity of ranks," his slogan for stressing that the 
division of the Arab nation into several states was an artificial creation of 
the West, and establishment of the United Arab Republic destabilized the 
entire Middle East. Nasser’s challenge led to the formation of the Arab 
Federation (ittihad) between Jordan and Iraq two weeks following the 
establishment of the United Arab Republic (Dann, 1989: chap. 6). What is 
important is that the external environment was viewed as threatening not 
simply because of the fear that the UAR would pose a military threat to the 


Arab World,*’ but rather because its successful, rival, interpretation of the 
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role of the Arab state provided a challenge to both the governing norms of the 


inter-Arab state system and the domestic legitimacy of many Arab states. In 
short, the institution of pan-Arabism continued to influence both Arab masses 
and leaders alike, who, in turn, challenged the earlier conception of state 
sovereignty as the cornerstone for regional life. Such conflicting role 
expectations significantiy complicated the search for regional stability. 

The third way that pan-Arabism accentuated regional conflict was by 
producing different meanings and understandings concerning what being an Arab 
state demanded. As I argued earlier, while Arab leaders supported pan- 
Arabism, they were of different minds concerning what that entailed or meant. 
Such conflict of meaning was highly likely given that pan-Arabism allocated a 
preference role, one that was dependent on the interpretations and meanings of 
the actors that occupied that role. Different interpretations could be 
expected to produce false expectations and conflict. Order would be possible 
only after collective meaning was established (Adler and Haas, 1992: 368). 

That pan-Arabism was subject to various interpretations was true both 
spatially and temporally. For instance, from the mid-1940s through the mid- 
1950s there were significant differences between the Arab states concerning 
what it meant to fulfill pan-Arabism’s norms. Saudi Arabia was suspicious of 
a pan-Arabism that potentially implied unification, and acquiesced to 
participating in various Arab summit meetings and deliberations only after it 
was guaranteed that Egypt shared with it an antipathy to unification schemes. 
The same Arab state also showed an ability to “learn" or adopt a new meaning 
and interpretation of pan-Arabism. Perhaps the most visible example is Egypt, 
which fluctuated between a pan-Arabism that meant interstate cooperation 


(Faisal), to one that meant political unification (Nasser), to one that meant 
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raison d’etat (Sadat). It is important, however, not to assume that such 
changes represented simply the changes in personality; there is every reason 
to believe that these leaders were themselves representing social forces, 
changes in state-society relations, and the expectations and demands that 
societal forces had of the state’s foreign policy. 

In sum, the twin institutions of state sovereignty and pan-Arabism 


significantly affected the foreign policies of Arab states and complicated the 


region’s search for order and stability. I have identified three reasons for 


this dynamic. First, because of pan-Arabism Arab states were on a constant 
search for legitimacy: their foreign policies often articulated, and at the 
least were couched in, Arabism’s designs, which only hindered the goal of 
institutionalizing sovereignty. Second, there were both state and nonstate 
forces that continued to place pan-Arabism on the agenda and argue that the 
role of the Arab state and the design of the regional system was still far 
from settled. Consequently, there was a direct relationship between those 
actors that were viewed as a threat and their presentation of a role for the 
Arab state that was consistent with pan-Arabism. Third, Arab states had 
different understandings of what pan-Arabism meant and what was expected of 
the Arab state. Such differing interpretations produced false expectations 
and bred interstate conflict. In general, such conflicting behavioral 
propensities meant that it was difficult to establish a stable set of 
expectations and common set of meanings and understandings in inter-Arab 
relations; this clash of roles and understandings concerning what was expected 
of the Arab state complicated the search for predictable and stable 


expectations upon which any regional order would be based. 
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Conclusion 
The concept of international institutions has swept international 


relations theory, but unfortunately this sweep has not included a detailed and 


careful study of the concept of roles. The neglect of the relationship 


between roles and institutions is unfortunate, for roles, by virtue of their 
ability to constrain state activity and harmonize expectations, are 
inextricably linked to questions of international cooperation and 

stability.** In other words, the concept of roles is central for 

appreciating fully how, and under what conditions, international institutions 
produce stability. I want to conclude by considering, first, the relationship 
between role conflict and institutional instability, and, second, how 
institutions promote stability not only by encouraging a stable set of 
expectations but also by helping to shape state interests. 

Institutions facilitate social order once actors play set roles, which 
leads to certain institutionalized patterns of interaction that provide some 
degree of predictability and certainty in daily life. States frequently 
experience role conflict because of their simuitaneous presence in 
institutions that demand contradictory role expectations and performances: 
acting in a manner that is consistent with one role might undermine the 
stability of another institution. 

A central reason why sovereignty failed to produce the same stabilizing 
outcomes in the Middle East as it did in Africa is because pan-Arabism 
assigned to the Arab state a contradictory role and associated behavioral 
expectations. Because of the co-existence of pan-Arabism and state sovereignty 
Arab states were expected at one and the same time to act in a manner that was 


consistent with sovereignty and to recognize their own artificiality and 
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State sovereignty offered some assurance of survival, 


transitory nature. 


giving Arab leaders a strong political interest in maintaining these borders, 


limiting regional violence, and recognizing each other’s sovereignty. Yet the 


belief that they shared a common identity, the idea that these were supposed 


to be national states, and the understanding that the West had arbitrarily 


created the Arab states and hence constructed a strong obstacle to Arab unity, 


combined to create strong domestic pressures for, and to produce a generation 


of Arab leaders that expressed, pan-Arab aspirations. Role conflict in the 


In general, frequent ly 


Middle East complicated the search for regional order. 


states are expected to perform any number of roles that may conflict with one 


another; this may be particularly true in an era of increasing interdependence 


that embeds state actors in a multiplicity of institutions (Rosenau, 1990: 


213). 


The concept of role conflict offers potentially important cautionary 


notes for both neo-liberal institutionalism and neo-realism. Neo-liberal 


institutionalism is most relevant where there are both mutual interests among 


states and institutions to facilitate cooperation (Keohane, 1989: 2-3); these 


conditions are likely to encourage states to evaluate outcomes according to 


This study, however, suggests an 


absolute, rather than relative, gains. 


important addendum: the presence of two or more roles, even where mutual 


interests attend in both, might both preclude the institutionalization 


required to encourage cooperation, and increase the prospect of conflict, and, 


with it, the salience of relative gains. Specifically, because pan-Arabism 


holds that Arab states have common interests, and sovereignty suggests that 


states have, at a minimum, a shared interest in each other’s survival, Arab 


states were seemingly positioned to favor absolute over relative gains. 
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Inter-Arab cooperation and absolute gains were undermined, however, by role 
conflict and the regional suspicions that it bred. In short, while the 
presence of common interests and an institutional setting might increase state 
interest in absolute gains and cooperation, the presence of role conflict, 
even where shared interests for both roles attend, might reintroduce the 
importance of relative gains. 

Role conflict undermines neo-realism’s self-proclaimed goal of 
predictability in two ways. First, it challenges the general neo-realist 
claim that international institutions, and particularly so for those that are 
weakly organized, are ephemeral, and that powerful actors can overrun their 
dictates when they view their demands as counter to the state’s interests. 


While Arab leaders successfully ignored pan-Arabism’s demand of political 


unification, they were less successful at resisting its other charges. As 


Young (1992: 161) argues, the "effectiveness" of an institution is determined 
by "the extent that its operation impels actors to behave differently than 
they would if the institution did not exist or if some other institutional] 
arrangement were put in its place." In these terms there is little question 
of pan-Arabism’s effectiveness. Second, role conflict suggests that the 
identity, role, and preferences of state actors cannot be assumed a priori. 
Although the institution of sovereignty may have long-run socializing 
tendencies such that it promotes "sameness" among state actors (Waltz, 1979: 
128-9), state actors often exhibit various roles as a result of their presence 
in different international institutions. Therefore, to attempt to deduce 
state interests from the international distribution of power is potentially 
misleading. Because "neo-realists have disregarded some of the most important 


sources of expectations lying at the individual (subjective) and institutional 
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(intersubjective) levels" (Adler and Haas, 1992: 369), they have ignored an 
important source of interstate conflict. 

If roles are an important variable in explaining institutional 
stability, then we require a greater understanding of the source of roles. 
While the present structuralism in international relations theory suggests 
that systemic forces represent the most potent origin of roles, pan-Arabism 
highlights how domestic and regional forces must also be counted as additional 
sources. Moreover, we need greater attention to the relationship between 
regional and international systems; frequently international relations theory 
ignores that states are expected to adhere to both international and regional 
roles. Indeed, the necessity of examining the relationship between regiona|] 
and international systems is probably more salient today because of the end of 
the cold war and the increasing autonomy accorded to many regions as a 
consequence of their declining importance to the West. The decline of the 
cold war has precipitated a reconsideration of nationality and territorial 
questions, which has prodded a complex search for identity for many states. 
For instance, a current debate in Turkey revolves around whether it is part of 
the Islamic, pan-Turkic, or European communities; the answer to such questions 
will have important foreign policy implications. 

If states frequently experience role conflict, and interdependence 


increases that frequency, then we need greater attention to both how states 


reconcile such conflict and how such role conflict might act as an important 


source of instability. An important consideration in attempting to understand 
how states reconcile role conflict is whether states occupy preference roles 
or position roles. Earlier I suggested that: 1) while preference roles grant 


states greater opportunity to reconcile potentially inconsistent role 
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expectations, this behavioral leeway is also associated with a greater 
likelihood for inter-actor misunderstanding and, hence, instability; and, 2) 
while position roles better define and limit state behavior they may be less 


resilient to role conflict as they allow decision makers little interpretive 


leeway to reconcile the competing role expectations they occasionally produce. 


The relationship between pan-Arabism and state sovereignty is 
illustrative of how preference roles offer these advantages and disadvantages. 
Pan-Arabism’s failure was partially due to the different understandings held 
by Arab leaders of what it demanded; during the early post-war period Arab 
leaders were not necessarily opposed to pan-Arabism, but they did present very 
different interpretations of what being an Arab state entailed. Indeed, a 
dominant explanation for the decline of pan-Arabism was the false expectations 
and hopes that it generated (Ajami, 1981), which can be partially attributed 
to conflicting interpretations concerning what was expected of the Arab state. 
Because state sovereignty and pan-Arabism are informal institutions that 
distributed preference roles for Arab states, both allowed for a multiplicity 
of behaviors depending on domestic and international structures, states’ 
interactive learning process, and their own interpretation of the meaning and 
expectations associated with pan-Arabism. 

In sum, it is important to recognize that institutions contain different 
types of roles, and that this has important implications for the likelihood of 
role conflict, how easily role conflict is reconciled, and the prospects for 
stability and cooperation. Regional stability in the Middle East would only 
increase as the Arab states began to share "specific goals and interlocking 
phases of performance" (Berger and Luckmann, 1967: 72) and come to have mutual 


expectations and shared understandings.” 
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This discussion of pan-Arabism highlights the limits of anarchy-centric 
and microeconomic approaches to the study of international politics and 
institutions. Said otherwise, it identifies the benefits to be gained by 
adopting a more sociological approach. Specifically, an exclusive focus on 
anarchy misses how pan-Arabism helped to define the definition of the national 
interest, the content of state interests, and why some states were considered 
a threat. For instance, in Egypt as the definition of the national interest 
expanded from the Egyptian nation to include the Arab nation--an expansion 
that was a product of transnational forces and linkages not necessarily 
encouraged by Egyptian leaders--there was an accompanying shift in the 
definition of the Egyptian state interests: a foreign policy that once 
evidenced relatively little attention to events in the Fertile Crescent now 
found that events there were of concern. Indeed, Egyptian leaders believed 
that while pan-Arabism might hinder the state’s interests--for it was 
nurturing a detente with Britain that it hoped would increase its autonomy-- 
they found the demands of pan-Arabism too strong to ignore. It is impossible 
to understand this change in Egyptian foreign policy by searching for externa] 
security threats; it becomes comprehensible only by examining the change in 
the idea of the nation among the Egyptian population. In short, the 
institution of pan-Arabism not only provided an important source of 
expectations of state behavior, but it also helped to define the content of 
state interests. Finally, as pre-Nasser Egyptian leaders now considered Egypt 


as part of the Arab World, they came to define as a threat those states that 


attempted to challenge the norm of sovereignty and present a role for the Arab 


state that was consistent with the dictates of pan-Arabism. 


Therefore, this discussion is consistent with those theorists who desire 
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to move beyond rationalist approaches to international institutions and to 
champion a reflective research program that reverses the traditional 
relationship between institutions and interests. Specifically, this 
discussion reinforces the need to examine not only how pre-given state 


interests shape institutions but also how institutions shape state interests. 


There is an expanding literature that is interested in overcoming neo- 


realism’s adherence to exogenous ly-determined and theoretically-given state 
preferences, and its failure to recognize that interactive learning, 
transnational institutions, and domestic forces can be an important source of 
state interests (Ikenberry and Kupchan, 1991; Alder and Haas, 1992; Wendt, 
1992).°° Nevertheless, this discussion suggests that reflective research 
should pay greater attention to both the multiple sources of state roles and 
interests, and how states may express and embody a number of roles at any one 
time. Too frequently this literature concentrates on one external source of 
state interests and fails to recognize that there are multiple sources of 
state interests. In general, this discussion reinforces the need for a better 
understanding of the relationship between state preferences and institutiona| 
structures; such a relationship potentially yields important insights into the 


nature of stability and conflict in international institutions. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. See Keohane (1984, 1989), Young (1989), and Strang (1991) for various 
appraisals of the greater explanatory and analytical power of institutional 
analyses. 

2. While international relations theory has been relatively negligent of 
roles, the foreign policy (Walker, 1987, 1992), American politics (Wahlke, 
Eulau, and Buchanan, 1962; Searing, 1991), and comparative politics (Hopkins, 
1971; Price, 1975; and Magid, 1980) literatures have been more attentive to 
their research value. 

3. Searing (1991) suggests that roles provide a bridge between economic and 
sociological man--that is, roles incorporate how behavior is both purposeful 
and shaped by the institutional context, and Hollis and Smith (1990: 167) 
argue that roles are a "two-way process between structure and actor." 

4. Wendt (1992: 399) defines institutions as a relatively stable set of 
identities, roles, and interests. See, for instance, Berger (1966), Young 
(1976: 43), Thomas, Meyer, et al. (1987), Krasner (1988: 74), Duvall and Wendt 
(1989), and Hodgson (1989: 137). Note Wendt’s (1992: 392) description of 
"soft" liberals that straddle the distinction between institutional and 


ref lective analyses. 


5. See the recent special issue of International Organization (Haas, 1992) 


dedicated to epistemic communities for some good examples of this approach. 

6. Here I have in mind the work of Mead (1934); Blumer (1969); Turner (1978); 
Stryker (1980). 

7. The bureaucratic politics literature is also relevant here. See Hollis and 


Smith (1990: chap.7) for an explicit discussion of roles and bureaucratic- 


driven state action. 

8. For instance, Holsti (1970) argues that balance of power theory assumes 
that states play established roles, i.e. balancer, and that failure to perform 
in the prescribed manner increases system imbalance and instability. In other 
words, the institution of balance of power (Bull, 1977; Holsti, 1992) 
distributes roles to state, and the failure to act in accordance with these 
roles potentially increases system instability. 

9. Giddens (1983: 116-7) dismisses role theory for its inherent structural 
determinism and assumption that actors’ behavior and understandings must 
adjust to societally-distributed roles. In a later work (1984: 84) he 
substitutes social roles with the term "social position," which "can be 
regarded as a social identity that carries with it a certain range (however 
diffusely specified) of prerogatives and obligations that an actor who is 


accorded that identity may activate or carry out: these prerogatives and 


obligations constitute the role-prescriptions associated with that position." 


10. Similarly, Rosenau (1990: 212) argues that roles "vary in the extent to 
which they allow their occupants discretion in interpreting the expectations 
and in resolving the conflicts that stem from the occupancy of multiple 
roles." 

11. Also see Walker (1987). 

12. Hollis and Smith (1990: 168) similarly argue that "role involves judgement 
and skill, but at the same time it involves a notion of structure within which 
roles operate." 

13. The idea that roles and interests are learned within an institutiona] 
context is related to questions of socialization. See Berger and Luckmann 


(1967), Blumer (1969), Stryker (1980), and Wendt (1992: 99). 
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14. This was an important critique of the regimes literature (Haggard and 
Simmons, 1987: 516) and has come to be identified with the "two-level games" 
literature (Putnam, 1988). 

15. Turner (1978: 1) describes a related phenomenon when "the attitudes and 


behaviors developed as an expression of one role carry over into another." 


Such an occurrence represents a merger of the person with the role. Here the 


individual determinants, rather than the situational characteristics, become a 
better guide to and predictor of behavior. 

16. Consider the changing role of the state in the international political 
economy during the interwar period. Prior to WWI there reigned a laissez- 
faire domestic and international context, symbolized by the centrality of the 
gold standard for managing the international economy. Because the role of the 
state was to promote and guarantee a liberal domestic and international] 
economic order, the state’s role was consistent in both domains. Following 
WWI, however, domestic social forces began to champion a new role and social 
purpose for the state, one that was to protect and promote national welfare. 
That is, this newly-defined, domestically-generated role conflicted with the 
state’s traditional role in the international institutional context. This 
role conflict contributed to the economic instability of the period (Polanyi, 
1957). "Embedded liberalism" can be interpreted as the state’s attempt to 
ameliorate these roles (Ruggie, 1991). 

17. "Identity salience" refers to the situation in which different identities 
may be conjured up, and attempts to identify which identity will dominate 
depending on their relative location in the identity hierarchy (Stryker, 1980: 
61). Although this sounds helpful, there is frequently little reasonable 


guide to behavior based on such broad generalizations. 
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18. This is analogous to F.H. Hinsley’s (1963: chap. 8) provocative reading of 


the evolution of the European state system. 

19. Zartman and Kluge (1984: 176) argue that "the conception of foreign policy 
as the ‘role’ of a nation has a deep grounding in Arab political tradition." 
Indeed, Nasser himself used the language of role: "For some reason it seems to 
me that within the Arab circle there is a role, wandering aimlessly in search 
of a hero. And I do not know why it seems to me that this role, exhausted by 
its wanderings, has at last settled down, tired and weary, near the borders of 
our country and is beckoning us to move, to take up its lines, to put on its 
costume, since no one else is qualified to play it." (Cited from Zartman and 
Kluge, 1984: 176). See Korany (1991) for an explicit use of roles in 
discussing Egyptian foreign policy. 

20. For exploratory purposes I limit my discussion to the Fertile Crescent 
countries; this is largely consistent with the aforementioned realist 
literatures. I bracket the role of Islam because: 1) Islamic movements were 
not a prominent force behind the attempted reform of the territorial map; 2) 
Islamic reforms revolved principally around changing state-society relations 
and not inter-state relations; and, 3) there is a body of Islamic scholarship 
that suggests that Islam and sovereignty are not incompatible (Piscatori, 
1986). 

21. I have bracketed how the superpowers might have produced or affected these 
roles for the following reasons. Although the superpowers have left their 
mark on the region, and the Middle East can be understood as a "subordinate 
system"--it is penetrated and affected by Great Power rivalries--much 
historical scholarship portrays the superpowers as accommodating themselves 


to, accentuating, or mitigating already present inter-Arab dynamics. See 
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Ajami (1981), Ben-Dor (1983), Brown (1984), Korany and Dessouki (1984), Noble 


(1984), and Ismael (1986) for implicit and explicit endorsements of this 


position. Indeed, a recent, edited, volume that uses the concepts of roles to 


examine how superpower relations affected Middle Eastern politics, concludes 


that Middle Eastern "clients" had tremendous autonomy and frequently 


controlled their patrons (Efrat and Bercovitch, 1991); therefore, roles 


associated with inter-Arab, rather than superpower, politics can be given 


greater weight. 
22. Hudson (1977: 54), Noble (1984: 48-50), and Ayoob (1992: 31) also arque 


that pan-Arabism destabilized the region. 


23. Integral to the emergence of Arab nationalism was the introduction of the 


first Arabic printing presses in Istanbul (1812) and Cairo (1882), and the 


resurgence of Arabic as a language of instruction in primary and secondary 


schools. These developments paved the way for new vehicles of thought and 


A major impetus occurred with the 


cultural systems (Antonius, 1965: 38-40). 


Young Turk Movement of 1908 and its desire to introduce a Turkification 


In response, Arab nationalists called for 


program in the Fertile Crescent. 


full instruction in the Arabic language, greater local autonomy and the 


protection of Arab rights within the Ottoman Empire, the promotion of Arab 


unity and with it a sense of its historic past and a restoration of its glory. 


Notable at this time, however, was the absence of a demand for Arab 


sovereignty; most were content with remaining within the Ottoman Empire so 


long as their other goals of Arab autonomy and the revocation of Turkif ication 


were met (Duri, 1987: 232). 


24. There is obviously considerable debate concerning the nature of British 


promises, particularly with regard to the dispensation of Palestine. See 
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Fromkin (1989) for a good discussion of Great Power intrigues and broken 


promises to the Arab populations. 

25. See Tibi (1981), Duri (1987), Dawn (1991), and Khalidi (1991), Khalidi, 
et al. (1991) for good overviews of the debate concerning who is part of the 
Arab nation and what constitutes pan-Arabism. 

26. Wimbledon case, Permanent Court of International Justice, series A, no. l, 
1923. Cited in Keohane, 1988: 385. 

27. Sovereignty has an internal dimension as well. The internal dimension of 
sovereignty asserts that the state represents legitimate domestic authority. 
It amounts to a claim that the state is the highest authority, not that it is 
always able to ensure compliance with its laws. External sovereignty conforms 
to what Jackson (1991) refers to as juridical sovereignty; internal 
sovereignty conforms to what he refers to as empirical sovereignty. I use 
these concepts interchangeably. 

28. See Owen (1983: 20) and Salame (1988: 345-46) for how pan-Arabism led to 
state policies that violated the principle of noninterference. The 
contradiction between sovereignty and nation existed elsewhere in the Third 
World, and this was particularly so as sovereignty contradicted the principle 
of ‘self’ determination. This contradiction was accurately reflected in the 
1960 U.N. Declaration on the Granting Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples. Article 2 states that "All peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social, and cultural development." 
Yet Article 6 reads: "Any attempt aimed at the partial or whole disruption of 
the national unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible 


with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations." The 
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self, far from being a nation, however, was essentially the colonial territory 


carved up by the West. Yet it was also recognized that these colonial 


territories, far from being fully-developed "selves" contained multiple 


personalities because of how the colonial powers carved up the territory. In 


short, the norms of self-determination and sovereignty were in contradiction 


(Young, 1991: 324-25). 
29. The problems here can be highlighted with the concept of the national 


interest. The general assumption is that the state, whose mission is to 


promote the security of the nation, and the nation are circumscribed spatially 


An Arab leader that evokes the "national interest," 


by the same territory. 


however, is potentially referring to his own population and those living in 


other Arab states. Consequently, even the mere use of the term "national 


interest" potentially violates the principle of noninterference. This is akin 


to the "national identity dynamic," the socio-psychological dynamic by which a 


mass national public may be mobilised in relation to its international 


environment" (Bloom, 1990: 79). 


30. Al-Ahram, December 29, 1962; cited from Sharma (1990: 95). 


31. The use of pan-Arabism by many Arab leaders might appear irrational 


because supposedly their "true" interest lies in maintaining the authority of 


their state, something clearly undermined by calls for pan-Arabism. Tsebelis 


(1990) argues that the observer focusing only on the need for state 


sovereignty might portray this behavior as suboptimal, but from the standpoint 


of the state actor who is interested in both sovereignty and domestic 


In Tsebelis’s terminology, the state actor is 


legitimacy it is rational. 


embedded in a series of "nested games". 
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32. Ayoob (1992: 31) similarly observes that "these days the narrower the base 
of a regime the greater is its need to pay lip service to the concept of the 
Arab nation in an attempt to augment its legitimacy." 

33. Also see Porath (1986: 157-58). 

34. Significantly, then, British policy accurately reflected these two forces 
in the Middle East. As a mandatory power Britain was responsible for 
"rearing" these countries into statehood and sovereignty, yet it also 
attempted to hitch its fortunes to a pan-Arabism that wanted to rewrite the 
region’s territorial configuration. Whether because the British believed that 
by manipulating pan-Arabism they could further their own strategic interests 
and limit that of the French and the Germans (Khadduri, 1946: 10), significant 
is that Britain was interested in attaching itself to a movement it considered 
unstoppable (Gomaa, 1977: chap. 4). 

35. This is akin to Holsti’s (1992) reading of the Concert of Europe as an 
attempt by Europe’s Great Powers to ensure that there would not emerge 
Napoleonic- like revolutionary forces that would challenge the status quo and 
increase the prospects of Great Power war. 

36. The obvious exception here is the Yemen War between 1962 and 1967. 

37. See Rosenau (1990: 215-16) for additional insights to be gained from an 
examination of roles. 

38. This discussion helps to account for pan-Arabism’s Mark Twain- like 
existence and the constant writing of pan-Arabism’s obituary (Ajami, 1977/78, 
1981). Because pan-Arabism and state sovereignty are preference roles they 
are capable of embodying a different meaning and interpretation over time 


without one institution displacing the other. Specifically, pan-Arabism’s 


meaning has changed from political integration to inter-Arab consultation and 
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cooperation (Owen, 1992: 90). Therefore, in contrast to the early post-WWII 


era, presently pan-Arabism and state sovereignty are not incompatible. 
Although this paper did not address the so-called decline of pan-Arabism, in 
another paper I argue that inter-Arab interactions and state formation 
processes have promoted a state-national identity that is better able to 
compete with an Arab national identity (Barnett, 1991). Therefore, I attempt 
to trace how one institution "won out" over another. 

39. This approach is consistent with Parsons’s solution to the problem of 
social order as he argues that through the course of socialization the 
individual learns society’s norms, values, and ends that are proper and 
correct (Barnes, 1988: 25). As Kupchan and Kupchan (1991: 132) argue, 
“institutions operating under conditions of mitigated anarchy can...promote 
cooperation by deepening the normative and ideational basis of an 


international community of nations." 
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Abstract 
Life for many inner-city adolescents is a day-to-day struggle for survival: many endure at or below the 
poverty line, some depend on government subsidies for food, clothing and housing; most witness acts of violence at 
some time in their childhood. What effect does such a precarious beginning have on involvement in the American 
democratic process? Using the results from 2,662 surveys with urban and non-urban youth and 18 in-person 


interviews with inner-city low-income youth, this paper discusses adolescents’ feelings about political leaders, the 


political process, and their attachment to or alienation from the existing governmental system. While most political 


socialization research has focused on the attitudes and beliefs of Anglo, predominately middle-class children, this 
paper looks instead at the political well-being of predominately minority, lower-SES youth. The results suggest that 
inner-city life, especially for minorities and the very poor, has a measurable effect on the political lives of those 


who experience it. 
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Adolescence is a critical time in the development of political attitudes and in the development of a sense 
of civic responsibility. During infancy and the preschool years, humans grow physically at an astounding speed, 
and every day brings new signs of mental development. Elementary-age children learn to think and reason 
abstractly. However by adolescence, individuals begin to question what they have learned and those who have 
taught them. They begin to critically examine the structure of society and the authority given to leaders. 

Previous social science reports have already described a number of factors that influence the political 
development of adolescents. Children watch their parents interacting within the political system. They see their 
parents participate politically -- vote, help in political campaigns, protest, boycott -- and they hear their parents 
express political attitudes through conversations about the president, the governor, the police. The family is the 
first place a child is exposed to political values, and studies show a significant, although small, correlation between 
parents' attitudes and those of their offspring (Jennings and Niemi 1981; Beck and Jennings 1991; Langton 1984; 
Clarke 1973). Parents socialize their children politically both through their attitudes and public actions and by the 
structure of the family decision making process (Hess and Torney 1965). However, for some youth, especially 
ethnic minorities, the family may not offer much toward understanding the political process. Only 25 percent of the 
241 Chicano political elite interviewed by de la Garza and Vaughan (1984) acknowledged that they became 
involved because of family influences. Although the family undoubtedly assumes some role in the socialization of 
children, as is suggested by the finding that children who perceive their fathers as powerful are more likely to be 
interested in politics than others (Hess and Torney 1965), family alone cannot explain the political attitudes and 
behaviors of individuals. 

For nine months out of every year, children spend much of their waking hours within the confines of the 
school. Next to the family, the school is the most common setting in the lives of children. The public school system 
is also the first contact children have with a governmental institution. Because of the important part schools play in 


educating children, it is not surprising that American society also assigns schools responsibility for instructing 


children about democratic citizenship (Hellinger and Judd 1991; Newman and Newman 1987; Jennings and Niemi 


1981, 1974; Sigel and Hoskin 1981; Abramson 1977). Schools teach children the political process in both civics 
and history classes and offer children the opportunity to become directly involved in politics through school 


elections. Despite their findings on the importance of the family, Hess and Torney (1965) conclude that "the school 
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apparently plays the largest part in teaching attitudes, conceptions, and beliefs about the operation of the political 
system" (p. 217). 

Numerous studies show the importance of family and school in the political socialization of Americans. 
For some individuals, the church provides critical information about life in a democratic society (Tate 1991); and 
for most, peers influence the attitudes they hold and the actions they take (Campbell 1980; Ianni 1989). Missing 
from the literature, however, is an analysis of how economic well-being affects the political attitudes and behaviors 
of adolescents. 


Adolescents in the Inner-city 


Much of what is known about the political socialization of adolescents comes from research conducted 


during the 1960s and 1970s. How similar is the modern life of adolescents to that of youth two or three decades 


ago? Adolescents today are more likely than their predecessors to live below the poverty line. Thirty years ago, 


President Johnson's War on Poverty was still fresh. Twenty years ago, President Nixon actively debated with 
Congress the merits of a guaranteed minimum income for all Americans. Anti-poverty programs were reasonably 
well-funded, and new innovative solutions constantly under review. Today the picture unfortunately has changed. 
Recipient benefits in the principal welfare program (Aid to Families with Dependent Children, or AFDC) have not 
even kept up with inflation. Poverty among children has increased. Roughly 19 percent of American children live 
below the poverty line today, compared to less than 15 percent just two decades ago. These numbers are even 
higher among populations historically discriminated against: poverty among African Americans sits at 43 percent 
and among Latinos at 36 percent (1989 statistics). Though not all adolescents living in the inner-city are poor, 
poverty is more prevalent there. At the very least, children growing up in the inner-city come in regular contact 
with poverty; to children living in suburbia widespread poverty remains more distant. 

A second demographic change that has occurred recently involves the racial composition of children in 
America. Every year the population becomes more diverse. In 1970, 86 percent of adolescents in American were 
white; today that proportion has decreased to 80 percent. In many areas of the country, the majority of children are 
not white. In the city of Providence, Rhode Island -- the primary location of the proposed study -- just 53 percent of 
the under-18 population is white (including whites of Hispanic origin). Research on adolescent political 


socialization has focused almost exclusively on white middle-class children. The majority of children participating 
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in Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC, the primary social welfare program targeted at children) are 
not white; 34 percent of child recipients in 1989 were white, 41 percent were African American, and 17 percent 
were Latino (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 1991). This factor proves especially important 
because research has demonstrated that blacks and other racial and ethnic minorities have different socialization 
experiences than whites (Grant 1985; de la Garza and Vaughan 1984; Abramson 1977; Barrett, in press). 


Poverty and Political Socialization 


Very little is known about the impact adolescent poverty has on political attitudes and behavior. Past 
research provides clear evidence that participation in political activity is closely associated with feelings of 
personal and political efficacy. That is, individuals who believe themselves capable of making a difference -- of 
being in control of their environment -- are far more likely to become involved in the political process than those 
who feel helpless (Lane 1959). Additionally, self-confidence and political efficacy are correlated with social class 
and economic well-being (Rosenberg 1965; Coleman, et al. 1966). In their comprehensive study of the political 
involvement of high school seniors, Sigel and Hoskin (1981) observe both a higher self-esteem among youth from 
the middle- and upper-classes than among those from the working- and lower-classes and a relationship between 
self-esteem and political involvement. Ianni (1989) notes that urban minority youth appear to be especially likely to 
feel powerless against the external forces ruling their lives, and Colasanto (1988) detects the same among low- 
income black adults. Correlated with political efficacy and also influencing political participation is trust in the 
government and political leaders. For the adolescents questioned by Sigel and Hoskins (1981) in 1974, 
dissatisfaction with the government often meant resorting to civil disobedience or violence. 

In an analysis of data from the National Opinion Research Center's 1987 General Social Survey, Barrett 


(in press) found adolescent poverty to have a long-term effect on political participation. Regardless of later adult 


income, individuals who had grown up poor participated less often in electoral politics (adolescent poverty is self- 


defined and depends upon adult recollection). Thus, even though middle-income and wealthy adults tend to 
participate more than low-income adults, wealthier adults who were poor as adolescents participate less often than 
their middle-income peers. 

Herring (1989) also found a number of interesting characteristics of class-based political behavior. 


Herring's analysis of nationwide survey data show that 27 percent of poor and 21 percent of working class 
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Americans fail to participate in any form of political activity, but only 10 percent of professional and managerial 
class citizens do nothing. And though Herring observed the poor to be twice as likely as others to consider 


nontraditional modes of political participation (e.g., protests, boycotts), the proportions are negligible: only four 


percent of the poor consider themselves activists compared to less than two percent of other socioeconomic groups. 


Members of minority groups are disproportionately represented among the poor, and several studies find 
poverty affecting the participation rates of minorities differently than Anglos’. Foster and Stephens (1992) found 
low-income blacks less willing to talk about politics than low-income whites. And Barrett's (in press) findings on 
the long-term effects of adolescent income on political participation are most pronounced among African 
Americans. While whites who escape the poverty of their youth and join the middle- or upper-classes as adults 
often become as active in the electoral system as other middle- or upper-income whites, improved adult income has 
little effect on the participation of African Americans. Further, black citizens, regardless of social class, appear to 
have limited trust in political institutions. Less than 20 percent have a great deal of confidence in either Congress 
or the executive branch, and only roughly one-quarter trust the Supreme Court (Gilliam 1986). Nor do blacks trust 
the police as much as whites do. Over a third of black high school seniors but just over a quarter of white seniors 
believe there is dishonesty among the leadership of the police (Horton and Smith 1993). Torney-Purta (1990) notes 
a generalized sense of alienation and cynicism among many adolescents but also finds it to be especially strong 
among African-American and Hispanic youth. Individuals who feel alienated from the system do not act; they 
remain passive observers of their fate. 

Adolescence is clearly an important time in the development of political attitudes and behaviors. If one 
group -- e.g., the poor, racial minorities -- is failing to participate or is feeling alienated from the system because of 
its unique experiences, society must be made aware and seek remedies. Because as Sigel stresses, “an alienated 
citizen is an even greater threat to the system since he can become its active foe" (1965: 3). This paper examines 
some of the similarities and differences between urban and non-urban youth in their attitudes toward political 
leaders and the political system and in their likelihood of political involvement. 


Respondent Demographics 


During the spring of 1992, 2,662 adolescents in the state of Rhode Island completed questionnaires asking 


them about their political attitudes. Nearly all of the questionnaires were completed during school, most often in a 
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social studies class. Because the principal sample of interest was young inner-city adolescents, the study includes a 
sample of eighth graders from five of Providence's six middle schools, mostly ninth graders from all four of 
Providence's high schools, and both eighth and ninth graders from the combined junior/senior high school of 
Central Falls (Central Falls is one of the poorest towns in the greater Providence metropolitan area). A total of 
1,154 respondents (44 percent of the sample) live in these two densely populated urban areas (areas with greater 
than 5,000 people per square mile). Another of 829 respondents (32 percent) live in suburban areas, and 628 of the 
subjects live in relatively rural areas (less than 500 people per square mile). Rhode Island is the second most 
densely populated state in the union, and though the "rural" areas may seem quite populated in comparison to areas 
in midwestern or western states, to Rhode Islanders they are seen as "rural" and the residents consider themselves 
living "in the country." For the purposes of this paper, the suburban and rural samples have been combined into a 
single "non-urban" sample. 

As mentioned above, all but one of the middle and high schools in Providence and Central Falls were 
included. Schools within the suburban and rural categories were randomly sampled. Only three schools contacted 
(one suburban and two rural) refused to participate in the project: one because it is currently implementing a 
curriculum to maxe students aware of the stereotypes of welfare recipients and the other two because of time 
constraints. 

Although either the entire population of schools was included or schools were randomly selected, the 
students within each school were not randomly selected. Instead, participants were those in attendance the day the 
questionnaire was administered. Most questionnaires were administered during social studies classes, and all 
eighth and ninth graders in Rhode Island are required to take a such a class, thus there was no selection bias in this 
regard. However, it is possible that the least attached students were absent. In an attempt to minimize this problem, 


103 youth were given the questionnaire in the context of a neighborhood club. The neighborhood club serves as a 


drop-in center for many youth; they come to play basketball or pool, to do their homework, or just to hang-out. 


Youth in the clubs were paid $5 for completing the questionnaire as an added incentive. 


Respondent Race and Ethnicity 


As a whole, Rhode Island is fairly racially homogenous: according to the 1990 census, slightly less than 


four percent of the state's one million residents are black and just under five percent are members of other non- 
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white races. Although the state has a broad diversity of European ethnic groups -- ranging from populations of 


Italians and Portuguese in Providence to French Canadians in northern and southern communities -- people of 


Hispanic-American descent make up only a small proportion of the population (4.6 percent). These percentages are 


slightly higher when one looks only at the population under 18 years of age: 5.8 percent of Rhode Island's children 
are black, 7.4 percent belong to other non-white races, and 7.1 percent are of Hispanic origin ("Hispanic" is an 
ethnic category and is not mutually exclusive of race). 

Despite this seeming homogeneity, Providence, the state's largest city, is not representative of the rest of 
the state. Providence's 160,728 residents are slightly younger than the rest of the state (23.6 percent under 18 
compared to 22.2 percent outside of the city) and are also more racially diverse. Nearly 15 percent (14.8 percent) of 
the city's population is black and over 15 percent belong to other non-white racial groups (15.2 percent). The city 
also has a relatively large Latino population (15.5 percent). The small but densely populated neighboring city of 
Central Falls has the state's highest concentration of Latinos at 29 percent. Further, the racial and ethnic diversity 
within Providence and Central Falls is greatest among the children: 22.5 percent of those under 18 are black and 
24.3 percent beiong to other non-white racial groups. Nearly a quarter of all children in Providence (24.6 percent) 
have an Hispanic origin (this percentage is a substantial 37.9 percent in Central Falls). Thus, by over-sampling 
adolescents in Providence and Central Falls, this survey was able to get measurable numbers of minorities, and the 
adolescent populations in these two cities is similar to that in other large urban areas. 

Table 1 presents the demographic characteristics of adolescents in the survey. Students were asked in a 
single question their racial and/or ethnic background. Thus, though the 29.2 percent urban white youth appear to 
be a small percentage considering the white population as a whole, it is actually a close representation of the urban 
areas non-Hispanic white population. The 24.9 percent Latinos included in the urban sample are similar to the 
state's 26.1 percent overall urban population, but the 1.6 percent non-urban sample slightly underrepresents the 2.7 
percent present in the population. 

[ Insert Table 1 about here ] 


Respondent Age and Grade 


The target sample of this study was eighth and ninth graders, and as Table | shows, over 66 percent of the 


respondents were in either the eighth or ninth grade. Interestingly, however, though the urban sample was 
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disproportionately ninth graders and the non-urban sample eighth graders, the students tended to be of the same 
age. In both sub-samples, about 44 percent of the students were 13 to 14 years old and roughly 45 percent were 15 
to 16 years old, but while 47 percent of urban youth were in the eighth grade, only 23 percent of non-urban subjects 
were in the eighth grade. The largest group of non-urban youth were in the ninth grade (42 percent) compared to 
just 22 percent of urban adolescents. Although these findings demonstrate nothing conclusively, they suggest that 
urban youth tend to be a grade level behind their non-urban cohorts. 


Respondent Family Income 


Finally, in order to gain some measure of family income, students were asked how they thought their 
family's income compared to the average middle-class family. This measure is quite subjective as it depends both 
upon the subject's assessment of the average middle-class family and upon perceptions of his/her own family 
relative to others. It is likely that students compared their family income to that of their friends and school 
colleagues. Regardless of the accuracy of the measure with regard to actual family income, the similarity in 
perceived income between urban youth and non-urban youth is interesting to note because the incomes are unlikely 
compatible given the second measure of income. A far greater proportion of urban youth have some experience 
with the social welfare system. The vast majority of non-urban youth (83 percent) have had no contact with social 
welfare compared to 58 percent of urban youth. Granted the highest proportion of urban youth (31 percent) have 
experience indirectly through their extended families -- grandparents, aunts and uncles and cousins -- but 
nonetheless 23 percent have had close families members receive benefits (compared to just 5.3 percent of non- 
urban youth). Thus, though both urban and non-urban adolescents perceive their family incomes to be "average," 
their definition of this differs. 


Political Attitudes 


A good deal of research exists suggesting that political attitudes are shaped most greatly through early life 
experiences, and that in general, once individuals reach adolescence, their attitudes remain relatively stable (e.g., 
Sears 1975, 1983). Young children tend to hold positive views of leaders and laws: laws are fair, the police are 
unprejudiced, and the president works for the people (Easton and Dennis 1969). Once individuals enter 


adolescence, however, they become less idealistic in their view of authority. They see unjust laws, biased police 


officers, and corrupt politicians. Yet despite the decreased trust among adolescents, Jennings and Niemi (1974) 
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still found teenagers to hold more positive views of the legal system and government in general than did their 
parents. Thus, although cynicism begins to take root during adolescence, trust continues its decay into adulthood. 
In the survey reported here, the youth were asked about their attitudes toward the police, the legal system, and a 
number of political and social leaders. The responses to these questions yield an interesting picture of skepticism 
on the part of the adolescents, especially urban youth. 


The Police 


Easton and Dennis (1969) point out the mediator role that police have in democratic society. The citizenry 


have close and direct contact with the police, something most do not have with elected officials. Thus, an 
examination of attitudes toward police officers and the laws they enforce can provide some insight into adolescents’ 
feelings about political authority in general. 


Legitimacy of the police. As children, we are all taught to believe the police exist to protect us, to make 


our lives safer. By adolescence, however, individuals begin to question the validity of this truism (Garcia 1973; 
Easton and Dennis 1969). The results presented in Table 2 confirm that adolescents are skeptical of the police: 42 
percent of the surveyed youth believe that the police actually make things worse, and only 21 percent hold a strong 
opposite opinion -- that police do not make things worse. The proportion of urban youth holding negative views 
about the police (49 percent) is higher than the proportion among non-urban youth (37 percent). In other words, 
the vast majority of teenagers question the quality of current police protection, and urban youth more so than non- 
urban youth. 

[Insert Table 2 about here] 

All but 100 of the surveys were administered shortly after the Rodney King verdict dismissed three Anglo 
police officers from charges of brutality against an African American man. The timing of the survey no doubt has 
some bearing on the findings. Nonetheless, although it is altogether likely the students would have been less 
cynical had they not seen such a dramatic display of public discontent as was witnessed in the Los Angeles riots, 
the beating and acquittal were not wholly unique events. The six o'clock news regularly shows incidents involving 
members of the public in discord with the police, and in fact, earlier in the school year, there had been an incident 
in one Providence high school involving violent behavior between a student and the police. The argument against 


the findings being influenced solely by the LA incident is perhaps best explained by the fact that urban youth, who 
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generally have greater contact with the police, are less appreciative of them than non-urban adolescents, despite the 
likelihood that both groups of adolescents were equally knowledgeable of the specific current event. 

Among urban youth, certain groups hold more negative views about the police than others. Urban youth 
with some welfare experience, whether direct or indirect, are more likely than those without contact to believe the 
police make things worse. Urban girls are more despairing about the police than urban boys, perhaps because they 
have fewer interactions with the police on a friendly one-on-one basis. Finally, regardless of gender or welfare 
status, 63 percent of urban African Americans believe the police are less than helpful, compared to just 37 percent 
of urban Anglo youth. 

A second way of measuring police legitimacy is through the respect adolescents give to police authority. 
Responses to the survey strongly suggests that adolescents are not willing to blindly accept the requests of the 
police. Only six percent of the adolescents surveyed would unquestioningly do as an officer asked if they thought 
the officer was wrong. The majority (66 percent) would do as told but either question the officer or report the event 
to another adult. Over one quarter of the youth, however, would openly disobey the officer and deny his or her 
request. Urban youth are more likely than non-urban youth to disobey orders, while non-urban youth are more 
likely than urban youth to question the officer directly (see Table 2). These results can likely be explained through 
the ineffectiveness urban adolescents feel when dealing with the police -- why should youth question someone who 
they don't believe listens. 


Fear of the police. Urban youth feel more than apathy toward the police, many express fear or anger as 


well. When asked how respondents would feel if a police officer walked up to them for no apparent reason (i.e., 
“you didn't do anything wrong"), the largest proportion of students are not bothered by the officer's advance and 
would likely enter into a friendly conversation. But this is just 47 percent of those surveyed -- not even a majority 
(see Table 2 for a breakdown of the responses) -- and is disproportionately represented by non-urban youth. A full 


ten percent more non-urban than urban youth feel comfortable with police officers. Perhaps the suspicion of urban 


youth is typified by this comment made during a later interview with a 15 year old Anglo urban male: "I have a lot 


of friends that are cops, and if I'm around them, I feel safe. But others, I don't really feel safe about." 
Another 28 percent of the adolescents fear the officer, dreading he or she will blame them for some action 


they did not commit. Interestingly, there is little difference between urban and non-urban youth in expressed fear of 
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false blame. However, urban and non-urban youth differ in the anger they hold toward the police. Nearly a quarter 


of urban youth but just over ten percent of non-urban youth are angry at police for unjustifiably blaming people for 


crimes. No doubt this anger fuels the volatile relationship between urban adolescents and the police. 


Validity of the law. The police represent the law, and a significant number of American youth question 


the fairness of laws. Sixty-six percent of adolescents surveyed believe most laws are fair, but 50 percent of them 
nonetheless hold that laws must be broken occasionally. The proportions of urban and non-urban youth 
maintaining the fairness of laws do not differ, but urban youth are more likely to believe one must sidestep laws 
every so often (see Table 2). 

The police enforce laws, but the courts set the punishments for breaking them. When asked how they 
think they would be treated in the courtroom if faced with a drug charge, few adolescents think they would be let 
off easy (25 percent), but neither do most think they would get the worst possible penalty (29 percent). The highest 
proportion suppose they would get a small fine, but nothing terribly bad (46 percent). Once again, however, urban 
youth show themselves to be more cynical -- or perhaps realistic -- than non-urban youth. Far more urban youth 
believe they would get the worse possible treatment (36 percent) than do non-urban youth (23 percent). 


Political Leaders 


As mentioned previously, the police are just the first rung of political authority. Politicians are more 
directly involved in the creation of laws and policies. And unlike the police, politicians are also supposed to be 
responsive to the needs and desires of the populace: they are the elected officials. The questionnaire probed 
students’ views about the president. Although the president is only one politician -- and certainly the one the fewest 
people have any immediate contact with -- lengthy preliminary discussions with several high school students 
suggested that to many the term "politician" invokes thoughts of the president. 


Views of politicians. At the time of the survey, the 1992 presidential campaign was beginning to enter 


into everyday conversations; it was just a few months before the Democratic and Republican primaries and the 
media were gearing-up for a political summer. Thus the president was more visible than usual, and students had 
the opportunity to contemplate the general role of the president in American everyday life. The presidency does not 
receive overwhelming support from the students; in fact, 43 percent believe that the president makes things worse 


for people (see Table 3). This disgust with the presidency is especially high among urban youth where half the 
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individuals surveyed feel things are worse because of the president (37 percent of non-urban youth agree). While it 
is impossible to determine whether the youth were responding about the position of the president in general or 
about President Bush in particular, a second question offers further evidence that adolescents do not hold 
politicians in high esteem. That 45 percent of the surveyed youth believe politicians to be in the business primarily 
to help themselves suggests a relatively high level of cynicism toward the electoral system. Only a very small 
minority maintain that people enter politics in order to help others (7 percent), although the largest number see a 
combination of altruism and selfishness (48 percent). Non-urban youth are slightly less likely to see only good 
intentions in politicians (5 percent versus 9 percent urban). Both urban and non-urban youth are in fairly strong 
agreement that the government doesn't listen to people like them -- probably because as non-voters they 
legitimately recognize their absence of electoral power. 

[Insert Table 3 about here] 

Trust in leaders. Adolescents do not appear to have a great deal of trust in their political leaders. Each 
respondent was asked about their trust in eleven different leaders, ranging from personal leaders (their parents) to 
political leaders (the president, governor, U.S. Congress) to business leaders (bank president, company president). 
Supreme court justices receive the highest marks among political leaders (20 percent give them the highest trust 
level on the scale) and the U.S. president is the most trusted among elected politicians (5 percent give the highest 
trust level), but trust for both these political figures falls well below that for parents, friends, ministers, and 
teachers (see Table 3). Not surprisingly given the political scandals in Rhode Island at the time, the governor rates 
even more poorly, being the least trusted individual except for company presidents. Fifteen percent of the 
adolescents express absolutely no trust in the governor. The means for each of the eleven leaders are given on 
Table 3. 

In general, urban youth are less trusting than non-urban youth. In fact, urban youth are as trusting as non- 
urban youth in only two cases: trust for their parents and mistrust of the governor. In all other cases, non-urban 
youth are more trusting than urban youth. Looking more closely at urban youth, one finds African Americans to be 


the least trusting. African American youth tend to be especially skeptical of school officials -- teachers and 


principals -- and law makers -- supreme court justices, congress members, and the president. 
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So far the responses have shown adolescents be somewhat skeptical in their views of political leaders and 
the political process. The next group of responses probes the depth of their commitment for pursuing change. 


Political Activities 


Voting behavior 


Until 1971 and the ratification of the 26th amendment, adolescents had little reason to consider who they 


would vote for, after all they weren't going to get a chance to do so until they were 21. The presidential election of 
1972 was the first in which 18, 19, and 20 year olds could vote, but like women in 1920, the turnout of young 
people was not as high as expected. Women finally reached an electoral participation rate similar to men's in the 
1970's, fifty years after gaining suffrage. Young adults have yet to vote at the same levels of older Americans, and 
given recent trends it does not appear likely that they will do so soon. 

Most of the participants in this study are young adolescents -- 13 to 16 year olds. Younger adolescents are 
several years away from voting age, and past research has shown them to be more certain they would vote than 
those youth who are actually eligible to vote. The findings from the survey confirm previous results; the 
percentage of students supposing that they would vote is relatively high. Over 75 percent of the adolescents 
surveyed said they would definitely or probably vote. While this number is hardly close to 100 percent, the 55 
percent voter turnout in the 1992 presidential election was the highest since 55.4 percent voted in 1972. 

Less optimistic, however, is the large difference between urban and non-urban youth. While nearly 83 
percent of adolescents attending suburban or rural schools say they intend to vote, only 66 percent of those in urban 
schools say the same. Further, as Table 4 shows, on a scale where 4 means a definite likelihood of voting and 0 
suggestions one intends never to vote, non-urban adolescents score an impressive average of 3.3. Urban youth 
average only 2.8; the typical urban youth refuses even commit to probably voting in the future. 

[ Table 4 about here ] 


Other forms of participation 


The regional voting difference is discouraging although not surprising. Nonetheless, the next set of 
questions asking students about their probable involvement in other forms of political activities offer some hope for 
democratic participation among urban adolescents. Among the alternate forms of participation questioned, the 


largest proportion of students said they would likely show a political bumper sticker (21 percent), and more of 
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these came from urban schools (24 percent) than non-urban schools (19 percent). A much larger proportion of 
urban than non-urban youth admit they would likely wear a political campaign button or organize people in their 
neighborhood. A striking 17 percent of urban students say they would organize their neighbors for a cause, a labor 
intensive activity. (See Table 4 for the exact figures.) 


Electoral politics 


Another way an individual can participate in the democratic system is to become an elected official. 
Students were asked about the likelihood that they would run for city council, state assembly, governor, U.S. 
Congress, or the presidency. Members of these elected bodies are only a small proportion of the population they 
represent, and one would not expect, therefore, many individuals to seek office. Nonetheless, a respectable number 
of students express an interest in holding public office. The most popular office is naturally the one most easy to 
obtain -- city council member. Ten percent of students believe they will probably some day run for this position, 
and the majority of them live in urban areas. 

Non-urban youth may be more likely to vote or talk others into voting, but they express far less interest in 
running for elected office. Across all five positions about which the students were asked, urban youth show a 
greater interest in holding office than non-urban youth. Nearly 16 percent of the urban youth have aspirations of 
the presidency compared to just seven percent of non-urban youth. Interestingly, however, this high proportion of 
urban youth wanting to hold office is due almost solely to the high desires of African Americans to be in public 
office. In fact, urban Anglo youth are similar to their non-urban cohorts. While many of the African American 
youth may be unrealistic in thinking they will ever run for the presidency, it is heartening to know the dream 
remains through young adolescence. With the thought still present, these youth should be more likely to stay or 
become connected to political society. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


The first questionnaires in this study were administered just one week before the riots broke out in Los 
Angeles. Although it has been clear for quite some time to those in the field that the problems of the inner-city 
were heating up and would soon come to a boil, the problems of urban poverty have too often been ignored by 


national and state leaders. Who could have predicted what was going to happen in LA? Just about anyone who was 


paying attention. As the results of the survey make clear, inner-city adolescents are cynical about the ability of their 
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leaders to lead. They distrust the police, elected political officials, even business leaders. They are cynical about the 
courts’ ability to fairly distribute sentences; many believe judges’ purposefully give higher sentences to those from 
the inner-city. Neither do urban adolescents feel attached to the current method of electing leaders. Far fewer urban 


youth believe voting is worthwhile compared to suburban youth. 


The picture is not completely bleak, however. Urban youth, especially African Americans, express a keen 


desire to run for public office. Perhaps they see not only the faults but also ways of making a change. If this 
excitement can be kept alive through late adolescence and into adulthood, some will no doubt enter office and 
make a difference. As the recent riots in Los Angeles made tangible, individuals are less likely to follow rules they 
had no part in making. 

The purpose of this brief paper was merely to point out some of the similarities and differences in political 
opinion and actions between urban and non-urban youth. The next step, of course, is to seek the underlying causal 


agents of the differences. Such analyses are saved for future papers. 
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Table 1 


Demographics of Full Sample and Urban and Non-Urban Sub-samples 


Full Sample Non-urban 
N=2662 N=1458 


Race 
White 
Black 
Other 


Hispanic origin 


Gender 
Female 
Male 


Age 
13-14 yrs 
15-16 yrs 
17-18 yrs 
Mean 


Grade 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


Income? 
much lower 
somewhat lower 
same 
somewhat higher 
much higher 


Welfare Experience® 
none 71.5 83.1 
extended family 21.2 31.1 13.0 
immediate family 13.2 22.8 a2 


4 Includes respondents from Providence and Central Falls. Non-urban includes both suburban and rural students. 
b Students were asked how their family's income compares with middle-class families. 
© Self-reported 


61.5 29.2 87.5 
13.6 25.9 3.6 
24.8 44.9 8.8 
Td 12.7 24.9 1.6 
46.3 45.6 46.9 
43.9 43.8 43.9 
45.6 43.8 46.9 
7.3 93 5.6 
14.7 14.8 14.6 
6.5 3.7 8.8 
33.4 46.8 22.8 
33.0 22.2 41.6 
18.6 16.0 20.6 
6.1 7.7 4.8 
1.9 1.3 
3.1 4.4 3.5 

13.7 14.1 20.8 
61.4 59.8 62.7 
17.8 17.2 10.9 
3.9 4.5 2.0 
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Table 2: Attitudes Toward Law and the Police 


Full Sample Non-urban 


POLICE 
Police make things worse 
mean@ 2.35 (1.0) 2.50 (1.0) 2.23 (0.9) *** 
% agree 42.1 49.0 36.5 


If an officer tells you to do 
something but you think 
he is wrong... 
Do it and forget 
Do it, tell another adult 
Do it, ask why 
Do it, tell him he's wrong 
Don't do it 


If you didn't do anything wrong 
but an officer walks up to you. 
You feel... 
fine, talk with him 
scared he'll blame me 
frustrated he'll blame me 
angry he'll blame me 


LAWS 
Most laws are fair 
mean 2.69 (0.8) 2.67 (0.8) 2.71 (0.7) 
% agree 65.6 63.4 67.3 


Must break law now and then 
mean 2.45 (1.0) 2.57 (1.0) 2.35 (1.0) *** 
% agree 50.1 537 45.4 


COURTS 
If in court on a drug charge, 
the judge would... 
80 easy 
give small fine, nothing bad 
give worst possible 


* p<.05; ** p<.01; *** p<.001 
4 Scale ranges from 4=strongly agree, 3=somewhat agree, 2=somewhat disagree, 1=strongly disagree. Standard 
deviations given in the parentheses. 


6.1 7.0 53 *** 
24.1 227 25.3 
28.6 232 32.9 
13.2 12.9 13.4 
28.1 34.1 23.1 
46.9 41.8 51.0 *** 
27.8 27.0 28.5 
8.3 8.6 8.0 
17.0 22.7 12.4 3 
24.8 22.8 26.4 *** 
46.4 41.7 50.3 
28.8 35-5 
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President make things worse 
mean 
% agree 


Politicians ... 
help people and themselves 
try to help themselves 


try to help people 


Government doesn't listen 
to people like me 

mean 

% agree 


Trust for leaders? 
parents 
best friend 
minister/priest 
teachers 
Supreme Court justice 
school principal 
U.S. president 
U.S. Congress 
bank president 
RI governor 
company president 


Full Sample 


Urban 


Non-urban 


2.42 (0.9) 
43.2 


2.93 (0.9) 
68.6 


6.93 (1.7) 
6.67 (1.7) 
6.29 (2.1) 
5.62 (1.9) 
5.61 (2.0) 
5.24 (2.2) 
4.36 (1.8) 
4.32 (2.0) 
3.96 (2.0) 
3.74 (1.8) 
3.59 (1.8) 


2.56 (0.9) 
50.2 


2.93 (1.0) 
67.8 


6.95 (1.8) 
6.26 (1.9) 
6.10 (2.2) 
5.37 (2.0) 
5.15 (2.2) 
5.12 (2.3) 
4.05 (1.9) 
4.05 (2.1) 
3.76 (2.0) 
3.78 (1.8) 
3.29 (1.7) 


2.30 (0.9) *** 
37.4 


45.9 
5.0 


2.93 (0.9) 
69.3 


6.92 (1.6) 
7.00 (1.4) *** 
6.45 (1.9) *** 
5.82 (1.8) *** 
5.98 (1.8) *** 
5.33 (2.1) * 
4.61 (1.7) *** 
4.54 (1.9) *** 
4.12 (1.9) *** 
3.72 (1.8) 
3.83 (1.8) 


* p<.05; ** p<.01; *** p<.001 
4 Scale ranges from 4=strongly agree, 3=somewhat agree, 2=somewhat disagree, 1=strongly disagree. Standard 
deviations given in the parentheses. 
b Scale ranges from | (no trust) to 8 (trust very much). Standard deviations given in the parentheses. 


48.3 47.2 
44.8 43.4 
6.9 9.3 
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Table 4: Political Activities 


Full Sample Urban Non-urban 


VOTE 
vote 
mean 3.12 (1.1) 2.84 (1.2) 3.34 (1.0) 
% definitely/probably 75.2 65.9 82.7 
talk friends into voting 
mean 2.27 (1.2) 2.12 (1.2) 2.40 (1.2) 
% definitely/probably 46.4 41.1 46.3 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
wear campaign button 
mean 1.51 (1.1) 1.40 (1.1) 1.24 (1.0) 
% definitely/probably 13.5 17.1 10.5 
show bumper sticker 
mean 1.43 (1.2) 1.50 (1.2) 1.38 (1.2) 
% definitely/probably 20.8 23.6 18.6 
organize neighborhood 
mean 1.38 (1.1) 1.10 (1.0) 
% definitely/probably 12.2 17.3 8.1 
march in D.C. 
mean ele) 1.19 (1.2) 1.16 (1.1) 


% definitely/probably 13.7 15.2 12.5 
go door-to-door 
mean 0.79 (0.9) 0.82 (1.0) 0.76 (0.8) 
% definitely/probably 4.0 
boycott discrimitors 
mean 2.20 (1.4) 12 (1. 2.27 (1.4) 
% definitely/probably 45.0 46.3 


RUN FOR OFFICE 
run for city council 
mean 1.08 (1.1) 1.18 (1.2) 0.99 (1.0) 
% definitely/probably 10.3 14.0 7.4 
run for state assembly 
mean 0.96 (1.0) 1.10 (1.1) 0.86 (0.9) 
% definitely/probably 7.9 11.9 4.6 
run for president 
mean 0.89 (1.2) 1.05 (1.3) 0.76 (1.1) 
% definitely/probably 10.8 15.6 7.0 
run for governor 
mean 0.87 (1.0) 1.03 (1.2) 0.76 (0.8) 
% definitely 7.3 11.1 4.3 
run for U.S. congress 
mean 0.85 (1.0) 1.00 (1.2) 0.72 (0.9) 
% definitely/probably 7.8 11.9 4.5 


* p<.05; ** p<.01; *** p<.001 
4 Means based on a 5-point scale (4=definitely, 3=probably, 2=maybe, 1=unlikely, 0=never). Standard deviations 
given in the parentheses. 
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Abstract 


Political Institutions and Public Policy 
in the American States 


This research Incorporates the effects of executive branch 
capability and organized interests with the ideological and 
legislative factors included in a recursive causal model of state 
policy liberalism developed by Erikson, Wright, and Mclver 
(1989). The addition of the additional measures Improves the fit 
of the original model, which explains about 83% of the variation 
in the dependent variable when applied to the 45 states included 
in this analysis. Each of the five predictors Included in the 
direct effects model is statistically significant and the model 
explains about 86% of the variation In the dependent variable. 
The findings provide strong evidence that state executive branch- 
es and organized Interests Influence directly the Ideological. 
leanings of state policies. Consistent with Erikson, Wright and 
Mciver’s results, citizen ideological liberalism and legislative 
liberalism exert the greatest Influence on the dependent vari- 
able. Democratic legislative strength and executive branch cap- 
ability exert nearly identical Influences, although the former is 
negative and the latter positive, and interest groups exert a 
mild negative influence on the liberalism of state policies. 


Recent models of state policymaking underline the Importance 
of politics In establishing the ideological timbre of public 
policies In the states. The overwhelming message of these 
studies is that American democracy works, albeit not In a purely 
textbook fashion. Wright, Erikson, and Mciver (1987) 
demonstrate that citizen ideology is a more potent predictor of 
state policy I|iberalism than are more commonly used measures of 
state "environment" -- Income, education, and urbanism (993-996) 
-- leading them to discount economic determinism as an explana- 
tion for the |liberalism of public policies In the states. In 
related research, they construct a recursive causal mode! that 
depicts citizen ideology and electoral politics as the primary 
forces driving state policymaking (Erikson, Wright, and Mc!iver 
1989). They confine their institutional considerations to state 
legislatures, reckoning that gubernatorial influences are tenuous 
and difficult to predict, and ignoring state interest group sys- 
tems. Thus they demonstrate that some features of state polit- 
ics, namely citizen and legislator ideology and legislative party 
composition explain over 80% of the variation of a composite . 
measure of policy !Iliberalism In the 46 states included in their 
research. This leaves a gap in an otherwise greatly altered 
literature; if legislatures are in fact important in setting 
state policies, as seems Intultively obvious and Is supported 
empirically, It follows that characteristics of other state 
institutions may also influence public policies, either directly 
or Indirectly, through their appeals to the iegislature for 
policies. Models contained in this research Incorporate iIndica- 


tors of state institutional characteristics Into the Erikson, 
Wright and Mciver (1989) model of state policymaking to test for 
direct and indirect effects of state executive branch capability 


and number of registered interest groups on policy making in the 
American states. 


Previous Evidence 


The #xisting I|iterature provides ample evidence upon which 
to support the expectation that institutions influence state 
policies. Evidence of the influence of institutions writ large, 
that Is, of omnibus measures encompassing the capacity of several 
Institutions, and of Individual Institutions on public policies 
in the states have been documented quantitatively. Sharkansky 
and Hofferbert (1969) report strong reiationships between a 
composite measure of institutional development, which Includes 
indicators of gubernatorial power, legislative professionalism, 
judicial professionalism, and administrative salaries, and spend- 
ing in severa! policy areas. Most tests of Institutional ef- 
fects, however, involve state legislatures, which is reasonable 
given their role as lawmakers. John Grumm (1971)and others 
(e.g., Carmines 1974; LeLoup 1978; Nice and Cohen 1979) report 
independent influences of legislative professionalism and capaci- 
ty on state policy outputs. As mentioned above, Erikson, Wright 
and Mciver (1989) argue that legislative |iberalism and Democrat- 
ic party legisiative strength, along with citizen ideology, are 
important predictors of state policy Iiberalism. 


Several authors have measured gubernatorial power (see, 
e.g., Beyle 1990; Bowman and Kearney 1986; Schlesinger 1965; 
Dometrius 1987), suggesting that governors’ formal powers 
translate into executive influence over policy outcomes. The 
empirical link between gubernatorial power and policy outputs 
remains speculative, at best: little quantitative evidence 
indicates a meaningful gubernatorial role in state policy deci- 
sions. This is a sort of “tack of a smoking pistol” problem: it 
is difficult to nail down exactly what a governor did or how he 
or she did it to influence public policy. 

Despite the paucity of evidence regarding direct gubernato- 
rial Influence, considerable evidence suggests that state execu- 
tive branches influence policy outcomes. Surveys of state admin- 
istrators indicate that they influence policy formation (Grupp 
and Richards 1975; Wright 1967; Abney and Lauth 1986; 1987). 
Though state agencies are the creations of state legislatures and 
are subject to gubernatorial control, they frequently pursue 
independent views of the public interest (Abney and Lauth 1986). 
Models of budgetary outcomes based In microeconomics also posit 
strong bureaucratic roles (see, e.g., Niskanen 1971; Moe 1984). 
Quantitative evidence of the effects of administrative agencies 
on state policymaking has been reported in comparative studies of 
discrete policy areas (Barrilleaux and Miller 19888; Cohen 1988): 
policy efforts and scope increase in the presence of more profes- 
slonallzed bureaucracies. So, while the quantitative evidence 
provides [little justification for saying with confidence that 
governors can be expected to influence state policies directly, 
executive branch Influences can be posited more reliably. As 
will be developed in an ensuing section, we incorporate qualities 
of the governors’ offices and state administrative capability In 
a measure of executive branch capacity. 

Organized interests, while not formally state Institutions 
in the sense of being Included in formal governmental structure, 
also figure prominently in explanations of policy making in 
democratic systems. Mancur Olson (1982) argues that democratic 
governments with well developed Interest groups are, in time, led 
to economic ruin due to an inability of legislatures to refuse 
Interest group demands. Instead, he reasons, they pass particu- 
laristic policies to appease interests; these policies are IiInef- 
ficient and in the long-run result In economic stagnation (but 
see, e.g., Gray and Lowery (1988)). Interests, by definition, 
seek particularistic policies from governments. As governments 
respond to Increased demands, a natural by-product of a political 
system’s being relatively open, that is, free from egregious 
barriers to political entry, the scope of policy necessarily 
increases. Despite their centrality to most studies of contempo- 
rary democratic politics, organized interests are considered in 
only a handful of comparative studies of state policy outputs. 
Organized interests have been shown to influence public policies 
directly in some studies of discrete policy areas. Studies of 
state health policies, for example, suggest that the scope of 
state activity In that area increases in response to increases in 
the numbers of physicians registered within a state (Barrilleaux 
and Miller 1988; Hanson 1984; et al). The broader systemic role 


of groups is more difficult to determine, however, due in part to 
difficulties presented by the conceptualization and measure of 
interest group influence (for discussion, see Gray and Lowery 
1992). 

institutions, and the individuals working within their 
constraints, figure prominently in the analysis of political 
phenomena in most polities. Ignoring interest groups and the 
executive branch as influences on American states’ policies seems 
illogical; doing so implies that democratic politics in the 
states are unique and do not conform generally to politics of 
other democratic polities. if that is the case, studying state 
politics tells us Ilittie about contemporary democracy and sug- 
gests that the popular view of the states as laboratories of 
democracy is without merit. However, If we study the states 
under the assumption that doing so tells us something worthwhile 
about American democracy beyond its manifestation in state polit-— 
ics, and about democratic systems, it is particularly important 
to incorporate institutional considerations Into models of policy 
outcomes. Below, we construct a model designed to account for 
institutional and political influences on state policymaking. 


Modeling Institutional Effects on State Policy 


Erikson, Wright, and Mcliver’s (1989) mode! of state policy- 
making, which provides the point at which we depart to test 
additional influences, Is reproduced in figure 1, below. its 
logic Is straightforward: public policy Iiberalism is influenced 
directly by citizen ideology, legislative Ideology, and Democrat-— 
ic legislative strength. When applied to the 46 states for which 
they have data, their model explains about 81 percent of the 
variance on the dependent variable and explains about 83% of 
variation on the dependent variable when applied to these data. 
Results reported on the figure are based on the 46 state results; 
they are close to those attained with 45 states. Party elite 
ideology and partisanship effect public policies indirectly. The 
only “surprise” in the results Is the negative influence of 
Democratic legislative strength on public policy liberalism, 
suggesting as it does that Iliberal legislators produce less 
liberal policies than would be predicted from citizen ideology 
and legislative ideology. Although the authors suggest that the 
negative coefficient may be due to some bias Introduced through 
mode! misspecification, other evidence suggests that the negative 
coefficient is reliable and reflects the lack of meaningful 
political competition and low levels of participation in some 
states (Barrilleaux 1993). When terms are introduced to account 
for the interactive relationships between Democratic legislative 
strength and change in GOP strength and betweem Democratic legis-— 
lative strength and change In voting turnout, each of which is 
intended to represent situations In which it is In state Demo- 
crats’ political interests to hew to partisans’ ideological 
leanings, Democratic legislative strength is associated with the 
production of more liberal public policies. Democrats represent 
their partisans where they have electoral incentives to do so. 


Otherwise, they position themselves to the right of their parti- 
sans as if to thwart the rise of an opposition party. 


Figure 1 about here. 


A reconfigured path model is displayed in figure 2. Two 
direct effects on policy liberalism are added to the model pre- 
sented In figure 1 --— from executive branch capacity and interest 
groups. The added indirect effects flow from Interest groups 
(via executive capability), population diversity (via interest 
groups and citizen ideology), and southern regionalism (via 
partisanship) to policy liberalism. Also, the direction of 
causation between the elite liberalism and partisanship measures 
is reversed. Erikson, Wright and Mciver argue that I!Iiberal 
Democratic party elites suppress enroliment in that party; we 
argue that high party enroliments allow Democrats to be less 
liberal, I|.e., to be ideological shirkers, given the electoral 
safety they enjoy given large percentages of partisans within 
thelr states. Overall, the theory driving our expectations is 
orthodox; the signs appended to paths represent the hypothesized 
direction of relations within the model. 


Figure 2 about here. 


Beginning on the far left, we expect a positive coefficient 
on the path from population diversity to citizen ideology, l!.e., 
for ideological Iiberalism to Increase in the presence of greater 


population diversity. The presence of more culturally, economi- 
cally, and ethnically diverse groups in a population can be 
expected to increase the liberalism of a polity inasmuch as 
heterogenelty should breed not only conflict but an understanding 
of the need to logrol!l and otherwise cooperate In political 
situations. (it Is tmportant to remember that ideological lIiber- 
alism, defined here as average self-—identification weighted by 
the diversity of ideology within a state, need not occur along- 
side especially non-conflictual state politics. “Liberals” can 
disagree among themselves as well as with “conservatives”; one 
need l!ook no further than the factions within the U.S. political 
parties or to note this. This is noted only because some readers 
seem to equate relatively higher proportions of persons profess- 
ing to hold a !Iiberal ideology with peaceful social relations. ) 
Our estimate of elite liberalism differs from that of Erik-— 
son, Wright and Mciver (1989). Like them, we expect a positive 
relationship between citizen ideology and elite ideology. WHowev- 
er we reverse the direction of causation between Democratic 
partisanship and elite ideology. We argue that Democratic elites 
are led to be more conservative by the presence of more partisan 
identifiers in a polity. They are led to this by rational calcu- 
lations: taking a position to the right of loyalists may gain 
some support from individuals or groups that might move to the 
GOP were the state Democratic party to become too Iiberal, and 
the fact of conservative support for state Democrats thwarts the 
rise of meaningful GOP organization within a state. So, while 
Erikson, Wright and Mclver argue that being too Iiberal costs 
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Democrats loyalists we argue the opposite: having loyalists 
allows Democrats to be ideological shirkers, giving loyalists no 
real option behind which to throw support and increasing the 
barriers confronted by Republicans. Democrats position them- 
selves more closely with loyalists’ preferences when political 
competition forces them to do so. 

Partisanship is estimated as a function of ideology and a 
dummy measure for the South. Each coefficient is expected to be 
positive. Legisiative I|iberalism, following Erikson, Wright and 
Mciver, is expressed as a function of elite !iberalism and Demo- 
cratic legislative strength. Democratic legislative strength is 
estimated as a function of partisanship, southern regionalism, 
and public opinion, eachof which is expected to exert a positive 
influence. The model explaining interest group strength contains 
only one variable: the diversity measure. A positive relation- 
ship is expected. Executive branch capability is depicted as a 
positive linear function of the number of interest groups and 
population diversity. We expect that executive branch capability 
grows In part from social complexity and is driven in part by the 
need to meet demands for services. Since more diverse publics 
and more organized groups should by definition demand more serv- 
ices we expect executive capability to increase with Increases in 
the numbers of groups. 

The model of state policy liberalism, as noted above, in- 
cludes the three variables specified by Erikson, Wright, and 
Mciver (1989) public opinion liberalism, legislative iiberai-—- 
ism, and Democratic legislative strength -- as wel! as measures 
of executive branch capability and organized interests. We 
expect more capable executive branches to be associated with more 
liberal policies. Governors, irrespective of their party affil-— 
lation, reap electoral benefits by providing more policy rewards 
to voters and groups. Further, capable executive branches are by 
definition staffed with more able bureaucrats whose professional 
lives are generally improved by the production of more !ibera! 
public policis inasmuch as that expands administrative budgets 
and discretion. We expect more interest groups to be associated 
with more liberal public policies, too, as more organized inter- 
ests should place more demands for goods, and government should 
respond with policies designed to meet those demands. 


Measurement and Method 


The dependent variable used Is Wright, Erikson and Mciver’s 
(1987) measure of state policy Iiberalism. State scores are 
calculated by summing standardized scores of measures of the 
relative liberalism of eight policies common to the states. 
Measures Of AFDC scope (1979), Medicaid scope (1979), state 
legalization of gambling (1982), per pupil education spending 
(1984), criminal justice policy liberalism (1982), consumer 
protection (1974), support of the Equal Rights Amendment (1978), 
and tax progressivity (1976) are contained in the index (Wright, 
Erikson and Mciver 1987 985-86). The Index has strong face 
validity and represents state policy liberalism during roughly 
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1980. it correlates strongly (r=.90) with KI ingman and Lammers’‘s 
(1984) “general policy !iberalism" index. Data representing 45 
states are available for this analysis. The states missing due 
to missing data are Alaska, Hawalil, Nebraska, Nevada, and Rhode 
island. 

The Independent variables needed to replicate the Wright, 
Erikson and Mciver findings are aiso drawn from their data. 
ideology Is Indicated with a survey-—based measure of opinion 
liberalism within the states first reported in Wright, Erikson, 
and Mciver (1985). The signs of the measures are reversed to be 
consistent with the dependent variable, that is, so that Ideolog- 
ical liberalism and policy liberalism are positively related. 
Democratic state legislative strength is measured as the average 
of Democratic strength for upper and lower legislative chambers, 
weighted equally, during the years 1977-84 (Erikson, Wright and 
Mciver 1989 735). The measure used here is weighted by the 
ideological diversity of state citizens. That is, a measure of 
the likelihood that two of a state’s citizens differ in their 
ideological self placement is used to weight the ideology meas- 
ures reported In Wright et al. (1985). Weighting the measures 
introduces Information about the distribution of opinion within 
states (Barrilleaux and Dawes 1992); this should produce a more 
accurate measure of the effect of Iiberal opinion on a state’s 
politics in that it contains Information about differences of 
opinion as well. The policy effects of Iiberalism should vary 
between, e.g., a state In which 40% of citizens consider them- 
selves liberal, 40% "middie of the road", and 20% conservative 
versus a state In which 40% are Iiiberal, 10% middie of the road, 
and 40% conservative. 

Legistative liberalism is expressed as a weighted average of 
state Democratic and Republican elite ideology scores weighted by 
each party’s respective strength In upper and lower legislative 
chambers during the years 1976-1984 (Erikson, Wright and Mclver 
1989 735). Elite ideology is measured by calculating the mean of 
the two parties’ elite Ideology scores fron measures of congres-— 
sional candidates’ conservatism—-Iiberalism (1974, 1978, and 
1980), state legislators’ conservatism—-l|IIiberalism (1974), local 
party chairmen’s conservatism—liberalism (1979-80), and national 
convention delegate’s conservatism-l|iberalism (1972, 1976, and 
1980) (Erikson, Wright, and Mciver 1989, 734-35). State parti- 
sanship Is the unweighted mean party identification (Republican, 
Democrat, Independent) calculated from CBS-—New York Times pooled 
samples reported In Wright, Erikson, and Mciver (1985). 

An additional four independent variables are added to the 
list above. Of the four, one, a measure of state economic, 
religious, and ethnic diversity, is included to allow estimation 
of ideology and interest groups. The diversity measure Is an 
updated (to 1980) version of Sullivan’s measure of state diversi- 
ty, which Is based on Lieberson’s (1969) approach to measuring 
population diversity (Aw). The cultural diversity index measures 
the probability that two citizens of a state, selected randomly 
with replacement, differ in ethnic, Income, educational, occupa-— 
tional, and religious characteristics. The scores, based on 
1980 data, range from a high of .498 in Nev York, Indicating that 
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two New Yorkers, chosen randomly, will differ on this mix of 
items almost 50 percent of the time, to Utah’s score of .375. 
Invoking Madison’s argument in the Federalist 10 as justifica-—- 
tion, the population diversity measure is used to predict inter-—- 
est group competition. Madison argues that organized interests 
arise from faction in a system; as systems become more diverse 
they are by nature more fractious and their politics become more 
competitive. Measures of diversity have been employed in this 
manner In existing research (Dahl and Tufte 1971; Fiorina 1974; 
Rae and Taylor 1971). 

The measure of interest group strength and competition is 
the natural logarithmic transformation of the number of groups 
registered in each state during 1976. The logarithmic tranforma- 
tion is used to smooth the distribution of groups among the 
states. This Is a crude measure that Is intended to capture the 
size of the interest group sector; more groups are expected to 
place more demands for public policies, so we expect a positive 
influence on policy. 

The measure of state executive branch capability Is based In 
measures of the “quality” of administration within state execu- 
tive branches and measures of the formal powers of governors. 
individual state scores for administrative quality are products 
of a principal components analysis of a set of data that describe 
characteristics of state administrative sectors in 1980. The 
measure is intended to capture the relative capacity of each 
state’s executive branch agencies. it consists of measures of 
states’ abilities to process (mainframe computers/i0O0OO employees) 
and disseminate (publications) information, economic efficiency 
(measured as the cost of state administration relative to total 
state spending), the educational attainment of employees (gradu- 
ate degrees in public affairs and protection/total graduate 
degrees awarded, 1980), and average salaries. The principal 
components analysis, with one_rotation, explains about 40 percent 
of the variance in the items.“ These factor scores are weighted 
by scores on Beyle’s index of gubernatorial powers. We expect 
higher scores to be associated with more expansive state po- 
licies. 


Findings 


Standardized regression coefficients and t-statistics de- 
rived from ordinary least square regression of the recursive 
model are displayed In table 1. The model containing estimates 
of direct effects on state policy liberalism explains 86 percent 
of the variation In the dependent variable, an improvement upon 
the 83% explained by Erikson, Wright and Mciver’s three-variable 
model when applied to the 45 states included in this analysis. 
The condition index for the model is about 25, indicating mild 
collinearity; graphic analysis of residuals and a Park test 
indicate that the error terms are randomly distributed. Stan- 
dardized ordinary least squares coefficients are also displayed 
in figure 3. 


Table 1 about here. 
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For purposes of brevity, we dwell on the direct effects 
model; however the other results are included in the aforemen- 
tioned tables and some of the effects will be discussed in pass- 
ing. Our policy liberalism model is consistent with the Erikson, 
Wright and Mciver (1989) model in that both citizen ideology 
(albeit weighted) and legislative Iiberalism enter positively and 
significantly. The B coefficient for legislative liberalism 
(.42) follows only weighted citizen ideology (B=.44) In its 
magnitude, and each is statistically significant well within 
the .05% critical range. Each of the measures of institutional 
influences -- Democratic legislative strength (B=—.24,), execu- 
tive branch capability (B=.22,), and Interest groups (B=-.13 -- 
enters the mode! significantly, although the sign of the interest 
groups measure !s opposite our expectations. 


Figure 3 about here. 


As noted above, our model differs from Erikson, Wright, and 
Mciver‘’s in the Indirect as well as direct effects posited. Our 
estimate of party elite Iiberalism differs, as noted above, in 
that we express it as a function of citizen Ideology, consistent 
with the original model, but also of Democratic partisanship. 
Adding the additional term increases the explained variation 
from .47 to .72. Democratic partisanship is estimated as a 
function of ideology and southern regionalism, yielding an R2 
of .36, although opinion liberalism does not enter significantly. 
The estimate of Democratic legislative strength, too, is altered. 
We dropped the Democratic elite Iiberalism measure and added a 
control for the South, Increasing the explained variation 
from .74 to .79 and yielding a significant coefficient for the 
citizen opinion [iberalism measure. 


Discussion 


The regression results support our contention that institu- 
tions are significant forces in state policy making. The mode! 
presented herein Is consistent with other research on policy 
making In democratic systems Inasmuch as other institutions, 
along with the legislature, are shown to i4fluence public policy. 
These results underline the importance of the ideological !Iinkag- 
es between citizens, legislators, and parties that Erikson, 
Wright and Mcliver emphasize in their model of state policymaking. 
Citizen and legislator ideology emerge as the strongest predic-— 
tors of state policy liberalism. However, this research 
demonstrates that the executive branch aiso exerts an Influence 
on state policymaking, providing evidence for influences pre- 
viously unaccounted for. 

The negative relationship between the measure of number of 
organized interests and policy liberalism is not easily ex- 
plained. We are aware that the measure has some face validity 
problems: we invoke it to indicate the size of state interest 
group systems, assuming that more groups can be equated with more 
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demand for policy. However we are aware that it also captures 
state regulatory enforcements, e.g., the stringency of state lobby 
registration laws. That is, a state with relatively lax lobby 
registration laws may show very few groups despite having a well 
developed interest group system and a state with a large number 
of groups registered may in reality have few influential groups 
but strict enforcement of registration as a lobby Gray and 
Lowery (1992) have attempted to resolve the probiem of measuring 
state group systems, but to date the problem remains. When the 
model is reestimated without the Interest groups measure, the 
explained variation drops to about 85% and each of the remaining 
measures retains its significance and direction of influence. 
This evidence suggests several avenues for additional re- 
search. We now have some empirical support for the contention 
that governors and the executive branch influence policies, but 
we do not know how that influence is brought to bear. Some 
evidence suggests that it is through agenda setting and other 
not—easily-—observable phenomena that warrant additional atten- 
tion. Also, better explaining the relationship between interests 
and policy outputs Is an important task that remains. Finally, 
this avenue of research would better be conducted with longi tu- 
dinal data, and development of suitable files for research may 
improve the quality of our understanding of state policymaking. 


Notes 


I Thus it measures the average proportion of unshared character is-— 
tics of pairs selected randomly from a finite population and Is 
calculated: 


v2 
Ay = 1 - (3 Y“/V) 
k=1 


Where Y = the proportion of the population falling in a given 
category within each of the variables; V = the number of varia-—- 
bles, and p = the total number of categories within all of the 
variables (Lleberson 1969). Variables used to construct the 
index are education, income, occupation, housing ownership, . 
ethnicity, and religion. Education, income, housing, and race 
varlables are taken from the State and Metropolitan Area Data 
Book, 1982. Occupational variable taken from Geographic Profile 
of Employment and Unemployment, 1982. Jewish population drawn 
from American Jewish Year Book(1981). Catholic variable taken 
from Official Catholic Directory (1980). The Protestant and 
other category is deduced using population counts. These data are 
problematic given differences in ages that various religions 
begin to count persons as members of the flock. 


2 The administrative capability factor explains about 40 
percent of the variance on the dimension and has an eigenvalue of 
2.2. Factor loadings are listed below: 


Component Loadings on an Administrative 
Capacity Dimension 


Overhead -86 
Average salaries - 76 
Publications -58 
Computers/ 1000 -52 
Education 


The data used to construct the measure are described in 
Barrilleaux, Felock, and Crew (1992). 


3 Standardized estimates of the direct effects model without 
interest groups are: 


Policy ltiberalism = 
(1.84) (5.06) (4.17) (-3.71) (2.09) 


where, policy liberalism = Wright, Erikson, and Mcliver 
(1987) index 
wol=weighted opinion liberalism 
legiib=legislative liberalism 
Dis=Democratic legislative strength 
exec=executive branch capability 


R2=.85; cond. index = 9.14 t-statistics are in parentheses. 
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Table 1. Standardized Coefficients for a Path Model of the 
Policy Process. 


weighted state 
state party Democratic legisla-— 
opinion elite party tive 
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Adj. R@ 72 .36 
n=45 


*Figures in parentheses are t-statistics. 
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Table 1, continued. gtandardized Coefficients for a Path Mode! 
of the Policy Process 


Demo. interest executive policy 


leg. groups capability iberal— 
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Adj. R@ .79 .00 
n=45 
*Figures in parentheses are t-statistics. 
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Over the past few years, comparison of the transitions from authoritarian rule in Latin America and 
Eastern Europe has become one of the most fashionable topics in comparative politics. The central objective 
of this paper is to take stock of that scholarly enterprise. What have we learned from comparing transition 
processes in two regions possessing strikingly different political, economic, and social structures? In light of 
what scholars pursuing this question have already contributed to the literature, where should the next round 
of theorizing about transitions go? 


The first generation of scholarly work on transitions focused on the causes of the demise of 
authoritarian rule in the two regions.’ Current research is chiefly concerned with the problems of democratic 
consolidation and economic transformation in the post-authoritarian period. It is the latter line of inquiry 
that interests us. We begin by critically analyzing extant approaches to post-authoritarian outcomes in Latin 
America and Eastern Europe, assessing their range of explanatory power with respect to both inter- and intra- 
regional patterns. We then present our own theoretical framework, focusing on the role of socioeconomic 
structure and political institutions. We argue that it is the interplay of party and state institutions and pre- 
existing social structures, not the modes of transition from authoritarian rule and other procedural factors, 
which decisively shape long-term trajectories in the two regions. We use selected empirical cases to 
demonstrate the capabilities and limitations of this approach. We conclude by briefly discussing the 
implications of our framework for future theorizing and research on transitions from authoritarianism. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO POST-AUTHORITARIAN OUTCOMES 


The literature on post-authoritarian outcomes is organized into three general schools. The first 
emphasizes the political processes attending the shift from authoritarian rule to democracy, and in particular 
(1) the "modes of transition" through which regime transformation occurs and (2) the choices and political 
Strategies of the key participants in the transition. The second focuses on the ways in which social and 
economic structures inherited from the authoritarian period (class configurations, economic system type, level 
of development, etc.) constrain the behavior of political agents now engaged in democratic contestation. The 
third school addresses how the institutional features of the state and party system affect the prospects for 
stable democracy in the post-authoritarian period.” 


Political Processes 


Scholars have devised a number of categories defining the possible routes from authoritarianism to 
democracy: "Opposition-led", "state-led", and "regime-led" (Fishman 1990; Linz and Stepan 1990); "reforma", 
“ruptura", and "pactada" (Linz 1990); "pact", "imposition", "reform", and "revolution" (Karl & Schmitter 1991); 
alternative “paths of extrication" from state socialism (Bruszt & Stark 1990, 1991). Stepan (1986) identifies 
no fewer than twelve discrete paths toward democratization. 


Underlying this profusion of terminology is a common theoretical assumption: The particular mode 
of transition from authoritarian rule taken by a country exerts an independent impact on its post-authoritarian 
trajectory. Negotiated transitions typically result in limited democracies, particularly insofar as outgoing 


1, Foremost among early works on the collapse of authoritarian rule in Latin America are Malloy & 
Seligson (1987) and O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead (1986). Prominent works on the demise of 
communism in Eastern Europe include Banac (1991), Brown (1991), and Dawisha (1990). 


2. The distinction between the "process" and "structure" schools follows the two-fold typology offered in 
Kitschelt’s (1992b) survey of the literature on regime change. What we have identified as a third school, 
"institutions", is distinguished from the structural camp in that it focuses on the specific institutional features 
of states and parties rather than broader, pre-existing socioeconomic factors like class structure. 
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regime elites retain certain prerogatives as condition for their voluntary relinquishing of power. But they 
enhance stability to the extent that such guarantees of personal and political security provide incentives for 
those actors to withdraw peacefully and adhere to the terms of the agreement once it has been struck. At the 
same time, the inclusive nature of negotiated transitions gives all of the key players a voice in the framing of 
the rules of democratic contestation and thereby promotes the legitimacy and social consensus essential for 
stable democracy. While "ruptura"-type transitions allow for a more thoroughgoing transformation of the 
political order, they also breed instability by excluding major actors from the transition process and providing 
inducements for members of the ancien regime to seek to restore themselves to power via non-democratic 
means. 


The empirical evidence generally supports these hypotheses. Few would dispute that the negotiated 
transitions in Poland and Hungary allowed those countries a higher degree of stability than Romania, whose 
revolution generated significant social upheaval and brought to power the least democratic regime in the 
region. Moreover, the specific features of negotiated pacts help to account for some of the variations among 
the Latin American countries. For example, the ability of the military to extract guarantees of political 
autonomy made for relatively smooth transitions to civilian government in Brazil and Chile, while the failure 
of the Argentine junta to do so created serious problems for the successor government of President Raul 
Alfonsin. 


The modes of transition approach also illuminates certain inter-regional similarities that cannot be 
identified through structural or institutional analyses alone. For instance, Karl and Schmitter note the 
parallels between Chile and Hungary. During the earlier phases of their transitions to democracy, both 
countries fit within the "imposition" mode, as the initial impetus for political liberalization came from the 
ruling elite. Subsequent phases more closely correspond to the "pacted" mode: General Pinochet’s unexpected 


loss in the 1988 plebiscite emboldened the opposition parties to ally and extract concessions from the outgoing 
regime. In Hungary, the initiatives of the reformist wing of the communist party split the political leadership 
and compelled it to undertake negotiations with the opposition, culminating in a agreement to hold multiparty 
elections that resulted in the communists’ expulsion from power in 1990. (1991: 277) 


The main limitation of modes of transition models is that they are poorly suited to explaining long- 
term patterns within the two regions. The bureaucratic authoritarian regimes of the Southern Cone all 
pursued broadly similar paths of extrication from authoritarian rule, as the defeat of the radical left removed 
the main rationale for their continuation in power. As noted above, differences in the terms of the pacts cut 
by those regimes do explain certain short-term variations among the cases. But long-term patterns depend 
on the broader social and institutional context in which such pacts are embedded. While the pacts 
consummated in Brazil and Chile eased civil-military tensions in the immediate post-authoritarian period, more 
recent political trends in the two countries show a considerable degree of divergence. In our view, that Chile’s 
democratic government now enjoys a higher degree of stability than Brazil has much more to do with the 
institutional features of the Chilean state and party system, many of which predated the 1973 coup, than with 
the character of the agreement negotiated with the Pinochet regime in the late 1980s. 


The deficiencies of the modes of transition approach are also apparent in Eastern Europe. Hungary 
and Poland both underwent negotiated transitions to democracy, but then diverged sharply: In the former, a 
center-right government dominated by a strong prime minister has held power for four years. In the latter, 
Solidarity, previously united behind the common goal of ousting the communists, quickly split apart, leaving 
an increasingly fragmented and polarized party system that has produced a succession of unstable and short- 
lived governments. Again, explaining these outcomes demands careful attention to the organization of the 
State and party system in the two countries--factors not adequately captured within the broad rubric of 
"negotiated transitions". 


The second strand of the process school employs public choice models to explain the strategic 
interactions of political agents engaged in the transition. Here, the framing of the rules of democratic 
contestation is seen as the product of strategic games among political elites. Przeworksi (1991: 66-99) uses 
game theory to model constitution building and other elements of the democratization process. When the 
relations of political power are both unbalanced and a priori known to the participants, the game is likely to 
result in a constitutional setup favoring the dominant group. The durability of such frameworks depends on 
the preservation of the initial distribution of power; subsequent shifts in power relations may incite 
disenfranchised groups to mobilize in an attempt to overthrow the status quo. The combination of known and 
balanced forces is even less stable: With no single group able unilaterally to impose its constitutional 
preferences, the likeliest outcome is an uneasy stalemate. Situations in which the balance of forces is unknown 
prior to the drafting of the constitution are most conducive to stable democracy. Facing high uncertainty as 
to the actual distribution of forces, all of the major players will seek constitutional solutions that emphasize 
checks and balances and protection of minorities. 


Kitschelt (1992a) applies a similar logic to the problem of choosing electoral laws: When the 
distribution of forces is known and there is one dominant party, the leaders of the party will opt for a system 
of plurality voting aimed at maximizing their representation in the legislature. When the balance of power 
is unknown or there are multiple actors and the power distribution is known, proportional representation will 
be the preferred strategy of the contestants. The outcome of the combination of known and balanced forces 
will be indeterminate. 


Kitschelt tests these hypotheses against the cases of the new democracies in Southern and Eastern 
Europe, with very mixed results. This, he argues, underscores the importance of "non-rational" determinants 


of political strategies. Under conditions of limited information, actors may anchor their strategies to 
",..rationally unfounded and often manifestly false beliefs that can be accounted for in terms of psycho-political 
mechanisms." (p. 15) Or they may base their institutional choices on coincidental circumstances (e.g., past 
experience with a particular kind of electoral system in the same country) or perceptions of the benefits of a 
certain system accrued by other countries. "Uncertainty and social complexity," Kitschelt concludes, 


may force us to resort to other models than rational choice to account for the formation of 
institutions. At the very minimum, rational "baseline" models require complementary non- 
rational explanations of institution making. (p. 28) 


Beyond their neglect of extra-rational determinants of decisionmaking, public choice approaches are 
hampered by their disregard of the ways in which the strategies of political agents are constrained by 
socioeconomic structures and institutional configurations inherited from the authoritarian period. Preexisting 
Structures and institutions mold some of the alternatives available to actors, while eliminating others 
altogether. Moreover, as Bruszt and Stark (1990) argue, even those institutional arrangements that result from 
explicit choices made by political contestants during the transition phase and that é are initially presumed to 
be temporary can have lasting effects on the course of democratization: 


..the powers and capacities of certain institutions claimed, granted, yielded, or agreed upon 

in the highly tentative transition period can have a legacy that marks future institutions and 
continues to shape the dynamics of political action. The irony of transitions is that while the 
immediate outcomes are “underdetermined", preliminary institutional arrangements can shape future 
courses of action. (p. 14) 
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Socioeconomic Structure 


Prototypical of what we call "structural" analysis is the work of Offe (1991). Contradicting Adam 
Przeworski’s "the East has become the South" thesis, Offe insists that distinctive political, economic, and social 
structures inherited from the communist period make the East European transition unique and historically 
unprecedented. The legacies of Marxism-Leninism, central economic planning, and highly conflictual ethnic- 
national relations render the challenges confronting post-communist Eastern Europe far more daunting than 
those facing Latin America, Southern Europe, and other regions undergoing transitions from authoritarian 
rule. Further distinguishing Eastern Europe’s “triple transition" from developments elsewhere is the fact that 
the political, economic, and ethnic-national transformations underway in the region are occurring 
simultaneously. This creates a "mutual blocking" effect that imperils the entire transition effort: Social 
opposition arising from marketization thwarts attempts by successor governments to write constitutions aimed 
at protecting individual liberties and minority rights, devise rules of contestation likely to gain wide acceptance, 
and other measures essential to the establishment of liberal democracy and settlement of the national 
question.’ 


The principal virtue of Offe’s approach is that it captures the gross structural differences between 
Eastern Europe and Latin America and thereby supplies a theoretical foundation for inter-regional 
comparisons. However, it is not nearly as useful for intra-regional comparisons. The similar socioeconomic 
structures within the regions would suggest broadly similar outcomes, when in fact intra-regional patterns 
reveal a considerable degree of variation. Both Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia emerged from communist rule 
with legacies of unsettled ethnic-national problems. That the former resolved the issue peacefully and legally 
while the latter erupted into civil war is not explicable through a strictly structural approach. Chile and Brazil 
returned to democracy with similar economic structures (market economies residing at intermediate levels of 
development). Yet the successor government in Chile has managed a comparatively successful program of 
Stabilization and adjustment, while post-authoritarian Brazil has remained mired in a deep economic crisis. 
In short, divergent trends among countries possessing similar structures underscores the need for a more 
discriminating approach than the one Offe presents. 


Analyses of political transitions that emphasize Class structure are heavily indebted to Moore’s (1966) 
Classic work on political development in the West. Foremost among contemporary adherents to class-based 
structural approaches are Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992). Amending Moore’s contention that 
a strong bourgeois class is the sine qua non of democracy, they argue that it is the industrial proletariat that 
plays the decisive role in mobilizing for the establishment of mass democracy. The bourgeoisie’s central 
objective is the creation of a liberal state; its attitude towards participatory democracy is at best ambivalent 
and sometimes hostile. The elite classes’ willingness to yield to proletarian demands for extension of the 
franchise hinges on their perception that political liberalization won’t threaten their social and economic 
status. 


The degree to which elites perceive democratization as a threat is partly a function of underlying social 
structures, namely the character of the local economy. Differences along this dimension help to explain 
variations in the developmental trajectories of the Latin American countries. In labor-intensive agrarian 
systems, political openings represent a grave threat to the position of the landed aristocracy. Authoritarian 
impulses are weaker in economies based on mineral exports, whose livelihood is less dependent on access to 
cheap labor. (155-166) 


2 Similarly, Bunce & Csanadi (1993: 267) argue that the confluence of political, economic, and social 
transformation in Eastern Europe creates much greater uncertainty than in either the Latin American or 
Southern European transitions. 
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But threat perception is also strongly influenced by the nature of political institutions. The 
consolidation of state power is crucial for inducing propertied classes to accommodate demands for political 
inclusion. Only when state authority has been firmly established can economic elites have confidence that their 
interests will be adequately protected amidst democratic contestation. That the nation-states of Latin America 
underwent delayed consolidation is one of the factors distinguishing that region from Western Europe, where 
State building was essentially completed prior to democratization. Equally important for mollifying bourgeois 
fears of mass democracy is an effective party system. That the elite classes of the Southern Cone abandoned 
civilian governments and embraced bureaucratic authoritarian rule reflected their determination that the party 
systems in the region had lost their capacity for interest intermediation and thus their ability to protect vital 
economic interests. (287) 


And so while Rueschemeyer et al assign primacy of place to class structure in their comparative 
analysis of political development, they explicitly acknowledge the limitations of class-based approaches. The 
interests of socioeconomic classes aren’t given; they are "socially constructed", shaped by their relations with 
other classes, the character of the international environment, and the organization of the state and party 
system: 


At any given historical juncture, a range of ideologies and political postures are objectively 
compatible with the interests of a class, given various time horizons, levels of risk aversion, 

and the need to choose between different, not fully compatible goals...of various members of the 
class. Furthermore, nothing guarantees that many members of a given class will not choose a 
posture incompatible with most observers’ interpretation of their objective interest. (273) 


Rueschemeyer and his colleagues briefly mention recent developments in Eastern Europe, noting the 
similarities between the surviving elements of the nomenklatura class and the conservative landed elites in 
Western Europe and Latin America. As with the landowning class in capitalist economies, the nomenklatura 
of Eastern Europe combined political hegemony with control of the means of production. The most striking 
difference between the successor states of Eastern Europe and the capitalist countries is the former’s lack of 
a capital-owning bourgeoisie. To the extent a bourgeois class emerges in the post-communist period, most 
of its members are likely to come from the ranks of the old nomenklatura: Former communists, state 
technocrats, entrepreneurial state enterprise managers. The authors speculate on the future position of this 
nascent bourgeoisie: Given its economic and political weakness, absence of an organizational base, and lack 
of experience in alliance strategy, the emergent East European capitalists will be highly dependent on the state. 
(294-296) 


Szelenyi and Szelenyi (1992) more fully elaborate the possibilities of class-oriented analyses of post- 
communist trends in Eastern Europe. Hungary’s class structure at the time of the 1990 parliamentary elections 
indicated a sizeable political space for social democratic and other leftist parties: The combination of a large 
blue collar working class, whose socioeconomic position is imperiled by rapid marketization and privatization, 
and anti-reform elements of the old nomenklatura, constitute a substantial pool of potential voters. However, 
the left-wing parties fared poorly in the elections, with only one of them garnering enough votes to qualify for 
inclusion in the parliament. The underrepresentation of this social democratic constituency is attributable to 
strategic errors committed by the new political parties as well as certain institutional features of Hungary’s 
fledgling party system. The main liberal party was well positioned to move to the center-left and capture a 
major portion of the social democratic vote, but its leadership declined to do so. The successors of the old 
communist party were too discredited to appeal widely to working class voters. The social democratic party, 
while not similarly tainted by past association with the communists, encountered bitter internal struggles that 
prevented it from mobilizing its core constituency. That the election results are inconsistent with the social 
structure of the voting population, the authors conclude, demonstrates the need to supplement class-based 
approaches with analyses of political institutions: 


...[the] unique dynamics of political institution-building and questions of political 
leadership are probably just as important as the social composition of constituencies 
in the making of political fields. (126) 


Another variant of structural analysis comes from Kitschelt (1992c), who looks not at class 
configurations but economic system type and levels of development as the key factors shaping post- 
authoritarian party systems. Political liberalization creates great uncertainty over the future allocation of 
resources, whether the economic status quo is market or non-market. In both cases, the main axis of party 
competition will fall between the defenders and challengers to the existing economic system. Defenders of the 
status quo (e.g., business elites and other pro-market forces in Latin America; old-style bureaucrats and low- 
skilled labor in Eastern Europe) will have conservative/authoritarian leanings. Conversely, challengers to the 
status quo (socialists in Latin America, pro-market advocates in Eastern Europe) will have a 
liberal/cosmopolitan cast. The strength of the political parties representing these groups will depend on the 
degree of economic development. Kitschelt hypothesizes that the higher the level of development, the stronger 
are liberal/cosmopolitan parties. Industrialization induces shifts in voter preferences away from collectivism 
and towards individualism; increasing economic affluence broadens possibilities for entrepreneurial activities 
and enhances the "cognitive sophistication" conducive to political liberalism. Societies residing at a lower level 
of development will have a greater proclivity towards exclusive communal identities and hierarchical modes 
of decisionmaking. (16-27) 


This framework leads Kitschelt to the following propositions. The principal lines of party cleavages 
in Latin America will resemble those of Western Europe and North America, but the latter’s more highly 
developed economies will generate greater voter support for liberal parties. Because the East European 
countries began the democratization process as non-market systems, the axes of party competition within the 
region are similar to each other, but the mirror image of the market economies. Where the former communist 
countries differ is in level of economic development: Support for liberal/cosmopolitan parties will be strongest 
in Czechoslovakia, medium in Poland and Hungary, and weakest in the Balkan countries. (27-40) 


Kitschelt’s theoretical construct enables him to illuminate the problem identified by Szelenyi and 
Szelenyi, namely the failure of the leftist parties of post-communist Eastern Europe to tap the large reservoir 
of social democratic voters. He argues that these parties have been too preoccupied with the economic 
conflict (pro-market/anti-market) dimension. To appeal to blue collar workers and old line bureaucrats 
threatened by market-type reforms, the leftist parties should supplement their anti-market platforms with a 
strong neoauthoritarian message. Alternatively, they should abandon their anti-market bearings (and hence 
their putative working class constituency) and embrace the pro-reform, pro-democracy platforms of the liberal 
parties. (40-41) 


The works surveyed above amply demonstrate both the strengths and weaknesses of structural analysis. 
Offe highlights the structural peculiarities of Eastern Europe that serve as the point of departure for any inter- 
regional comparison. Rueschemeyer et al, Szelenyi and Szelenyi, and Kitschelt show how structural variables 
(class configurations, economic system type, level of development) may be used to deduce the probable 
preferences and strategies of parties and other actors. In this respect, such approaches constitute a significant 
advance over modes of transition and rational actor models, which don’t satisfactorily account for the ways 
in which preexisting structures delimit the choices of political agents during the transition. But all of the latter 
authors readily concede the limitations of structural theory: When the political strategies of actors diverge 
from what their structural position predicts, or when countries possessing similar socioeconomic structures 
move in markedly different directions, scholars must examine the institutional environment in which the 
transition is taking place. 
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Political Institutions 


Some of the most interesting recent scholarship on transitions has focused on the role of political 
parties in the democratization process. The guiding assumption of these works is that the long-term 
consolidation of democracy hinges on the existence of an effective party system. Political parties serve two 
essential functions. 


First, they promote the broad social consensus underpinning stable democracy. For a democracy to 
acquire "legitimacy", defined by Przeworski (1991) as the a priori acceptance of the rules of contestation, actors 
must perceive that the party system is effectively representing their interests. If a set of actors believes that 
party leaders are not accountable to the rank-and-file, or that the party system as a whole is skewed towards 
a certain sector or Class, they will come to view democracy as a rigged game and turn to alternative means of 
interest articulation. A well-institutionalized party system imparts confidence in the democratic process, keeps 
politics off the streets, channels societal demands into recognized and regularized media of negotiation, 
lengthens the time horizon of actors by inducing the losers of elections to bide their time for the next round 
of competition, prevents the grievances of disenchanted groups from spilling over into the sort of mass 
mobilization that antagonizes political elites and invites the reimposition of authoritarian rule. 


Second, effective political parties help democratically elected officials to govern. This is especially 
important insofar as successor governments face the challenges of macroeconomic stabilization and structural 
adjustment. High concentration of power enabled a number of their authoritarian predecessors to initiate 
draconian economic adjustment programs. But in both Latin America and Eastern Europe, the absence of 
broad social support for those policies created serious problems in the implementation phase. Policy 
initiatives that require consent by a duly elected legislature are likely to be more modest than those initiated 
by authoritarian regimes, but also more likely to gain the widespread consensus necessary for successful 
implementation. Actors adversely affected by stabilization and adjustment programs are more apt to swallow 
the medicine if they perceive that those policies are the product of deliberation by their elected representatives 
rather than imposition by non-accountable political elites. 


Drawing on these premises, Mainwaring and Scully (1992) employ a variety of indicators of party 
institutionalization to code the Latin American countries: Regularity of party competition (measured in terms 
of electoral volatility), capacity of parties to structure the preferences of voters (gauged in terms of degree of 
discrepancy between presidential and legislative elections), degree of constituent loyalty (measured as party 
longevity), importance of parties and elections in determining who governs, and strength of internal party 
organizations. By these criteria, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Chile, and Uruguay rank as the most institutionalized 
party systems in the region. This, the authors contend, accounts for the relatively high political stability of 
the democratic regimes in those countries. The least stable cases, Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru, scored 
lowest in party institutionalization. Argentina, Mexico, and Paraguay occupy the middle position in 
Mainwaring and Scully’s rankings. 


O’Donnell’s (1992) analysis of the problems of governance in transitional countries similarly 
emphasizes the central role of party institutions. For O’Donnell, the distinction between "representative" and 
"delegative" democracies stems from the presence or absence of a “network of institutionalized powers that 
texture the policy-making process". (12) In the former, parties perform the tasks of interest aggregation, 
regularized representation, stabilization of expectations, and other defining features of an institutionalized 
party system. To the extent they permit clean elections, a fully enfranchised electorate, legal transfers of 
power, and other formal attributes of polyarchies, the latter are to be distinguished from authoritarian regimes. 
But parties are not the main instrument of governance in delegative democracies. Policymaking authority is 
concentrated in a single individual, who may have been elected under the auspices of a party but who is not 
accountable to it once he has assumed office. Not required to obtain the consent of the legislature for his 
policy initiatives, the leader is well positioned to enact sweeping programs by executive decree. But lacking 
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a broad social consensus, he soon finds his policies thwarted in the implementation phase. His mandate to 
govern now compromised, the leader turns to the legislature to help salvage the program. But the legislative 
representatives, previously spurned, are now loathe to support the leader and share responsibility for the 
failure of his policies. According to O’Donnell, these patterns well describe the course of the ill-fated 
stabilization programs undertaken by the successor governments in Argentina, Brazil, and Peru. By contrast, 
party and legislative institutions were fully restored in Uruguay and Chile after the return to democracy, which 
accounts for both the incremental character and comparative success of their economic adjustment programs. 


As for the East European cases, O’Donnell surmises that some of them (most clearly Poland) qualify 
as “delegative democracies". Specialized research on the successor parties of Eastern Europe is necessarily 
limited, as the short timeframe since the collapse of the communist regimes and the paucity of elections after 
1989 frustrate the sort of coding of party institutionalization undertaken by Mainwaring and Scully for the 
Latin American cases. The main theoretical contributions are the pieces by Kitschelt and Szelenyi and 
Szelenyi, previously cited. The remainder of the literature emphasizes either the transformation of the East 
European opposition movements into political parties (e.g., Jenkins 1992) or the rules and procedures 
attending the first post-communist elections (Barany and Vinton 1990; Racz 1991). These limitations 
notwithstanding, there is sufficient empirical evidence to make preliminary assessments of the East European 
party systems, which we will present later in the paper. 


Other works in the institutional school examine the role of states in political transitions. Contesting 
the notion that the relative strengths of state and society stand in an inverse relationship, Fish (1991) argues 
that a robust civil society requires a well-constituted state. For societal groups effectively to press their claims 
on the state, they must have something to "push up against". Absent clear lines of responsibility among state 
institutions, civil organizations seeking to influence policy are unable to identify the appropriate agencies to 
lobby. In Latin America, the comparatively rapid reconstitution of state power after the withdrawal of the 
military regimes promoted the reemergence of an autonomous civil society by enabling actors to deal with 
ministries and departments possessing clearly defined policy jurisdictions. By contrast, the disintegration of 
State power in Russia, while facilitating the creation of independent civil organizations, impeded the latter’s 
effectiveness by blurring lines of authority among competing agencies. The extent to which the Russian state 
has exercised power since the collapse of the Soviet Union has been largely negative: Arbitrary interference 
in the affairs of trade unions and other organizations of interest representation; abrupt closure of agriculture 
cooperatives by local administrators no longer constrained by central authority. (324-325) 


Hagopian (1993) takes a different tack on the problem of state institutions. She argues that the state’s 
role in the economic policies enacted by the bureaucratic authoritarian regimes of Latin America created 
institutional residues that strongly condition state-societal relations during the redemocratization period. The 
nature of the state’s activities in production, regulation, and distribution explain in large part whether 
clientelism survived after the transition, whether civil organizations once organized under state corporatism 
have been able to recast their political relationships: 


Where military economic policies expanded the state’s interventionist role, for instance, 

the practice of clientelism and the electoral prospects of politicians who managed the 
distribution of state patronage were invigorated. Where labor was organized by the state 
along functional lines and linked to the state through corporatist channels, change followed 
from state efforts to dismantle populism and deny labor leaders access to centers of state 
power. (490-491) 


Still another approach to the state comes from Weyland (1992), who argues that redemocratization 
in Brazil had the unintended consequence of splintering an already highly fragmented state and thereby 
heightening societal actors’ incentives to bypass the party system and establish privileged relationships with 
specific state agencies. This form of post-authoritarian clientelism benefits elites at the expense of the poor 
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and unorganized, thwarting implementation of equity-enhancing reforms in a country whose tremendous 
socioeconomic inequalities pose a threat to long-term democratic consolidation. 


The main contribution of the institutional literature is its recognition of the centrality of party and 
state organizations, whether inherited from the authoritarian period or recrafted after the transition, to the 
establishment of stable democracy. As we have seen, structural theories advance on process-oriented 
approaches by highlighting the socioeconomic constraints under which actors form choices and political 
Strategies; the institutional school elucidates the ways in which parties and states shape outcomes in countries 
possessing similar socioeconomic structures. In our view, the chief limitation of this literature is that it is 
primarily concerned with the individual characteristics of party and state institutions, and not the relationship 
between them. 


A MODIFIED APPROACH 


The theoretical framework developed in the next section of the paper draws heavily on the central 
ideas of the structural and institutional schools surveyed above. We begin by presenting a model that links 
the structural characteristics of different economic systems to the preferences and coalition strategies of sector- 
based actors. This model shows how structural variables shape those actors’ perceptions of the utility of 
political parties as a mechanism of interest representation, and hence the prospects for institutionalization of 
the party system. However, it is not useful for explaining the divergent trajectories of countries residing in 
the same economic system type. To account for those differences, we develop a second model that focuses 
on the institutional traits of parties and states. We argue that it is the combination of certain features of party 
and state institutions that determine intra-regional patterns in the post-authoritarian period. 


STRUCTURAL DETERMINANTS OF SECTORAL STRATEGIES 


We start with a simple, deductive model consisting of three sectors (capital, labor, and agriculture) 
and three economic system types (market economy, partial market economy, non-market). Underpinning the 
model are two assumptions: 


First, stable democracy requires an effective party system, which in turn hinges on the existence of 
broad social support for party-type mechanisms of interest representation. Stability will be promoted to the 
degree that all three sector-based actors view political parties as their primary mode of representation. 
Instability arises when one or more sectors do not perceive the party system as fair and efficacious and resort 
to other means of pursuing their interests. Such alternative political strategies include direct influence on the 
state (e.g., bribery of ministerial officials, obtaining of regulatory exceptions, and other sorts of formal and 
informal influence), economic coercion (e.g., strikes, lockouts, disinvestment, withholding of supplies from the 
market), and other non-party media whose use undermines the legitimacy of the democratic process, promotes 
mass mobilization, and raises the danger of a reimposition of authoritarian rule. 


Second, economic system type determines the nature and extent of the resources available to sectoral 
actors and thereby shapes their political strategies. The intensity of actors’ preference for party-type modes 
of intermediation will depend chiefly on the type of economic system in which they reside. For example, 
business elites ("capital") will evaluate the utility of a party system differently in a market economy than in a 
non-market system, as markets provide them with the kinds of economic resources that might obviate reliance 
on parties. The presence or absence of markets thus rules in certain strategies while ruling out others; 
includes some coalitional possibilities while precluding others. 


The tri-sectoral approach is widely used in the social science literature and is sufficiently encompassing 
to include the most important societal actors. The tri-systemic framework departs from Herbert Kitschelt’s 
twofold scheme, discussed above. The system type we dub "partial market economies" encompasses the East- 
Central European countries (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland) which remain a far cry from full-fledged 
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market economies but whose relatively advanced economic reforms distinguish them from the other former 
communist countries. 


The structural features of these economic systems allow us to deduce the probable political strategies 


of the three sectors. Table (1) shows the relative intensity of sectoral support for party-type modes of interest 
representation in each system: 


Table 1 
Sectoral Preferences for Party Strategy 


Market Partial Market Non-Market 


Capital 


Agriculture |} UNKNOWN | UNKNOWN = | UNKNOWN 


Market Economies 


As Lindblom (1977), Offe (1984), and others argue, capital enjoys significant structural advantages 
over other sectors in market economies. Its capacity to accumulate funds provides it with a strong economic 
resource base with which to pursue its political aims, while the relatively high mobility of its assets enable it 
to influence governmental policy via disinvestment. For these reasons, capital can readily resort to non-party 
methods of interest representation. For example, rather than seeking to engineer major shifts in regulatory 
policy by enlarging their representation in the legislature, business groups can target individual ministries and 
obtain exceptions to existing regulations in exchange for payoffs. Alternatively, capitalists dissatisfied with 
current policy can threaten to move production elsewhere. Disinvestment is a costlier option than direct 
lobbying of state officials, as it means loss of sunk investments in fixed capital as well as diminution of short- 
term profits. But both direct influence on the state and economic coercion will have important advantages 
over party-type strategies. Mobilization via political parties requires higher levels of collective action, and 
hence more serious problems of free riding and dispersion of benefits. We thus expect capital’s support for 
the party system to be comparatively weak. 


Owing to,its limited ability to accumulate funds, labor’s capacity to use payoffs and other non-party 
Strategies will be significantly lower than capital’s. Matching capital’s power to influence the state directly may 
require labor organizations to pool their funds, which creates serious collective action problems. The 
collective action problem also limits labor’s capacity to employ economic coercion. Capital disinvestment 
generates losses that are dispersed throughout the corporation, but does not impose onerous burdens on 
individual managers and shareholders. By contrast, labor strikes generate severe personal hardships for 
workers and their families. In addition to lost income resulting from strikes, workers face high risks of losing 
their jobs permanently if management succeeds in sustaining production by hiring scabs. These circumstances 


= 
Labor HIGH HIGH HIGH 
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provide opportunities for capital to diffuse strikes by inducing defections of a critical mass of workers through 
selective payoffs. 


These factors leave party mobilization as labor’s preferred strategy. Here, labor possesses the 
advantage of large numbers of potential voters liable for mobilization. But the collective action problem arises 
again: In contrast to conservative parties, whose core constituency (upper income groups and business 
organizations) is compositionally stable, labor parties depend on a highly fluid constituency (wage earners) 
whose cohesion and political loyalties are undermined by socioeconomic shifts. When upward mobility induces 
large numbers of workers to defect to bourgeois parties, labor parties will be left with the alternatives of (1) 
moving towards the political center, thereby relinquishing their claim to be representatives of the working 
Class, or (2) moving to the far left, thus reducing or even eliminating their chances of becoming a governing 
party. 


Furthermore, the general nature of workers’ demands makes the task of balancing representation and 
control more difficult for labor parties than others. On the one hand, if the party leadership repeatedly yields 
to rank-and-file pressure for higher wages, other parties and the state will cease to view it as a credible 
negotiating partner. On the other hand, if the leadership resists such demands in order to maintain a strong 
bargaining position vis-a-vis its interlocutors, the rank-and-file will perceive that the party is no longer 
responsive to its needs and turn to alternative political strategies, such as organizing strikes. The extent to 
which wage earners resort to work stoppages and other non-party instruments is likely to antagonize both 
capital (which can always pull up stakes and disinvest) and state elites (who might yield to calls to restore 
authoritarian rule if labor gets out of hand.) 


Labor thus finds itself in a paradoxical position in market economies: Its structural position renders 
it highly dependent on party-type strategies, but the collective action problems distinctive to labor parties 
sap their cohesion and political efficacy and create strong incentives for workers to resort to politically 
destabilizing non-party strategies. 


In contrast to capital and labor, agriculture’s strategies cannot be deduced a priori from its structural 
position in market economies. Its preferences hinge on contextual variables: The relative size of the agrarian 
sector, the presence or absence of a strong export industry within the sector, the size and influence of capital- 
intensive agro-industrial interests. If the agrarian sector is labor-intensive, political parties will be an effective 
instrument insofar as they mobilize large numbers of peasants and small-scale farmers. Agro-industry may be 
able to accumulate sufficient capital to influence the state directly in a manner similar to manufacturing 
capital. Export agriculture may also have the wherewithal to influence the state directly, but its policy 
preferences will differ from those of some domestic manufacturers (e.g., support of free trade versus import 
substitution industrialization or other protectionist policies). The efficacy of limiting production will also vary 
according to the specific profile of the agricultural sector in question. Large-scale agro-industries can better 
tolerate the consequent losses of revenue streams than smallholders. They are also likely to have a wider 
range of alternative marketing outlets than small-scale farmers, and thus can more credibly threaten to 
withhold supplies from state-controlled distribution networks. Meanwhile, agricultural exporters can market 
their produce overseas. Generally, agriculture is less constrained to. employ economic coercion than labor: 
Marginal increases in food prices resulting from limits on agricultural production will not be greeted with great 
enthusiasm by urban sectors, but are nonetheless far less antagonizing than shutdowns of buses, airlines, 
utilities, and other services by striking workers. It may also be easier for agriculture to defend its interests via 
non-party strategies by virtue of the cultural/national/symbolic importance of that sector in the national psyche. 


Latin America displays the full range of these contingencies in the agrarian sector. Where agriculture 
is organized into traditional haciendas that rely on large numbers of laborers, rural elites tend to enjoy 
significant leverage through political parties. The clientelistic channels under their control enable them to 
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manipulate rural voters into electing conservative officials. In such settings, electoral districts are typically 
weighted in favor of rural constituencies. This arrangement still prevails in northeastern Brazil, most of 
Central America, as well as the lesser developed Andean countries. 


By contrast, where large-scale agro-industry predominates, farmers and ranchers enjoy the economic 
means of pressuring the state but lack weight in the party system. Argentine ranchers and wheat farmers and 
the soy and orange producers of southern Brazil typify this situation. The capital-intensive nature of 
agricultural operations in those regions leaves agro-industrialists vulnerable to the electoral clout of urban 
labor but favorably positioned to influence state officials directly. The export capacity and foreign exchange 
earnings of these sectors give them additional leverage on the state. 


For these reasons, agriculture is the swing sector in the model, occupying an intermediate position 
between labor and capital. Whereas labor has an affinity for party mobilization and capital for non-party 
strategies, whether agriculture goes in one direction or the other will hinge on country-specific characteristics. 
As we shall see, where it ends up going has great import for potential inter-class alliances and the stability of 
democratic governments. 


Partial Market Economies 


The partial market economies of Eastern Europe differ from the non-markets in the region to the 
extent that the transition from central economic planning has progressed considerably farther and a fledgling 
class of entrepreneurs has come to occupy a significant space in the post-communist polity. The relatively 
advanced state of marketization and privatization exerts a major impact on the strategies of sector-based actors 
as well as the prospects for stable democracy. But such systems remain distinct even from market economies, 
like those of many Latin American countries, that possess sizeable public sectors and a dirigist tradition. Not 
only is the fledgling entrepreneurial class far weaker than business groups in full-fledged market economies. 
Residues of central planning, a system of economic control distinct from state-interventionist capitalism, 
survive during the transformation process and constrain the political options of all three sectors. 


Due to the low level of accumulation under central planning, "capital" in partial market economies 
lacks the structural advantages of its counterpart in markets. Enterprise managers can draw on their long- 
standing connections with the central planning apparatus to lobby the state for regulatory exceptions, tax 
breaks, budgetary subsidies, import licenses, favorable dispensation on bidding for contracts, and other favors. 
But lacking large amounts of liquid resources, capital’s ability to influence state officials via payoffs is sharply 
limited. At the same time, the poor state of development of the domestic capital market and the 
inconvertibility of the currency prevent business groups from threatening to disinvest. Nor is limiting 
production an effective instrument: Lockouts and withholding of supplies from the market are hardly a 
credible threat when most of the state sector is undergoing restructuring and capacity reductions as part of 
the process of economic transformation. 


Owing to these constraints on non-party mechanisms, party strategies will be a more attractive option 
for capital than in the market cases. When direct influence on the state fails to achieve desired outcomes and 
economic coercion proves ineffectual, business elites will turn to party intermediation. But to the degree that 
capital in partial market economies resorts to party-type modes of interest representation, it will not function 
as a cohesive bloc. The processes of marketization and privatization create divisions within the ranks of 
capital, with pro-reform entrepreneurs pitted against the managers of smokestack industries likely to suffer 
under the transition to the market. The comparatively high degree of support for the party system from the 
capitalist sector as a whole, combined with the intra-sectoral cleavages resulting from partial marketization, 
open up the sorts of coalition possibilities that are highly improbable in market economies. 


= 
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A party strategy will likewise be the preferred option for labor. The large number of blue collar 
workers situated in inefficient sectors targeted for restructuring make for a potentially powerful electoral bloc, 
specially insofar as it allies with anti-reform enterprise managers and former communist apparatchiks. But as 
with capital, the development of market forces undermines the unity and political clout of labor by creating 
opportunities for exit by the most industrious and talented members of the working class. Thus, the problem 
of balancing representation and control, difficult enough in market economies, will be even more vexing for 
labor parties operating in economies undergoing rapid transformation. 


Similar to capital, non-party mechanisms will prove somewhat less effective for labor. While labor 
does enjoy an array of formal and informal links to the central bureaucracy and local governments, it has little 
or no accumulated funds with which to influence state officials directly. And for reasons already elaborated, 
economic coercion will be ineffectual in countries undergoing advanced economic reforms.‘ 


As in the market cases, agriculture’s preferences will be structurally indeterminate. Country-specific 
traits (relative size, degree of modernization, contribution to export earnings, etc..) will shape agriculture’s 
political strategies. The contrast between Poland and Hungary, both coded here as partial market systems, 
underscores this point. Owing to the weakness of the ruling PUWP (Polish United Workers’ Party) and the 
peasantry’s culture of resistance to authority, Polish agriculture remained privatized throughout the socialist 
period. However, the center retained control of pricing and distribution. The PUWP’s discriminatory pricing 
and distribution policies constrained the profit incentives of private farmers and impaired the overall efficiency 
of the agrarian sector. In Hungary, the regime of Janos Kadar pursued an intelligent strategy of 
collectivization after 1956 that left Hungarian farmers with ample incentives for production: Allowances for 
private plots, access to a range of marketing outlets, a liberalized pricing structure. Hungary’s socialized 
agrarian sector thus turned out to be much more efficient than Poland’s privatized one, and indeed became 
a major source of convertible currency export. 


These features inherited from the communist period strongly condition the current strategies of the 
agricultural sectors of the two countries. Appeals by Polish farmers to reform the pricing and distribution 
system, which remains highly discriminatory against private producers, have not met with a sympathetic 
reception by the parliament, whose representatives are keenly sensitive to the interests of a hard-pressed urban 
population. The farm lobby has therefore sought to obtain regulatory exemptions through direct influence 
on the state. In Hungary, the importance of agriculture for export earnings gives Hungarian farmers some 
leverage over the state. But the high barriers to their main export market, the European Community, 
constrain their ability to play this card. This contrasts with the position of agro-exporters in Latin America, 
who have the option of diverting supplies to the far more accessible US market. 


‘, The one exception to this generalization is Poland, where Solidarity organized massive strikes that forced 
the ruling PUWP to come to the bargaining table (first in 1980-81, again in 1989). But special circumstances 
accounted for the success of those instances of labor mobilization. On both occasions, Solidarity was united 
around the common objective of ousting the communist party and the occupying forces of the Soviet Union. 
This unity enabled Lech Walesa and his colleagues to mobilize workers on a cross-sectoral basis, shut down 
major portions of the Polish economy, and force the Party to the bargaining table. With its political objectives 
fulfilled, Solidarity quickly split apart over the pace and extent of economic reform. While nationally 
organized strikes proved extremely effective in extracting political concessions out of the communist regime, 
strikes organized by individual enterprises in the post-communist period give workers far less leverage. 
Meanwhile, the rapid expansion of the private sector after 1989 has provided entrepreneurial workers with 
multiple opportunities for defection. 
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Limiting production is a feasible option in partial market economies insofar as the expansion of 
private distribution outlets enables farmers to divert production away from state-controlled networks. As 
noted above, such marketing opportunities existed in Hungary long before the collapse of the communist 
regime. They are rapidly developing in Poland, resulting in a highly bifurcated pricing structure. But the 
exceptionally high prices prevailing in Poland’s private food markets are only attainable by a small portion of 
the urban population, limiting farmers’ capacity to divert supplies away from state-run distribution outlets. 


The most politically consequential strategy agriculture may pursue is party mobilization. The 
comparatively high level of infrastructural development, low degree of physical dispersion, and deep political 
penetration of the agricultural sectors in Eastern Europe create ample opportunities for the new political 
parties to mobilize farmers. Agrarian-based parties in the region are likely to have a conservative, socially 
regressive, and anti-reform tendency, with mobilization of rural voters based on appeals to religious/nationalist 
symbols. The role of agriculture in the emergent party systems of Eastern Europe thus has profound 
implications for the future of democracy in the region. 


Non-Market Economies 


This category subsumes the countries of Eastern Europe in which market mechanisms are inchoate 
and property reforms insufficiently advanced to allow for a politically significant entrepreneurial class. 
Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, and the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) all fulfill this broad 
description.’ 


The same generalizations made in the partial market cases apply here, with one major exception. In 
the East-Central European cases, marketization weakens the electoral potential of anti-reform blocs drawn 
from the ranks of labor and capital by inducing putative entrepreneurs to defect. This “divide and conquer" 
dynamic is much weaker in the non-market cases. Workers in such countries have fewer skills to survive in 
a market environment, and the short-term costs of moving into the market will be higher than in countries 
like Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. This means that anti-reform coalitions of blue collar labor and 
old guard enterprise managers will be easier to assemble and maintain, more politically powerful, and more 
inclined to look parties as their main method of interest articulation. At the same time, pro-reform elements 
within the labor and industry will remain numerically small and hence politically handicapped within the party’ 
system. 


We therefore expect the non-market cases to exhibit the strongest inter-class support for party 
institutions. Moreover, because of the advantaged position of anti-market elements within those party systems, 
the legislatures of such countries will be strongly skewed towards the most reactionary elements of society. 
The recent behavior of the Congress of People’s Deputies in Russia clearly illustrates this phenomenon. It 
is for these reasons that we see the greatest degree of tension between the political and economic dimensions 
of the post-communist transition in those countries where market-type reforms are least advanced. This 
tension is attenuated in partial market economies, where the evolution of market mechanisms and private 
property simultaneously undercuts conservative blocs and widens political space for liberal parties. 


*, We omit two of the former communist countries which, owing to unique historical circumstances, fall 
outside of our theoretical model. The first is the German Democratic Republic, which was united with the 
Federal Republic after the collapse of the Berlin Wall. The second is Yugoslavia, which had the most 


advanced market in the region at the time of the political transition in 1989 but subsequently disintegrated 
into civil war. 


Coalition Possibilities and Political Trajectories 


To sum up, the model outlined above links the features of three general types of economic systems 
to sectoral perceptions of the political efficacy of party modes of interest representation. In market economies, 
capital’s support of the party system will be weak and agriculture’s intermediate. Labor will view party 
mobilization as its preferred strategy, but the collective action problems endemic to labor-based parties will 
create pressure to resort to non-party mechanisms. By contrast, the party system will be the instrument of 
choice of both labor and capital in partial and non-market economies, whose structural features sharply limit 
the utility of non-party strategies. As with market economies, the structural indeterminacy of agriculture’s 
preference turn it into the swing sector, allowing for a range of strategies and coalition possibilities. The 
decisive difference between the latter two systems relates to the ways in which partial marketization 
compromises anti-reform blocs by inducing defections from the ranks of capital and labor. The weakness of 
such effects in non-markets not only creates strong inter-class support for party institutions, but gives 
conservative forces special advantages in the party system. 


We now connect these systemically-determined sectoral preferences to broader political tendencies in the 
two regions. Table (2) situates countries in terms of the relative degree of social support for party systems, 
allowing us to hypothesize about the long-term consequences of various sectoral strategies. 


Table 2 
Sectoral Bases of Party Systems 


Capital-Dominated 
Party System 


Agro-industrial Coalition 
Capital-Labor Coalition 


Broad-Sased 
Party System 


ASRICULTUR 


Populism 


Agrarian Polity 
Worker-Farmer Coalition 


— 


Broad-Based Party Systems 


The center of the triangle designates the sectoral alignments most conducive to stable democracy. All 
three key sectors view the party system as fair and effective, reducing incentives to resort to politically 
destabilizing non-party mechanisms like work stoppages and disinvestment. The fact that the party system is 
balanced encourages conciliation and compromise, promotes moderation, discourages dissatisfied groups from 
taking their grievances to the streets in ways threatening to economic and political elites. 


Given capital’s general affinity for non-party strategies, the model would not lead us to predict that 
countries with market economies would fall in this category. Extrapolating the argument of Rueschemeyer, 
Stephens, and Stephens, cited earlier, that the capitalist countries of Western Europe and North America 
closely correspond to this description of stable democracies is largely attributable to the general profile and 
sequencing of politico-economic development in the West. Capital’s willingness to embrace a fully 
enfranchised party system hinges on its belief that mass democracy won’t threaten its fundamental economic 
interests. That markets, well elaborated private property rights, and consolidated liberal states preceded the 
emergence of participatory democracy in the West reduced the perceived risks of party contestation. 
Circumstances of delayed economic development, as in Latin America, are highly unlikely to impart to 
capitalists a comparable degree of confidence in party institutions. 


Ironically, the model predicts that broad-based party systems are most likely to appear in non-market 
economies, whose structure constrains the ability of all three sectors to pursue non-party strategies. But such 
systems are also very likely to exhibit an illiberal orientation, as party institutions tend to favor the most anti- 
reform segments of society. Broad-based systems are also possible in partial market economies, and will show 
greater inclination towards Western-type liberalism as the expansion of markets and private property opens 
up political space for entrepreneurs and other pro-reform elements. 


Populism 


The three corners of the triangle represent scenarios in which a single sector captures the party system. 
Each is destabilizing, but for different reasons. The southwest corner corresponds to what is commonly called 
populism: Polities dominated by mass-based labor parties. Such systems are most likely to emerge in market 
economies residing at high or intermediate levels of development, in which industrialization has created a 
large, physically concentrated, and readily mobilizable working class. Populist systems are highly unstable, as 
labor party domination of the government produces wage-price spirals and other effects that spur capital flight 
and induce business groups to appeal for restoration of authoritarian rule. 


The large industrial proletariats bequeathed by state socialism make populism a feasible scenario in 
partial market and non-market economies. However, East European populist parties are likely to prove more 
durable than their counterparts in Latin America. While these variants of populism converge to the degree 
that blue collar workers in all three economic systems seek to protect their jobs and bid up wages, partial and 
non-market systems possess no sizeable propertied class whose interests are threatened by organized labor. 
The nascent entrepreneurial groups in partial markets, whose reform programs demand major sacrifices by the 
working class, lack the electoral pull to countervail the weight of labor-based parties. And far from perceiving 
organized labor as a threat, old guard capital in non-market economies is likely to share the anti-reform 
preferences of workers. 


Agrarian Polities 


The southeast corner denotes polities dominated by agrarian parties. This outcome is most probable 
in lesser developed market economies possessing large rural populations and technologically backward 
agricultural sectors. Here, the urban-based proletariat is too small to enable labor parties to serve as an 
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effective counterweight. As Gerschenkron (1943), Moore (1966), and others have noted, agrarian-based 
polities are quite likely to have a reactionary, socially regressive cast. Agriculture’s opposition to economic 
modernization reinforces authoritarian tendencies and spurs conflict with other sectors seeking economic and 
political reform. 


The agrarian sectors of Latin America and Eastern Europe remain somewhat larger, and in some cases 
significantly larger, than those of the advanced industrialized countries. Moreover, as noted earlier the East 
European rural populations are particularly amenable to party mobilization. However, in neither region is 
agriculture sufficiently large to position itself as the dominant actor in a party system. Accordingly, we would 
expect agrarian sectors which elect to pursue a party strategy to seek out coalition partners. 


Capital-Dominated Party Systems 


The northern corner of the triangle designates party systems dominated by capital. This outcome is 
most likely in non-market systems, where conservative enterprise managers, lacking an independent resource 
base and unable credibly to threaten economic coercion, turn to political parties as the primary means of 
achieving their objectives. The political muscle of such parties, and the degree to which the captains of 
industry rely on it, will be heightened to the degree they are built on the organizational remnants of the old 
communist party. Capital-dominated party systems may also occur in partial market economies, but they will 
be deeply split between old guard industry and the pro-reform entrepreneurs. 


For reasons already explained, we would not expect such systems to appear in market economies. The 
only exception is cases in which new entrepreneurial groups (e.g. exporters, high technology, and other dynamic 
sectors), unable to break the grip of symbiotic alliances between the state and traditional industry, turn to the 
party system as means of pushing their neo-liberal programs. However, the electoral base of such groups is 
likely to be quite small, and the degree to which several governments in Latin America have embraced neo- 
liberal policies (Collor in Brazil, Fujimori in Peru) has reflected not the domestic political influence of 
entrepreneurial capital, but rather the weight of international economic pressure. 


Capital-Labor Coalitions 


Equally important and theoretically interesting are the coalition possibilities suggested by the model, 
represented on the triangle by the intermediate positions between the corners. Capital-labor alliances are 
highly improbable in market economies, given the structural conflicts between the two sectors. However, they 
are quite possible in partial market and non-market systems, where managers of steel, mining, textiles, and 
other sectors threatened by economic transformation ally with blue collar workers lacking the skills to exit to 
emerging markets. We would expect such alliances to be most durable in non-market economies, where the 
cleaving effects of marketization and privatization are weakest. But in both cases, capital-labor coalitions will 
be concerned chiefly with slowing the pace of economic reform. Such a state of affairs is politically 
destabilizing in that it creates pressures for restoration of authoritarian control. Should capital-labor parties 
acquire control of the legislature, it may no longer be possible to proceed with the process of economic 
transformation within the framework of democracy. This describes the dilemma facing Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin, who has repeatedly threatened to employ emergency executive powers in order to circumvent 
opposition to his economic reform program by the conservative bloc in the Congress of People’s Deputies. 


Worker-Farmer Coalitions 
Alliances between labor and agriculture will also be unlikely in market economies, exemplifying the 


intrinsic conflicts of interest between urban and rural groups over such questions as food prices, wages, labor 
mobility, and allocation of state investment funds. Such conflicts will be particularly sharp in developing 
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countries, where the exigencies of industrialization create deep schisms between urban and rural populations.° 
In developed market economies, the small size of rural populations prevents agrarian parties from serving as 
valuable coalition partners for labor--a state of affairs likely to provoke agriculture to resort to non-party 
strategies such as withholding supplies from the market. 


The one exception to the rule concerning the unlikelihood of labor-agriculture alliances in market 
economies is the red-green coalitions of Northern Europe. But the rise of the Scandinavian social democracies 
in the twentieth century was attributable to region-specific features not duplicated elsewhere in Europe. 
Moreover, in recent years the electoral hegemony of the social democrats has been severely shaken by . 
demographic changes and shifts in the international economy. Our model does envision a variant of the red- 
green coalition in the non-market and partial market economies of Eastern Europe. But this would require 
the detachment of blue collar labor from its present alignment with old guard capital and its repositioning on 
the urban-rural axis. Such a coalition would share with the Northern European social democratic parties a 
distrust of unregulated markets. But because the Scandinavian countries already possessed high levels of 
capital accumulation and consolidated liberal states when they established their social welfare systems, 
redistribution could take place without significant socioeconomic turmoil and on terms acceptable to business. 
By contrast, labor-agriculture coalitions in Eastern Europe face poorly developed markets and a recent history 
of authoritarian rule, circumstances rendering extensive economic redistribution incompatible with liberal 
democracy. For this reason, their anti-liberal biases would likely spill over into both the economic and 
political spheres. 


Agro-Industrial Coalitions 


The third and final alliance possibility, capital and agriculture, is quite possible in market economies. 
Indeed, one can cite a number of empirical examples: The infamous iron-rye coalition of Bismarckian 
Germany, the business-farmer ties underpinning the (recently terminated) political hegemony of Japan’s 
Liberal Democratic Party, and the periodic dalliances between manufacturing groups and agro-industry in Latin 
America. The political bent of such coalitions is conservative, and becomes overtly authoritarian when agro- 
industrial interests begin to suppress organized labor. 


Agro-industrial alliances are widespread in Latin America, notwithstanding ongoing political and 
economic differences between capital and agriculture. In the more advanced countries of the region, the 
employer-worker cleavage has clearly transcended the coalitions forged between urban groups against oligarchic 
interests in the early part of the twentieth century. As property owners, capital and agriculture share a deep 
concern with social and economic stability. When faced with the threat of radical changes in the 1960s, both 
sectors quickly put aside their policy differences and undertook a joint effort to protect their property rights. 
Economic modernization has expanded the common interests of capital and agriculture. In a number of 
countries, the captains of industry also have substantial investments in agriculture. Sao Paulo business elites 
who have invested heavily in Amazonian ranches constitute the most outstanding example of this phenomenon. 


Capital-agriculture coalitions are far less likely in Eastern Europe, but for reasons not directly 
deducible from the structural attributes of partial and non-market systems. Whereas agrarian parties might 
welcome labor as a coalition partner, the social conservatism and anti-communist orientation of the rural 
sector will militate against alliances with the managers of smokestack industry, most of whom were members 
of the old nomenklatura. 


°. See Bates’ (1981) incisive analysis of urban-rural cleavages in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Summary: Predictions of the Structural Model 


Table (3) summarizes the predictions of the model: 


Table 3 
Structurally-Determined Trajectories 


Market Partial Market Non-Market 


POSSIBLE IN 
Broad-Based ADVANCED MEs; 
Party System UNLIKELY IN POSSIBLE POSSIBLE 

DEVELOPING MEs 


Populism POSSIBLE POSSIBLE POSSIBLE 


Agrarian Polity UNLIKELY UNLIKELY UNLIKELY 


Capital-Dominated 
System UNLIKELY POSSIBLE POSSIBLE 


Capital-Labor 
Coalition UNLIKELY POSSIBLE POSSIBLE 


Worker-Farmer 
Coalition UNLIKELY POSSIBLE POSSIBLE 


Agro-industrial 
Coalition POSSIBLE UNLIKELY UNLIKELY 


This framework leads us to the following generalizations about the political trajectories of post- 
authoritarian countries: Broad-based party systems are most conducive to stable democracy, but such systems 
are not likely to appear among the universe of market economies (the developing countries of Latin America) 
we are considering. Such systems are possible in non-markets, but are likely to favor the wrong (i.e., illiberal) 
kinds of agents. The partial market economies of East-Central Europe that move along this path appear best 
poised for democratic consolidation. This, we argue, exemplifies the peculiar dynamics of advanced economic 
reform, which simultaneously weakens conservative groups and strengthens progressive elements of capital, 
labor, and agriculture. 


Populism is possible and politically unstable in both market and non-market economies, but for 
different reasons: In the former, labor-dominated governments imperil the interests of capital and invite a 
reimposition of authoritarian rule. In the latter, populism erects barriers to economic transformation that can 
only be overcome via political recentralization. Likewise will capital-dominated party systems and capital-labor 
coalitions be highly destabilizing in a non-market environment. The model further predicts that these sorts 
of political alignments are possible in partial markets, but will not be durable on account of the divide-and- 
conquer effects of rapid marketization and privatization. 


Worker-farmer coalitions have not yet appeared in Eastern Europe, as labor groups pursuing party 
Strategies have generally allied themselves with old guard industry on the political left. However, the model 
suggests they are theoretically possible via realignment of blue collar workers along the urban-rural axis. Such 
coalitions would be highly conservative in both economic and political terms. Moreover, their large potential 
voter pools would make them more durable than capital-labor coalitions. 
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Finally, the model predicts that agro-industrial coalitions will be entirely possible in market economies. 
Their appearance would be highly unfavorable to democratic consolidation to the degree that the exclusion 
of labor from the party system incites workers to mobilize and provokes elites to restore authoritarian rule. 


Equally important as what possibilities systemic factors rule in is what they rule out: Agro-industrial 
coalitions in partial and non-markets; capital-dominated party systems, capital-labor, and worker-farmer 
coalitions in market economies; agrarian-dominated polities in all three systems. 


Limitations of Structural Theory 


Agriculture’s fluid position in the model underscores one of the limitations of structural theory: Which 
Strategy that sector pursues depends less on the structural attributes of the three generic system types than 
on contextual variables. For instance, small, marginalized agrarian sectors are unlikely to prove an attractive 
alliance partner for either capital or labor parties, leaving them with the choices of (1) mobilization as noisy 
minority parties emphasizing single issue politics, and (2) limiting production, diverting supplies, and other 
non-party strategies whose effectiveness will depend on the character of the product line, the centrality of 
foodstuffs to export earnings, and other country-specific variables. The voter pools of large agrarian sectors 
militate more strongly towards a party strategy, but whether they engage capital or labor as coalition partners 
depends on factors not well captured within the broad rubric of "market economies". Further, as noted above, 
that East European agriculture is apt to reject capital as an alliance partner has less to do with the structural 
features of non-market and partial market economies than with the historical antagonisms between the rural 
populations of the region and the communist party. 


However, the main deficiency of the structural model is that it is unable to explain which path, among 
the multiplicity available within a single system type, individual countries pursue. Among the countries we 
have coded as partial markets, Czechoslovakia and Hungary come closest to what we call "broad-based party 
system", while Poland gravitates toward the "populism" category. Among the Latin American countries, Brazil 
has exhibited the strongest tendency towards “agro-industrial coalitions", while Argentina, with a similar 
economic structure, has traditionally veered towards populism. Meanwhile, Chile and Uruguay, also market 
economies residing at intermediate levels of development, have evolved stable, broad-based party systems--an 
outcome not anticipated by the model at all. 


To account for divergent patterns among cases residing in similar economic systems, we now turn to 
the institutional features of parties and states. 


THE IMPACT OF PARTY AND STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Again, we assume that the emergence of stable democracy hinges on the willingness of key societal 
actors to use political parties as their primary mechanism of interest representation. The structural approach 
allows us to deduce the likely preferences of sectoral actors for party-type strategies, but cannot account for 
variations among countries possessing similar socioeconomic structures. In this section, we argue that societal 
attitudes towards parties are shaped not merely by the structural positions of the three sectors, but by the 
organization of party systems themselves. Whether actors perceive parties as effective depends on the degree 
to which those institutions strike a balance between representation and control. "Effective" party systems are 
both accountable to individuals and groups in society and sufficiently insulated from the immediate demands 
of the rank-and-file to give party leaders leeway to negotiate on behalf of the membership and enforce 
agreements once they have been cut. 


Sectoral attitudes about the state, a factor notably absent from the structural model, are equally crucial 
to the process of democratic consolidation. "Effective" states strike a balance between embeddedness and 
coherence. Broad-based social support for democracy requires state institutions that are simultaneously 
responsive to the needs of individual agents and capable of providing collective goods to society: universal law, 
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national defense, stable currency, fiscal solvency. Mature democracies require such goods to remain 
economically and politically robust. Countries undergoing transitions from authoritarian rule, where societal 
actors retain the means and incentives to employ non-democratic political strategies, need them for the sake 
of democratic consolidation itself. Universal law, enacted by duly elected legislatures and enforced by courts 
following consistent procedures, guarantees the civil liberties of ordinary citizens, protects economic elites from 
arbitrary seizures of property, and provides a medium through which aggrieved actors can seek redress. 
National defense, supplied by a military subject to civilian control, shields citizens from the external and 
internal threats to personal security that might otherwise dissuade them from engaging in democratic 
contestation. Fiscal and monetary control enables fledgling democracies to implement credible stabilization 
programs and lay a foundation for the economic growth needed to support broad-based welfare systems. 
Without an adequate social safety net, large numbers of low-income citizens may fall below the subsistence 
level and turn to non-democratic methods of defending their interests. And without a growing economy, 
equity-enhancing reforms may require extensive redistribution of resources from one sector to another-- 
measures likely to spur inter-class conflict and provoke the ire of economic elites. 


While few citizens would dispute the long-term benefits of these goods, the state may have to 
contravene the short-term interests of certain agents in order to provide them. For instance, universal law 
may restrict the self-proclaimed prerogatives of majority groups; macroeconomic stability may require spending 
cuts and tax increases that impose high costs on significant strata of the population. Provision of collective 
goods will be difficult or even impossible if the state becomes captive to any particular sector or hostage to 
momentary swings in public opinion. Thus, the immersion in society that ensures the state’s responsiveness 
to individual interests must be coupled with a strong corporate identity that permits the state to pursue 
broader national goals. 


Equal in importance to the separate attributes of parties and states is the relationship between them. 
We contend that the fusion of an effective party system (i.e., one that balances representation and control) 
and effective state (balance of embeddedness and coherence) is most conducive to stable democracy. 
Deviations from either or both ideals create a variety of impediments to democratic consolidation. 


The purpose of the model developed below is to theorize about the impact of political institutions 
on post-authoritarian trajectories and thereby fill in some of the gaps left by the structural model. We begin 
by evaluating state and party institutions along the dimensions identified above. We then present a 
categorization scheme that allows us to hypothesize about the political consequences of various combinations 
of state and party types. 


The State: Coherence and Embeddedness 


The notion of state "coherence" derives from the ideal type devised by Max Weber.’ It refers to the 
organizational characteristics of the state (a skilled technocracy assembled via meritocratic recruitment 
procedures, clearly demarcated spheres of legal jurisdiction, insulation from partisan political pressures, and 
so on) that foster internal agreement and a common sense of purpose among state ministries and bureaucrats. 
While coherence so conceived is often associated with authoritarian regimes, we argue that it is a critical 
precondition for stable democracy. States lacking a corporate identity and political autonomy will be unable 
to provide the collective goods underpinning democracy, as rival elites and sectoral groups exploit divisions 
within the state administration and advance their narrow particularistic agendas. 


The concept of "embeddedness" comes from the recent work of Evans (1992) and Waterbury (1992) 
on the politics of economic adjustment in the Southern hemisphere. An embedded state is immersed in 
society through an extensive network of linkages. These linkages have a dual effect. On the one hand, they 
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As with state institutions, the effectiveness of political parties as mechanisms of interest representation 
rests on the balance between the two dimensions. Parties promote democratic consolidation to the degree they 
possess both the control that allows the leadership to negotiate on behalf of the membership and the 
representation that ensures adequate responsiveness to members’ interests. The central insight of Huntington’s 
(1968) study of political institutionalization in developing countries is equally relevant to post-authoritarian 
trajectories in Latin America and Eastern Europe: 


Participation without organization degenerates into mass movements; organization lacking 
participation degenerates into personalistic cliques. Strong parties require high levels 
of political institutionalization and high levels of mass support. (402) 


Table (5) shows the possible combinations of party institutions: 


Table 5 
Party Institutions 


MASS-DOMINANTED BALANCED PARTY 
PARTY SYSTEM SYSTEM 


Representation 


PRE-MODERN ELITE-DOMINATED 
PARTY SYSTEM PARTY SYSTEM 


Control 


High Control, High Representation: Balanced Party System 


Here, rank-and-file members perceive that the party leadership is sufficiently attuned to their interests 
and policy preferences to obviate resort to alternative mechanisms. At the same time, leaders are able to 
channel and moderate the demands of the mass membership, which assuages the fears of political elites and 
enables the leadership to fashion bargains palatable to rival parties and the state. Furthermore, high control 
enhances the durability of such agreements by giving interlocutors confidence that the party leadership will 
be able to extract compliance from the rank-and-file. 


Low Control, Low Representation: Pre-Modern Party System 


Party systems coded low in both dimensions cannot perform the functions normally attributed to 
modern political parties: Aggregation and representation of societal interests, preparation of coherent policy 
platforms, formation of effective electoral strategies, competent governance. Such systems stand at high risk 
of widespread social unrest and mass mobilization outside of party channels. 


|_| 
High 
Low 
Low High : 


Low Control, High Representation: Mass-Dominated Party System 


Here, the bulk of voters regard parties as responsive to their interests. But the inability of party 
leaders to restrain the demands of the rank-and-file prevents them from cutting deals likely to be viewed as 
credible and binding by the state and other parties. Party leaders find themselves repeatedly yielding to the 
immediate demands of the membership, constantly shifting in the face of changes in public opinion. While 
the popular sovereignty of mass-dominated systems might provide new democracies with some measure of 
short-term stability, the absence of institutionalized mechanisms capable of moderating demands from below 
is likely to imperil long-term governability. 


High Control, Low Representation: Elite-Dominated Party System 


Leaders of “elite-dominated" parties are able to negotiate effectively with other political agents. But 
the resultant agreements are not underpinned by broad social support, as rank-and-file members lack a sense 
of efficacy within party organizations. The combination of high control and low representation endangers both 
governance and long-term stability: Because large numbers of societal actors view the party system as an 
exclusive arena for political notables, they will face strong inducements to withhold support from current 
policies and employ non-party mechanisms of interest representation. 


Links between State and Party 


The final component of the institutional model is the connection between state and party. A clear 
picture of how political institutions shape post-authoritarian outcomes emerges only when state institutions 


are considered in relation to party organizations: Analysis of the former tells us whether the state is liable to 
capture; assessment of the latter tells us who is likely to be the main agent of capture. The merger of Tables 
(4) and (5) yields a variety of combinations, five of which are relevant to our analysis of trends Latin America 
and Eastern Europe: 


Table 6 
Institutionally-Determined Trajectories 


Configuration Trajectory Examples 


EFFECTIVE STATE STABLE CHILE 
BALANCED PARTY DEMOCRACY URUGUAY 
CZECH REPUBLIC 


PENETRATED STATE FRAGMENTED ARGENTINA 
MASS-DOMINATED DEMOCRACY BRAZIL 
PARTY POLAND 


PENETRATED STATE 
ELITE-DOMINATED RULE BY CLAN ROMANIA 
PARTY 


PENETRATING STATE LIMITED MEXICO 
ELITE-DOMINATED DEMOCRACY HUNGARY 
PARTY 


PRE-MODERN STATE 
PRE-MODERN PRAETORIANISM 
PARTY 
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Effective State, Balanced Party System: Stable Democracy 


Here, high embeddedness provides the state with a broad basis of social support. But the state’s 
relationship with society assumes the form of stable connections to strong intermediary party organizations, 
rather than direct links to particular groups or sectors. To the degree parties serve as transmission belts for 
societal preferences, the state is responsive to the needs of individual citizens. To the extent party leaders 
temper the immediate demands of the rank-and-file, state actors gain the autonomy required to supply vital 
collective goods. Meanwhile, high coherence enables the state to deal with the various parties in an even- 
handed fashion and reduces opportunities for bureaucrats and ministries to cut separate deals with narrow 
interest groups. States possessing these characteristics are well-positioned to undertake politically risky 
programs like macroeconomic stabilization and structural adjustment. Coherence and control enable state 
technocrats and party leaders to negotiate the terms of such policies; embeddedness and representation 
generate a foundation for social consensus that greatly enhances the prospects for successful implementation. 
Such systems are also adept at crisis management insofar as the state enacts measures which have sufficient 
bite to surmount economic problems but which are also acceptable to key segments of society. Finally, the 
institutional features stemming from this combination strengthen the position of centrist parties, reduce 
electoral volatility by encouraging constituent loyalty, and promote durable governing coalitions capable of 
pursuing long-term objectives. 


Among the Latin American cases, post-authoritarian Chile most closely resembles the ideal type of 
"stable democracy". The Chilean state exhibits both the autonomy needed to continue many of the neo-liberal 
economic programs initiated by the Pinochet regime and the responsiveness to societal demands that has led 
it to implement major social and political reforms. 


Since Chile’s return to democracy in the late 1980s, the major political parties have cooperated with 
the state to promote pro-growth policies. Leftist parties contributed to this effort by encouraging their 
followers to put demands for higher wages and benefits on hold. The Chilean parties have also converged on 
the goal of promoting general political stability. In 1990, the parties of the left and center forged a winning 
coalition around Patricio Alywin, the Christian Democratic presidential candidate. This outcome marked a 
dramatic departure from events of 1970, when the failure of the center and left to reach a compromise led to 
the election of the socialist Salvador Allende by a fragile plurality. The political polarization of the Allende 
period (1970-73) led to a military coup and sixteen years of harsh authoritarian rule. Anxious to avert a repeat 
of that tragedy, the socialists as well as the communist party are expected to throw their support once again 
to the centrist Christian Democratic candidate, Eduardo Frei. His victory in the 1994 election is now regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 


While Chilean political elites have assigned top priority to economic growth and political stability, 
they have also advanced a number of progressive reforms. The state has enacted a series of anti-poverty 
measures, while the Congress has begun to undertake constitutional reforms aimed at shrinking the enclaves 
of autonomous military power left over from the Pinochet era. (Rabkin 1992) 


Uruguay also displays most of the defining features of stable democracy. The first government after 
the transition from authoritarian rule inherited a host of economic problems roughly comparable to those 
facing other countries in the Southern Cone. The institutional framework in which that government operates 
have enabled it to overcome the economic crisis without hindering the process of democratic consolidation. 
Uruguay’s well-institutionalized political system requires the president to gain congressional approval for 
stabilization policies that are enacted by decree in countries like Brazil, Argentina, and Peru. Negotiations 
between the president, party representatives in the congress, and mass societal associations have yielded a 
moderate, gradual stabilization strategy that enjoys broad-based support. (O’Donnell 1992: 11) 


Like Chile and Uruguay in Latin America, Czechoslovakia’s experience with liberal democracy during 
the pre-authoritarian period distinguishes it from other countries in Eastern Europe. But while the historical 
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residues of a democratic "civic culture" doubtlessly contribute to Czechoslovakia’s relatively smooth post- 
authoritarian trajectory, the main explanation relates to the specific features of the state and party system that 
emerged from the Velvet Revolution. The Civic Forum, which spearheaded the movement that brought down 
the ruling party, started as an elite organization of dissident intellectuals. But it quickly forged links to the 
industrial working class, creating factory-level committees that mobilized a general strike in late November 
and early December 1989 and ultimately forced the communists to capitulate on terms dictated by Vaclav 
Havel and his colleagues. The ties between the Civic Forum leadership and blue collar workers fashioned 
during the early days of the Czech transition helped the successor parties to mobilize grassroots support. By 
early 1990, more than thirty parties had registered as legal entities. However, the Federal Assembly approved 
an electoral law that reduced the risks of party fragmentation by mandating list-based proportional 
representation and a 5 percent threshold for inclusion in the legislature. The upshot was a party system 
dominated by strong center-left and center-right blocs, clustered respectively around Vaclav Klaus’ Civic 
Democratic Party and Vladimir Meciar’s Movement for Democratic Slovakia. This system, while hardly 
diffusing all of the socioeconomic and political tensions arising from the collapse of communism, did enable 
the successor government to implement a comparatively successful macroeconomic stabilization program as 
well as an ambitious privatization scheme based on mass sales of vouchers to Czech citizens. It also laid an 
institutional basis for the peaceful and orderly separation of the Czech and Slovak states. That divorce, while 
potentially ominous for the future of Slovakia, has served to reinforce the liberal, pro-European orientation 
of the Czech Republic and enhance governability by transforming the previous tricameral federal structure into 
a unified state. (Judt 1992) 


Penetrated State, Mass-Dominated Party System: Fragmented Democracy 


Provision of the collective goods essential to democratic consolidation presupposes a state that is not 


constantly bombarded by unbridled societal demands. If party leaders are unable to mediate the claims of their 
followers, and the state itself is heavily embedded but internally incoherent, "fragmented democracy" is the 
probable result. With state and party elites beholden to particularistic sectoral interests, policymaking 
degenerates into an exercise in patronage and political payoffs. Unable to formulate coherent long-term 
growth strategies, governments attempt one ad hoc program after another, careening from crisis to crisis until 
draconian measures become necessary to restore economic stability. This opens the way for the emergence 
of neo-populist leaders with authoritarian tendencies who promise to "save the day” through rule by decree. 
The absence of social consensus ultimately dooms the leaders’ policies to failure, setting the stage for a new 
round of crises. 


The particularism and interest group politics that emanate from this combination are not necessarily 
threatening to democracy in advanced market economies like the United States. There, high levels of 
economic development and original accumulation allow the state to supply an adequate level of social welfare 
and other collective goods. But when democratization takes place in countries residing at lower levels of 
development (Latin America) or undergoing fullscale systemic transformations (Eastern Europe), the margin 
for error is much narrower, the bottom of the social safety net much closer to the subsistence level. If interest 
group penetration prevents the state from providing universal coverage, large numbers of people will fall below 
the poverty line, breeding resentment and inciting excluded sectors to employ non-party types of political 
Strategies. 


Argentina is a prototypical example of what we call fragmented democracy. For many years after 
World War II, Argentine political leaders sought to weaken party organizations, particularly those parties 
associated with the Peronist movement. (Mainwaring and Scully 1992: 15) As a result, rival socioeconomic 
sectors vied for control of the state. Under pressure from populist leaders whose power rested on the 
country’s burgeoning urban classes, the state bureaucracy reoriented the economy away from its comparative 
advantage in agriculture and towards uncompetitive manufacturing industries. By catering to urban interests 
through import substitution industrialization, the state permitted agricultural exporters to languish. A country 
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that had shown great economic promise thus became underdeveloped. The institutional features of the 
Argentine party system prevented the agrarian sector from defending its interests via democratic means and 
eventually encouraged it to embrace authoritarian rule. (Waisman 1987: xi, 115) 


In recent years, Argentina’s party system has shown signs of greater institutionalization. The aftermath 
of authoritarian rule (1976-83) saw a concerted effort at party building. Strong party identities exist and 
parties are increasingly viewed as the main path to governing. But sector-based interest groups, notably those 
representing urban and rural capital as well as labor, persist with their traditional practice of deep penetration 
of party and state organizations. Consequently, the political institutions of post-authoritarian Argentina 
remain ill-equipped to mediate interests and curtail social conflicts. 


Post-authoritarian Brazil represents another variant of fragmented democracy. The combination of 
a poorly institutionalized party systern and a state that is increasingly divided and pressed by particularistic 
demands has produced continual political instability and economic stagnation. The growing incoherence of 
Brazil’s enormous state bureaucracy has emboldened powerful sectoral actors to capture individual agencies. 
State actors, lacking the wherewithal to persuade business and labor groups to absorb the costs of economic 
stabilization, have yielded to political pressure to fund local pork-barrel projects while shortchanging more 
cost-effective federal programs. Politicians, facing the heavy reelectoral impulse characteristic of mass- 
dominated party systems, focus their efforts on securing specific benefits for their districts rather than social 
security, national education, and other universal reforms. The result, among other things, has been to keep 
millions of Brazilians in abject poverty. (Weyland 1992) 


The failure of Brazil’s new democracy to stabilize the economy and implement urgent social reforms 
has generated widespread disillusionment and cynicism as well as expressions of nostalgia for the days of 
military rule. While several of Brazil’s South American neighbors enjoying far less impressive resource 


endowments have successfully weathered the economic crises that began in the early 1980s, post-authoritarian 
Brazil remains mired in debt, inflation, low growth, and mounting inequality. 


Poland is not alone among the East European countries that have encountered serious difficulties with 
respect to transforming an Opposition movement into effective government. But the exceptional degree of 
political fragmentation in post-communist Poland is largely attributable to specific institutional features of the 
successor state and party system. The agreement struck by Solidarity and the outgoing PUWP in 1989 
mandated the division of power between a bicameral legislation and a directly elected president possessing 
theoretically broad but ambiguous constitutional authority. At the same time, Poland’s electoral rules were 
framed so as to free parties from voting thresholds for admission to the parliament. The implications of this 
institutional setup were not yet clear when the first successor government of Tadeusz Mazowiekci assumed 
office in late 1989. At that point, Solidarity was still unified around the broad objectives of effecting the 
transition to democracy and market economy and removing the remaining vestiges of power of the communist 
party, which under the terms of the 1989 pact retained 35 percent of the seats in the Sejm, the lower house 
of parliament. Nor was the division of executive authority yet a serious impediment to Mazowiecki, as the 
presidency was temporarily held by the discredited PUWP chief Wojciech Jaruzelski--a concession the 
Solidarity leadership had deemed necessary to mollify the presumed geopolitical concerns of the Soviet Union. 
Lech Walesa meanwhile signalled unqualified support for his old colleague Mazowiekci, whom he had 
handpicked as Poland’s new prime minister. These circumstances enabled the Mazowiecki government to 
launch the so-called Balcerowicz Plan, the most ambitious stabilization program yet introduced in Eastern 
Europe. The socioeconomic fallout of that program, combined with Walesa’s decision to challenge 
Mazowiecki in the fall 1990 presidential election, resulted in the splintering of Solidarity into dozens of 
political parties. The parliamentary elections of 1991 installed some 29 parties in the Sejm, none of which 
have proven able to assemble durable governing coalitions. A succession of weak governments has grappled 
with an increasingly fractious parliament over marketization, privatization, abortion, disposition of abuses 
committed by the communists, and other issues. Standing above the fray is Lech Walesa, still enjoying a wide 
popular following but hesitant to employ his considerable legal authority in a decisive manner to overcome 
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the political stalemate. In spring 1993, the government of Hanna Suchovka, Poland’s fifth post-communist 
prime minister, fell by a single vote of no-confidence, prompting calls within the Sejm for electoral reforms 
aimed at reducing party fragmentation. Still to be resolved is the relationship between the offices of the 
president and the prime minister. To govern effectively, the latter requires both a stable parliamentary 
majority and independence from the head of state.” 


Penetrated State, Elite-Dominated Party System: Rule by Clan 


In contrast to fragmented democracies, where the state is penetrated by powerful societal groups 
unconstrained by effective party mechanisms, here the state is captured by small numbers of elites operating 
through highly controlled political parties. As a result, there is no meaningful separation of party and state; 
State institutions are geared towards the valorization of individual party politicos rather than broad collective 
goals. 


The Stalinist systems of the Soviet Union and early postwar Eastern Europe are the most obvious 
historical examples of the total interpenetration of party and state characteristic of “rule by clan". This fusion 
of party power and state authority gave communist elites a virtual monopoly over political decisionmaking as 
well as access to consumer goods and other economic privileges unavailable to the population at large. It is 
not coincidental that among the post-communist countries, Romania comes closest to rule by clan--a trajectory 
that is largely attributable to the legacies of the neo-Stalinist regime of Nicolae Ceausescu. It is ironic that 
the Romanian Revolution, the most convulsive of Eastern Europe’s political transitions, has produced the 
highest degree of institutional continuity with the predecessor regime. The extreme concentration of authority 
and atomization of society under Ceausescu made it possible for senior members of the old communist elite 
to restore themselves to power under the auspices of the National Salvation Front. The leader of the Front, 
Ion Iliescu, was elected president in May 1990 in a campaign marked by widespread fraud, press propaganda, 
voter intimidation, and restrictions on the activities of rival parties. Bolstering the Front’s putative electoral 
mandate is the coercive apparatus of the Securitate, most of which emerged intact from the December 1989 
revolution. The regime moved quickly to suppress the first significant display of an emergent civil society after 
the revolution, the anti-government demonstrations organized by university students in June 1990. With the 
apparent assent of the Iliescu government, Securitate forces transported thousands of miners to Bucharest to 
beat up the demonstrators and ransack the offices of opposition parties. (Verdery & Kligman 1992) 


While none of the Latin American countries in our case set fall in this category, two outlying examples 
fulfill most of the central characteristics of rule by clan: The Somoza regime in Nicaragua, whose activities 
were aimed at expanding the wealth and power of the dictator and his family; and the Stroessner regime in 
Paraguay, whose ruling Colorado Party was a modern day throwback to nineteenth century-style caudillo 
systems. 


Penetrating State, Elite-Dominated Party System: Limited Democracy 


Like rule by clan, "limited democracies" are distinguished by highly centralized party organizations. 
But here, the political power of the dominant parties is partially balanced by a state bureaucracy possessing 
a strong corporate identity. While the ideology and overarching vision of party elites animate the penetrative 
activities of the state, the internal cohesion of the bureaucracy shields the state from complete capture. 


Mexico is the archetype of limited democracy so defined. While the PRI (Institutional Revolutionary 
Party) dominates the electoral system as well as the policymaking process, the bureaucracy possesses the 
cohesion and technocratic capability that allow the Mexican state to provide collective goods to society and 
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pursue long-range objectives. From the 1940s through the early 1970s, steady growth and modest inflation 
allowed state officials to put the Mexican economy on a solid footing and implement socially progressive 
reforms. More recently, state technocrats have served as the driving force behind NAFTA (North American 
Free Trade Agreement) and other neo-liberal measures that threaten the patronage resources of traditional 
elements of the PRI. The ability of the state to promote economic liberalization thus helps to insulate the 
polity from narrow particularistic interests. 


While limited democracies are often manifested as one-party systems, it is possible to identify 
multiparty systems that correspond to the general features described above. An example is Hungary, whose 
post-communist institutional configurations differ in important ways from those of the other partial market 
systems. Unlike Poland’s Solidarity, which for years prior to 1989 had functioned (legally and illegally) as a 
mass societal movement, the Hungarian opposition was an elite movement that beget successor parties 
characterized by weak links to grassroots members. And unlike Czechoslovakia, which was ruled by a neo- 
Stalinist regime after the 1968 invasion, Hungary’s long history of market-type reforms created a highly skilled 
cadre of economists and technocrats, many of whom retained key positions in the state administration after 
the collapse of the one-party system in 1989. Other institutional features reinforce this combination of elite- 
dominated parties and penetrating state: Bewilderingly complex electoral rules which serve to limit inclusion 
in the parliament to a handful of large political parties; a unicameral legislature; a president who is neither 
popularly elected nor endowed with significant executive authority. The result is a strong prime ministerial 
government which, while periodically beset by internecine conflicts within its ruling coalition, has sustained 
a working parliamentary majority since the founding elections of 1990." 


Limited democracies are more adept at crisis management than fragmented democracies: The state 
possesses greater capacity to formulate economic adjustment programs, while party leaders are more favorably 
positioned to extract compliance from the rank-and-file. Consequently, they are not prone to the sort of 
punctuated crises characteristic of countries like Argentina, Brazil, and Poland. Moreover, their relative 
insulation from sectoral penetration better enables them to supply universal coverage and avert mass 
mobilization by lower income groups. But their low levels of embeddedness and representation may endanger 
politico-economic stability over the long-term. The recent appearance of credible opposition parties in Mexico 
reflects the growing public perception that the leadership of the PRI has become altogether too high-handed 
and inattentive to citizens’ interests. In Hungary, popular disenchantment with the elite-dominated parties 
has been manifested by mounting apathy and sharp declines in voter participation. 


Corruption may also undermine such systems. It is when party elites begin to exploit state offices for 
personal or political aggrandizement that elite democracy stands at risk of deteriorating into rule by clan. In 
Mexico, scandals within the PRI prompted a loss of party prestige, emboldened the political opposition, and 
eventually compelled President Salinas to undertake major reforms of the electoral system and the PRI’s 
internal structure.” In Hungary, attempts by the government of Prime Minister Jozsef Antall to load the 
State administration with political sympathizers have impaired the internal cohesion of the bureaucracy and 
undermined the delicate balance between party power and state autonomy that separates "limited democracy" 
from "rule by clan". 


Pre-Modern State, Pre-Modern Party System: Praetorianism 


This is the institutional configuration least propitious for democratic consolidation. The state cannot 
supply collective goods; the party system cannot mediate societal demands. The most likely result is a political 
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free-for-all, unrestrained popular mobilization outside of institutionalized channels. This generalized condition 
of extreme politicization of social forces is akin to what Huntington (1968) terms "praetorianism". Here, the 
restoration of order may well require the imposition of martial law or full-fledged military rule. 


Among the Latin American countries, Peru exhibits the strongest tendencies towards praetorianism. 
In the 1980s, the combination of eroding state capacity and a weakening party system produced a wave of 
societal mobilization that culminated with the rise of Sendero Luminiso (Shining Path). The total failure of 
the political system to meet the simultaneous challenges of guerilla insurgency and economic crisis led to the 
election of Alberto Fujimori, heretofore a little known figure, as president in 1992. Fujimori’s imposition of 
martial law two years later did enable the Peruvian state to quell the insurgency and implement a stabilization 
program aimed at restoring the confidence of the international financial community. However, it has not 
produced any visible improvements in the country’s political institutions. The party system, once highly 
developed, continues to display all the signs of weak institutionalization. Links between parties and societal 
groups have deteriorated, voter loyalties weakened, and electoral volatility mounted. 


The successor states of the former Soviet Union likewise show disturbing indications of descent into 
praetorianism: Armed conflict in Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and Tajikistan, exacerbated by the collapse 
of unified military command and the emergence of local militias; simmering ethnic-national tensions in other 
republics whose constitutions fail to protect the rights of minority groups; disputes between Ukraine and 
Russia over the disposition of the Soviet nuclear force and Black Sea fleet, fed by ultra-nationalists ensconced 
in the parliaments of both republics; mounting shortages and hyperinflation brought on by the breakdown of 
monetary regulation and commercial exchange; disruption of inter-republican trade as currency controls 
disintegrate; mass mobilization of workers as the socioeconomic fallout of marketization exceeds the capacity 
of political parties to mediate their interests and successor states to provide adequate safety nets. These 
circumstances are likely to reinforce anti-democratic tendencies in republics, like Khazakhstan and Uzbekistan, 
where proto-authoritarian regimes already hold power, while severely threatening the position of Russia’s Boris 
Yeltsin, Georgia’s Eduard Shevardnadze, and other progressive governments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Let us return to the central questions posed at the beginning of the paper: "Where have we been and 
where are we going in the comparative study of post-authoritarian Latin America and Eastern Europe?" Our 
review of the current literature leads us to the following conclusions. While the political process school 
highlights interesting inter-regional similarities, it cannot explain the divergent trajectories of countries that 
undertook similar modes of transition from authoritarian rule. And while the public choice variant of the 
process literature illuminates the strategies of actors engaged in the transition, it is ill-equipped for explaining 
long-term trends within the two regions. The structural school shows how socioeconomic factors inherited 
from the authoritarian period circumscribe the choices available to actors during and after the transition to 
democracy, but gives short shrift to the role of political institutions. The institutional school partially fills this 
gap by demonstrating how variations in states and party systems produce divergent trends in countries 
possessing similar socioeconomic structures. However, that literature is limited in that it does not fully address 
the relationship between state and party institutions. 


Our modified theoretical framework embraces and recasts the core assumptions of the structural and 
institutional schools. We begin by developing a model that links the central features of three generic 
economic systems (market, partial market, non-market) to the political preferences of the three primary sectors 
of society (capital, labor, agriculture). By allowing us to deduce actors’ affinities for party-type strategies and 
hypothesize about inter-sectoral coalitions, the model moves beyond broad generalizations concerning the vast 
socioeconomic differences between Latin America and Eastern Europe and specifies more carefully the sources 
of inter-regional variations. What political options are ruled in as a result of preexisting structures? What 
options are ruled out? But while the structural model is indispensable for addressing those types of questions, 
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it leaves us with several important anomalies: Why do countries possessing similar economic systems exhibit 
divergent tendencies? Explaining such differences requires a careful examination of the political institutions 
arising from regime transitions, whose features are not wholly derivative of inherited socioeconomic structures. 


The second component of our modified framework takes up that task, focusing on the interaction 
between states and party systems. Underpinning the institutional model is the assumption that stable 
democracy demands (1) a state that strikes a balance between the embeddedness requisite to social support 
and the coherence needed to supply collective goods, and (2) a party system that balances representation of 
rank-and-file interests and effective control by leaders. The political dynamics emanating from various 
combinations of state and party configurations enable us both to situate cases within the intra-regional 
dimension and to identify a few unexpected inter-regional similarities: Chile, Uruguay, and the Czech Republic 
seem most favorably positioned for stable democracy, Argentina, Brazil, and Poland stand at risk of political 
fragmentation and instability, Mexico and Hungary appear relatively stable but limited in their scope of mass 
representation; post-Ceausescu Romania has reproduced many of the salient features of the one-party state; 
democratic consolidation in Peru and the CIS is imperiled by uncontrolled political mobilization. 


We must emphasize that these observations remain quite tentative; a full explication of the impact 
of socioeconomic attributes, party systems, and states on post-authoritarian Outcomes requires more detailed 
empirical research. We believe that the structural and institutional models point to the most promising lines 
of inquiry. We also acknowledge that the theoretical approach developed in this paper constitutes less a 
synthesis of structural and institutional logics than a levels of analysis that tells different parts of the same 
story. Future theorizing is needed to flesh out the relationship between structural constraints and political 
institutions. For example, the structural model posits agriculture as the swing sector; whether it opts for a 
coalition strategy or resorts to non-party mechanisms significantly affects the political profile of post- 
authoritarian countries. How do the institutional characteristics of the party system influence agriculture’s 
choice? To what extent do mass-dominated systems induce agrarian actors to opt for coalition strategies? 
The structural model further posits that business groups in market economies are not likely to view political 
parties as their instrument of choice, sharply reducing the likelihood that a balanced party system (and hence 
stable democracy) will emerge. However, some market economies, including even a few of the developing 
countries in our Latin American case set, have confounded this expectation. A synthetic approach would lead 
us to hypothesize that the degree to which capital transcends the structural constraints of market systems 
depends crucially on the nature of party and state institutions: The combination of a highly controlled party 
system and an internally coherent state bureaucracy gives confidence to business elites that their proprietary 
interests will be adequately protected if they choose to enter the game of democratic contestation. 


If our assessment of the extant literature and prescriptions for future scholarly work yield any single 
conclusion, it is that the political, social, and economic divergences between and within the two regions stem 
from multiple and complex causes. The burden of comparative politics is to make sense of this picture by 
discerning and explaining general patterns without glossing over country-specific distinctions. 


Based on the present state of this scholarly enterprise, can we reasonably draw such far-reaching 
conclusions as "the East will become the South"? That is, will the East shed the remnants of state socialism 
and follow the general trajectory of the developing capitalist world? Our analysis suggests that despite the 
emergence of some intriguing cross-regional similarities, Eastern Europe and Latin America exhibit dramatic 
differences emanating from their distinctive pre-democratic histories. The fusion of the political, economic, 
ethnic-national dimensions of Eastern Europe’s “triple transition" will continue to distinguish the former 
communist countries from Latin America and other regions undergoing transitions from authoritarian rule. 
Alternatively, will the "East remain the East"? While the legacies of Marxism-Leninism delimit current 
possibilities throughout the region, certain countries have proven more likely candidates for stable democracy 
than others. While some East European countries remain mired in the quagmires bequeathed by decades of 
central planning and one-party rule, others are moving steadily towards market economies and liberal 
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democracies. At the same time, a few of the Latin American countries show signs of breaking out of the 
income inequality and political instability long associated with the poor capitalist South. In short, no single 
generalization can encapsulate trends within and between the two regions, defying any simplistic notions of 
convergence or divergence. The next round of theorizing about transitions from authoritarian rule should 
begin from this premise. 
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CONFRONTING NEO-CONSERVATISM: ANGLO-AMERICAN WOMEN’S MOVEMENTS 
UNDER THATCHER, REAGAN AND MULRONEY 

Introduction 
During the 1980s, comparative public policy researchers identified a series of important questions 
concerning the impact of women’s movements on governmental outputs. In evaluating influence or what 
some termed ‘success,’ writers in this field developed an opportunity structures argument to explain the 
conditions under which women’s groups were or, alternately, were not effective policy players. One of 
the best-known statements of this approach appeared in Joyce Gelb’s Feminism and Politics; writing in 
1989, Gelb maintained that differences 
in the respective ‘political opportunity structures’ (that is, institutions, alignments, and ideology) have 
patterned the development, goals, and values of feminist activists in each nation ... movement structure 
and systemic differences have affected and constrained opportunities for movement impact within each 
nation.’ 
Comparative work complementing Gelb’s focus on the United States, Britain and Sweden proposed a 
similar view, focusing for the most part on the kinds of institutional opportunities available to women’s 
movements in advanced industrial systems.” 

Although this literature remains in the early stages of development, two critical comments can 
be ventured at this time. First, parts of it seem decidedly biased in favour of the US case. Gelb claims, 
for example, that women’s movements which remain "separate from" partisan and trade union 


organizations are more likely to exert "political impact" than those which pursue coalitions with these 


institutions. Her view implies that movements outside the American congressional system cannot be 


as influential as organized feminism in the US, since the former are for the most part less socially 
autonomous than the latter. Indeed, Gelb’s position could mean that parliamentary structures are by 
definition less congenial to feminist policy overtures than US-style congressional ones. 

In examining policy consequences, an emphasis on the inherently better fit between American 


feminism and American institutions can produce questionable conclusions. Has the US women’s 
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movement indeed set the international benchmark, while feminism elsewhere has somehow failed to 
establish the same secure bases for equality? From a Canadian perspective, the absence of 
constitutionally entrenched equality rights in the US and the lack (until early 1993) of federal parental 
leave provisions render suspect the use of an American standard with respect to policy outcomes.* What 


comparative work in this area may require is a conscious turn away from congressional and autonomous 


feminist paradigms, and toward a focus on what women’s movements and their allies obtain in a variety 


of political environments.° 

Second, little systematic attention has been devoted in this literature to partisan and ideological 
disincentives facing feminists during the 1980s and 1990s. In focusing on policy influence, impact and 
success, analysts have overlooked major new barriers to women’s movement efforts.’ These barriers 
are not simply traditional institutional arrangements or attitudinal parameters that have constrained second- 
wave initiatives since the late 1960s; rather, they involve profound ideological and policy shifts which 
together constitute the phenomenon known as neo-conservatism. Under the Thatcher, Reagan and 
Mulroney governments in Britain, the US and Canada, respectively, women’s movements in three major 
Anglo-American systems appeared to confront a fundamentally different challenge to their policy 
capacities than that which had existed previously. How did neo-conservatism affect the policy agenda 
of each of these women’s movements? Was the political opportunity structure altered for feminists in 
‘hard times’ in these systems? 

This paper begins to address the above questions. It opens with a brief review of the relationship 
between neo-conservatism and feminism, and draws from this summary a series of empirical expectations 
about three particular neo-conservative regimes. Five main dimensions of feminist policy activity are 
considered; they concern (a) equality rights, (b) family law including divorce reform, (c) abortion and 
reproduction, (d) violence against women, and (e) employment and child care. Preliminary data are 


introduced to compare the baseline or pre-neoconservative shape of public policy in each of these areas 
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with the post-neoconservative situation; empirical materials are drawn from legislative and judicial 
sources. The paper concludes with a discussion of future comparative research on post-1979 disincentives 


facing Anglo-American feminisms. 


Neoconservatism and Women’s Movements 


Although analysts differ as to the precise meaning of the term “neoconservatism,’ many have 
characterized this phenomenon with reference to its core preference for marketist over interventionist 
Strategies. First, neo-conservatives in general have attempted to reduce the size and scope of 
governmental activity by devolving some state functions to the voluntary sector and, in federal cases, to 
sub-national levels of government. At the level of rhetoric, neo-conservatives have emphasized the need 
to trim state spending, limit the growth of public bureaucracies and eliminate government deficits.* 

Their fundamental discomfort with the post-war expansion of the welfare state yielded an 
important second theme, namely privatization of previously public enterprises. Whether captured in terms 
of the sale of what had constituted public assets or the ‘contracting-out’ of previously governmental tasks, 
privatization was directly linked to the state downsizing principle of many neo-conservative regimes. 
Third, neo-conservatives frequently endorsed de-regulation of private sector activity in order to enhance 
further the climate for business enterprise. In short, if government were to retreat from its interventionist 
activities, it would begin by freeing capital from the yoke of state-enforced rules.° 

Although these themes provide a broad capsule view, they do not capture the wide diversity that 
emerged among Anglo-American neoconservatisms. Beginning with the election of her first majority 
government in 1979, British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher established the baseline for what has been 


described as a doctrinaire, ideologically driven variant of neo-conservatism. Thatcher’s unwillingness 


to tolerate "wets" even among the ranks of the Conservative party reflected her politically committed and, 


in the view of opponents, bitterly intransigent and divisive approach to governing.’ Thatcher took on 
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trade unions, local governments, the political Opposition and all who questioned her 12-year campaign 
to restore the marketplace to the centre of British life.” 
If Margaret Thatcher established the standard for unwavering neo-conservative doctrine wedded 


to practice, then US President Ronald Reagan appeared to embellish the social doctrine but slide 


somewhat on the economic practice. Reagan’s first term election in 1980 was followed by a flurry of 


interest in "supply-side" economic solutions, yet his legacy as president included massive budget deficits 
and increased national indebtedness.’ What typified American neo-conservatism in the years 1980-1988 
and made it considerably different from Thatcherism during the same period was Reagan’s commitment 
to socially conservative positions.'? His alliance with the so-called Moral Majority produced an element 
of social traditionalism that was far less prominent in British variants. Moreover, in his ability to make 
conservative court appointments that would shape US social policy, Reagan wielded control over a more 
powerful and activist judiciary than existed in the UK.” 

Neo-conservatism in Canada is generally dated from the 1984 election of Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. As leader of the Progressive Conservative party, Mulroney promised to reduce the size of 
the federal public service, limit government spending and establish closer relations with the United States. 
Mulroney’s deep admiration for both Thatcher and Reagan was reflected in his personal friendships with 
both leaders, as well as in his public statements approving of their domestic and international agendas. 
One cornerstone of Mulroney’s agenda was making Canada “open for business," a policy he pursued 
through bilateral (Canada-US) and trilateral (Canada-US-Mexico) free trade agreements.’* In terms of 
neo-conservative policy within Canada, however, Mulroney pursued a somewhat more flexible approach 
than either of his counterparts. His actions in the field ef economic policy were generally not as drastic 
as those of Thatcher, while his social policies appeared less doctrinaire vis-a-vis moral conservatism than 


those of Reagan.” 


These brief overviews neglect one obvious question: What potential implications did each neo- 
conservative regime hold for organized women’s movements? What was the shape of feminist activism 
in the UK, US and Canada before these new leaders took office? Was there a “best" or, conversely, 
"worst" case scenario in terms of the probable impact of neo-conservatism on feminist policy outcomes? 

Although British neo-conservatism after 1979 had at its governmental helm a female parliamentary 
leader, the ascent of Margaret Thatcher was unlikely to assist feminist policy initiatives. Thatcher, when 
questioned about her ties with the British women’s movement, asked what that movement has "ever done 
for me."’” In addition to rejecting what she perceived as the leftist and collectivist ideas behind feminist 
organizing, Thatcher had little patience with its emphasis on grass-roots democratization or 
empowerment. In general, Thatcher appeared to be comfortable with traditional elite-driven policy 
hierarchies -- as long as those bureaucratic operatives enforced her specified objectives. In the words of 
Michael Genovese, Thatcher "gave lip service to the rhetoric of the minimalist state, but her activist 
government expanded the power of the central state and pursued what one of her ministers called ‘the 
smack of firm government.’"® 

If Thatcher’s preference for centralized state power and marketist ideology was at odds with the 
more decentralist and welfarist bent of second-wave feminism, these differences were compounded by 
the fragmented nature of the British women’s movement. Characterized by observers as lacking 
coherence, this movement embraced socialist, radical and cultural streams plus a liberal policy-based 
variant that constituted "a very incomplete phenomenon" -- particularly when compared with the stronger 
liberal feminist presence in other Anglo-American systems.” 

Prospects facing the organized women’s movement of the United States after 1980 were in some 
respects less foreboding than circumstances in Britain after 1979. American feminists and, as noted 


below, their Canadian counterparts may have been advantaged by the jurisdictional realities of federalism. 


A complex division of powers can diffuse interest group efforts by fragmenting policy targets; the loss 
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of the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) at the state level in the US and limitations imposed by American 


states on abortion access reflect this difficulty. During the Reagan and Mulroney years, however, 
federalism also presented possibilities for policy advance at the sub-national level that were not available 
in the British unitary system.” In particular, Thatcher’s ability to effectively dismantle Labour- 
dominated local governments including the Greater London Council was not possible in the US or 
Canada, although both Reagan and Mulroney were able to off-load policy responsibilities and at the same 
time reduce fiscal transfers to sub-national levels. This basic difference meant that American and 
Canadian feminists whose goals were inconsistent with neo-conservative doctrine at the national level 


could organize in the states, provinces and municipalities; in this manner, they drew in new recruits, 


enjoyed the fruits from time to time of sub-national level policy victory and remained active even as they 


were marginalised in Washington or Ottawa.” 

A further distinction which must be drawn across systems involves movement size. While British 
feminism focussed relatively little in the 1970s on developing a mass-membership base, US women’s 
groups devoted considerable effort to both membership and fund-raising. According to Gelb and Klein, 
the National Organization for Women (NOW) in the US had established 700 chapters in 50 states with 
a combined membership of 125,000 by 1978; in 1982, the organization had grown to 220,000 members 
and a budget of $13 million.” As of 1982, the National Women’s Political Caucus (NWPC) had 60,000 
members, compared with 50,000 in that same year in the anti-feminist Eagle Forum.” If a comparative 
measure of movement density is constructed, it suggests that the percentage of active feminists in the US 
female population was approximately three times greater than in the British female population at the 
beginning of the Thatcher/Reagan years.” With respect to funds contributed to political campaigns, 
NOW together with the NWPC and Women’s Campaign Fund donated nearly $3 million to congressional, 


state and local candidates in 1982.% 


While these data suggest the formidable organizational strength of US feminists, they overlook 
a very disadvantageous situation at the level of political discourse. Ronald Reagan’s endorsement of fiscal 
neo-conservatism may have given way to unprecedented military spending, but his commitment to social 
conservatism remained unwavering. The so-called moral agenda of the American new right opposed 
abortion, the ERA and what it ultimately identified as the decline of ‘family values.’ Key feminist policy 
demands were thus denounced by an interest that Jerome Himmelstein terms "the new religious right."?” 
This element injected social traditionalism into the prevailing economic worldview of American 
conservatives; by adding evangelical and fundamentalist actors to the Reagan coalition, it created a 
distinctive and, one could argue, highly unreceptive ideational milieu for American feminism. 

By way of contrast, Canadian neo-conservatism under Brian Mulroney was less socially driven 
than its US variant in the same period. The Mulroney government drew in many diverse players, 
including nationalist but nevertheless statist and pro-social welfare parliamentarians from Quebec, 
corporate ‘down-sizers’ from urban English Canada and a smattering of new right social conservatives, 
primarily from rural Western Canada. Unlike the Reagan coalition in the Republican party, the Mulroney 
organization did not contain a significant anti-feminist presence, in part because this phenomenon in 
Canada was less widespread than its US counterpart.* Mulroney’s ability to keep this internal party 
coalition intact was contingent in part on his pragmatic approach to governing; as a brokerage politician, 
he tended to place greater emphasis on questions of ‘national unity’ and ‘continental cooperation,’ where 


caucus consensus could be gained, than on issues of social policy like abortion where internal division 


was virtually assured.” Moreover, unlike Ronald Reagan, Brian Mulroney governed a generally more 


regulated, interventionist, European-style welfare state where federal cut-backs could reduce but not easily 
decimate public services. The level of jurisdictional decentralization that already existed in Canada 


by 1984 was notable; provinces were arguably more powerful within their federation than US states were 
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in theirs, meaning that Canadian feminists could look to sub-national units for significant action on health 
policy, employment law and the like.” 

What limited feminist prospects in Canada in 1984, however, was the curious reach of federal 
state influence. First, the main umbrella organization of Canada feminism, the National Action 
Committee on the Status of Women (NAC), received federal funds for its inaugural conference in 1972 
and continued to rely on federal support as a main source of operating revenue.” By 1984, NAC had 


approximately 280 member groups™®; by 1986, its annual budget was about $680,000, of which 


$411,000 or about 60 percent came from the federal government.* At the point of the second Mulroney 


majority election in 1988, NAC comprised 586 member groups, meaning about 5 million women held 
membership in its constituent organizations.** The Canadian federal government therefore possessed 
one budgetary means to limit feminist policy advocacy that was not available to national governments in 
the US or Britain.* 

Second, by focusing so much of their attention on constitutional matters, Canadian federal 
governments tended to draw in social movement organizations to an elitist jurisdictional discourse that 
was not of the movements’ own making.*’ In the case of feminist interests, constitutional debates tended 
to divide many Québécois feminists of a decentralist persuasion from more centralist activists in the rest 
of Canada. This potential for internal fissures was clear during the Trudeau round of constitutional 
discussions in 1981-82, when the Fédération des femmes du Québec (FFQ) left NAC, and it reappeared 


during subsequent Meech Lake and Charlottetown constitutional rounds in the Mulroney years.* 


The Question of Momentum 
This assessment of governments and women’s movements has thus far avoided the issue of 
momentum. That is, to what extent were liberal feminists obtaining policy results prior to the initial 


election of Thatcher, Reagan and Mulroney? This question can be addressed with reference to five major 
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themes that dominated organized Anglo-American feminism since about 1970. Although second-wave 
women’s movements in Britain, the US and Canada emphasized different policy demands at different 
times, all tended to focus upon: (a) equal rights including legislative and judicial commitment to women’s 
equality; (b) reform of family law including divorce policy affecting women and children following 
marriage dissolution; (c) choice and reproduction, most notably access for women to safe and affordable 
abortion services; (d) violence against women, including attention to rape and wife assault; and (e) 
employment rights including equal pay for work of equal value (known as comparable worth in the US 
and pay equity in Canada), affirmative action (known as employment equity in Canada) and child care 
provisions. 

A preliminary summary of key legislative and judicial actions after the late 1960s is presented 
in Tables 1 through 3. Each national-level decision is coded as positive (+), negative (-) or mixed (+/-) 
with reference to organized feminist positions in Britain, the US and Canada prior to the initial elections 
of Thatcher, Reagan and Mulroney, respectively. Data are drawn from existing accounts of high court 
cases and legislative debates; action other than at the federal level in the US and Canada is not 
considered. Moreover, national-level initiatives that fall outside formal legislative and judicial parameters 
-- such as policy directives, commissions of inquiry, ministerial guidelines, bureaucratic re-organizations, 
administrative regulations and budgets -- are excluded, as is US legislation rendered void by presidential 
veto. 

-- TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE -- 

To begin with the British case, women’s movement claims seemed to be moving forward under 
Labour governments. As reported in Table 1, approximately 17 major legislative decisions were 
recorded, of which 13 or 76.5 percent can be considered favourable to feminist interests, and 3 or 17.6 


percent as opposed by organized women’s groups. Labour policy in the equal rights field was generally 


not endorsed by women’s groups, in part because immigration laws discriminated against foreign 
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husbands of British women as well as families of male migrant workers, while welfare statutes prevented 


married or cohabitating women from claiming benefits.” Family law initiatives were more in keeping 


with women’s movement demands, since they granted more open access to divorce, broader claim on 
matrimonial property and additional child custody rights to women.” Similarly, in the area of abortion 
services, the Labour era saw a succession of parliamentary failures for private members’ bills that would 
have restricted access under the 1967 Abortion Act.“ With respect to violence against women, Labour 
government legislation helped to acknowledge the reality of rape and wife assault; the 1976 Sexual 
Offences Act, however, was criticized by feminists for not addressing rape within marriage and for 
guaranteeing anonymity to alleged offenders. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of feminist policy progress occurred in the employment field. 
Although an initial taxation act of 1970 considered married women’s incomes to belong to their husbands, 
subsequent Labour legislation on equal pay, pensions, maternity leave and non-discriminatory treatment 
in hiring and promotion paralleled the policy preferences of the women’s movement. Moreover, the 
willingness of trade unions to pursue cases under the Equal Pay Act and Sex Discrimination Act helped 
to solidify a coalition between feminists concerned about employment policy, on the one hand, and the 
Labour party, on the other. 

-- TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE -- 

In the United States, the sheer volume of legislative and judicial activity reported in Table 2 is 
notable.“ Approximately 33 major legislative and judicial decisions came down, of which 24 or 72.7 
percent favoured organized women’s movement positions and 7 or 21.2 percent did not. Although not 
all decisions in the equal rights field, for example, were favourable to feminist interests, the 
overwhelming bulk of formal state action at the national level appeared congruent with women’s 


movement demands. Among the best-known events from this period was the March 1972 congressional 
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passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, followed by a series of compatible initiatives in the fields of 
education, housing and credit that were largely modelled on civil rights measures.“ 

If US federal action in the areas of family law and violence was limited by state jurisdiction in 
divorce and criminal proceedings, no such situation obtained in the fields of reproduction or employment. 
The 1973 Supreme Court decision on abortion in Roe v. Wade constituted a watershed for the pro-choice 
movement; it was followed by a long series of generally favourable decisions on reproductive rights from 
the federal judiciary.“ Negative scores reported in panel C of Table 2 result from three cases that 
restricted state (Beal v. Doe, Maher v. Roe, 1977) and federal (Hyde Amendments, 1976 and following) 
funding for abortion services.*’ In the employment field, US court and legislative action after 1970 was 
again fairly responsive to women’s movement concerns, although feminist arguments did not prevail in 
decisions regarding the discriminatory treatment of pregnant workers (General Electric v. Gilbert, 1976) 
and the use of sex as an occupational qualification (Dothard v. Rawlinson, 1977).* 

-- TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE -- 

Assessments of the pre-Mulroney period in Canada suggest considerably less progress overall than 
in England and the United States. As summarized in Table 3, approximately 16 major legislative and 
judicial decisions were reached, of which 9 or 56.2 percent favoured women’s movement demands and 
5 or 31.3 percent did not. Following a Supreme Court decision on aboriginal status in 1973 (the Lavell 
and Bedard cases) that was unfavourable to native women, Liberal governments initially used human 


rights legislation to forbid discrimination on the basis of sex.“* Yet concerns over the ability of the 1977 


federal Human Rights Act to override other laws (including the Indian Act) contributed to the adoption 


of strong equality language in the 1982 Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms (CCRF). Sections 15 
and 28 of the CCRF (Part I of the Constitution Act, 1982) established equality “before and under the 
law," permitted ameliorative programmes for disadvantaged groups and prevented other rights from 


trumping sex equality provisions.” 
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In family law, 1968 amendments to the Divorce Act liberalized the legal grounds for divorce but 
did little to equalize property divison between ex-spouses. Thus the 1973 Murdoch decision denied an 
Alberta woman any share in the family ranch when her husband divorced her.*' Similarly, 1969 
amendments to the Criminal Code (section 251) widened access to legal abortion to some extent. In 1975, 
however, the Supreme Court of Canada rejected Dr. Henry Morgentaler’s appeal of a Quebec decision 


overturning his jury acquittal on charges of violating the Code. This courtroom reversal marked the 


beginning of a long series of judicial challenges to s.251 by Morgentaler.* The pre-Mulroney record 


on violence was mixed, but feminist influence was clear in the employment field, where federal legislation 
mandated maternity leaves, pay equity, pension reform and employment protection for pregnant 
employees.™ The Bliss decision denying unemployment insurance benefits to a pregnant woman formed 


the basis for 1983 reforms in this field.* 


Neo-Conservative Developments 


What empirical propositions can be drawn from this review? If a summary measure of pre- 
neoconservative momentum is drawn from Tables 1 through 3, it suggests that approximately three- 
quarters of legislative and judicial outcomes in Britain and the US were pro-feminist, versus 56 percent 
in Canada. Yet US and Canadian women’s groups had developed larger membership bases and more 
institutionalized peak organizations than British ones, reflecting in turn a more widespread feminist 
commitment in North America to government-directed or liberal policy activism. As well, Ronald 
Reagan appeared somewhat more ideologically flexible than Margaret Thatcher, with Mulroney in turn 
seeming considerably less wedded to a social conservative agenda than Reagan. © 

This background suggests that the British movement as of 1979 confronted two significant 
advantages (policy momentum and a limited social conservatism in the Thatcherist elite) as well as two 


disadvantages (organizational fragmentation and an ideologically committed prime minister). The US 
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movement had policy momentum and organizational strength on its side, but faced a formidable wave of 
social conservatism. Canadian feminists enjoyed the advantage of a brokerage prime minister, but the 
disadvantages of a more vulnerable organizational status than their US counterparts and limited policy 
momentum coming out of the pre-neoconservative era. 

This scenario indicates that overall, pro-feminist policy change would be most unlikely in Canada 
after the Mulroney election, followed by the UK after Thatcher and then the US after Reagan. In terms 
of best-case/worst-case, then, prospects seemed most promising in the US, moderately promising in 
Britain and least promising in Canada. In terms of specific sectors, pro-feminist change on equal rights 
and social policy (areas A through D) would be very improbable during the Reagan years, while reforms 
in the employment field (area E) that restricted market forces would be highly unlikely under Thatcher. 
To the extent that pro-feminist outcomes might obtain on rights and social policy in the US after 1980 
or employment policy in England after 1979, such actions would be expected to emanate from outside 
presidential or prime ministerial spheres -- notably from an inherited Supreme Court bench or 
undisciplined (in comparative terms) Congress in the US, and the European Community (EC) in Britain. 
Similarly, in the Canadian case, pro-feminist decisions could result from the coming into effect of CCRF 
equality provisions in 1985 -- a legacy of Liberal government action that coincided chronologically with 
the first Mulroney term. 

-- TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE -- 


Data in Tables 4 through 6 reflect major court and legislative decisions after the elections of 


Thatcher, Reagan and Mulroney. They clearly disconfirm the best-case/worst-case scenario, especially 


the expectation of limited policy success in Canada. In Britain, approximately 17 major decisions came 
down after 1979, 11 of which (64.7%) were favourable and 5 (29.4%) unfavourable to the organized 
women’s movement. In the US, 31 decisions can be identified in the five policy areas, of which 13 


(41.9%) were favourable and 15 (48.4%) unfavourable. The most surprising result is in Canada, where 
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20 out of 24 (83.3%) decisions at the federal level were favourable to women’s movement positions. In 


short, arguments that Canadian feminists would be disadvantaged by (1) a relative lack of policy 


momentum at the federal level prior to 1984, and (2) internal organizational difficulties including 
French/English tensions and financial dependence on the federal state are not sustained by these data. 
-- TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE -- 

Expectations that feminist policy prospects would be worse in the UK than the US are also 
disconfirmed by these data. The Thatcher government passed legislation equalizing nationality rules for 
women and men in 1981, and refused to grant additional legislative time to three restrictive private 
members’ bills on abortion (Corrie, 1979; Alton, 1987; and Widdecombe, 1989). Each bill failed, in 
part because Thatcher (like Mulroney in 1990) relaxed the party whip and allowed a free parliamentary 
vote.*’ In the employment field, as expected, important decisions affecting women occurred as a result 
of EC rather than Tory influence. For example, 1984 amendments establishing equal pay for work of 
equal value resulted from a European Court of Justice finding that British legislation did not meet 
Community requirements.* 

-- TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE -- 

What is most striking about these data is the extent to which US legislative and judicial decisions 
went against feminist positions after 1980. From a success to failure ratio of 24:7 before Reagan’s 
election (see Table 2), these figures dropped to 13:15 afterwards (Table 5). Virtually one-half of the 31 
outcomes summarized in Table 5 are coded as negative, in the sense that they were not consistent with 
feminist preferences; notable defeats included the loss of the Equal Rights Amendment.” 

Moreover, some of the positive codes in Table 5 result from Reagan administration efforts to off- 
load responsibilities from federal to state governments and to reduce public spending on social welfare.® 
The 1984 Child Support Enforcement Act and 1988 Family Support Act were designed to improve 


enforcement of court-ordered child support payments. In effect, they pressed fathers to pay child support 
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and, in the case of the latter, required states to guarantee child care to parents during a specified 
period.“ Although both paternal payments and child care coincided with a feminist agenda, these 
provisions were wedded during the Reagan years to quite different social policy purposes. The impact 
of social conservatism in the US is directly reflected in panel C of Table 5. Six legislative and judicial 
decisions restricting abortion access came down after 1980, including the historic Webster ruling of 1989 
in which Reagan appointees helped to whittle away at the Roe precedent. Reagan judges also contributed 
to important reverses in the affirmative action field.” 

Developments in Canada in this period diverged from those in the US. After the 1988 
Morgentaler decision struck down Criminal Code limitations on abortion access, one Conservative attempt 
to re-legislate failed due to a tie vote in the unelected upper house. Perhaps because the Mulroney 
government’s priorities rested more in the areas of constitutional reform and trade liberalization than 
social policy, much of what feminists sought to pursue in areas A through E received less executive 
attention (and, as a result, less elite opposition) in Canada than in the US. 

Canadian women’s movement claims also moved forward after 1984 in the area of equal rights, 
where efforts to defend Charter provisions resulted in the 1985 establishment of the Women’s Legal 
Education and Action Fund (LEAF) and, not coincidentally, in three successful equality decisions (panel 
A, Table 6).“ Other Mulroney-era decisions on divorce, sexual harassment, rape and discrimination 


in hiring generally favoured feminist positions.© 


Towards Explanation 
The main findings of this paper comparing policy decisions post-Thatcher, Reagan and Mulroney 
are difficult to explain. The second-wave women’s movement in Canada was arguably more oppositional 


in its discourse and more marginalized in its access to federal elites during the Mulroney years than ever 


before. How could such an organized interest command a more than 80 percent "success rate" on 
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judicial and legislative decisions after 1984, while the numerically strong and financially independent US 
movement had a 42 percent rate after Reagan’s election? Even more perplexing is the British situation, 
with a nearly two-thirds "success rate" on 17 decisions rendered after the arrival in office of Margaret 


Thatcher. 


It can be argued that these results are measurement artifacts; by examining only legislative and 


judicial decisions, according to this view, the analysis captures but a small part of the policy context in 


which organized feminisms interacted with neo-conservative regimes. For example, the major budget cuts 
effected by President Reagan in such areas as housing, child care and education are not reflected in this 
exercise.” Similarly, the present design overlooks Prime Minister Thatcher’s efforts to weaken unions 
and local governments,® as well as the Mulroney government’s decision to reduce support for NAC and 
at the same time grant public funding to anti-feminist women’s groups.” The public opinion context 
of state and movement action has also been excluded, although preliminary investigation suggests limited 
cross-national variation in attitudes.” 

This methodological critique suggests the need for a broader study of women’s movement claims 
in the major Anglo-American systems, one that would go beyond sectoral outcomes to compare the 
morale of women’s movement activists, the impact of budgetary policy and the opposition of some 
feminist organizations to the macro-level project known as neo-conservatism. Alongside this challenge, 
however, remain the three disparate decision-making histories revealed in this paper. They suggest that 
British feminists were advantaged by a combination of EC pressures and the relative disinterest of 
Thatcherite neo-conservatives in social traditionalism. Women’s movement prospects in the US were 
apparently dealt a double-whammy by the social conservatism and consonant judicial activism of the 
Reagan years. If Canadian feminists were able to survive the "hard times” in better condition, their 


relative success may be linked to two factors: first, a careful reading of developments in the UK and US, 
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from which lessons and strategies were drawn; and second, an ability to exploit multiple cracks in a 


highly decentralized federation led by a more pragmatic, less ideological prime minister. 


Future research will pursue these intriguing but still tentative patterns of difference. 
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TABLE 1 


LEGISLATIVE DECISION-MAKING BEFORE FIRST THATCHER GOVERNMENT* 


A. Equal rights 
Immigration Act, 1971 (-) 
Supplementary Benefits Act, 1976 (-) 


B. Family law 
Divorce Law Reform Act, 1969 (+) 
Matrimonial Proceedings and Property Act, 1970 (+) 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1973 (+) 
Guardianship Act, 1973 (+) 
Guardianship of Minors Act, 1976 (+) 


C. Reproduction 
Abortion Act, 1967 (+) 
Series of restrictive private members’ bills fail (+) 


D. Violence 
Sexual Offences Act, 1976 (+/-) 
Domestic Violence Act, 1976 (+) 


E. Employment 
Income and Corporation Taxes Act, 1970 (-) 
Equal Pay Act, 1970 (+) 
Social Security Act, 1975 (+) 
Employment Protection Act, 1975 (+) 
Sex Discrimination Act, 1975 (+) 
Employment Protection (Consolidation) Act, 1978 (+) 


*Plus and minus signs in this and the following tables are coded with reference to organized feminist 
positions. 


TOTALS: 17 decisions, of which 13 (76.5%) coded +, 3 (17.6%) coded -, and 1 (5.9%) coded +/-. 


SOURCES: April Carter, The Politics of Women’s Rights (London: Longman, 1988); Susan Williscroft, 
“Women and the Law," in Georgina Ashworth and Lucy Bonnerjea (eds.), The Invisible Decade 
(Brookfield, Vt.: Gower, 1985); Vicky Randall, Women and Politics (London: Macmillan, 1987); and 
Anna Coote and Beatrix Campbell, Sweet Freedom (Oxford: Blackwell, 1987). 


TABLE 2 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING BEFORE FIRST REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


A. Equal rights 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) passed Congress, 1972 (+) 
Reed v. Reed, 1972 (+) 
‘Title IX of Education Amendments, 1972 (+) 
Frontiero v. Richardson, 1973 (+) 
Geduldig v. Aiello, 1974 (-) 
Amendment to Fair Housing Act, 1974 (+) 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act, 1974 (+) 
Women’s Educational Equity Act, 1974 (+) 
Weinberger v. Wiesenfeld, 1975 (+) 
Craig v. Boren 1976 (+/-) 
Los Angeles Dept. of Water and Power v. Manhart, 1977 (+) 


B. Family law* 
Gomez v. Perez, 1973 (+) 
Child Support Amendments to Social Security Act, 1975 (+) 


C. Reproduction* 
Eisenstadt v. Baird, 1972 (+) 
Roe v. Wade, Doe v. Bolton, 1973 (+) 
Planned Parenthood of Central Missouri v. Danforth, 1976 (+) 
Beal v. Doe, 1977 (-) 
Maher v. Roe, 1977 (-) 
Hyde Amendments, 1976 and following (-) 
Carey v. Population Services, 1977 (+) 
Colautti v. Franklin, 1979 (+) 
Bellotti v. Baird, 1979 (+) 


D. Violence* 
Domestic Violence Prevention Act blocked, 1977-80 (-) 


E. Employment* 
Phillips v. Martin Marietta Corporation, 1971 (+/-) 
Griggs v. Duke Power Company, 1971 (+) 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 1972 (+) 
Education Amendments to Equal Pay Act, 1972 (+) 
Pittsburgh Press v. Pittsburgh Commission on Human Relations, 1973 (+) 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments, 1974 (+) 
Cleveland Board of Education v. LaFleur, 1974 (+) 
General Electric Company v. Gilbert, 1976 (-) 
Dothard v. Rawlinson, 1977 (-) 
Pregnancy Disability Act, 1978 (+) 


*Aspects of divorce, abortion, criminal law and child care are within state jurisdiction in the US. Table 
does not include legislation rendered by presidential veto. 

TOTALS: 33 decisions, of which 24 (72.7%) coded +, 7 (21.2%) coded -, and 2 (6.1%) coded +/-. 
SOURCES: Susan Gluck Mezey, In Pursuit of Equality (New York: St. Martin’s, 1992); Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac. 
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TABLE 3 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING BEFORE FIRST MULRONEY 
GOVERNMENT 


A. Equal rights* 
Attorney-General of Canada v. Lavell, Isaac v. Bedard, 1973 (-) 
Canadian Human Rights Act, 1977 (+) 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, 1982 (+) 


B. Family law* 
Murdoch v. Murdoch, 1973 (-) 


C. Reproduction* 
Amendments to Criminal Code, 1969 (+/-) 
Morgentaler v. the Queen, 1975 (-) 
Amendments to Criminal Code, 1975 (+) 


D. Violence 
Pappajohn v. the Queen, 1980 (-) 
Amendments to Criminal Code, 1983 (+) 


E. Employment* 
Amendments to Canada Labour Code, 1971 (+) 
Pay equity provisions of Canadian Human Rights Act, 1977 (+/-) 
Amendments to Canadian Pension Plan, 1977 (+) 
Amendments to Canada Labour Code, 1978 (+) 
Bliss v. Attorney-General of Canada, 1978 (-) 
Amendments to Canadian Human Rights Act, 1983 (+) 
Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act, 1983 (+) 


*Significant control over human rights, matrimonial property, abortion, child care and labour law rests 
within provincial jurisdiction in Canada. 


TOTALS: 16 decisions, of which 9 (56.2%) coded +, 5 (31.3%) coded -, and 2 (12.5%) coded +/-. 


SOURCES: Sandra Burt, "Legislators, Women and Public Policy," in Sandra Burt, Lorraine Code and 
Lindsay Dorney (eds.), Changing Patterns -- Women in Canada (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1988); Beverley Baines, "Women and the Law," in Burt, Code and Dorney, Changing Patterns -- Women 
in Canada; and Margrit Eichler, "Social Policy Concerning Women," in Shankar Yelaja (ed.), Canadian 
Social Policy (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1987). 


TABLE 4 
LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING AFTER THATCHER’S ELECTION 


A. Equal rights 
British Nationality Rules, 1980 (-) 
British Nationality Act, 1981 (+) 
Local Government Act, 1989 (-) 


B. Family law 
Matrimonial and Family Proceedings Act, 1984 (+) 
Family Law Reform Act, 1987 (+) 
Children Act, 1989 (+) 
Child Support Act, 1991 (+) 


C. Reproduction 
Series of restrictive private members’ bills fail (+) 
Education Act, 1981 (-) 
Human Fertilization and Embryology Act, 1991 (+/-) 


D. Violence 
No decisions 


E. Employment 
Amendment to Employment Protection Act, 1980 (-) 
Amendments to Social Security Act, 1980-84 (EC pressure, +) 
Amendment to Equal Pay Act, 1984 (ECJ pressure, +) 
Marshall v. Local Health Authority, 1986 (ECJ, +) 
Social Security Act, 1986 (-) 
DeSouza v. the Automobile Association, 1986 (+) 
Hayward v. Cammell Shipyard, 1988 (+) 


TOTALS: 17 decisions, of which 11 (64.7%) coded +, 5 (29.4%) coded -, and 1 (5.9%) coded +/-. 


SOURCES: See Table 1 as well as Joni Lovenduski and Vicky Randall, Contemporary Feminist Politics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). 
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TABLE 5 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL ACTION AFTER REAGAN’S ELECTION 


A. Equal rights 
Mississippi University for Women v. Hogan, 1982 (-) 
ERA not ratified by extended deadline, 1982 (-) 
Grove City College v. Bell, 1984 (-) 
New York State Club Association v. City of New York, 1988 (+) 
Civil Rights Restoration Act, 1988 (+/-) 


B. Family law* 
Child Support Enforcement Act, 1984 (+) 
Hicks v. Feilock, 1988 (+) 
Family Support Act, 1988 (+) 


C. Reproduction* 
Harris v. McRae, 1980 (-) 
H.L. v. Matheson, 1981 (-) 
Adolescent Family Life Bill, 1981 (-) 
City of Akron v. Akron Center for Reproductive Health, 1983 (+) 
Thornburgh v. American College of Obstetricians, 1986 (+) 
Danforth Amendment to Civil Rights Restoration Act, 1988 (-) 
Bowen v. Kendrick, 1988 (-) 
Webster v. Reproductive Health Services, 1989 (-) 


D. Violence* 
Domestic Violence Prevention Act blocked, 1980 (-) 


E. Employment* 
Economic Recovery Tax Act, 1981 (+) 
Retirement Equity Act, 1984 (+) 
Firefighters Local Union v. Stotts, 1984 (-) 
Meritor Savings Bank v. Vinson, 1986 (+/-) 
County of Washington v. Gunther, 1986 (+) 
Johnson v. Transportation Agency of Santa Clara, 1987 (+) 
California Federal Savings and Loan v. Guerra, 1987 (+) 
Wimberly v. Labor and Industrial Relations Commission, 1987 (-) 
Housing and Community Development Authorization Bill, 1988 (+) 
Women’s Business Ownership Act, 1988 (+) 
Martin v. Wilkes, 1989 (-) 
Lorance v. At&T Technologies, 1989 (-) 
Wards Cove Packing v. Antonio, 1989 (-) 
Child Care Assistance Act, 1989 (+/-) 


*Aspects of divorce, abortion, criminal law and child care are within state jurisdiction in the US. Table 
does not include legislation rendered void by presidential veto. 


TOTALS: 31 decisions, of which 13 (41.9%) coded +, 15 (48.4%) coded -, and 3 (9.7%) coded +/-. 
SOURCES: See Table 2. 


TABLE 6 
LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DECISION-MAKING AFTER MULRONEY’S ELECTION 


A. Equal rights* 
Amendments to Indian Act, 1985 (+) 
Blainey v. Ontario Hockey Association, 1986 (+) 
Andrews v. Law Society of British Columbia, 1989 (+) 


B. Family law* 
Derrickson v. Derrickson, 1986 (-) 
Divorce Act, 1986 (+) 
Divorce Corollary Relief Act, 1986 (+) 
Family Orders Enforcement Act, 1986 (+) 


C. Reproduction* 
R. v. Morgentaler, 1988 (+) 
Borowski v. Attorney-General of Canada, 1989 (+) 
Daigle v. Tremblay, 1989 (+) 
Efforts to relegislate abortion fail, 1988, 1990 (+) 


D. Violence 
Chase v. the Queen, 1987 (+) 
Canadian Newspapers Co. v. Attorney-General of Canada, 1988 (+) 
Lavalee v. the Queen, 1990 (+) 
Reddick v. the Queen, 1991 (+) 
Seaboyer and Gayme v. the Queen, 1991 (-) 
Amendments to Criminal Code and Customs Tariff, 1991 (+/-) 
Amendments to Criminal Code, 1992 (+) 


E. Employment* 
Amendments to Canada Labour Code, 1985 (+) 
Employment Equity Act, 1986 (+/-) 
Action travail des femmes v. Canadian National Railway, 1987 (+) 
Robichaud v. the Queen, 1987 (+) 
Janzen and Govereau v. Platy Enterprises Ltd., 1989 (+) 
Brooks et al. v. Canada Safeway Ltd., 1989 (+) 


*Significant control over human rights, matrimonial property, health care, child care and labour law rests 
within provincial jurisdiction in Canada. 


TOTALS: 24 decisions, of which 20 (83.3%) coded +, 2 (8.3%) coded -, and 2 (8.3%) coded +/-. 


SOURCES: See Table 3 as well as Sherene Razack, Canadian Feminism and the Law (Toronto: Second 
Story, 1991). 
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BILL CLINTON'S PRESIDENTIAL PARTY LEADERSHIP: 
A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT 


Introductory Considerations and Analytical Framework 


This preliminary assessment of Bill Clinton's presidential 
party leadership both updates the author's abiding interest in that 
elusive role' and anticipates a subsequent, more considered, 
evaluation of Clinton as party leader. As a concept and a 
phenomenon, presidential party leadership has been relatively 
neglected by presidential scholars. Nevertheless, several 
noteworthy contributions have been forthcoming.? 


| see, for example, Harold F. Bass, "The President and the 


National Party Organization," in Presidents and Their Parties: 
Leadership or Neglect?, ed. Robert Harmel (New York: Praeger, 
1984), 59-89; "The National Chairman Becomes President: George Bush 
as Party Leader," in Leadership and the Bush Presidency: Prudence 
or Drift in an Era of Change?, ed. Ryan J. Barilleaux and Mary E. 
Stuckey (Westport, CT: Praeger, 1992) 1159323 "Comparing 
Presidential Party Leadership Transfers: Two Cases," Presidential 
Studies Quarterly 23 (Winter 1993): 115-28. 


* For recent examples, see James W. Davis, The President as Party 
Leader (New York: Praeger, 1992), and Sidney M. Milkis, The Modern 
Presidency and the Transformation of the American Party System (New 
York: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). Also see Harmel, 
Presidents and Their Parties; Roger G. Brown,"The Presidency and 
the Political Parties," in The Presidency and the Political System, 
ed. Michael Nelson (Washington: CQ Press, 1985), 313-34; Sidney M. 
Milkis, "The Presidency and Political Parties," in The Presidency 
and the Political System, 2nd ed., ed. Michael Nelson (Washington: 
CQ Press, 1988), 331-49; Thomas E. Cronin, "The Presidency and the 
Parties," in Party Renewal in America, ed. Gerald Pomper (New York: 
Praeger, 1980), 176-93; Peter H. Odegard, "Presidential Leadership 
and Party Responsibility," Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences 307 (September 1956): 66-81; Lester 
G. Seligman, "The Presidential Office and the President as Party 
Leader, with a Postscript on the Kennedy-Nixon Era," in Parties and 
Elections in an Anti-Party Age, ed. Jeff Fishel (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1978), 295-302; Roger G. Brown and David 
M. Welborn, "Presidents and Their Parties: Performance and 
Prospects," Presidential Studies Quarterly 12 (Summer 1982): 302- 
16; Austin Ranney, "The President and His Party," in Both Ends of 
the Avenue: "The Presidency, the Executive Branch, and Congress in 
the 1980s, ed. Anthony King (Washington: AEI, 1983), 131-53. For 
considerations of specific presidents, see Sean Savage, Roosevelt: 
The Party Leader, 1932-1945 (Lexington: University Press of 
Kentucky, 1991); and Cornelius P. Cotter, "Eisenhower as Party 
Leader," Political Science Quarterly 98 (Summer 1983): 255-84. 
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Paradox pervades presidential party leadership. tt is 
peripheral, yet central; divisive, yet integrative. While the role 
lacks constitutional grounding, it quickly developed with the 
appearance of national political parties in the 1790s. The status 
of the presidential nominee at the head of the party ticket thereby 
enabled the incumbent, first as nominee and later as president, 
both to claim party leadership and to have that claim generally 
acknowledged. 


Perennially at issue is the substance of that claim. 
Potentially, party leadership elevates the president's power 
position. For example, fortified by partisanship, the chief 
executive can presume to lead fellow partisans in the independent 
legislature. With the idea and organization of party bridging the 
constitutional chasm between the executive and legislative 
branches, presidential party leadership provides the foundation for 
presidential government. Similarly, partisanship directly connects 
the president with substantial elements of the general public. 
With this link, the president can both generate and rely on public 
support. 


However, the American polity presents profound cultural and 
structural obstacles to presidential party leadership. The 
political culture views partisanship with considerable suspicion, 
associating it with distasteful divisiveness and meanness of spirit 
even while embracing it. An inevitably constraining conflict 
exists between the presidential roles of party leader and head of 
state. The latter calls for an elevated, non-partisan, president 
of all the people, orientation. The constitutional principles of 
separation of powers and federalism set up structural barriers to 
responsible party government under presidential leadership. 


Burns has identified two general types of leadership: 
transactional and transformational. He categorizes party 
leadership as transactional, featuring bargaining and negotiation 
in exchange contexts, while ascribing to transforming leadership 
more complexity and potency, along with an elevating, even 
moralistic quality.? 


Clearly, presidential party leadership involves diverse arenas 
of exchange, corresponding with various partisan components: 
organizational, governmental, and electoral. The former pertains 
to presidential relations with the membership of the party 
apparatus, the middle category with other public office-holders who 
share the party label, and the latter with partisans in the general 
public. 


3 James MacGregor Burns, Leadership (New York: Harper and Row, 
i978), 4, @h.. iz. 
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Further, president-party relations are dynamic; they waver 
over time in response to shifting power balances between the two 
institutions. The exchange relationship developed out of mutual 
needs and expectations that continue to frame it. At minimun, 
aspirants to the presidency have traditionally required party 
nominations to legitimate their candidacies. Further, parties are 
expected to provide their nominees not only with initial electoral 
assistance but also subsequent support in achieving political and 
policy objectives. It turn, parties look to the White House for 
assistance in party building, a developmental enterprise with both 
organizational and policy components. The point is that both the 
inclinations and institutional capabilities of president and party 
to satisfy each other can and do vary over time. 


In seeking to characterize and evaluate presidents as party 
leaders, four factors demand consideration. The first is the 
attitude of the incumbent toward partisanship in general and the 
party in particular, developed through background and experiences, 
but always exercised in the context of presidential role conflict 
that typically subordinates party leadership. For purposes of 
comparison, a continuum can be established, with presidential 
attitudes ranging from positive to negative. 


The second is the immediate political setting surrounding the 
exercise of party leadership by a particular president. Obviously, 


environmental circumstances vary across and even within 
presidencies. Relevant but not necessarily consistent features 
include perceived presence or absence of an electoral mandate, 
distribution of partisanship in the electorate, party control of 
Congress, and vitality of party organization. These continua 
extend from favorable to unfavorable. 


The third is the tenor of president-party relations: 
organizational, governmental, and electoral. In the consideration 
of presidential relations with the party organization, partisans in 
the government, and their counterparts in the electorate, the 
variation runs from congenial to hostile. 


Finally, there is an ideological component of party 
leadership, involving values, visions, and agendas. This addresses 
the president's goals and objectives of party leadership, the ends 
to which it is directed. Herein party leadership could manifest 
itself not merely in transactions, but in transformations as well. 
At issue for comparative analysis are the extent to which such an 
ideological factor is present in the presidency under consideration 
and the success the incumbent has in establishing preferred values. 


Clearly, this classification scheme oversimplifies complex 
realities. The variables are not presented as dichotomous, and an 
element of imprecision is inevitable. The actuality is not so much 
"either/or" as "more/less," with classifications based on avowedly 
impressionistic evaluations. 


=] 
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Applying the Model to Bill Clinton 


Orientations toward Party and Partisanship 


Let us now apply the model to President Bill Clinton. Prior 
to his successful presidential bid in 1992, Clinton spent virtually 
his entire adult life in the arena of electoral politics in his 
native state of Arkansas. In 1974, a year out of Yale Law School 
and a newcomer to faculty of the University of Arkansas School of 
Law, he was the Democratic nominee in an unsuccessful effort to 
dislodge incumbent Republican John Paul Hammerschmidt from his seat 
representing the Third Congressional District. Two years later he 
sought and secured the state-wide elective office of attorney 
general. In 1978, he was nominated and elected governor. Ousted 
in the 1980 general election, he immediately undertook a comeback 
campaign that proved triumphant in 1982; and he held onto that 
office until his resignation after the presidential election of 
1993, winning reelection in 1984, 1986, and 1990.° 


His unequivocal self presentation as a partisan Democrat 
occurred in an electoral setting where traditional Democratic 
dominance has been encountering a growing Republican challenge. 
Alone among prominent Arkansas Democratic politicians, Clinton has 
the dubious distinction of twice having met electoral defeat at the 
hands of Republicans in general elections. For a Southern 
Democrat, Clinton came to the electoral arena of presidential 
politics with an unusually acute acquaintance with two-party 
competition. 


However, in a more time-honored Southern fashion, Governor 
Clinton worked with an Arkansas Legislature featuring overwhelming 
Democratic majorities and negligible Republican representation in 
both houses. He never had to worry about Republican legislators 
spearheading and energizing a coalition capable of defeating his 
policy initiatives. On the other hand, neither was party loyalty 
available to him as an effective cue to generate legislative 
support. When one party clearly dominates the legislative 
landscape, "no party politics" effectively ensues. 


Organizationally, the Arkansas Democratic party looks to the 
governor for leadership. Clinton inherited a complacent state 
party. Long mired in self-satisfied apathy accompanying electoral 
preeminence, the party's shocking loss of the governorship to the 
Republicans under Winthrop Rockefeller (1966-1970) had briefly 
energized it. With the resumption of Democratic dominance in the 
1970s came a return to normalcy. In turn, Clinton's 1980 defeat by 
Frank White similarly encouraged a cyclical flurry of party 


“ A 1984 state constitutional amendment changed the term for 
state constitutional offices from two to four years, so Clinton's 
victory in 1986 meant he did not seek re-election until 1990. 
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building activity that abated following Clinton's restoration in 
1982, in the absence of competitive incentives for development.? 


As governor, Clinton made his presence felt on the national 
party scene. Following his initial re-election defeat in 1980, he 
flirted with a run for the vacant chairmanship of the Democratic 
National Committee before deciding to concentrate on reclaiming his 
Arkansas electoral base. He played an active role in the National 
Governors Association, serving as chair in 1986-87. Clinton 
figured prominently at the 1988 Democratic National Convention. He 
was the choice of the nominee-apparent, Massachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis, to deliver the nomination speech. 


In the mid-1980s, he was also a leader in the formation and 
development of the moderate, centrist Democratic Leadership 
Council, chairing the body in 1990-91. The DLC promoted itself as 
a battler for the ideological soul of the Democratic party. 
Perceiving the party as plagued by a radical, left-wing image and 
orientation, it undertook to move the party away from its leftist 
leanings back toward the center.® Clinton's identification with 
the Democratic Leadership Council provided the primary 
institutional foundation for his campaign claim to be a "New 
Democrat." Moreover, it has relevance for our subsequent 
consideration of the ideological dimension of his party leadership. 


Thus, well before his 1992 run for the party nomination, 
Clinton was a familiar figure in national party circles. Indeed, 
he demonstrated an extraordinary capacity to establish and maintain 
links to and commitments from a wide range of party notables. 


In sum, Clinton's background and experiences combined strong 
positive identifications with and orientations toward the 
Democratic party with partial exposure to a competitive partisan 
environment. They provided solid but incomplete preparation for 
his assumption of the presidential role of party leader. 


> See Harold F. Bass, Jr., and Andrew Westmoreland, "Parties 
and Campaigns in Contemporary Arkansas Politics," Arkansas 
Political Science Journal 5 (Winter 1984): 38-58. 


6 See Jon F. Hale, "The Institutionalization of a Party 


Faction: The Case of the Democratic Leadership Council," paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest Political Science 
Association, Chicago, IL, 18-20 April, 1991; "'New Politics' 
Liberals and 'DLC' Centrists: Factionalism in the Democratic Party, 
1968-1992," paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, IL, 3-6 September, 1992. 


Political Environment 


President Clinton faces a complex and contradictory political 
environment for party leadership. While in certain respects, 
circumstances are more favorable than they have been for his recent 
predecessors, perhaps even more formidable obstacles stand in his 
way. The latter call into question the contemporary efficacy of 
any president's party leadership. 


Clinton's popular vote totaled only forty-three percent, far 
short of a majority. Indeed, his was the smallest share of the 
popular vote achieved by the victor since Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 
Nevertheless, it provided him with a comfortable margin over his 
Republican opponent, President George Bush, at thirty-eight 
percent. In the Electoral College, Clinton carried thirty-two 
states plus the District of Columbia, for 370 electoral votes, 
versus Bush's eighteen states with 168 electoral votes. This 
electoral total placed him ahead of Truman (1948), Kennedy (1960), 
Nixon (1968), and Carter (1976), but behind Eisenhower (1952, 
1956), Johnson (1964), Nixon (1972), Reagan (1980, 1984), and Bush 
(1988). Thus, Clinton's election generated scant bases for an 
electoral mandate to fortify his leadership claims. 


Any discussion of the political environment confronting 
Clinton must address the Perot factor. Ross Perot's erratic and 
independent presidential candidacy enormously complicated the 
electoral arena in 1992, and his looming presence provides an 
ongoing challenge to Clinton's presidency. Having successfully 
undertaken the difficult challenge of ballot access, by late spring 
polls showed Perot to be the choice of about one-third of the 
electorate. He retreated from an active candidacy on the eve of 
the Democratic National Convention in July, only to resume his 
presidential campaign in September. On election day, while failing 
to carry any states and thus ineligible to receive electoral votes, 
he nevertheless received nineteen percent of the popular vote. 
This was the best showing by an independent since Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912. 


While Perot probably damaged Bush more, his strong ballot 
showing sabotaged Clinton's hopes for a popular vote majority 
conveying an electoral mandate. Since the election, Perot has 
remained highly visible, consistently criticizing Clinton and 
undermining Clinton's efforts to incorporate Perot's supporters 
into the Democratic electoral coalition. 


Additionally, the Perot phenomenon heightens issues that 
transcend the narrow issue of Clinton's performance as party leader 
and threaten the party system itself. The prospect of a Perot 
presidency without major party sanction nullifies the very notion 
of presidential party leadership. Short of that, Perot's 
impressive showing suggests that the major parties can no longer 
take for granted the support of contemporary mainstream 
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presidential voters. Long before 1992, modern American voters have 
been indicating their disinclination to make the enduring partisan 
attachments that their ancestors apparently did. Electoral 
dealignment, as demonstrated by declining partisanship in the 
electorate, diminishes the attraction of partisan appeals. 


The substantial increase of self-styled independents 
notwithstanding, within the constrained setting of two-party 
electoral competition, Clinton's Democrats continue to hold a 
narrow lead over their Republican counterparts. For the time 
being, they appear to have stabilized their plurality position and 
halted the steady encroachments of the Republicans during the 
decade of the 1980s. At the outset of the Clinton presidency, 
public support for the ruling Democratic party was at a two-decade 
high. 


Also more positively, Clinton's election ended twelve years of 
divided party government in Washington. For the first time since 
the Carter presidency (1977-1981), the same party controlled the 
White House and both houses of Congress. Divided party government 
has proven to be commonplace in the post-World War II era.® 


’ Leslie McAneny, "As Inauguration Nears, Democratic Party 
Riding High," The Gallup Poll Monthly (January 1993): 2-6. 


8 The era of divided government began with the off-year 


congressional elections of 1946, when the out-party Republicans 
captured control of both houses of Congress while Democrat Harry 
Truman occupied the White House. Since then, divided government 
has prevailed in fourteen Congresses: 1947-49 (Truman-D), 1955-57 
(Eisenhower-R), 1957-59 (Eisenhower-R), 1959-61 (Eisenhower-R), 
1969-71 Nixon-R), 1971-73 (Nixon-R), 1973-75 (Nixon, Ford-R), 1975- 
77 (Ford-R), 1981-83 (Reagan-R), 1983-85 (Reagan-R), 1985-87 
(Reagan-R), 1987-89 (Reagan-R), 1989-91 (Bush-R), 1991-93 (Bush-R). 
For most of the Reagan presidency (1981-1987), the Senate was also 
Republican while the House remained Democratic. In the 1986 
midterm elections, the Democrats recaptured the Senate. 

In turn, united party government has occurred in ten 
Congresses: 1949-51 (Truman), 1951-53 (Truman), 1953-55 
(Eisenhower), 1961-63 (Kennedy), 1963-65 (Kennedy-Johnson), 1965-67 
(Johnson), 1967-69 (Johnson), 1977-79 (Carter), 1979-81 (Carter), 
1993-95 (Clinton-D). In contrast, from 1900-1946, only three 
Congresses experienced divided government: 1911-13 (Taft-R), 1919- 
21 (Wilson-D), 1931-33 (Hoover-R). 

For extended discussions of divided government, see James L. 
Sundquist, "Needed: A Political Theory for the New Era of Coalition 
Government in the United States," Political Science Quarterly 103 
(Winter 1988-89): 613-636; Gary C. Jacobson, The Electoral Origins 
of Divided Government: Competition in U.S. House Elections, 1946- 
1988 (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1990; Gary W. Cox and Samuel Kernell, 
eds., The Politics of Divided Government (Boulder, CO: Westview, 
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Divided government severely compromises the exercise of 
presidential party leadership. Presidents facing opposing party 
majorities on Capitol Hill must subordinate party leadership to 
bipartisan legislative leadership in developing, submitting, 
lobbying for, and securing enactment of legislative proposals. 
Further, presidents anxious to accommodate opposition perspectives 
risk alienating partisan supporters. 


Bill Clinton does not face this particular dilemma. [In the 


wake of the November elections, Clinton's Democrats continued their 
Their margin in 

In the Senate, the 
though a subsequent 
fifty-six--forty-four, 


comfortable control of both houses of Congress. 
the House was 258-176-1, a loss of ten seats. 
balance remained fifty-seven--forty-three, 
special election has narrowed it to 
resulting in a one seat loss. 


However, united party government generates its own problems 
for presidential party leadership. Most notably, it establishes 
inflated and unrealistic expectations regarding party cohesion and 
discipline. American parties have never been models of 
responsibility. While they can and do move in that direction, 
aforementioned cultural and structural barriers preclude 
responsible party government. 


Table 1 
Gains and Losses in House and Senate 
in Presidential Election Years, 1944-1992 


Year President Party House (Majority?) Senate (Majority?) 


1944 
1948 
1952 
1956 
1960 
1964 
1968 
1972 
1976 
1980 
1984 
1988 
1992 


Roosevelt 
Truman 
Eisenhower 
Eisenhower 
Kennedy 
Johnson 
Nixon 
Nixon 
Carter 
Reagan 
Reagan 
Bush 
Clinton 


Democratic 
Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 


2 


OF OF WO 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Source: Congressional Quarterly, Guide _ to 
(Washington: Congressional Quarterly, inc., 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, various 
Quarterly Weekly Report, various issues. 


Congress, 3rd ed. 
1982), p. 896; 
issues; Congressional 


1991); and David R. Mayhew, Divided We Govern: Party Control, 
Congressional Lawmaking, and Investigations, 1946-1990 (New Haven: 
Yale, 1991); and Morris Fiorina, Divided Government (New York: 
Macmillan, 1992). 
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+75 
+22 
- 3 
-20 + 
+37 
+ 
+12 - 
+ 1 + 
+32 
+14 - 
- 3 - 
-10 
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Clinton campaigned on a theme of ending the gridlock generated 
by divided government. He promised that the election of a 
Democratic president sharing power with Democratic Congress would 
usher in an era of dramatic change in the political order. 
However, as Table 1 indicates, Clinton lacked presidential 
coattails. Indeed, the relative position of the Democrats in the 
House worsened, while the status quo prevailed in the Senate. 
Clinton's candidacy could not be credited by congressional 
Democrats as the key to their own electoral successes. This 
reality bodes ill for his legislative party leadership initiatives. 


Clinton inherited a Democratic party organization that had not 
elected a Democrat president since 1976. Ironically, out-party 
status appears to enhance the organizational vitality of the 
national party organization, while electoral victory typically 
detracts from it.” Under the able leadership of out-party chairs 
Charles Manatt, Paul Kirk, and Ron Brown, the national party had 
been revitalized. Beginning his tenure in 1989, Brown received 
particularly high marks for his stewardship." As noted below, 
Brown's strong presence at party headquarters continued to be felt 
throughout the general election campaign. Thus, Clinton began his 
presidency with a relatively strong national party organization. 


President-Party Relations 


In surveying and assessing the early returns on the general 
tone of president-party relations during the Clinton era, we will 
briefly consider the partisan dimensions of presidential public 
opinion support and legislative leadership. Then we will focus 
more fully on the less visible presidential interactions with the 
national party organization. 


In the arena of public opinion, Clinton has faltered. As a 
minority president, Clinton was vulnerable from the outset, and he 
did not receive the customary public opinion honeymoon accorded new 
presidents. Indeed, his popular support has declined since his 
inauguration. At the end of his first one hundred days, the Gallup 
Poll placed his job approval rating at fifty-five percent. Among 
the past nine presidents, only Ford (forty-seven percent) ranked 
lower at the comparable time. Clinton's corresponding disapproval 
rating, thirty-seven percent, was the highest. Not surprisingly, 
his fellow Democrats were strongly supportive, with eighty-two 
percent approving. Still, this level of partisan approval is below 


9 Harold F. Bass, Jr., "Presidential Responsibility for 
National Party Organization, 1945-1974," (Ph.D. diss., Vanderbilt 
University, 1978). 


10 See Martin F. Nolan, "Poise Under Pressure," Boston Globe, 
19 July 1992, 1. 
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the high point of all of his recent predecessors except Ford."' 
Clinton's inability to generate public support for his policies has 
been a major shortcoming of his presidential party leadership. 


Turning to party leadership in the congressional arena, 
Clinton has eagerly embraced this role. He has been frenetic in 
lobbying congressional Democrats on behalf of his’ policy 
initiatives, dealing extensively with both leadership and rank and 
file. In addition to frequent White House sessions and innumerable 
telephone conversations, Clinton has journeyed to Capitol Hill on 
several occasions to meet with his fellow partisans. Not since 
Lyndon Johnson has a president invested so much time and energy in 
courting Congress, and Clinton's approach so far has been far more 
partisan. 


As yet, the verdict is still out on Clinton's performance. 
The clearest outcome of his partisan style to date has been unified 
and unrelenting opposition of the Republican minority to the 
economic proposals that undergird his legislative agenda. Stalwart 
Republican opposition means that Clinton requires overwhelming 
support from his fellow Democrats to secure enactment. Thus far, 
it has been forthcoming, but by exceedingly narrow margins. 


For example, in the key May 27, 1993, vote on the 
administration-sponsored budget reconciliation bill, the House 
version passed 219-213, with thirty-eight Democrats defecting. 
When the Senate version came to a vote on June 25, Vice President 
Albert Gore cast the decisive vote in favor of the Clinton plan, 
breaking a forty-nine--forty-nine tie that saw six Democrats 
breaking ranks. When the House-Senate conference compromise 
approved by Clinton came to a vote on August 5, Clinton prevailed 
in the House by the even narrower margin of 218-216. The vote in 
the Senate the next day was a fifty-fifty tie, again necessitating 
Gore's vote to secure passage. 


Clinton's dependence on extraordinarily unified party support 
nas emboldened Capitol Hill Democrats to advance their own special 
interests in negotiations with the White House. The perception has 
developed that they, and not the president, hold the high cards. 
This situation is particularly acute in the Senate, where the 
Democratic margin is smaller and procedural rules provide the 
Republican minority with more power. Moreover, Clinton and his 
legislative liaison assistants have been criticized for tactical 
errors in dealing with the various factions that divide the 


" David W. Moore, "The First 100 Days: Clinton's Personal 
Popularity High," The Gallup Poll Monthiy (April 1993): 4-12; Bass, 
"The National Chairman Becomes President," 127, citing George C. 
Edwards III and Alec M. Gallup, "Twenty Five Years of Measuring 
Presidential Approval," The Gallup Poll Monthly (September 1990: 
14-15; The Gallup Poll Monthly 1989-91, various issues. 
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congressional Democrats, as well as for their inability to attract 
any bipartisan support. 


Clinton's shortcomings can be attributed in part to 
inexperience and lack of focus. In addition, he has simply 
blundered on occasion. His lack of an electoral mandate and 
unimpressive poll support are also contributing factors. Finally, 
the congressional Democrats are themselves awkwardly adjusting to 
the presence to a fellow partisan in the White House after twelve 
years of Republican rule. 


Still, aggregate figures portray a more optimistic picture. 
Four months into his’ presidency, Congressional Quarterly's 
presidential success study indicated that Democratic lawmakers were 
willing to support the president with their votes an impressive 
ninety-six percent of the time in the House and eighty-seven 
percent in the Senate. CQ's corresponding party unity study 
indicates that party unity is on the rise for both parties, with 
members supporting their party on about ninety percent of the 
partisan votes that are themselves becoming more frequent." 


With regard to  president-national party organization 
interactions, they typically center on the role assigned the 
national party chair in the presidential campaign and in subsequent 
presidential party management. A half-century ago, this role was 
central. Since then, it has receded to the periphery. 


The nomination campaign can set the stage for future 
interactions. Clinton's preconvention relations with the party 
organization were positive. He began his presidential quest with 
noteworthy support from the membership of the Democratic National 
Committee.'? When the campaign faltered in the wake of allegations 
involving womanizing and draft-dodging, the party chair, Ron Brown, 
offered reassurance.’* As the convention neared with Clinton in 
control of sufficient delegate support to guarantee his nomination, 
the party machinery embraced and accommodated him. For example, in 
the development of the party platform, Clinton's "New Democrat" 
centrist perspectives were clearly present, alongside more standard 
liberal planks.” 


' Jon Healey, "Clinton Struggles With Hill, But Still Gets His 
Way," Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 29 May 1993, 1335-36. 


'5 Robin Toner, "In a Small, but Select Poll, Clinton Is on 
Top," New York Times, 20 January 1992, Al4. 


% scott Shepard, "Worst Is Over for Clinton, Democratic Party 
Leader Believes," Atlanta Constitution, 5 February 1992, A4. 


'S Pear, Robert, "In a Final Draft, Democrats Reject a Part of 
Their Past," New York Times, 26 June 1992, Al3. 
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Traditionally, new party nominees initially asserted their 
leadership over the national party organization by designating 
their preference as national party chair. The national committee 
then met immediately following the nominating convention to ratify 
that choice, authorizing the new party chair to manage the upcoming 
general election campaign. This is no longer the case. Not since 
1972 has a Democratic presidential nominee exercised this selection 
prerogative. Indeed, the Democrats appear to be doing informally 
what their Republican counterparts have done through formal rules 
changes: setting the term of the national party chair to begin in 
January following the presidential election. Thus, nominee Clinton 
retained incumbent party chair Ron Brown for the fall campaign. 
Brown had received positive reviews for his leadership of the party 
during the Bush presidency, and his relations with the Clinton 
campaign had been very amicable. 


Similarly, not since 1968, when Hubert Humphrey's presidential 
campaign manager Lawrence O'Brien became party chair, has the 
campaign organization been integrated into the national party 
headquarters. Clinton maintained the modern pattern of separation. 
After the convention, the Clinton campaign organization, managed by 
David Wilhelm, maintained its separate identity from that of the 
national party. The national party's primary contributions to the 
fall campaign were in the areas of fund raising, where it proved 
spectacularly successful,’ and voter registration."’ 


Shortly after the victorious election, the DNC assumed 
additional financial responsibilities for the Clinton campaign by 
placing about five hundred Clinton campaign staff members on its 
temporary payroll." Subsequently, the DNC sponsored a 
controversial job fair, inviting lobbyists, special interests, 
unions, and corporations to consider the credentials of the now- 
unemployed Clinton campaign workers.’ For veteran party 


'6 Helen Dewar, Ruth Marcus, and Charles R. Babcock, "Democrats 
Raised $10.1 Million in July," Washington Post, 8 August 1992, AQ; 
Michael Abramowitz and Charles R. Babcock, "DNC Leads Again in Fund 
Raising," Washington Post, 5 October 1992, A7; Charles R. Babcock, 
"Democrats Outrun GOP in Recent Fund-Raising," Washington Post, 30 
October 1992, A25. 


Gwen Ifill, "At Jackson's Behest, Clinton Kicks Off Voter 
Drive," New York Times, 13 September 1992, AQ. 


‘8 John E. Yang and Charles R. Babcock, "Pay for Clinton 
Workers," Washington Post, 12 November 1992, A12. 


19 Lloyd Grove, "The Democrats' Unemployment Line: Hundreds of 
Jobless Clintonites Queue Up for Work," Washington Post, 3 February 
1993, Cl; "DNC Denies Conflicts of Interest in Job Fair," Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette, 3 February 1993, 4A. 
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organization activists and observers, this is a fascinating turn of 
events. Once, the national party organization claimed prolific 
government patronage in the wake of electoral victory. With 
patronage resources now vastly diminished, and the national party 
organization denied direct access to the remainder, it undertakes 
job placement activities for the campaign faithful in the private 
sector. 


After the election, Clinton rewarded Chairman Brown for his 
impressive performance by moving him into the Cabinet as Secretary 
of Commerce. During the first half of the twentieth century, 
several party chairs simultaneously held the Cabinet position of 
Postmaster General, whence they integrated the party's interests 
with those of the administration in attending to presidential party 
management.°*° While the Cabinet assignments to other offices for 
national party chairs occasionally still occurs, the simultaneous 
holding of two positions does not.?' Thus, Brown vacated the 
chairmanship to enter the Cabinet. 


Clinton's choice as Brown's successor was his campaign 
manager, David Wilhelm, and the Democratic National Committee 
routinely ratified that decision. The choice of Wilhelm 
reinforced the venerable tradition of naming the campaign manager 
as national party chair. This once commonplace practice indulged 
in by the likes of William McKinley, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin 
Roosevelt, had been largely abandoned in the past half-century. 
George Bush reinvigorated it with his 1989 designation of Lee 
Atwater. Wilhelm is in the Atwater mold in two other noteworthy 
respects. The first is his youth. At thirty-six, he is a year 


20 George Cortelyou (R, appointed in 1905); Will Hays (R, 
1921); James Farley (D, 1933); and Robert Hannegan (D, 1945) all 
retained the party chairmanship upon becoming Postmaster General. 
Frank Walker (D, 1943) reversed the process when, while serving as 
Postmaster General, he took on the additional title of national 
party chair. Two other campaign party chairs became postmaster 
general but resigned the party post: Frank Hitchcock (R, 1909), and 
Arthur Summerfield (R, 1953). 


¢1 In 1949, President Truman named his Democratic party chair, 
Senator J. Howard McGrath, Attorney General. Following the 1970 
congressional elections, President Nixon designated the Republican 
party chair, Representative Rogers Morton, Secretary of the 
Interior. 


22 Gwen Ifill, "Democrats Get a New Chairman, and a Warning," 
New York Times, 22 January 1993, Al13; Thomas B. Edsell, "New 
Democratic Chief Stresses Work Ahead," Washington Post, 22 January 
E993, AG. 
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younger than was Atwater, previously one of the youngest in 
memory.** The second is his vocation as a professional political 
consultant, representing a new wave in American politics, 
supplanting old-style party bosses in managing campaigns. 


During Wilhelm's brief tenure to date, he has established and 
linked party building and providing political support for the 
president as his major priorities.° Wilhelm enthusiastically 
advocates utilizing modern technologies in his party building 
efforts, seeking to "apply new techniques to old ways of building 
a party."*° He has sought to position the DNC as "the principal 
vehicle for how President Clinton can communicate beyond the 
beltway."*? To this end, the DNC has attempted to mobilize public 
support for the president's legislative initiatives.* 


Key considerations in assessing White House-national party 
organization interactions are the access afforded the national 
party chair to the president and the national party's role in 
presidential politics. Fifty years ago, the national party chair 
typically served as the president's chief political lieutenant. 
Since the inception of the modern White House Office under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, White House staff assistants have 


*3 Dean Burch (R, 1964) and Fred Harris (D, 1968) were also 
thirty-seven when elected. 


¢4 See Robert Agranoff, "The New Style of Campaigning: The 
Decline of Party and the Rise of Candidate-Centered Technology," in 
The New Style of Election Campaigns, 2nd ed., ed. Robert Agranoff 
(Boston: Holbrook, 1976), 3-47. 


* Gwen Ifill, "New Party Chairman Planning to Look Beyond 
Washington," New York Times, 16 January 1993, A1l4; "DNC Chief Says 
Party Must Build," Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 22 January 1993, 5A; 
Dan Balz, "New DNC Chief Intends to Build on Clinton Win," 
Washington Post, 14 March 1993, Al14; Rhodes Cook, "DNC Under 
Wilhelm: Seeking a New Role," Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, 13 March 1993, 634. 


26 Steven V. Roberts, "The Selling of the President," U.S. News 
& World Report, 22 February 1993, 30. 


27 Ifill, "New Party Chairman," New York Times, i6 January 
1993, Al4. 


*8 Paul West, "DNC Scurries to Push Agenda for Clinton," 
Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 14 March 1993, 15A; Mitchell Locin, "To 
Push Clinton's Programs, Democrats Take Cue from Campaign, Chicago 
Tribune, 14 April 1993, 15; Terry Lemons, "DNC's Smith at Clinton's 
Side in Yet Another Political Battle," Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 
30 July 1993, 17A. 
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supplanted the party chair in the management of party affairs and 
the conduct of political operations.°* 


On the eve of his election as party chair, Wilhelm indicated 
that he would attend the White House morning staff meetings each 
day and work closely with Rahm Emanuel, the White House political 
director.*° He also participates in a daily 5:00 P.M. meeting in 
the Ward Room of the White House mess where the president's top 
political advisers and agents evaluate the political scene in light 
of their goal, in Emanuel's words, "to make Clinton the first 
Democratic president since Roosevelt to be re-elected."*! 
Structurally, like his modern predecessors, Clinton has organized 
the White House as the central location for presidential party 
management. While Wilhelm is not serving as the president's 
primary political operative, nevertheless he is more prominently 
positioned than most of his recent counterparts. 


A traditional presidential prerogative in party organization 
relations has been to place personal loyalists in key staff 
positions at the party headquarters to attend to presidential 
interests. Clinton built on this convention when he named longtime 
aide Craig Smith as the national committee's political director. 


Thus, Clinton's party relations to date have been relatively 
congenial. Certainly, he has both sought and relied on his fellow 
Democrats in pursuit of popular and congressional support. Under 
his leadership, the national party organization's role in 
presidential politics is well above the modern norm. 


The Ends of Party Leadership 
From a presidential party leadership perspective, one of 


candidate Bill Clinton's most intriguing aspects was his self- 
identification as a "New Democrat." He entered the presidential 


29 See Roger G. Brown and Carolyn R. Thompson, "Management of 
Political Functions in the Eisenhower White House: An 
Organizational Perspective," paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, Washington, DC, 2-5 
September, 1993. 


30 Thomas B. Edsell, "Clinton Team Assumes Control of DNC 
Today," Washington Post, 21 January 1993, A7. 


31 william Safire, "Who's Got Clout," New York Times Magazine, 
20 June 1993, 27-28. 


32 Thomas H. Moore, "Clinton Endorses Wilhelm for DNC 


Chairmanship," Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 16 January 
1993, 148; Rex Nelson, "Craig Smith Bids Adieu for D.C., Where DNC 


Calls, Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 19 February 1993, 4B. 
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campaign as an avowed centrist, seeking to lead his fellow 
Democrats back into the moderate mainstream of American politics. 
Presumably, as president he would make use of his "bully pulpit" to 
redefine and redirect the party. 


In the wake of his declaration of candidacy, events have 
conspired to impede this endeavor. In the preconvention campaign, 
the Clinton rival who personified the traditional, liberal 
Democratic image, Tom Harkin, failed to catch fire. In turn, Paul 
Tsongas, who outflanked Clinton on the center-right, achieved 
conspicuous early success. These developments encouraged Clinton 
to pursue his opening to the left, thereby successfully securing 
crucial delegate support for his nomination. Subsequently, the 
independent Perot candidacy altered the anticipated electoral 
equation and preempted some of Clinton's projected appeal to 
centrist voters, forcing him to rely essentially on the core 
Democratic party constituency that remained on the left of the 
political spectrum. Still, he never abandoned his "New Democrat" 
theme. To the contrary, it remained an integral part of his 
campaign rhetoric and contributed to his general election victory. 


Since his Inauguration, Clinton has been ineffective in 
articulating his new vision for the Democratic party. As such, he 
has been unable to impose it on the party. This shortcoming is of 
no small consequence. His reelection prospects may well hinge on 
his capacity to do so. 


Clinton's Party Leadership in Comparative Perspective 


Assessing the early returns on Bill Clinton's presidential 
party leadership, we find him holding strongly positive partisan 
orientations as president. He shares them most clearly with recent 
predecessors Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John Kennedy, Gerald 
Ford, Ronald Reagan, and George Bush. Toward the other end of the 
spectrum reside Dwight Eisenhower, Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, 
and Jimmy Carter. 


Roosevelt and Johnson operated within the most favorable 
political environments for party leadership. At the other extreme, 
Nixon and Ford faced the most unfavorable circumstances. Clinton 
belongs with the rest between the two poles, but leaning in the 
less favorable direction. 


Clinton's intraparty relations have been generally positive, 
placing him once again in the company of Roosevelt, Truman, 
Kennedy, Ford, Reagan, and Bush. In contrast, Johnson, Nixon, and 
Carter all experienced and contributed to rather antagonistic 
intraparty relations. Eisenhower occupies an ambiguous position 
somewhere between, but leaning toward the positive pole. 


Few presidents have undertaken to offer a transforming vision 
for party leadership. Roosevelt most clearly succeeded, with the 
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New Deal, and Johnson merits recognition for articulating the Great 
Society in muted partisan terms. In contrast, Eisenhower was 
unable to express effectively his definition of or commitment to 
what he called Modern Republicanism. So far, Clinton is more akin 
to Eisenhower. Still, in comparatively evaluating his party 
leadership, he stands out by merely proclaiming his commitment. 


The first term example of earlier twentieth century Democratic 
president affords Clinton an attractive party leadership model to 
emulate. Like Clinton, Woodrow Wilson entered office as a minority 
president, having triumphed in a three-way race in 1912. 
Nevertheless, he ably led loyal Democratic majorities in Congress 
to enact the New Freedom, a substantial progressive legislative 
agenda. He went on to secure re-election narrowly in a more 
conventional contest in 1916. 


Returning to the present, Clinton's first few months in the 
White House find the president frustrated in his party leadership 
role. Having eagerly and energetically espoused it, he has failed 
to mobilize popular support, despite an extraordinary effort to 
that end undertaken by the Democratic National Committee. His 
noteworthy successes in Congress have overcome implacable 
Republican opposition and damaging Democratic defections. He has 
paid a high price for the party support that has been forthcoming, 
with many legislators coming on board only after exacting their 
pound of presidential flesh. At this writing, in the wake of his 
narrow and perhaps Pyrrhic budget victory, he is discovering new 
virtue in bipartisanship.* 


Can a contemporary president establish and maintain potent 
party leadership amid internal role conflict, ineffective sanctions 
to enforce party discipline, and declining party identification in 
the electorate? Franklin Roosevelt set the standard for modern 
presidents as party leaders, and even he experienced prominent 
failures. His successors have fallen well short. Clinton appears 
poised to swell the ranks of presidents at the second level who 
have willingly embraced the role but have failed to surmount the 
formidable obstacles placed in their way by an inhospitable 
political environment. 


33 Wilson's party leadership proved less felicitous in his 
second term. The Democrats lost control of Congress in the 1918 
midterm elections. Wilson proved incapable of dealing effectively 
with the opposition Republican majority, and his presidency ended 
in failure. 


34 Tom Raum, "Clinton Calls for End to Partisan Rancor," 


Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, 10 August 1993, 1A. 
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In contemporary formulations of liberal political theory -- as diverse as those of Nozick, Sandel, and 
Cohen -- the notion of ’self-ownership’ has been appearing with some regularity. Self-ownership, or 
one of its cognates such as self-possession, appears to convey something of the liberal understanding 
of the reflective nature of individual autonomy. Thus, in rehearsing the state of liberal theory, 
Parekh (1992:162) can observe that 


In one form or another the idea of self-ownership is ... inherent in the liberal 
conception of the individual. Since individuals are defined as choosers, they must 
obviously be separated from their choices, including their values, goals and ways of 
life, raising the question as to how they are related to them. Again, in the kind of 
society imagined by the liberal, individuals must be able to alienate their labour, 
capacities and skills without alienating themselves and becoming another’s property 
during the period of alienation. They must therefore be separated from them, and the 
consequent self-bifurcation or inner duality raises the question of the nature of the 
self’s relationship with them. Individuals’ capacities, qualities of character, deepest 
beliefs, goals, loyalties and allegiances obviously cannot be conceived as their modes 
of being, their ways of existing for themselves and for others, but only as their 
properties, as their primary or secondary qualities rather than the constituents of their 
innermost being or substance. For the liberal the individual is a ’master’ of himself 
or herself, owning his or her body and having proprietary rights over its constituents. 
As such, individuals’ lives are their own to do what they like with, and the products 
of their labour are theirs to enjoy as they please. They relate to their thoughts, 
feelings, opinions, rights and so on in similarly proprietary terms, and define liberty, 
equality, justice and obligation accordingly. 


Now, in accounting for the historical origins of liberalism (or variously liberal democracy or liberal 
individualism), together with its foundational notion of self-ownership, some reference is typically 
made to the political and intellectual turmoil of mid-seventeenth-century England. Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704) usually figure most prominently. Hobbes, though he uses 
no notion of self-ownership explicitly, can be cited for counselling the act of psychological 
’appropriation’ through which, as a matter of identity, individual agency brings the Leviathan to life. 
Locke is even more forthcoming with his memorable formulation to the effect that every man has a 
property in his own person. Defenders and critics of liberalism are then left to jostle over the 
intentions and meanings of these theorists, and trade interpretations: liberal, conservative, atomistic, 
bourgeois, possessive individualist, absolutist, patriarchical, and so on. 

In this paper, I want to pursue the seventeenth-century English usage of the notion of self- 
ownership, or as it was typically rendered, ’selfe propriety’, but depart from the canonical figures of 
Hobbes and Locke. More specifically, I want to discuss the place of the notion of ’selfe propriety’ in 
the arguments of one of the leaders of the Leveller movement during the English Civil War, namely 
Richard Overton (fl. 1640-60). In doing so, I hope to contribute modestly to the study of the history 
of ideas by shedding light on a figure otherwise left in the shadows cast by the canon. Moreover, I 
hope to raise the possibility that from its intellectual inception, liberalism has had proponents who 
were not merely, as critics maintain conservative, atomistic, bourgeois, possessive individualist, 
absolutist, sexist, and so on. 

Regrettably, most of the events of Overton’s life are lost in obscurity, and much of what little 
is known is rooted in slim circumstantial evidence or is frankly speculative. He flourished during one 
of the most turbulent and revolutionary periods in English history, when the religious, political, and 
economic world was theoretically, if not altogether practically, ‘turned upside down’. The 


significance of the changes wrought during the period 1640-60, variously described as the ‘English 
Revolution’, the ‘Puritan Revolution’, the ‘English Civil War(s)’, and the ‘Interregnum’, remains a 
matter of considerable dispute, as does the identification of central causes. To put these matters 
minimally, strenuously contested religious controversies (the doctrinal and liturgical struggles of 
godliness contra idolatry) became intertwined with practical disputes over political institutional and 
constitutional matters (liberty contra tyranny) and economic organization (the theory and practice of 
the market economy contra monopolistic traditional policies and assumptions). This was not (or not 
merely) a bourgeois assault on a feudal aristocracy so much as the disintegration of the ruling elites 
along various lines of religious, economic, and political differences. An initially conservative, 
limited, and ambition-driven reaction by some of the great nobles to the policies of Charles I (1600- 
49, ruled: 1625-49), gradually grew, through the course of the war, into the project of the people of 
lower social status with more radical intentions. Lower class radicalism forced the destruction of the 
Monarchy and the House of Lords and a re-alignment of the ruling elite factions. The result was a 
new combination of nominally liberal but often repressive institutional and legal arrangements and the 
creation of a space for bourgeois capitalism. 

Coming into prominence during the pivotal years of the English Revolution, the Leveller 
movement was a spirited combination of pamphleteering, organization, and activism on behalf of 
radically liberal and egalitarian principles. On Aylmer’s (1975:9) view, “it is no misnomer to call 
them the first democratic political movement in modern history." Of the Levellers, Overton was 
perhaps the "most systematic and cogent writer", find Hépfl and Thompson (1979:940), submitting 
"the best statements of the Leveller case", suggests Tuck (1979:149). 

I focus on what is perhaps Overton’s most theoretically explicit and rigorous work, namely, 


An Arrow Against All Tyrants And Tyranny, shot from the prison of New-gate into the Prerogative 


Bowels of the Arbitrary House of Lords, and all other Usurpers and Tyrants whatsoever (10 Oct., 
1646). In filling out the reasoning of An Arrow, I shall tap the pithy formulations and arguments 


scattered throughout several other pointedly titled pamphlets (widely agreed to be Overton’s), both 
before and after An Arrow.’ 

Overton’s pamphlets belong in a literary environment framed by several crucial conditions: 
the typographical revolution, the Puritan encouragement of the personal use of the bible, widening 
literacy, and the temporary cessation of effective censorship. Significantly, Overton’s texts also 
reflect a pronounced linguistic, conceptual, and rhetorical self-consiousness. In the hands of Overton 
(and the other Levellers) the literary form of the tract was wielded like a weapon. The Leveller’s 
belief in the power of the written word to effect socio-political change non-violently, is nowhere 
better exemplified than in An Arrow. Attentive to the physical analogy between arrow and argument, 
I propose to discuss An Arrow in three thematic sub-sections. In the first, I examine the nature of the 
argumentative arrow, and its conceptual arrowhead, namely, ‘self-propriety,’. Overton wrote with 
the awareness that since the process of thought coalesces around organizing concepts he should 
attempt to provide his readers not merely with arguments but with definitive, even axiomatic, notions. 
As he explained, "I shal commit the premisses to your deliberate thoughts" (An Arrow, 1968 
[1646:16]). Selfe propriety was Overton’s first premisss. In the second section, the historical and 
generic target(s) at which Overton fired An Arrow are identified. Finally, in the third section, an 
attempt is made to delineate the vision of humane political possibilities Overton thought he was 
defending or advancing. 


1. AN ARROW OF SELF-PROPRIETY 
In the case of an actual fired arrow, the target is pierced first by the barbed tip. Just so with 
Overton’s literary Arrow, the reader is meant to be pricked by the pointed assertion of its opening 
words: 
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To every Individuall in nature, is given an individuall property by nature, not to be 
invaded or usurped by any for every one as he is himselfe, so he hath a selfe 
propriety, else could he not be himselfe, and on this no second may presume to 
deprive any of, without manifest violation and affront to the very principles of nature, 
and of the Rules of equity and justice between man and man; mine and thine cannot 
be, except this be: No man hath power over my rights and liberties, and I over no 
mans; I may be but an Individuall, enjoy my selfe and my selfe propriety, and may 
write my selfe no more then my selfe, or presume any further; if I doe, I am an 
encroacher & an invader upon an other mans Right, to which I have no Right. For by 
naturall birth, all men are equally and alike borne to like propriety, liberty and 
freedome, and as we are delivered of God by the hand of nature into this world, every 
one with a naturall, innate freedome and propriety (as it were writ in the table of 
every mans heart, never to be obliterated) even so are we to live, every one equally 
and alike to enjoy his Birth-right and priviledge; (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:3]). 


Through the course of this chapter I shall endeavour to unpack this passage. An appropriate place to 
begin is with Overton’s philosophical anthropology. 

The Self 
It is certainly the case that their religious background was crucial to the development of the Levellers’ 
views. This is no less true of Overton, who was familiar with continental “Anabaptism’ and a 
member of the English General Baptists. The immediate fruit of Overton’s reflection on Anabaptism 
was Man’s Mortalitie, in which he advanced a doctrine heretical to the Church of England, namely, 
mortalism. According to Overton, secular and Christian thinking alike believe in the dualistic 
"Soulary fancy" (Mortalitie, 1968:13) of an immortal soul separate from the perishable body. In his 
view, this fancy was a hypostatized classical Greek and heathen philosophical invention which had 
become regrettably incorporated into Christian, non-scriptural doctrine. 

To challenge this dualistic conception of man was to ignore the entire series of ontological 
dualisms which the properly subordinating soul/body relationship to exemplify. It was to knock at the 
foundation stone upon which the Christian edifice of moralized dichotomies had been erected through 
correspondences: flame/wood, candle/lantern, rider/horse, mistress/servant, husband/wife, Adam/Eve, 
tenant/house, body/garment, body/grave, King/kingdom, King/subject, God/man, Christ/church, and 
so on. Such pairings, taken for granted in political, domestic, and personal reality, exhibit no ‘proper 
subordination’ for Overton. 

Now, in coming to terms with Mortalitie, scholars have tended to regard the text either as a 
statement of longstanding albeit heterodox belief, or as a model of modern rationalism. In fact, both 
assessments are correct. Overton’s mortalist and unitary philosophical anthropology was the 
conscious re-assertion of certain traditional religious heresies (namely, Thnetopsychism) made 
available after the Reformation, precisely because they were consistent with a sceptical response to the 
philosophically unintelligible and experentially non-resonant in orthodox Christianity. Overton’s 
thinking was not only ‘spiritual’ (scriptural) but ‘carnal’, that is, rationally experimental, or 
experiential. Confused and dismayed by the doctrinal squabbling and activist violence that marked 
the age of the Reformation, Overton was cast upon an ‘inward religion’. Detached from the 
prevailing institutions of theological order, he found himself free not only to engage in the personal 
reading of scripture but also to reflect upon the systematic dismantling of the Elizabethan World- 
Picture of cosmic harmony occurring in his day, at the hands of Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), 
Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), and others. Overton, for his part, attached the notion of the mortality of 
the human person to a unitary, and elementally materialist understanding of existence. 

The most significant implication of Overton’s philosophical anthropology, for my purposes, is 


that it makes the unitary, mortal, human individual the subject and agent of ethics. The realization 
that human beings live embedded in one present reality provokes a heightened attentiveness to the 
possibilities and vulnerabilities of finite, physical existence shorn of ready access to a saving absolute. 
The human individual is the fundamental unit of ethical reality, and a unitary unit. In Overton’s 
thinking, this nominalism issued in a reluctance to let the parts be swallowed up by some whole, 
however aesthetically grand, unified, and harmonious. It entailed that individual ethical conscience be 
set against the moralized Great Chain of Being. With Overton’s concern for the whole, mortal self in 
view, we can turn to the other half of the notion of ‘self-propriety’, namely the meaning of 
property/propriety. 

Property 
‘Property’ or ‘propriety’ (and their spelling variants) share the Latin root proprietat-em, a noun of 
quality from proprius meaning own or proper. In seventeenth-century England, ‘property’ was a 
powerful word. Its constitutional meaning and significance was a central topic of debate between the 
Royalists and the Parliamentarians from the first decades.? Both agreed that legal protection of 
‘property’ was fundamental to the public good, but there the similarities ended. Royalists tended to 
assert that the realm and the crown were by divine-right the king’s inherited and absolute property.’ 
They attributed a full property right exclusively to the King, and maintained that all other persons 
enjoy only the conditional right of ownership and use, i.e. ‘fee’ (feudum) in real property but not full 
dominion (plenum dominum or allodium). Hence the King could legitimately tax as he saw 
necessary.* As early as 1610, Parliamentarians, in contrast, insisted that the King did not have any 
unconditional prerogative over the property of Englishmen. On the contrary the Englishman has an 
absolute property in his goods (and even in his lawful and free trade or occupation), which he enjoys 
as a matter of legal right and inheritance. Crucially, in 1628, the Lower House, claimed that every 
free man had a full and absolute property in goods and estates, and opposed Charles I’s extra- 
parliamentary taxation on that ground.° 

At mid-century, then, ‘property’ was a contested term, with Parliamentarian and Royalist 
authors alike having to define their usage explicitly. As Richards et al. (1981:33) note, "When uses 
of property in seventeenth-century discussions are examined, the modern reader is struck by the care 
each writer took to define this powerful word." ° I would like to suggest that in the seventeenth- 
century, the word ‘property/propriety’ understood as that which was properly one’s own, 
corresponded to the Latin suum in the natural law theories of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and Samuel 
Pufendorf (1632-94).’ That is, property encompassed and connected the age-old idiomatic triad of 
goods: ‘life, liberty, and property’, through its range of meanings: essential quality, abstract right, 
and physical property. 

First, and most broadly, since the fourteenth-century, ‘property’ (and since the mid-fifteenth 
century, ‘propriety’) had the meaning of ‘an essential or distinctive quality’. As an element in Puritan 
vocabulary, ‘property’ (and ‘properties’, in contrast to mere ‘attributes’) denoted the constitutively 
essential, defining (and typically God-given) quality of the identity of something which is inalienable 
or incommunicable. Thus for example, the incommunicable nature of God and His qualities could be 
referred to as ’properties’, and likewise man’s divinely-ordained nature.* Or again, the names Adam 
(who in the Garden of Eden enjoyed a uniquely unmediated access to the nature of things in reality) 
assigned to things could be taken to be innate descriptions of their nature or property.’ 

Second, property also encompassed the notions of absolute ‘right’ or ‘liberty’. This usage 
drew on medieval understandings which often took ‘property’ to be synomous with a personal ‘right’ 
or ‘liberty’ which cannot be legitimately ignored or contravened except by consent. It revised 
medieval notions, however, in claiming to stipulate a ‘highest right’. The medieval use of property 
qua right was not that of an exclusive claim to control, use, and consume a given object. On the 
contrary, medieval property allowed for shared rights and ostensibly multiple ownership. Through 
the course of the mid-seventeenth-century, this inclusionary notion came to be replaced by a new 
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(initially royalist) understanding of property qua ‘highest right’, according to Aylmer (1980:92). As 
such, property could refer to rights and liberties extending beyond those of actual ownership of 
physical property. In short, then, as Pocock (1975:56) duly stresses, "The point is that property was 
a juridical term before it was an economic one, it meant that which was properly one’s own, that to 
which one properly had a claim, and words such as proprium and proprietas were applied as much to 
the right as to the thing, and to many things as well as the means of sustenance or production."”® 

Thirdly, ‘property’ had the meaning we currently associate with it, namely, tangible or 
intangible external and typically marketable things themselves, e.g., goods, estates, riches, land, 
capital, possessions, to which ownership rights of control and dispensation are held to apply. 

Self-Propriety 
Overton’s usage of ‘self-propriety’ incorporates all three meanings of ‘property’ in varying ways. 
Indeed, the definitional triad of property -- ‘life, liberty, and property’ -- itself appears repeatedly and 
insistently in Overton’s pamphlets in helpful variations.’ Recall, once again, the opening words of 
An Arrow.” In this passage Overton descends, I submit, through an ethical hierarchy of ‘property’, 
beginning with the essential reality and normative authenticity of inner-directed individual ‘life’ 
(including conscience and limbs) given by God via Nature. From there one proceeds to the protection 
of outward ‘liberty’ of the person from external intrusions and cruelties. Finally, from individual life 
and liberty are derived the explanation for and justification of private ‘property’. 

In the first place, interpreting Genesis 2:7, Overton suggests that God (or God through 
Nature) gave human beings the "property of life", the essential characteristic of animation."? Life is 
the discrete, particular, essential, and incommunicable quality of individual existence. It involves the 
conscious and conscientious use of one’s mental faculties and physical capacities. Crucially, 
conscience is specific to each individual, hidden from others, and open only to God (on the Day of 
Judgment). Since one is individually responsible before God one must exercise one’s conscience for 
one’s self. Finally, such inner autonomy involves the ownership of mind and thoughts, through a 
measure of reflectivity. These several implications warrant elaboration. 

Protestantism adhered to an individualized conception of the relationship between human 
beings and God, which entailed that human beings be soul-wise, i.e., be concerned about their 
spiritual self-presentation, and accordingly engage in self-examination. Proceeding from this 
conception, Overton recognized and placed beyond human evaluation the impenetrable reality of the 
human interiority or “conscience.” To accommodate the real but opaque human conscience within the 
world of human affairs, priority must be given to the inviolability of self-possession. Overton's 
highly internalized form of radical religion demanded an inner self of privileged authenticity. 

Man is a unitary, conscientious, responsible being. Consequently, all individuals need 
(indeed have a duty, to which we will return below) to act on their own understanding, according to 
their own conscience. They must be free to go “walking after the light God hath given them."™ 
Overton’s characterization of acting on inward illumination is not simply equivalent to making a 
secular choice. Still, in Overton’s usage there is little sense of the presence of God in the ethical 
aspect of ‘conscience’. In most Puritan and radical religious pamphlets the mood is one of 
immediacy. The author typically claims either to be speaking the words of God or seeing the 
Providential presence of God in the world. Overton’s texts, in contrast, have a mood of distance. 
The human relationship to God is more obscure, skeptical, and temporally removed. There is, that 
is, little if any sense of the individual pursuing a vocation given by God, or of being God’s 
instrument. The activities and prolific spontaneity of the human individual are not reduced to the 
immediacy and charisma of the Holy Spirit. Until the indefinite future Day of Judgment, Nature 
rules the day and conscience may be said to depend on reasoned choice and reflection upon the 
principles engraven in every man’s heart by Nature. 

To exercise ownership over one’s own mind means to not be possessed by, nor unreflectively 
obedient to, the instructions of the prevailing ecclesiastical authorities. Protestantism had initiated 
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shifts from institutional authority to the scriptura sola, and further from ecclesiastical authority to 
empirical evidence and experience. Overton, for his part, was no spokesman for Puritan bibliolatry. 
The dead letter can only be made living Word through interpretive and skeptical renewal. In this 
regard, Overton evinces a keen awareness of the flexibility of interpretation, and the dangers of 
literalness. Biblical parables and allegories are not to be taken at their "literall sence", but understood 
as “Metaphor" for their "Morall"."*° 

The considerable tensions within religion and between religion and politics, which 
dominated Overton’s age, forced upon him and others, the construal of the problems of religious and 
moral life as problems for the individual ethical subject. Human beings must be free to exercise 
conscience and engage in ethical choice based on personal experience and experiment. They must be 
free to be "fully perswaded in their owne mindes" (A Remonstrance, 1934b:362 [1646:12]). Thus, 
casuistry, the priestly application of moral calculations to complex cases on behalf of others, is to be 
repudiated. Rather, biblical authority and pre-existent models become the substance for personal self- 
fashioning. The practical demands of religion are to be open to philosophical gloss and experiential 
evaluation. For Overton, the dictum of skeptical mental self-possession was simple enough, though 
not so obvious that it is not worth reminding his readers: one is not "bound to beleeve that, for which 
there is no sense nor reason" (Mortalitie, 1968:31). Self-propriety entails owning one’s thoughts. Its 
opposite is to be possessed by a thought, emotion, fear or fancy of the mind, to be under a kind of 
psychological compulsion. Overton regarded the belief in an immortal soul as just such an instance of 
the dogmatic and incredulous hypostatization of a particular invention of imagination. Overton 
further surmised that such doctrines are psychologically possessive because they effectively assuage 
uncertainty and impatience with the human condition: "This premissed, Hell and Damnation not yet; 
well might ignorance straine it self into such incertaine conceits about the place of it’s Being, and it 
not as yet" (Mortalitie, 1968:39). In his view, one must accept a skeptical measure of ignorance. 
Speculative dogma must not be allowed to masquerade as cognitive certainty. The demanding desire 
to be possessed by truth can be self-defeating. 

Overton regards self-propriety as a vital aspect of personal autonomy and hence of human 
dignity. As he puts it, in the opening passage of An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]): "every one as he is 
himselfe, so he hath a selfe-propriety, else could he not be himselfe." To be human is to make 
choices. To treat others as human is to be content to allow others to make their own choices. 
Without inward autonomy, i.e., without forming opinions, adopting beliefs, making judgments, and 
taking choices, human beings are unable to realise and take responsibility for their ethical practices 
outwardly. 

In sum, then, Overton’s philosophical anthropology incorporates the traditional dispositional 
or teleological account of conscience which held that the human mind was graced with certain divine 
ideas of the good etc., in a new conception of conscience (or mind) as a non-dispositional power of 
judgment (or blank slate). Self-propriety signals the reality of the sovereign individual conscience 
deliberating upon the individual’s own actions in a way which is radically subjective from the 
perspective of external authority. 

To have the possession of ‘life’, then, is to be a discrete and unique being standing in a 
personal relationship to God. It is to be endowed with personhood and a reflective conscience. Now, 
this internal first meaning of ‘property’ as ‘life’ (involving conscience, life, and limbs) is 
complemented by an external second meaning of property as the personal right to ‘liberty’."° To 
return to the opening passage of An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]), the use of self-propriety to characterize 
the inner autonomy of the individual issues in the implication that "on this no second may presume to 
deprive any of." A movement occurs from self-propriety gua inner phenomenon to the externally 
oriented meaning of self-propriety qua natural right to non-interference. Conscience operationalized 
is consent. The valuation of the reality of the category of the ‘inward’ exerts itself upon ‘outward’ 
reality in the form of the construction and defence of the political category of the inviolably ‘private’. 
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Overton’s understanding of the unitary individual becomes the anthropological basis for his 
ethical and political arguments that the individual must have control over his mind and body. His 
defence of individual freedom and bodily concreteness becomes, that is, the irreducible basis for 
ethical discourse against the coercive claims of external collective organizations. As he put it to his 
would-be gaolers in refusing to walk himself to their prison: "My Leggs were borne as free as the rest 
of my Body, and therefore I scorne that Leggs, or Armes, or hands of mine should do them any 
villeine-Service, for as I am a Freeman by birth, so I am resolved to live and dye, both in heart word 
and deed, in substance and in shew" (The Complaint, 1934c:381-2 [1647:9-10]). 

Self-propriety symbolizes the claim that some matters belong by inalienable right to the inner 
tribunal of individual conscience. In effect, Overton invokes and coopts the Independent principle of 
Christian liberty for liberal ends. ‘Christian liberty’ conventionally entailed the individualistic 
freedom from interference from earthly powers for the believer moved by a personal faith in Christ. 
It was, as such, a special prerogative of the regenerate. Overton expanded the privileges of the Elect 
into the natural rights of all human beings individually considered. In a potent passage, demarcating 
a private sphere and delivering civil and religious freedom and responsibility into the hands of the 
human individual, Overton writes of "Every man by nature being a King, Priest and Prophet in his 
owne naturall circuite and compasse, whereof no second may partake, but by deputation, commission, 
and free consent from him, whose naturall right and freedome it is" (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:4]). As 
Woodhouse (1935a:404) rightly suggests, “This is a statement of the doctrine of Christian liberty with 
nature written over the word ‘grace’ and man written over the word ‘believer’." Every individual is 
to be free to live humanly, acting outwardly in conformity with the inward determinations of 
conscience. Thus, as the opening passage of An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]) contends, "as we are 
delivered of God by the hand of nature into this world, every one with a naturall, innate freedome 
and propriety, (as it were writ in the table of every mans heart, never to be obliterated) even so are 
we to live, every one equally and alike to enjoy his Birthright and priviledge." In sum then, the 
arrowhead of An Arrow is the notion of self-propriety. Every individual possesses a natural, 
experientiable, free interiority. Respect for this inward reality necessitates a broad array of outward 
political and civil rights, as we shall see through the remainder of this chapter. 

For Overton, rights language was inseparable from the language of duty, as two sides of the 
same coin. He almost never spoke of one without the other. The right of self-propriety entailed 
duties to self and to others. I postpone discussion of the duty to others, but the duty to self is 
relevant here. In place of the imposition of theological morality, Overton posits attentiveness to one’s 
Own conscience and an attendant personal ethical responsiblity. Though Overton occasionally speaks 
of a person having ‘a calling’, this duty to self reflected in self-ownership is not a perfectionist 
Puritanical injunction, nor a Protestant work-ethic in disguise. Rather, Overton’s designation of 
authenticity by self-propriety was a positive injunction to the individual to follow his own 
understanding, and exert himself. 

Occasionally, Overton characterises the renunciation of conscience and self-propriety as 
inauthenticity before God, as tantamount to sinning against one’s self, violating the terms of the 
stewardship of one’s self. However, for the most part, he subsumes ‘sin’ within the broader, secular 
purview of doing the unreasonable. Self-injury and self-destruction (a heinous sin against God at this 
time) are also simply unreasonable. The natural right to self-propriety registers the reasonableness of 
self-preservation. On the whole, the predominant usages of natural rights language in seventeenth- 
century England were conservative and authoritarian. Human beings were said to have the legitimate 
right to enter into voluntary slavery. It was possible, however, and Overton was among those 
pressing this possibility, to employ natural rights in a liberal and radical way, namely, to insist, as a 
matter of ‘interpretive charity’, that having a property in one’s self meant that one could not be 
thought to alienate oneself.”’ 

Self-propriety renders unreasonable and hence problematic both organized tyranny and 
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voluntary servitude: "if you sit still and yeeld up your selves, as contented slaves, I cannot see, how 
you can be excused of madnesse or folly.""* That is, the cruelty of force and fraud, or as Overton 
puts it, "might" and "craft" are intolerably “hurtfull and obnoctious" and as such reasonably resistable 
(An Arrow, 1968 [1646:3]). Overton offers, then, a minimalist, post-theological ethic which regards 
the dispossession of another’s self-propriety as the worst cruelty. It is post-theological inasmuch as it 
is a “manifest violation and affront to the very principles of nature, and of the Rules of equity and 
justice between man and man." Though Overton is not above invoking the threat of an avenging God 
and the witness of Heaven and Earth against the cruel, his concern is with “our lives, lawes, and 
liberties ... our earthly summum bonum." The assertion of self-propriety in the form of self-defence 
against cruelty is "most reasonable, equall and just" and obtains its justificatory force “not 
immediately from God ... but mediatly by the hand of nature" (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:3, 4, 15]). 

Overton’s philosophical anthropology revalorized this-worldy human existence. The human 
condition is a mortal episode in the world of matter and time. Life, in contrast to the condition of 
pre-birth and death, is the exercise of present “capability” in a field of reality fraught with the 
possibilities of “Oppression and torment" (Mortalitie, 1968:16). The individual is an irreducibly 
present and corporeal reality. Damage to either body (force, punishment, torture) or soul (fraud, 
ideology) is, thus, equally damage to the whole empirical person. Accordingly, and throughout 
Overton’s several political tracts, he exhibits and strives to evoke in his readers, the reasonableness of 
self-propriety and self-defence. 

Finally, it should be noted that the symbolic development of self-ownership by Overton 
precedes the formation of, and focus on, any so-called ‘capitalist subject’. That is, the 
commodification of the subject is not the ‘hidden’ basis or purpose of Overton’s version of 
‘possessive individualism’. An Arrow is not bourgeois subjectivity trying to sell itself. ‘Self- 
propriety’ is not reducible to a symptom of the emerging market assumptions on the economic 
sovereignty of “working capital’. It is not just a characterization of labour either in its self-employed, 
capital-dependent form or alienable wage-labour form. Thus, Overton did not intend the notion to 
justify the political exclusion of wage-labourers (a point to which we shall return). Still, it may 
nonetheless be the case that in recognizing autonomous individual agency Overton drew experientially 
on the relative mobility visible in the market-place. It is possible, that is, that the competitive 
anonymity and relative economic independence (from any single master) of market relations allowed 
more of the lower order -- the so-called ‘masterlesse men’, driven off the land by enclosures, price 
inflation, bad harvests, population growth, and war -- to claim and exercise choice and expression 
without fear of economic sanction and extortion. 

To reiterate, for Overton, ‘self-propriety’ is intended first and foremost to symbolize 
freedom of conscience as integral to personhood, not the protection of material possessions and status 
quo economic sovereignty. There is, however, a relationship of note between self-propriety and 
material goods and estates. The opening passage of An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]) reports that “mine 
and thine cannot be, except this [self-propriety] be." The external third meaning of ‘property’ as 
physical private property is, thus, at once attached to self-propriety but distanced as a derivative 
function. Its derivation consists in realizing that private property exists and is legitimated by the facts 
of ‘life’ and ‘liberty’, as the social product of freely consenting adults. Private property has 
instrumental value in facilitating and protecting the autonomous personality and right to liberty of the 
individual, but it is not itself an inalienable feature of that personality (on which, more later). 

In this section, we have seen how self-propriety symbolized Overton’s understanding of 
human individuality. It is to his use of this notion in resistance against “tyrany, oppression and 
cruelty" (An Arrow 1968 [1646:5]) that we now turn. 


2. THE TARGET OF AN ARROW 
An Arrow was fired at a target, actually two. As its title page informs us, it was "shot from the 
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Prison of New-gate into the Prerogative Bowels of the Arbitrary House of Lords and all other 
Usurpers and Tyrants whatsoever" (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:1]). In the first place, then, it is aimed at 
a specific historical target, the ‘bowels’ of the current ‘body politic’, namely, the usurpations and 
exertions of the House of Lords against the legal jurisdiction of the Commons and the natural rights 
of the individual. The actions of the Lords are further implicated in the program of the Presbyterian 
clergy who wanted to maintain a state-church with coercive powers constraining liberty of worship, 
expression, and association. 

While Overton had clear historical targets, he also (and this is explicitly true of most of his 
pamphlets) set his sights on a perennial target, namely all tyrants and tyranny. In wielding the 
category of ’tyranny’, what was objectionable to Overton was not simply one-man rule 
(monarchy/tyranny) but any ‘absolute’ regime. An absolute regime claims power which is, as Daly 
(1978:237) puts it, “unlimited, beyond accounting, irresistible, unchallengeable." A regime was a 
tyranny, indeed "the highest kind of tyranny in the world," for Overton, when those who hold power 
“shut their doores and eares against the cry of the people, both of Country and City," (An Appeale, 
1967:170), and regard themselves as beyond accountability. The conception of political power as 
‘absolute’ (a virtual synonym for tyranny with the Parliamentarians) was to be resisted conceptually 
and physically by the natural right of inalienable self-propriety. 

In the final account it is distress over wilfully intended human suffering that motivates the 
critical aspects and constructive moments of Overton’s theorizing. He offered no grand political 
theory, save a ‘liberalism of fear’ to borrow Shklar’s (1984) term. His object was not the collective 
achievement of political grandeur but the theoretical and constitutional prevention of gross collective 
evil. Overton’s intention in firing An Arrow was to hobble any organizational ‘artificial person’, or 
corpus mysticum, invested with discretionary power, be it in the religious, political, or economic 
spheres of life. Hence, the most important targets in his day, were the persecuting state-theology, the 
functionally monolithic and centralized state, and economic monopolies. Cruelty is an intolerable 
evil, and public, arbitrary cruelty, especially so. Accordingly, organized human power is to be 
checked, divided, constrained, decentered, and pluralized. This is an egalitarianism which means to 
level exploitable power over human beings, defensively not resentfully. It is a defensive 
egalitarianism which sees danger in organized actors with disproportionate power over others. This 
egalitarianism would want "every one equally and alike to enjoy his Birth-right and priviledge", and 
have "an equall enjoyment of the publique good." 

Overton’s analysis of the institutions of tyranny active in his day began with the Presbyterian 
Church system extending hierarchically from the Assembly of Divines down to local Clergy. Overton 
then offered a separate analysis of the state, criticizing it for inflicting the Norman Yoke upon 
England, and for its arbitrary, extra legal, violations of the Magna Carta, and more fundamentally 
natural rights. 

Theological Tyranny 
Overton perceived the Presbyterian Church to be reversing the achievements of the Reformation and 
regressing to the methods of the ‘Popish Spanish Inquisitors’: binding the conscience, censoring the 
presses, and insisting on hierarchy and doctrinal conformity. In response, as we shall see presently, 
Overton tried to stymie religious activism generally, including persecution specifically, and to expose 
the Clergy as a profitable, tax-exempt, tithing monopoly which secures its returns politically in 
exchange for ideological reinforcement of the political status quo. 

In the first place, Overton sought to de-institutionalize the increasingly oppressive 
Presbyterian Westminster Assembly, and thwart "the most unnaturall, tyranicall, blood-thirsty desires 
and continuall endevours of the Clergy, against the contrary minded in matters of conscience."” He 
repudiated such religious activism in two ways: doctrinally and skeptically. 

Mid-century was the age of both the greatest Christian Millenarian and Jewish Messianic 
expectations, as well as the most fervent providentialism. Overall, millenarianism offered its 


adherents the immense cosmological fortification of righteousness while justifying retribution for their 
enemies. When coupled with providentialism -- the belief that one can see God’s purposes in the 
world and has a duty to advance them -- then, as Worden (1985:90) observes, “the destructive 
potential of Civil War providentialism seems unimaginably vast." Now, Overton’s relatively 
rationalist, materialist, and unitary version of the mortalist ontology partially effected the radical 
separation of man and God. Overton, as an eschatological but post- or anti-millennialist, rejected the 
suggestion that Christ and/or his Saints would return to the Earth to rule for a thousand years. Christ 
would only visibly appear in personal glory at the close of world history for the purpose of raising the 
dead and judging both living and dead. The denouement of Divine Judgment (and the After-Life) is 
thereby relegated to the distinctly and distantly future event of the Resurrection, and crucially, made 
solely a matter of Divine (not human) initiative. Thus, 


he usurpeth that to himselfe, which Christ hath referred to the Last Day, .... 
Therefore no man upon paine of judgement, must presume to judge any in respect of 
Christ or his words, but must referre it to the last day, whose word shall judge him, 
and not Fire and Faggot, Hanging and Quartering, Imprisoning &c. such are 
incompetent Iudges, for to this end Christ both died and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living. We are not equall Iudges one over another in 
matters of Faith.” 


All pretence of divinely ordained (i.e. legitimated) but humanly mediated judgments of the thoughts 
and actions of actual human beings in this mundane life must be exposed. That is, the focus of 
Overton’s mortalism on the Resurrection destroyed not only Roman Catholic intermediary practices 
but also the providential justifications of Protestant (Presbyterian, Independent, and Sectarian) politics. 
More fundamentally, it disavowed the claim to be acting upon others in this world in the name of 
God. The human performance of progressive or vindictive justice in the supposed spirit of God is not 
epistemologically sure, let alone ethically defensible. Because of the essential opacity of the human 
interior, and the personal nature of the relationship between the individual and Christ, the judgmental 
access of others to the individual conscience is foreclosed. 

Overton also mounts a second line of attack against religious activism by skeptically 
undercutting the human sense of theological certainty more generally. A key feature of the 
contemporary arguments for religious unity (and against toleration) was the hard insistence on the 
incontrovertible obviousness of fundamental truths. Overton’s response was to argue that the activist 
immanentization of the Christian eschaton (or simply the providentialist pursuit of God in the world) 
was uncertain, and in claiming certainty, both fallacious and dangerous. That is, “under a false 
Opinion of advancing Gods glory", as activists we merely exert the "ignorant Zeall of forcing all to 
believe as we believe," (The Araignement, 1934a:222 [1645:12]). Truth and knowledge are partial, 
historical, and perspectival. The whole truth cannot be known or articulated because all truth -- 
providential, prophetic, and human -- is partial and incomplete. Providence is too inscrutable to be 
discerned. Likewise, prophecy (God’s Word spoken into and through individual human minds) will 
always lack full intelligibility. Finally, while human knowledge is cumulative and progressive it 
never wholly grasps reality. The singleness of truth is only available to human beings through a 
plurality of perspectives: “things (however in themselves) are to others as they are taken."” Thus, 
as a historical matter, orthodoxy (truth) and the theological morality it underwrites jostle and oscillate 
with heresy (falsity) and sin, and will continue to do so indefinitely. As a result, human beings have 
to live with a measure of uncertainty in reality and unintelligibility in others. They have to be patient 
with difference, slow to judge what they do not understand in others as erroneous, and slower still to 
find the contraryminded evil. They must be “contented to live peacably and neighbourly by them, 
and not thus to brand, hang, judge and condemne all for Fellons, that are not like themselves."” 
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Overton dwells at length, in this regard to adumbrate the litany of cruelties and tortures 
sponsored by the programs of "binding of consience, and forceing conformity."“ His response is to 
marshal ‘self-propriety’ and attest to the inviolability of both conscience and body as integral to self. 
He would not have the gospel of love refracted and distorted through a dualistic anthropology so 
severe that love could require and endorse physical persecution and torture, in the name of saving the 
soul. 

The orthodox willingness to persecute cut a wide swathe through the field of humanity. 
However given, first, the belief in a divinely-initiated eschatology, second, the condition of human 
epistemological uncertainty, and third, the inherently voluntarist reality of human conscience, it 
followed for Overton that one can not act upon others with any degree of ethical confidence. On the 
contrary, "Toleration", though repudiated by the Church fathers both ancient and modern, is the only 
appropriate frame of action. To mollify the persecutory animus, Overton again submitted both a 
doctrinal and a pragmatic argument. Doctrinally, and a topic of growing controversy, Overton 
asserted that grace is universal (or at least not incontrovertibly not so). The benefit of the doubt was 
on the side of regarding all as potentially saved. Adhering to a radical Arminian and antinomian 
heresy fundamental to Anabaptists and General Baptists, Overton indefinitely extended the category of 
the Elect, so that, in effect, predestination by free justification applied to all. Christ died so that all 
might be saved. Consequently, all individuals from all nations belong within the Christian compass 
of human generosity and friendship: "Why should we hate and destroy one another? are we not all the 
Creatures of one God? redeemed by one Lord Iesus Christ? this should provoke us to Love and peace 
one towards another."* Overton’s version of the eschatological drama in which all would 
participate, provided the grounds for a universal politics repudiating the readiness of most of his 
contemporaries to intolerantly segregate the world into the godly and ungodly. In contrast to the 
determinism of the Elect and the unregenerate, everyone possesses inherent human dignity. 

If Overton consistently presented doctrinal reasons for toleration, he also laboured to show 


that, as a pragmatic empirical matter, it was not religious toleration and pluralism but religious 
persecution which generates dissension, sedition, faction, and civil strife. He blamed the political 
program of binding the conscience for the most tumultous events in Western Europe: the revolt of the 
German Princes from the House of Austria, of the Dutch from the King of Spain, as well as the 
Catholic massacre of French Protestants on St.Bartholomew’s Day, the Scottish uprising, and the Irish 
rebellion. 


Finally, if the institutional powers of the church were ideologically tyrannical, Overton also 
found them economically rapacious. From the onset of his publishing career, he was fiercely critical 
of Papal, Laudian, and Presbyterian clerical institutions for their systematic practices of iniquitous 
usurpation. In several pamphlets, Overton called for the demise of the tithe. Instead, free allowance 
should be given to gathered congregations. 

Overton’s defense of the property of conscience against coercive religious authority grew 
necessarily into a critique of politics for similar intrusions upon individual self-propriety (as we shall 
see below). Through the course of events between 1645 and 1649, Overton found himself 
successively confronting the King, the Lords, the Commons, the Army Officers of the Council of 
State, and the Cromwellian Parliament. 

Political Tyranny 
In the heated political context of mid-seventeenth-century England there were essentially two sorts of 
vocabularies through which Royalist and Parliamentarian disputants could express themselves: the 
spiritualizing theological-cosmological and the rationalizing historical-contractual. In criticizing status 
quo monarchical (and subsequently mixed regime) politics as essentially tyrannical, Overton re-cast 
both vocabularies. In doing so, he also sought to diminish or supplant particular political icons in the 
minds of his contemporaries. 

First, Overton rejected the Elizabethan ontology of cosmic harmony and its immediate 
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implication of political harmonism. He challenged the Divine Right of Kings theory and the attendant 
commonplace that ‘the King can do no wrong’ from two sides. On the one hand, he denied that the 
King’s de facto power is authoritatively derived from God. He thus further protested what he saw as 
the servile willingness of the Parliament in 1646 to accept a chastened King: "And yet, as if you were 
of Counsell with him, and were resolved to hold up his reputation, thereby to enable him to goe on in 
mischief, you maintaine, The King can doe no wrong, and apply all his Oppressions to Evill 
Counsellors, begging and intreating him in submissive language, to returne to his Kingly Office and 
Parliament, as if you were resolved to make us beleeve, hee were a God, without whose presence, all 
must fall to ruine, or as if it were impossible for any Nation to be happy without a King" (A 
Remonstrance, 1934b:354-5 [1646:4-5]). For Overton, political authority was not direct from God, 
but actually twice mediated -- once by nature, and again, by individual consent -- and hence doubly 
de-sacralized. On the other hand, as we have already seen, Overton resisted the divinization of the 
King by universalizing the King’s claim to divinely ordained moral and religious immunity from the 
criticism of others. That is, in matters of conscience, every individual is a ‘King’ who can claim that 
they can do no wrong which is subject to the coercive sanctions of others. 

Now, fundamental to cosmological politics, and virtually idiomatic in Overton’s day, was the 
notion of the body-politic. Overton, for his part, tries to subversively disarm the figurative excess in 
the analogy of ordered political life to the healthy body by committing that most egregious of literary 
errors: the mixed metaphor. He guts the ‘body politic’ of its rhetorical force and stuffs it with the 
image of contract. Hence, politics is a “generall peace, as severall members wisely compacted in the 
naturall skin of one politike body", such that “all the different members being wrapt up in the skine 
of one constitution, need no stronger obligement, to uphold the whole then their owne interest." 

For Overton, the prevailing use of elaborate cosmological-biological vocabulary for political analysis 
is misplaced. Human will, artifice, and consent are the substance of politics. The salient unit of 
ethical analysis is the corporeal human individual not the body politic. Accordingly, human will, 
reason, and present consent are the appropriate determinants of ethical politics not God’s will, 
mystery, or immemorial tradition. Relations of authority and obedience are conditional and fiduciary 
not natural and unlimited. 

Overton also critically tackled the legal-constitutional basis of the political status quo. Ina 
manner typical of the Levellers, Overton was ambivalent towards the existing legal system. He did 
claim full rights under the Magna Carta (1215), Petition of Right, and legal statutes and traditions of 
the “ancient and fundamental Law" of England.”’ Still, the Magna Carta and related documents 
were only the positive historical approximations of the rights and liberties due the individual. As 
such, Overton increasingly found them wanting. 

In turning against existing law, Overton spoke of "the Norman yoke", criticised the post-1066 
English system of laws in toto as the imposed handiwork of a history of tyrannical monarchy and 
enslaving aristocracy, and specifically decried the Magna Carta for “being but a beggerly thing."* 

At its starkest, the myth of the Norman Yoke entailed, epochally, that with the defeat of Charles I, 
the bondage legacy of Monarchic rule and aristocratic domination had been broken, and England’s 
legal and political systems would have to be re-founded. 

Underlying Overton’s vacillation was a shift from the language of nostalgic, historical myth to 
that of original, present-centred, political philosophy.” As Overton conceded, there was little in 
available histories to lend stable support to the full scope of his claims on behalf of the individual. 
Thus, in turning against history, Overton had to rely on the imaginative evocation of the visceral 
experiences of agency and self-preservation recognizable to human reason. Regardless of what forms 
of law and government rise and fall as a matter of historical record, “right reason (the fountain of all 
justice and mercy to the creature) shall and will endure for ever;" (An Appeale, 1967:158). In this 
way, Overton came to simply assert universal, pre-legal, natural, human rights. All men are the sons 
of Adam, free and equal before God, and endowed with natural reason. Forestalling the historical 
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objections of conservatives, Overton insisted that actual human beings are born free, i.e., not under 
the historical social structure of Norman feudalism nor any alleged original contract: "for whatever 
our Fore-fathers were, or what ever they did or suffered, or were enforced to yeeld unto; we are the 
men of the present age, and ought to be absolutely free from all kindes of exorbitancies, molestations 
or Arbitrary Power."* 


3. AN ARROW FIRED IN DEFENCE OF ... 
I have been arguing that the central notion in Overton’s thinking, the tip of his argumentative Arrow, 
as it were, was his conception of individual self-propriety. In the previous section, the targets of 
Overton’s thinking were identified. What remains to be seen, in this section, is what Overton thought 
he was defending, or fighting for, in acting as a ‘Prerogative Archer’. 

In Overton’s view, England ought to be "delivered from all kinds of Oppression, both 
Spirituall and Temporall," (A Remonstrance, 1934b:359 [1646:9]). What would such deliverance 
entail? First, constitutionally or institutionally, in being a pure Parliamentarian, Overton was a 
democrat. The emerging understanding of the English system of government in the mid-1640s 
(shared by Royalists and Parliamentarians), was that of a ‘mixed’ monarchy, government, or 
constitution. English governance was construed as a combination of the monarchical, aristocratic, and 
democratic forms manifested in, respectively, the King, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons. Overton, however, calls for "a Barr against Regalitie, and the House of Lords;" (The 
Picture, 1944:225 [1649:37]). In his view, government should be by unmixed democracy of the 
Commons, because "the Common People", "the Universallity of the People", was the only legitimate 
source of political authority." Overton sought to unleash that allegedly ‘many-headed monster’, the 
multitude of the people. 

The people must give new and recurring voluntary consent to their political system. Already 
in 1645, Overton was suggesting that "a Nationall Covenant would not be inconsiderable, to engage 
all in this publike freedome, that as all should be sharers in it, so all should be defenders to it" (The 
Araignement, 1934a:240 [1645:30]). In this, he was probably the first of the Levellers, if not one of 
the first theorists in western political thought to be a ‘philosophical contractarian’, i.e., to propose 
that an actual system of government be newly endorsed through the institutional device of a national, 
popular, “social contract’, rather than merely a ‘constitutional contractarian’ content to point to some 
historical, original, fundamental ‘contract of government’. For Overton, governors can only exist “by 
a lawfull derivation of their Authority, which must be from the voluntary trust of the People."” 
Moreover, this grant must be subject to annual renewal and revocation. The possibility of particular 
persons enjoying privileged centralized power or ‘negative voice’ (veto) is to be institutionally 
obstructed. The administration of political and legal power (e.g. political representatives, local 
administrators, officers, mayors, sheriffs, justices of the Peace) should be effectively decentralized 
through elections (together with the devices of recall and impeachment) conducted at the local level of 
counties, cities, towns, and boroughs.” 

Having put cruelty first, Overton regards democracy and consensualism as the most effective 
institutional means nationally and locally of desacralizing and continually chastening the potential for 
overuse and abuse of political power. Government is not to be charged with the installation of any 
particular sectarian scheme of the Godly life, moralistic conception of the good life, ideological 
opinion, or factional interest. Rather, its limited task is to secure those socio-political conditions 
which facilitate an equal enjoyment of the public good. 

Quite simply, and a testimony to the emergence of a ‘civic consciousness’, Overton demands 
of political actors that they “make this Nation a State, free from the Oppression of Kings, and the 
corruption of the Court, and shew love to the People in the Constitutions of your Government" (A 
Remonstrance, 1934b:366 [1646:16]). The absolutist and personal politics of the existing national 
monarchy must be reconvened as a constitutionally and institutionally limited state. In this state, the 
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‘public interest’ is not to be reduced to social order and reason of state machinations but is to extend 
to a universal politics protective of individual rights. Moreover, to be free from the ‘power’ of 
"persons", everyone must be free to participate politically in the constitution of the "authority" of "the 
office" .™ 

Now, Overton’s politics was not merely institutionally democratic but philosophically so. 
Parliamentarians on occasion claimed an inalienable right of ‘self-propriety’ for the ‘nation’ (uniquely 
embodied by the Parliament) which required a ‘trust’ conception of government. Exemplary in this 
regard was Henry Parker (1604-52) in his Observations upon some of His Majesties Late Answers 
and Expresses (1642) (quoted in Tuck, 1979:146), who argued: 


I conceive it is now sufficiently cleared, that all rule is but fiduciarie, and that this 
and that Prince is more or lesse absolute, as he is more or lesse trusted, and that all 
trusts differ not in nature or intent, but in degree only and extent: and therefore since 
it is unnaturall for any Nation to give away its owne proprietie in it selfe absolutely, 
and to subject it selfe to a condition of servilitie below men, because this is contrarie 
to the supreme of all Lawes, wee must not think that it can stand with the intent of 
any trust, that necessarie defence should be barred, and naturall preservation denied to 
any people. 


In an important passage, mimicking while radically individualizing this argument for corporate 
liberty, Overton explicitly derives both popular safety and sovereignty from his notion of self- 
propriety: 


For all iust humaine powers are but betrusted, confer’d and conveyed by ioynt and 
common consent, for every individuall in nature, is given an individuall propriety by 
nature, not to be invaded or usurped by any, (as in mine Arrow against tyranny is 
proved and discovered more at large) for every one as he is himselfe hath a selfe 
propriety, else could not be himselfe, and on this no second may presume without 
consent: and by naturall birth, all men are equall and alike borne to like propriety and 
freedome, every man by naturall instinct aiming at his owne safety and weale: And so 
it is, that there is a generall communication amongst men from their severall innnate 
properties to their Elected Deputies for their better Being, Discipline, Government, 
Property, and Safety. (An Appeale, 1967:162-3). 


The birthrights of all Englishmen to freedom -- the status of liber homo in the Magna Carta -- are the 
achievement in history of a civilization extricating itself with difficulty from the political and socio- 
economic hierarchies of power (in this case, Norman villeinage). They are but a historically 
particular enunciation of human rights per se. In Overton’s words, “It is but the just rights and 
prerogative of mankind (whereunto the people of England, are heires apparent as well as other 
Nations)" (Arrow, 1968 [1646:5, see also 16]). 

Overton uses self-propriety to challenge the prevailing socio-political hierarchies. The 
internal reality and integrity of individuality understood as self-propriety entails, as we have seen, an 
external, ethical right to self-propriety, i.e., to freedom of control, use, development, and enjoyment 
of one’s own person and capacities together with the right to exclude the unsolicited intrusions of 
others. This contention, that each and every person has property, property in themselves, self- 
propriety, radically entails that on a ‘property’ criterion for political participation, everyone has an 
interest in politics, and deserves the franchise. It means that the devaluation and political 
dispossession of the physically propertyless ought to be reversed. 

At this juncture, the arguments of Macpherson might be recalled. According to Macpherson, 
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in their negotiations with the Independent Army Generals, the Levellers were quite willing to exclude 
wage-earners and alms-takers from the franchise, and this willingness was logically necessitated by 
the theoretical basis of their arguments in ‘possessive individualism’. Pointing illustratively and 
specifically to Overton’s formulations of self-propriety, Macpherson (1962:59, see also 139-149) 
argues that by conceptualizing freedom as proprietorship in a man’s own capacities, the Levellers 
were ready to argue that those segments of society who, in working for wages, “lost the property in 
their own labour" have also thereby alienated their political birthright, natural rights, or civil liberty. 

Three responses are in order. In the first place, as has already been seen, Overton’s 
formulation of ‘self-propriety’ was not intended as a rationalization of the sale of human labour power 
nor a legitimation of the political disempowerment of those who have to do so. The general principle 
conveyed by self-ownership is that every individual ought to have a presumptive right to exercise his 
free judgment or conscience without dependence upon the will of another. Overton uses self- 
ownership as an inclusive notion, explicitly locating within its circle of relevance, the sorts of manual 
wage-earning occupations, which Macpherson claims the Levellers were bent on excluding. 

Secondly, to the extent that the Levellers were prepared to exclude from political action, in- 
servants and destitute vagrants, their worry was not tied to the alienation of labour. Rather, the 
perceived danger was the phenomenon of clientage, or what Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Reade at 
Putney, called "voluntary servitude" (Woodhouse, 1938:83). Since at this time voting was open and 
public, it was thought that those individuals largely dependent on the continued benevolence or 
employment of a specific other (e.g. father, master) would, if allowed to vote, become subject to 
extortion and victimization by that other for political motives. Economic extortion could constrain the 
ability of the most marginalized and economically dependent to act on the basis of the free exercise of 
their conscience. 

The best explanation for the Leveller concessionary willingness to exclude in-servants and 
vagrants (both of which empirically tended to be bachelor males) is connected, however, to their 
regrettable indifference to the political capacities of women (to which we turn below), namely, that 
when speaking of the ‘individual’, their sociological referent was actually the household ruled 
patriarchically. The Levellers envisioned substantial reform of English politics by extending the 
franchise to at least all married householding males, which would have meant most men over 30. 
However, they evidently acceded to the conventional patriarchical view that the members of the 
family and broader household were subsumed in the person of the male head of the household who, in 
turn, was held morally and legally responsible for them. That the Levellers sometimes equated the 
individual with the household head becomes clearer if we turn to Overton’s views on women. 

When Overton spoke of the human individual, was he including women? The answer is in 
the affirmative philosophically, but only irresolutely so politically. As a matter of philosophical 
anthropology, Overton took the possibility of gender specific souls to be obviously absurd. There is 
only one kind of human individual. In so doing, he precluded the relegation of women by virtue of 
their allegedly inferior nature. Still, in his ethical and political moments, Overton does not appear to 
have seen through or been concerned to challenge the patriarchical conception of the ‘family’ 
(husband, wife, and children) and/or ‘household’ (family plus servants) as the proper unit of social 
obedience and piety. In his reflections on the reality and rights of the individual human being, 
Overton failed to penetrate the hard conventional shell of the patriarchical social unit; whence, "this 
or that mans familie", and “their own persons, houses, goods, wives and families."* 

In conclusion then, it would appear that Overton and the Levellers were perhaps prepared to 
see their democratic universalism compromised and certain categories of human beings left outside the 
compass of individuality, but that their reasons for doing so were pragmatic or conventional and not 
philosophical per se. In the case of in-servants and vagrants, the philosophical presumption of 
Overton’s notion of self-propriety is that all selves be equally politically relevant. Likewise, 
philosophically, the notion of self-propriety ought to apply alike to both men and women. The 
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concern of liberal politics ought to pivot, as Overton occasionally explicitly acknowledged, as in 
recounting the interrogations of his wife by the House of Lords, around “his or her life, liberty or 
goods" (An Appeale, 1967:165). 

If Overton expected politics to become democratic, he also hoped to see it based in a non- 
dogmatic rationalism free of possessing fancies of the mind. He was afraid of ornament gone awry, 
uneasy with the symbolic or theatrical aspects of politics, and impatient with the use of idols in 
political life. Overton’s age, it bears repeating, teemed with un-selfconscious metaphor. Habits of 
‘associative thinking’ took the relationship between word and thing to be one of magical 
correspondence and identity (rather than analogy). So, to extricate a viably individualist politics, 
Overton found himself having to encourage nominalist directness. There is in this something of the 
Puritan dislike for the impurity of externals, ‘Popish relics’, symbolic forces, and ecclesiastical 
vestments. However, Overton’s iconoclasm is not reducible to Puritanism. It is finally a keen, 
reasonable, and skeptical fear of the dogmatization of particular symbols and rituals and the dangers 
of the emotional and non-notional. Similes and symbols -- including the socially selective status of 
*persons’ -- need to be dispensed with in order to restore politics to its basis in real human needs. 

Overton also contended that politics should be deliberative and contestatory for the purposes 
of arriving at a generally acceptable consensus. One sees here a rejuvenated sense of the independent 
power of natural, unaided, human reason as a “communicative rationall Faculty" (Mortalitie, 1968:7). 
For Overton, government is a product of communication, contract, and trust. Its object, accordingly, 
should not be an organic unity of functional integration but a dialogical and discursive arrival at 
agreement. Not for nothing were the Leveller programmes entitled “Agreement[s] of the People’. In 
the absence of unequivocal certainty, the judgment of truth and error is left to be progressively 
determined by experimental, or experiential reason, through what Overton describes as open, public, 
fair, and deliberative ‘trial’. 

What was particularly objectionable, in this regard, about the status quo regime of the King 
and Lords was its unabashed unresponsiveness, its unwillingness to grant ordinary citizens petitionary 
access to the Parliamentary political process. Overton objects: "if you lock up your selves from 
hearing all voices; how is it possible you should try all things" (A Remonstrance, 1934b:363 
[1646:13]). What was needed was precisely an open public ethos: "I wish the people to try things 
themselves," (The Araignement, 1934a:241 [1645:31]). 

A vital institutional requirement for an open ethos was freedom of the press. Overton, who 
repeatedly flaunted printing regulations and had himself been sought and imprisoned as a writer and 
printer of illicit texts, took a principled stand for freedom of the press, indeed for "liberty of printing, 
writing, teaching."* The free press is an indispensable feature of a social world in which self- 
possessed individuals can be politically aware and socially understood. 

Although Overton was an ’Anarchist’ in the eyes of contemporary critics for whom ’anarchy’ 
and democracy’ were synonyms, he was far from oblivious to the role of government in peaceful 
human life. The institutions of politics are to have a monopoly, albeit an institutionally checked and 
decentred one, on the use of the means of coercion. The state is to use such means to ensure 
conformity with the minimal humane virtues of friendship (to be discussed below). However, beyond 
regulating this minimum, politics is not to interfere in the performance of more specific religious, 
moral, and aesthetic practices of life. Critics, such as the prominent Presbyterian herisographer, 
Thomas Edwards (1593-1647), accused the Levellers and radical sectarians of "general Loosenesse 
and licentiousnesse of living."*’ In defending the validity of his arguments against such charges, 
even while conceding them, Overton made an important statement on the separation of the order of 
grace and nature, of the religious morality of the inner man and the ethics of the outer man, of the 
private and the public: 


Consider whether the things I hold forth and professe as in relation to the Common- 
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wealth, be not for the good of mankind, and the preservation of Gods people: and if 
they be, my personal failings are not to be reckoned as a counter-balance against 
them. As I am in my self in respect to my own personall sins and transgressions; so I 
am to my self and to God, and so I must give an account: the just must stand by his 
own faith: But as I am in relation to the Common-wealth, that all men have 
cognizance of, because it concerns their own particular lives, livelihoods and beings, 
as well as my own; and my failings and evils in that respect I yeeld up to the 
cognizance of all men, to be righteously used against me. So that the businesse is, not 
how great a sinner I am, but how faithfull and reall to the Common-wealth; that’s the 
matter concerneth my neighbour, and whereof my neighbour is only in this publick 
Controversie to take notice; and for my personall sins that are not of Civill cognizance 
or wrong unto him, to leave them to God, whose judgment is righteous and just (The 
Picture, 1944:231 [1649:43]). 


The moralized category of sin should not be coercively applied to cases of religious belief, nor to 
sexual and marital affairs. The state is to impose no particular theological morality on its citizens. 
However, it does have to retain a monopoly in "compulsive civill power" (The Araignement, 
1934a:225 [1645:15]) for the protection of the many private, associational, and friendly societal 
aspects of the life of free-conscienced, self-owned individuals. Politics should be tolerant of the 
tolerant and intolerant towards the intolerant. It should bind all religions and sects to behave civilly. 
Civil liberty is not equivalent to free rein. In our idiom, the state should be neutral on conceptions of 
‘the good’ but not about ‘the right’. 

Citizens should strive to communicatively identify, refine, and as far as politically possible 
ameliorate conflict. At the same time, however, politics should not only tolerate but actively 
accommodate difference. Politics should provide pluralistic space for "all orders, sorts, and societies" 
(An Appeale, 1967:182). It should acknowledge and allow for the existence of dialogical 
disagreement as a permanent feature of human life. What holds politics together for Overton is an 
ethic of civility or friendship sufficiently expansive to be agreeable to difference, tolerant of one’s 
enemies, and blind to ethnic, national and religious borders. 

The Ethic of Friendship 
The human individual has a property in his or her self, a property, more precisely, in the single 
reality of a mental or spiritual identity coincident with corporeal, bodily integrity. The free personal 
manifestation of one’s interiority in the world of others, including voluntarily entering into relations 
with others, is crucially constitutive of what it means to be human. Self-propriety implies no 
rationalization of atomistic retreat nor of unremitting selfishness. While it is the case that the reality 
of self-propriety stipulates individual rights vis-a-vis others; this reality also and equally entails 
personal duties of social attendance and respect for the like rights of those others. To return again to 
the opening passage of An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]): "No man hath power over my rights and liberties, 
and I over no mans; I may be but an Individual!, enjoy my selfe and my selfe propriety, and may 
write my selfe no more then my selfe, or presume any further; if I doe, I am an encroacher & an 
invader upon an other mans Right, to which I have no Right." The rights one claims for oneself 
consistent with self-propriety, one claims for all others equally. Self-propriety thus informs not only 
how one should conceive of one’s self but also "the Rules of equity and justice between man and 
man" (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:3]). 

At the core of this ethic of friendship, and repeatedly stressed by Overton and the other 
Levellers, is the universal mutuality or equity of the ‘golden rule’: "it is against the Law of Charity, 
not to doe as we would be done unto."* Overton takes equity to be the minimal ethical premise 
necessary for the ethos of any reasonable and viable politics. It is the substance of the natural law, 
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the death penalty, security of tenure for the copyholder, and certainty of title for the 
landowner. 


Overton also envisioned a role for the state in effective health care. The state should ensure 
that private donations for poor-relief are used appropriately and not whittled away through 
impropriation. More to the point, the provision of public hospitals and medical services should be 
maintained at the public charge. 

Overton also proposed the improvement and expansion of the educational system. Consistent 
with Overton’s novel valuation of the autonomous individual was a concern to see that everyone be 
(or have the opportunity to be) mentally self-possessed, be able to make choices for themselves. 
Overton held the view that through education, a literate, rational, autonomous dignity was within the 
reach of all. Accordingly, the provision of public education should be expanded allowing popular 
access to learning, and thereby reducing illiteracy and ignorance and the disempowerment that results. 
Steps should be be taken so that all counties "may have a competent number of Such Schooles, 
founded, erected, and indowed at the publique charges of those respective Counties and places so 
destitute [of Free-Schooles], that few or none of the free men of England may for the future be 
ignorant of reading and writing" (Certaine Articles, 1967:194). New state-schools should be erected 
and existing charitably run free-schools properly maintained. 

We come finally to the matter of Overton’s ethical attitude towards private property. It 
should be noted at once that the title ‘Levellers’, attributed to Overton and his peers by their critics, 
was meant literally. That is, the Levellers were characterised by their enemies as radicals intending 
to invade all property, enforcing a wild parity which lays all things in common and subsequently 
enforces an equality of assets. Nevertheless, the Levellers, for their own part, were always adamant 
to reject such views. They distanced themselves from the ‘Diggers’, who also called themselves the 
“True Levellers’, and who did advance such views. On the title page on his last pamphlet, in 1649, 
Overton was still reminding his readers that he speaks for a group "Commonly (though unjustly) 
styled LEVELLERS" (The Baiting, 1975:281). 

In my view, Overton sought to reconcile the separate ethical claims of personal liberty 
(requiring private property) with economic equality (behooving redistribution), and this reconciliation 
is reflected in his understanding of ‘self-propriety’. To return to the opening passage of the An 
Arrow for a final time: "mine and thine cannot be, except this [selfe propriety] be:" (An Arrow, 1968 
[1646:3]). The institution of private property, as the third and lowest element in the ethical hierarchy 
of ‘life, liberty, and property’, is derivative from self-propriety, in two crucially countervailing ways. 

In the first place, self-property, ceteris paribus, entails the right to own and acquire the 
results of the free exercise of one’s own energies and capacities. In what amounts to a labour theory 
of private property entitlements, Overton (and the Levellers generally) insisted that the individual was 
entitled to the sweat of his own brow, the fruit of his own labour, or the price of his own industry. 
Overton took it to be a sociological reality that private property is an effective institutional means of 
allowing for a life of self-propriety. It secures personal space, a sphere of activities in which the 
individual can exercise relatively free choices on how to enhance, use, or consume some parts of 
reality without the external coercive interventions of others. On this view, government interference 
with private property is generally dubious because, as Overton protested, it threatens a wholesale loss 
of personal independence. 

In Overton’s texts, the insistence on protecting private property rights nowhere appears 
absolute however. The self-propriety entitlement to private property is not allowed to become a 
curtain of indifference drawn against the conspicuous sufferings of the poor and disadvantaged. That 
is, Overton was no defender of unlimited property acquisition. In the second place then, if economic 
rights and the protection of private (material) property obtain their instrumental value from their 
enhancement or protection of self-propriety, the individual right to self-propriety also justified 
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adjustments in the distribution of property. Two grounds figure in his thinking. First, the 
concentration of wealth is problematic to the extent that it facilitates abusable practical inequalities of 
power over others. Overton is suspicuous of both power and riches, and especially of the powerful 
getting rich and the rich using power. He consistently opposes privileges, such as tithes, excises, and 
monopolies. He rails against the English oligarchies of the wealthy (especially in London) who 
operated monopoly companies, dominated town corporations (granted royal charter), and controlled 
urban trade and industry (administered through oligarchical guilds) to their own advantage. He spoke 
for those thereby impoverished: the ordinary members of the lesser trades and the marginal small 
craftsmen. In effect, self-propriety, and hence private property, need protection against the rich, not 
the poor. It is important to note, here, that differentials of wealth between rich and poor are not in 
themselves objectionable. That is to say, and hence the rejection of the title ‘Leveller,’ Overton is 
not animated by class resentment. He does not argue for the socio-economic levelling of material 
conditions. He does not think that the good society has to have an equal distribution of wealth, nor 
certainly be without the institution of private property. Material differentials become objectionable 
only with the structural connections and actual willingness of the rich to use their wealth to capture 
social and political power. That is, on individualistic grounds, the problematic economic dynamic in 
Overton’s view, was not so much that of the rich and poor per se, as that of the powerful and weak. 
Secondly, the legitimacy of privileged access to the product of one’s honest industry is balanced by 
the duty of charity to alleviate the suffering of others. It is cruel and intolerable to willingly 
acquiesce to the extreme suffering of others. To retain one’s wealth in the face of the grave miseries 
of the poor is just such indefensible cruelty. The institution of private property derived from the 
natural individual right to self-propriety may precede civil government, but it remains subsidiary to 
individual self-propriety. Hence, civil distributions of private property are politically revisable for the 
sake of relieving others of physical and mental anguish. Human beings have inclusionary rights to 
external property to ensure that their subsistence needs are met. That is, the ethical reality of self- 
propriety entails that every individual is entitled to certain minimum conditions of physical wellbeing 
and intellectual wherewithal. Hence, politics is properly charged with facilitating this entitlement 
through public monies (if need be) in the areas of the legal process, health care, and education (as we 
have seen). 

Something of Overton’s attitude towards private property is revealed, finally, in his treatment 
of the demise of the commons through enclosure, engrossing, and improvements. According to Stone 
(1985:49), the depopulating enclosure "is the epitome of possessive individualism, the concept that a 
man has a right to do what he likes with his own, regardless of the social and economic effects upon 
others." Overton, however, fails this acid test of bourgeois entrepreneurialism. With little sympathy 
for the legal sanctity of the newly obtained private property claims to the land, Overton demands the 
immediate reversal of enclosures: “That all grounds which anciently lay in Common for the poore, 
and are now impropriate, inclosed, and fenced in, may forthwith (in whose hands soever they are) be 
cast out, and laid open againe to the free and common use and benefit of the poore" (An Appeale, 
1967:194). Although his reasoning goes unstated, his evident concern was less with long-term 
economic rationale than with the personal independence and dignity of the present yeomen and rural 
poor. Overton perceived that enclosures amounted to the loss of a space of independent sustenance in 
marginal times and its replacement by institutions alternately indifferent or intrusive. In this regard, 
he also called for the enfranchisement and securing of copyholds and leaseholds so that tenants could 
become freeholding yeomen. 

It is, I might note in closing, because individual self-propriety both justifies private property 
and affords grounds for redistribution, that Overton of all the Levellers has been identified by 
scholars with equal assurance as both a libertarian (or at least a bourgeois, possessive individualist) 
and a social democrat. Overton was more than a political egalitarian but less than an economic 
egalitarian. Having set individual self-propriety at the centre of his ethical concerns, he could, at 
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once, defend private property claims, and advance reasons -- namely, the minimization of cruelty, and 
the alleviation of suffering -- for the regulation of property distribution. It is no small irony that 
Macpherson, who so effectively characterized and criticized seventeenth-century England for its 
ideology of possessive individualism, singling out Overton as representative, should nevertheless in 
his own positive exhortation to reconceive human rights as property rights actually come to echo 
Overton’s arguments rather well. 

All in all, Overton appears to have harboured a vision of a society of independent, small 
producers, such that "you and your children after you, may be delivered from the feare and prejudice 
of ... [the] cruelties [of the powerful], dwell in peace and safety, enjoy the price of your labour and 
travell quietly and freely to your selves, be absolute Lords and possessors of your owne, and to be 
made true and reall Freemen indeed."“ It was an ideal which hoped for the emancipation of 
landless peasants, the protection of yeomen, and the freedom of self-employed craftsmen and 
independent traders. 

CONCLUSION 
The notion of self-propriety emerged in the historical context of the mid-seventeenth-century English 
struggles between individuality and authority. Through the course of a series of well-aimed 
pamphlets, Overton used it to theoretically assail the monarchical and ecclesiastical structures of 
Charles I and William Laud, the very existence of a hereditary House of Lords claiming jurisdiction 
over the commoners of England, the subsequent and increasingly intolerant and oligarchical 
Presbyterian Parliament and church system, and finally the new aristocratic tyrannies of the 
Commonwealth Rump Parliament and Cromwellian Protectorate. 

The origins of self-propriety lie, then, in the radical sectarian struggles against ecclesiastical 
authority. Overton resisted prevailing dualistic and moralized conceptions of man and reality, by 
developing an understanding of the individual as a unitary, reflective, embodied, finite being 
embedded in a single, material reality. The individual has self-propriety, a natural right to his own 
life, liberty, and property. Consequently, dispossession through might or force is the worst evil, and 
a regime organized around such dispossession, tyrannical. 

Using self-propriety, Overton criticized the theological and political tyrannies of mid-century 
England. Overton placed individual conscience beyond human evaluation, introduced doubt, 
universalized grace, and pointed to mundane strife, to argue that theological activism and persecution 
are against God and uncertain. He desacralized the divine right of Charles I, gutted the body politic, 
and turned the legal and constitutional arguments of Parliamentary elites against them, to argue for 
the creation of a politics consistent with individual self-propriety. In religious matters, Overton spoke 
for the ‘new men’, and in the political arena, for the ‘present men’. Finally, Overton derived from 
the ethical inviolability of self-propriety a vision of a just socio-political world. Theorizing in an age 
when so many of his contemporaries saw in democracy only vulgar and violent anarchy, Overton 
mustered optimism in the viability of democratic and egalitarian politics. Politics would be 
democratic institutionally and philosophically. Instead of using fixed external physical property as a 
criterion for political exclusion from citizenship, Overton used self-propriety as the philosophical 
grounds for political inclusion. Politics would be constitutionally framed by voluntary consent and 
trust, with the individual retaining the right of self-defense. It would operate without recourse to 
icons, communicatively and openly. Consensus would be sought but not at the expense of eradicating 
difference. Some private matters of difference, namely, religious conscience and sexual morality 
were to be kept separate from public ethics. The state was not to enforce particular conceptions of 
the good but was to hold citizens to the minimal ethic of friendship. The ethical priority of self- 
propriety sponsors respect for personal liberty and for private property as a manifestation and medium 
of that liberty. However, attention to self-propriety also requires the political alleviation of suffering 
and the containment of those circumstances in which power can be cruelly abused. Hence, self- 
propriety justifies political intervention in actual distributions of property. 
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NOTES 


1. These texts are: Man’s Mortalitie (19 Jan., 1643), The Araignement of Mr Persecution (8 April, 
1645), both written before Overton commenced Leveller activity; A Remonstrance of Many Thousand 
Citizens and Other Free-Born People of England, to Their Own House of Commons. Occassioned 
Through the Illegal and barbarous Imprisonment of that Famous and Worthy Sufferer for His Country’s 
Freedoms, Lieutenant Col. John Lilburne (7 July, 1646, perhaps co-authored) written as a Leveller; and 
after An Arrow, The Commoners Complaint: Or, A Dreadful Warning from Newgate to the Commons 
of England (10 Feb., 1647), An Appeale from the Degenerate Representative Body (8 July, 1647), 
Certaine Articles for the good of the Common wealth (8 July, 1647), The Hunting of Foxes from New- 
Market and Triploe-Heaths to Whitehall, ... (21 March, 1649), The Picture of the Councel of State (3 
April, 1649, separate sections authored by John Lilburne and Thomas Prince), and his last published 
work, The Baiting of the Bull of Bashan (9 July, 1649). 


2. See Judson (1949:34-43), Tuck (1979:146-55), Levy (1983:118-21), Sommerville (1989, 
1992:88-95), Holmes (1992). 


3. Such an understanding of property as a ‘highest’ or ‘absolute’ right, appears prominently in 
royalist John Cowell’s law dictionary, The Interpreter: or Booke Containing the Signification of 
Words ... as are Mentioned in the Lawe Writers, or Statutes of this ... Kingdome (1607, 
subsequent editions 1635, 1636 or 37 and later; to be duly condemned by the Commons in 1610). 
See Aylmer (1980). 


4. Sommerville (1989:59) notes that "In fact, many of those who granted his majesty a right to 
tax without consent nevertheless admitted that Englishmen held property ... in their lands and 
goods. They argued not that the king could justly take his subject’s goods at will, but that he 
could take them whenever he found that his God-given task of promoting the public welfare 
required such action." On the royalist theory of order as protection of the ‘men of property’, see 
also Dickinson (1977:13-27, 229-39, 243). 


5. As Sommerville (1989:57) notes, "The dominant view in the Lower House throughout the 
early seventeenth century was that by the law of the land subjects held property in their goods 
and estates, and that this property could not be taken from them without their consent. To say 
that something was a man’s property was indeed to admit that it could not be taken from him 
without consent." See also Holmes (1992:138-41). 


6. See also Pocock (1975:56), and Diethe (1983:256-7). 


7. In Grotius and Pufendorf, suum referred to a natural sancrosanct sphere of one’s own, 
including life, body and limbs (vita, corpus, membra) as well as liberty, reputation and honor 
(libertas, fama, honor), and control over one’s own actions (actiones propriae). By human 
agreement it could be extended to material objects, whence private property. 


8. Thus, the Puritan Divine John Preston (1587-1628) in The New Covenant, or the Saints 
portion (c. 1628) used ‘property’ to mean "an exclusive quality belonging only to the being in 
question" (quoted in Beek (1969:72) who also discusses Puritan property). 
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9. Robert South in A Sermon Preached At ... St. Paul, Novemb. 9. 1662 (1663:11) remarks that 
“He [Adam came into the World a Philosopher, which sufficiently appeared by his writing the 
Nature of things upon their Names: he could view Essences in themselves, and real Forms 
without the comment of their respective Properties." Similarly, Bacon, in his Works, IV:20, 
admired "that pure and uncorrupted natural knowledge whereby Adam gave names to the 
creatures according to their propriety." (Both quoted in Katz, 1982:50-1). 


10. Generally, and "Corresponding ... to the prerogatives of the king were certain rights of the 
subject, which belonged particularly to him and could not legally be taken from him, because 
they were essential to his existence as a man. Such rights were legally inseparable from the 
subject as certain prerogatives were inseparable from the king", elaborates Judson (1949:37). 
Macpherson (1962:143, n.3, see also 139; 1977:574-5) himself, though he focuses 10.220n the 
narrow third meaning of property, notes that "It was of course quite usual in the seventeenth 
century to speak of a right or a liberty as a property. Property (or propriety, for the terms were 
used interchangeably) had then its earlier sense of a right to or in something. The Levellers 
spoke of having a property in a thing, meaning a right to use, enjoy, exclude others from, or 
dispose of, that thing. Thus they could speak of a property in law, in estate, in right to trade, 
in the franchise, or in one’s person. See also Levy (1983:122): "Thus property as a term still 
included sets of private and common rights." See also Hampsher-Monk (1976:407-10), Tuck 
(1979), Sommerville (1989:57), Sacks (1992:94). 


11. Illustrative are: "consciences, persons and estates" (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:16]); “life, limb, 
liberty, and estate" (The Complaint, 1934c:394 [1647:22]); “life, liberty or goods", “lives, 
liberties, goods or estates", "lives, persons and estates", "life, person, and estate" (An Appeale, 
1967:165, 166, 167, 183 respectively); "life, liberty, goods or free-hold", "lives, liberties, and 
free-holds" (Certaine Articles, 1967:192, 193, respectively); "good name, life, libertie or estate" 
(The Picture, 1944:222 [1649:34]). 


12. An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]). For some discussions of this passage and the notion of self- 
propriety, see McNally (1989:35ff) who sees a "wide definition of property." See also 
Macpherson (1962:39-42), Frank (1955:95-6), Davis (1973:242-50), Hampsher-Monk (1976:407- 
11), Tuck (1979:149ff), Watner (1980). 


13. Mortalitie (1968:7). In this regard, Overton occasionally uses the word ‘property’ to mean 
‘quality’, e.g.: "in their distinctive propriety" (An Appeale, 1967a:182); "loseth of its property" 
(The Complaint, 1934c:394 [1647:2]).. 


14. The Araignement (1934a:225 [1645:15]). 


15. Mortalitie (1968:56), The Baiting (1975:283, 284). 


16. Indeed, Overton not infrequently uses ‘property’ or ‘propriety’ in a synonymous triad with 
‘rights and freedomes’ (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:title, 3, 5, 17]), or speaks of liberty and freedom 
as themselves a possession (An Arrow, 1968 [1646:18]; A Remonstrance, 1934b:364 [1646:14]). 


17. See Tuck (1979:3, 79, 97, 143-55). 
18. An Appeale (1967:173). He contends, "it is a firme Law and radicall principle in Nature 


engraven in the tables of the heart by the finger of God in creation for every living moving thing, 
wherein there is the breath of life to defend, preserve, award, and deliver it selfe from all things 
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hurtfull, destructive and obnoctious thereto to the utmost of its power: Therefore from hence is 
conveyed to all men in generall, and to every man in particular, an undoubted principle of 
reason, by all rationall and iust wayes and meanes possibly he may, to save, defend and deliver 
himselfe from all oppresssion, violence and cruelty whatsoever, and (in duty to his own safety 
and being) to leave no iust expedient unattempted for his delivery therefrom: and this is rationall 
and iust; to deny it, is to overture the law of nature, yea, and of Religion too: for the contrary 
lets in nothing but selfe murther, violence and cruelty" (An Appeale, 1967:159-60). See also 
Tuck (1987) and Herzog (1979:246ff) on the problem of happy slaves. 


19. An Arrow (1968 [1646:3]); The Araignement (1934a:215 [1645:5]). 
20. An Arrow (1968 [1646:12, see also 6, 13, 15]). 


21. The Araignement (1934a:226 [1645:16]). 


22. Baiting (1983:147). 


23. An Arrow (1968 [1646:14]); see also The Araignement (1934a:234 [1645:24]). 


24. The Araignement (1934a:223 [1645:13]). 


25. The Araignement (1934a:221-2 [1645:11-12]). He goes on to insist: “let the Tares and the 
When, grow together in the Field of the Worid untill the Harvest, the Day of judgement."; “they 
that are blind, they that are Tares, who knowes but they may see, may become wheate hereafter" 
(The Araignement, 1934a:214 [1645:4], 224 [14]; see also 232 [22]). 


26. The Araignement (1934a:214 [1645:4], see also 239 [29]). Although he does on the rare 
occasion, for exhortatory purposes use the analogy himself, An Appeale (1967:178-9, 184). 


27. See An Arrow (1968 [1646:7]}. See also An Appeale (1967:170-1); Certaine Articles 
(1967:191, 192); The Picture (1944:221 [1649:32-3], 223 [35]). 


28. A Remonstrance (1934b:363 [1646:13], 365 [15]; see also 369 [19]). 


29. to use Hill’s (1958:81) formulation. For Hill (1958:75), "It is a marvelous transition: from 
the recovery of rights which used to exist to the pursuit of rights because they ought to exist: 
from historical mythology to political philosophy." See also Pocock (1957:126), Robertson 
(1951:111-9), Greenleaf (1964:268-72), Hampsher-Monk (1976:412-3), Wootton (1992:78-9). 


30. A Remonstrance (1934b:354-5 [1646:4-5]). For Pocock (1957:126), Overton’s contention 
is the very “language of political rationalism" exemplified. For Hanson (1970:322), it is 
“profound intellectal revolution in a nutshell." 


31. The Araignement (1934a:253 [1645:43]), A Remonstrance (1934b:351 [1646:1]). 


32. A Remonstrance (1934b:363 [1646:13]). 


33. See A Remonstrance (1934b:370 [1946:20]); An Appeale (1967:156); Certaine Articles 
(1967:189, 190). 
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34. An Appeale (1967: 162). 


35. An Arrow (1968 [1646:4, 9]). Hence, demands “that we may be men, and live like men;" 
(An Arrow, 1968 [1646:6]). See also An Appeale (1967:167-8): "Our lives, our wives, our 
persons"; The Complaint (1934c:377 [1647:3], 389 [17], 392 [20]); The Picture (1944:219 
[1649:31]). 


36. The Araignement (1934a:235 [1645:25]). 


37. (1977, 


38. The Araignement (1934a:225 [1645:15] see also 1645:22]). In An Appeale (1967:182), 
Overton speaks of “doing unto all men as we would be done unto"; See also An Arrow (1968 
[1646:14]): "neither doe they as they would be done to; or doe to others as is done to them; for 
they would not be so served themselves, of the Independents, neither have the Independents ever 
sought or desired any such thing upon them, but would beare with them in all brotherly love." 


39. An Appeale (1967:158). 


40. Although the prevailing view, took human law to be just inasmuch as its conformed to divine 
will, it is possible to trace a relatively secular natural law theory from Christopher St.Germain’s 
A Dialogue betwixt a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of England (1530-1), through 
Edward Coke and Henry Parker. See Daly (1979:22), Seaberg (1981:79-80), Judson (1949:53- 
55). On the modern theory of natural law as the ius naturalist’s project of a ‘minimalist ethics’ 
in response to scepticism, see Tuck (1987). 


41. Brailsford (1961) sees Overton aiming at a welfare state. Brockway (1980:64, see also 43) 
speaks of "the economic programme, Overton’s specialty." Zagorin (1954:25) maintains that 
"Short of Communism, Overton’s was as extreme a vision as English radicalism attained to 
during the revolution." Webster (1975:261) finds Overton’s text to be "The most significant 
excursion into general social policy in Leveller literature" and "exceptional among the Leveller 
tracts" (291). 


42. in his Husband’s Exact Collection (1643:315; quoted in Woodhouse, 1938:47). 


43. Winstanley (1941:200) "The new law of righteousnes" (quoted in Kenyon (1985:112). 


44. An Appeale (1967:173). 
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It can be argues that there are two peaks in Book III of 
the Politics. The first is the democratic regime, which is 
arrived at after a debate between oligarchy and democracy 
which occurs in Politics III.9-13. The second is the 
universal kingship (pambasileia) which begins at Politics 


III.15 and concludes at the end of Book III.! The discussion 


of the pambasileia, the second peak, consists in three logoi 


or arguments where opposing claims about political rule are 


addressed. It is my general argument that it is in these 


1 nauBaoidAerag literally is kingship over everything 
(Newman Vol III, p.279.). 

Darrell Dobbs argues that Aristotle's silence about the 
Philosopher-King is an implicit rejection of that teaching. 
I reject Dobbs' interpretation. It is incorrect in that he 
fails to see the clear similarities between Socrates' 
Philosopher-King and Aristotle's presentation of the 
pambasileia (Darrell Dobbs, "Aristotle's Anticommunism", 
American Journal of Political Science 29; 1 (1985), pp. 29- 
46.). 


arguments we can discover Aristotle's comprehensive teaching 
concerning political philosophy. 

In this paper I will address the first of the logoi, in 
Politics III.15. I wish to show that in this debate we find 
Aristotle's missing critique of Plato's teaching about the 
Philosopher-King.* It is said by commentors on this section 


of The Politics that the teaching about the pambasileia has 


similarities to the Socratic-Platonic teaching about the 
philosopher-king as presented in the Republic.? 

The importance of the pambasileia section of the Politics 
is that it is an essential end of the examinations of the 


basic forms of regimes, as discussed in the beginning of Book 


III.4 The concern of the general examination of regimes, or 


é One of the only articles that address this debate 


directly is Thomas Lindsay's "The 'God-Like Man' versus the 
"Best Laws'." Lindsay's specific comments in reference to the 
specific points about the debate in The Politics text is both 
insightful and helpful, but I find he stretches his argument 
when he attempts to tie into this debate with Aristotle's 
teaching about the divine found in the Metaphysics. 


. W.R. Newell notes, "some commentators regard this 
aspect of Book 3 as a rather puzzling relapse into Platonisn, 
as if Aristotle had suddenly conceded the possibility of the 
Platonic philosopher-king." The commentators Newell is 
referring to are Saunders and Ross (Saunders p.210, 220 and 
Ross p.255). 


4 The pambasileia section is also the middle of the 
Politics. If you remove books VII and VIII, the middle of the 
Politics is at 1287b22/3. That is roughly in the middle of the 
second logos, which is approximately the middle of the 
pambasileia section. 

The arguments for removing books VII and VIII are: 1) the 


2 


classical political science, is to judge the political nature 


of various regimes. In doing so, the hope is that we will be 


given a better understanding of the character of those regimes 


and the authoritative element which rules within them. The 
introduction of the discussion of the pambasileia appears to 
follow a similar track -- a general exploration of the 
character of a particular form of a regime. 

Concerning the pambasileia section of the Politics, 
Martha Nussbaum muses that this section is "notoriously hard 
to interpret in a way that renders [the argument made} 
consistent with [Aristotle's] insistence on shared rule."? 
Nussbaum then argues, after noting the difficulty of 
interpreting this section, for an interpretation that would 
give a consistency to this section with her claim that 
Aristotle insists that rule must be shared (i.e. a mixed 
regime -- a combination of the rule of the few and many). 


Nussbaum takes too seriously the claim that the 'polity' or 


two books - which present a single teaching - are about 
education and the best regime and 2) the position of the two 
books in the Politics is questionable because the opening 
sentence of Book VII is located also at the end of Book III. 
This problem begain with W. Jaeger's rejection of the 
traditional ordering of the books. He suggest VII and VIII 
should follow III. I suggest Aristotle leaves the ordering 
ambigious to force us to see the centrality of Book III for 
the rest of his argument in the Politics. 
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Nussbaum, "Shame, Separateness and Political Unity", 
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mixed regime is the desired regime in Book III.® I argue 


against Nussbaum in two ways. The first is that I do not 
believe that the ‘polity' (mixed regime) is the regime 
presented as best regime, either practically or theoretically, 
in Book III. I believe that there are two regimes presented 
as possible contenders for the claim of being the best regime 
in Book III - democracy and the pambasileia. Second, I argue 
that the inconsistancy suggested by Nussbaum is an important 
hermeneutic clue that Aristotle gives to help the reader 
uncover the argument he is trying to make. In this light, I 
interpret the supposed inconsistency between the pambasileia 
and the argument for the mixed regime as an important textual 
clue which suggests that the interpretation which argues that 
the mixed regime is the best regime -- actual or otherwise -- 
is false. 

The prelude to the discussion of the pambasileia begins 
with a brief description of four types of kingships 
(basileia): 1) permanent kingship (1285a10); 2) barbaric 


(1285a15); 3) elected tyranny (1285a30); and 4, Heroic 


. Nussbaum is not alone in the belief that Aristotle 
presents the "polity" as his best regime, if not in theory 
then in practice. Mary Nichols in her latest book, Citizens 
and Statesmen, also holds this position. Although I do not 
support her argument about polity, Nichols' book is extremely 
insightful to most section of The Politics. 
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Kingship (1285b20).’ However a fifth form of kingship 


(basileia) is mentioned, one in which "one person has 
authority over all matters, just as each nation and each city 
has authority over all (human beings) in all common matters 
with an arrangement that resembles household management 
(oikonomike)" (1286b29-32) .8 This form of kingship 
(basileia) resembles the head of a household, but involves 


rule over a city or a nation or several nations (1286b33).? 


q Newman is perplexed about the discussion concerning 
kingship. He notes, 

We might have expected that more would be said about 
Kingship than is said, and that Aristotle would follow up 
his study of it with a study of Aristocracy. The kinds 
of kingship have been clearly distinguished, and why 
should not those of aristocracy be similarly enumerated? 
This is not done; on the contrary, Aristotle passes on to 
inquire in C.18 which is the best of the normal 
constitutions, and he finds that the best is kingship or 
aristocracy, whence he infers that, as the citizen of the 
‘best state' is a good man, the citizen of a kingship or 
aristocracy will be brought into being by the education 
which produces good men (Newman Vol III, p.xxxiii.). 


8 Newman notes at 1285b29 that, 

Aristotle forgets that he has included under the 
Lacedaemonian type of Kingship not only the hereditary 
but also the elective kingship (1285a15: cp. also 
C.15.2396b39) (Newman, vol. III., p. 277). 

Newman commenting on III.14.1285b31 suggests that, 

In saying that the rule over a household is a kind of 
Kingship (see above on 1278b37), Aristotle is thinking of 
the relation of father to his children, not that of the 
husband to his wife or of the master to his slaves 
(Newman Vol III, p.278). 


9 This implies the pambasileia is beyond the polis, 
that it is not limited by the polis only, but applies also to 
ethnos (nation) or a collection of ethne (cf. Newman, Politics 
of Aristotle, Vol 1 p. 268.). 
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In chapter 14, the pambasileia and the Spartan kingship 
(i.e., an elected kingship) are said to be the two fundamental 
kinds of kingships which must be investigated (1285b35). Thus 
Aristotle reduces the original five forms of kingship 
discussed to two. In doing so, he implies that any discussion 
concerning kingship needs only to examine these two. He says 
that although the other forms of kingship have more authority 
over matters than the Spartan form of kingship, they, however, 
have much less authority than does the pambasileia. Because 
of this he collapses the other forms of kingship under the 
extreme forms of pambasileia and kingship limited by law. 
Aristotle states the two questions he wishes to examine: 


Whether it is advantageous for cities to have a 
permanent general or not and whether it is 
advantageous for one person to have authority over 
all matters or not (1285b37-86al1) ? 


The first question is dismissed without examination; to 
examine the first question, Aristotle says, would require a 


study of the laws rather than of the regime. Also, the 


"permanent general" can arise in all regimes and not just in 


Newman translates ethnos as "nations." A more literal 
translation would be "people." "Nations" is also literal; 
however, its usage should be understood in terms of a tribe, 
i.e. the Navaho nation, etc., and not in terms of the nation- 
state, i.e. Germany, Japan, etc. "Nation," I argue, should be 
avoided, because the required use is archaic and not commonly 
used, and the common usage might lead to misunderstandings. 
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the one form in question (1286a4)./° Therefore, with the 


dismissal of the first question, the proposed examination of 
Spartan kingship is also dismissed without further discussion. 
The latter question and the pambasileia alone remain for 
examination. This occurs because Aristotle states that it is 
a form (or kind) of regime, whereas the first type (the 
Spartan) was not a kind of regime. This division opens the 
discussion for the pambasileia as such. This also leads to 
the possibility of the political artist or the politically 
disciplined man, inferring that this man ought not to be ruled 
by anything. His nature is such that he is best suited 
(because of his supremacy of foresight) to rule over all human 


beings. 


10 This why there is no need to discuss in the first 
two books neither the "laws" nor the ruling offices. There is 
no need for the laws or offices if there is a virtuous ruler. 
He, the virtuous ruler, supersedes the laws and the offices. 
The laws are a limit on his wisdom. This distinction will be 
discussed later in this paper (cf. Leo Strauss, The City and 
Man). 

Another reason why there is no need to discuss before 
this either "laws" or the ruling offices is because both are 
creation of the regime. The centrality of the regime in 
Aristotole's political science pushes back the inquiries into 
either law or the offices because their character is a 
function and thus derivative of the character of the regime. 
Thus, Aristotle argues, the character of both the law and 
institutions is shaped by the regime and not the other way 
arround. 


11 On this point, Martha Nussbaum notes, 

Several passages in the Politics seem to indicate that 
Aristotle agrees with Plato about the desirability of 
subjecting all citizens to someone divinely good and 
wise, disagreeing only about the possibility of setting 
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Ist Logos (1286a7-b40). 
The best man versus the best laws. 

At this point Aristotle opens up the first logos with the 
question: "is it more advantageous to be rules by the best 
man or by the best laws?" (1286a8-9). This question opens a 
dialogue between a partisan of the laws and a partisan of the 


12 aristotle waste no time here, he lets the 


best (good) man. 
two sides go after each other immediately. 
The partisan for the best man puts forth the argument 


against the laws: 


-.ethe laws only speak of the universal and do not 
command with a view of circumstance (1286a10-11). 


The laws cannot be superior since they only speak generally. 
Also, to rule in accordance with the laws -- that is so say 


the written laws --, argues the partisan for the best man, is 


foolish because it would be like requiring a doctor to treat 


up a polity [regime] that could deliberately cultivate 
such men as rule ("Shame, Separateness, and Political 
Unity”, p. 421.). 
Nussbaum misses the depth of Aristotle's argument here. It is 
true that on the surface of Aristotle's pambasileia argument, 
he is in agreement with Plato, but that is on the surface 
only; because beneath the surface there are, I argue, many 
disagreements with Plato. 


12 I argue that we should read these next three 
chapters of the Politics as a dialogue, not as a systematic 
treatise. By reading these chapters as a dialogue, we are 
able to go beyond what is obscured by the surface of the text 
in order to reveal what is underneath. I argue by doing this 
we are able to see the importance of these chapters of the 
Politics. 
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sick people by a written set of instructions ("as it is done 
in Egypt") without regard to the individual circumstance of 
the patient in question (1286a12-15). Another problem is that 
the laws cannot simply address problems that arise out of the 
consequences of implementation. That is, the laws cannot give 
order to what comes from the laws (1286b10). These objections 


suggest that something other than the laws needs to guide what 


the laws themselves cannot directly control or provide for.}? 


To restate the argument made against the laws by the 


partisan of the good man: first, the difficulty of the laws is 


a Judith Swanson reads law here not to refer to law 
derived from either merely custom and the political charcter 
of the regime, but natural law (The Public and The Private in 
Aristotle's Political Philosophy, pp. 98-101.). Such a 
position, I argues, is a gross misrepresentation of the text. 
In her reading of Book III.15-17 of The Politics -- the debate 
between the rule of law versus the rule of the wise king, 
although she correctly sees that Aristotle sides politically 
with the rule of law over the rule of human will -- regardless 
how wise or noble that ruler can be, she goes on to argue that 
the law being advocated in this debate is natural law not 
everyday conventional law, nomos (ibid). Putting aside the 
problems with ascribing a natural law teaching -- instead of 
a natural right teaching -- in Aristotle's Politics, the text 
in question -- Politics III.15-17 -- uses law (nomos) in its 
conventional meaning, as mere conventional customary law. 
Although conventional customary law may be in accord with 
natural law (or the principle of natural right), it is not 
natural law per se. If Aristotle was to argue for the rule of 
natural law in that text then he would not have allowed the 
rule of law argument to win, because the rule of law argument 
is in fact the continuation of the democratic argument earlier 
in Book III. Instead, if he was supporting an argument for 
natural law/natural right, he would have let the argument of 
the absolute rule of the wise king defeat the rule of law 
argument. Is not the absolute rule of the wise king the 
perfect embodiment of the rule of natural law/natural right? 
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that they speak generally, and, second, because they speak 
generally they do not take care of the particular 
circumstances. Hence, the partisan for the best man concludes 
that the "regime" of written laws cannot be best. 

In response to the attack on the rule of law, the 
partisan for the laws declares that “what is unaccompanied by 
the passionate element generally is superior to that in which 
it is innate" (1286a16-18). He argues that passion is not 
present in law but is necessarily possessed by every human 
soul. 

The partisan for the best man interrupts, stating that 
such indeed is the case, but that this problem is addressed 
"by the fact that he [the best man] will deliberate in a finer 
fashion concerning particulars" (1286a20-21). Also, as "the 
ruler must necessarily be a legislator, then the laws must 
exist, but they must not be authoritative" (1286a22-23). The 
laws cannot be authoritative because circumstances change. 


Issues of justice tend to be matters where degrees of 


variation in circumstances effect the outcome of the judgment. 


Laws cannot be authorative because they are dependent on the 
particular type of regime a polis happens to have. The laws 
of a democracy are fundamentally different from those of an 


oligarchy, an aristocracy, or a kingdom. The same is true for 
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the offices. The regime itself is prior to both the laws and 
offices and thus is fundamentally more authoritative than 
either. 

The partisan for the best man admits the need for the 
laws but claims that they ought to be subordinate to the best 
man. This is so because the best man is best able to 
deliberate about circumstances whereas the laws cannot. The 
laws cannot change themselves. Because what is right and 
wrong is determined by the given circumstances, the 
possibility arises that the laws may be in contradiction to 
what is right. Once the laws deviate from what is right, the 
laws become unjust. Therefore the possibility of the 
unjustness of the laws provides another support for the claim 
for the rule of the best man. 

The partisan for the laws then asks, "as regard the 
things that law is unable to judge either generally or well, 
should the one best person rule or all?" (1286a22-25). The 
partisan for the laws, noting that the laws can at times be 


unjust and may not be able to deal with specifics, changes the 


question. He asks who is a better judge, the best man or the 


Many? (1286a25) In response to this question we see that the 
partisan for the laws also reveals himself to be a partisan 


for the many. 
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The argument for the laws is in fact the justification 
for the rule of the many over the laws, regardless of the best 
man's character. The partisan of the laws notes that any 
single person taken separately, like most human beings, might 
(or even, will) be inferior to the best man (1286a27). But, 
he argues, "the city is made up of many persons, just as a 
feast to which many contribute is finer than a single and 
simple one, and on this account a crowd also judges many 
matters better than any single person" (1286a26-31). dere the 
partisan of the laws argues that the numerical strength of the 
many makes up for the defects of single individuals and 
together the many's collective strengths will out-do even the 
best man. 

The partisan of the laws goes further by arguing that the 
Many are less corruptible than the one best man (1286a32). 
This is so, he argues, since the many are like "water" and are 


"more incorruptible that the few. The judgements of a single 


person is necessarily corrupted when he is dominated by anger 


or some other passion of this sort, whereas it is hard for all 
to become angry and err at the same time" (1286a33-35). 

The partisan of the laws seems to make a comparison of 
the laws with the many, that they are less corruptible by the 


passions than is the one best man. This is the case for the 
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Many because, to restate, it is harder to corrupt them than it 


is to corrupt one man. The partisan for the laws does not say 


it is impossible for the many to be corrupt or to become 

angry, but that it is harder to make them corrupt or angry. 
Experience tells us, however, that a corrupt people can 

be far worse than any single tyrant. The author of the 


Federalist Papers knew this well - hence his concern for 


majority tyranny. But the partisan of the laws does not 
overpraise the many's incorruptibility. He limits the many: 
they "must be free people acting in no way against the law, 
except in those cases where it [the law] necessarily falls 
short" (1286a36-37). Or more clearly stated, the multitude 
ought to be the freemen who do nothing against the law 
(1286b35). The partisan of the laws also argues that the many 
are better able to judge well than the one best man simply 
because their number lessens the possibility for error due to 
mere passions. 

To restate: the partisan of the laws limits the many's 
judgement in that they must be, firstly, free men, secondly, 
obedient to the law, and thirdly, must be careful only to 
change that which the law falls short concerning. These 
limits point to the power of the many; if these are not 


present, the laws will be ignored and the many will rule 
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according to their whims. Hence the rule of the many is 
potentially worse than (or at least as bad as) the bad rule of 
one man. The tendency of this argument is to downgrade the 
superiority of the rule of law in favor the rule of the best 
man. 

The partisan of the best man argues that the limits 
placed on the many by the laws are easily evaded by them. The 
partisan for the laws then poses the question: "if there were 
a number who were both good men and good citizens," then "is 
the one ruler more incorruptible or rather the larger numbers 
who are all good?" (1286a38-39). He says that it is clearly 
not the one, because the one will have difficulty with 
factions, whereas the many good will be without factions 
(1286b1-2). 

The partisan of the laws raises the question whether the 
good man or the good majority is more incorruptible. If there 
can be a good multitude, argues the partisan of the laws, then 
to argue that the good one is better than the good many will 
create a situation where the many will rise up in factions 


(1286b1). Here the question is raised whether it is more 


likely that there could be one good man or a good multitude. 


If there could be a majority of good men, it would be better 


to be ruled by them than one single good man. However, the 
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principle that it is better to be ruled by the good simply, 
regardless of number, than to be ruled by the many is 
maintained. Yet, this puts an interesting twist to the 
debate. The partisan of the laws has gotten the partisan of 
the best man to accept the premise that the rule of many good 
men is better than the rule of the one good man. This sets 
the path for the argument that the rule of the many is simply 
better than the rule of one man. Hence the partisan of the 
best man has accepted a fundamentally democratic premise. 

At this point, to avoid the trap set by the partisan of 
the laws, the partisan of the best man argues that only if the 
Majority is seriously good can it avoid the creation of 
factions. The underlying argument made is that the one good 


man can be seriously good, whereas it seems improbable that 


there can be a seriously good multitude./4 However, if such 


a seriously good majority could exist, it would be an 


aristocracy. 


The partisan of the best man argues that the many good 


14 Earlier in Book III, Aristotle discusses the problem 


with the possibility of the many having and exercising virtue. 
He notes, 
It is possible for one or a few to be outstanding 
in virtue, but where more are concerned it is 
difficult for them to be proficient with a view to 
virtue as a whole, but (some level of proficiency 
is possible) particularly regarding military 
virtue, as this arises in a multitude (III.7. 
1279a39-b2) 
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have to be excellent in soul, just like the single good man. 
But if one good man is hard to find, then a good multitude 
would be even harder to find. Also some even suggest that not 
only is a good multitude is difficult to find, it is most 
likely that one could not even possibly exists. It is stated 
that if the condition set forth is true, that although the 
aristocracy (many good) is more choiceworthy in cities than 


kingship, its creation is highly improbable. 


The history of regimes 

In response to these arguments, the partisan of the laws 
presents the history of regimes (1286b5) as an explanation for 
the superiority of aristocracy over kingship. Or more 
correctly, the partisan of the law presents the history of 
regimes to show the natural tendency with cities for the rule 
of the many to gradually come into being over time than both 
the rule of one and the few. The question of the history of 


regimes is: who is to rule? Is it to be the one or the many? 


As shown by the history of regimes (which is properly speaking 


the political history of the Hellenes), history tends to point 


toward the rule of the many. 


An outline of the History of regimes goes as follows 
(1286b8-21): 
(1) kingship 
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( polity 
tyranny 


democracy. 


2) 

(3) oligarchy 
) 
) 


(4 
(5 
Each step gives more power to the many. Because the cities 
become progressively larger, a reading of the history of 
regimes suggests, perhaps, that it is no longer easy for any 
regime besides democracy to come into existence (1286b21). 
What the history of regimes actually represents is an 
account of the coming together of human beings. Or, stated 
differently, it represents the development of human 
civilization. First, the history of regimes shows that the 
process engenders an equalization (a levelling out) of virtue. 
This levelling out of virtue occurs because technology (seen 
in the predominace of the artisan classes in the polis) and 
the arts make it difficult to perceive the differences -- 
hence, the virtues -- among human beings. The more technology 
is developed, the less apparent the differences among human 
beings become. As the differences become less apparent, the 
more human beings begin to look fundamentally equal. 


Therefore, people living in technological civilizations will 


15 This is similiar to the account of the degeneration 
of regimes presented in the Plato's Republic, Book VIII, 
except polity is where timocracy should be and tyranny and 
democracy are reversed in their order. However, considering 
the character of the polity as an armed multitude (cf. III, 7, 
1279a39-1279b5), it might fundamentally have the same features 
as timocracy. 
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no longer abide inequality since in a technological order 
there appear to be no obvious differences among human beings. 

Secondly, the consequence of acquisition and _ the 
recognition of self-interest make possible only the creation 
of democracies. Civilization tends toward the development of 
democracies and nothing but democracies. The evidence from 
the development of civilizations indicates that the majority 
will rule in their own interest. Therefore, the end product 
will be either democracies or tyrannies.}® 

We are again drawn back to address the following 
question: can you have a good multitude? Only in the first, 
earlier, regimes could you find a good majority. At this 
point, Aristotle reflects whether a seriously good majority is 
possible. The difficulty is getting a multitude that is good. 
To achieve a good multitude depends upon the particular route 
of development which a civilization has taken. Developments 


of civilization that lead to equality tend also to lead to 


factional differences. This is caused by the release of self- 


interest which tends to destroy the unity originally fostered 


by equality. 


The question is: does the development of civilization 


a6 Here Aristotle sounds very much like Alexis de 
Tocqueville in Democracy in America, where he argues that in 
the future only democracies or despotism will be created as 
political systems. 
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that provides for the possibility of human equality also 


necessarily lead to factionalization, struggle, and the 


dominance of self-interest? The answer seems to be, yes, it 


must. But this leads to an even more fundamental problem. 
Democracy is said to be, by this argument, the natural end of 
human equality. Yet it is also a bad regime. If this is 
true, equality must be "bad" or else the premise that 
democracy is bad must be false. I suggest the latter is the 
case. Aristotle is trying to suggest, in his use of this 
dialogue, a teaching that democracy is not as bad as the 


original typology presented at Politics III.7. 


The king and the kin. 

At 1286b21 Aristotle raises a fundamental question of 
kingly rule: "Should the family reign?" Even if kingly rule 
should be best for the city, will this hold for the king and 
his offspring? What happens if his offspring are like the 
many -- i.e., like everybody else, prone for a desire for 
profit and self-interest rather than the desire for the best 
and the good? Is he to choose the good or his own? Clearly 
the principle of kingship will require him to choose the good 
over his own. Such a choice, however, is hardly credible, 


since it seems to go against love of one's own. 
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The love of one's own seems to be something which nature 
inclines toward in all animals (hence all human beings). The 
question of ‘what should the pambasiliea do?' seems to be 
fundamental in deciding its choiceworthiness as a regime. 
Should he give rule to another who is virtuous, or should he 
choose his own, less virtuous offspring? This problem places 
the love of the good and the love of one's own, both instilled 
by nature, in direct opposition to one another. However, in 
a contest between the two, the latter seems to be inclined by 
nature to be more authoritative than the former. The point 
Aristotle makes is that it is not easy to believe that one can 
choose against one's own for the sake of the good. Again, it 
is a hard thing to believe because human nature instills in us 
the love of one's own, and a conflict between the two claims 
suggests nature does not provide an answer to this problem. 

The claim of the pambasileia is that he must be superior 
by nature. The first difficulty is that to be human requires 


the preference of one's own. The pambasileia would be 


required to love the good more than his own.?’ Can the 


superior man be superior to nature? Can the superior man 


overcome the love of one's own? That is not easy to believe, 


47 This reminds one of Aristotle's criticism in Book II 
of the Politics concerning the communism of wives and children 
in Plato's Republic. 
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Aristotle notes. Therefore, human beings (i.e., the people) 


will not allow a superior man to be so hardhearted as to 
disavow his son from his inheritance. However, the problem of 
not believing that one could deny his own leads us to the 
conclusion that it is likely that the many will not stand a 
person who could be so hardhearted. We can conclude from the 
line of argument so far developed that the people will then 
force the pambasileia to give his own (his son) the 
inheritance. 

To restate: it is reasonable to suggest that the many 
will demand that the pambasilea choose his own. The 
requirement to choose one's own over what is the best (or the 
good) is done out of the necessity to respond to the many's 
demand. The requirement to choose one's own at all cost is 
done to apease the many's sentiment that one should not reject 
one's own. It is hard for the many to believe that the choice 
of one's own is irrational. Because nature inclines toward 
love of one's own in both animals and human beings, there must 
be some sort of intelligibility (hence rationality) to it. Or 
to what extent is nature is guided by reason? The conflict 
between one's own and the good points to a possible problem 
with teaching concerning the benevolence of nature. If there 


is no rationality behind choosing one's own, then in what 
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sense is nature intelligible or benevolent? 
The second difficulty is the problem of persuasion or the 
difficulty of having to use force (power). The pambasileia's 


rule is supposed to be accepted merely by the evident 


superiority of his nature. His nature is so evidently 


superior that all recognize it as being such: this is his 
claim to rule.?® 

Therefore, if the King has to rely on force, it would 
suggest the inability of nature to reveal what is naturally 
superior. It would also suggest that nature does not provide 
for the best to rule simply. The politically effective man is 
said to be superior as_ such. This assumption about the 
superiority of the politically effective man is brought about 
by what people believe about their general comprehension of 
human nature. If they can see clearly what is implied by 
nature then the superior should rule. If they cannot perceive 
what is implied by nature clearly (like the difference between 
the natural master and the natural slave) then such a 


political rule would be problematic. 


The first logos concludes with the doubt concerning the 


aS At 1287al Newman suggests that this line points us 
to believe that "Aristotle is thinking of a King like the Kin 
of the Persians (Hdt. 3.31, &AAov pévtor GEevp kévar vépov, to 
mepoéwv E€civar movéerv &vBovA™tar)" (Newman, 
Vol III, p. 290). 
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natural superiority of the pambasileia. The questioning about 


the political efficacy of the pambasileia indeed suggests such 
a doubt. People are either fundamentally equal, or they 
believe that they are fundamentally equal because the 
differences are not evident (i.e., clear to the mind or to the 
eye). Although Aristotle does not present this teaching in 
his own name, yet the argument as developed so far is that if 
people are generally equal then law should rule. The premise 
is that the rule of law is inclined to by nature because human 
beings are fundamentally alike. Also, the doubts concerning 
the clear and evident superiority of any one man will weaken 


the fundamental claim of the rule for the pambasileia. 
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INTRODUCTION* ) 


When on October 3, 1990, the German Democratic Republic (GDR) joined the 
Federal Republic of Germany under article 23 of the German Constitution 
(Grundgesetz), a one-year process had come to an end the dynamics of which 
had surprised Germans and the world alike. West German survey data over a 
period of more than 40 years show that the majority of West Germans had al- 
most given up on the goal of unification within their own lifetime. After 
the war, this topic had ranked highly on the West German political agenda 
until the early sixties. After the construction of the Berlin Wall on 
August 13, 1961, the "Provisorium Bundesrepublik" took on a much more defi- 
nite character and began to develop a political identity of its own. Quite 
the same is true for the GDR which was politically stabilized by the Wall 
and gained increasing recognition especially by the new West German 
"Ostpolitik" once Willy Brandt and the socio-liberal coalition had taken 
office in 1969. There is clear evidence that these developments pushed the 
issue of reunification into latency although survey data show that a sense 
of overarching German identity continued to exist particularly among the 
older citizens while the younger cohorts who had not been directly exposed 
to the separation of Nazi-Germany into two independent states were less 
concerned with the idea of a reunited Germany (Herbert, Wildenmann 1991: 
71; Szumni, Lichtleitner, Bauske 1990; Herdegen 1992). Nevertheless, the 
majority even of the younger people were supportive of the idea that there 


continued to exist something like a German nation. 


Erwin K. Scheuch (1991) has pointed to the fact that it was not only the 


supportive attitudes in general but also the many personal contacts between 
relatives and friends across the German border and the regular use of West 
German TV by the East Germans which kept a certain sense of belongingness 
between the two Germanies intact. Nevertheless, when Helmut Kohl in Novem- 
ber of 1989 proposed his "Ten-Point-Plan" for unification in the German 
parliament, he - and even less so the German public - may have anticipated 


that in one year's time unification would indeed be achieved. 


*) The permission of the Spiegel magazine to use data collected in 1992 on 
its behalf by the EMNID Institut, Bielefeld, and the technical support by 
EMNID in providing the data is appreciated. It is furthermore gratefully 
acknowledged that Bettina Westle and Max Kaase allowed access to data from 
their 1993 study on political orientations in East and West Germany. 


Starting in August of 1989, the West German public perceived the ongoing 
events in East Germany as the by far most important issue on the political 
agenda for the year to come. On the other hand, there was never any doubt 
that whatever consequences would arise from unification for the West 
Germans, they in no way would touch the constitutional, institutional and 
legal framework under which the Federal Republic had slowly developed into 
a pluralist democracy over a period of forty years. The same, of course, 
cannot be said for the East Germans. There was a brief period in the pro- 
cess of transition when it seemed like the transformation would result in 
an independent East German state following what came to be known in East 
German debates as the "third way" (der dritte Weg). This concept, however, 
quickly disappeared as the Eastern citizens in their famous Monday demon- 
strations began to change the phrase "we are the people" to "we are one 
people". At that time, it may not have been completely understood by the 
East Germans that this would mean giving up the political identity for 
which many East Germans had strived for so long. But this was exactly the 


price the East Germans had to pay in order to achieve unification. 


PERCEPTIONS OF AND EXPECTATIONS FROM UNIFICATION 
For the majority of Germans the breakdown of the GDR-regime and the unifi- 
cation were dramatic historical events which were celebrated with a great 
deal of euphoria and optimism. These feelings show up in the high support 
for unification in the Western and in the Eastern part of Germany (Herbert, 


Wildenmann 1991: 74; Gibowski, Kaase 1991). 


The political mood of the East German citizens at that time can be charac- 
terized by a renewed political self-respect and at the same time by 
distinct expectations regarding a substantial improvement in their overall 
living conditions. There was also a sense of realism in these expectations; 
the majority of East Germans felt that it would take quite a while until 
their standard of living would reach the West German level. In a spring 
1990 survey, 74 % of the Eastern respondents anticipated substantial diffi- 
culties in synchronizing the two systems; they were also very skeptical re- 
garding the labor market, housing rents and the future of the agricultural 
sector which played an important role in the GDR's economy (Herbert, 
Wildenmann 1991: 76; Feist, Hoffmann 1991: 11-12). In general, however, op- 


timism prevailed among the East Germans regarding all aspects of unifica- 


tion. The majority of West Germans reacted in a more down-to-earth vein; 


| 


they were especially afraid of higher taxes, inflation, rent increases and 
cuts in social policy payments. Only about one fourth was willing to take 
these expected consequences of unification upon them (Kuechler 1991: 65). 


Given this figure, it does not come as a surprise that both East Germans 


and West Germans felt that the West German citizens were not ready for the 


Sacrifices required of them for unification (Allensbacher Jahrbuch fiir 


Demoskopie 1993: 444). 


From the beginning of the unification process both populations believed 
that the positive consequences of unification would only materialize in the 
long run (Bauer-Kaase 1993). During the first half of 1990, especially in 
the West this cognitive assessment was not yet confronted with empirical 
reality. However, after October of 1990, the East Germans became more and 
more concerned with the economic state of affairs and these fears began to 
dominate all other concerns. By contrast, in the West beliefs still conti- 
nued for a while that the cost of unification could come out of the normal 
budget of the Bund and the Lander. This is well reflected in Chancellor 
Kohls statement during the 1990 general election campaign that in East Ger- 
many after unification nobody would have to accept a decrease in standard 
of living and that the costs of unification could be paid from “pocket 


money". 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AFTER UNIFICATION 


The general election of December 2, 1990, comfortably reinstated the Kohl 
government although some observers felt that the margin of votes in favor 
of the liberal-conservative coalition was not quite what the government 
itself had anticipated. Already at that time it became apparent that se- 
rious errors in judgment had been made regarding the assessment of how the 
economic situation in Germany would develop after unification. In par- 
ticular, the currency union of July 1990 had created a situation where the 
East German industry which had produced almost all of it wares for the for- 


mer COMECON countries was rapidly pricing itself out of that market. 


Furthermore, expectations that West German and international industry would 
rush into East Germany to purchase East German firms from the Treuhand and 
invest in new enterprises did not come about at all. As a consequence, un- 
employement - an unheard phenomenon in the former GDR - began to rise ra- 


pidly, requiring substantial and increasing transfer payments from the West 


| 


to maintain social peace. These developments are solidly reflected in the 
perceptions of the economic situation by the public. Until March 1991, the 
percentage of those regarding the overall economic situation in the East as 
poor rose from 60 % to over 80 %. Obviously, hopes had run so high that the 
consequences of the transition, in particular of the industrial system, 
could in no way be compensated by the money which was by then poured into 
East Germany. A recent analysis by Zapf and Mau (1993) provides a distinct 
flavor of the behavioral impact of the fears associated with the transition 
in East Germany. Births, divorces and marriages between 1990 and 1991 fell 
to a low unheard of even during the two world wars. The observed rate chan- 
ges for these indicators are so dramatic that the authors rightfully speak 


of a shock created by a cumulation of critical life events. 


In the summer of 1991 it looked for a while as if perceptions of the situa- 
tion would slowly begin to improve. However, by early 1992 it was again 
60 % of the East Germans who assessed the overall state of the economy ne- 


gatively. This situation has not changed until the middle of 1993. 


(Graph 1 goes about here) 


Of course, to lock at the general state of the economy from todays point of 
view is only part of the story. People may be skeptical, but may see a 
brighter future ahead of them. Regarding the East Germans, it indeed turned 
out that in early 1991 about one half expected that within one year's time 
the economic situation would substantially improve. By 1993, this optimism 
is only shared by one quarter of the East Germans whereas one fifth even 
believes that the situtaion will become worse. In sum, in 1993 an extremely 
gloomy picture of the state of the East German economy is painted by the 


citizens of the new Laender. 


It is well known from research on attitudes towards the economy that the 
way how it is evaluated in general is not very highly related to the way 
that an individual sees his or her own economic well-being. In stable de- 
mocracies this observed regularity in the context of electoral research has 
led to the concept of sociotropic voting (Kinder and Kiewiet 1979; Feldman 
1985). It refers to the fact that, after having achieved a high level of 
personal economic satisfaction, people in their voting decision strongly 


react on the basis of their perception of the general state of the economy. 


This phenomenon points to the role of the mass media which are the most 


important source on which an individual can base his or her judgement on 
the economy. Thus, it cannot come as a surprise that the East Germans are 
so negative in this respect. The German media are full of reports how 


difficult the economic situation in East Germany is and how much time it 


will take until it will substantially improve. On the other hand, impro- 


vements are definitely there, in particular in the tertiary sector, and one 
has to recall again the transfer payments which help people to individually 
cope with the consequences, like loss of jobs, of the transitions in the 
East German economy. It is therefore especially interesting to look at the 


way the East Germans are thinking about their own economic situation. 


(Graph 2 goes about here) 


These data show that there is a small but consistent perception of impro- 
vement, approaching now the 40 %-mark of those who regard their economic 
Situation as good. On the other hand, there is an equally small and consi- 
stent decrease in the number of those who flatly regard their situation as 
"bad". It seems that at least a first step towards an improvement in the 


negative syndrome of economic attitudes is under way. 


In sum, the perceptions of the economy in East Germany can be characterized 
as skeptical, but with a discernible trace of optimism. This interpretation 
is sustained by findings from a question in the June 1993 Politbarometer 
East study by the Mannheim-based Forschungsgruppe Wahlen: When asked to 
ascertain their personal economic situation in comparison to the situation 
before the transition, 48 % saw an improvement, 29 % no difference and 23 % 
a deterioration. Along the same lines, half of the people said that across 
the board they were now better off than before the "Wende", and only 19 % 


said that they were worse off. 


Between 1990 and 1992 East Germany has lost about 3 million jobs and the 
present real unemployement rate approximates 40 percent (including early 
retirement, withdraw from the labor market, jobs with limited working 
hours, and retraining). When one compares this situation with the roughly 
9 % unemployement rate in West Germany which has not substantially risen 
after unification, then it seems worthwhile to now look at the way the 
overall economic situation is perceived in West Germany after unification. 


The respective data are displayed in graph 3. 
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(Graph 3 goes about here) 


The decrease in general economic satisfaction to be found in these data is 
dramatic indeed. From a high of over 70 % in early 1991 of those who think 
the economy is in good shape, the figure is now down to an eleven-year low 
of 8 %. These changes in perceptions directly reflect a situation of incre- 
asing taxes, substantial inflation rates (above 4 %), a net decrease in the 
gross national product and high-looming fears of an imminent surge in unem- 


ployement, as mirrored in daily mass media reporting. 


Objectively speaking, experts are agreed that the present economic crisis 
in Germany (if one is willing to use such a strong term) is not just due to 
the consequences of unification. Undoubtedly, the post-unification economic 
boom has only delayed a structural crisis resulting from a certain lack of 
innovative industries, faltering economic elites, high salary costs, long 
vacation periods, high unit production costs due to large extra-salary wage 
expenses, and substantial absentee rates. The resulting feelings of econo- 
mic strain seem so pervasive that they by now have even had an impact on 
the way West Germans perceive their personal economic situation. This shows 
up in the small but nevertheless significant decrease in the number of 


those who see their own economic situation as "good". 


(Graph 4 goes about here) 


With so much concern about the state of the economy, the mood of enthusiasm 
resulting from the process of German unification seems light years away. 
There is much to be said for the argument that this negative climate of 
opinion in the West has a direct impact also on the way that people now 
look at unification. For the first time at all, in June 1992 West Germans 
expressed more concern with than joy about unification; in the East - de- 
spite all difficulties - the joy still prevailed (Allensbacher Jahrbuch fiir 
Demoskopie 1993: 452). Obviously, Germans across the board feel that the 
process of unification is not going well. West Germans fear a loss in their 
standard of living through the billions of Marks which go into the East. As 
a consequence, they are particularly angered by the fact that most of the 
East Germans are dissatisfied with what the West has done for the East. 
Thus, they support the opinion that the Bonn government does enough or even 


more than it should for the East whereas between 70 % and 80 % of the East 


Germans argue that not enough is being done. 


Given this background, it does not come as a surprise that resentments to- 
wards the "other" Germans are beginning to find their place in both parts 
of Germany. East and West Germans do not find it easy to get along, and 
this situation is - in part artificially - reinforced by stereotypes of the 
two Germanies which are cultivated in the media. These developments suggest 
that it might be worthwhile to look into the question whether after the 
fall of the physical wall now a construction of a psychological wall in the 


minds of the people is under way. 


UNITED BUT NOT UNIFIED? 


In 1990 two Germanies were united which over a period of 45 years had taken 
an extremely divergent path of political, social, economic and cultural de- 
velopment. Given the fact that the assumption of a common German history is 
a fragile notion to start with, whatever the two Germanies at the time of 
unification may have shared among themselves existed mostly in the minds of 
the older people. More than 60 % of both populations were born after 1945. 
These people had no conscious, directly experienced relationship to the un- 
divided Germany. Whatever the two Germanies had in common was mostly trans- 
mitted through oral history, West German television and the occasional 
visits of relatives. Thus, the question can be legitimately raised what the 


basis for a growing together of the two Germanies might be at all. 


A lot of research has shown that, in particular regarding basic elements of 


political culture like attitudes towards democracy and political participa- 


tion, a surprising amount of similarity between the West and the East 
Germans existed already in 1990 (Bauer 1991; Feist 1991; Bauer-Kaase 1993; 
Weill 1993). On the other hand, there is also evidence that growing toge- 
ther is difficult and has even become more difficult lately. When asked by 
the Institut fur Demoskopie in Allensbach whether the Germans were now se- 
parated by a wall in the minds, in November 1991 50 & and in April 1992 
57 % of the West German respondents agreed; the respective figures in the 
East were 57 % and 66 % (Allensbacher Jahrbuch ftir Demoskopie 1993: 480). 
It seems that mostly perceptual clichées determine the mutual images of the 
two citizenries. For the West Germans this is not surprising considering 
the fact that by late 1992 62 % had not yet been to the East after unifica- 


tion, mostly because they were not interested. 
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Another question was posed by the Institut fiir Demoskopie in April of 1993: 
"Do you believe that the West Germans and the East Germans share a feeling 
of mutual solidarity, or do they rather feel as West Germans and East 
Germans with opposite interests?" 25 % of the West Germans and 11 % of the 
East Germans responded that they felt as Germans, whereas 71 % of the West 
Germans and 85 % of the East Germans emphasized their opposing interests 


(Noelle-Neumann 1993: 5). 


Noelle-Neumann (ibid.) rightfully points to the fact that these findings 
also reflect the state of public opinion and mass media reporting which 
both strongly focus on the question how bad the situation in East Germany 
is, how it can be improved and what sacrifices the West Germans will have 
to make to help. She argues that if public debate narrows so much on the 
problem how the necessary financial resources can be made available for the 
East then in the long run very little of the euphoric sentiments regarding 
unification which are a necessary condition for solidarity between the two 
Germanies will survive. It seems that Willy Brandt was too optimistic when, 
after the opening of the wall in November 1989, he spoke the famous words: 
"Jetzt wachst zusammen, was zusammengehdrt" (Now will grow together what 
belongs together). Between October 1990 and January 1993 again the Institut 
fiir Demoskopie asked four times how close to each other the West Germans 
and the East Germans were. The feeling of closeness fell from 28 % to 18 $% 
in the West and from 24 % to 14 % in the East. The perception of distance 
at the same time grew from 34 % to 44 % resp. 38 % to 50 %. One of the con- 
sequences of this change in attitude is that the number of those in East 
Germany who regard themselves as "former citizen of the GDR" rose from 36 $% 
to 52 %, while those who claimed "to feel as a German" declined from 57 % 
to 40 % (Noelle-Neumann 1993: 5; see also Westle 1992 for a detailed analy- 
sis of this problem ). Furthermore, in the summer of 1993 more than 80 % of 
the East Germans felt sympathetic towards the idea of socialism, and 42 % 
in retrospect even to a certain extent accepted the reality of GDR socia- 
lism (Kaase 1993). Given this situation, it seems desirable to look in 


greater detail and in a direct fashion at the question to whom East Germans 


and West Germans attribute responsibility for the present situation. 


HOW THE EAST GERMANS AND WEST GERMANS SEE EACH OTHER - A TYPOLOGY 


In October of 1992, the Emnid-Institut in Bielefeld conducted a survey of 


the voting age population in West Germany (N=2037) and East Germany 


(N=1013) for the SPIEGEL magazine which also contained a series of 
statements about the mutual perceptions of the East Germans and the West 
Germans. These statements were replicated in May/June of 1993 (West Ger- 


many: N=1014; East Germany: N=982). 


In both studies respondents were asked to what extent they found the 
following eight statements to be true (in brackets the original German 
question wording): 

"The West Germans have conquered the former GDR in a colonial style." 

(Die Westdeutschen haben die ehemalige DDR im Kolonialstil erobert.) 

"Many former GDR citizens play it too easy: They want to live like in the West but 

only work like they used to do in the East." 

(Viele DDR-Biirger machen es sich zu einfach: Sie wollen leben wie im Westen und nur 


so arbeiten wie friher im Osten.) 


"Despite of all their wealth the Germans in the West have not learned to share." 
(Die Deutschen im Westen haben trotz ihres Wohlstandes nicht gelernt zu teilen.) 


“East Germany is only regarded as a place to sell West German products to. Too 
little is done to maintain East Germany as a production site." 

(Ostdeutschland wird fast nur als Absatzgebiet fiir Westwaren angesehen, viel zuwenig 
wird getan, um Ostdeutschland als Produktionsland zu erhalten.) 

"In the West there are people who would prefer to live as if unification had not 
taken place at all." 

(Im Westen gibt es Leute, die am liebsten so leben méchten, als hatte es gar keine 
Wiedervereinigung gegeben. ) 


"The East Germans have the tendency to feel sorry for themselves." 
(Die Ostdeutschen neigen dazu, sich selbst zu bemitleiden.) 


"The Bonn government does too Little to save jobs in the EX-GDR." 
(Die Bonner Regierung tut zuwenig, um die Arbeitsplatze in der Ex-DDR zu retten.) 


"Many workers and employees in East Germany are not capable of coping with the pressure 
to achieve in the West." 


(Viele Arbeiter und Angestellte in Ostdeutschland sind westlichem Leistungsdruck 
nicht gewachsen. ) 


Respondents could indicate on four response categories to what extent they 
found these statements to be true or not true. For the further analyses the 
first two categories ("fully true” and "true to some extent") were col- 
lapsed into a "true" category, categories 3 and 4 ("slightly true" and "not 
true at all") into a "not true" category. Table 1 displays the distribution 
of "true" responses both for the East and the West and for the two points 


in time. 
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Table 1: Mutual Perceptions of West Germans and East Germans: 
Percentages "True" 


WEST EAST 

Statements 2992 . 1992 1993 
A - The West Germans have conquered the 

former GDR in a colonial style 30 34 64 We 
B - Many former GDR citizens play it 

to easy... 70 68 29 30 
C - The West Germans have not learned 

to share 44 49 Ve 78 
D - East Germany is only regarded as a 

a place to sell... 56 ol 92 91 
E - In the West there are people who would 

prefer to live as if unification... 66 70 78 85 
F - The East Germans have the tendency to 

feel sorry for themselves 62 63 26 30 
G - The Bonn government does too little 

to save jobs in the EX-GDR 47 48 88 92 
H - Many workers and employees in the East 

are not capable of coping... 72 68 23 23 


These findings shall not be discussed in detail. Rather, based on a factor 
analysis (data not shown) the items were combined into two additive indi- 
ces, creating on the one hand an ANTI-WEST index (items A,C,D,E,G) and on 
the other hand an ANTI-EAST index (items B,F,H). Since respondents in West 
Germany and in East Germany were required to answer all eight items, this 
results in a total of four indices. Obviously, the ANTI-WEST index and the 
ANTI-EAST index each measure opposing attitudes for the two populations. In 
the West, accepting the ANTI-WEST items implies that one holds oneself re- 
sponsible for the given problems of unification. By contrast, for the East 
the same responses imply that responsibility is externalized towards the 
West. In reverse order, the same is true for the ANTI-East index. Since 
there are five ANTI-WEST items, this index ranges from O (no statement 
true; no ANTI-WEST feelings) to 5 (all statements true; strong ANTI- 
WEST feelings). Correspondingly, because there are three ANTI-EAST items, 
this index ranges from 0 to 3. The ANTI-WEST index and the ANTI-EAST index 


within the two populations are almost unrelated: for the West, the tau b 
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correlation for 1992 is -.02 and for 1993 -.07; the corresponding values 


for the East are -.05 and -.08. 


Table 2 and 3 display the distributions for the four indices in the East 


and the West for the two points in time. 


Table 2: Distribution of ANTI-WEST Feelings in East and West Germany 


Index Anti-West 


West East Percentage Point 
% % Differences (W-E) 
Values 1992 1993 1992 1993 1992 1993 
(low) 10.8 1.4 0.9 #11.5 + 9.9 
1 1923 18.2 2.9 2.6 +16.4 +15.6 
2 20.5 21.4 9.9 5.9 +10.6 +15.5 
3 14.4 + 4.1 + 7.8 
4 BY a 4 16.4 28.1 21.8 -10.4 - 5.4 
5 (high) | | 43.3 2565 -32.2 -43.4 
Sum 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N valid cases= 1969 981 968 949 
Missing values % Jad 4.4 


Table 3: Distribution of ANTI-EAST Feelings in East and West Germany 


Index Anti-EAST 


West East Percentage Point 
% % Differences (W-E) 
Values 1992 1993 1992 1993 1992 1993 
0 (low) 12.8 14.7 -38.9 -38.0 
1 16.4 16.2 25.8 21.6 - 9.4 - 5.4 
2 25.3 23.8 15.6 4547 + 9.7 + 8.1 
3 (high) 45.5 45-3 6.9 10.0 +38 .6 +35.3 
Sum 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N valid cases= 1983 990 991 955 
Missing values % 2.7 2.4 


Looking at these findings, the first result which catches the eye is the 
remarkable distributional stability of the indices over time. Only in the 


extreme category 5 of the ANTI-WEST index in the East the tendency to see 


the West as the “guilty” part has increased by more than 10 percentage 


j 


points. The main substantive result is a thorough polarisation between the 


East Germans and the West Germans in the sense that one attributes respon- 
sibility on the respective ANTI-dimension to the "other" side and frees 
one's own side from "guilt". This clear and pervasive picture is only 
slightly mellowed by the fact that the West Germans are more likely than 
the East Germans to attribute also some responsibility to themselves. It is 
this latter finding, in particular, that stimulates the idea to approach 
the analysis of these data in a more typological fashion. In combining, for 
each of the two populations, the ANTI-WEST and the ANTI-EAST index the 
following "Reciprocal East-West Attitudes" (REWA) typology arises which 


will serve as the basis for all further analyses in the paper. 


Table 4: Construction of the REWA Typology 


West East 


ANTI-WEST ANTI-WEST 
High Low High Low 
(3-5) (0-2) (3=5) (0-2) 


Skeptics Externa- Skeptics Interna- 
lizer lizer 


Interna- Optimists Externa- Optimists 
lizer lizer 


Applying the logic of this calculation to the two data sets results in the 


distribution displayed in table 5. 


Table 5: Distribution of the Four REWA Types 


REWA Types 


Skeptics 
Internalizers 
Externalizers 
Optimists 


Sum 
N valid cases= 
Missing values $% 


High 
ANTI- (2-3) 
EAST 
Low | 
(O-1) 
| 
West East 
% % % % 
| 32.2 32.0 18.4 22.5 
14.9 37.2 3.8 3.4 | 
38.6 37.2 67.5 67.9 
14.3 13.6 10.3 6.2 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
1936 969 956 936 
5.0 4.4 5.6 4.7 


Given the fact that the REWA types were constructed from the four indices 


discussed before which had displayed a remarkable aggregate stability over 


time, it is not surprising that the same amount of temporal stability per- 
tains to the above types. In terms of substance, the largest difference 
between the West and the East emerges for the Externalizers: about two 
thirds of the respondents in the East and slightly more than one third of 
the respondents in the West belong to that category. In the East, by a 
large margin the smallest category is constituted by the Internalizers. Op- 
timists are rare both in the East and - a little less so - in the West. The 
Skeptics, which in a way could have also been called Realists, are the se- 


cond largest category both in East Germany and in West Germany. 


With no previous experience with this typology the question arises how to 
analyze and make substantive sense of these data. After various approaches 
to data analysis, the decision was finally taken to construct four dichoto- 
mies, one for each of the four types, in collapsing all respondents not be- 
longing to the given type in question, into one category. This resulted in 


four dichotomous variables (type X: yes=1; no=2). 


In the following, the four types are subjected to a descriptive bivariate 
tabular analysis. Because of the wealth of the materials the findings are 
displayed exclusively via correlation coefficients. Since all the variables 
used in the analysis are either dichotomies or rank-ordered variables, it 
seemed acceptable to chose the tau b coefficient as a conservative measure 
of correlational strength. The gamma coefficient was not used because it is 
a more inflationary indicator of the magnitude of association between va- 
riables especially in the case of dichotomies. Furthermore, based on preli- 
minary analyses showing that the structure of relationships in 1992 and in 
1993 was very stable, it was decided to mostly present data from the 1992 


study which contains the richer question material. 


THE REWA TYPOLOGY - WHAT DOES IT TELL ? 


It has to be kept in mind that the 1992 study from which these data origi- 
nated was conceptualized for purposes of political reporting in the re- 
nowned German political magazine "DER SPIEGEL". The lack of theoretical un- 
derpinning - a problem well known from secondary analysis - for the items 
constituting the REWA typology therefore suggests an inductive approach to 


data analysis to start with. On the other hand, at least some theoretical 
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yardstick was necessary to put the findings into perspective. As a result, 
the following strategy for the analysis and the presentation of the results 
was chosen. It seemed meaningful to first obtain at least some basic infor- 
mation regarding the socio-structural correlates of the typology. Second, 
the objects of political orientations, as used in Almond and Verba's Civic 
Culture study (Almond and Verba 1963), were used as an organizing prin- 
ciple. The available data permitted to present findings on the three dimen- 
sions of self, system and output whereas the input dimension 
(participation) could not be properly covered. Finally, given the fact that 
the typology deals with attitudes which in a very basic sense are related 
to German unification, it appeared plausible to add a section on items per- 


taining in various ways to this topic. 


For descriptive purposes, the standard demographic variables of age, gender 
and education were selected. By and large, the respective findings, as dis- 
played in Table 6, indicate that there is very little in these variables 
which differentiates between the four types. One exception, though, deser- 
ves at least some attention: In West Germany, higher education is positi- 
vely related to the Internalizers and negatively related to the Externali- 


zers. 


Table 6: Sociodemographic Variables and the REWA Typology (tau b) 


Skeptics Internalizers|Externalizers Optimists 
Variables East West East West East West East West 


Age -09 -.00* -04* .06 -.08* -.05* .02 
Gender -.00* -.05* -.06* .00* -06* .03* -.04* .02 


Education ~03* -.02* ~03* -.15 =—O7* 14 -05* =.01 


* not significant p<.0001. The categories were coded as follows: Age: unmrecoded; gender: 1=male, 
2=female; education: 1=low, 5=high. 


The concept of ‘'self' is used in this paper to integrate a set of attitudes 


which cover the whole range of ideological selfplacement, the Inglehart va- 


lue typology (data from 1993), party preference, political interest, re- 
pression potential (data from 1993) and anomie. Table 7 shows the results 


of this analysis. 


Table 7: Political Orientations and the REWA Typology (tau b) 


Skeptics Internalizers|Externalizers Optimists 
Variables East West East West East West East West 


Political 
interest 


Left-right 
selfplacement 


Repression 
potential 


Anomie 

Vote intention: 
CDU-CSU/F.D.P. 
SPD /GREENS 


Value 
orientation 


* not significant p<.0001. The categories were coded as follows: 

Political interest: 1=very much, 5=not at all; left-right selfplacement: 1=extremly left, 10=extremly 
right; repression potential: O=low, 4=high; anomie: O=low, 13=high; vote intention: CDU-CSU/F.D.P.=1, 
others=2; vote intention: SPD/GREENS=1, others=2; value orientation: 1=materialists, 2=postmaterialists. 


In interpreting these findings, two points have to be kept in mind. First, 
an obvious comparison is between those two types which are operationalized 
the same way in the East and in the West: The Skeptics and the Optimists. 
Second, the Internalizers and the Externalizers always imply exactly the 


opposite perspective in the two parts of the country. 


Looking both at the strength and at the sign of the coefficients, the Skep- 


tics and the Optimists in the East and in the West display little of a 
sharp profile. The main distinguishing feature between them and also bet- 
ween the two parts of Germany is that the Optimists in the East are any- 
thing but anomic and that they are supportive of the reigning Bonn coali- 
tion parties. Regarding the Internalizers and the Externalizers, they be- 
have like Siamese twins, though with opposing signs in the East and in the 
West. West Internalizers and East Externalizers are politically interested, 
to the left, against repression and in favor of the SPD-Green opposition 
parties. However, their ways part on two aspects: Only in the West they 
display a distinct postmaterialist flavor, and only in the East they are 
anomic. These findings could become part of an interesting puzzle, provided 


that further analyses will help to clarify these ambiguities. 


15 
| 
-.02* -.03* | -.05* .12 -.06* | -.07* -.03 | 
| 
-.02* -.06* | -.11  .14 14 -.11 | -.07 | 
| | 
.00* -.11 .11 .09 -.20 -.04 | 24 | 
| 
| | | 
.02* -.09 | -.16 .12 | .16 
-.00* .07 -.08* .13 .07* -.11 | -.05* -.08 
-.03* -.05* | .07* -.20 | -.01* .16 | .01* .05* | 
| 
| 
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Such clarification could already come from the political culture dimension 
to be discussed next: attitudes towards the political system. The variables 
available for analysis are two questions regarding the support of the idea 
of socialism, one indicator of support for the idea of democracy (data from 
1993), two indicators (1993) for the consensus and the conflict dimension 
of democracy (see Bauer-Kaase 1993), and one index measuring confidence in 


political institutions. 


Table 8: Attitudes Towards the Political System and the REWA Typology 


(tau b) 
Skeptics Internalizers|Externalizers Optimists 

Variables East West East West East West East West 
Breakdown 
socialism -.03* -.04* -08 -.14 -.16* .08 -08 -08 
Idea of 
democracy -.06* -.01* -10* =.07* -.00* -.01* 
Idea of 
socialism -.17 -18 -10 -.14* -.13 =-.03* 
Consensus-Index| -.05* -.16 -14 -.09 -.05* 
Conflict-Index -06 -08 -.17 -.10 -0O5 -.05* 
Confidence in 
institutions -.01* -.00* -O08* -—.05* -.15 -=-.01* -08 


* not significant p<.0001. The categories were coded as follows: 

Reasons for breakdown of socialsm 1=failure of system, 2=failure of politicians; idea of democracy: 
1=support very much, 6=support not at all; idea of socialism: 1=support very much, 6=support not at all; 
consensus: 4=democratic , 24=not democratic; conflict: 3=not democratic, 18=democratic; confidence in po- 
litical institutions: 10=high, 30=low. 


Starting once again with the Skeptics, they remain with a rather vague pro- 
file. The same is more or less true for the Optimists, with the exception 
of those in the East who not only strongly reject the idea of socialism and 
tend to regard its downfall as a failure of the system, but also display a 
great deal of confidence in the democratic political institutions. On this 


systemic dimension, they certainly deserve their label. 


Regarding the West Internalizers and the East Externalizers and vice versa, 
at first sight the by now almost familiar picture of reverse symmetry emer- 


ges. Contentwise, however, the meaning of this symmetry for the East Exter- 


nalizers and for the West Internalizers widely differs; one has also to 


— 


recall that this group in the East makes up about two thirds of the electo- 
rate. Here, distinct features of frustration with the reality of the de- 
mocratic system surface, a situation which is aggravated by friendly re- 
collections of the concept of socialism which, in the eyes of this group, 
has not failed on principal grounds. On the other hand, they have not yet 


given up at least on the idea of democracy. 


While the structure of correlations is practically identical for the West 
Internalizers, the meaning of this structure is completely different. Re- 
calling from table 7 that this group is very much to the left and also tho- 
roughly postmaterialist, it seems that these people internalize the respon- 
sibility for the shortcomings of unification as an expression of basic sym- 
pathy with the ideals of socialism and an equally basic criticism of the 
political status quo in Germany. For them to attribute responsibility to 
the West really means that they see the perceived shortcomings as a struc- 
tural weakness of democracy in the West (to which, in principle as an idea, 
they are not opposed). The contours of the puzzle for this group take on a 


distinctive format of the "new left”. 


Given the large and pervasive amount of economic dissatisfaction discussed 


before, it seemed reasonable to operationalize the output dimension mostly 


in economic terms. Here is were the Skeptics and the Optimists finally part 
their ways. Especially in the East on all dimensions of economic attitudes 
the Optimists display satisfaction and high hopes for the future, emphasize 
elements of market economy and see a great deal of improvement vis 4 vis 
their economic situation in the former GDR. Of course, it has to be kept in 
mind that this group embraces just 10 % in 1992 and 6 % in 1993 of the East 
German respondents. The one group in the East (making up an even smaller 
part of the electorate: 3 %) which almost perfectly resembles the profile 
of the Optimist East, is the Internalizers East. It appears as if satisfac- 
tion with the economic situation makes it easy for this group to draw al- 
most all responsibility for the difficulties of unification upon them (and 


their East German fellow people). 


There is, on the economic dimension, another set of groups where the pre- 
vious similarities end: the Internalizers West and the Externalizers East. 
While the former are apparently split on what to think of the economic si- 


tuation, the Externalizers East are as united on the negative assessment of 
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all elements of the economic situation as the Optimists East were in their 


positive point of view. 


Table 9: Economic Attitudes and the REWA Typology (tau b) 


Skeptics Internalizers|Externalizers Optimists 

Variables East West East West East West East West 
Preferred socio- 
economic system sit -.04* = -08* «13 -03* 
Personal econo- 
today & before 
unification 


Overall econo- 
nomic situation -O5* -.03* -.20 <OF 
in East Germany 


Future economic 
East Germany 


Actual satis- 
faction with -—.02* -09 -.06* -.17 -06* 
living condit. 


Personal econo- 
mic situation -02* -—.03* -O7* .01* -.14 -.02* -O5* 


* not significant p<.0001. The categories were coded as follows: 

Preferred socioeconomic system: 1=risk, 2=security; personal economic situation today compared with si- 
tuation before unification: 1=much better, 5=much worse; overall economic situation in East Germany: 
l=very good, 5=very bad; future economic development in East Germany: 1=hope, 10=fear; actual satisfac- 
tion with living conditions: 1=completely satisfied, 5=not at all satisfied; personal economic situation: 
1=very good, 5=very bad. 


The final set of analyses (sse table 10) relates to the way the four REWA 
types assess the claim by many people in the East and in the West that the 
East Germans are treated as second-class citizens by the West Germans and 
that the emotional distance between the two Germanies is not decreasing - 
as it should -, but is rather increasing over time. The data once again add 
further differentiation to the picture painted so far. Just as in table 9, 
the Optimists East and the Internalizers East correspond in their 
assessment that the situation is basically in good shape. However, on the 
other hand there is evidence that this acceptance of the situation carries 


signs of an overidentification with the West. This could well create a 


split among the East Germans and ensue in internal strain. 


: 
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Table 10: Feelings of Identity in East and West and the REWA Typology 


(tau b) 
Skeptics Internalizers|Externalizers Optimists 
Variables East West East West East West East West 
Are GDR-citizens 


citizens? 


Feel as a Germ. 
or an East Ger. -O04* .01* -06* -.17 <-.10 -06* 
(West German) 


Distance now 
between East ~0O2* ~-.08* -.03* -.17 -.01* 


& West Germans 


More trust in 
East or West G. -.00* -.04* -09 -.14 -.13 one -15 -.06* 


"Bus game" -.05* .04* -.08 -04* 


* not significant p<.0001. The categories were coded as follows: 

GDR-citizens are second class citizens: 1=agree, 2=not agree; feel as a German or East (West) German: 
1=German, 2=East (West) German; distance between East and West after unification: 1=getting closer, 
3=getting farther away; more trust in West or East Germans: 1= more in West Germans, 3=more in East 
Germans; "Bus game" (vacation with bus): 1=would take bus with only East Germans; 2=both East and West 
Germans; 3=would take bus with only West Germans. 


Regarding the Externalizers in the East and in the West, they are in oppo- 
site camps on all variables of this dimension. Looking across the four 
other attitudinal dimensions previously discussed, it is apparent that 
those two groups are of different opinion on practically all scores. Since 
they are the largest groups both in East and in West Germany, there is a 


solid basis for future East-West conflicts. 


The “new left" group of Internalizers West in many ways resembles the Ex- 
ternalizers East, as before. The one major difference on this dimension is 
that they rather go for an all-German than for a West German identity. This 
bespeaks, once more, their distance to the West German state as it existed 


before unification. 


For the last time, the Skeptics both East and West once more display their 


noncommittal profile. 
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CONCLUSION 


Before unification, many observers inside and outside of Germany were con- 
cerned how the two Germanies which after 1945 had taken so different poli- 
tical paths could be reunited within one year. At that time, these voices 
were overpowered by the euphoria and enthusiasm of two countries of one na- 
tion finally coming together again after 45 years. Three years later, the 
inner unity (innere Einheit; Kaase 1993), as the data presented in this pa- 
per show, is still a long distance away. The East Germans had to overcome 
their loss of political identity; they were - certainly on their own free 
choice - immersed into the constitutional, economic and cultural framework 
of the old Federal Republic, and this at a speed that did not open up chan- 
ces to consolidate the self-respect they had been accumulating by bringing 


about the peaceful transformation of their totalitarian political system. 


Given this background, much - as it turns out too much - depended on the 
way the economic transition went. After three years, the data on this ac- 
count are still dismal, although signs of improvement show up at the hori- 
zon for the East. However, this situation is now substantially worsened be- 
cause the costs of unification - financially and otherwise - have begun to 
catch up with the West Germans. As a consequence, potential antagonisms 
between the two Germanies are beginning to materialize. In addition, the 


failures in the unification process are aggravating antidemocratic senti- 


ments both at the right pole and at the left pole of the political 


spectrum. There are difficult years in store for the "new" Germany. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The presidential campaign of 1980 presented a challenge to the status quo in the 
candidacy of Ronald Reagan. Reagan promised a myriad of changes that were aimed at 
"getting government off the backs" of the American people. Among those promises 
were two that sought to directly reduce the size of the federal government. Candidate 
Reagan promised to abolish the Departments of Energy and Education should he become 
President. _ Both agencies as characterized by Reagan rhetoric, typified big 
government at its worst: sprawling, disjointed, wasteful and meddlesome in states' 
affairs. Both had undergone reorganization under the Carter administration, leading 
ultimately to designation of Cabinet level status for each. Such efforts produced 


proponents and opponents of each organization who continued to exercise influence in 
Washington. 


With the election of Ronald Reagan, these two camps held their collective breath 
in anticipation of the new president enacting his campaign promises of abolition of 
Energy and Education. Twelve years later, the earlier Reagan promises or threats 
have seemingly had no impact, for both Energy and Education continue to exist as 
Cabinet level agencies. However, upon closer analysis, the continued existence of the 
two agencies suggests that while Reagan was not successful in killing them off, he and 
his administration were enormously successful in micro-managing them into entities 
much different than their pre-1981 characters. Instead of succumbing to the threat 
of death, these two organizations, whether willingly or unwillingly, became 
transformed and circumvented the threat of abolition. 


To most with an interest in bureaucracy the vitality of these two organizations 
does not seem surprising. Washington has a much celebrated reputation for 


enthusiastic genesis of new bureaucracies while also avoiding the distasteful act of 
killing organizations that might possibly maintain a clientele base of potential voters. 
An organizational theory perspective (Kaufman, 1976, 1991) however, suggests that 
organizations adapt to hostile environments by undergoing change. What is important 
in considering the two departments under Reagan is whether the change documented 
during the Reagan administration was a self-administered survival technique or, in 
fact, coerced change initiated by the new administration? In other words, was the 
change ‘organizational adaptation or representative of an ideologic mission 
implemented via presidential reorganization efforts? 


The underlying rationale for this study is that federal bureaucracies are 
important to various aspects of the political milieu and hence the study of their lives 
within that milieu contributes to a better understanding of politics at the federal level. 
As noted by Ripley and Franklin, bureaucracies are important political actors for the 
following reasons: 1) they have specialized expertise; 2) the stability, prestige, 
political power and representation of their various client groups contribute to the 
influence of bureaucracies within the political system; 3) bureaucracies have 
considerable latitude and discretion in decisions regarding the distribution of 
resources and benefits. (1982: 45) 


What is clear from this characterization is that federal bureaucracies are 
inherently political and as such, any decisions to be made regarding their 
reorganization or abolition are political (Ripley and Franklin, 1982: 43). Such a 
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distinction is important from a generic organizational theory point of view. There 
exists some literature that attempts to articulate factors that influence the survival 
of organizations in general (Kaufman, 1975; Kaufman, 1991; Miles, etal, 1974); 
however. such works fail to discern a difference between political organizations such 
as federal bureaucracies and private sector entities. The conditional differences 
beiween the two types of organizations are critical to developing a theory of 
immortality for federal bureaucracies. The exigencies stemming from reliance on 
taxpayers’ dollars, congressional and/or presidential oversight, and conformity to 
the ideals of the politics/administration dichotomy create unique environments for 
federal organizations that are not mirrored in the private sector: ‘Therefore, the 
theoretical foundations of explaining change or adaptability for government 
organizations will be different than those utilized for the private sector. 


Identifying factors that unquestionably influence organizational change is not 
simple. Kaufman (1975) contends that there are no uniform factors because each 
organization is inherently unique (:142) However, Kaufman does suggest that. certain 
consistent elements such as resources, climate, history, location and the attributes of 
other organizations within the system can affect organizations in: varying degrees. 
Grafton (1975), in analyzing federal bureaucracies, concurs with the concept of 
"institutional! environment" as the primary factor for survivability. (:330) The 
institutional environment consists of the fundamental political, social, and legal 
ground rules that establish the basis for organizational production, exchange and 
distribution. Of equal importance, according to Grafton is the context of a 
bureaucracy's creation within the institutional environment. Any shift in any of these 
variables can force the need for an organization to modify itself. Failure to do so will 
most likely, result in death. 


Change in environmental conditions and an organization's ability to adapt would 
seem to be important factors, but Miles, etal. suggest that it is by mere chance that 
some organizations will be capabie of doing so. (1974:260) Kaufman (1976) 
speculates that. a change in organizational mission whether done willingly or under 
coercion by a higher authority (i.e.: Presidential administration), may in fact be a a 
strategic advantage. in achieving immortality. There is apparently, little consensus on 
what elements enhance organizational (public or private sector) immortality: 
immortality could be a matter of natural selection, rational behavior, taking orders or 
mere chance. 


There. exists only one comprehensive investigation of the longevity rates of 
federal organizations. Are Government Organizations Immortal? (1976) is the title of 
a pilot study undertaken by Herbert Kaufman in 1973:' The study focused on tracing 
the evolution of federal agencies from 1923 through 1973 to determine the number 
that continued to exist. Kaufman documented the lives of 400 executive branch units. 
His findings revealed the following: 


1) Of the 175 organizations alive in 1923, 85% or 148 of them were still in 
existence in 1973. 


2) 67% of all organizations created prior to 1923 were done via statute, 
compared to only 39% of those created after 1923. After 1923, there was a 
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greater reliance on the use of Executive Orders, administrative orders and 
presidential reorganization plans to create new organizations. 


3) Period of growth or the birth of new organizations was not consistent; 
rather there were sporadic periods of bureaucratic growth. Likewise, 
terminations also appeared to occur in clusters. 


4) There was a slight tendency for older organizations to survive longer. For 
example, 90% of those organizations that were over 100 years old in 1923 
still existed in 1973. 


5) No Cabinet level department had ever been abolished. 


These major findings, especially the last, would suggest that the survival of the 
Departments of Energy and Education under Reagan is not extraordinary or surprising. 
However, Kaufman in concluding this study offered several questions in need of 
additional research. 


First, Kaufman could not determine any significant difference between those 
organizations that lived and those that died during the 50 year time frame (:61). 
However, what Kaufman did find was a trend of exponential growth in the number of 
organizations surviving with each successive presidential term. In other words, if 
the trend continued, speculated Kaufman, the number of organizations that survived 
would greatly increase with each presidential term, regardless of the number of new 
entities created. In this regard, Kaufman questioned whether the personal 
idiosyncrasies or management styles of presidents could influence bureaucratic life. 


In organizational death, Kaufman also found that the functions of bureaucracies 
were not necessarily lost. In many cases the functions of deceased organizations 
were simply transferred or taken over by other entities as part of a reorganization 
plan or expansion of the Executive Office of the President. Such circumstances caused 
Kaufman to wonder if a process of selective survival was at work that was gradually 
transforming the structure of the executive branch. (:65) 


The finding that the older an organization, the greater its chance for immortality 
was noted by Kaufman as contrary to the usual characterizations of old age. Does 
such an ability to survive denote maximum adaptability instead of the usual perception 
that with old age comes rigidity and inflexibility? Likewise, given the fact that no 
Cabinet level organization has died, is it possible that turnover and death rates are 
proportional to the distance an organization is from the top? In other words, the 
closer to the President an organization is within the federal hierarchy, the greater the 
chance for survival? Likewise, is such organizational persistence correlated to the 
bureaucracy's proximity to the president and hence, more susceptible to managerial 
revisionism versus managerial execution? 


Review of his findings and analysis of immortal organizations within his sample 
led Kaufman to delineate seven characteristics that seemed to be common to strong 
bureaucratic survival rates. 
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1) Method of creation or birth of the organization. Although use of Executive 
Orders was found to be a positive method for creating organizations quickly 
and to sidestep controversy, those organizations created via statute appeared 
to be more resistant to change. Statutory legislation creates vested interests 
that can fight for the perpetuation of organizations. Contributing to such 
support can be a lack of turnover in Congress or long-term dominance by one 
party, all of which can create entrenched pockets of support for various 
organizations. 


2) The iron triangle relationship between congressional committees, clientele 
groups and bureaucracies. The oversight and budgetary authority 
congressional committees hold over bureaucracies coupled with the benefits 
afforded by bureaucracies to their clients who are potential voters, combine to 
create an environment of mutual accommodation. Likewise, clients, as 
voters can threaten sanctions against members of Congress that seek to 
mitigate the abilities or services of their favored organizations. 


3) The size and complexity of the federal budget and the fragmentation of the 
budget process. These two factors preciude detailed analysis of federal 
organizations in favor of incremental or piecemeal review by Congress. 
Incompetent or obsolete organizations go through the annual budget process 
with little notice. A president therefore, could seek to change an organization 
via budget alterations that might escape critical review by Congress due to the 
fragmented process. 


4) Organizational motivations. Federal organizations are active, participatory 
actors with motives of self-preservation. 


5) Agency relationships with external professional or ‘trade ‘organizations. 
Such organizations see the bureaucracy as symbolic ‘of their work or 
profession. These external organizations may not directly benefit from the 
activity of the federal bureaucracy, but may align themselves for practical, 
political or public-spirited reasons. 


Kaufman's conclusions are interesting; however, one pilot study does not constitute 
an authoritative model or theory regarding organizational change. Many analysts have 
concluded the reason Energy and Education did not perish under Reagan lies in the 
recognition that his promises were pure campaign hyperbole and correspondingly, no 
destructive action was taken by the administration upon entering office. The post- 
Reagan conditions of these two agencies however, suggest a different conclusion. A 
cursory analysis reveals that in fact, the two agencies came under direct fire from 
the Reagan administration. Both endured budget, program and staff realignmenis and 
reductions, raising the question: Does the organizational change experienced by the 
Departments of Energy and Education under the Reagan Administration suggest a 
presidential management strategy or organizational adaptability to hostile external 
environments? 


Energy and Education survived the Reagan Administration. To do so was to fly in 
the face of serious and publicly articulated presidential goals to dismantle two cabinet 
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level organizations. Reagan failed to achieve his goals in this regard. Instead of 
eliminating the two agencies, Reagan appears to have reconfigured them to reflect his 
ideological preferences. Although both Energy and Education were cabinet level 
agencies which as Kaufman noted in his 1976 study, would make them seemingly 
impervious to termination, there are valid scholarly reasons for studying them within 
this context. First,.while indeed Cabinet level agencies, Energy and Education were 
unique in their relative youth as Cabinet agencies. Energy was designated as such in 
1977; Education in 1979. In targeting two agencies that were less than five years 
old, Reagan may have strategically assumed that each was undeveloped in terms of 
bureaucratic entrenchment and constituent support. If true, such conditions could 
simplify the politically charged task of abolition. Therefore, the organizational and 
political sophistication of the two agencies should be examined for clues or advantages 
that may have contributed to their persistence. 


Second, the ability to survive should not be merely accepted without a thorough 
investigation as to why they were able to perpetuate themselves. Neither the 
unfulfilled campaign promises to abolish, or the changes endured by Energy and 
Education were the focus of any sustained media attention. Indeed by the time of 
Reagan's second term, there was little negative focus on the two previously 
blacklisted agencies. In fact, Education became a positive focal point for the 
presidential incumbent during his reelection campaign. Lack of media attention, 
however, does not necessarily suggest a lack of continued presidential intent to 
abolish. Likewise, any reorganization or budget manipulation cannot be dismissed 
without determining the correlation of such a change to overall presidential goals. in 
other words, the importance of developing an analysis of federal organizational change 
and adaptability should not be discouraged or negated by lack of intensive media 
attention. Such effects in fact may be strategic elements that help explain why and 
how federal organizations continue to exist in spite of presidential motivations. 


Of particular significance may be the role of the president as manager of 
executive level departments. The Brownlow Commission (1936) was the first to 
formally recommend provisions that would allow the president the capability to 
reorganize and restructure the federal bureaucracy through the Executive Office of 
the President. By 1949, the recommendation was formalized through statute and the 
Reorganization Act empowered the president to reconfigure the bureaucracy, subject 
to a congressional veto. Since then, all presidents have at least promised 
reorganization and/or abolition of portions of the federal bureaucracy during their 
campaigns. Some have had better luck than others in achieving reorganization goals. 


Kaufman surmised that presidential personality traits, combined with the 20th 
century evolution of the Executive Office of the President, could very well moderate 
or enhance ‘organizational mortality rates. However, Kaufman did not study the roles 
and activities of various presidents during the fifty year time frame he selected. He 
merely offered conjecture as to generic presidential personality “types” in identifying 
trends in bureaucratic mortality rates (:49) It is therefore, important to attempt to 
analyze the management efforts of Reagan in his dealings with the two departments. 
in other words, who were the key actors to whom Reagan delegated responsibility for 
killing and/or modifying Education and Energy? Did they report directly to Reagan or 
was there insulation between the president and those responsible for any dismantling? 


Or, were Reagan's reorganization goals regarding these two departments simply a 
symbolic or tactical political maneuver carried out for purely instrumental reasons 
rather than those of economy or efficiency? (Salamon,1981) 


Caiden (Caiden & Siedentopf, 1982) suggests that more pragmatic issues may 
constrain a president's ability to. effectively reorganize. The sheer size of the 
bureaucracy precludes detail oriented reform efforts, resulting instead -in allowing 
presidents to deal with only the most pressing problems. Also, federal organizations 
that have been in existence for a long time have transcended their original missions of 
policy instrumentation. They have become institutions, making themselves highly 
resistant to change. The Reagan Administration appears, however, to have attempted 
to micro-manage the two departments in contradiction. to Caiden's characterization, to 
the point of censoring public statements prepared by Education Secretary Bell (Bell, 
1988). 


These observations pertaining to the reorganization power of the president and 
his managerial style suggest that there may be a critical link between these factors 
and the adaptability of federal bureaucracies. 


Although Kaufman pointed to the so-called "iron triangle" as a potent determiner of 

organizational sustenance, he did ‘not study ‘or distinguish between types of 
organizations or the policies they seek to implement. Such a distinction is important 
for as Ripley and Franklin (1991) note," . .. each type of policy generates and is 
surrounded by its own distinctive set of political relationships. These relationships in 
turn help to determine substantive, concrete outcomes when policy decisions emerge." 
(:17) Goals related to changing or abolishing federal bureaucracies are in fact policy 
decisions (Chapman, 1982) and therefore, analysis of the interactive relationship 
between federal organizations, the president, Congress and interest groups prompted 
by specific policy arenas that various bureaucracies deal in may provide clues for 
sustaining bureaucratic immortality. Therefore it is pertinent to investigate whether 
the specific policies dealt with by individual bureaucracies generate factors or 
conditions conducive to institutional change and adaptability and therefore, insulate 
them against threats from other actors such the President? 


Both Energy and Education deal in what can be termed "hybrid policy”. In other 
words, both area not characterized by just one single type of policy (i.e.: 
distributive, regulatory, redistributive), although both maintain primary policy foci. 


Most policies typical of the Department of Energy can be classified in terms of 
Ripley and Franklin's scheme as “protective regulatory" (:21). These policies tend to 
be "broad’in impact and, therefore, more visible politically." The actors include 
coalitions of Senate and House members, executive agencies and representatives of 
trade associations. The decision-making process for this type of policy usually takes 
place on the floor of the two chambers and is highly unstable due to constant shifting 
in substantive issues. Under the Carter Administration, Energy also engaged in 
distributive policy via its grant-making and subsidization of various public and private 
energy research and development projects. 
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With the exception of its civil rights enforcement arm, which can be described 
as regulatory in nature, the Department of Education deals primarily in distributive 
policy. Such policy aims to promote “private activities that are argued to be 
desirable to society as a whole and, at least in theory, would not or could not be 
undertaken without government support." (Ripley & Franklin, 1991: 19-20) 
Distributive policies are most typical of. the "iron triangle" or subgovernment 
relationship between congressional committees, bureaucracies and interest groups. 
The decision-making reiationship tends to be very stable and of low visibility. The 
president wields little influence, as does Congress as a whole. 


By utilizing Ripley and Franklin's policy categories as an additional analytical 
framework, unique characteristics of the Energy and Education departments can be 
isolated and analyzed with regard to the potential impact on organizational life. Use of 
the framework permits a more exhaustive analysis than by simply referring to the 
older, less complex concept of the iron triangle. Indeed, the "hybrid" character of the 
two agencies’ policy attributes suggests the potential for more intricate relationships 
between the bureaucracies, Congress, clients and the Executive branch which 
inevitably affect that ability of a president to reorganize or abolish. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Although the newest of thirteen Cabinet level departments, Education found 
organizational legitimacy at the federal level in 1867 when the U.S. Office of 
Education was established. One year later, unproductive congressional debate 
centered on whether the fledgling office should be abolished. The infant office played a 
minor and limited role in the development and management of federal education policy, 
due mostly to the traditional interpretation of federalism and state's rights in 
formulating education opportunities and policy. Simultaneously, other federal 
agencies such as defense organizations, the Interior, Labor and Agriculture 
Departments were developing and receiving congressional support for various 
educational activities. (Whitnah, 1983:103). The resuit was a myriad of federal 
education endeavors that by default, weakened the potency of the Office of Education: 


With policy continuing to emanate from such diverse 
sources, the result has been duplication of effort, 
interagency rivalry, and often confusion, but rarely 
consistent, clear or persuasive education policy. A 
single, organizing agency for education has never existed 
in the federal government. (Whitnah, 1983:104) 


A seemingly unrelated event, the launching of Sputnik by the Soviet Union in 
1957, was the spark that ignited a national and federal interest in education policy. 
Sputnik was illustrative of an "education gap” between Americans and Soviets and 
within the context of the Cold War, federal politicians clamored for more serious and 
expeditious education initiatives. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 
provided federal funds for loans and fellowships to students in higher education whose 
Study focused on science and math. (Gerard, 1981:1271) 


Johnson's Great Society programs also contributed mightily to eradicating any 
remaining vestiges federalism that had mitigated the federal role in education. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 instigated a plethora of specialized 
programs faunched at the state level including, aid for disadvantaged poverty-level 
children, Head Start for pre-schoolers, handicapped children, school breakfast and 
lunch programs, and anti-discrimination enforcement mechanisms. 


The organizational result was that between 1957and 1970, 80% of the 
Office's programs had been created, with over 40% originating with the 89th 
Congress (1965-66). Ironically, it was this diffusion of federal education policy 
mandates and money that served as the impetus for reorganization for both Carter and 
Reagan. The former sought to consolidate and centralize federal education activities 
and the latter sought to return education to the traditional constitutional arena: the 
states. 


This Act [the Elementary & Secondary Education Act of 
1965] brought a federal education bureaucracy into 
every school district in the nation. During the late 
1960's and the 1970's, a shift in emphasis took place. 
The Federal Government, which had started out simply 
promoting quality education at the local level, was now 
setting the education agenda . . . The move now was 
toward centralizing control over programs and 
curriculum, federal intervention in local school ‘policies, 
and the redirection of programs not toward academic 
goals but toward the egalitarianism demanded by 
politically potent pressure groups.” (Gerard:1271) 


Indeed, clientele and interest groups began to proliferate as did criticism of the 
inability of the Office of Education to effectively administer its expanded mission. By 
the early 70's criticism was constant and focused on primarily: four issues: 1) 
organizational and administrative procedures were inadequate to meet the demands of 
an expanded mission; 2) the resulting preoccupation with program management and 
pressing daily problems restricted the Office's ability to conduct its traditional 
activities association with research and long-term development projects; 3) too much 
time was spent attempting to coordinate education activities with other federal 
organizations, which was compounded by its low level status within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; 4) the expanded mission and goals of the organization 
exceeded the constitutional limits of federal involvement in education. (Whitnah: 106) 


With the 1976 presidential election, one of education's most sophisticated, 
well-organized and monied interests; the National Education Association (NEA) flexed 
its political muscle and for the first time, offered to endorse a candidate that would 
pledge unequivocal support for a separate Cabinet level Department of Education and 
increased funding support for the new department. Carter, comprehending the 
electoral advantage of receiving the support of an organization. that could provide a 
ready-made political task force in every congressional district in the nation, pledged 
his commitment to the NEA goals. 


Carter made good on his campaign promise and successively maneuvered 
Congress to pass a bill establishing a separate Department of Education in May 1980. 
The new department while becoming the thirteen cabinet level agency, started as the 
eighth largest in spending capability with a 1981 budget of $15.5 billion. Over 
17,000 employees were to oversee the consolidation of more than 150 education 
programs from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and other federal 
agencies. 


Supporters such as the NEA were estatic with the cabinet level designation. 
However, there were detractors who feared that the independent entity would have 
increased potential to regulate the states. Others who in principle may have 
supported the move, worried that the high-profile status afforded the new department 
would result in more vociferous attacks by states rights or budget cutting advocates. 
The American Federation of Teachers voiced opposition for such reasons. "Federation 
President Albert Shanker said tha separate department would be a ‘conspicuous 
target’ for various interests wanting to cut government spending.” (Weliborn, 
1980:49) 


Even for ardent supporters, there were reasons to be concerned about the 
genesis of the Department of Education. The Department opened its doors officially on 
May 4, 1980, just a mere six months before the presidential election. The Carter 
Administration while strongly committed to the creation, was too obsessed with 
reelection efforis and the Iranian hostage crisis to provide ample oversight and 
support of the transition. The new agency experienced personnel problems related to 
timing of its independence. Many qualified candidates expressed little enthusiasm for 
coming aboard a ship that was launched by an Administration that was not necessarily 
guaranteed to hold office after January, especially when challenger candidate Reagan 
had already gone on record with his goal to abolish the new agency. As a result many 
high level positions remained unfilled late into the year or did not become filled under 
the Carter Administration. 


The new Secretary was also criticized. Shirley Hufstedier, an attorney, had 
no professional education experience and her handiing of the transition process left 
some wondering about the credibility of the new bureaucracy: 


. . . the initial efforts to organize the place were botched. 
Secretary Shirley Hufstedler assembled 200 Federal 
experts and outside consultants in no fewer than nineteen 
task forces to ponder the department's structure. There 
was little direction: from the top, and the task forces and 
other authorities involved circled each other without 
much interaction. The result: "A fair amount of 
confusion, little decision-making and a lot of bad feeling . 
. " (Sewall and Howard, 1980:105) 


The creation of Education in mid 1980 was therefore a mixed bag of results. 
Supporters ran the gamut from jubilant to cautious. Opponents became more 
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vociferous in their attacks and recognized the strategic disadvantage to ihe agency 
that arose from the politically inopportune timing of its creation. 


Presidential candidate Ronald Reagan was one such critic. The basis for his 
attacks centered on his consistent emphasis on the need to return to the traditional 
tenets of federalism as espoused by the Constitution. In other words, there should be 
a clear delineation between the role and and responsibilities of the federal and state 
governments in all policy arenas, including education. His condemnation of the newly 
created. Department of Education was consistent with. political. themes he had 
advocated for years: 


From Reagen's campaign appearances in the Goldwater 
campaign of 1964 to his State of the Union message in 
1982, the heart of "the speech" has been a fair and 
straightforward: representation of Ronald Reagan's 
uncluttered view of the nation and the world . . . When the 
future President asserted, in countless amplifications of 
"the speech” that the federal government had no business 
involving itself in U.S. schools, he meant exactly that. 
Whatever the merits or flaws of his case, every one of 
his public utterances, instructions to the bureaucracy, 
and budgetary actions relating to education .has had one 
clear underlying rationale: to remove the federal 
government from the classroom.: All else is. secondary. 


(Kaplan, 1982:592) 


While relatively ambiguous as to:specifics, candidate Reagan conjured up vivid 
rhetorical visions of the menacing federal government and how regulatory oppression 
had forced America’s children from the "little red schoolhouse on the village green" 
as states frantically sought to meet federal requirements. In addition to seeing such 
transgression as a violation of federalism, Reagan also characterized the new 
Department of Education as “creature of the left wing National. Education Association" 
which sought to nationalize the education system. (Duggar, 1983:318-319) Candidate 
Reagan's indictments of the Department of Education received enough support such 
that the 1980 Republican Party's national platform called for the abolition of the 
department. (Gerard: 1271) 


With the election of Reagan, both opponents and supporters of Education waited 
anxiously to see if the new President would keep his promise. Early signals indicated 
that he would. Close Reagan advisor Edwin Meese went public with his assessment of 
the department as a "ridiculous bureaucratic joke slapped together" by Congress and 
sent out "to do mischief on the children of America." (Williams and Howard, 1981:71) 
Perhaps the most pessimistic signal was the delay exercised by the incoming 
administration in selecting an Education Secretary. Terrel. Bell was the last Cabinet 
member to be selected. 


In describing the interviewing process he underwent Bell stated: "My meeting 
with the transition team was a testy one: {| was not prepared to do much of the 
aggressive abolishing and slashing proposed in the [administration's] reports." 


(Mervin, 1990:100) In meeting with Bell, Meese had promised a quick demise for the 
new cabinet agency and barring that, he had vowed that he could persuade the new 
President to “cut to the bone" all financial assistance to education. (Bell, 1988:2) 


The selection of Bell was especially ironic in that as a former commissioner of 
the U.S. Office of Education, he had been a strong supporter of the creation of an 
independent Department of Education. For whatever reasons, however, Bell in his 
interview with transition team officials, purported to agree at a minimum, with the 
potential demotion of Education to non-Cabinet level status and the reallocation of 
many education programs to various other federal departments. (Williams and 
Howard:71) In announcing his selection, Reagan spokesperson James Brady deciared 
that Bell would “‘agree with the President-elect's policy’ on the future of the 
department, no matter what it turns out to be." (Williams and Howard:71) Despite 
this qualitative pronouncement the appointment of Bell was reassuring to those who 
feared Reagan's promise to abolish the department and angered those who wished for 
it. (Kaplan:592) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

As a presidential candidate, Jimmy Carter espoused the need and virtues of 
centralizing ali federal functions related to energy policy. The idea was perceived by 
many as credible, especially given the context of the debilitating foreign oil crunch 
brought on by the Middle East oil cartel OPEC during the seventies. For decades, 
various energy programs had been developed within a variety of federal departments, 
leading to an environment where the left hand often did not know what the right was 
doing. Carter proposed to consolidate all energy programs under one cabinet level 
agency. in an effort to promote advanced planning and research to reduce U.S. 
dependence on foreign energy sources, as well as to meet campaign promises to 
reduce and streamline the federal government. (Whitnah, 1983:113) 


Congress chaffed at Carter's proposal to create such an organization due to 
fears of centralizing too much power in the hands of an Energy Secretary. (Whitnah, 
1983:113) As a result, President Carter issued Executive Order #1200S which 
established the Department of Energy, effective October 1, 1977. The new 
department would encompass various functions previously held by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Navy, and the Departments of Commerce, Housing and 
Urban Development and Interior. (U.S. Government Manual, 1990:276) The new 
organization would be responsible for a plethora of energy policy areas, including 
nuclear energy and safety , conservation and renewable energy sources, fossil fuel, 
defense related energy programs, environmental safety and heaith programs 
associated with energy development and recovery, civilian radioactive waste 
management, new nuclear production facilities, technical recruitment and development 
of alternative energy sources, and training and staff development for all energy 
programs. (U.S. Government Manual, 1990:278) The new department was 
inaugurated with a $12 billion budget and 20,000 employees. Approximately 4% of 
the budget and 17% of the personnel were committed to regulatory work that 
emanated from the 1970's. About half of the department's budget went towards two 
programs: production of nuclear weapons for the military and the purchase of crude 
oil the strategic petroleum reserve. (Cameron, 1981:39) 


Such .a programmatic emphasis however, did not mitigate the distributive 
element of the organization, for as Cameron points out, “The Department of Energy is 
also a major federal pork barrel. It pumps out billions of dollars in research grants 
and subsidies to universities and corporations. It also operates 12 national 
laboratories, such as Oak Ridge and Los Alamos, that are legacies from the old Atomic 
Energy Commission." (Cameron, 1981:39) Such pork barrel benefits have generated 
strong supportive constituencies from Congress to corporations, to individuals 
employed by the various beneficiaries. 


From the onset however, there were problems. and critics, primarily due to 
the genesis of the new department. “It was put together by lumping 50 separate units 
from around the bureaucracy. ‘The predecessor agencies had very different missions, 
styles and systems. Moreover, these organizations were not, in general held in the 
highest regard and were often the center of controversy.” (Flint, 1981:35) By 
1981, over 40 investigative reports commissioned by the Carter administration and 
congressional entities criticized Energy for a variety of programmatic, management 
and administrative inadequacies. (Cameron: 39-40; Sheets, 1981:48) 


Presidential candidate Reagan found fault with the Department of Energy for 
ostensibly capitalist reasons. The federal government generated far too many 
regulations which restricted the vitality of private energy business. Likewise, 
Reagan criticized energy department policies for subsidizing and financing research 
and development of energy alternatives, many of which he did not perceive to be 
viable. Simply put, Ronald Reagan advocated "unleashing and freeing the private 
sector" so that it might competitively and productively generate energy supplies and 
services. 


After winning the election Reagan apparently sought ideologic solidarity versus 
energy expertise in recruiting an Energy Secretary. A dentist and former South 
Carolina governor, James Edwards agreed to work towards abolition of the 
department and hopefully to have a chance "to close the Department va Energy down 
and work myself out of a job.” (Newsweek, 1/5/81:18) 


COMPARISON OF AGENCY ATTRIBUTES 
From the onset, there are several distinctions between the two agencies 
Ronald Reagan sought to do away with, Energy and Education. 


The Department .of Education was a federal office that had been existence for 
over 100 years by: the. time it became the focal point for Cabinet designation. 
Designation was arrived at rather amicably, although by “a close vote in the House, by 
legislation passed by Congress. Its programming emphasis focused on policy issues 
which had historically been constitutionally defined as the purview of the individual 
states. Education held symbolic and revered status‘in the historical development of 
the country. Education has traditionally been seen’ as an inherent element of our 
American “creed" and impotant to living the “American Dream". 


Energy was contrived by combining a variety of philosophically diverse 
programs whose one corollary was energy. The creation of Energy sought to merge 
under one departmental roof, programs that dealt with domestic as well as strategic 
energy sources; energy production as well as energy waste disposal; regulating 
energy producers as. well as encouraging new energy developments. in. short, by 
virtue of the types of programs consolidated under the mantle of the Energy 
Department, the new agency was fraught with an internal push and pull dynamic. 
Virtually all of the programs included under Energy were relatively young components 
of the bureaucracy: some were merely a few years old; others were but a few 
decades old. Unlike Education, all were generated within the twentieth century. And 
also unlike Education, Energy was created without the explicit approval cf Congress, 
through an Executive Order. 


Finally, despite the pragmatic relevance of the energy programs, none held the 
hallowed esteem by the general public that education issues did. While the tangential 
issues of free and open capitalist competition was a cherished ideal, correlating the 
argument to the Department of Energy did not hold the potential for exacting an 
immediate reaction from voters the way in which federal meddling in education might 
have. It is perhaps in this difference lies the reason for the inclusion of the abolition 
of Education in the Republican Party platform in 1980 and the absence of a similar 
pledge for Energy. 


By the time Reagan assumed office there were additional differences between 
the two agencies. First, Energy was comparatively more solidified in terms of 
bureaucratic institutionalism. it had been in existence for three years. Whereas 
Education was not even a year old and many high level staffing positions had not been 
filled by the time Reagan was inaugurated. There were distinctions between the two 
new Secretaries as well. Education Secretary Bell was an experienced Washington 
bureaucrat, having previously served in the U.S. Office of Education. He had strong 
backing from a variety of interest and clientele groups. Secretary of Energy Edwards 
lacked Washington experience and energy expertise. His strongest support came from 
Senator Strom Thurmond who had chastised the President-elect for the lack of 
southern representation in the proposed Cabinet. 


Finally, the types of interests that supported the two agencies are diverse. 
For Education most support came from professional associations and state and local 
governments. With Energy much clientele support was found among private sector 
corporations and research entities. 


PRESIDENTIAL REORGANIZATION PREROGATIVES 
Every president since 1912, with the exception of Wilson and Coolidge have 
launched efforts to reorganize the federal bureaucracy. According to conventional 
wisdom, all have in one way or another, failed. (Salamon, 1981:497) This failure 
does noi necessarily stem from initial opposition from Congress. _ To the contrary, 
between 1939 and 1979, 112 reorganization plans were submitted by presidents to 
Congress and only 22 were disapproved. 


Clearly presidential reorganization, of which agency abolition can be a part, 
has come to be almost expected by the candidate, congress and voters. There is 


however, little consensus on the true reasons behind sucha proliferation of 
reorganization plans. Presidents may. seek to invoke traditional principles of public 
administration and reorganize to promote efficiency, simplicity and productivity at a 
reduced cost. Chapman (1982) suggests that the reasons are likely to be ideologic in 
nature, or at the very least, rooted in some motivation to instill policy changes within 
the political system. Salamon (1981) contends that the sheer frequency with which 
contemporary ‘presidents have marshalled reorganization plans is symptomatic of the 
public's unease with the sprawling and pervasive nature of federal bureaucracy. As a 
result reorganization plans and promises are simply symbolic responses by presidents 
and candidates to this concern: the people expect it to be offered as a solution to tame 
the federal behemoth... Another reason suggested for the prevalence of presidential 
reorganizations lies in what Salamon (1981A) characterizes as. achieving a "tactical 
political advantage." 


Szanton (1981) suggests that all of the above are often the basis for 
presidential reorganization, but that generally there is one dominant. objective. 
Regardiess of the objective, there are primarily three elements that can be 
reorganized: structure, resources and processes. (Szanton, 1981:8) The ease with 
which these elements can be reorganized are impacted by organizational 
characteristics of bureaucracies. These characteristics can be quite diverse 
depending on the organization: 


-- the status of the organization within the entire milieu 

-- public acceptance of the organization as legitimate 

-- the degree of access the organization may have to key 
decision-makers wiihin the legislative and executive branches 

-- the level of competition that may exist with other 
organizations for financial and personnel resources 

-- the degree of operational and financial flexibility the 
organization may possess 

-- the distribution of power between the President, Congress, 
the organization and its outside constituencies (Seidman, 
1981) 


These characteristics also implicitly refer to the types of policies (i.e.: 
regulatory, distributive, redistributive) the organization may deal in and the various 
issue ‘networks that may be associated with such policies. As Seidman clarifies, 
"Executive level departments with strong client support tend to be less responsive [to 
reorganization] than those without . . . Constituency oriented departments are suspect 
[in terms of their receptiveness to reorganization] because they "share a mutuality of 
interest with the congressional committees. representing the same constituents." 
(1981:37-38) Additionally, reorganization. impacts members of congress at the heart 
of their power base: committee work and oversight responsibilities. Seidman and 
Gilmore (1986) elaborate: 


Executive branch structure and administrative 
arrangements are not matters of mere academic interest 
to members of Congress. Organization or reorganization 
of executive. agencies may influence committee 
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jurisdictions, increase or decrease i “accessibility” of 
the executive branch officials to members of the 
Congress and otherwise determine who shail exercise 
ultimate power in the decision-making process. (:37) 


Reorganization is far more complex than simply relocating various titles and 
names on the organizationai chart. Reorganization is change that "disrupts established 
lines of access and other regularities that keep people doing the old things the old 
way." (Kaufman, 1971:55) But more importantly, reorganizational change is a 
redistribution of influence and an emphasis of new and different values. 


In response to anticipated change, organizations may rely on various barriers 
to deter or mitigate change in addition to the organic characteristics cited above. The 
collective benefits of consistent, routinized behavior and the avoidance of 
bureaucratic chaos that may occur with change can be touted to clients and elected 
Officials responsible for oversight. More calculated opposition may be cultivated 
among outside interest groups who perceive a potential threat to services, benefits or 
access should change be instigated. Or change may be resisted simply because a 
bureaucracy is so immersed in doing what it has done for years that it is ostensibly 
incapable of doing otherwise. (Kaufman, 1971) 


Because of these organizational impediments to inducing organizational change, 
few believe the complete annihilation of a system is possible. Rather, “advocates of 
arastic and sweeping changes ordinarily tolerate continuation of many established 
practices, focusing only on selected ones which they consider to be important." 
(Kaufman, 1981:93) 


In addition to organizational aspects that may prevent effective 
reorganization, presidents may also encounter broader, more obstinate factors that 
reduce their capacity to reorganize. The federal government is simply too big to 
monitor, assess and adjust in any comprehensive manner. Usually, presidents are 
forced to deal with only the most pressing or politically expeditious organizational 
problems before either their enthusiasm wanes, or more than likely, their attention is 
diverted to more pressing domestic or foreign policy issues. Second, organizations 
that have existed for years have ceased to simply be bureaucracies -- they have 
become institutions critical to the implementation of policy serving the needs and 
interests of the American public. Finally, most public organizations were created in 
the first place because there was no private source to provide the service or goods. 
For the same reason, presidents may be doomed to reorganizational failure because 
there are no public or private competitors by which to compare performance of an 
existing bureaucracy. In other words, it becomes difficult to obtain evidence that 
might substantiate the need for change and consequently, nothing with which to garner 
public support for the change. (Chapman, 1982) 


Regardiess of the relative success or failure of reorganization attempts, all of 
the issues’and factors discussed above are grounded in orthodox theories of public 
administration which emphasize the need for hierarchy, efficiency and scientific 
management. Such emphases were rejected by the incoming Reagan Administration as 
overly concerned with structure. Instead, the new administration ushered in a new 


emphasis on processes and procedures as a means to reorganize and ostensibly to 
abolish: 


Though not indulging in old-style reorganization, the 
Reagan administration devised a strategy for centralizing 
unprecedented decision-making power in the White House 
and reorganizing the executive branch without significant 
change in the organization chart. It was a strategy 
focused on command relationships and processes rather 
than on formal structure; it was a strategy that for the 
most part could be implemented administratively and that 
was not dependent for success on enacting legislation. 
(Seidman and Gilmore, 1986:126-27) 


There were four tenets of this organizational strategy: 1) centralization of the 
budget process; 2) centralization of the appointment process; 3) centralization of 
decision-making; and 4) centralized control of the regulatory process. This process 
oriented plan is critical to understanding why Energy and Education were not 
eliminated by the Reagan Administration. Seidman and Gilmore contend that Reagan's 
original promises to abolish Energy and Education were couched in an adherence to 
"old-style" reorganization and that a combination of factors such as congressional, 
Cabinet and constituent opposition, and the lack of private sector substitutes 
constrained his ability to abolish. An alternative reorganization strategy focused on 
processes was devised instead to impact these and other federal organizations in an 
effort to revamp them in the image of the "Reagan Revolution". 


THE REAGAN REORGANIZATION STRATEGY 

When Reagan assumed office in 1981, he could not, unlike Carter, create or 
abolish agencies via Executive Order. The revised Reorganization Act of 1977 
prevented such unilateral executive control. (Benze, 1987:32) As a result Energy, 
and Education were initially protected from lightning speed abolition by the new 
administration. Despite this executive power containment, Reagan did not pursue 
traditional management means to begin a reorganizational assault on the two. Instead, 
a strategy reliant on presidential power and administrative capacity was employed. 


While based on strong centralized presidential power, this strategy did not 
seek to place Reagan himself at the center of the reorganizational forays. The so- 
called “presidential power" was in fact- embodied in the various individuals who 
administered the Executive Office of the President. Unlike Carter, Reagan's handlers, 
nor Reagan himself felt compelled to immerse the President in administrative 
minutiae. Instead, Reagan utilized and expanded various ingredients of what Nathan 
(1983) has termed the “administrative presidency”. 


Nathan itemizes five ingredients of the administrative presidency: "1) 
selecting cabinet secretaries whose views are closely in line with those of the 
president; 2) selecting subcabinet officials who also share the president's values and 
objectives; 3) motivating cabinet and subcabinet officials to give attention to agency 
operations and administrative processes; 4) using the budget process as the central 


organizing framework for public policy-making; and 5) avoiding over-reliance on 
centralized White House clearance and contro! systems.” (:88) 


CABINET AND SUB-CABINET SELECTION 

Reagan's philosophy in selecting individuals to serve in his Cabinet was 
somewhat unorthodox: "| want people who are already so successful that they would 
regard a government job as a step down, not a step up." (quoted in Brauer, 1986:231) 
Such a statement revealed an obvious dislike for federal bureaucracy and and those 
who administered it. Beyond these rather unique qualifications, the Reagan cabinet 
was selected more on the basis of perceived ideologic compatibility than expertise. 
While this was true of most Cabinet members, ideologic purity on the part of Energy 
Secretary Edwards and Education Secretary Bell seemed to take a back seat to other 
political considerations. Bell's selection seemed to hinge more on his willingness to 
accept the job and his previous credentials as Education Commissioner than his 
conformance to Reagan goals to abolish the Department. Cannon (1982) and Speakes 
(1988) both characterize Bell, when immediately confronted in his preliminary 
interviews with administration goals of gutting the Department, as reticent and 
unenthusiastic. Cannon described Edwards as simply “the least qualified cabinet 
member" and ostensibly a political solution to congressional belly-aching about the 
paucity of Southerners in the proposed cabinet. (:311) 


Regardless of the degree of ideologic conformance, ali Cabinet members were 
informed early on that all sub-cabinet positions would be appointed at the discretion of 
the president and his closest advisors only. Cabinet Secretaries were not to be 
trusted with such appointments for fear that marginal ideologues wouid dilute the 
potency of the "Reagan Revolution”. Initially, little was left to the discretion of 
Cabinet level officers: 


. the Reaganites established transition task forces 
comprised mainly of conservative ideologues who were 
commissioned to scrutinize and prepare detailed reports 
on the workings of agencies and departments. When these 
investigations were concluded, the task forces briefed 
cabinet members on their responsibilities, suggested 
where funding cuts might be made and which bureaus 
might be closed while also advising on the hiring, firing 
and movement of personnel. Cabinet members and other 
senior administrators were also obliged to attend 
indoctrination sessions where major figures, from the 
president down, lectured them on the virtues of 
teamwork and exhorted them to remain faithful to the 
principles of Reaganism. (Mervin, 1990:99) 


“ROUNDTABLING” & CABINET COUNCILS 

Although Cabinet members had little discretion over the staffing of their 
departments, the Reagan Administration did provide an outlet for expression of 
opinions on policy-making. Seven cabinet councils were initially created to cover 
large policy domains and Cabinet members were assigned to the councils based upon 


the policy emphases of their departments. There often were instances however, of 
Cabinet Secretaries being called upon to express opinions on issues and programs of 
which they knew nothing. In fact members were encouraged to provide such 
commentary because Reagan "felt that certain policy areas were too important to 
leave solely to their specific agencies." (Cannon, 1982:375) 


The councils were devised as. a mechanism for distilling policy alternatives and 
reaching consensus through “roundtabling". The president rarely attended such 
meetings, the final outcome of which was to present policy decisions to Reagan at 
regular Cabinet meetings for either a "thumbs up" or a "thumbs down" decision. The 
effect of such a_mechanism was interesting in. many respects. By reaching consensus 
on one option to present to Reagan, the president heard no varying discourse on any 
issue. The information flow was from the bottom up, during which controversial or 
divisive components were sanitized away. Additionally, the cabinet councils’ 
roundtabling effectively mitigated the opportunity for Secretaries to personally lobby 
the president: | 


The concept of roundtabling issues meant that there were 
few opportunities for department or agency heads to 
lobby one-on-one with the President on behalf of their 
departmental or agency constituents. if a cabinet official 
approached the President or one of his key staff as an 
‘ advocate for their department or agency, it. was 
relatively simple to deflect the advance. by reminding the 
advocate that the proper venue for such matters was the 
appropriate cabinet council. At that point, the matter 
frequently died, since Cabinet officials were reluctant to 
be perceived by their peers in an open meeting as 
captives of their constituent agencies in the face of 
administration policy. Consequently, it was the 
administration's agenda which was the focal point of 
discussion and not the separate agenda of individual . 
departments and agencies. (Waldstein, 1990:61) 


Various Cabinet members: were ostracized further by the evolution of an 
"inner" and "outer" cabinet. Members of the "inner" cabinet were more trusted and 
sought after for policy-making opinions by the Reagan Administration that those 
relagated to the "outer" cabinet. The distinction in membership was defined by 
Reagan's perception of individual Secretaries as either "policy advisors as well as 
department managers" which led to inner cabinet status versus those who were 
regarded as merely department managers and hence part of the outer cabinet. The 
Education and Energy Secretaries were considered by Reagan to be part of the outer 
cabinet. (Waldstein:66) 


Although it was assumed that Cabinet members were committed Reagan 
revolutionaries who could be counted on for generating consistent policy positions to 
aid the administrative presidency, there was an upper echelon of. advisers who 
weilded significantly more power: the trioka. The White House structure had been 


carefully defined to contain mavericks and contamination of the Reagan doctrine; 
however, “at the heart of this structure were three key White House aides -- James 
A. Baker !1, Edwin Meese; Ill, and Michael Deaver. These three individuals functioned 
as a kind of ‘subcommittee of the presidency’, hammering out administation positions 
and communicating them to the media, Congress, and other parts of the 
administration." (Salamon and Lind, 1984:9) The stature these three men possessed 
within the administration was unsurpassed. in essence, the trioka served as a 
gatekeeper to the president in terms of access, policy ideas, scheduling and 
interpreting the preferences of the president. The power and influence the trioka 
wielded was testimony to the administration's discredit of the notion that the 
nonappointed portion of the excecutive branch was restricted from playing a role in 
policy formulation. (Salamon and Lind: 23) 


THE POLITICIZATION OF OMB AND THE BUDGET PROCESS 

Nathan identifies manipulation of the federal budget process as intrinsic to the 
administrative presidency and the Reagan presidency excelled in this capacity. The 
lynchpin of Reagan's reorganization success laid in the politicization of the Office of 
Management and Budget. Reagan sought to reorganize and change the federal 
bureaucracy via budget retrenchment. The day after winning the White House, Reagan 
advisors began a peli mell analysis of every department to determine the first round 
of reorganization and budget cuts to be announced February 18, 1981. David 
Stockman as OMB Director was the youthful, ideologically driven revolutionary behind 
the budgeting manuevers: 


Stockman was the point man for top-down budgeting and 
to recommend budget cuts. Implicit in this format was 
that Stockman spoke for the President, and opposition to 
his budgetary plans reflected disloyalty to the 
administration. This made it much more difficult for 
individual cabinet members to oppose OMB budget targets 
for their respective departments. (Waldstein, 1990:61) 


Within the first month after Reagan's inauguration, Stockman had already 
implemented an additional layer of administrative machinery fo facilitate a quick and 
dirty method of budget and program revisions. The Budget Working Group reviewed 
with individual Secretaries, proposed budgets and reorganizations prior to taking such 
recommendations to the cabinet councils, the full Cabinet or Reagan. The Budget 
Working Group membership consisted of the most rabid Reagan ideologues: Stockman, 
Murray Weidenbaum, Marty Anderson, Don Regan and Bill Brock. (Stockman, 
1986:110) Meese and Baker were members as well, but rarely attended work 
sessions. This group constituted what Stockman called "the stacked deck against 
unsuspecting Secretaries" which effectively steamrolled all Cabinet opposition to the 
first wave of cuts. (:110) 


The Budget Working Group was so effective primarily due to another unrelated 
element of the Reagan adminisirative strategy: slowed sub-cabinet level appointments 
due to thorough background checks. to determine ideologic compatibility. As a result 
when Stockman, etal. summoned the new Cabinet Secretaries to conference on budget 
and program cuts, entrenched bureaucrats were also brought in as the only available 
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experts to aid the Secretaries. As Stockman noted, such bureaucrats were 
characterized by the Budget Working Group as the epitome of what the Reagan 
Revolution sought to dismantle. Unwitting and neophyte Cabinet Secretaries were 
faced with the unsavory choice of defending their departments and the career 
bureaucrats or yielding to the suggestions offered by Stockman and avoiding questions 
regarding their loyalty to the administration. Stockman could not help gloating over 
the result: "We had brow-beaten the cabinet, one by one, into accepting the cuts. It 
was a divide-and-conquer, not roundtabling.” (:112-113) 


LEGISLATIVE AND CONSTITUENT SUPPORT 

Although Stockman won the first round of the battle, his success. was 
undermined by legislative and constituent reticence. Such influence was in fact 
denigrated by Reagan and his appointees who “came to office dedicated to changing 
what they considered to be the perverse impact of interest grouips. This impact, as 
the Reaganites saw it, included not only political overload and government paralysis, 
but also the tendency of interest groups to generate growth in government programs 
and spending, all to the benefit of liberal forces in society." (Wolman and 
Teitelbaum:1984:303) 


Despite this appreciation of the power of interest groups and their role within 
the legislative arena, the new administration did not appear to have adequately 
prepared itself to overcome it. Stockman berated the administration for not even 
attempting to guage the levels of political support for administration initiatives: "Our 
team had no serious legislative experience or wisdom.” (128) 


instead, the naivete of the administration regarding interest groups, combined 
with its first term blitzkrieg of program cuts served to force interest groups to 
evolve and change in five ways. First, the Reagan Revolution put groups on the 
defensive and forced them to concentrate on maintaining and.preserving the status quo 
versus advocating new program growth or expansion. 


Second, the changes instigated by the Omnibus Reconciliation Acts of 1980 and 
1981 diluted the power of congressional appropriation committees. Instead 
congressional budgeting committees held more power but groups had not dealt 
extensively with these committees in the past. Interest groups therefore, had to 
develop lobbying relationships with the new powers that be in Congress, as well as an 
appreciation for the new notion that “dollars are the game now; new ideas aren't’. 


The reconciliation process also diluted the the influence of interest groups and 
members of Congress by lumping broad categories of programs toegether for budget 
consideration versus a piecemeal examination of each program. As Wolman and 
Teitelbaum (1984) noted, the potency of the old "iron triangle" relationship suffered 
as a result and lobbying became more difficult. (:311) 


Fourth, in response to these developments, there was a.mobilization of grass- 
roots interests to work against the budget cuts. In turn, there was a greater 
emphasis on educating members at the state ‘and local levels to facilitate this 
mobilization. 


Finally, due to the Omnibus Reconciliation Act, various interests were forced 
to alter lobbying strategies to include aij members of Congress instead of a finite 
number of committee members. The aggregate result of this change was to diminish 
the affectiveness of interest groups during the Reagan Adminstration. Additionally, 
the reconciliation process has also served to restrict traditional distributive 
budgeting. (Wolman and Tietelbaum:320) 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND MANAGEMENT CAPABILITIES OF REAGAN 

Although there are dissenters, Reagan has generally been characterized as a 
president detached from the day-to-day activities of his administrative presidency. 
OMB ‘Director Stockman assessed Reagan early in the first term as “out of the loop 
completely since inauguration week." (:127) |The president had an absolutre dislike 
for conflict among his cabinet members and would never arbitrate disagreements. 
Arbitration was usually ieft to the Baker, Deaver and Meese trioka to ameliorate. 
Stockman appeared to have almost unilateral responsibility for developing budget 
policy and recommendations for program retrenchment. 


Reagan did have opinions and personal philosophies that Baker, Meese and 
Stockman were compelled to work around. Often the intractability of the president on 
certain issues was problematic for the effective running of the administrative 
presidency: "Reagan's limited capacity for critical analysis meant that once the 
President adopted an idea or opinion, he was reluctant to modify his position or change 
his mind, even in the face of contradictory evidence." (Waldstein, 1990:55) 


Reagan himself was not recognized as a strong manager or administrator. 
While the Nathan concept of the administrative presidency rests on the acceptance of a 
partisan manager, Reagan was perhaps more of a partisan ideologue than manager: 


When Reagan's domestic policy is combined with the 
administration's reputation for division, muddie and 
incoherence, then it is difficult to understand why 
Criticism of the presidency was so muted. Especially so 
when one takes into account the generally received 
impression of a President who was relaxed to the point of 
indolence, confused in White House meetings, ignorant of 
administrative details, woolly over policy and so 
enthusiastically in favor of delegation that policy 
execution often remained seriously unattended. (Foley, 
1990:38) 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ENERGY AND EDUCATION 


Energy and Education avoided abolition. However, organizational change did 
occur within both. Of all Cabinet departments, Education was one of the programs cut 
the most during Reagan's first term. By September 1983, Education was 25% 
smaller than at the time Reagan took office. Its staff was reduced by a quarter. 
Education block grants to the states had been reduced by 63%. 


Within Energy, Secretary Edwards oversaw a “drastic reordering of 
priorities" leading to severe budgetary cuts and abolition of some programs and huge 
increases for others. Nonnuclear research funding was cut by 85% by 1983. Nuclear 
energy development funding increased by 15%. Oil was decontrolled and as a result, 
the oil enforcement staff of 1,300 was cut to 235 by 1982. Four synfuel programs 
were abolished and the remainder were eventually placed outside of the department in 
a public corporation. 


While it is-evident that Energy and Education suffered dramatic change under 
the Reagan Administration, the factors attributable to this change are not immediately 
clear. Education appears to have changed the greatest during the first administration, 
yet the Reagan Administration appeared to have found some. useful aspects of the 
department by 1983.: 


This cursory literature and historical review has only raised questions as to 
how and why Education and Energy changed in defiance of original administrative goals 
to abolish. The two departments were uniquely different in terms of organizational 
Structure and institutional maturity. Did these differences mitigate or enhance 
administration efforts.to alter the organizations? Likewise, it has been documented 
that the interest group and. congressional lobbying structure underwent dramatic 
change concurrently with the change affected in Energy and Education. How did 
interest group and legislative behavior impact change at the two departments? Did 
the different types of policy dealt. with by each department (i.e.: distributive, 
regulatory, etc.) act as an agent of change? If so, why and how? 


In order to answer these and a myriad of other questions, a more intensive 


analysis of Energy:and Education must be undertaken, an endeavor beyond the scope of 
this paper. Once completed, however, a case study of the two departments might 
reveal new dynamics derived from a confluence of political and ideological factors 
that emanated from the Reagan Administration. 
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errors in the cross-national panel context 
weighted least squares joes not have this 
superior to ordinary least squares in the presence of wieh heteroskedasticity. 
Ordinary least squares standard errors are inconsistent in the presence of 
heteroskedasticity or contemporaneously correlated errors. A consistent esti- 
mate of the these standard errors, based on a method of We hit “ann ented. 
Simulation study shows these pane] robust standard errors are either os tter 
than, or at least as good as, the ordinary least squares standard errors, even 
in small samples. Or dinary least squares ie: pane] robust standard errors 
often outperforms panel weighted least squares in the ree aagie experiments. 
The paper re-analyzes four cross-national] udies si the political 
and economic determinants - government spending ea economic growth in 
advanced industria] societies. We Bnd, as implied bv the simulation studies. 
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1 Introduction 


Recent interest in comparative political economy has spawned a series of 
cross-national cross-time (panel) studies of the economic consequences of 
politica] arrangements (e.g., Alvarez, Garrett, and Lange 1991; Blais, Blake, 
and Dion 1993; Friedjand and § anders 1985; Cusack and Garrett 1992; Hicks 
and Swank 1992: Swank 1992). While the methodology of panel studies is 
wei] known in political science (¢€.0.. Stimson 1985: Savrs 1989}. these cross- 
national studies present some special problems which are analyzed here. 
The prototypical deta set we work with has a fixed set of cross-sectional 


units. ante units mav be the OECD natlons. @ set 


motions 


the Verivus American States. Wei 


Thos we ere 


aad Cat post-World War J] era. 
Our Gate seis inus have a maximum span o 

between twenty and forty. 

s use a feasible generalized jeest squares 


or 


Ps 


technique cue to (1967) to treat some of the methodological problems 


inherent in thet type of data. We ya very little about the finite semple 
properties of While it has excellent asymptotic properties. 
there hes been no evidence that these properties hoid Se Sambie sizes jou 


in studies. This paper uses simulated data to stud 
those finite sample properties. 

We typically assume that methods with good asymptotic properties will 
perform well with reasonably sized finite samples. In our cese all of the 
studies examined have sample sizes of ~— over 200. Yet, at we shall see, the 
Parks standard errors are off, often by as muchas a factor of three. There are 
many other methods, such as instr a variables, that are now in use in 
politica] science and which may suffer similar problems. While we examine 
here only the finite sample properties of certain feasible generalized Jeast 
squares methods, the results of our examination should make it obvious that 
we need to closely scrutinize the finite sample properties of other techniques 
whose sole justification is asymptotic. 

The paper proceeds first by defining the cross-nationa] panel mode]. The 
reasoning behind our decision to study fixed effects models is also in Sec- 
tion 2. The remainder of the paper deals with estimation of this model. - 


?There have also been several studies of American political economy using pane] data 
on the 50 states (e.9. Scholz and Wei 1986; Wood 1992). These are methodically identical 
to the cross-nationa] panel studies. We define the scope of ‘cross-national panel] studies’ 
below. Many of the methodological problems we discuss also arise in ‘seemingly unrelated 
regression’ analyses of budgets (e.g. Su, Kamlet, and Mowery 1993), although we do not 
discuss the special methodological issues of budgetary data in this paper. 
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is well known, estimation of pane] models is made difficult by a variety of 
problems.” Many of the more difficult problems are associated with random 
effects models. Since we assume that unit effects can be modeled as fixed, 
estimation strategies are simplified. 

Fixed effect panel models can, of course, be estimated bv ordinary least 
squares (OLS), but a variety of features of the data generation process for 
panel] data can cause OLS t to be either ineficient, inconsistent or to vield an 
inconsistently estim 

of the cross-nati 


For the samer 


. laal . Pt... 
ineincient estimation 
be content with 


the ‘error term.’ Es:: strategy 
correlated errors. Dut thi blem is secondary 
correctly modelling the dvnamics of th — (rememberiz 


b limited tempore! samp! wert rill] be unlikely to be 


InEetions emong é! jiernetive GVH EI mc structures). 
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rward dynamic model often eliminates the > 
Tempore! issues are Ciscussed in Sect: 

aiso requires cealing with 
by the cross-sectional features of the data generation process. 
heteroskedasticity is often seen es an estimation probiem. 
case that can may be unobserved veriables that cause ‘error’ 
contemporaneou “is correlated. Thus, for example, iwo countries may be 
sufficiently integrated so that shocks in one economy ere correlated with 
shocks in the second. There mey, in addition, be period specific shocks that 
are not modeled. These unobserved shocks would cause contemporaneous 
correlation of al] unit ‘errors.’ 

These problems cause researchers to use ‘feasible pierahaes least squares’ 
(FGLS) for estimation of this type of panel model.° The most popular pro- 
cedure is due to Parks (1967). This procedure uses FGLS to correct for uni 
specific autocorrelation, unit specific heteroskedasticity end contemporane- 


?Among these problems are the choice of fixed versus rendom effecis, simu! 
incomplete designs and discrete dependent variables. We assume that the reade 
with the general problems of panel] studies. as described by Stimson (1985 
(1989). The best overall introduction to panel studies is Hsaio (1986). 

“We distinguish FGLS from ‘generalized least squares’ (GLS) in that the latter assumes 
that the ‘true’ variance mairix of the errors is known, while the former estimates this 
matrix from the observed data. In practice everyone uses FGLS but pretends to be using 
GLS. The essumption that the properties of GLS hold for FGLS is the villain in this 
paper. 
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studies treat dynamic issues es a ‘nuisance. that we 
should not treat dynamics as a nuisance in a standard time series anaiv- 
sis {see €.¢.. Beck 1985i. we snould not treat dynamics es mereiv causing 
@ panel stucy. Thus, in particuer. we should not 
10Gel specification where most or ai] ci the crnamics 
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ous correlation of the error process. We argue that this procedure has bad 
properties for the OECD type of panel studies, and leads to extremely op- 
timistic estimates of coefficient standard errors. While the argument that 
FGLS underestimates standard errors has appeared in the statistics litera- 
ture (Freedman and Peters 1984), we present, in Section 4 new simulation 
results to show that this underestimate will be severe for cross-national pane! 
studies. 
While the Parks FGLS co rh 
poraneous covariation of the errors simply 
how well does the FGLS correction for heteroskedasticity. 
’ perform in the cross-national panel context? 
series of simulation experiments in Section 3. 
Ibeit inefficient. in the presence of contemporane- 
lated and heteroskedastic errors. These probiems do. however, 
e0ns esiimates of standard errors to be inconsistent. ]t is possible, 
me ethod proposed by White (1980, 1984). t0 ae 
ard errors without resorting to FGLS. This s procecur 
. Section 7 contains re-analy variety of aaa 


2 The Fixed Effects Model 


In order to simplify discussion we work with a single equation model, assume 

that the dependent variable is continuous and assume that there js no missing 
data. We aiso ignore time effects. These assumptions are typical in cross- 
national panel studies. Letting i refer to units and t to time, the basic 
dynamic model is: 


(1) 


where Z is a K vector of exogenous variables.4 If p = 0 we will cal] the 
model ‘static’ even if the error process shows serial correlation. We define 2 
to be the VT x NT covariance matrix of the ‘errors,’ with typical element 


Fized or random effects 


The first critica] decision is whether to model the unit effects, f;, as fixed or 
random. In the former case they are the coefficients of unit-specific dummy 


*The notation used here assumes that tbere is no consiant in ibe vector of exogenous 
variables. The fixed effects variant of Equation 1, usually will be estimated with a constant 
term and without one unit-specific dummy variable. 


models. Conciucing comments ere in section &. 


variables while in the latter they are draws from a stochastic process, which 
are assumed to be independent of the error process. The choice between 
fixed and random effects models is often made on the basis of ease of esti- 
mation rather than theoretical] argument. Fixed effects models are easier to 
estimate.© With a large number of cross-sectional units, however, the fixed 
effects model] uses up many degrees of freedom. Pane] models of survey data, 
for instance, may have thousands of cross-sectional units. making the fixed 


o use in DrTactice. 


points In 


We couid. 


are uncorrelated with the independent 


The fixed effec 
by GLS. The GLS estimator is 
estimator (the OLS estimate of 3 usin 
Let o? be the variance of € and a 
weight of the two different estimates : 


If JW = 0 then LSDV and GLS are identical. If T is large, es it is in the cross-national 
panel case (where T is usually between 20 and 30), then Yu = 0 so LSDV and GLS provide 
very similar estimates of J. 

The only time this wilj not be the case is when c7 = 0. In this case there are no unit- 
specific efiects (either fixed or random) and ihe ‘between groups’ estimator is appropri 
If we estimate Equation 1 by OLS, this wil] be indicated by a test of the hypothesis t et 
al] the f; are zero. 

The insight behind this is thet with a large number of observations per unit we get an 
excellent fix on the values of the random effects. With an infinite number of observations 
per unit we would have a perfect fix on the random effects, and so rendom and fixed effects 
models would be identical. The N necessary for fixed and waren — models to be 
essentially identical is given by Equation 2, and varies with o? and CF. But, speaking 
loosely, we can estimate a mean reasonably well with 20-40 sheores tions. and so OLS and 
GLS wil] not be very different for cross-national pane] data. 

"If random effects were correlated with the dependent variable, only the portion of the 
efiect uncorrelated with Z could be estimated. The consequence of this is that the fixed 
and random effects models are estimated identically (Hsaio 1986,48). 


This decision mav be jess critical for cross-national vene) data. Fixed 
nis cecision Mav be Jess Criiicai ior panel data. Fixed 
erects moce] estimates wii! be verv close io ihe random enmects counterparts 
1OF Manv cross-Nationé! Gaia sets. 1his iS Decause as ise Oi iime 
ceis iarge. ine iwo moce:s Decome igentical. 
Veils: therefore. use CLS io estimate Ecuetion 1. even if the data were 
generated Tanaqgom 
tle anc TancoMm) MOeGeis the Tanaom enects 
TT: 
“In the pene] lherature. fixed efiects models ere estimeied by ‘least scuares with dummy 
variable’ (; LSDV'). This is garden variety OLS. When the number of units 3s large it is 
often computationally simpler (though mathematically equivalent) to first transform the 
Gata by subtracting country specific means 
ty LSDV. The renéom efecrs model is estimated 
bied everage of LSDV and the “between croups’ 
Seon \ / 4 2 2¢ )\ 
country means es data) (Hsaio 1986,32-38). 
+ be the variance of the random eflecits. The GLS 
2 
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be plausible for cross-national pane] data. Richer countries, for example, 
may show lower levels of welfare spending, as a proportion of GNP. Use 
of the fixed effects model allows us to avoid making a perhaps implausible 
assumption. 

While this argument Jeads us to prefer fixed effects model, we can also 
argue for estimating fixed effects on a priori grounds. Hsaio (1986,42) ar- 
gues that the fixed effects mode] should be used “when investigators make 
inferences conditional on the efects that in the semple. The random effects 


model ‘should ‘hen] investigators make unconditional or marginal 


inferences with respect to the populat: ll ef . ... Jt is up to the 

ee to decide whether to make inferences with res e€ popu- 
tion characteristics or only with respect to the effecis in ~ ie.” 
Hsaio's reasoning Clearly leads to the choice of a Axed ef mode! for 


The countries in the data set cannot be seen 

wn irom a larger population. Inferences and forecasts are ail 
e observed countries. We are not going to observe a new 

d forecasts will be conditione] on the Great Britain that is 

all inferences in cross-natione] panel analyses are conditional 
i ‘sampie,” we will examine only fixed efects models in this 


Estimation probiems with static fized effecis models 


While modeling the error process is simpler in the fixed effects case, a variety 
of different assumptions are possible for the types of stochastic dependence 
that may mark the error process for pane] deta. The errors may be euto- 
correlated, that is, it may be the case that E(e::,¢::-1) #0. We argue that 
serially correlated errors are seldom a problem in practice when the dynamics 
of the mode! are specified in the mean function, as in Equation 1. At that 
point we need concentrate only on modeling possible heteroskedasticity and 
contemporaneous covariance of the errors. 
Let & refer to this contemporaneous covariance matrix, with typical ele- 
ment o;;, where 
= E (652652). (3) 


(This notation implicitly assumes that D is time invariant.) The e 

heteroskedastic if the diagonal] elements of D are not alj equal, and show con- 
temporaneous correlation if the off-diagonal elements are not all zero. The 
error process in panel studies will, in general, exhibit both these problems. 
Both heteroskedasticity and contemporaneous correlation can be treated in 
the same manner. Hence we will generally talk about error processes showing 


®We assume throughout that ¢ has zero mean. 
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contemporaneously covariance (or correlation), without distinguishing het- 
eroskedasticity and contemporaneous correlation. However, as in most panel 
models, we assume that the error process exhibits no non-contemporaneous 
cross-unit correlations, that is, 


=0, Visi, t (4) 


We can now tu the specification end estimatio: hese cross-national 
panel studies. ave start with 3 ; 


~ ? 7 
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Cross-national time series models v show som 
his dependence may be explicit, as in Equation 
ng in through the seria!lv correlated errors 
about dynamic modeiling of single time saci old for cros 
models. In particular, it is better to treet the aces as 
ential part of the iniiedily rath 
estimation. 2 The advantage of this 
intrinsic to the model. The 
bury them in an obscure footnote.’ 

Just as in the single time series case, it is easy to see the sin _ 
of the static panel mode] with serially correlated errors and the dynami 
mode] with independent errors. (For simplicity we ignore contemporaneous 
correlation over units, which has no consequence for this discussion.) The 
serially correlated error mode! can be written: 


The difference between the dynamic model, Equation 1 and the static model 
with correlated errors, Equation 5b is that the letter contains rd 

term. Thus the two models differ only in the constraint ae impose on the 
coefiicients of the lagged exogenous variables: the dynamic mode] assumes 


*This approach to time series is identified with Sargan and the London Schoo! of Eco- 
nomics. The particular approach to dealing with serially correjated errors as a ‘nuisance’ 
goes back to Hendry and Mizon’s (1978) classic article. Much of this argument is summe- 
rized in a political science context in Beck (1985). Granato (1992) provides a more recent 
discussion of London Schoo] Econometrics in a political science context. 

Jt is bard, for example, to find the dynamics in the published versions of Hicks and 
Swank (1992), Swank (1992) or Blais, et al., (1993), though the dynamics are crucial in 
those papers. 
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the coefficient to be zero, while the static model with serially correlated errors 
assumes it to be the product of two other coefficients.” 

Tests of Equation 1 against Equation 5b in the single time series con- 
text (using any procedure to test non-nested hypotheses) fail, in practice, 
to choose either mode] as being superior. With the limited amount of time 
series data available to cross-national pane] analysts, it is hard to believe 
that we wil] be able to do better here. 


serial correlation 


en 


may be ihe case thet the errors 

correlation. even when a legged dependent vari 

It is easy to test this desis With stan 

The obvious alternative to the null hypothesis of independen 
errors is 10 assume they follow aff | 


The alternative hypothesis 


with the null being ¢ = 0. 

Politica! scientists doing cross-national] panel an 
1001; Cusack and Garrett 1992; Hicks and Swank 
consider a more genera] alternative hypothesis 


(7) 


with the null then being that all the o; are zero. We consider the alternative 
hypothesis commonly used, Equation 7 to be odd. All the cited researchers 
are willing to maintain that the coefficients of interest (that is, 8 in Equa- 
tion 1) are constant across countries, but that the ‘nuisance’ parameters, the 
©, vary from country to country. If the impact of some substantive exoge- 
nous variable on. sav, economic growth is stable from country to country, 
why should we expect the d’s to vary across countries? It is also the case 
that if we allow country specific o's, each @ is estimated on a relatively sma! 
number of data points, leading to unstable estimat es. In the absence of a 
strong theoretical argument (which we heve not seen in the cited work) it 
seems to us that we should be concerned with the alternative hypothesis of 
a common ¢ not being zero, the alternative in Equation 6. 


12 While the two models are essentially equivalent, the parameter estimates of the model 
are only similar after transforming. Since computer programs produce estimates of Equa- 
tion 5a and not Equation 5b, it will appear as though ihe estimates of a dynamic mode] 
differ considerably from those of the static mode] with correlated errors. Once interpreted 
correctly this difference disappears. 
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It easy to design a Lagrange multiplier test for the single p case.’*? The 
test, as usual, works off the residuals from the regression estimated under the 
null hypothesis, that is, the residuals from estimating Equation 1 by OLS. 
Let these OLS residuals be denoted e;;. We then regress these residuals on 
their first Jags and on the lagged dependent variable, that is, we run the 
auxiliary regression 


vpothesis when the model 
s, we would expect to find no 
would seer inet we could ther 
(ignoring contemporaneous covariation 


There is. however. one 
model is biased downw Nickell 11981: 
ct that autor reg sive parameters are est? imate 
amples (Hurwicz (1950) The bias is of =. and so can 
lv be ignored in the analysis of a single time series 
more of a problem in “ary studies, where ihe time series are often 
Bias is not a function of the number of obser ‘ations, but rather 
series length. Nickell (1981,1422) shows that bias is epproximately 
If p is near one, this bias would be about 10% with T=20 and only 
about 4% when T=50. These figures are more or less upper and Jower bounds 
for this type of bias in cross-nationa] panel studies. Nickell also shows that 
the estimates of 3 are also biased, with the bias being the bias of p times the 
regression of the elemenis of 27, on yj4-3.75 
We could work around this bias with an instrumental] variable (IV) esti- 
mation. The typical] instruments used are lagged values of the other exoge- 
nous variables. Given the quality of typical political-economic instruments 


12We have not seen this test applied to pare] data, but it follows directly from the 
procedure described by Engie (1982) for the single time series case. 

*3If there is residual] autocorrelation we would then have to use a technique that vields 
consistent estimates with a lagged dependent variable. There are several wel] known ways 
of doing this. The simplest is to assume tbat the initial wo is fixed at which point madmum 
likelihood becomes non-linear least squares (Harvey 1990,145-6). 

14Nickell has a good discussion of the source of this bias. I]t comes from centering all 
variables to estimate Equation 1. When we transform y;-; to (y%:-1 — %-3) we introduce 
a bit of current » (of order r) into the centered observation. 

1®Hurwicz bias would also affect the estimates of the seria] correlation parameter, 6, in 
Equation 6. 
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we doubt whether IV estimation would improve matters. While it would 
eliminate bias, it would also inflate mean square error. IV has good prop- 
erties asymptotically, but cross-national pane] analysts do not live anywhere 
near ‘asymptopia.’ For this paper we are willing to trade off a known but 
smal] amount of Hurwicz bias to avoid unbiased but highly unstable IV esti- 
mators. This trade-off needs to be examined very carefully when T gets very 
But even then it would take exceptionally good instruments, better 
thet we have seen in most applications, to make IV better than 
cal development we assume that the temporal problems 

d by OLS estimation of wan 
serial correlation of ihe errors 


Non-stationery variables 


So far we have implicitly assumed that all the v 
stationary. In pa: te lar. we a: uming that 
unit root in Eeuation 1. Coi on has been v 
series but there are ahi ies of unit roots an  esategration int 


panel area.’® While app! nsi aes of the cointegration literature to 


g 
pane] studies js not di ‘cult oe statistics of -_ roots are different in the 
panel arena. Levin and Lin (1992) beve recently provided a seri 
root tests for pane] data (along with Monte Carlo generated 

critical values for these tests).?’ 

We can see pane] unit roots and cointegration as technical issues relating 
to the appropriate distribution for test statistics. But, more importantly, we 
can also see unit root and cointegration as distinguishing between short and 
long run phenomena in the data. Both Hicks and Swank (1992) and Swank 
(1992) regress levels of some government spending or tax variable on the 
levels of other economics and political variables. If the dependent variable is 
integrated, this only makes sense if the system is cointegrated; if that is the 


1€This section assumes that the reader is somewhat familiar with the concept of coin- 
tegration and will be hard going for those not familiar with modern time series analysis. 
The reader should also be warned tbat very little is known about testing for and mod- 
elling cointegration in the pane] context. We have relied heavily on one new unpublished 
paper which has obviously not withstood much scrutiny. While we are convinced that the 
important concepts of cointegration in the single time series context hoid for panels, we 
do not heve the proofs of theorems in the pane] context that are known to be true for 
single time series. The situation is even more compliceted for cross-national] panels, where 
asymptotics in N make no sense, and where T’s are not Jarge. Thus al] that we say in this 
section, as wel] as our analyses of the Swank model, should be seen as first efforts, not 
fina] statements. in this area. 

?7Levin and Lin (1993) have recently revised their paper to provide a simpler series of 
tests. We received the revision too Jate to incorporate it in this version of the paper. 
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case, the error correction model is the appropriate model to estimate.§ 
The usual Dickey-Fuller type tests for integration cannot be used with 
pane] data. The unit root statistic for pane] data, 


, an average over the 
uller statistics. Levin an 
unit root statistic } 


a 
TISTIC 


syvmpi oticaily norma] 


however. is not 


downwarcs in 

assume that effects ere fixed 

standard error of p declines with . Thus the critical velue 

unit root test mus erably larger than two, at least 3 

with fixed effects. 
While the Levin 

exogenous variables, ther 

effect on the pane] unit root test statistic, 

can use their tab 
If v is integrated (i a 

methodology to test for coi 

regression of y on Z (and a 

regression for stetionarity fanaa using the pane] unit 

variables are cointegrated, the Granger representati 

we can mode] the relationship between y and Z in error correction aed 

1H) + 


C+ (10) 
(The fixed effects diseppear in the diff alee ¢ is a constant term which 
allows for drift.) If v is cointegrated with Z then Equation 10 can be estimated 
by OLS. We subject both the Hicks and Swank and Swank models to this 
methodology in Section 7. We will assume stationarity for the theoretical 
analysis of the following three sections, al] of which deal with cross-sectionally 
caused difficulties in the analysis of panel data. 


e] un 
le to 


= AZ 8 + 


4 Problems caused by error covariation 


The error process in Equation 1 will show contemporaneous covariance if 
unmeasured shocks to some unit are correlated with unmeasured shocks to 


18Since the panel studies we analyze are single equation models, we do not worry about 
whether the whole system of variables is cointegrated but only whether the single equation 
under study has an error correction representation. 
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other units.’® Shocks to the Dutch economy, for example, should be highly 
correlated to shocks to the Belgian economy, strongly correlated with shocks 
to the German economy, less correlated with shocks to the French economy 
and relatively uncorrelated with shocks to the Spanish economy. It also may 
the case that the error variance will differ from country to country, perhaps 
because of scale effects. Thus we would expect that in general 5 ¥ 0°J. 

OLS estimates of 3 are consistent in the presence of contemporaneous 
covariation of the errors so long as the dvnamics are correct]v modeled.”° 
The OLS estimates will. however. be ineficient and the estimated standar 
errors will be inconsistent. Parks (3967) has designed a FGLS sens Te 10 
wii with ae issues. [This procedure has been used i fou itical sci- 
ined in this paper. The popularity oi 1} 
is, perhe ps. due io its being well described in ta’s ( 
and to its being implemented in White's (1990) popular computer program, 
SHAZAM.*? 

The Parks is st s th 
form of Equation 1, 
the procedure is to eliminate seria] corre 
formation. (In much of what follows we oa this st cep. Everything we say 
about the Parks method hoids whether or not there is seria] correlation. It 
is easier 10 see ihe essence of the problem with the method if we assume no 
serial correlation of the errors.) The transformed equation is then estimated 
by OLS, with the residuals used to estimate the contemporaneous coveriance 
matrix. D. Leiting e,; be the OLS residuals, we can estimate the elements 
of by 


K t=1 


(Division by T-K gives unbiased estimates; division by T would yield max- 
imum likelihood estimates.) Let D refer to the matrix of these estimates. 


??We assume, as do all analysts, ergs there is no non-contemporaneous covariance of 
the errors, that is, = Ofort t’. Without this assumption the parameters could 
not be identified. 

2041] that is required is that allright hand side variables in Equation 1, including the 
lagged dependent variable. are independent of the current error. 

*iParks is also implemented i in SAS by the procedure TCSREG. This wes an unsup- 
ported procedure until the Jatest SAS revision, when TCSREG wes converted to C code. 
The unsupporied procedure allowed users to estimate models which reouired inversion of 
singular matrices. This unsupported procedure was used by Alvarez, ef al (1991), Scholz 
and Wei (1986) and FriedJand and Sanders (1985). We made inquiries about the unsup- 
ported procedure, but, sadly, the programmer of the procedure died in a traffic accident 
shortly after finishing the programming and no one else seems to know anything about 
it. We have no reason to believe that there are any problems with the new, supported, 
procedure. 


The covariance matrix of the errors, 2, then can be estimated by 
=I7r® 


where ® is the Kronecker eet and Ir is a T x T identity matrix.?? 
ed in FGLS. 


esilmaie of ihe covariance méiri th 
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The Parks procedure only works 
Alvarez, Garreit, and 


number of elements 
observations. We shor 
these elements when are on an av 
per elements.“* 

One consequence of the smai] data to parameter ratio is ee t 
ormulae used in FCLS are inaccurate. It must be remembered th 
formulae assume that the true N is known. oceecs | : 
the estimated 11 is the true Q. and does not take this accitiona] cere ot 
uncertainty into account. lf we heve a consistent estimate o and if the 

emple size is lerge enough to ensure thet the estimated P is close to ihe true 
Po then this extra source of uncertain be ignored. Bui nere we have. 
at best, 4 obser arabe per parameter. a uncertainty introduced by 
estimating Q can hardly be ignored. 

FGLS will still provide a consistent estimaior of 3, even when the number 
of parameters estimated is a large proportion of V x T. But the estimated 
standard errors for the Parks (or any FGLS) procedure will be too small 
(Freedman and Peters 1984). The basic insight used by Freedman and Pe- 
ters is that, at least for normal processes, X’N-?X is a sie concave 
function of 2. FGLS uses an estimate of 2. 2. in place of the true M2. Asa 


22We assume the data are stacked so that adjacent observetions represent different 

countries at the sare time point. 

23When T is Jess than N. the estimated covariance matrix, D is singular. As noted 
above. SAS produces estimates even when NV > 7. The incredibly smal] standard errors 
reported by Alvarez, ef al. (1991) cleariy refiect the singularity of 5. Two other studies 
with N > T. Scholz and Wei (1986) and Friedland and Sanders (1985) also used SAS. In 
both these studies the reported standard errors do not look implausible. As noted above 
it seerns impossible to figure out what SAS actually did with these data sets. Wood (1992) 
also estimated a model with N < JT. He wrote his own program to estimate his model; we 
have not seen this code. Not having any of these three data sets makes it impossible for 
us to pursue this issue further. 

*41f T=22 and N=16. as in Hicks and Swank, we have 396 observations to estimate 161 
parameters of M; with N= 15 and T=28, as in Blais, ci al. we have 420 observations to 
estimate 105 parameters. 
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consequence the expectation of the FGLS variance, over possible realizations 
of 2, will be less than the ‘true’ variance, computed with the ‘true’ 2. This 
holds even if 2 is a consistent estimator of 2; the greater the variance of 2, 
the greater the downward bias. Obviously the variance of © must increase as 
we have to estimate more and more of its parameters. This is why the Parks 
standard errors are so far off while many other FGLS estimators provide 
reasonable estimates of standard errors. 
Simulation results 


How severe is this bias? Freedman end Peters, : 


at the FGLS reported errors und 
is is cleariv non-trivial con duct ed @ series 
question in the cros ptext.° 
The first set of experiments was Gesigned to evaluate the Park 
. Two such experiments are : d. Each had one —_— ent 
nerated errors with a gone 
corresponding to N= 22 (es in Hicks and Sw =k) while 
the other had N=15. T=28 ( lais. ef al.). The independent variables 
were taken as fixed regressors, cs thev were unchanged over the entire 
experiment.7© Errors were enerated with contemporaneous correla- 
tion, that is. as draws irom a multi | 


and contemporaneous correlation m 


where c was set to 0,0.2,0.4,.6 and 0.8. OLS is eppropriete when c=0; 
the OLS assumptions are violated more and more seriously with increasing 
values of c. The dependent variable was generated by yj; = 10 + 102;4 + €4 
where the ¢’s were scaled so that the estimated t-ratio were about two. Each 
experiment wes repeated one thousand times. 

There are two issues in assessing the performance of the Parks estimator. 
The first has to do with whether it is efficient. Here we compare the mean 


square errors (MSE) of the Parks and OLS estimate of $ ( 4/20" 8-8)? 


25The simulations are written in Gauss 3.] and were performed on a 486 micro computer. 
Gauss code is available from the authors. A large fragment of the code for one simulation 
is in the Appendix. 

©The independent variables were generated as independent standard normal processes. 
The data were generated so that no unit effects were present. The errors were generated 
with no serjal] correlation. 
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where § = 10). The claim made in favor of FGLS is that it is more efficient 
than OLS when the OLS assumptions about 2 are not met. 

The second issue has to do with the estimated variability of the estimates. 
The simulations allow for direct calculation of this variability, the standard 
deviation of the 1000 estimates of 3. This can be compared with the OLS and 
FGLS estimates of variability, the estimated standard error of 3. (Here we 
report the root mean square everege of the one thousand estimated standard 
errors.) We can also assess whether each of the methe 

lability by ciate ting the proportion of ‘95%’ 

i] value of 3.*' If this proportion exceeds 


1§ LOO ConSservalive. While ii ji is under 


The reported 
the one thou 
e value of 
in the presence of smal] amounts of contemporaneou 


When c reaches 0.4 Parks becomes slightly more efficient th 


es 
when c reaches 0.8 this superiority is between 20% end 30%. 
superiority is greater in experiment B, which uses more data to estimat 


3 


fewer paramters. ) 

We see from the table thet the OLS standard errors provide 
to the accuracy of the OLS estimates. The root mean eae av 
estimated standard errors is very close to the standard deviation 
ated estimates until c reaches 0.6; the OLS estimates eine thi 
deviation by only about 10% in the worst case. Perhaps more importan 
confidence intervals computed from OLS estimates are a good guide t 
uncertainty of those estimates. OLS ‘95% confidence eve Is’ cov ‘ei 
true value of 3 between 94% and 97% of the time. e OLS confidence 
intervals are a bit too wide in the presence of severe nine ati corre- 
lation, but even in the worst case they provide good indicztors of parameter 
uncertainty. 


of the FGLS estimates of 2. not surprisin 


serious when T is only slightly larger than N. In th 
T=22, c=.8&), Parks estimates of parameter variability understate cake ed 


27These intervals are constructed in the usual] way, that is, 3 1.96 SE, where SE is 
the standard error of 8 computed for each iteration. 

28In interpreting this and other tables it is not always possible to directly compare 
the performance of an estimetor over the various experimental] conditions. The experi- 
ments were designed to compare the performance of different estimators under identical 
experimental] conditions. 
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Table 1: Simulated Comparison of OLS and Parks 
with Contemporaneous Correlation of Errors 
A: T=22, N=18 


OLS Parks 


MSE 
SE’ 


MSE 
sD°* 
SE? 


) 
waa © 
Ot 
— 


MSE 
SD° 
SEP 


co 
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MSE 
sD* 
SE? 3.832 
0.962 


*Standard deviation of 8 
’RMS average of standard errors of 3 
‘Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 3 


co 


qr 


variability by a factor of four! But even in the best case (N=18, T=22, c=.2) 
Parks understates variability by over 50% (the Parks estimate is 2.5 with 
true variability being 4). FGLS estimates of variability do not improve as 
the errors become more correlated; if anything they become worse. When 
N=18 and T=22, reported ‘95% confidence intervals’ are really only 50% 
confidence intervals; when T=28, they are, at best, 75% confidence intervals. 
This is a truly bad performance. Hypothesis tests on a single coefficient 
estimated by Parks, thus, should use a critical] ‘t’ value of at least four. We 
should be very skeptical of findings from cross-nationa] pane] models which 
use the Parks method and conventional critical values of t-tests. 


15 
OLS Parks fF OLS Parks 
4.003 4.230 3.721 3.861 3.636 3.583 
3.998 4,996 3.721 3 3.636 3.582 
3.879 1.676 3.870 3.581 1.324 
a. 0.553 0.958 Q 0.959 0.514 
c=.8 
3 
0. 
B: T=28, N=15 
3.928 4.410 3.531 
3.926 4.409 3.531 
3.885 2.679 ; 2.137 
0.943 0.770 0.757 
c=.6 S 
2.654 
2.653 
0.620 ae 
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To sum up these experiments, OLS estimates perform quite well for mod- 
erate levels of contemporaneous correlation. While Parks appears to out- 
perform OLS when severe contemporaneous correlation is present, the Parks 
method provides terrible estimates of uncertainty. In our experience, cross- 
national panel models seldom show contemporaneous correlations that av- 
erage above 0.4. Thus it appears as though we can use OLS to estimate 
most cross-national panel models. But regardless of whether OLS is ideal, 
} we should discard the Parks method ! timating 


with contemporaneous cov 


Correcting for heterosk 
weighted leas 


stimetor which correcis oniv for heterosked 


nNporaneous covariance of the errors rform 

é Parks estimator which corrects for both heieroskedastic and 

contemporaneously correlated errors. Correcting for heteroskedesticity via 

FGLS implies estimating only one extra parameter per country. FGLS will 

still lead to underestimated standard errors since the procedure does not take 
into account the N extra parameters thet must be estimated. 

The FGLS procedure for heteroskedesticitv is weighted least squares, 
where the weights are inversely proportional the square root of the esti- 
mated country specific error variances. Since the weights ere constant over 
the entire time frame, we caij this procedure ‘pane] weighted least squares’ 
(PWLS) to distinguish it from weighted least squares procedures where the 
weights vary from observation to observation. 

To assess PWLS for heteroskedastic cross-national pane] models we again 
turn to simulation. The setup of the simulation is as before except thet the 
panel heteroskedasticity (differing country specific error variances) was in- 
troduced into the error structure. Experiments were conducted to moderate, 
high and very high pane] heteroskedasticity; a contro] experiment, with no 
heteroskedasticity. is also reported.”® 

We use the terms ‘moderate.’ ‘high’ and ‘very high’ heteroskedasticity 
only to simplify discussion. We have tried to setup the experiments to repli- 
cate conditions found in cross-nationa] pane] data, but that data is obviously 


2°The moderate heteroskedasticity condition had the error variances scaled so the first 
‘country’ had a variance of 1, the second’e variance of 1.1 and so on. with the 18’th having 
an error variance 2.7 times that of the first ‘country.’ High heteroskedasticity had the 
error variances of the first nine ‘countries’ scaled to one, with the Jast nine scaled to four 
times that. Very high heteroskedasticity is similar, except that the Jarge error variances 
were scaled to 10. 
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is more complicated than the simulated data. One way to parameterize 
heteroskedasticity is to compute the standard deviation of the normalized 
weights that are.used in PWLS. We use a normalization so that average 
weights are one. These standard deviations are 0.15, 0.33 and 0.52 for the 
three experimental] conditions of Table 2. These figures can be compared to 
a measure computed on observed cross-national pane] data to decide which 
of our simulation results are most appropriate to judge the analyses of any 
given cata set. 

Results of the simulations are shown in Tabje 2. Thev show th 
performs well. While OLS outperforms PWLS in he absence of } 
asticity, the ete antage of OLS here is very slight | (4% gain 1D eficie 
as soon as we Introduce any |! 


advantage Oi ig slight 
situation. between TWEDIV TRINNY In the Hecer oskecasticity 


condition and ebout eighty percent in the presence of very nigh | heterosked- 
asticity. 
&s are 
n the wor 
two percent. 95% confidence intervals cover the 


in between a! % of tk ulated replications. 
i ie verv high. It is 


jona! researchers can use PWLS to improve 
estimation in the presence of even moderate amounts of] heteroskedasticits 
although the wine from so doing will not be appreciable unless aioe i is 
a considerable amount of heteroskedasticitv. But even in the absence of 
heteroskedasticity we see that PWLS performs almost es well es OLS. This 
hold even in the condition where N is only slightly smaller than T. When 
there is no heieroskedasticity and T=22, N=18. PWLS is needlessly using 
five percent of the data to estimate the differing variances. But even here 
PWLS is only about five percent Jess efficient than OLS and the PWLS 
standard errors are off by only ebout one percent. Thus FLGS seems to 
perform well as long es we are not using a large proportion of the data to 
estimate the covariance matrix. 

It is easy to design a test of whether. the pane] data show heterosked- 
asticity. Greene (1993,395) presents a simple likelihood ratio test for panel 
heteroskedasticity. Let s* be the maximum likelihood estimate of c? and let 
s? be the maximum likelihood estimator of o?, the error variance of country 
i. Then, under the nul] hypothesis of panel homoskedasticity (that is, equal 
country specific error variances), tHe likelihood ratio statistic 
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Table 2: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PWLS 
A: N=18,T=22 
Amount of Heteroskedasticity 

None Moderate® ii Very High‘ 
OLS FWLS’ FPWLS 
3.908 
3.903 
4.109 
0.959 
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“Co ountry Specific Error Variances = 1,1.1,1. 
ountry eer Error Variances = 
eens cific Error Variances = 

nlv for heteroskedasticitv 


“RMS average of standard errors of ; 
*Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 5 


is asymptotically distributed as x}_ 1: The experiments in Table 2 indicate 
that rejection oi the nul] hypothesis of pane] homoskedasticity should lead us 
to use PWLS if we believe that the errors manifest only heteroskedasticity. 


PWLS with smell T’s 


The focus of this paper is on cross-national pane] data with N being some- 
what larger than T. A number of researchers have incorrect]y used the Parks 
method with T being much smaller than N either because of a \ wy limited 
sample period (Wood 1992; Scholz and Wei 1986) or the use of hali-decade 
data (Friedland and Sanders 1985). While the Parks procedure cannot be 
used for this type of data, we can’use our simulations to compare PWLS 
and OLS when N is larger than T. To examine this we ran another series of 
experiments setting N=15 and T=5 and otherwise using the exact setup of 
the previous experiment. Results are presented in Table 3. 
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MSE 623 
Cpe 692 
SE/ 749 
cls 054 
B: 
Amount of Heteroskedesticity 
None Moderate® Higa’ Very High® 
5 N A 
1, Second = = 4 
+ 
i. Second + = 10 
‘Standard deviation of 3 


Table 3: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PWLS 
N=15,T=5 
a: Heteroskedasticity Only 
Amount of Heteroskedasticity 
Moderate® High® Very High‘ 
OLS PWLS* OLS PWLS OLS PWLS 
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Country Specific Error Variances = 1,1.1,1.2 
First = v Specific Error Variances = 
‘First + Country Specific Error Vari = 
€PWLS corrects only for heteroskedasticity 
‘Standard deviation of 3 


JRMS averege of standard errors of 3 


£Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 3 


The performance of PWLS relative 10 OLS wii] obviousiv be degraded as 
the ratio of N to T increases. In Table 3 we see that OLS is more efficient than 
PWLS in the presence of moderate heteroskedasticity while PWLS remains 
superior in the presence of high and very high heteroskedasticity. Not sur- 
prisingly, the eficiency gains of PWLS are not nearly as large as in Table 2, 
since PWLS is using a larger portion of the data for parameter estimation. 

Also, not surprisingly, the PWLS estimated standard errors become more 
inaccurate as the ratio of N to T increases. The FGLS estimations in Table 3 
use about twenty percent of the data to estimate the error variances; this 
is not accounted for in the GLS statistics. While this underestimate of the 
variability is not huge, the PWLS ‘95% confidence intervals’ estimated in 
Table 3 look more like 90% confidence interval than 95% confidence intervals. 

PW'LS is still the recommended technique if heteroskedasticity is j 
problem, but, ebsent that, OLS performs well in Table 3. This is 
country specific error variances are generated independently of x. If this were 
not the case OLS standard errors would not accurately estimate variability 
of estimation. This problem can be corrected, and we turn to that correction 
now. 
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MSE 11,3799 12.035 15.6]? 
11.199 12.034 15.607 20.456 14.520 
11.288 11.283 15.247 23.411 14.011 
0.951 0.927 0.936 0.976 0.911 
i. Second + = 4 
Second = = 10 


6 Consistent estimates of the standard errors under 
OLS 


The simulation results of the previous section show that OLS performs rela- 
tively wel]. We know, however, that the OLS standard errors are inconsistent 
when the covariance matrix of the errors is not spherical (that is, is not oJ). 
Either heteroskedasticity or contemporaneous covaration of the errors can 
ause x herical rs. It is . possible. however. to use OLS bu 


xe knew the tr 


ue 
covariance matrix 


White shows that 
cross-national panels, the probability limit of 
replace M by its data realization, even thought this data 1 

any sense a good estimator of 9.°* The data realization of 
from anv set of residuals besed on mode] whose 
estimated. Since OLS vields consistent estimates of 
in the presence of contemporaneous!v correlated errors, 
from this estimation can be used to estimate PRSE's.2?. 

For panel models with contemporaneous correlated (but temporaily in- 


5°Many standard packages allow the user to obtain robust (heteroskedasticity consistent) 
standard errors based on White’s method. None of these use the panel] structure of the 
errors, even inside a pane] estimation module. Thus, they allow Var(e;; = Var(ey 2 
without imposing the constraint that Var(e;; = Var(e; +. 

33The White method relies completely on asy mptotic t arguments. In the cross-national] 
panel case this means the White mene only apply as T grows Jerge. Simulation studies 
(MacKinnon and White 1985) have found that in a simple heteroskedasticity context the 
White method has good, although not optimal, finite sample properties. We investigate 
the finite sample properties of PRSE’s in our simulations. 

52?The consistency of the estimator follows from Lemma 2 of White (1$80) and Proposi- 
tion 7.2 of White (1984). Obviously the consistency only holds if the panel error structure 
is correct, that is, the contemporaneous covariances are not a function of time. The usual 
conditions that various moment matrices are uniformly bounded must hold, but these 
conditions are no more stringent here than in the OLS case. The conditions become more 
complicated for dynamic models with tfending variables, but wil] almost always be met 
in practice. 
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compute ‘panel robust’ standard errors (PRSE‘s). standera errors which ar 
mpure panei rooust’ standard errors (FNoL Ss}, errors are 
consistent in the presence of heteroskedastic. contemporaneousiv correlated 
errors. 

We construct these panel robust estimates using a meihod suggesied By 
White (1984).°° If matrix of the errors, we 
could compute the of the OLS 3's by 

(15) 


dependent) errors,** the data realization of 2 is 


(16) 


where E isa T N matrix of the OLS residuals.*4 Panel robust standard errors 
are then estimated by computing the square root of the diagonal terms of 


These pane] robust standard errors give a Deiter estimate of the. 


of the OLS estimates of 3. While these esiimates are consistent, we 
KNOW iT thev are superior iD Sempes. Yen ce © uted PRSE 


the simulation experiments. If the robust stencard errors are superior. 95% 


confidence intervals based on them should come closer to covering the true 

3 95% of the time than do the OLS confidence intervals. It also should be 

the case that the should beiter approximaie the standard deviation 


of the one thousand i1 da 3’s in the experiment. 

The design of our first two simulations makes it aificu 
robust errors to differ much from the OLS standard errors. This is because 
robust standard errors ere close to OLS standard errors if heteroskedasticity 
(the elements of 2) is not a function of 7. But this is exectly Low the errors 
were generated in our first two simulations. We did calculate PRSE’s for these 
two simulations (not reported here). As expected they were extremely close 
to the OLS standard errors. (The maximum divergence, under conditions of 
high contemporaneous covariance of the errors, was under ten percent. The 
proportion of cases where the robust ‘95% confidence intervals’ contained the 
true 8 came closer to being 95% than did the similar proportion for the OLS 
confidence intervals, though the difference between these two proportions was 
always very smal].) This is important since it shows that in finite samples 
the PSRE’s perform es well as the OLS standard errors. The justification 
for PSRE’s is asymptotic, but our simulations show that with sample sizes 
used by cross-nationa] pane] analvsts the PSRE’s perform as well as the OLS 
standard errors. 

To examine the performance of the panel robust standard errors when 
they might improve matters, we ran a third set of simulations. These exper- 
iments are similar to the heteroskedasticity experiment, except that country 


t for the panel 


%>Robust covariance matrices can be computed when the errors show serial correlation. 
This is more complicated. Here we are assuming that the lagged dependent variable 
eliminates seria] correlation. 

Note tbat in Equation 16 averages are taken by dividing by T whereas in Equation 11 
division is by T-K. This difference reflects the asymptotic approach of White. 
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specific error variances were made proportional] to the one independent vari- 
able in the simulation.* 

In all three experiments we varied the contemporaneous correlations, set- 
ting them to 0.0,0.2.0.4,0.6 and 0.8. These correlations were induced as in 
Table 1 and were not a function of the independent variable. Since we have 
already seen that the full Parks estimator performs poorly, end our inter- 
est is in comparing OLS. shone and PWLS estimators in the presence of 

heteroskedastic. cont é ss]v corre] rrors. onlv results for those 
estimators are present “? These results are in lables 4, 5 and 6. 
These simulations show that neither OLS nor PWLS are markediv more 


efficient in any of the three experimenial situations. (This is consistent with 


where PWLS js markediv more eficient than 
re efficient than PWLS. and the efficiency 
lightly greater in situations of higher contem- 
poraneous correlatior 
— three experimental conditions were designed to produce a situation 
‘ould be inferior and PRSE’s would provide a 

superior measure of i parameter estimate variability. The simulations bear thi 
ut, although = S standard errors ere never very bad and the advantage ot 
PRSE over OLS 1s not great. OLS ‘95% confidence i 
cover the tru i ) i the time (and usually Go conside 
better than pc ee the worst cases OLS standard errors mis-estimat 
variability by about twenty percent: in those cases the PSRE’s only mis- 
estimate variability by a few percent. 

Is there a danger to using PRSE’s with smaller samples. In Table 7 we 
replicate our experiment with N=15, T=5 (as in Table 3. Since OLS 
superior to PWLS in this condition, we here restrict ourselves to comparing 
OLS and panel] robust standard errors. With a small T both techniques 
provide less accurate estimates of variability. But the OLS standard err 
are considerably inferior to the PRSE’s. OLS standard errors 


=5Country specific error variances were proportional to the mean squered x for that 
country. In the first of these experiments (Table 4) al] the xs were drawn from the 
same N(0.1) distribution, vielding litile heteroskedesticity. In the second and third of 
these experiments x's for half the countries were drawn from a N(0.1) distribution while 
x’s for the other half were drawn from a N(0,2) (for Table 5) or N(0,4) (for Table 6) 
distribution, yielding much more panel heter uhadauiiety. While the exact amount of 
heteroskedasticity in each experiment is a function of the generated cata, on average the 
standard deviation of the weights is near zero for Table 4, about 0.17 for Table 5 and 
about 0.33 for Table 6. Heteroskedasticity in the second experiment here is thus similar 
to moderate heteroskedesticity in Table 2. AJ] these calculation ignore any effects of 
contemporaneous covaration of the errors. 
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Table 4: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PWLS 
Contemporaneous Correlation, Low Heteroskedasticity* 
A: T=22, N=18 
c=0 c=.2 
OLS PWLS OLS PWLS 

MSE ; 13.383 13.488 13.623 
SD! 13.204 13.383 13.488 13.623 
SE* 12.723 
PRSE? 
Cit 
Robust Cl’ 
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*Error variances proportional to 

x’s generated identically 

’Standard deviation of 3 

‘RMS average of standard errors of 3 

¢RMS average of panel robust standard errors of 3 
‘Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 3 
JProportion of 95% ‘robust confidence intervals’ containing 3 
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PWLS 
13.634 
13.633 
0.930 
MSE 13.282 
SD 13.265 
SES 12.535 
B: 
13.437 
12.120 12.356 12.772 13.539 13.419 
12.365 12.365 Wize 12326 
12.620 12.717 
0.956 0.955 0.945 0.918 0.923 
0.961 0.923 2 
c=.6 c=.8 
12.197 54 13.051 
12.164 | 36 13.036 
12.313 54 12.526 
0.958 18 0.941 
30 


Table 5: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PWLS 
Contemporaneous Correlation, Moderate Heteroskedasticity® 
A: T=22, N=18 
c=.2 c=.4 
OLS PWLS OLS PWLS 
13.116 12.986 
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12.289 12.284 
12.282 12.284 
12.386 
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Robust Cl/ 


MSE 

SD? 

SE* 

PRSE* 

0.962 
Robust Cl/ 0.956 

¢Error variances proportional to z.’ 

Zz? doubled for second half of countries 

’Standard deviation of 3 

€RMS average of standard errors of 3 

€RMS average of panel robust standard errors of 3 
*Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 3 
JProportion of 95% ‘robust confidence intervals’ containing 3 
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| 
spt 13.279 13.272 13.55) 13.480 12.98) 
SES 12.723 12.733 12.656 12.684 12.722 
PRSE* 13.137 13.095 i3 
cit 0.934 0.943 0.934 0937 3 0.943 
Robust Cl’ 0.938 0.937 
c=.6 c=.§ 
MSE 12.895 12.990 13.599 
SD? 12.895 12.980 13.598 
12.518 12.717 12.947 
Robust SE* 13.01] 
0.947 0.950 0.934 
Robust CI’ 0.949 0 
B: T=28. N=15 
c=0 .4 
MSE 12.918 12.929 12.047 
sp? 12.913 12.995 12.044 
SE‘ 12.358 12.379 12.366 
PRSE? 12.707 12.447 
Ci¢ 0.935 0.933 0.948 0.952 I 0.959 
0.940 0.952 7 
c=.6 c=.§ 


Table 6: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PWLS 
Contemporaneous Correlation, High Heteroskedasticity*® 
A: T=22, N=18 
c=0 c=.2 c=.4 
OLS PWLS OLS PWIS OLS FPWis 
MSE 13.824 13.303 14.270 14.083 
13.81] 13.286 14.269 13.234 14.055 
SE‘ 12.713 12.754 12.626 
PRSE* 13.954 14.118 
Robust Cl’ 
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MSE 

sp? 

SE* 

PRSE? 

cor 

Robust Cl/ 


MSE 13.073 13.234 
SD? 12.849 13.243 
SE‘ 12.234 12. 12.205 
PRSE? 12.808 12.991 
Cle 0.933 0.939 0.931 
Robust Cl! 0.938 0.938 


*Error variances proportional to 


=? quadrupled for second half of countries 
Standard deviation of 3 

‘RMS average of standard errors of 8 

?RMS average of panel robust standard errors of 8 
‘Proportion of 95% ‘confidence intervals’ containing 8 
JProportion of 95% ‘robust confidence intervals’ containing 8 
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c=z.6 
14.930 15.11] 
14.930 15.108 
12.475 12.840 
13.950 
0.903 0.903 0.896 
0.920 
B: T=28, N=15 
c=0 ¢z.2 c=.4 
12.649 12.816 12.652 12.600 02 12.983 
12.649 12.816 12.652 12.596 02 12.982 
12.384 12.379 12.334 12.348 84 12.347 
12.689 12.721 39 
0.943 0.939 0.945 0.946 42 0.944 
0.946 0.947 44 
c=.6 c=.8 
13.579 
13.569 
12.478 
0.927 


Table 7: Simulated Comparison of OLS and PRSE’s 
Contemporaneous Correlation, Moderate Heteroskedasticity® 
T=5, N=15 
c=.2 
34.300 
28.660 
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variability by between 15% and 25% (doing worse with more covariation of 
the errors). The PSRE’s are samuel about half way between the OLS 
standard errors and true variability. In all cases the panei robust technique 
outperforms the OLS standard errors. 

These experiments allow for several practical conclusions. PWLS is su- 
perior to OLS in the presence of high heteroskedasticity and little contempo- 
Taneous covaration of the errors. This advantage is only very marked in the 
presence of very high heteroskedasticity. When we introduce contemporane- 
ous covaration of the errors we see that OLS often outperforms PWLS (other 
than in conditions of very high heteroskedasticity). We therefore recommend 
that cross-national panel researchers use OLS unless heteroskedasticity is 
very severe.*® 

If researchers decide to use OLS for pane] data they should clearly use the 
panel robust standard errors. We have no evidence this ever does any harm, 
and it often improves matters. This improvement is seldom more than ten 
percent, but this gain seems to come at almost no cost. The only reason not 
to use PSRE’s is that they are not included with standard packages. While 
it surely takes a bit longer to compute PRSE’s, this task is hardly taxing for 


36While we have no simple measure for when heteroskedasticity is very severe, our 
simulations show a clear gain for PWLS when the standard deviation of the normalized 
weights exceeds 0.3. We do not know if that result generalizes to conditions not covered 
by our experiments. 
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PRSE® 32.859 32.756 
2) f\ A OL A 
C] 0.899 0.904 0.864 
f 1 O77 1A COs 
Robust CI- 0.9]] 0.914 0.887 
Errer VeTiances proportiona! iO Z. 
doubied ior second 
Standard deviation of 3 
“RMS aver 
RMS GN 
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Proportio 
Proportio aining 3 


a normal desktop machine.*” 


7 Re-analyses of cross-national panel studies 


In order to see how our proposed methodology works in practice, we under- 
took to analyze as many of the recently reported cross-national panel studies 
as we could. The four re-analyses reported here are based on data sent us 
y the authors of the four studies.°© For brevity we only report a re-analysis 
f one equation from each of the studies. (Re-analvses of other equations. 
not reported here. ind lat our Andings should apply, more or less, to 
al] the estimations ed j vaeriou ers.) Each of the four studies 
of advanced industrialized societie 
imilar time frame (the 1960's eae 


"1980" 


ae U 


The. reader may wonder why the following tables contain results from so 
manv different estimation techniques. We do this so the reader can see what 
estimation decisions are critical and which ones seem to make little differ- 
ence. We would not report the OLS standard errors other than to allow the 
reader to compare them with the PRSE’s. If this were a purely substantive 
paper we would report only en with PRSE’s and (in the presence of severe 
heteroskedasticity) PWLS resulis. We would elso only report the results 
dynamic estimation; again, the static estimations ere only reported here s 
the reader can be sure that any changes in our re-analyses are not due 
moving from static to dvnamic form. 


Alvarez, Garreit and Lange 


Alvarez, Garrett and Lange (1991), building on the theoretical work of Lange 
and Garrett (1985), estimated a model] relating political and labor organi- 


37 Al) of our re-analyses computed PRSE’s with a RATS procedure written by the av- 
thors. This procedure is available on request. 

S®We did not re-analyze the Blais, et al. (1993) study because they did not provide us 
with their data. Thus, while we are quite sure that their published findings are, at best, 
probiematic, we are not in a position to see whether any of their findings hold up under 
more appropriate methodology. Some analyses of the spending variable from the Cusack 
and Garrett (Cusack and Garrett 1992) indicate that the Blais, et al. dependent variable 
is integrated. 

*°Re-estimations using the Parks technique used SHAZAM (Version 6.02). All other 
estimations used RATS (Version 4.02). Where possible we checked our RATS results 
against SHAZAM results; both programs produced identical output. Panel models are 
more convenient to estimate in RATS and it was easier to compute the PRSE’s using 
RATS. All computations were done on a 486 desktop computer. 
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zation variables (and some economic controls) to economic growth.*° The 
argument is that economic performance in advanced industrial societies is 
superior when labor is both encompassing and has political power; a mis- 
match of Jabor’s organizational and political strength, on the other hand, 
leads to inferior economic performance. 

Their model is 


= 3+ 3,LORG + 3,LFCAB + 
LORG x ae + 


to International Economy + 


DY 
re 


the per 

product of the latter two terms is ih anew var viable { for Alvarez. 
and Lange. economic control measure world economic perio 
weighted by the importance of the world economy in each country’ 
economy.*? 


oi jabor (measu ure 


data for 16 OECD nations over the period 1970-8 

Parks method to account for serial and contemporaneous corre 

errors. The Parks method cannot be used in such a situation because N is 
less than T. But the Parks method is not necessary for this model. 

The mode] hes no country specific effects since the Labor Organization 
variable is constant over the entire sample period. To reduce contemporane- 
ous covariation of the errors we first added a series of dummy variables to 
Equation 18, one for each year in the sample period (other than the first). 
(An F-test indicates they belong in the specification.) We then estimated 
this mode] with OLS. A Lagrange multiplier test on the residuals showed no 
evidence that the errors were serially correlated.*? 

The results of estimating Equation 18 by OLS (with PSRE’s) are shown 
in Table 8. They show that the Alvarez, Garrett and Lange hypothesis about 
the interaction of party contro] and labor organization holds. The coefficient 
is very close to that estimated by Alvarez, Garrett and Lange (1991); here 
we are able to give an accurate assessment of how uncertain we are about 
that estimate. 


4°ln Beck, et al. (Forthcoming) we show that the Alvarez, Garrett and Lange theory is 
not supported for unemployment or inflation. 

*1 All variables are as defined in Alvarez, Garrett and Lange. 

*2For economic growth, the test statistic (x?) is 0.44. The nul] hypothesis of no serial 
correlation clearly cannot be rejected. 
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where LORG is the organizational strength of labor (wheiner it is encompass- 
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Table 8: Estimates of Alvarez, Garrett and Lange Model* 
Dependent Variable: Economic Growth, N=16, 1971-84 
PWLS 


Constant 
Growth {Le 


OECD Demand 

OECD Export Pr. 

OECD Import Pr. 
Labor Organizati 
Left Cabinet 
Interaction” 
Regressions include yearly dummies, not shown 
’Product of Labor Organization and Left Cabinet 
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The OLS residuals show high heteroskedasticity.*® The residuals also 
show some contemporaneous correlation; the RMS average correlation is 0.28. 
We therefore re-estimated the model using PWLS. The coefficient on the in- 
teraction term is similar with either estimation method: the t-ratio is slightly 
higher using PWLS. 

We then computed pane] robust standard errors for the three equations. 
Because the errors showed only a modest amount of contemporaneous covari- 
ation, the robust errors are very similar to the OLS errors, and change none 
of the substantive conclusions. Our most basic tool, OLS, is quite adequate 
to estimate this complicated pane] mode]. This is consistent with the simu- 
lation evidence. We are not sure which of the two estimators is better since 
the residuals show both high heteroskedasticity and contemporaneous corre- 
lation of the errors. Substantively the results are sufficiently similar that it 
does not matter which technique we use. A match of labor’s organizational 
strength and political power does enhance economic growth. 


Cusack and Garrett 


Cusack and Garrett (1992) studied the political and economic determinants 
of government spending in the OECD nations from 1961 to 1988 (N=15, 
T=28). While their interest is in how these determinants changed over the 
period, we work here with their baseline mode] which contains no decade 


*8The standard deviation of the weights is 0.31; a test of the homoskedasticity allows 
us to clearly reject that hypothesis (x?, = 57.2). 
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b se PRse b se 
4.65 0.66 0.65 4.726 0.608 
eced) 0.077 0.066 0.094 0.108 0.065 
Vulnerability to 
-0.0018 0.0016 
9.0028 0.0010 
09.0015 
-0.583 0.215 
-0.024 0.007 
0.0122 0.0029 
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specific dummy variables or interactions. Their model] contains no coun- 
try effects and analysis indicates that neither fixed nor random effects are 
necessary. 

Their dependent variable is the first difference in government spending 
(net of defense and interest payments). They have four categories of indepen- 
dent variables. Domestic economic and demographic factors are measured 
by the change in the relative size of the aged and unemployed population 
(AQld\, the change in relative prices for public and private sector 
(APrice) and the unanticipated change in economic growth (Unex. 
Perf.). International economic interdependence is measured bv th 
level of trade (Trade_,} and its } 
financial } tion measures 


rst. differ 
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nan). 
explain national econ 
ig @ measure of the (lage 7 political center 
, an index composed of trade uni ren “ . leit electoral 
and cabinet strength. anc umed a linear re- 
lationship between these variables, 
¢ form of the Cusack end Garrett model 
via OLS. Resi luals from that estimation showed moderate heteroskedastic- 
y (a standard ts of some e serial cor relation of 
the errors (a comm 
poraneous of the errors (RMS @ average cor oi 9.29). Tests 
of hypotheses of no serial correlation and panel homoskedasticity indicate 
that we can easilv reject those nul] hypotheses. 

We therefore estimated the Cusack and Garrett model with the ful] Parks 
procedure, the Beach and MacKinnon (1978) procedure to pei for serial 
correlation and a generalized least squares procedure which corrected for se- 

tie] correlation and heteroskedasticity but not contemporaneous correlation 
of the errors. (The Parks techniques allows for country specific eutocorrela- 
tion; we used this so we could compare our results with Cusack and Garrett’s. 
For the other two static estimations we essumed a common AR] error struc- 
ture.) Results of our re-estimation of Cusack and Garrett are in Table 9. 

Given the relatively large ratio of T io N in the Cusack and Garrett data 
set, our simulations indicate that the Parks techniques understates variability 
by about fifty percent. When we compare the three sets of results we see 
that they all produce similar coefficient estimates but that the standard errors 


*4Al) variables were taken exactly from Cusack and Garrett. The interested reader 
should check their discussion of measurement. Our results difier from their reported 
results by a few percent for reasons which are unclear. They do not provide many details 
and so we mzy have done something slightly differently than they did. In any event the 
difference between our estimates and their’s ere smal]. The table reports our estimates. 


Table 9: Estimates of Cusack and Garrett Model 
Dependent Variable: ASpend, N=15, 1961-88 
A: Static Model 
Parks PWLS-AR1? 
b 

CONSTANT 0.243 0.102 
0.733 0.076 
APrice 0.224 0.014 
Unex. Ec. Perf. 0.180 0.010 
ATrade 2.4] 1.7] 
Trade_, 0.0002 0.002 
Oil Dep. 0.012 6.008 
Finan._; -1.063 0.197 
PCG., 0.056 0.019 


~1 


ur 
© 


| 
to 


cr 
OO M to 


0.158 


3 
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B: Dynamic Model 
OLS 
se PRse? 

CONSTANT 0.016 0.121 0.136 
AOld 0.681 0.130 0.137 
APrice 0.217 0.022 0.024 
Unex. Ec. Perf. 0.194 0.018 0.020 
ATrade 2.84 1.19 2.48 

Trade_; 0.004 0.002 0.002 
Oil Dep. -0.005 0.012 0.014 
Finan._; -1.013 0.306 0.311 
PCG_, 0.052 0.021 0.024 
ASpend_, 0.091 0.038 0.048 


0.866 

SSE 296.019 

*Maximum likelihood, common AR] error 

’Corrects for heteroskedasticity and common AR] error 

‘Parks model estimates country specific p’s, average reported here. 
Other two models estimate single p. 

¢Panel robust standard errors 
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18 
17 
21 
16 
7 
022 
10 | 
92 
22 
pe 0.158 0.158 
é 0.826 0.832 
SSE 280.710 300.494 284.251 
PWLS 
sé 
053 0.106 
631 0.126 
208 (0.023 
0.018 
52 1.98 
—-0.002 | 
006 
068 0.278 
041 0.020 
099 0.037 
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produced by the Parks method are indeed about half again as large as the 
standard errors produced by the other two techniques. 

We also estimated the Cusack and Garrett model] in dynamic form using 
OLS and PWLS. These results are quite similar to the static results. ** In 
all the non-Parks estimations, most of the coefficients remain statistically 
significant, but t-ratios are reduced by roughly one third. 

The various non-Parks estimations tell roughly the same story. 


sazEe 3 Tatio (301 cross-national pene] studies} of T to N indicates that the 


two weighted least squares estimations should be accurate, but the modest 
amount of heteroskedasticity indicates that the dvnamic OLS (with PRSE’s 


at 
estimations provide the most accurate results. We do noi have to pick be- 


tween the two methods since they both vield similar conclusions about +h 


and Garreit This is cons) with our simuletion results. 
be little difference between the estimates usin 

the various technique aites the characteristics of the Cusack and Garret 


a 
The ee lg interest to Cusack and Garret 
i ble, PCG. The t-ratio on this coeficient usi 


ju three. This t-ratio remains significan 
of our preferred methods, but, es mune the more accurat 
over two, a decline of about one third from the Parks t-ratio. “Thus 
the political variable remain significant when we use appropriaie methods, 
its significance is marginal. 


Hicks and Swank 


Hicks and Swank (1992) are interested in the political and economic deter- 
minants of welfare spending in eighteen advanced industria] societies for the 
twenty-two year period, 1960-82.4° Here we re-analyze their ‘short model’ 
which contains only variables which pass a ‘jackknife’ test (Hicks and Swank 
1992.667). 

Their dependent variable is welfare spending as 2 proportion of GDP. 
They use a variety of partisan, institutional and economic independent vari- 
ables. The partisan variables are electora] turnout (TURNOUT) and nine 
measures reflecting the strength of various parties: the strength of the left, 
center and right in the governmeni(LEFTG, CENTG, RIGHTG), similar 
measures for opposition party strength (LEFTO, CENTO, RIGHTO) and 


*5The original dependent variable of Cusack and Garrett is a first difference. The static 
estimations showed little (but significant) dynamics. Here we can really think of the very 
modest seria] correlation of the errors in the static model] as a nuisance. 

46Their analyses and ours drop the first observation for each nation because of lack of 
lagged information, vielding 22 observations per nation. 


= 
cat 
Center 
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three interaction terms between government and opposition, for center gov- 
ernments and left oppositions (CL), left governments and center opposition 
(LC) and left governments and right opposition (LR). A factor analysis of 
institutional variables yields three additional explanatory factor scores: left 
corporatism (LEFTCORP), state centralization (STATCENT) and bureau- 
cratic patrimonialism (STATRAD). Finally the model includes a variety of 
economic and socia] controls: the natural log of GDP, the rate of inflation 
(INFL). the proportion of the population that is elderly (AGED) and a post- 
1973 OPEC oi] shock dummv (OPC2). The model is linear in parameters 
and variables are measured so that all effects in the modei are contemporane- 

. The model contains neither fixed nor random efiecis (and testis indicate 
none are necessary) 

The Hicks and timates are in their Table 3, Co 

estimates are | n the ful ks method (correcting lor neterosxed- 
astic, correla I untry specific serially correlated 
errors). We re-estimated t nd h dificulty igh their 
results. The Parks pest teen stimates a! néardG errors are in the first 
two columns of Table 10. Hicks and Swank ¢ report the estimated au- 
tocorrelations, but 13 of the 18 are over 0. the averece p is 0.90. The 


errors show some contemporaneous eel an of the errors (RMS average 
of about 0.25) and high heteroskedasticity.*° The dependent veriable is a 
level (or a proportion). We therefore decided to modei the ls aires with 


a lagged dependent variable rather than with seriaily ied errors. In 
rst 


order to see the effect of changing methods, we first estimated the dynamic 
model using the Parks method. These estimates are in Columns 3 and 4 of 
Table 10. (We imposed the constraint of serially independent errors since a 
Lagrange multiplier test indicated that the lagged dependent variable elimi- 
nated serially correlated errors.) OLS estimates end OLS standard errors of 
this mode] are in the fifth and sixth columns of Table 10. Pane] robust stan- 
dard errors were also computed to eliminate problems in the OLS standard 
errors caused by heteroskedasticity and contemporaneous covariation of the 
errors. We also computed PWLS estimates of the coefficients (columns 8 and 
9). Based on our simulations either PWLS or OLS with PRSE’s provide the 
best estimates. 

Before proceeding we m k whether stationary methods are appro- 
priate estimate this mo the cynamic forms, we see that 
is almost 0.93. Could the true 
is, ae the Hicks and Swank equation 

have a unit root? The panel unif root statistic for this test is 3.0. Usin 
Levin and Lin’s (1992,Table 2) Monte Carlo results, the appropriate critica] 
value for this test is almost exactly 2. Thus we can reject the hypothesis of a 


4?The standard deviation of the weights is 0.37. 
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unit root in the Hicks and Swank model (though we do note that it certainly 
comes uncomfortably close to showing a unit root). Stationary methods are 
therefore appropriate. 

The t-ratios from the Parks estimation of either the static or dynamic 
mode] are impressive. 16 of the 17 Hicks and Swank variables are significant. 
There is some decline in t-ratios from the static to dynamic form. The t- 
ratios on the three erin variables decline from 5.3, 9.3 and 3.8 to 3.3. 
3.7 and 6.4. E riables in the dynamic model have t-ratios of 4 or more 
{as sae to 5 13 i in the static model). With 18 countries and 22 vears our 
simulation results indicate that these Parks t-ratios are overly optimistic. 
perhaps by as much as a factor of 3. 

The more realistic t-ratios produced by OLS (with 
are, indeed. much smaller. by a factor of between 2 end 4. 

s to the Hicks and oak theory than ar 
robust ros. Whil ony bureaucratic an 
GDP variables h 
leit th 
OPEC dummy varie ‘e t- over 2 in the PWLS While 
the PWLS estimates support ajetos importance of two of the three institutional 
variables in aii agit w e spending, they give little support for the role 
of parity fectors in expleini that spending. 

Hicks and Swank (1992.670) conclude that “the partisan character of gov- 

ositions, and interactions between the two matter for weifare 

Oe: re-analysis finds little or no statistically significant effects of 

these variables on welfare effort. Thev also conclude “that politica] institu- 

tions matter a great deal for welfare effort.” While we do find that the three 

institutional variables may have a significant effect on welfare effort, only the 
bureaucratic patrimonialism measure has a t-ratio above three. 

It should be stressed that, as expected, our parameter estimates are very 
similar to those of Hicks and Swank. Where we differ is on the amount 
of uncertainty in estimating those coefficients. The Parks method clearly 
underestimates this uncertainty for the panel data used by Hicks and Swank. 
Thus we do not wish to conclude that partisan variables do not affect welfare 
spending or that institutional variables have only a weak effect, but simply 
that the data do not speak nearly so clearly as the Parks method makes it 


appear. 


*8We should not make too much of the difference between the FWLS and OLS/PRSE 
analyses. On the three institutional variables, t-ratios from PWLS are 2.3, 1.0 and 3.2, 
while from OLS/PRSE they are 1.7, 1.8 and 3.5, respectively. 


Swank 


Swank (1992) uses similar theories and data to study the political and eco- 
nomic determinants of corporate tax rates (as a percent of profits) in sixteen 
OECD nations over the twenty ae period, 1954-84. His political determi- 
nants are cabinet strength of the left and center (LLEFT and LCENT) and 
whether an election is on the seciaian (ELECT). Economic variables include 
profit rates (LPROF), inflation (LINFLATE), growth rates (LGROW), in- 
vestment rates (LINV) and their change (LDINV)}. the opezness of the econ- 
omy (LOPEN) and dummy variables to mark the fr :¢ second OPEC 
periods, 1974-79 and 1980-&4 ECI and OPEC2). (The ‘L’ prefacing a 
variable name indicates a } .) We re-estimated the baseline model of Swank 
(1992.Table 4). This n mode] i specinc Axed efects, which we 
icates that these dummy Vari- 
f the Swank model are in the 


also include in our e jons. An F-test indi 
ables belong in the specificati 
first two columns of Table 11,8 

The Parks estimations indicate that ai] but one of the variables (ELECT) 
has a significant effect on corporate tax rates. with typical] t-ratios being 
between 3 and 4. As with Hicks and Swank we re-estimated the model in 


dynamic form, initially using the Parks method. As before. ihe inclusion of a 

lagged dependent variable eliminated any remaining serie! correlation of the 

errors. All dynamic estimations, including the Parks estimation. therefore 

assumed no serial correlation of the errors. The Parks estimation of the 
ith 


dynamic form leaves al] coefiicients significant, with average t-ratios larger 
than in the static form. 

But, as with the Hicks and Swank estimations, Rpemnoest hadings disap- 
pear when we estimate the model by OLS. Only three of the variables (two 
of them being OPEC dummies) remain significant when we compute t-ratios 
using OLS estimates and PRSE’s. None of the gee variables showed 
significant coefficient; the highest t-ratio on any of those variables was 1.3. 
The OLS results do not lend much support to Swank’s s generalized structural 
dependence model. 

The OLS residuals showed high heteroskedasticity. We could easily reject 
the null hypothesis of homoskedasticity and the standard deviation of the 
weights was 0.433. The errors also showed some contemporaneous correla- 


*SOur estimates differ a bit from Swank’s published estimates. This is due to some 
improvements that Swank made in the data set that he sent us. Also, following some 
discussion with Swank, we made some minor changes in the mode] estimated. All com- 
parisons of estimates are based on our re-estimates. It should be stressed that much of 
Swank’s interest was in the interaction of the OPEC periods and the otber variables. 
For simplicity we estimated only the linear baseline model. There is no doubt that our 
conclusions about the baseline mode] would hold for the somewhat more complicated in- 
teraction models. Swank also estimated a model for persona] income tax rates using the 
same theories and methods. We have not re-analyzed that model. 
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tion, averaging about 0.3. We therefore reestimated the model using PWLS. 
These estimates (and t-ratios) tell almost the same story as do the OLS re- 
sults. The PWLS estimates lead to one more coefficient (on the inflation 
rate) being significant. (The level of profits is almost significant using either 
OLS/PRSE or PWLS estimates.) But none of the political variables seem to 
have a significant impact on corporate tax rates. 

We can predict corporate tax levels Is w bash by lookin 


nnaing thet higher economic 
as 


sociated with high 
tes the uncertainty 3 


vior has m 
speak anywhere near so clearly 
So far we have analyzed ~ Sw 
appropriate. But the coeficien 
into question. The pane! unit roo 
the errors and 2. 


Levin 


on 


there is a unit root in the equation. stimati ! regression of 

corporate taxes on one lag elf and the efined a also mans 
the corporate tex variable to have a unit root (with panel u 

of 3.7 using OLS standard errors). 

Given the unit root in the Swank model, an 

rates are an integrated series, the next question 

rates are ie ed with the independent varia 

, Via OLS, the ‘cointegrating’ regression. 

agged dependent variable. The residua 
are 


50Levin and Lin also show that the panel] structure of the data yields much better power 
for this test then is s a wn by the corresponding unit root test for a single time series. 

"Strictly speaking we should test whether any of the regressors are integraied, since 
only sets of integrated variables can be cointegrated. Here, with so many variables and 
such a short time sample, it is quite possible that there may be a good error correc- 
tion representation of the Swank model even if the independent variables are only nearly 
integrated (Beck Forthcoming). 

52The unit root statistic for this test is 6.6. Since there are no unit effects in this 
regression, this critical value is two, allowing us to reject the nul] Lypothesis that the 
residuals are integrated. 
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The next step would then be to estimate the error correction form of 
the Swank model (using either the direct error correction form or the Engle- 
Granger two step procedure). We chose not to do this since the cointegrating 
regression showed that only the profit variable (and the country dummies) 
are cointegrated with corporate taxes. (Preliminary estimations of the error 
correction model also showed that very few of the variables are in a short run 
relationship with corporate taxes.) Whatever short and long run relations 
there are between politico-economic variables and levels of taxation, it does 
not appear as though the Swank ‘generalized structural dependence’ model 
is picking up those relationships. (This should not be surprising given our 


OLS estimates (in Table 11) of the dynamic form of Swank’s model. 


8 Conclusion 


Cross-national panel models present a number of complications, complica- 
tions which make estimation difficult. We have seen that temporal difficulties 
can be surmounted by specifying a model] with a lagged dependent variable. 
Unmeasured variables that affect several countries contemporaneously can be 
dealt with by using OLS with a correction to ensure thet the estimated stan- 
dard errors will be consistent. Severe panel heteroskedasticity can be dealt 
with by pane] weighted least squares. We thus find it unnecessary to use the 
more complicated FGLS procedure introduced by Parks. This is all to the 
good, as we have seen that the Parks procedure may severely underestimate 
parameter uncertainty. 

The implications of this are that substantive conclusions based on models 
estimated by the Parks method are subject to great doubt. When we have 
just slightly fewer counties than years we should deflate Parks t-ratios by 
about two thirds; when we have about twice as many vears as countries we 
should deflate estimated t-ratios by about one third. This calls into question 
many of the published results that use the Parks method. 

We have re-analyzed severa] models here. The Alvarez, Garrett and Lange 
and Cusack and Garrett finding ebout the politica] causes of economic growth 
and spending are upheld (although with considerebly smaller t-ratios than 
those authors reported). Almost all of the findings of Hicks and Swank and 
of Swank, however, appear to be artifacts of the Parks method. 

More generally, we should be wary of using Parks, FGLS, or any other 
technique, whose justification is purely asymptotic. Such techniques may 
have poor finite sample properties, even if sample sizes are of moderate size. 
In this paper we always have at least several hundred data points. But 
because the Parks procedure requires the estimation of an enormous number 
of parameters, it performs poorly. The clue to whether or not FGLS will have 
good properties is given by the ratio of data points to parameters. In the 
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cross-nationa] panel models examined here, this ratio is no more than four to 
one, and often two to one. This is simply inadequate. Under such conditions 
our most common technique, OLS is superior to the Parks method. 
Fortunately our most common FGLS procedures, and particularly the 
FGLS corrections for serial correlation and heteroskedasticity, do not involve 
estimating a inordinate number of parameters of the error covariance matrix. 
Even the panel heteroskedasticity FGLS procedure, which uses up about 5% 
of the data to estimate this matrix. seems to have good properties. But the 
Parks method is not the only FGLS technique to estimate a huge covariance 
matrix. While we have not directly examined Seemingly Unrelated Regres- 
sions estimations, our simulations indi t the find f studies tha 


use these techniques, if there ere a 


doubt. 


This paper also casts doubt on the utility of asymptotic justifications, and 
shows the utility of Monte Carlo analysis of the finite sample properties of 
estimators. Asymptotic justifications are useful, but should carry a warning 


label when used outside of asymptopia 


Table 10: Estimates of il 


Parks*® 
sc b 
“TURNOUT (0.0567 0.0075 | (0.0148 
LEFTG 0.0038 0.0072 -0.0142 
CENTG 0.0300 0.0065 -0.0097 
RIGHTG 0.0135 0.0064 | -0.0030 
LEFTO -0.0676 0.0165 -0.0194 
CEN'TO 0.0707 0.0117 -0.0275 
RIGHTO 0.0304 0.0121 0.0085 
LEFTCORP 0.0176 0.0033 0.0024 
STATCENT 0.0182 0.0019 0.0015 
STATRAD 0.0095 0.0025 0.0021 
GDP 0.0103 0.0025 0.0077 
‘0.0005 0.0001 | -0.0001 
AGED 0.7158 0.0612 0.0247 
OPC2 0.0153 0.0008 0.0069 
CL -0.0537 0.0120 0.0133 
LC 0.0294 0.0090 0.0220 
LR 0.0492 0.0093 0.0012 
CONSTANT -().0232 0.0114 0.0020 
Lag y 0.9317 
0.900 
ge 
*Full Parks model 
*No serial correlation of errors (assumed) 
©Panel robust standard errors 
4Parks model estimates country specific p’s, average rey 
*Not reported for GLS, statistic reporled by SHAZAM 


Dependent Variable: Level of We 
Static 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


f Ilicks and Swank Model 
Welfare Spending, N=18, 1960-82 


Dynamic 


OLS? PWLS 

sc b sc PRseo b sc 

0.0037 0.0150 0.0010 0.0087 0.0143 0.0078 
0.0018 -0.0141 0.0086 0.0081 -0.0127 0.0056 
0.0021 -0.0122 0.0097 0.0085 -0.0103 0.0060 
0.0025 -0.0026 0.0014 0.0010 0.0010 0.0074 
0.0040 -0.0167 0.0230 0.0201 -0.0035 0.0147 
0.0040 -0.0098 0.0113 0.0097 -0.0094 0.0087 
0.0042 0.0046 0.0148 ~=0.0126 
0.0007 0.0025 0.0012 0.0015 0.0022 0.0010 
0.0004 0.0014 0.0010 0.0008 0.0006 0.0007 
0.0003 0.0024 0.0009 0.0007 0.0022 0.0007 
0.0013 0.0113 0.0043 0.0045 0.0099 0.0032 
0.00002  -0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 -0.0001 0.00004 
0.0160 0.0471 0.0452 0.0355 -0.0090 0.0305 
0.0012 0.0064 0.0025 0.0032 0.0063 0.0019 
0.0044 0.0138 0.0199 0.0167 0.0190 0.0132 
0.0042 0.0202 0.0209 0.0185 0.0134 0.0136 
0.0065 -0.0050 0.0235 0.0217 -0.0172 0.0162 

0.0032 -0.0020 0.0132 0.0098 -0.0017 0.0087 
0.9273 0.0220 0.0242 0.9636 0.0154 


0.012 


reporked here. 
AM misleading 
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Dependent Variable: Level of Corporate ‘Tax 
Stalic 
Parks?® 
b se b 

“LLEFE 0.0019 | -0.0026 0.0013 
LCENT -0.0071 0.0026 -0.0052 0.0017 
ELECT 0.0658 0.0483 0.1895 0.0454 
LPROF 8.0395 2.4192] 10.316 1.3339 
LATTES 0.0756 0.0i81 0.0242 0.0084 
LGROW 0.0464 = 0.0143 0.1904 0.0081 
LINV -0.1562 0.0546 -0.0951 0.0307 
LOPEN -0.0426 0.0087 -0.0232 0.0041 
OPECI 1.9120 0.1906 1.3652 0.1261 
OPEC2 3.2490 0.2439} 1.9511 (0.1537 
LDINV 0.0179 0.0049 0.0094 0.0031 
CONSTANT = 14.043 1.1022 -0).6125 0.7398 
0.8543 0.0229 


’Full Parks model 
No serial correlation of crrors (assumed) 


4Pancl robust shandard errors 
ep 


arks model estimates country specific p’s, average re 
JNol reported for GLS, statistic reported by SUAZA 


ahi Table 11: Estimates of 
0.722 
a! 
*All estimations include country specific dummy varial 


of Swank Model™ 
Taxation (% of Profits), N=16, 1965-84 


Dynamic 


b 


0.0005 


-0.0023 
0.2454 
7.3905 
0.0250 
(0.1954 

-(). 1168 

-).0228 
1.1932 
1.8193 
0.0125 
0.3476 
0.8538 


rc reported here. 


LAM misleading 


0.0037 
0.0051 
0.1963 
4.0627 
0.0395 
0.0411 
0.1046 
0.018) 
0.5560 
0.4409 
0.0127 
1.72:52 
0.0362 


PRset 


0.0040 


0.00535 
0.1851 
ALTA 
0.0487 
0.0437 
0.1244 
0.0171 
0.4351 
0.5711 
0.0142 
1.9477 
0.0614 


-0.0035 
-0.0034 


0.0619 
9.4085 
0.0696 
0.1265 


-0.1453 
-0).0048 


0.7329 
0.8875 
0.0114 
1.9588 
0.7953 


~ (0.0034 


0.0041 
0.1923. 
3.3112 
0.0307 
0.0296 
0.0810 
0.0120 
().2684 
0.3431 
0.0092 
1.5278 
0.0421 


40 
| 
PWLS 
sc | ly se 

O17 

ADA 

339 

084 

08 

307 

1 

261 

537 

1031 

398 

)229 

1.604 
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BEER AND QUICHE IN THE FAST LANE: 
SIGNALLER’S DILEMMA, DEMOCRATIC DEBATE, AND THE GULF WAR 


Francis A. Beer, Mark I. Lichbach, and Barry J. Balleck 


Abstract 


1. Signaller’s dilemma refers to the tension between domestic and interna- 
tional meanings of debate. Domestically, debate signals the willingness of 
democratic leaders to follow established traditions and procedures; it is 
important in mobilizing public support. Internationally, debate signals 
weakness. 2. The signalling game, in the specific form of the "beer and 
quiche" model is developed and applied to international communication be- 
tween a democratic state and an opponent in a potential war situation. In 
the game formalization, democratic states are configured along two dimen- 
sions; they may be weak or strong, may debate or not debate. Opponents may 
fight or withdraw. 3. The model is situated in the context of the Gulf War. 
The United States Congress undertook a full scale debate before the United 
States went to war against Iraq. The model implies that the debate may have 
weakened United States’ efforts at deterrence and strengthened Iraq’s re- 
solve to remain in Kuwait. Analysis suggests that Saddam Hussein may have 
perceived this discussion as a sign of American irresolution, and division. 
His perception of the debate as a sign of United States weakness possibly 
contributed to his decision to fight. In this sense the debate may have 
helped to cause the war. At the same time, our analysis also suggests that 


Saddam Hussein may have perceived United States weakness independently of 
the debate. 4. Democracies can avoid signaller’s dilemma by either military 
or political successes: winning wars following domestic debates or convert- 
ing their international opponents to democratic procedures. 
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BEER AND QUICHE IN THE FAST LANE: 
SIGNALLER’S DILEMMA, DEMOCRATIC DEBATE, AND THE GULF WAR 


Francis A. Beer, Mark I. Lichbach, and Barry J. Balleck 


Signaller’s Dilemma 


Signalling has long been recognized as an important issue in interna- 
tional relations. A rich theoretical and historical literature in percep- 
tion and misperception, deception and disguise, and strategic communication 
has highlighted diverse possible signals in the sender’s repertoire, vari- 
ous possible recipient perceptions and interpretations, and the multidimen- 
sionality of international communicative interaction (e.g. Hybel, 1986; 
Jervis, 1976; Wohlstetter, 1962; Schelling, 1963). 


Democratic polities, by their constitution, imply a signaller’s 
dilemma (Lichbach, forthcoming). Democracies like to talk; they don’t like 
to fight. As Lasswell’s work on the garrison state pointed out half a cen- 
tury ago, such states tend to be dominated by specialists in persuasion 
rather than coercion. They are difficult to organize and slow to mobilize. 
They prefer to associate and ally with each other and they don’t like war, 
particularly against other democracies. Even the generals in a democratic 
society, where the parents of slain soldiers vote, don’t like to bring home 
high casualties (Manchester, 1978) . 


The domestic structure and culture of democratic regimes thus tends to 
send international signals that potential opponents may misinterpret as 
weakness in specific contexts and situations. Normal democratic procedure 
may encourage an opponent to be reckless. Risk propensity rises with the 
discounting of potential cost. Democratic dynamics may weaken the virtual 


defense of psychological deterrence and necessitate actual physical de- 
fense. 


The Signalling Game 


The Power Breakfast 


Recent work in the tradition of game theory suggests a formalization 
of democratic signalling dynamics (Cho and Kreps, 1987. cf. Banks, 1991; 
Davis and Arquilla, 1991). The signaller’s dilemma is set in a context 
somewhere between Alexandre Dumas’ The Three Musketeers and Robert Altman’s 
The Player. In this world of the power breakfast, gender based gastronomic 
stereotypes are political markers. One player, the sender of the signal, 
chooses from a limited menu of beer and quiche. The other player, the re- 
ceiver, interprets the opponent’s choice as either strength or weakness. 
Following ingestive inference, the receiver decides whether or not to duel. 


1. There has been a substantial recent literature on this subject. Chan, 
1993 contains an extensive bibliography of current work. See also Beer, 
1981: 282-284 for a review of earlier literature on the reciprocal rela- 
tionships between peace and democracy, war and military regimes and 
Balleck, 1992 for a discussion of the cognitive dynamics of the democratic 
debate. 
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In this world, real men don’t eat quiche for breakfast. If the sender 
drinks beer, the receiver withdraws; if the sender eats quiche, the re- 
ceiver duels. 


Preferences and Solutions 


The game metaphor is easily translated into the language of interna- 
tional relations. Eating quiche or drinking beer become the presence or ab- 
sence of democratic debate. Duelling becomes national war-fighting. Nature, 
which plays first, deals the Realist hand, making the democracy either mil- 
itarily weak or strong. The democracy chooses to debate or not to debate, 
and fighting occurs or not. 


Table 1 displays the players’ rank ordered international and domestic 
preferences in extensive form. The preference for not fighting dominates 
the preference for debating in both strong and weak democracies. It is the 
first key for sorting policy preferences. Democratic decision makers in 
both strong and weak situations place a high value on not shedding elec- 
toral blood. 


The leaders of weak democracies, in this formulation, prefer to de- 
bate; leaders of strong democracies would rather not. Militarily strong 
democracy follows the logic of power maximization inscribed in theories of 
international Realism and domestic governmental centralization. Leadership 
relies on the privilege of a directly elected powerful Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief, with established prerogatives to deal effectively with 
other nations. Strong democracy sees little constructive reason to share 
the credit for the victory that will come from military superiority. 


A militarily weak democracy hopes for a Democratic Escape. The best 
outcome includes an extensive war debate, but then not having to follow 
through with actual hostilities. The next best choice is Executive Escape. 
This avoids fighting, which risks defeat, but it foregoes debate. If a weak 
democracy has to fight a war that it might lose, prior discussion should at 
least legitimate and justify a Democratic Loss. Weak democracy’s worst fear 
is Executive Loss, the absence of debate to spread responsibility and mobi- 
lize domestic support, and yet hostilities and defeat occur. Weak democ- 
racy’s leaders will then be alone in telling their conservatives why the 
war was lost and the liberals and socialists why the soldiers died. 


Strong democracy’s best outcome is Executive Peace. This involves no 
war debate, and no war, where the democracy might suffer casualties. Ina 
middle outcome, Democratic Peace, strong democracy gives priority to the 
international over domestic profile of the decision, avoiding the agony of 
potential battle casualties even if it means having to go through rigorous 
discussion. An Executive Victory, fighting a war without extensive discus- 
sion, is somewhat better than fighting it with debate. Strong democracy’s 
worst outcome, Democratic Victory, is one where there is a divisive debate, 
with domestic power sharing, potentially constraining and humiliating, fol- 
lowed by hostilities. 


The opponent is drawn differently than democracy. First the opponent 
is conceived as the classic unitary power-maximizing decision maker of 
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TABLE 1 


SIGNALLING GAME: 
ACTOR PREFERENCES, EXTENSIVE FORM 


Weak Democracy 


Domestic International Outcome 


Debate War ~Fight War Democratic Escape 
~Debate War ~Fight War Executive Escape 
Debate War Fight War Democratic Loss 

~Debate War Fight War Executive Loss 


Strong Democracy 
Domestic International Outcome 


~Debate War ~Fight War Executive Peace 
Debate War ~Fight War Democratic Peace 
~Debate War Fight War Executive Victory 
Debate War Fight War Democratic Victory 


Opponent 
International Outcome 


Strong democracy ~Fight War Escape 

Weak democracy Fight War Victory 

Strong democracy Fight War Loss 

Weak democracy ~Fight War Foregone Victory 


5 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


Realist international theory. The opponent is oriented entirely to the in- 
ternational arena. It also has an authoritarian regime. The logic of such a 
regime suggests a military profile, in which the leader, a man of action, 
is strong, decisive and firm, presiding over unified and effective command 
and control. Leaders from such cultures may interpret extensive public de- 
bate as an indicator of governmental division, internal opposition, and 
weak national resolve to use violence. The opponent, on the basis of its 
prior information about the strength or weakness of the democracy and the 
new evidence provided by the occurrence or absence of debate, decides 
whether to fight or withdraw. The opponent’s preferences are simpler than 
those of democracy. The opponent prefers not to fight with a strong democ- 
racy, and Escape from a likely loss or to fight with a weak democracy, a 
probable Victory. Fighting with a strong democracy, a probable Loss for the 
opponent, or not fighting with a weak democracy, Foregone Victory, are less 
preferable. 


Figure i and Table 2 present the game in extensive and normal forms. 
In the case of strong democracy, the Nash equilibrium is no debate and no 
war. Strong democracies deter their opponents and don’t have to fight then. 
The equilibrium for weak democracy is debate followed by war. Weak democra- 
cies can’t deter and have to fight. As Thucydides said long ago, the strong 
do as they will, the weak do as they must. 


The Gulf War and Beyond 


The signalling game is a model for some of the interactions between 
the United States and Iraq during late 1990 and early 1991 that led to war 
in the Persian Gulf. 


A Strong or Weak United States? 


Prior information about United States strength or weakness was mixed. 
On the positive side, the United States was the sole remaining world super- 
power. Over the prior century, beginning with the Spanish-American War, the 
U. S. rose to a position of unchallenged global preeminence. The American 
century finally culminated, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, in a 
unipolar moment. The American superpower, however, was heavily constrained. 
Vietnam clearly showed that the United States had neither the will nor the 
ability to impose its will in distant geographical areas with a complex re- 
lationship to the American national interest. American guns, moreover, had 
been bought at heavy price in butter. Former adversaries with lower mili- 
tary expenditures, like Germany and Japan, challenged the United States for 
technological dominance. Low cost producers in various parts of the third 
world were formidable business competitors in the international mar- 
ketplace. Two World Wars and almost half a century of Cold war had con- 
tributed to massive indebtedness, made all the more difficult by popular 
resistance to further taxation. American infrastructure and social fabric 
‘needed serious investment attention. 


American strength or weakness was also uncertain within the particular 
context of the Gulf crisis. The historic geopolitical struggle between Rus- 
sian and Anglo-American interests centered around oil. Contemporary United 
States policy in the region turned on opposition to Iran. The fall of the 
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FIGURE 1 


SIGNALLING GAME: EXTENSIVE FORM 


Weak Strong 
Democracy Democracy 


7 
0,1 2,0 1,1 3,0 1,0 3,1 0,0 2,1 
F W F WwW F W F WwW 
| Debate Debate Debate Debate 
Nature 


TABLE 2 
SIGNALLING GAME: NORMAL FORM 


strong Democracy Weak Democracy 


Dictatorship Dictatorship 
Fight Withdraw Fight Withdraw 


No Debate 1,0 3,1* No Debate 0,1 2,0 


Dictatorship 
Debate 0,0 2,1 Debate 1,1* 3,0 


* = Nash and Dominant Strategy Equilibrium 
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Shah, the accession to power of the Ayatollah Khomeini and a radical funda- 
mentalist Islamic regime, the holding of American hostages in Teheran, and 
Iranian support for international terrorism all threatened the United 
States and American interests. Iraq had been the United States’ ally in 
this struggle against Iran, and the U.S. had supported it during the long, 
bloody years of the Iran-Iraq war. The U. S. had resisted direct military 
involvement, and it needed Iraq. The fateful interview on July 25 between 
U. S. Ambassador April Glaspie and Saddam Hussein (Sifry and Cerf, 1991: 
122-133) reflected the complexities of this relationship . Ironically it 
had been foreshadowed by a similar situation in the Falklands/Malvinas dur- 
ing 1981, where American and British diplomats had sent mixed signals to 
Argentinian President Galtieri (Freedman and Gamba-Stonehouse, 1991: 33). 
In spite of the conflict, the United States still needed Saddam Hussein to 
block possible Iranian moves to the West and fundamentalist challenges to 
the Gulf state regimes. Such reasoning probably influenced President Bush’s 
decision not to push on to Baghdad and finally dispatch Saddam Hussein. 


The Debate over Debate 


The rhetorical war before the shooting war included a debate over de- 


bate. The two sides of the formal signalling game were clearly reflected in 
this debate. 


Misrepresenting Strength 


The American administration clearly followed the line of strong democ- 
racy in the Persian Gulf crisis. President Bush did not wish to fight the 
war. Again and again, he and Secretary Baker publicly urged Saddam Hussein 
to withdraw his forces from Kuwait without bloodshed. Yet President Bush 
and Secretary of State Baker believed that the United States was militarily 
strong enough to impose its will on Saddam Hussein. The United States com- 
manded the greatest concentration of military power assembled in several 
generations. Bush and Baker had mobilized an overwhelming coalition of Al- 
lies operating under the banner of a virtually unanimous United Nations 
reminiscent of the grand alliances of World Wars I and II, with the most 
advanced military equipment (see Woodward, 1991). 


In light of this strength, the Administration sought to convey reso- 
luteness. The Administration wanted to send a clear signal to Saddam Hus- 
sein. Nobody wanted to leave any doubts. President Bush called on the 
mythic memory of Neville Chamberlain’s pact with Hitler at Munich in 1938: 


Appeasement does not work. Standing up for our principles will 
not come easy. It may take time and possibly cost a great deal, 
but ...America has never wavered when her purpose is driven by 
principle...." Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents, Ad- 
ministration of George Bush, 1990, August 8, 1990. 


A week later, speaking to Pentagon employees, the President continued: 
---no one should doubt our staying power or determination.... A 


half century ago, our nation and the world paid dearly for ap- 
peasing an aggressor who should, and could, have been stopped. We 
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are not going to make the same mistake again. New York Times, Au- 
gust 16, 1990. 


General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was even 
more graphic. Testifying before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
General Powell stated: 


We will use our strengths against their vulnerabilities, and we 
will avoid their strengths.... [the] only question the Iraqis 
will have to consider is, do they move it, or do they lose it? 
Washington Post, December 4, 1990. 


He continued the same theme to the members of the 354th Tactical Fighter 
Wing stationed in Saudi Arabia."If we go in, he said, "we go in to win, not 
to fool around (Washington Post, December 22, 1990). 


As part of the strategy of signalling strength, the Administration 
also sought to limit Congressional participation during the period leading 
up to the Gulf War. The Administration made it very clear that it did not 
wish Congressional Hearings, debate, or votes. Secretary Baker appeared 
eventually and reluctantly before the Senate Foreign Relations and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committees. Yet his heart was not in it. "I really 
think it would be self-defeating," he said, "if we have days and days of 
discussion about what we should or should not do" (Washington Post, October 
19, 1990). Secretary Of Defense Cheney echoed his sentiments before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. "I do not believe the President requires 
any additional authority from Congress," he stated. " Of the more than two 
hundred occasions in American history when presidents have committed U.S. 
military force, on only five of those occasions was there a prior 
declaration of war" (Washington Post, December 4, 1990). 


In spite of Administration opposition, .there were Congressional Hear- 
ings, and high Administration officials appeared reluctantly before Con- 
gressional Committees. The Congress conducted the most extensive public de- 
bate in American history over a peace/war issue. Even as Congressional de- 
liberation moved forward, however, members of Congress themselves sought to 
limit debate. Senator Thurmond (R-NC), for example, exhorted his colleagues 
to exercise good judgment and self restraint and to close discussion. 


The time to end the debate is now. I implore this body to demon- 
strate to the world--and especially Saddam Hussein--that we are 
behind our President and the United Nations....A vote in support 
of the President is a vote for peace. I urge my colleagues to 
stop the debate and show our solidarity with the President and 
resolve to get Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. Solidarity, we need 
it now. Not division, but solidarity. Congressional Record, Jan- 
uary 10, 1991. 


The President got neither of his wishes, to avoid debate and to avoid war. 
Debate occurred and war followed. The outcome was the lowest ranked of 
Strong Democracy’s preferences. Why did it occur? 
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Members of Congress took great pains to signal Saddam Hussein that he 
should not misinterpret the proceedings. Senator Specter (R-PA) urged Sad- 
dam not to confuse democratic deliberation with weakness and indecision: 


---it is obviously a matter subject to great misunderstanding by 
Iraq and President Saddam Hussein about what our processes are. 


I believe that the value of our democratic system and our open 
debate is worth every bit of the cost and more. If Iraq and its 
leaders do not understand this, then that is regrettable.... 
It is easy for President Saddam Hussein to misunderstand the Con- 
gressional and other public discussions on U.S. policy in the 
Persian Gulf. Without considerable understanding of our demo- 
cratic processes, he could easily misunderstand our disagreements 
on prospective policies and the controversy on constitutional au- 
thority to authorize the use of force. But this debate is an in- 
dispensable part of our democracy and is well worth whatever 
President Saddam Hussein may think about our lack of will and 
unity. Congressional Record, January 10, 1991. 


The game metaphor suggests that Saddam saw the debate as a signal of 
weak American resolve. Senator Moynihan (D-NY) questioned American willing- 
ness to bear any burden: 


».-aS we go about this collective exercise--an exercise under 
chapter VII of the U.N. Charter--what possesses the President to 
declare that "no price is too heavy to pay for it!" No price? 
Five million Arab civilian casualties, for example? Conflagration 
in the Middle East? The exhaustion of American military 
resources? 


It is enough simply to ask the question to realize the answer. 
The answer being that we are prepared and ought to be prepared to 


pay some price, but not any price. Congressional Record, January 
1991. 


Senator Biden (D-DE) emphasized even more strongly the unwillingness of 
many Americans, in the post-Vietnam environment, to make the supreme sacri- 
fice: 


Let me just say this, Mr. President: President Bush, if you are 
listening, I implore you to understand that even if you win today 
46-54, you still lose. The Senate and the Nation are divided on 
this issue. You have no mandate for war. Mr. President, President 
Bush, the debate to punish Saddam Hussein, the impatience you 
feel, the anger you feel are all justified, but none of them add 
up to vital interest and none of them--none of them--justify the 


death of our sons and daughters. Congressional Record, January 
12, 1991. 


The public and Congressional debate was a massive and complex 
tapestry, containing many cross-cutting strands of rhetoric and argument, 
some obvious, others subtle. We do know that Saddam Hussein observed then, 
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but we can not know the extent to which they informed and influenced his 
thought and action. In his message to President Bush on January 16, 1991, 
Saddam asked, " do you have no qualms of conscience coming from the man 
that is still inside you...? Do you not experience nagging qualms of 
conscience that may deter you from evil...?" His statement about the public 
discussion provided at least a clue to the answer. "We refuse to attribute 
to the American people anything that is not positive," he said, "for those 
people...rose to meet their humanistic duties and went out in their 
hundreds of thousands to denounce your aggressive policies" (Bangio, 1992: 
164-171). 


According to this analysis, American debate and dissent sent the wrong 
signal and undermined deterrence. The wrong war was fought in the wrong 
place because the misleading signals created false consciousness, con- 
structed an inappropriate and suboptimal political reality. Democratic de- 
bate, added to mixed perceptions about American general and local power, 
increased uncertainty about American strength. The subjective illusion of 
weak democracy dominated real elements of strong democracy and led to the 
worst possible outcome for both parties. 


According to this logic, war initiation was the direct result of mis- 
representing American strength by debating. If Congress had originally sup- 
ported the President’s ability to act alone, decisively, and without a long 
and divisive debate that signalled weakness, the war would not have had to 
be fought. This was a war that was not necessary. 


Represent ing Weakness 


A second line of reasoning suggests that the United States was really 
better modeled by weak instead of strong democracy. Opponents of the war 
had serious doubts about the ability of the United States to project mili- 
tary power into the Middle East and the Persian Gulf for an extended period 
of time, and they expressed those doubts in the debate. Senator Sarbanes 
(D-MD) stated that he believed the administration was "paying insufficient 
attention to these inherent uncertainties of war. The war could prove more 
destructive, more bloody, and more difficult to terminate," he continued, 
"than administration spokesmen, not to speak of sundry private advocates of 
war, seem to think.... An American military invasion of Iraq would be 
likely to set off a chain reaction that could bog America down in a variety 
of prolonged security operations in a setting of intensified political in- 
stability" (Congressional Record, January 10, 1991). Senator Nunn (D-GA) 
spoke in the same tone."What will be the effect on Islamic fundamentalism 
throughout the region?" he asked. " What will be the effect on terrorism? 
Will friendly Arab nations be destabilized over time?" (Congressional 
Record, January 12, 1991. 


The weak democracy argument is counter-intuitive if one considers the 
subsequent military outcome. The casus belli was resolved in favor of the 
United States. Iraq withdrew from Kuwait. The Allied air attack of Baghdad 
demonstrated a destructive power similar to the fire bombing of Dresden. 
Allied casualties were minimal, while hundreds of thousands of Iraqis died, 
and the infrastructure of the country was destroyed. Yet viewed from a 
later perspective, the picture looks more complex. The Allies did not 
achieve all their war aims. Saddam Hussein remained in power. The Allies 
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disbanded, the United States withdrew most of its military forces from the 
area and was in the process of massive demobilization following half a cen- 


tury of Cold War with the Soviet Union. And President Bush lost the next 
election. 


The weak democracy argument is given some additional weight by deci- 
sions taken near the end of the hostilities. General Schwarzkopf wished to 
push forward to Baghdad, capture it, and destroy Saddam Hussein in the same 
way that American forces had rounded up General Noriega in Panama. But 
President Bush refused to press his advantage. Why? Because aspects of the 
situation may have seemed less like Panama than Vietnam. If he destroyed 
Saddam and installed a friendly but weaker regime in Iraq, he ran the risk 
that a hostile regional power, Iran or Syria, would move militarily and po- 
litically into the vacuum, perhaps all the way to the Persian Gulf, risking 
the ultimate loss of the oil fields for which the war had been fought. Sad- 
dam lost the battle, but not the war. He calculated properly. The game mod- 
eled for weak democracy correctly predicted the ultimate outcome of the 
Gulf War. 


According to this line of argument, the debate sent the correct sig- 
nal. The United States was, in important ways, ultimately the weaker power 
in this context. The divisive debate and relatively close initial vote were 
strong and important signals of real American political, military, and eco- 
nomic problems. Weighing all these factors, and adding in a loss of 
strength gradient for distance, Saddam Hussein may have believed that the 
United States would not fight. Alternatively, if the U.S. did fight, Saddam 


Hussein may have believed that he had the advantage in long run staying 
power and would eventually emerge victorious. The equilibrium solution of 


the weak democracy signalling game correctly predicted the long run out- 
come. 


Conclusion 


There are important differences between the simple world of the sig- 
nalling model and the much more complex reality of international relations. 
Nevertheless, the application of this model to the case of the Gulf War 
helps sharpen our understanding of both the model and the war. The analysis 
also suggests some more general conclusions about the relationship between 
domestic democratic values and the requirements of international security. 


Table 3 presents the Signaller’s Dilemma in a simpler form. Democra- 
cies must choose between augmenting and limiting democratic values through 
greater or lesser debate. Depending on their prior situation, they will ei- 
ther represent or misrepresent their physical strength or weakness, with 
important consequences for deterrence and defense. Time has not allowed us 
fully to explore the lessons for the future. At this point, however, we can 
suggest that democracies may be able to avoid signaller’s dilemma by fos- 
tering either learning or conversion of potential opponents. Democracies do 
win wars, like the Gulf War, following domestic debates. The lesson of the 
Gulf War, taken with other democratic military successes, may enhance the 
learning of non-democratic decision makers. The perceptual linkage between 
debate and weakness may thus be attenuated. Debates, if properly framed, 
need not indicate weakness or misrepresent strength. Alternatively, democ- 
racies may help resolve signaller’s dilemma by converting their in- 
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ternational opponents to democratic procedures. Such a happy outcome would 
merge, at least theoretically, considerations of cultural consistency, 
self-interest, and international security. 


= 


TABLE 3 
SIGNALLER’S DILEMMA 


Domestic 


Debate No Debate 


- + + 


Strong Misrepresent Strength Represent Strength 
Augment Democracy Limit Democracy 


International 
+ + 


Represent Weakness Misrepresent Weakness 
Augment Democracy Limit Democracy 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem of ”The Evolution of Cooperation” (to use the label of Axelrod’s famous 
1984 book) is the issue of the evolutionary stability of cooperative strategies in the iterated 
Prisoner’s Dilemma (IPD) game. Contrary to the common wisdom, the problem has no 
easy solution and has been an object of a major controversy. Some claimed to have proved 
(Boyd and Lorberbaum 1987; Farrell and Ware 1989) that no strategies—including the 
famed Tit for Tat (TFT)—are evolutionarily stable. However, these claims are, as we show 
elsewhere (Bendor and Swistak 1993a), equivalent to the claim that no strategy in the 
IPD is stable under all evolutionary processes. This does not exclude stability under some 
processes, e.g., the proportional fitness rule (often used in biological models). But given 
the multitude of possible transmission mechanisms in human ecologies (learning, imitation, 
socialization, etc.) it may be difficult to exclude any evolutionary dynamic as infeasible. In 
particular, it is reasonable to conjecture the relevance of a class of processes which have the 
clearest behavioral justification—ones in which all players who change their behavior switch 
to the strategy which has the highest score in the ecology; we call these imitate-the-winner 
processes. One way of interpreting the nonexistence of evolutionarily stable strategies in 
the IPD (i.e., Boyd and Lorberbaum’s result) is that no strategy is evolutionarily stable 
under some imitate-the-winner process. In such evolutionary environments the IPD induces 
perpetual instability. But so do almost all other games: the instability result for the IPD 
is not bound by the specific properties of the Prisoner’s Dilemma; it generalizes to all non- 
trivial repeated games (proven in Bendor and Swistak 1993a). If we assume, however, that 
systems in permanent disequilibrium develop stabilizing mechanisms, the principal problem 
of the evolutionary analysis of repeated games would then be: What are the mechanisms 
that stabilize strategies in such games?. We prove in this paper that norm-like strategies— 


those in which the behavior of any player 7 towards any other player 7 is not only a function 
of 2’s past interactions with 7 but also a function of j’s interactions with other players 
k—tresolve the problem of instability. We also prove, for a very large class of games, that 
while very many norm-like-strategies are evolutionarily stable, the cooperative norm-like 
strategies are ones which have the minimal stabilizing frequency. This means that universal 
cooperation is the most robust evolutionarily stable state of the population: the easiest to 
attain, the hardest to disrupt. 


I. Introduction 

What do we know about the evolution of cooperation? In some ways we know less 
than we think: much of what is believed in political science is not true. In other ways 
we know more than is commonly recognized: much of what is true is known only by a 
few specialists, readers of journals that are unfamiliar to most social scientists (such as 
the Journal of Theoretical Biology). Many political scientists probably believe that Axel- 
rod’s highly stimulating work, The Evolution of Cooperation, said it all, or almost so. In 
particular, that book established the merits of the simple reciprocity-based strategy of Tit 
for Tat (TFT). Hence we know that TFT “is superior to all other [strategies] in playing 
repeated games of prisoner’s dilemma” (Trivers 1985, p.391). Hence we know that TFT is 
evolutionarily stable and successful in IPD tournaments because it is nice (never the first 
to defect), retaliatory (it will defect in period ¢+ 1 if its partner defects in t), and forgiving 
(it will return to cooperation in t + 1 if its partner cooperated in t).! Hence we know that 
TFT is unbeatable, if the future matters sufficiently and most of the population is playing 

In fact, however, we know few of these things, because these claims are incorrect, or 
at least not correct in the way they are commonly thought to be. This paper is an effort 
to correct these misunderstandings about the evolution of cooperation and to provide some 
new results. 

There are several reasons why these misunderstandings abound. Of particular impor- 
tance is the fact that the main intellectual framework, evolutionary game theory, is poorly 
understood by social scientists. For example, in the source consulted most by political 
scientists— The Evolution of Cooperation—Axelrod sketched, in a very lucid fashion, some 
of the main features of evolutionary analysis. He did not, however, give a systematic intro- 
duction to evolutionary game theory. 

Hence this paper has two main topics: first, to clarify the substantive misunderstand- 
ings about results on the evolution of cooperation (Section III); second, and more generally, 
to introduce evolutionary game theory to political scientists (Section II). As we will see, 
this more general topic will pay dividends. Section IV provides new results on the evolution 
of cooperation by analyzing the role of norm-like strategies in pairwise Iterated Prisoner’s 
Dilemmas (IPDs).? Section V concludes. 


II. Evolutionary Analysis 

The Evolutionary Game 

As is common with important notions, the general idea of an evolutionary game is 
simple. A game represents an interaction between two individuals in a population. The 
standard evolutionary model assumes that pairs form randomly. The simplifying assump- 
tion here is of an unstructured large population: every individual has the same constant 
probability of interacting with any other player in all periods of the game. Each pair- 
wise contest is modeled as a game (one-shot or iterated) with a specific payoff matrix. A 
standard simplifying condition is that the payoff matrix is symmetric and analogous for all 


1 For a critique of these claims see Bendor and Swistak (1993b). 

2 We use the standard assumptions regarding the one-shot Prisoner’s Dilemma. Each 
player has two alternatives, to cooperate or defect. The payoffs from mutual cooperation 
(R), mutual defection (P), exploiting one’s partner (T), and being suckered (S) satisfy 
T>R>P>Sand2R>T+S. 


interactions. If the pairwise game is iterated, then 6 represents the continuation probability, 
i.e., the probability that, having reached period t, the game will continue into period ¢ + 1. 

Once a game is specified, V(j,i) denotes strategy j’s expected payoff when it plays 
strategy i. A strategy’s overall score or fitness is simply the sum ofits pairwise payoffs. Thus 
if a population or ecology has strategies j1,...,jn, with respective frequencies p,,..., pn, 
(Spi = 1), then V(jx) = + --- + pwV (jk, Jn) gives the expected fitness of 
a strategy j, for k = 1,...,.N, assuming appropriately normalized payoffs. We will call 
E = {(t, po); (1, Pn) the ecology. 

We will call a strategy invincible if, once it is sufficiently common in a population, 
then it outscores all other strategies in the ecology. More precisely, 7 is invincible if for any 
ecology E = {(i, po), there is an such that for all € < €9 if pj > 1—«, 
then V(i) > V(j) for all 7 # 7. A slightly weaker notion is that of an unbeatable strategy: 
V(i) > V(j), once 7 is sufficiently common. As we will see shortly, these static concepts 
have important dynamical properties. 

Evolutionary Dynamics 

In his characteristically succinct way, Axelrod noted that “The evolutionary approach 
is based on a simple principle: whatever is successful is likely to appear more often in the 
future” (1984, p.169). To put it in more continuous terms, the more fit a strategy is in the 
current generation, the more numerous it will be in the next generation. More formally, we 
will say that a dynamic is an evolutionary process if for all strategies j, and 7): 


Pl <V(j), and (1) 
Pk 
Pe _ Pi 
Pk Pl 


in the case of discrete time. Here, p and p’ denote frequencies in two consecutive generations 
t and t+1; the V’s denote fitnesses in generation ¢. (Analogous conditions can be formulated 
for continuous time processes.) Condition (1) represents the basic monotonicity postulate 
that strategies with higher fitness have higher growth rates. Condition (2), together with 
condition (1), implies that the process is in equilibrium only if all strategies in an ecology 
are equally fit.* 

One feature of this evolutionary postulate is worth emphasizing. Condition (1) is an 
assumption about how strategy frequencies change or replicate over time; it is not an equi- 
librium condition. This means that evolutionary analysis requires no special stretching in 
order to deal with disequilibrium phenomenon; on the contrary, its fundamental assump- 
tion is about out-of-equilibrium dynamics. This suggests that evolutionary game theory, 
as a branch of evolutionary analysis, differs sharply from classical (noncooperative) game 
theory. The latter has traditionally been based on equilibrium analysis; only recently has it 


attempted to incorporate dynamics of disequilibria, the home terrain of evolutionary game 
theory. 


iff V(jx) = (2) 


3 We would further note that the standard simplifying assumptions governing evolution- 
ary reproduction state that the process involves a sequence of non-overlapping generations, 
with the population’s total size remaining fixed (Hines 1987). Hence the growth of some 
strategies implies the decline of others. 


| 
| | 


The “dual” of dynamics is stability, for the standard notion of evolutionary stability 
is tightly connected to a dynamical analysis. Under what conditions should we consider a 
strategy to be evolutionarily stable? Take an ecology which is completely populated by a 
single type of strategy, the so-called “native”. Because everyone is using the same strategy, 
everyone gets the same score, so the ecology is already in equilibrium—condition (2) holds. 
Now perturb it slightly by allowing a few new strategies to invade the population. (These 
new strategies are often called “mutants”, reflecting the biological roots of evolutionary 
game theory.) An evolutionarily stable strategy is one that, once it is sufficiently common 
in a population, can resist this kind of small perturbation or invasion. More precisely, 
strategy 1 is evolutionarily stable if there exists an €9 such that for all € < €9 the population 
playing the “native” strategy i can resist any invasion of € mutants. 

Intuitively, “resist an invasion” may be understood in only two acceptable ways: stronger— 
if the invaders decline frequency under the evolutionary dynamic, and weaker—if they do 
not increase. Thus we will call 7 strongly stable if it increases over generations in any ecology 
with a finite number of strategies, given that 2’s initial frequency is sufficiently high. Ac- 
cordingly, the native strategy i will drive all mutants to extinction. This process must, of 
course, be governed by an evolutionary dynamic that satisfies the basic monotonicity axiom 
of (1). We will call i weakly stable if it does not decrease in frequency in any ecology with 
a finite number of strategies where its frequency is sufficiently high. In this case certain 
mutants may have the same fitness as the native and hence may remain in the population 
indefinitely. 

The simplest example of a perturbed-but-stable ecology is one with two strategies: a 
single native strategy, used by all players before the invasion, and a single type of new 
strategy that invades. In this environment —the first investigated by evolutionary game 
theorists (Maynard Smith and Price 1973)—the native, i, is strongly stable if it outscores 
the invader, j7: V(t) > V(j) (for if it does, then, by the monotonicity postulate, the native 
will increase faster than the mutant under any evolutionary dynamic). Thus, normalizing 
to relative frequency, the native’s proportion will climb back to 100%, restoring the status 
quo ante. 

It is here that the famous Maynard Smith condition on pairwise payoffs enters the 
picture. In the stark setting of a single type of native strategy, i, and a single type of 
mutant strategy, j, the overall fitnesses are simply V(7) = (1 — €)- V(i,i) + €- V(i,j) and 
V(j) = (1-6)-V(y, i) +€-V(y, 3). It is then easily seen that V(t) > V(j) if and only if, for 
sufficiently small ¢, the Maynard Smith condition holds: 


V(i,é) > and if V(i,i) = V(j,i) then V(i,j) > (3) 


Condition (3) has often been regarded as synonymous with evolutionary stability. This 
is a mistake. As Maynard Smith himself cautioned, 


I have preferred to define an [evolutionarily stable strategy] (ESS) as an unin- 
vadable strategy, rather than as a strategy satisfying any particular mathematical 
conditions. In some cases, however, it is convenient to use the term ESS for any 
strategy satisfying [condition (3)]; I hope that the context will make it clear in 
which sense the term is being used (1982, p.204). 


4 This means, in standard mathematical terminology, that for any ecology with a finite 
number of strategies i constitutes an asymptotically stable point of a simplex spanned by 
all strategies in the ecology. 
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It is important to keep in mind that this tight if-and-only-if relation between a native 
satisfying the Maynard Smith condition and its being strongly stable under evolutionary 
dynamics obtains in the simple environment of a single type of native and a single type of 
mutant. If the situation is more complex strategically, the analysis of stability can likewise 
become more complex. One major reason for this is that the basic monotonicity postulate 
describes a class of processes, those in which the growth rate rises monotonically with 
fitness. To appreciate the variety of functional forms that satisfy (1), let us consider two 
examples. (We will see shortly that these examples are very significant in the evolutionary 
analysis of the IPD, as well as other repeated games.) The first example concerns a linear 
growth model. This is commonly used in biological applications (Hofbauer and Sigmund 
1988; Sigmund and Schuster 1983); it was also used by Axelrod (1984) in his analyses of 
how the demographic composition of his tournaments would change over time. If f;, and 
fj, denote strategy j;,’s absolute frequency in two consecutive generations and V(j,) is the 
fitness of strategy 7, in generation t, then 


fi, = of. V (ix) 


where a is a positive constant. Thus the growth rate, A, increases linearly in the strategy’s 
fitness. If we normalize to relative frequencies, p, and p). in two consecutive generations, 


then we have pj, = pet, where V is the population’s average fitness in the current 
generation. (This normalized form, known as the proportional fitness rule (PFR), is the 
way it is usually written in biological models. We shall often refer to the linear growth rule 
as the PFR.) Note that in the linear growth rule a strategy need not be maximally fit in 
order to thrive; it need only be more fit than average. 

The second dynamic is based on a behavioral idea of how strategies replicate. Suppose 
in generation ¢ + 1 people want to improve how they are doing. One plausible way to try 
to do better is to imitate-the-winner of the previous generation: in generation t + 1 use 
the strategy that scored the highest in generation t. Clearly, then, under the dynamic of 
imitating-the-winner only the maximally fit strategy increases from one generation to the 
next.° 


> If everyone imitated the winner, then every strategy that was not maximally fit in t 
would become extinct in t+ 1. Hence all such strategies would have equal growth rates, 
despite (possibly) unequal fitnesses. Strictly speaking, therefore, the process of imitating 
the winner would not satisfy condition (1). To accommodate this we may choose to require, 
for instance, that € fraction of the population does not change their strategies (and hence 
does not imitate the winner). This part of the population can then be allocated according 
to any process satisfying (1). Consider, for example, the following construction. First, take 
an ecology E = {(p1,j1),---,(pw,jn)} and assume that strategies in E are indexed such 
that V(ji) < V(j2) < --- < V(jn). Suppose, for simplicity, that jy is the only strategy 
which is maximally fit in this ecology; equivalently, V(jn-1) < V(jn). Take, now, any « 
small enough to satisfy the following two conditions: 1 — € > py Gu) and € < min px. 
Then define function F as follows: 


l-e, ifk=N; 
Pi. = 


€, otherwise. 


1-pn 


If we take now a composition F o PFR it is easy to see that a process defined this way is 
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Observe that both the linear growth rule and the imitate-the-winner dynamic satisfy 
conditions (1) and (2). Hence they are bona fide evolutionary processes. However, it is 
evident that they can generate qualitatively different results. 

In general, we should note the following three points. (a) Obviously, a strategy that 
is stable under one evolutionary dynamic can be unstable under another. In particular, 
stability under the rather “mild” PFR does not imply stability under the harsher imitate- 
the-winner.® This point will have important implications for the IPD. 

(b) The preceding point extends to the equivalence result between satisfying Maynard 
Smith’s condition and thriving under the PFR. The fact that a strategy satisfies his condi- 
tion does not tell us whether it will do well under other evolutionary dynamics. In particular 
a strategy that satisfies Maynard Smith’s condition need not have the highest score in the 
tournament, even if almost everyone uses that strategy. Figure 1 shows a simple one-shot 
game with these properties. Action i is the unique strategy that satisfies the Maynard 
Smith condition. This, as we show elsewhere (Bendor and Swistak 1993a), is equivalent to 
establishing that V(i) > V if i’s frequency is sufficiently high. However, suppose that « in 
the population use either j or k: € = €; + €,, where € can be arbitrarily small. If «, > €;, 
then 7 is not maximally fit; instead, 7 is. 

[Figure 1 about here] 

(c) Given that different dynamics can imply different stable states, the choice of func- 
tional form matters. But how should we choose among alternative specifications? 

There is one happy circumstance in which it is unnecessary to specify a replication 
process in order to study stability. Recall that an invincible strategy, if sufficiently common, 
outscores all mutants. Thus if there is such a strategy in an ecology, it will be strongly stable 
under all evolutionary dynamics. Similarly, an unbeatable strategy would be weakly stable 
under all evolutionary dynamics. 

There are therefore several good reasons why we should focus our attention on searching 
for invincible or unbeatable strategies rather than looking for strategies that would be 
evolutionarily stable under a specific dynamic such as the PFR. First, as suggested above, 
looking for invincible or unbeatable strategies is methodologically more robust than trying 
to identify strategies that are stable under a particular dynamic. If we find an invincible 
strategy, then we do not have to have a good understanding of the fine structure of strategy 
dynamics. We would be hypothesizing only that the growth-and-decline processes abide 
by the basic monotonicity postulate. And as Axelrod points out (1984, p.50), processes 
of learning, imitation, or selective replacement of players will all do the job. Indeed, all 


evolutionary, satisfying conditions (1) and (2) above, and that jy is the only strategy which 
increases in frequency under F o PF R. Also, given that we can set € as arbitrarily small, 
the strict form of imitate-the-winner, where everyone switches to the winning strategy, can 
be approximated by F o PFR arbitrarily closely. We will refer to a process as imitate- 
the-winner if the process is evolutionary and if it allows only maximally fit strategies to 
increase. 

6 If there are only two types of strategies in an ecology, then of course the strategy that 
does better than average is the winner, since V is just the weighted sum of the loser’s and 
the winner’s scores. Hence in this special situation a strategy that would increase under the 
PFR would also increase under imitate-the-winner. But this.equivalence vanishes as soon 
as there are three (or more) types of strategies. We see no compelling reason to believe that 
the strategic variety in human ecologies is so restricted. For more on this issue, see Bendor 


and Swistak (1993a). 


three of these processes may be occurring simultaneously. It may therefore be difficult 
for observers to discern with any precision how strategies replicate, or what equations 
reasonably approximate the dynamics. No matter: an invincible strategy will increase 
regardless of the complexity of the dynamics, so long as they satisfy the basic monotonicity 
postulate. 

Second, in studying the evolution of cooperation we are interested in identifying “suc- 
cessful” strategies, which loosely speaking means strategies that generate the Pareto optimal 
cooperation payoff and, at the same time, cannot be easily exploited. If we could find a class 
of cooperative strategies that were invincible, clearly we would consider them successful. 
(Indeed, it is hard to imagine a more demanding performance criterion than invincibility.) 

The last point concerns the particular choice between searching for invincible or un- 
beatable strategies versus those that do at least as well as the average (and hence are stable 
under the PFR). It is true that the PFR is the standard dynamic assumed by evolutionary 
game theorists in biology. However, they have good substantive reasons, related to well- 
confirmed laws of genetics, for making this assumption. In the social sciences, why would 
we expect the growth of strategies to be linear in their fitnesses? What kind of learning, 
imitation, or selective replacement of players would give rise to a linear growth model? In 
particular, why would players imitate a strategy that was not the winning strategy but 
merely better than average? 

We have no answer to these questions. Nor have they been addressed by other social 
scientists. On the contrary, many have suggested that the PFR may not be defendable in 
human ecologies (Friedman 1991; Mailath 1992). Hence while Axelrod argues persuasively 
that evolutionary dynamics in general are a plausible class to consider, when it comes to 
specifying a functional form, he says merely “To make this [evolutionary idea] precise, we 
can say that the number of copies (or offspring) of a given entry will be proportional to that 
entry’s tournament score” (1984, p.49). Indeed we can, but why should we? The use of the 
linear growth model is yet to be justified in social scientific applications. All that we have 
so far are some good reasons for believing that this task may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to attain. 

In contrast, it is easy to specify a behavioral model of replication for invincible or 
unbeatable strategies: it is simply the process of imitating-the-winner. Moreover, we believe 
that this behavior is quite plausible: given that the fundamental assumption of evolutionary 
analysis is that players who change strategies switch to strategies already in the ecology 
(plus, of course, a few mutation-driven changes in strategies), why not switch to the strategy 
that is doing the best, instead of one that is merely doing better than average?” 


7 We should make one caveat here regarding how behaviors are replicated in evolutionary 
games. In one-shot games, pure strategies are simply actions; replication can therefore be a 
straightforward matter of observing and imitating successful strategies. In repeated games, 
however, players only observe each other’s moves; they do not observe each other’s strategies. 
Thus a successful strategy cannot simply be imitated; first players must infer which strategy 
generated the observed moves. Practically there will be many (theoretically, infinitely many) 
competing hypotheses (strategies) that can account for the data (behavior). In this paper 
we are following the conventional simplifying assumption of evolutionary game theory that 
players can imitate strategies in repeated games perfectly. Hence players can accurately 
imitate the winning strategy. Given this ability, it would be puzzling if players deliberately 
imitated a strategy that merely scored above average and which was not the highest scoring 
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In short, there are several good reasons for searching for invincible or unbeatable strate- 
gies: (a) doing so is methodologically robust, for it only requires the most general evolution- 
ary assumption that growth is monotonic in fitness, finessing the specification of a particular 
functional form; (b) such strategies are unambiguously successful; (c) as contrasted with 
strategies that are stable only under specific processes such as the PFR, invincible (unbeat- 
able) strategies would increase (not decrease) via all evolutionary processes including the 
behaviorally plausible class of imitate-the-winner processes. 

Consequently, as we now turn to the substantive problem of evolutionary dynamics in 
the IPD, we shall be particularly interested in finding out whether TFT and other strategies 
of conditional cooperation are unbeatable (or better still, invincible) and hence stable under 
all evolutionary processes. 


III. Is TFT Evolutionarily Stable? 
If so, in What Sense? 

Is TFT evolutionarily stable? It seems that the answer must be yes—emphatically 
so. Indeed, if it is anything that we know about the evolution of cooperation, it is that 
conditionally cooperative strategies such as TFT are evolutionarily stable. This proposition 
was advanced by Axelrod and Hamilton in their celebrated® article in Science in 1981; they 
provided a proof that TFT is an evolutionarily stable strategy under certain empirically 
plausible conditions. In his seminal work, Evolution and the Theory of Games, Maynard 
Smith reported this finding (p.167-168), discussed its implications throughout chapter 13, 
and reproduced the Axelrod-Hamilton proof in the appendix (p.202-203), concluding that 
it shows that TFT is evolutionarily stable. The evolutionary stability of cooperation via 
reciprocity has been given a great deal of publicity through two exceptionally successful 
books: The Evolution of Cooperation (1984) and The Selfish Gene (new edition, 1989) 
by Richard Dawkins. It therefore quickly became conventional wisdom in this field that 
strategies like TFT are evolutionarily stable.° 

The first objection to this claim was raised by Selten and Hammerstein (1984). In 
a journal that has not been known yet to exert a major influence on political science— 
Brain and the Behavioral Sciences—-they pointed out that TFT cannot be strongly stable 
under any evolutionary dynamic for a simple reason: ALL-C can invade a population of 
TFT’s and cannot be driven out. The reason is that in such an ecology, TFT and ALL-C 
are observationally equivalent: both strategies cooperate in every period when they meet 
each other or their clones. They therefore attain exactly the same tournament score; hence 
by condition (2) the post-invasion population is at equilibrium, and any e¢-size group of 


strategy. Clearly one task for future research is to explicitly model the inference-and- 
imitation process of strategy replication in repeated games. But greater realism on this 
front would provide little comfort for assuming the PFR. That is, suppose that players 
try to figure out what the winning strategy is (in order to adopt it), but their inferences 
are often wrong. Why would such a process give rise to replication that was linear in a 
strategy’s score? 

8 This article won the Newcomb Cleveland Prize of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and went on to become one of the most widely recognized and 
most frequently quoted works in both the biological and the social sciences. 

9 The Axelrod-Hamilton proof assumes perfect monitoring. This assumption is made 
by all the other results, new and old, reported in this paper (with the exception of several 
noted briefly in the concluding section). 


ALL-C will persist indefinitely. (And this is not a peculiar example: every nice strategy is 
observationally equivalent to TFT (or, as we shall say, a neutral mutant of TFT) in ecologies 
composed only of nice strategies.) In static terms, TFT is not invincible, though it may 
be unbeatable. And Selten and Hammerstein’s point applies to all pure strategies in the 
IPD.!° Thus at best TFT is weakly evolutionarily stable, permitting its neutral mutants to 
drift into its population. 

Worse news is yet to come. In a surprising development, Boyd and Lorberbaum (1987) 
showed that TFT is not unbeatable, even if virtually everyone in an ecology is using it, 
and even if the far distant future is worth virtually the same as the present.!! Indeed, 
Boyd and Lorberbaum (1987) proved that no pure strategy is unbeatable in the IPD, if the 
future is sufficiently important.1? Consequently, TFT is not even weakly stable under all 
evolutionary dynamics: it can be destabilized by some imitate-the-winner processes. 

This result of Boyd and Lorberbaum is important and merits an explanation. In their 
example they consider an ecology composed of 1 — ¢€ TFT’s and an arbitrarily small group 
of mutants composed of Tit for Two Tats (TF2T) and Suspicious TFT (STFT) in any 
proportion.!* In this ecology TF2T has the highest score (for sufficiently large 5) because 
it cooperates indefinitely with both partners, whereas TFT’s immediate provocability leads 
into an unending vendetta with STFT. Similar constructions are possible for any native, 
whether nice or not nice. Hence every pure strategy in the IPD can be beaten by a mu- 
tant strategy in some invasion, and is therefore unstable under some imitate-the-winner 
processes.!4 


10 Indeed, it applies to all pure strategies in all repeated games, since every pure strategy 
in every repeated (or multistage) game has neutral mutants. Hence no such strategy is 


invincible. 

11 Of course, hindsight is always deadly to surprises, but we think that Boyd and Lor- 
berbaum’s result was, in fact, unexpected. Based on a completely unscientific sample— 
conversations with colleagues, comments at seminars, and so forth—it seems to us that 
most scholars think that TFT is unbeatable under the standard conditions of sufficiently 
large 6 and sufficiently small ¢. Moreover, we suspect that the common wisdom is that 
unbeatability has been established by the Axelrod-Hamilton proof that TFT is a best reply 
to itself. That proof is valid—-TFT is a best reply to itself—but this property does not 
imply unbeatability, as the text will show shortly. 

12 Since in all essential respects the IPD reduces to the one-shot game for sufficiently 
small 6, strategies such as ALL-D are unbeatable in such parametric environments. Hence 
all questions regarding the evolutionary stability of cooperation make sense only in games 
with sufficiently large 6. 

13 Like TFT, TF2T is nice, but it is more tolerant: it will defect in period k+2 if and 
only if its partner defected in periods k and k+1. STFT is defined as defect in period one 
and subsequently mimic the partner’s previous move. 

14 Although Boyd and Lorberbaum have shown that no pure strategy is stable under 
all evolutionary dynamics, this does not imply that no pure strategy is stable under any 
evolutionary process. For example, TFT (and every other nice and retaliatory strategy) is 
weakly stable under the PFR. This very weak form of evolutionary stability is implied by 
the fact that every nice and retaliatory strategy i satisfies a modified, and less demanding, 
version of the Maynard Smith condition: V(i,t) > V(j,#), and if V(i,7) = V(j,#) then 
V(i,j) > V(j, J), for all 7. (Due to the ubiquity of neutral mutants, no pure strategy in any 
repeated game can satisfy the original version of the Maynard Smith condition.) Satisfying 
this modified pairwise condition is equivalent to satisfying V(i) > V (the population aver- 
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It turns out that this idea generalizes enormously. Elsewhere (Bendor and Swistak 
1993a) we have proven that no pure strategy in any nontrivial repeated game is unbeatable, 
for sufficiently high 6. And trivial games form an extremely restricted class: we define a 
trivial one-shot game as a symmetric game in which each player has an action that yields 
the maximal payoff in the game, regardless of the opponent’s play. (Hence it is necessary, 
though not sufficient, that the action be a dominant strategy in the one-shot game). Because 
such games exhibit none of the interdependence that is the hallmark of strategic situations, 
they are completely uninteresting. 


We thus appear to be at a deadend. On the one hand, we have argued that for several 
good reasons evolutionary analysis in political science should focus on identifying unbeatable 
strategies (or better still, invincible ones). On the other hand, Boyd and Lorberbaum 
have shown that no pure strategy in the IPD is unbeatable when the future is sufficiently 
important, and we have shown elsewhere that this characterizes all repeated games of any 
political or strategic interest whatsoever. 

We believe that the way out of this deadend is to recall the implications of evolutionary 
analyses. If evolution has given rise to sophisticated forms of behavior transmission (such 
as imitating the most successful strategies in an ecology), and these forms of replication 
destabilize most types of strategies, then perhaps evolution has also given rise to other kinds 
of strategies that can be stable in the face of these sophisticated replication mechanisms. 
After all, by definition what is unstable does not endure. Consequently, evolution must 
favor strategies that can be stable even under the harshest dynamics, if such strategies can 
ever appear. 

It is time, therefore, to introduce norms. 


IV. Norm-like Strategies 

A property common to Boyd and Lorberbaum’s result and the generalization of Bendor 
and Swistak is an implicit assumption about the notion of strategy: the actions of player i 
against player j are a function only of the past sequence of actions between i and 7. Thus 
in Boyd and Lorberbaum’s example, TFT’s actions toward TF2T are uniquely determined 
by TF2T’s actions toward TFT; hence their undisrupted mutual cooperation. Similarly, 
cooperation prevails between TF2T and STFT (from period 2 on) while TFT and STFT, 
reacting to each other’s previous move, alternately cooperate and defect. This “pairwise 
conditioning” is precisely what makes TFT lose to TF2T in this ecology. 

If, however, a certain kind of behavior (such as cooperating, or retaliating in certain 
situations) has normative status, then we would expect that it could be enforced by third 
parties. That is, if player 7 violates a social code by cheating k, and i hears of this, then 
there should be some chance that i will punish j. Indeed, that this would be possible 
should be true virtually by definition of norm: were 7 to repeatedly violate a “code” yet 
never be punished by any third parties, we would reconsider whether a norm prevailed in 
the situation at all (Axelrod 1986; Ellickson 1989). If 7 cheats k and is punished only by k, 
one might try to argue that k’s retaliation is itself evidence of anorm. But this second-party 
response is weak evidence for a norm because it is often indistinguishable from ordinary 
strategic behavior, e.g. bilateral reciprocity in a repeated game. A natural interpretation 


age) given sufficiently high frequency of 7 in the ecology (Bendor and Swistak 1993a) and 
this makes i weakly stable under the PFR. 
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here would be that k is using a self-interested strategy of conditional cooperation (Bendor 
and Mookherjee 1990). 

Let us therefore bring the possibility of norm-like strategies into explicit focus. By a 
norm-like strategy we simply mean that 7’s behavior toward j must, in at least one period, 
be a function of 7’s conduct toward some third party k. A bilateral strategy is one in 
which i’s behavior 7 is based solely on the history of play between i and 7. Given these 
definitions, another way of stating the instability result of Bendor and Swistak (1993a) is 
that a necessary condition for a pure strategy to be unbeatable is that it be norm-like. We 
will now see whether being norm-like is sufficient. First, we will consider the IPD. 

Let us return to the Boyd-Lorberbaum construction in order to see what kind of norm 
might work. For simplicity take the following ecology: the native is Grim Trigger (GT); 
the two mutants are TF2T and STFT.** As in the original Boyd-Lorberbaum example, the 
native loses to TF2T because the latter maintains a cooperative relationship with both other 
strategies, whereas GT and STFT defect with each other from period three on. If, however, 
the native would punish TF2T for tolerating STFT’s uncalled-for defection of period one, 
then the native would outperform both mutants. The fix is easy. Consider a new native, 
GT’, which modifies the old one in the following way. This native regards any strategy that 
is never the first to defect in an ecology (not merely pairwise) as socially nice. (All nice 
strategies are socially nice, but not conversely, as we shall see.) GT" is itself socially nice, 
and it defects forever against any strategy that either initiates defection against itself or that 
fails to punish a socially non-nice strategy forever. Thus it defects from period two onwards 
against STFT, and it punishes TF2T from period three onwards because TF2T failed to 
sanction STFT, which is clearly not socially nice. It is easy to show that, given any Boyd- 
Lorberbaum invasion of any two distinct mutants, GT’ will have the highest fitness. (If both 
invaders are socially nice, then all three strategies are observationally indistinguishable and 
will hence be equally fit.) The new native, by being socially nice but not nice (it defects 
first against TF2T), gives itself the necessary flexibility to outperform TF2T. 

But this is not a general solution. GT’ can still be beaten by an arbitrarily small 
invasion. Ironically, the cause of its downfall is its “ancestor”, GT. Consider an ¢€-invasion 
of TF2T, STFT, and GT. GT behaves just as GT’ requires: it always cooperates with 
the native and it immediately and indefinitely punishes the strategy that is not socially 
nice, STFT. Therefore the native and GT cooperate forever. However, because GT is nice, 
whereas GT’ is only socially nice, the former cooperates constantly with TF2T, whereas the 
latter sinks into continual mutual defection with TF2T from period four onwards. Hence 
for sufficiently large 6, GT will outscore its more sophisticated kin. 

Consequently, in order to outdo GT as well, the native must include a higher order rule, 
punishing GT for failing to punish TF2T’s failure to punish STFT. Call this new native 
GT". But the reader has probably guessed that GT” is itself vulnerable to an invasion 
that includes the previous three mutants plus GT’’s ancestor, GT’. By the logic of the 
preceding paragraph, GT’, by punishing TF2T and STFT but maintaining good relations 
with GT, will outscore GT”. 

It is evident, therefore, that in order for a norm-like strategy to be unbeatable, it must 
have a metanorm structure, punishing n*” order deviations from its code.!® Player 1, who 


15 GT is defined as cooperate in period one, and cooperate in period k > 1 if and only if 
the partner has cooperated in all previous periods. 
16 Using the same setting of a population of pairwise IPDs, Bendor and Mookherjee 
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failed to punish player 2 who failed to punish ... player n, must also be sanctioned. It is of 
course logically possible to construct such codes. But doing so may seem rather daunting, 
a violation of the spirit of evolutionary game theory, which is informed by a strong dose of 
bounded rationality. 

Fortunately, it is possible to construct a metanorm in such a simple way that it is 
entirely conceivable that boundedly rational players could use the norm. Consider a new 
strategy that we shall call CONFORMITY. This strategy is based on a binary categorization 
of all players in any ecology. In every period every player is considered either a friend or 
a foe. In the beginning, before play starts, everyone is deemed a friend. If someone is a 
friend in period t, they remain a friend in ¢ + 1 if and only if they have cooperated with all 
other friends and defected against all foes in period t. Anyone who ever violates these rules 
becomes a foe thereafter. The following result is then easily established. 


Fact: For sufficiently large 6, CONFORMITY cannot be beaten by any mutant in any 
invasion. CONFORMITY is therefore (weakly) stable under all evolutionary dynamics. 


The proof is straightforward. For any invasion, either a mutant 7 behaves exactly 
the same as CONFORMITY does or it behaves differently with at least one partner in 
at least one period. If the former, then 7 must obtain the same tournament score as the 
native. If the latter, then 7 must have either defected toward a friend or cooperated with 
a foe, at some date t. In either case, CONFORMITY will punish it thereafter. Given 
CONFORMITY’s response, the best that 7 can do is to defect against CONFORMITY 
from t onwards. For the standard reasons, when 6 is sufficiently big it is better to cooperate 
always with CONFORMITY than it is to cooperate in a finite number of periods, gain a one- 
time advantage of the temptation payoff T, and then get stuck in mutual defection forever. 
Hence (letting C denote CONFORMITY in the following inequalities) V(C,C) > V(j,C), 
which for sufficiently small € ensures that V(C) > V{j). Therefore CONFORMITY is 
unbeatable. 

Neutral mutants still exist for norm-like strategies: here, any socially nice strategy that 
invades by itself is a neutral mutant of CONFORMITY. Consequently CONFORMITY can 
ensure that it will never decrease under any evolutionary process (including imitate-the- 
winner processes), but in some invasions the mutants may not be eliminated. Hence strong 
stability is unreachable. 

CONFORMITY has several appealing properties. In addition to being unbeatable, it 
embodies an ancient political logic that is very intuitive: the friend of my foe is my foe, 
the foe of my foe is my friend, and so on. Thus at any given time the entire community is 
partitioned into two camps: allies and enemies. 

From a cognitive perspective, CONFORMITY, although it embodies a complete metanorm 
structure, is simple enough to be represented as a strategy of the same complexity as TFT: 
to know a partner’s standing in the community tomorrow one only need keep track of that 
partner’s status today and, if the partner is currently a friend, his current actions. (Due to 
its unforgiving nature, if the partner is a foe today, CONFORMITY does not need to observe 
that player’s current actions in order to know his status tomorrow.) Thus the strategy’s 
memory requirements are very modest, well within the demands of bounded rationality. 


(1990) had found that under a Nash equilibrium analysis of norms, only one-level codes are 
necessary. It is interesting to note that changing to an evolutionary framework dictates the 
use of metanorms. 
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However, readers familiar with the literature on the effects of imperfect monitoring in 
repeated games will recognize that CONFORMITY’s unforgiving quality will cause prob- 
lems if partners’ actions are imperfectly observed. To analyze the effects requires a separate 
paper; here it suffices to note that CONFORMITY is not the only unbeatable norm-like 
strategy in the IPD. There are others that are both more forgiving and which sustain univer- 
sal cooperation as the stable populational state. Consider, for example, a forgiving version 
of CONFORMITY: if someone violates the rules and becomes a foe in period t, punish him 
for k periods, but unconditionally restore his status to that of friend in period t+k+1. It 
is easy to show that, for sufficiently large 6, there is a k* such that for all k > k* this native 
is unbeatable. Paralleling the comparison between finite and grim triggers, this forgiving 
modification of CONFORMITY would be much less brittle under imperfect monitoring 
than CONFORMITY itself would be. 

Unfortunately, these are not the only unbeatable strategies; a whole raft of strategies 
qualify. To see the relevant spectrum, let us index strategies by the degree of cooperation 
which they induce in the stable populational state. We say that a stable populational state 
supports x degrees of cooperation if z is the limiting proportion of cooperative moves as the 
number of periods in the game goes to infinity. (This index gives an expected frequency of 
cooperative moves in a stable state.)!” 


THEOREM 1. An evolutionarily stable population state in ecologies of the IPD with norm- 
like strategies can support any positive degree of cooperation when 6 is sufficiently high. 


Proof: see the Appendix. 


Thus only the state which supports 0% of cooperation is not evolutionarily stable.!® 
This result, a kind of evolutionary folk theorem, is discouraging for the usual reasons. Even 
the most demanding evolutionary dynamic apparently allows for a profusion of outcomes. 

Yet it seems intuitively reasonable to expect some dynamical difference between a 
cooperative strategy such as CONFORMITY and one that defects 99% of the time with 
its clones. It seems that the former should be more robust in two related senses. First, 
a strategy that always cooperates with itself should be able to invade a native that is 
not socially nice with a smaller ¢ than one required by a mutant that sometimes defects 
with itself. Second, a socially nice (and retaliatory) native should be able to resist larger 
invasions. Let us therefore focus on a strategy’s stabilizing fregquency—the lowest frequency 
that ensures that a strategy is stable (under a specified dynamic). First we must establish 
what is the minimal stabilizing frequency of any strategy in the IPD. 


17 Tn sufficiently long yet finite tournaments the observed frequency will tend to be close 
to the expected one. 

18 To see why the pure Hobbesian state cannot be stable, let i, the native, be nasty— 
never the first to cooperate—so that it defects with its clones and neutral mutants in every 
period. Then let the invaders be STFT and some non-nasty strategy j. From Bendor and 
Swistak (1993a) we know that it is always possible in nontrivial games to design a j such 
that V(STFT,j) > V(t,j). So to have any chance to be unbeatable, i must punish STFT 
for doing better with j than i does. But since 7 is already defecting in every period against 
STFT, it has exhausted all possible punishments, so no norm-like modification of i can 
work. 
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THEOREM 2. In the IPD with sufficiently high 6 the minimal frequency that would stabilize 


T-P 
a strategy under any evolutionary process, is T+R-2P’ 


Proof: see the Appendix. 

Since no strategy can do better than this, we are interested in establishing what strate- 
gies can do this well. We will now identify such a set. First some definitions are needed. 
A pure strategy i will be called ecology-neutral with i* in ecology E, where i € E and 
i* € E, if an action taken by 7 in any period n against any opponent j € E is the same as 
the action of i* against 7. Two strategies which are ecology neutral in E are behaviorally 
indistinguishable in FE since they take all the same actions against all other strategies in 
E. As the name indicates, ecology-neutrality is relative to the ecology. Two strategies may 
be ecology-neutral in one ecology (tournament) but not in another. Strategies ALL-C and 
TFT, for example, are ecology-neutral in any tournament consisting of nice strategies, but 
they are not ecology-neutral in any tournament which includes a non-nice strategy.’? 

Strategy 7 will be called conformity-nice if 1 cooperates in the first period and never 
defects with any i* in any ecology FE in which 7* is ecology-neutral with i. 

Strategy 7 will be called conformity-retaliatory if i defects against j in any period n+1, 
in which V"(i,7) < V"(j,j*) for some strategy 7*, where V"(i,7) denotes the payoff that 
i gets through period n when it plays j. 


THEOREM 3. In the IPD with sufficiently high 6 strategies which are conformity-nice and 
conformity-retaliatory are the most robust ones, i.e., as § goes to 1 they require the minimal 
frequency of FoR oP to be stable under any evolutionary process. 


Proof: see the Appendix. 


Being conformity-nice and conformity-retaliatory are generalizations of two properties, 
being nice and retaliatory, that helped to explain TFT’s success in Axelrod’s tournaments. 
Axelrod suggested that having these two properties increase a strategy’s robustness, i.e., 
how well it performs in a variety of ecologies. Having the minimal stabilizing frequency is 
a related kind of robustness, for such strategies are stable in the face of larger invasions 
than are those with higher stabilizing frequencies. It is therefore interesting that these 
generalizations of niceness and retaliation turn out to be important in securing this sense 
of robustness. 

It might be useful to illustrate this result via a numerical example. If we use the specific 
payoffs from Axelrod’s book (T=5, R=3, and P=1), the minimal stabilizing frequency (as 
5 goes to one) is 2. Thus any conformity-nice and conformity-retaliatory strategy will be 
unbeatable once it is a bit above this proportion of the population, if the future is sufficiently 
important. Therefore with these parameters such a native will be evolutionarily stable in 
the face of any invasion, no matter what its composition might be. Such a strategy is indeed 
robust.?° 


19 Note that i’, a neutral mutant of i, is simply a strategy that is ecologically-neutral 
with i in the ecology composed only of i and i’. Thus ecology-neutrality is the more general 
concept. 


20 It is also worth noting that an invasion of nearly } gives a sizable basin of attraction. 
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Norms in other Repeated Games 

Recall that the general instability result of Bendor and Swistak (1993a) went well 
beyond the IPD, covering all nontrivial repeated games. Thus a necessary condition for any 
pure strategy in any nontrivial repeated game to be stable under all evolutionary dynamics 
is that it be norm-like. Regarding sufficiency, the logic of CONFORMITY extends easily. 
The basic idea of CONFORMITY has three elements: (a) a recursively applied friend-foe 
categorization of all partners; (b) a socially desired action and a punishment action in the 
one-shot game, and (c) a norm that specifies playing the desired action toward friends and 
punishing foes. 

Let us index the set of actions in the one-shot game by any set A on the real line.”? 
Consider now the following very general class of games that we will call the generalized 
games of cooperation. The notation alludes to the corresponding notation in the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma game: T = maz;,;{v(ai,a;)}, R = v(ai,a;) is the payoff to the mutually coop- 
erative action a; where a; is defined, relative to the punishment action a;, as any action 
such that there is an a; for which v(a;,a;) > max v(ax,a;). Denote finally the punishment 


payoff P = max v(ax,,a;). A generalized game of cooperation is any one-stage game for 


which there are actions a; and a; such that v(a;,a;) > max v(a,,a;). Action a; is then the 


cooperative action, a; the punishment action. 


Theorem 4: An unbeatable (pure) norm-like strategy exists for a repeated game with 
sufficiently high 6 if and only if the stage game is the generalized game of cooperation. 


The essentials of the proof of both necessity and sufficiency are straightforward. If the 
one-shot game is the generalized game of cooperation, then construct a native exactly on the 
lines of CONFORMITY: play the cooperative action a; toward friends and the punishment 
action a; toward foes. If anyone ever breaks these rules, they are a foe from the next period 
onwards. Everyone starts out as a friend. This construction ensures that if a mutant 7 
ever plays differently with any partner than the native does, the native will punish it ever 
afterward, whence V(native, native) > V(j, native) when the future matters enough. This 
ensures, given sufficiently small €, that V(native) > V(j). If, on the other hand, the payoff 
condition does not hold, then the native has nothing to punish a miscreant with: the best 
symmetric payoff is no larger than what a deviant can guarantee herself, even when hit by 
the heaviest available club. In this case no (pure) norm can be upheld.?” 

Most repeated games studied by political scientists are covered by the above result. In, 
for example, iterated Chicken (figure 2), a feasible norm is to play in a conciliatory way in 
every period with friends and to always behave aggressively toward foes. 

[Figure 2 about here] 
Since the mutual payoff to being conciliatory exceeds the value of the best response to 
aggression, an unbeatable pure norm exists in this game.”* 


21 The set A need not be finite; indeed, it could be continuous and unbounded. 

22 Theorem 4 can be easily extended to cover asymmetric games. 

23 Note that there is a natural social interpretation to punishing doves or “softies” in a 
game of Chicken: if the invaders are viewed as true invaders and the softies are viewed 
as weak-kneed allies who refuse to fight the barbarians, then punishing doves is a case of 
moralistic aggression. 
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For a game that does not satisfy the conditions of Theorem 4, consider a common 
problem in institutions, the division-of-labor. The game in figure 3 presumes that the 
organizational goal will be reached if and only if the two relevant tasks are carried out. 
Conflict arises because one of the jobs is higher status than the other. Thus, although each 
player prefers performing the low status task to not attaining the goal at all, each prefers 
the structure in which he is top dog. 

[Figure 3 about here] 

Although this is a symmetric game, the “name of the game” is specialization. Hence 
any pure native gets the lowest possible payoff when it plays itself. It is therefore easily 
invaded by a pure mutant that always takes the action that complements the native’s 
choice. But only a slight concession to mixed play allows a norm to be established as an 
unbeatable pattern in this game. Let the native use the following rule: randomize with 
equal probability until the two players achieve a coordinated outcome of specialization. 
Thereafter alternately play high status, low status indefinitely, so long as the partner does 
likewise. If the partner ever deviates, play high status forever. This suffices for homogeneous 
invasions. For heterogeneous invasions of the Boyd-Lorberbaum type, simply require that 
all other pairs of players follow the same pattern, punishing them by always playing the high 
status action should they ever deviate. Thus in the “steady state” the norm mandates pure 
behavior. Because a division-of-labor is socially desirable, the social code involves taking 
turns over status, and punishing by inflicting a hierarchical relation. 

Norms and Cooperation in Other Games 

The one-shot prisoner’s dilemma exhibits the tension between individual rationality 
and collective well-being in sharpest form. But clearly it is not the only game in which 
cooperation is desirable but difficult to achieve. As Snidal has noted, to “assume that [deci- 
sion makers] prefer mutual cooperation to mutual defection....follows from a commonsense 
understanding of what we mean by cooperation” (1991, p.705). This indicates that when- 
ever two outcomes of a game are Pareto-ranked, there is the makings of a cooperation issue. 
Broadly conceived, “cooperation” means moving away from Pareto-inferior outcomes. 

We already know from Theorem 1 that in the IPD there are inefficient norms that 
are unbeatable, hence stable under any evolutionary dynamic. We now show that this 
result generalizes greatly, to an evolutionary folk theorem. Consider the class of repeated 
symmetric games that have finitely many actions in their stage games. For any particular 
game call these actions a1,...,@m, and label them so that v(ai,a1) < v(a2,a2) < --- < 
v(Gm,@m). Note that in this context the most “cooperative” (pure) norm would prescribe 
Gm, as the socially desirable action, since it yields the highest payoff available to a pure 
strategy when it plays itself. A completely noncooperative norm would prescribe playing 
a4. 

Take the smallest i (of i = 2,...,m) such that v(a;,aj) > v(a,,a;).24 This a; is the 
minimally cooperative action. Paralleling the notion of degrees of cooperation in the IPD, 
we will say that a stable populational state supports z degrees of a;-cooperation (j > 2) if 
z is the limiting proportion of moves of a; as the number of periods in the game goes to 
infinity. 

Given these definitions, the following result subsumes Theorem 1. 


24 There must be such an i by virtue of the fact that there is a punishment action a; such 
that v(am,@m) > max v(k,a;), which implies that v(am,@m) > v(a1, a1). 
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THEOREM 1*. An evolutionarily stable population state in ecologies of a repeated gener- 
alized game of cooperation with norm-like strategies can support any positive degree of 
a;-cooperation when 6 is sufficiently high. 


Proof: see the Appendix. 


Theorem 1* implies that any norm other than the completely noncooperative one can be 
stable under all evolutionary processes. For example, consider the simple coordination game 
of figure 4. 
[Figure 4 about here] 

Consider a CONFORMITY-like norm that prescribes the following toward friends: play a2 
in periods 100, 200, ..., and in all other periods play a,. Toward foes, the norm requires a 
play of a; forever. The average per period payoff that this strategy generates when it plays 
itself is 1.01; this is not very good, but the native will ensure that anyone who deviates 
from the code will get arbitrarily close to 1.00, for sufficiently high 6. Thus the native can 
enforce its prescription, and it will be unbeatable for sufficiently small e. 

Hence it is generally possible for unbeatable norms to generate payoffs that are arbi- 
trarily close to the most inefficient symmetric payoff. Again, however, a meaningful and an 
important distinction can be made within this large set of evolutionarily stable norms. In 
particular, as in the case of the IPD, more cooperative (efficient) norms would be the most 
robust strategies, in the sense of requiring the smallest minimal stabilizing frequencies. The 
proofs of the two theorems (Theorem 2 and 3) which hold for the IPD extend automatically 
to the case of any repeated generalized game of cooperation. Hence we have the following 
two theorems which cover this much more general class of games. 


THEOREM 2*. In any repeated generalized game of cooperation with sufficiently high 6, 

the minimal frequency that would stabilize a strategy under any evolutionary process, is 
T-P 

T+R-2P' 


THEOREM 3*. In a repeated generalized game of cooperation with sufficiently high 6, strate- 
gies which are a,,-conformity-nice (where a,, is the action with the maximal symmetric 
payoff) and conformity-retaliatory are the most robust ones, i.e., as 6 goes to 1 they require 
the minimal frequency of TER OP to be stable under any evolutionary process. 


V. Conclusions and Extensions 

This paper has established that norms are essential for stabilizing cooperation under the 
full set of evolutionary dynamics. This result was not rigged: we did not decide to prove 
such a result and then work backwards to assumptions that would generate it. Instead, 
the importance of norm-like conduct, of paying attention to how one’s partner behaves 
toward third parties, simply fell out of the Boyd-Lorberbaum result, which showed that 
such attention was necessary if a native strategy were to be unbeatable. 

As with all formal work, the results of this paper depend on certain assumptions. Some 
of these can be relaxed without changing the theorems in any significant way. For example, 
preliminary investigations indicate that one could relax the assumption of pairwise interac- 
tions, assuming instead that players engage in m-person IPDs (m > 2). This would be an 
important generalization; as Taylor (1987) has argued, many collective action problems are 
not well-represented by the two person prisoner’s dilemma. 
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Relaxing the informational assumption of perfect monitoring would have a bigger im- 
pact on the results. Selten (1993) has shown that “trembles” eliminate neutral mutants in 
repeated games, which Boyd (1989) has shown allows bilateral (not norm-like) strategies to 
be invincible in the IPD. Hence in the presence of trembles, bilateral strategies as well as 
norm-like ones can be strongly stable under all evolutionary dynamics. However, other work 
has shown that even slightly imperfect monitoring can dramatically affect tournament out- 
comes and the evolutionary stability of strategies (Bendor, Kramer and Stout 1991; Bendor 
1993). Future research is required to investigate whether bilateral or norm-like strategies 
are Pareto-superior in the face of noise. 
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Appendix 


THEOREM 1. An evolutionarily stable population state in ecologies of the IPD with norm- 
like strategies can support any positive degree of cooperation when 6 is sufficiently high. 


Proof: Consider an infinite sequence consisting of 0’s and 1’s. Take the initial n 
elements of the sequence and denote by n(1) the number of 1’s among them. Any real 
number 0 < r < 1 can be represented (usually in more than one way) by the following limit: 
lim 


=). Take now a pure strategy 7 which cooperates only in periods corresponding to 


n 

the element “1” in the infinite series as long as its opponent j does the same in a game 
with 7 as well as in all other pairwise games in the ecology (i.e., if 7 is ecology-neutral with 
z); if 7 moves differently in any period of the game, 7 responds by defecting in all periods 
which follow. By the definition of 2, 1 supports r degree of cooperation when universal in 
the population. (We have previously proved that no strategy which supports r = 0 degree 
of cooperation is evolutionarily stable.) If r > 0 then a strategy i which supports r degree 
of cooperation has to cooperate when playing its clone in an infinite number of periods. If 
a strategy j is not ecology-neutral with 7 than j moves differently than i against some k in 
some period n of the game. By the definition of 1, from period n on, i will still cooperate 
with 2 in infinitely many periods while defecting with 7 in all moves. Thus for sufficiently 
high 6 we will have V(i,i) > V(j,7) which is a sufficient condition for 7 to be evolutionarily 
stable under all evolutionary processes. Q.E.D. 


THEOREM “1. An evolutionarily stable population state in ecologies of a repeated gener- 
alized game of cooperation with norm-like strategies can support any positive degree of 
a;-cooperation when 6 is sufficiently high. 


Proof: The same as that of Theorem 1. 


For the next theorem recall the following notation: T = maz;,;{v(a;,a;)}, R = v(a;, a;) 
is the payoff to the mutually cooperative action a; where aq; is defined, relative to the pun- 
ishment action a;, as any action such that there is an a; for which v(a;,a;) > max v(ax,a;). 


Denote finally P = max v(a,,a;). A generalized game of cooperation is any one-stage game 


for which there are actions a; and a; such that v(a;,a;) > max v(ax,@;) 


THEOREM 2. In IPDs with sufficiently high 6 the minimal frequency that would stabilize 
a strategy under any evolutionary process, is TERE 


Proof: Assume, by contradiction, that there is a strategy « with the minimal stabilizing 


frequency po = TER OP — €, where € > 0. Consider E = {(i, p9),(j,p1),(%,p2) : 5} where 


Po = TeRoP —e. Let 7 and k be such that after some initial trigger moves: 7 always 


defects with i and k and always cooperates with other j’s and k always defects with 7 and 
cooperates with j. For example, if i cooperates in the first period take 7 and k as follows: 
j defects in periods one and two (unconditionally), and then cooperates with all strategies 
which defected in the first two periods and defects unconditionally with all other strategies; 
k defects in period one and then cooperates unconditionally with all strategies that defected 
in period one and defects unconditionally otherwise. (A similar construction is possible when 
i defects in period one.) 

For a moment we do not assume anything about the frequencies of 7 and k in the 
population, other than, obviously, pp + p1 + p2 = 1. In such T: max lim V(i)(1 — 6) = 
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poR+mP + p2P and min lim V(j)(1 — 6) = poP +p, R + poT. For i to be stable under 
all evolutionary processes we need max lim V(2)(1 — 6) > min lim V(j)(1 — 4), i-e., poR + 
t poP > pP+ mR + mT. pi = € we can write this inequality as po > 
T-R 

We have assumed, however, that pp = — €, what gives us 
e< erp Ror- Since nothing was assumed about the value of €, we can clearly take ¢ 
small enough to get € > erin what contradicts i’s minimal stabilizing frequency being 
—e. Q.E.D. 


T-P 
T+R-2P 


THEOREM 2*. In any repeated generalized game of cooperation with sufficiently high 6, 


the minimal frequency that would stabilize a strategy under any evolutionary process, is 
T-P 
T+R-2P* 


Proof: The only point necessary to note for the proof this theorem is that the proof of 
Theorem 2 depends solely on: T > R > P. Given that these inequalities are guaranteed by 
the definition of the generalized game of cooperation, the proof of Thereom 2* is analogous 
to the proof of Theorem 2. 


THEOREM 3. In the IPD with sufficiently high 6 strategies which are conformity-nice and 
conformity-retaliatory are the most robust ones, i.e., as 6 goes to 1 they require the minimal 


frequency of oR L sp to be stable under any evolutionary process. 


Proof: Take any ecology E = {(i, po), (j1,P1),--- (Jn, PN); 5} in which ¢ is conformity-nice 
and conformity-retaliatory. Consider any jm, (m = 1,...,.N). We will examine the following 
two cases: (i) for each period n there is a period k, k'’> n, such that ¢ cooperates with j,, in 
period k; and, (ii) there exists a period k such that in each period n, n > k, i defects with 

Case (i). If (i) holds, then take any period k such that i cooperates with j, in period 


k +1. Since is retaliatory, we get VF (i, jt) = V¥ (ims Jt)» for all = 1,...V). 
Moreover, since for every n there is k > n such that 1 caayneneas with jm in period k, ‘there 
is an infinite series k,,k2,... such that for every k,, V*(i,j:) > V* "Gms jt). Consequently, 
V(t, jt) > Consider now: V(t) = poV(i, t) +nvVii, "+ PmV (i, jm) 
pnV(i,jn) and V(jm) = PoV(jmst) + (jms Ji) dm) Gens 


min[V (i) V(im)] = 


N 

min | poV (i, 4) — PmV(jms5m) + PmV (i; 5m) — PoV(jmsi) + pe(V(i,5e) — 

t=1 tim 

2 min [poV (2,7) PmV(jmsJm) + PmV jm) PoV (jm; 

since for all jz, V(t,jt) > V(jm,Jjt). Recall that we want to prove that i’s stabilizing 
frequency is FoR as § goes to 1, i.e., we want to show oe if po > FoR UP then 
V(t) > V(jm) “td ‘eed large 6. Note, however, that TR oR > 0.5, since T > R. 

Thus if po > To oP then po = 0.5 and so pm < po. Consider now 


min [poV (i,t) — PmV (ms 5m) + PmV jm) — PoV (jm; - 
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= ‘ 


Given that: (1) ¢ is conformity-nice (i.e., never defects with another i), V(i,t) > V(jm,Jjm); 
(2) V(i,jm) 2 V(jm,%), and (3) po > pm, we conclude that 


min [poV (2,7) — PmV(jmsjm) + PmV (i, jm) — PoV(jm;,%)] > 0. 
This finally yields V(t) > V(jm) for all values of § and completes the proof of Case (i). 
Case (ii). Consider, again, an arbitrary j, € T(m = 1,...,N). In Case (ii) there is a 
period k + 1 such that in all periods n, n > k, i defects with jm. Let’s decompose a pairwise 
payoff V into V = V¥+ V*~, ie., decompose the total payoff in each infinite pairwise game 


into the payoff after the first k periods: V*, and the continuation payoff in the remaining 


(infinite) part of the game: V*~. Consider the second part of the ecology (i.e., for V*~’s). 
In this part 7 defects with 7,, in all periods. Thus, 


min [V*~ (i) — V*"*(jm)] = 


t=1,t#m 


k N 


since 7 is conformity-nice and conformity-retaliatory. Moreover, 


N 
min | p(V*~ (i, jt) V*~ (jms 


t=1,t#m 


k 
min [V*~(i) = |(R- - P) 


t=1,t#m 


and given that R — P < T — P, this minimum is larger than 
6* 


And given that po > zyq2ap» min[V*~(i)—V*~(Jm)] 2 0. Considering now that lim V*~(;*) = 
lim V(j*) for any strategy j*, V(i) - V(jm) approaches 0 as 6 approaches 1, which is 


equivalent to saying that the minimal stabilizing frequency of 1 approaches ToR oa p: This 
completes the proof of Case (ii) and the theorem. Q.E.D. 


THEOREM 3*. In a repeated generalized game of cooperation with sufficiently high 6 strate- 
gies which are a;-conformity-nice and conformity-retaliatory are the most robust ones, i.e., 


as 6 goes to 1 they require the minimal frequency of TERP to be stable under any evo- 


lutionary process (the notation of payoffs (T,R,P) is as that used in the formulation of 
Theorem 2*). 


Proof: Again, given that the proof of Theorem 3 depends only on T > R > P, the proof 
of Theorem 3* goes through in precisely the same way. 
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TAXES, PROGRESSIVITY, AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN THE STATES 


This paper has two major purposes. The first is to use the U.S. states to analyze the 
effects of taxes on economic growth. In doing so, I examine two related propositions. The 
first of these is the claim (Dye 1980; Brace 1991) that taxes in general serve to inhibit 
economic growth. The other proposition is the supply-side theory (Wanniski 1989; Lindsey 
1990), popularized during the Reagan years. This theory suggests that progressive taxation 
is especially damaging to economic growth because it takes money out of the hands of those 
who are most likely to invest. 

In the course of performing this analysis, I also provide another piece in the puzzle 
concerning the economic autonomy of the states. Paul Brace (1991) claims that the states 
became increasingly autonomous during the early 1980’s. He suggests that this may be part 
of a trend; this would imply that state economic policy, including tax policy, is becoming 
more important in determining state economic outcomes. However, Hendrick and Garand 
(1991) find that national influences are becoming more important in determining state 
economic outcomes. In this paper, I make use of data from the 1985-1991 period to provide 
further insight into these competing claims. 


TAXES AND GROWTH 


The supply-side argument is fairly clear. Because investment is the key to economic 
growth, taxes on those who invest inhibit economic growth. This argument is intended for 
the national level, but it can be applied easily to the states. The problem is that while cross- 


national investment is no longer unusual, it represents a minority of investment. On the 
other hand, a great deal of U.S. investment crosses state boundaries. Therefore, even if the 
supply-side argument were right, it might not apply to the states. If a state decides to cut 
taxes on its wealthiest citizens so that they will invest, it will be dismayed to see most of that 
investment money leave the state. I would argue that states can maximize revenues by 
having progressive tax systems. Such systems put more money in the hands of the poorer 
citizens. They spend that money, almost all within the boundaries of the state. Thus, is 
difficult to believe that supply-side theory will be applicable to states (at least with regard to 
individuals). 

On the other hand, the general argument about taxes and growth may be more 
applicable at the state level. Berthoud (1992) argues that people and companies consider 
taxes in making location decisions. More generally, the claim is that taxes take money from 
the more efficient private sector and move it into the less efficient public sector (Wanniski 
1989, and many others). While it is difficult to imagine large numbers of people changing 
nationality over the level of taxes,' it is certainly plausible that taxes are a factor in 
migration decisions within the United States. If those who contribute the most to the 
economy are the ones who move on this basis, high state and local taxes should lead to lower 
rates of economic growth over time, even in per capita income. 

However, taxes may be only one factor. Individuals and corporations facing 
relocation decisions may also consider what they get for their tax money. If high taxes pay 
for good roads, a company may accept the tradeoff. If high taxes pay for good schools, 
individuals with children will almost certainly accept the tradeoff. Further, these 
"investment expenditures" (Jones 1990) will also increase productivity in a state, and, thus, 


they will increase incomes. These effects would suggest that high tax states could actually 
have higher rates of economic growth than their low tax counterparts. 


EMPIRICAL WORK 


The empirical work on taxes and growth shows mixed results. With regard to the 
overall level of taxes, Dye (1980) and Berthoud (1992) claim that taxes inhibit growth. 
McGuire (1993) suggests that the results are mixed, and that taxes inhibit growth only in 
unusual circumstances. Brace (1991) found no evidence to support the existence of a 
relationship between taxes and growth between 1968 and 1979. He does report, though, that 
taxes appear to inhibit growth during the period 1980-85. 

It is during that latter period that Brace claims state policies matter the most. If 
Brace has spotted the start of a trend in state economic autonomy, his finding about taxes and 
growth becomes more important. At any rate, the weight of evidence to this point seems to 
lean in the direction of the general claim that taxes inhibit growth. In the next section of the 
paper, I will discuss measurement problems associated with these studies and propose a way 
of taking a fresh look at the debate with new (and better) data. 

Before moving on, though, I should note that there is very little empirical work on 
the relationship between tax progressivity and economic growth, especially in the states. 
Perhaps some of this is due to the theoretical problems involved in extending the supply-side 
theory to the states. An additional problem, though, is the scarcity of year-to-year data on 
the progressivity of state and local tax systems. 


HOW SHOULD WE MEASURE THE IMPACT OF TAXES? 


Brace (1991) takes the usual approach to this problem. He uses a measure of annual 
per capita taxes, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States. There are a number 
of problems with this measure. First, it leads to a good deal of multicollinearity with the 
lagged income variable that is common in these studies.” This problem can be ameliorated 
if we express taxes as a percentage of income. That solution also helps with a second 
problem. A particular level of per capita taxation in a poor state (e.g., West Virginia) 
represents a far greater burden on the citizens than a similar amount in a wealthy state (e.g., 
Connecticut). Using percentages provides a more realistic measure. 

This measure also fails to consider exported taxes. States with large caches of 
minerals often collect large portions of their tax revenue from out-of-state companies. This 
leads to inflated figures for per capita taxes. For example, Alaska collected $269 in taxes 
for every $1000 of personal income in the state in 1984.2 Yet, McIntyre (1991) reports that 
the median Alaskan paid about 2.8% in state and local taxes in 1985. Brace notes (1991: 
313) that he has followed normal practice and excluded Alaska and Hawaii. This helps, but 
there are other states which produce similar problems. Most notable among these is 
Wyoming, which is generally a low-tax state. However, taxes on oil and gas paid by out-of- 
state companies (and consumers) help to produce a significant overestimate of Wyoming 
taxes. When we note that Wyoming had, by far, the lowest rate of economic growth of any 
state, during the period 1980-85 (the period for which Brace found an inverse relationship 
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between taxes and economic growth), this measurement problem becomes important. A 
measure that excludes exported taxes is needed to provide a clearer picture. 

Finally, most measures of state and local taxes exclude federal taxes.* While at first 
this seems axiomatic, there are reasons to consider variation in federal tax burdens from state 
to state. While states have only limited control over the amount of federal taxes paid by 
their citizens,° those taxes still affect the citizens in the same way as state and local taxes. 

If taxes inhibit growth, then states with citizens paying greater percentages of their income in 
federal taxes should see slower economic growth than other states. 

Fortunately, McIntyre (1991) provides data that meet help to meet those objections 
and also allow for the derivation of a measure of state and local tax progressivity. The 
McIntyre dataset provides a measure of the percentage of income spent on state and local 
taxes for a median family in each state (as well as for those at other income levels) for 1985 
and 1991. It excludes exported taxes, and, together with IRS data, it allows for the 
construction of a measure of taxes in a state that includes all state and local taxes, plus 
federal income tax.° 


DATA AND METHODS 


To recap, the major goal of this study was to provide further insight into the 
relationship between tax levels and tax progressivity, on the one hand, and economic growth, 
on the other hand. A related goal was to see how much influence states had _ over their 
own economic destinies in the most recent period. Therefore, my primary activity here was 
to model the determinants of 1991 per capita personal income (91INC) in the 48 contiguous 
states. I began by using 1985 per capita personal income (85INC) as a control variable. 
Other independent variables used as controls were similar to those employed by Brace. I 
controlled for regional variation in growth by calculating for each state, the average rate of 
growth from 1985 to 1991 for the other states in its census region (REGION).’ I controlled 
for the importance of the volatile defense sector by using a variable that measured per capita 
defense contracts as a percentage of 1985 income (DEFENSE). I would have used a similar 
approach for reliance on natural resources, but recent reports on this sector exclude some 
states for fear of identifying data for particular companies. As a proxy, I used the 
percentage of a state’s taxes that come from severance taxes (SEVERANCE). Following 
Brace again (though in slightly different form), I included measures of gubernatorial power 
(GUBPOW) (expected to have a positive relationship with growth) and legislative 
professionalism (LEGPROF), which is theorized to have a positive relationship with growth 
(Zeigler 1983). Finally, to allow for trends already in progress, I included a variable that 
measure a state’s growth in per capita income in the period just prior to the one under study 
(PREVGROW). This covered the period from 1980 to 1985. 

This covers the control variables. With respect to taxation, I included two measures. 
The first (AVGTAX) added the percentage of income paid in state and local taxes by a 
median taxpayer in a state to the percentage of income paid in federal income tax by state 
taxpayers. This measure was for the year 1985. I would have liked to have included a 
measure for the change in taxes from 1985 to 1991, but this raised problems of causality. 
States with low rates of growth sometimes raise taxes to balance their budgets. In that 
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instance, growth would drive taxes, instead of the reverse. Because of this, I thought it best 
to remove the change in taxes from consideration. 

The second tax variable related to the supply-side theory. This measured tax 
progressivity (TAXPROG) in a state during 1985. Derived from McIntyre (1991), it 
involved consideration of the ratios of tax burdens by citizens of different income strata. 
Higher measures were symptomatic of greater progressivity.* Supply-side theorists would 
suggest that this variable should show a negative relationship with the dependent variable. 

In order to allow for comparison with Brace’s findings for 1980-85, I created a 
similar OLS regression model with 85INC as the dependent variable. The independent 
variables were the same as for the other model, though the measures were taken from the 
appropriate time periods; i.e., the lagged dependent variable measured per capita income in 
1980 (80INC). The only exception to this rule was somewhat unfortunate; because of data 
availability, the tax measures were drawn from the end of the period under study (1985) 
rather than the beginning. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the analysis with 1991 income as the dependent variable. Clearly, the 
biggest factor in explaining 1991 income is 1985 income, but, for policy purposes, we are 
more interested in what cannot be explained by the lagged endogenous variable (or the other 
control variables). It should be noted that the regional variable was (as expected) positive 
(and significant for p<.01). Neither the defense nor the natural resource variables 
approached significance. The same was true for the trend variable. 


TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Turning to the political variables, the gubernatorial power variable showed the 
expected direction, and it was significant for p< .05. On the other hand, the legislative 
professionalism variable showed the was negative (though significant only for p<.10). This 
implies that professional legislatures were associated with slower rates of economic growth. 
I will return to those findings later. 

The tax variables were both positive (the opposite direction from that predicted by the 
theories discussed above), though neither was significant. About all I can say here is that I 
have produced no evidence to support either the claim that taxes inhibit growth or that taxes 
on the wealthy inhibit growth. 

Table 2 shows the results of the regression with 1985 income as the dependent 
variable. This table shows similar results for the lagged endogenous variable and for the 
regional variable. Once again, the trend variable is positive, but not significant. The table 
also serves to support Brace’s findings regarding reliance on defense contracts and mineral 
extraction. My results suggest that, during the early 1980’s, states that relied on the defense 
industry prospered (most likely from the Reagan buildup). They also suggest that states that 
relied on mineral extraction suffered (most likely from the drop in oil prices). Both of these 
findings are significant for p< .05. 


= 
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TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


The results for the two institutional variables were far less impressive for this period. 
The gubernatorial power variable again showed a positive sign, but the t-ratio was only 0.13. 
The legislative professionalism variable had a negative sign, and it, too was not significant. 
These findings differ from my results for the later period, and they differ from Brace’s 
results for the same period. 

Finally, the average tax variable was again positive (but not significant), and the tax 
progressivity variable was negative and not significant. Again, there is little evidence to 
support the theories that suggest that taxes (either in general or on the wealthy) inhibit 
economic growth.? 

My results also speak to the question of state economic determinism. A bivariate 
regression of 91INC on 85INC produces an adjusted R? of .943. Adding the region variable 
explains about 26% of the remaining variation. Adding all the other variables in Table 1 
explains about 10% of the remaining variation. 

If we examine the preceding period, the lagged endogenous variable explains 82.6% 
of the variation in the dependent variable. Adding the region variable explains about 35% of 
the remaining variation. Adding all the other variables in Table 2 explains about 30% of the 
remaining variation. 

While comparisons along these lines are not strictly proper,’® these figures provide 
the strong suggestion that national and regional factors had more influence in the 1985-91 


period than in the 1980-85 period. This would imply the lack of a trend toward greater state 
economic autonomy; it would support the position taken by Hendrick and Garand (1991) 
rather than the one taken by Brace (1991). 


CONCLUSION 


The results that I have reported here provide no evidence to support the contention 
that taxes, either in general or on the wealthy, inhibit economic growth in the states. Indeed, 
my results from the most recent period suggest the opposite conclusion (though not with 
statistical significance). Until we can see consistent results over several time periods one 
way or another, it might be prudent to assume that the effects of taxes and spending roughly 
balance one another with respect to economic growth in the states. 

It is useful to remember that the states were a weak case for the supply-side theory, 
because of the ability of the wealthy to export investments to other states. If the theory had 
been supported there, that would be a major coup for its proponents. On the other hand, this 
was a strong case for the general relationship between taxes and growth. This is because the 
states provide the opportunity for migration which, at the national level, is difficult for 
companies, and virtually non-existent for individuals. The fact that state level data doesn’t 
support the theory is therefore a serious blow to that theory. 

Finally, while my results support the notion that state economies are becoming less 
autonomous, I would suggest that examination of another ten years or so is in order before 
we accept that conclusion. The fun part of this is that just as we reach a conclusion in this 
fashion, it is quite possible that a trend will reverse. 
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NOTES 


1. This does happen in extreme cases. For example, German tennis stars often maintain tax 
homes in Monaco to avoid high German income tax rates. 


2. For example, for 1985, the Pearson’s r for the correlation between per capita income and 
per capita taxes was .79. 


3. This figure is calculated from data in the Statistical Abstract of the United States (1987: 
260). 


4. Brace describes his measure as, "total annual per capita taxes" (1991: 314). I believe he 
includes all state and local taxes, but I am not sure. It is possible that his measure includes 
federal taxes as well; it is also possible that his measure includes only state taxes (not local 
ones). 


5. The 1986 tax changes give states some control over this through the mix of state and 
local taxes. States can decrease the federal income tax burdens of their citizens by increasing 


the proportion of deductible taxes (most state and local income taxes and property taxes) 
relative to non-deductible taxes. 


6. While a comprehensive measure of federal tax burden by state would be better, available 

versions of such measures are tainted by exported taxes. While the federal income tax makes 
up only about half of federal tax revenues, it appears to account for most of the state-to-state 
variation in federal tax burden. 


7. This procedure was similar to Brace’s dummy variable approach, but it only used one 
degree of freedom (instead of eight). 


8. More accurately, higher levels for this measure showed less tax regressivity, as most 
states have highly regressive tax systems. Readers interested in the derivation of this 
measure may contact the author. 


9. Durbin’s h test on the model in Table 2 suggests the likelihood of autocorrelation due to 
the presence of a lagged endogenous variable. This would imply a distinct possibility that 
the standard errors of some of the other variables are underestimated. This would be a 
problem if the results had shown significant relationships between those variables and the 


} 


dependent variable. As it is, it simply makes it less likely that taxes affected growth during 
the early 1980’s. 


10. This is especially true considering that the analysis for 1980-85 only contains 47 states. 
North Dakota is excluded because of some missing data. 
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Table 1: 1991 Per Capita Personal Income (91INC): 


85INC 1.30 
(0.06)*** 


REGION 87.8 
Gra 


AVGTAX 7.40 
(6.67) 


TAXPROG 413 
(578) 


SEVERANCE -11.1 
(13.6) 


DEFENSE -300 
(378) 


PREVGROW 827 
(1529) 


GUBPOW 54.0 
(30.0)** 


LEGPROF -1.26 
(0.74)* 


Constant -5862 


R? (adjusted for degrees of freedom) = .962 
Durbin’s h = 1.51 


The first figure for each variable is the unstandardized regression coefficient. The second 
figure (in parentheses) is the standard error of the coefficient. 


* = significant for p< .10. 
** = significant for p< .05. 
*** = significant for p< .01. 


Table 2: 1985 Per Capita Personal Income (85INC): 


80INC 1.33 
(0.09)*** 


REGION 48.0 


AVGTAX 6.17 
(7.01) 


TAXPROG -25.6 
(603) 


SEVERANCE -43.5 
(17.4)** 


DEFENSE 1171 
(491)** 


PREVGROW 138 
(947) 


GUBPOW 3.90 
(30.6) 


LEGPROF -0.10 
(0.79) 


Constant -2909 


R? (adjusted for degrees of freedom) = .920 
Durbin’s h = 3.27 


The first figure for each variable is the unstandardized regression coefficient. The second 
figure (in parentheses) is the standard error of the coefficient. 


* = significant for p< .10. 
** = significant for p< .05. 
*** = significant for p<.01. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the determinants of successful mediation in 
international relations. It utilizes a theoretical framework and 
systematic empirical analysis to evaluate the factors that affect 
mediation outcome. The analysis is based on an original data set 
containing 241 disputes post-World War II that resulted in 921 
mediation efforts. Through bivariate and multivariate techniques 
key factors associated with successful mediation are identified. 
Path analysis suggests a model featuring the prior relations of 
the mediator and the disputing parties and the nature of mediation 
strategy as the key variables to understanding effective mediation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a recent comprehensive review on conflict and conflict 
resolution, Morton Deutsch, who has done so much to enhance 
our understanding of the field, identifies three areas of 
research which should be given the highest priority (Deutsch, 
1991). Investigating the conditions under which different 
forms of third party intervention are effective, is one of 
those high priority areas. In this paper we propose to go some 
way toward meeting this challenge by offering theoretical 
insights and empirical evidence, and undertaking a systematic 
analysis which, we believe, can help scholars to construct better 
theories of mediation, and practitioners to have a broader and 
more relevant basis of knowledge. 


Although mediation is the most common form of third party 
intervention in international disputes, and even though it is 
becoming an increasingly more popular approach in personal, labor 
or international disputes, its systematic study is of relatively 
recent vintage. For far too long studies on mediation have been 
notable mainly for their descriptive or idiographic qualities. 
Practitioners of mediation were all too happy to preserve its 
aura of mystery or secrecy, and scholars of mediation did not 
feel that the process merited, or lent itself to, a systematic 
analysis. William Simkin, a noted scholar and practitioner of 
mediation exemplifies aspects of this approach when he comments 
that "the variables (in mediation) are so many that it would be 
an exercise in futility to describe typical mediator behavior 
with respect to sequence, timing, or the use or non-use of the 
various functions theoretically available" (Simkin, 1963: 118). 
We are convinced that such an exercise would be anything but 
futile, and it is precisely what Simkin cautions us against that 
we propose to do here. 


ON INTERNATIONAL MEDIATION 


Mediation, or the practice of third party intervention in 
conflict, is as old as conflict itself. It is a form of 

conflict management with a rich tradition in both Western and 
non-Western societies (Gulliver, 1979; Roberts, 1979). It is 
used in disputes as diverse as personal, family, public, 
environmental and international. As a form of third party 
intervention mediation is best seen not as some exogenous input, 
but as an extension of the parties' own bargaining and 
negotiation efforts (Schelling, 1960; Stevens, 1963; Wall, 1981). 


Mediation does not denote a single process, or a discrete 
activity; rather it signifies a continuous set of related 
activities ranging from fairly passive to the very active. Its 
nature, form and specific manifestation will be determined not 
just by who the mediator is and what he/she does, but by the 
context and structure of the parties' experience of conflict and 
their own negotiation efforts. Mediation, thus, shapes the 
context and characteristics, alters the perception of 
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alternatives available to the parties of a dispute, and is, to a 
large extent, shaped by that very context and the parties involved. 
Mediation is both adaptive and responsive. It reflects different 
problems, different parties and different situations. Herein we 
find its strengths and limitations. 


Most definitions of mediation capture one or two aspects of this 
complex reality by (a) identifying what mediators do, or hope 

to achieve, (b) distinguishing between mediation and other 
related processes (e.g. arbitration), or (c) highlighting 
mediators' attributes ( e.g. Young, 1967; Cormick, 1980; 
Mitchell, 1981; Folberg and Taylor, 1984; Moore, 1986). 
Recognising the myriad forms mediation may take, we wish to define 
it here broadly as "a process of conflict management related 

to but distinct from the parties' own efforts, whereby an 
outsider or third party, be it an individual, group or a 

state, offers assistance to parties in conflict, without 
resorting to physical force or the rule of law, in order to 
change or influence their perceptions or behavior" (Bercovitch, 
1992:7). This definition, broad though it may be, gives 

context and focus to our approach in recognizing that a 

mediation relationship involves (a) a mediation, (b) conflict 
parties, (c) a conflict situation, and (d) the mediation 

process. Our basic proposition is that the interaction of these 
elements determines the nature, quality and effectiveness of any 
mediation effort. 


DESCRIPTIVE, NORMATIVE AND PRESCRIPTIVE 
STUDIES OF MEDIATION 


How, the, can we study an important process where practice has 
moved so far ahead of theory? In their influential study on 
decision-making, Bell, Raiffa and Tversky (1989) divide social 
theories of behavior into three types: descriptive, prescriptive 
and normative. Descriptive theories purport to explain and 
analyze how actors behave in real situations. Such theories study 
for instance, conflict behavior, using various social science 
methods, without attempting to modify a conflict or moralize 
about it. Normative theories deal with how rational, 
Super-intelligent actors should ideally think and act in 

social situations through the careful construction of formal 
models (e.g. game-theoretic modelling). Prescriptive theories 
are essentially advisory and are concerned with how actors, with 
different capabilities, needs and objectives, should believe to 
reach better decisions or make better choices (see R. Fisher, 
1978 and Fisher and Ury, 1981). 


The three categories of theories offer different models of 
behavior using different criteria and their efficacy or 
relevance can be evaluated along different dimensions. 
Empirical theories are evaluated by their validity, or the 
extent to which they correspond to observed behavior. 
Normative theories are evaluated by their internal 
consistency. And prescriptive theories are evaluated by their 
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pragmatic ability to help actors in conflict resolve their 
dilemmas. 


Although many scholars of conflict resolution and mediation 
have adopted a normative or prescriptive mode, our concern 
throughout is with descriptive - or empirical - theories of 
mediation. In particular we wish "to move from the unique to the 
general and consider classes of events and types of entities: and 
search for patterns of associations between these classes" 
(Zinnes, 1976:2). This may seem like a tall order, but it is 
precisely what is required if we are to begin to understand the 
conditions for effective mediation. 


Empirical theories of international mediation have been 
pursued along several paths, of which the most important have 
been (a) the case-study (or historical) approach, (b) 
observational and interviewing approaches, (c) experimental 
approaches, and (d) the systematic contingency approach. Let 
us look at each briefly. 


Case-Study Approaches: Much of the early work on international 
mediation was addressed to a detailed description of a 
particular case. Sometimes such descriptions would illuminate 
theoretical points: often they did not. Ott (1972), and 
Harbottle (1980) in their papers, and Touval and Zartman 

(1985) and Mitchell and Webb (1991) in their edited volumes 
offer considerab!e insights into the dynamics and performance 
of mediation in specific cases. 


The main difficulty we have with the case-study approach is 
that if the level of description is high, the theoretical 
content will have to be reduced. If the level of description 
is low, we may well gain the impression that the case studied 
was chosen selectively because its denouement suited some 
preconceived theoretical notions. Either way the case study 
approach, with its inevitable emphasis on uniqueness and its 
abhorrence of generalizations and broader trends, can not take 
us very far toward a proper understanding of international 
mediation. 


Observations and Interviews: Another approach to the study of 
mediation entails the use of systematic observations of 
mediation or interviews of mediators and participants. 
Landsberger (1955) and Bercovitch (1984) use the categories of 
behavior Bales Interaction Process Analysis (1950) to observe 
sequencing of events in interpersonal and international 
mediation. Douglas (1962) and Kolb (1983) use ethnographic 
methods of observations to study labor mediation. These studies 
have yielded many useful findings, but their emphasis, of 
necessity, has been on few cases of mediation only. 


Questioning mediators after the mediation event is a relatively 
straightforward and inexpensive method. Significant information 
can be elicited from disputants or mediators. Differences 
between successful and unsuccessful mediation can be explored in 
some depth, and mediators' perceptions of the impact of various 
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strategies and tactics can be assessed. Bercovitch (1984), 
Carnevale & Pegnetter (1985), McEwen & Maiman (1989) and Wall & 
Rude (1989) all utilize survey techniques or personal 
questionnaires to test the effects of situational variables on 
mediation. 


This tradition of research deals with actual settings, actual 
parties and actual practitioners of mediation. It can offer 
significant insights on large numbers of cases. Its major 
shortcoming, though, is that it relies too much on the 
respondents' retrospective powers of perception and 
evaluation. These may not necessarily reflect reality 
accurately, and may in fact often be used to make false 
attributions or biased justifications. 


Experimental Approaches: The third empirical tradition -with 
strong theoretical roots - is that of conducting research on 
mediation in laboratory or simulated experiments. Experimental 
approaches are designed to test hypotheses concerning 
mediators' and disputants' preferences or behavior. The 
experimental approach allows for complete control over the 
setting, the situation, or the scripted scenario. It has a 
rich and fruitful history in the study of conflict management 
and mediation. Bartunek et al. (1975), Rubin (1980) and 
Carnevale et al. (1988), for instance, use the experimental 
approach to predict the way disputants react to different 
mediation strategies. 


The experimental approach can deal with a large number of 
cases, but it is truly removed from the 'real world' of 
mediation. It is predicated on role playing, artificial 
scenarios and controlled circumstances. The approach may offer 
fascinating insights, but we should be very wary of 
transferring its findings to the 'real' and highly complex 
world of international mediation. 


Clearly, we need to develop a more satisfactory approach, an 
approach that measures up to the requirements of scientific 
research and the need to study international mediation in 
Situ. We believe that the approach we advocate - the 
systematic empirical approach - meets these important 
criteria. 


THE SYSTEMATIC EMPIRICAL APPROACH 


The systematic empirical approach is predicated on the 
assumption that the primary objective of scholars of mediation 
is the formulation and testing of theories regarding 
successful or unsuccessful mediations. The results, hopefully, 
can been seen as both reliable and replicable. 


Epistemologically, we see our efforts as related to the 
Correlates of War Project (Singer and Small, 1972; Small and 
Singer, 1982) which spawned literally hundreds of studies on 
questions of war and peace. We too wish to describe and 
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explain an important international phenomenon - that of 
mediation - and to do so using explicit criteria, drawn from 
the real world of international relations, a data set, 
reproducible procedures and an empirically plausible model. 
With such tools we, and others, can inch our way forward 
toward the emergence of a valid theory of mediation. 


Most of the research on mediation attempts to evaluate the 
conditions under which it is successful and to identify 
specific behaviors that are conducive to success. This is as 

it should be. The long-term goal of mediation research is to 
explain or influence outcomes. Underdal's statement, referring 
particularly to negotiation, is just as relevant to our study 
of mediation. He notes that "if we consider the study of 
negotiation as one field of research, the outcome appears to 

be the ultimate dependent variable of the underlying model" 
(Underdal, 1991: 100). Stated broadly, our purpose here is to 
understand the outcomes of international mediation. More 
specifically, we propose to identify, from amongst a host of 
variables and influences which the literature suggests affects a 
mediation relationship, those variables which have the greatest 
impact on mediation outcomes. 


SUCCESSFUL MEDIATION: THE THEORY 

Earlier studies of international mediation (e.g. Frei, 1976; 
Touval, 1982; Young, 1967) identified a few key variables which 
affect mediation outcomes. The circumstances of the dispute and 
the identity and qualities of a mediator were often cited as 
being crucial requisites for successful mediation. Using this 
typology the circumstances of the dispute related to such 
variables as the nature of the disputed issues, the environment 
of mediation and its timing, while the mediator's identity and 
qualities highlighted the importance of mediator impartiality in 
achieving successful outcomes. 


This is a useful start, but far too static in its time frame 
(i.e. it only studies the 'moment of mediation") and too one- 
dimensional in its focus (i.e. it ignores the parties, their 
previous relation, their relation with the mediator). We wish to 
extend this typology and suggest that mediation outcomes, just 
like negotiation outcomes, are affected by four broad categories 
of variables: variables pertaining to (a) the kind of dispute, 

(b) the identity of the parties involved, (c) the attributes of a 
mediator, and (d) the choice of mediation strategy. These 
categories encompass the entire spectrum of a mediation 
relationship as indicated by our definition of mediation above. 


To study the impact of these factors we utilize a framework, 
which we refer to as the contingency framework. The gist of the 
framework is that regards mediation outcomes (however defined) 
are contingent on a set of independent contextual and 

process variables, each of which can be operationalized and 
examined for its independent or interactive effect on outcome. 
The framework is presented below in figure l. 
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This framework, first used by Bercovitch (1986) and Bercovitch et 
al. (1991) builds on comparable models that can be found in Wall 
(1981) and Raymond and Kegley (1985). The framework highlights a 
feature that is central to our analysis; namely, mediation is an 
adaptive process (Bercovitch, 1992) and what mediators can do, or 
do do, in any particular dispute is affected not just by who they 
are, or what attributes they possess, but also by who the parties 
are, their previous relationship, and the kind of dispute they 
are currently pursuing. 


The Kind of Dispute: The kind of dispute the parties are engaged 
in precedes the initiation of mediation and affects its outcomes 
through the two clusters of issues in dispute and dispute 
intensity. 


Issues in dispute are the basic cause of a conflict. When issues 
at stake are vital or important to one or both parties, there 
will be little room for latitude in conflict management and only 
a small chance that mediation will succeed (Touval, 1982; Young, 
1967). If we can go beyond this statement and divide issues in 
dispute into issues of security, territory, ideology and 
independence, can we suggest how each class of issues will impact 
on mediation? Young (1967) and Ott (1972) claim that issues of 
security are very difficult to mediate, while Frei (1976) and 
Bercovitch (1986) find that issues of ideology and independence 
are inversely related to successful mediation outcomes. The 
first hypothesis we wish to examine states that there are dispute 
issues which are clearly more amenable to mediation than others, 
and that these issues are generally tangible and divisible. 


The literature also suggests that dispute intensity is an 
important factor predictive of mediation outcomes - though 
whether it is related directly or inversely to successful 
outcomes remains unclear. Burton (1968), Jackson (1972), Young 
(1967), Frei (1976) and Wall (1981) believe that intense disputes 
provide more opportunities for successful mediation (if only 
because the parties are aware of the high cost of their dispute). 
Others argue that high dispute intensity actually with its 
associated polarization and entrenched positions worsens the 
chances of successful mediation (e.g. Kerr, 1954; Modelski, 1964; 
Bercovitch, 1986). The second hypothesis we wish to examine 
derives from these contradictory opinions and states that low 
intensity disputes are more amenable to mediation than high 
intensity disputes. 


Another feature of a dispute is its duration and its relation to 
the initiation of mediation efforts. Clearly mediation should 
take place at a ‘propitious’ moment, but how exactly can we 
recognize such a moment? 


Some scholars suggest that mediation should be attempted early in 
the dispute (e.g. Clause, 1971; Edmead, 1971) before disputants 
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become entrapped in a escalating conflict. Others (e.g. Ott, 
1972; Pruitt, 1981) suggest that mediation will be more effective 
if it is attempted once a conflict has gone on for some time and 
the parties' own conflict management efforts have failed. As a 
working hypothesis we wish to suggest that mediation will be more 
successful if initiated later (as defined on some temporal 
dimension) rather than earlier in a dispute. 


Nature of Parties: Two categories of variables affecting mediation 
outcomes may be identified here; variables pertaining to the 
characteristics of each party, and variables pertaining to their 
relationship. 


Traditionally, the parties motivation to negotiate and reach a 
settlement is described as one of the most important factors 
affecting mediation. Clearly, a commitment to mediation and a 
strong motivation to settle a dispute, will increase the 
effectiveness of the process. Other factors though, should also be 
taken into account. 


The degree of internal homogeneity of a party (in our case a state) 
may well affect the course and outcome of mediation. Frei (1976), 
Bercovitch (1986) and Kressel & Pruitt (1989) all assert that the 
absence of internal discord is an important prerequisite for 
mediation success. On this basis we hypothesize that disputes 
where the states involved have little or no internal discord or 
opposition, will be more amenable to mediation and more likely to 
be successfully mediated. 


We have also witnessed recently a large body of theoretical writing 
(much of it is ably reviewed by Dixon, 1993) arguing that a 
democratic political structure inhibits war involvement. 
Pluralistic, multiparty states, it seems, refrain from going to war 
with one another. We wish to extend the theoretical logic of this 
argument and claim that democratic, or multiparty states, will be 
more prepared to adopt a conciliatory stance in their conflict 
management efforts, will be more amenable to accept mediation, and 
have a higher rate of successful mediation that other regime types. 


The relative power position of a state vis-a-vis the other states 
in dispute is another important factor which may affect mediation 
outcomes. Frei (1976) and Bercovitch (1986) argue that small or 
medium powers rather than large ones are more likely to accept and 
pursue mediation. 


There is also a widespread agreement in the literature that the 
chances of successful mediation are inversely related to the degree 
of power parity between the disputants (e.g. see Frei, 1976; Ott, 
1972; Young, 1967; Moore, 1986). We will test this hypothesis to 
confirm the impact that the relative power of the disputants has on 
mediation outcomes. 


Two other factors worth examining concern the disputants' previous 
relations and the nature of their political alignment. We can 
expect states with a previous history of friendly relations to be 
more willing to accept and pursue mediation, than states whose 
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previous interactions had been mainly hostile and negative. 
Similarly we can expect states from the same political bloc to 
respond more positively to mediation than states from opposing 
blocs. We will test both these statements. 


Nature of Mediator: What, then, of the mediator and his/her choice 
of behavior? Do those factors bear on the success or failure of 
mediation? Some scholars (e.g. Young, 1967; Wall & Lagneia, 1993) 
identify a mediator as the major factor whose presence alone can 
affect the parties" behavior and influence their conflict outcome. 
Others (e.g. Ott, 1972; Harbottle, 1979) play down the importance 
of the personal element in mediation. 


Where mediators have been considered influential to the outcome, a 
number of attributes have been suggested as desirable. Some of 
these, cited by mediators themselves, include skill, energy, 
credibility, confidence, authority, intelligence etc. Most of 
these attributes are clearly subjective and inappropriate for 
empirical investigation. 


Another quality often cited as an important prerequisite is that of 
impartiality (Edmead, 1971; Frei, 1976). Here we propose to 
examine the impact of impartiality by looking at mediators from the 
same political bloc as the parties v. mediators from other blocs, 
and designating the former as impartial. 


Impartiality to us is an aspect of the overall relationship 
between a mediator and the disputants. A mediator is accepted by 
disputants because of his/her past, or perceived, future relations 
with each party (Touval & Zartman, 1985). Where this relationship 
is one of mutual identity of interests and political 
interdependence, mediators' influence on outcome is enhanced 
considerably. Knowledge of, and trust in, the mediator encourage 
and facilitate effective mediation. 


Another aspect of impartiality may well relate to the actor(s) 
initiating mediation. If both disputants want to initiate a 
mediation process and invite an acceptable mediator, the mediator 
would presumably be a political actor who met their requirement of 
impartiality. If a mediator initiates the process, or urges the 
parties to do so, he/she may be perceived as less than totally 
impartial, and thus be less likely to mediate successfully. A 
joint request for mediation can be hypothesized as being linked to 
successful outcomes. 


Mediation strategy: Mediators may adopt different strategies and 
use a wide variety of techniques. Mediators' strategies and their 
specific techniques, and the way they are utilized, can alter the 
disputants' perceptions, communication and behavior. Little 
wonder, then, that this factor has been cited by scholars as being 
crucial to the success or failure of mediation (e.g. Kochan & Jick, 
1978; Touval, 1982). 


Mediators' strategies and techniques can be conceptualized in a 
number of ways (e.g. Kolb, 1983; Carnevale, 1986). Here we propose 
to use the classification of strategies suggested by Touval & 
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Zartman (1985). Their taxonomy identifies mediators' strategies 
along a continuum ranging from low to high levels of involvement. 
Three specific strategies are put forward; communication- 
facilitation; procedural and directive. Communication strategies 
describe mediation behavior at the low end of the intervention 
spectrum, and refer to such specific tactics as channelling 
information, developing rapport, clarifying communication, etc. 
Procedural strategies allow the mediator to exert some control over 
the mediation process through a determination of the meeting site, 
agenda, number of issues, and control of publicity and information. 
Directive strategies denote the most active form of intervention 
and are usually expressed through such tactics as rewarding for 
concession, offering suggestions, guaranteeing compliance, 
"contriving' a solution, etc. 


While some scholars (e.g. Burton, 1969) stress the importance of 
communicational strategies, most studies (e.g. Young, 1972; Zartman 
& Touval, 1985; Bercovitch, 1992) consider the use of directive 
strategies to be more effective. Mediation does, after all, 
operate within a system of social relations in which the disputants 
- and the mediator - engage in various aspects of social influence. 
To be successful in sauch a system requires leverage, resources and 
the employment of directive strategies. Our working hypothesis 
therefore links mediation strategy to successful outcomes and 
states that directive mediation strategies are more likely to 
produce a successful outcome than other strategies. 


OVERVIEW OF THE DATA SET 


A large number of studies have addressed the problem of 
identifying and classifying international disputes. Some of 

the best efforts are summarized in Small and Singer (1982), 

Maoz (1982) and Cioffi-Revilla (1990). Here we have decided to 
build on, but extend considerably these earlier studies. Thus, we 
were able to generate and compile our own data set of international 
disputes. 


We chose to concentrate on the period 1945-92. For operational 
purposes an international dispute is defined, as in the COW 
studies, as a conflict involving at least one state, entailing the 
use, Or explicit threat of force. A comprehensive scan of two 
major contemporary press sources, Keesings Archives and the New 
York Times (Index) for countries and disputes entries, yielded 241 
international disputes that met our criteria for inclusion. Not 
surprisingly, most of the disputes took place in regions where 
nations were struggling for statehood such as the Middle East (37 
percent) and Africa (27 percent). Figure 2 shows the regional 
distribution of post war disputes. 
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Each of the 241 disputes was then examined in depth, using 
event data sources, to ascertain whether or not mediation had 
taken place. By mediation we mean here the reporting of formal 
or institutionalized non-coercive intervention by an outsider 
(an individual, a state or an organization) in order to help 
the parties with their dispute. Some disputes were not 
mediated at all, others experienced one mediation effort, 
several experienced a few mediation efforts, and a few are 
distinguished by multiple mediation attempts. Disputes 
centered in Lebanon produced 83 mediation efforts between 1975 
and 1992! The overall number of mediation attempts is 

921 cases. These are out units of analysis. 


It is not uncommon for observers of a dispute to disagree 
about whether a specific outcome is, or is not, the result of 
mediation. The parties to a dispute may have different 
perceptions of the outcome. The mediator may have his/her own 
ideas of how successful the mediation efforts have been. 
Furthermore, outcomes that appear successful at one point, may 
appear less so with the passage of time. 


To get around some of these problems we have operationalized the 
concept of outcomes by identifying five possible mediation outcomes 
and modifying Haas's index of success (1986). We focus solely on 
the consequential impact of mediation on the parties' observed 
behavior. Thus, a dispute is fully settled when mediation results 
in a formal agreement and a settlement of all 

substantive issues in contention. Disputes are partially 

settled when mediation does not produce a formal agreement on 


all substantive issues. Mediation may also lead only to a 
ceasefire and cessation of open hostilities. It may, of 
course, have no impact on the parties' behavior -- in which 
case it is unsuccessful and the dispute continues. Or it may 
only be offered but not actually undertaken. Table 1 presents 
the outcomes of each of the mediation efforts in our data set. 


In 13 percent of the cases offers to mediate were refused, 
while in 9 percent mediation was never pursued. In 44 percent 
of the cases mediation efforts were unsuccessful. Some measure 
of success, either in the form of a ceasefire, a partial 
resolution, or a full settlement, was achieved in nearly 34 
percent of the mediation cases. The relativities between 
success and failure are a reflection of our very strict 
criteria of what constitutes successful mediation. Many 
scholars would legitimately claim that the mere involvement of 
a mediator in any dispute would have brought about some change 
in the parties' attitudes, values, perceptions or quality of 
information (Cf. Frei, 1976). This can certainly be construed 
as success. We have chosen to tighten the criterion of success 
considerably and classify success in terms of observed behavioral 
changes only. 
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CORRELATES OF MEDIATION 


This study focuses upon disputes in which a clear cut outcome 
-- either a success or a failure -- resulted from a mediation 
attempt.(1) In the first instance, we explore the simple 
bivariate correlates of mediation outcome. (2) Subsequently, we 
submit our results to a detailed multivariate analysis in 
search for a model that best fits the data. 


BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


Our investigation initially identifies several variables that 
are not related to mediation outcomes.(3) Specifically, success 
(or failure) is neither affected by the length of time that 
each party has been an actor in the international system nor 
the number of parties involved in the dispute. The specific 
issues precipitating the dispute are not related to mediation 
outcome. Furthermore, mediation outcome is not associated with 
the rank and identity of the mediator. 

Moving in a more positive direction, Table 2 presents the 
correlates of mediation efforts. The bivariate relationships 
(gamma or Yule's Q) reported indicate that several variables 
are associated with successful mediation. (4) They are drawn from 
our conceptual framework which includes the actual strategy 
pursued by the mediator and several features pertaining to the 
conflictual parties, the dispute itself, and the mediator. 


Looking first at mediators' strategies, we note that a successful 
outcome is more likely to occur if a mediator employs a directive 
or procedural strategy, rather than a communications - facilitation 
strategy. Nearly 52 percent of the disputes mediated in this 
manner achieved a successful outcome -- some 19 percent higher than 
the success rate obtained when mediators utilized the least active 
strategy. 


Turning now to the disputing parties, we find that a dispute is 
more likely to be resolved if both states have multiparty regimes 
(54.7 percent success rate); if the internal polities of both 
states are homogeneous (59.5 percent success rate); if both parties 
had amicable relations prior to their dispute (65.4 percent success 
rate); if both are aligned in the same bloc (57.4 

percent success); and if at least one of the parties is not 

among the most powerful of countries. (5) 


Regarding the dispute itself, disputes of a relatively short 
(eight months or less) duration are somewhat more amenable to 
mediation than disputes that have gone on for a longer period. 
About 54 percent of disputes with 200 or fewer fatalities 
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were successfully mediated. Disputes resulting in higher 
fatalities are more difficult to mediate. 


Five mediator-related characteristics have a significant impact on 
the mediation process. Success is nearly 25 percent more likely 
(62.3 percent versus 35.2 percent) if both disputants are in the 
same bloc as the mediator. The longer the dispute persists 

before an initial attempt is made to mediate, the smaller 

(nearly 9 percent) the chances of reaching a successful 

outcome. Mediation efforts conducted on neutral grounds have a 

51 percent chance of being effective, whereas mediation that 

is undertaken on the territory of one of the disputing 

parties has only a 10 percent success rate. Persistence by the 
mediator pays off, for disputes in which there have been 

at least three prior attempts to reach a settlement are 

slightly more likely to be settled than those with fewer 
mediation efforts. Finally, mediation initiated by both 
disputants or by a regional organization are 13.5 percent more 
conducive to a successful outcome than mediation initiated by one 
party alone or the mediator. 


In short, the zero-order coefficients presented in Table 2 

confirm that several factors suggested by our framework are 
prerequisites for successful mediation. To identify the relative 
order and importance of these variables on mediation outcome we 
need to go beyond bivariate analysis and undertake multivariate 
analysis. 


MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 


Table 3 summarizes results generated from ordinary least 

squares regression techniques. The multiple regression 

analysis suggests that only six of the variables listed in 

Table 2 have a significant impact on mediation outcome once the 
effects of all the other variables are entered into the 

equation. The important factors are (a) the prior relationship 
between the mediator and the disputing parties, (b) the type of 
strategy utilized to mediate the dispute, (c) the number of 
fatalities recorded, (d) the power rankings of the disputants, (e) 
the bloc alignment of the conflicting parties, and (f) the identity 
of the actor that initiated mediation. 


INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


As detailed in Table 3, the most influential variable is the 
prior relationship between the mediator and the disputing 
parties. This alone accounts for 7.2 percent of the variance in 
mediation outcome and has a standardized coefficient weighting 
of .159. Second in importance is mediation strategy 

explaining 3.1 percent of the variance in outcome 

(Beta = .150). Third among the factors is the fatality count; 
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this variable is responsible for 2.5 percent of variance (Beta 

= .148). Fourth is the power relationship between the 

disputants; 2.1 percent of the variance is attributable to the 
relative strength of the parties (Beta = .146). With a 1.5 
percent contribution to the mediation outcome. Bloc alignment 

of the disputants ranks fifth among the variables (Beta = 

.126). And, finally, the identity of the actors who initiated 
mediation account for 1.3 percent of the variance (Beta = .125). 
Taken together, these six factors explain about 18 percent of the 
variance in mediation outcome. (6) 


A POSSIBLE MODEL 


A logical and methodological probe for a model that best fits 

the empirical pathway to effective mediation is presented in 

Figure 3. The key factor postulated is the prior relationship 
between the disputants and the mediator. If all the parties are in 
the same bloc, a successful outcome is more likely to occur. This 
bloc configuration, especially if formed on a regional basis, tends 
to spur an attempt to mediate the dispute, and this mediation, in 
turn, is likely to be successful. The mediation strategies that 
emanate from this bloc alignment tend toward directive and 
procedural approaches which, in themselves, have a greater chance 
of success. If the disputants are not among the most powerful of 
nations and are in the same bloc as the mediator, the prospects for 
successful mediation are heightened. Finally, fatalities seem to 
affect the mediation efforts of bloc members. Disputants and 
mediators in the same bloc are more likely to achieve a settlement 
of the dispute if the fatality count is below 200. 


Table 4 presents a decomposition of the effects of the 
variables that constitute our path model. The bloc alignment 
of the mediator and the disputants has both a direct and 
indirect bearing on successful mediation outcome. The total 
effects of this factor is .217. Power relations has a direct 
and, through bloc alignment, an indirect effect on mediation 
(total effect equals .180). Fatalities also has a direct and, 
through bloc alignment, an indirect effect on mediation 
efforts (total effect is .163). Both the strategy of mediation 
followed and the identity of the initiator have a limited 
direct effect on mediation outcome. 


INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


CONCLUSION 


In many ways our search for the correlates of successful 
mediation has followed the theoretical propositions linking 


= 
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effective mediation to a host of contextual and other factors. 
Several factors do not seem to have much of an impact on mediation 
outcomes. Amongst these are; the parties' participation in the 
international system, and the number of parties involved in the 
dispute. Neither the type nor the complexity of issues have an 
effect on mediation outcome. Finally, some aspects of mediation are 
unrelated to the outcome. For instance, the rank and identity of a 
mediator have no bearing on the result. Thus, hypotheses suggesting 
an impact of any of these variables upon mediation should be recast 
in the light of our findings. 


A number of other variables do appear, on first blush, to 

interact with mediation. Indeed, bivariable analysis identifies 
thirteen factors which correlate with successful outcomes. Research 
that fails to explore beyond simple correlations, however, would 
leave a false impression of the actual pathways to effective 
mediation. Multivariate techniques discount the importance of 
seven of these factors -- the regime type of the disputants, their 
prior relations, and the homogeneity of their society, the duration 
of hostilities, previous attempts to mediate the dispute, the 
timing of the initial effort to mediate, and the social environment 
in which the dispute is mediated. 


Mediation context, here expressed as past relationship between a 
mediator and the disputants, and the expectation of a future 
relationship, creates trust, common interests and bonds which make 
mediation success more likely. The interdependence of disputants 
and the mediator encourages accommodation and is responsible for 
explaining more variance than any other variable. When parties are 
involved in a past relationship through shared bloc commitments, 
the expectation of an accommodative settlement encourages 
successful mediation. 


Another important finding concerns the inverse relationship between 
fatalities and successful mediation. High-fatality disputes resist 
management efforts and are largely incompatible with the voluntary 
requirements of mediation (for confirmation of this in community 
disputes, see Zubek et al., 1992). 


Other strong effects in our data include the relative power of each 
disputant, and the kind of strategy utilized by a mediator. 
Although our findings are exploratory, suggestive in nature rather 
than definitive, they point unmistakenly to the need to integrate, 
and study, factors relating to the disputants, their relationship 
and the mediator. Mediation is a truly interactive process. It 
both reflects and affects the context and situation in which it 
operates. Each feeds on the other - and neither can be studied in 
isolation from the other. 


Looking critically on this conclusion, it may seem pretty obvious, 
but in the field of international relations, where practice has 
always been so far ahead of theory, and where normative and 
prescriptive studies, which view mediation as a totally exogenous 
input, abound, this is an important finding - and one we should 
take heed of. 


NOTES 


1. Cases in which mediation was never offered, or in which an 
offer was declined, are excluded from the analysis. In effect, 
the data base is reduced from 921 to 718 mediation cases of 
which 57 percent (n = 408) were not successful and 43 percent 
(n = 310) resulted in some success. 


2. Appendix 1 contains each of the independent variables and 
their values examined in this study. 


3. In each case the correlation was less than plus or minus 


4. The variables examined in Table 2 are presented as 
dichotomies. In every case the variable was initially explored 
with all values, as listed in Appendix 1, intact. 
Dichotomization produces the most striking differences in each 
variable analyzed and thus became the standard format for our 
investigations. 


5. The raw power score of each party was coded. Parties were 
grouped into quartiles, ranging from the least powerful to the 
most powerful. Mediation success is greater if both parties 
are equally weak or, in cases of unequal power, one of the 
parties is not among the most powerful group. 


6. The potential problems associated with applying OLS 
analysis to categorical data have been well documented by 


social scientists (see, for example, Aldrich and Cnudde, 1975; 
King, 1986). Loglinear techniques offer (see, Agresti, 1990; 
Kennedy, 1983; King, 1989, chap. 6) a means to overcome these 
difficulties, thus allowing the use of sophisticated 
multivariate analysis with nominal information. Accordingly, 
we put the data through a comprehensive loglinear search for 
the sources of successful mediation. Extensive exploration of 
loglinear models fitted with variables exhibiting a zero order 
impact on mediation (refer to Table 2) confirmed that the six 
factors listed in Table 3 are the only ones showing a 
Significant association with mediation outcome. 
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Appendix 1 


The independent variables measured in this study can be 
grouped into two overall categories; that is, factors relating 
(1) to the context of the dispute and (2) to the actual 
process of mediation. The contextual focus includes variables 
pertaining to the nature of the dispute and to the identity of 
the disputing parties. The process of mediation encompasses 
variables about the identity and characteristics of the 
mediator(s) as well as to the mediation strategy utilized. 
This appendix presents both the content and the code values 
for each variable examined within this classificatory scheme. 


Nature of the Dispute: The dispute itself is measured along 
four dimensions: duration; fatalities; the issue that 
initially precipitated the dispute; and the complexity of the 
conflict. Duration is coded in months. The information was 
divided into quartiles. Fatalities are the number of deaths. 
Again the raw data was divided into quartiles. The initial 
issue is coded into one of five categories: (1) 
territory/sovereignty, (2) ideology, (3) security, (4) 
independence, or (5) a resource. Issues were also coded for 
complexity, with disputes categorized on the basis of 
involving (1) one issue, (2) two issues, or (3) three or more 
issues. 


Characteristics of the Disputants: Seven measurcs pertain to 
the identity of the disputing parties. Disputants are coded in 
terms of the length of time each has been a member of the 
international system with (0) noting no time, (1) up to five 
years, (2) six to 20 years, (3) 21 to 50 years, (4) 51 to 100 
years, and (5) more than 100 years. The alignment status of 
each party is recorded as (1) members of opposing blocs, (2) 
members of the same bloc, (3) a bloc member versus an 
unaligned actor, or (4) both unaligned. The power of each 
disputant is coded along the Cox-Jacobson scale (1973). The 
raw score was divided into quartiles. Relations prior to the 
dispute are broken into the following categories: (1) 

friendly, (2) no previous relations, (3) antagonistic, but not 
in conflict, (4) one previous dispute, or (5) more than one 
prior dispute. Each party's political system is recorded as 1) 
a monarchy, (2) a multiparty system, (3) a one party system, 
(4) a military regime or junta, or (5) other. The internal 
social make-up of each party is measured on an index ranging 
from 1 (very homogeneous) to 5 (very heterogeneous). Finally, 
the number of disputants engaged in any one conflict is coded 
into: (1) no other party involved; (2) one to two additional 
parties involved; (3) three to five additional parties 
involved; or (4) more than five additional parties involved. 
Characteristics of the Mediators Several indicators salient 
to the mediation itself are explored. The rank and identity of 
the mediator is coded as follows: (1) private individual, (2) 
leader of a national organization, (3) representative of a 
regional organization, (4) leader of a regional organization, 
(5) representative of an international organization, (6) 
leader of an international organization, (7) representative of 
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a small government, (8) representative of a large government, 
(9) leader of a small government, or (10) leader of a large 
government. Prior relations between the mediator and the 
disputants are measured as (1) no previous relationship, (2) 
each in different bloc, (3) mediator in same bloc as one of 
the disputants, (4) mediator in same bloc as both disputants, 
or (5) mixed relationships. The timing of initial mediation 
effort is gauged in months. The raw data were then grouped 
into quartiles. Mediation environment is coded into five 
values: (1) mediation occurs on disputant A's territory, (2) 
mediation occurs on disputant B's territory, (3) mediation 
occurs on mediator's territory, (4) mediation occurs on a 
neutral site, or (5) mediation occurs in an environment that 
is composite of the above. The initial request for mediation 
is coded as coming from (1) one of the disputants, (2) both 
disputants, (3) the mediator, (4) a regional organization, or 
(5) an international organization. The number of prior 
attempts at mediation by the mediator is coded as (1) once or 
twice, (2) three or four times, (3) five or six times, (4) 
seven or eight times, (5) nine or ten times, or (6) more than 
ten times. 


Mediation Strategy: The strategy utilized to mediate a 


dispute is coded as (1) mediation offered only, (2) 
communication-facilitation, (3) procedural, (4) directive. 
Two coders processed all the variables relating to each 
dispute and each mediation effort independently. Inter-coder 
reliability scores ranged from .91 to total agreement. 
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Table 1 


Post World War II Mediation Outcomes 


Outcome Frequency Percent 
No mediation 81 8.8 
Mediation offered, 

but not undertaken 122 13.2 
Mediation unsuccessful 408 44.3 
Ceasefire 109 11.8 
Partial settlement 145 18.7 
Full settlement 56 


Totals 921 100 


Table 2 


Mediation Success by Contextual and Process Variables” 


Success Number Gamma or 
(percent) of Cases Yule’s Q 
Nature of Disputants 
1. Regime types: 
both multiparty 54.7 (29) 
other 43.4 (275) wee 
2. Prior relations of 
disputants: 
friendly 65.4 (17) 
other 42.3 (293) .44 
3. Homogeneity: 
both parties homogeneous 59.5 (50) 
other 41.0 (260) .36 
4. Alignment: 
in the same bloc 57.4 (58) 
other 40.8 (252) 
5. Power relations:** 
high power 34.3 (106) 
lower power 50.0 (204) «32 
Nature of Dispute 
1. Duration: 
eight months or less 52.4 (76) 
more than eight months 40.8 (234) << 
2. Fatalities: 
200 or fewer $3.7 (87) 
more than 200 40.0 (221) ew 
Nature of Mediator 
1. Previous relations of 
disputants with mediator: 
all in the same bloc 62.3 (134) 
not in the same bloc 35.2 (135) oa 
2. Timing of initial 
attempt by mediator: 
within 3 years of conflict 46.0 (207) 
after 3 years of conflict 38.5 (102) -.i5 
3. Mediation environment : 
not on disputants territory $2.1 (437) 


on disputants territory 41.0 (S8) .20 


} 


Nature of the Mediator (continued) 


4. Previous attempt to mediate: 
two or fewer times 44.1 (245) 
three or more times 52.0 (26) «i¢ 


5. Mediation initiated by: 
both parties/regional body 58.8 (137) 
other (157) 45 


Strategy of Mediator 
1. directive/procedural 51.5 (191) 
communication/facilitation 32.6 (70) sae 


Mediation outcome is coded as successful (full 


settlement, partial settlement, or ceasefire) or not 
successful. Cases in which mediation was offered but not 
utilized or in which no meditation was offered or utilized 
have been excluded from the analysis. Forty-three percent of 


the cases examined were successfully mediated. 


High power refers to cases in which both parties are 
equally strong or in which a strong party is involved ina 
dispute with a weaker one. Low power refers to cases in which 
both parties are equally not strong or in which a weaker party 
is involved in a dispute with an even less stronger one. 
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Table 3 
Contribution of Factors to Mediation Success: 


A Multivariate Analysis 


Variance 
Variables Explained 


1. Previous relations 
with mediator 


Mediation strategy .031 
Fatalities 
Power relations 

5. Bloc alignment 

6. Initiator of mediation 


Total variance explained = 


Each variable in the multiple regression analysis is coded 
as displayed in Table 2. The dependent variable, mediation 
outcome, was entered into the regression equation as a 
logarithm (base 10). 


148 .199 

226 
.125 .130 
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Table 4 


Decomposition of Effects on Mediation Outcome 


Variable 


Effect 


Prior relations among 
mediator and disputants 
Direct 
Indirect 
through initial mediator 
through strategy 
Total 


Power relations 
Direct 
Indirect 


through prior bloc 
relations 


Fatalities 


Direct 
Indirect 
through prior bloc 


relations 
Strategy 
Direct 


Initial Mediator 
Direct 


|_| 
.160 
.038 
.019 
= 
.144 
Total = .180 
025 
Total = .163 
4. 


Figurel. A Contingency Model of Mediation 
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Figure 3. A Model of Mediation Outcome* 
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Among advanced industrial nations Japan and Germany stand out 


for their extraordinary reluctance to deal with issues of military 


security. This reluctance stands in marked contrast to their 
martial pasts, which had earned them the reputation of being the 
most militaristic nations of the modern era. To explain this 
phenomenon, political observers have offered a wide range of 
explanations stressing both domestic and international factors. 
Some analysts emphasize the trauma the two nations experienced in 
the war, others the pacifying influence of international 
institutions and growing international economic interdependence, 
while yet others argue that their alliance with the United States 
provides them with a free ride on defense, obviating any need to 
concentrate more seriously on military security. 

While all of these arguments provide insight on the complex 
forces that shape German and Japanese national security policy, 
with the passage of time they are becoming increasingly less 
credible. Both the domestic and the international contexts in which 
defense and national security policy in these two countries is made 
have undergone repeated and far reaching changes, and many of the 
factors that were once believed to constrain their behavior have 
dissappeared, while the end of the Cold War provides both new 
incentives and opportunities to take on a greater international 
role. Yet, despite these shifts, and despite abundant evidence of 
increased nationalism and national assertiveness in virtually all 
walks of life and across a broad range of non-military policy 
areas, Germany and Japan continue to be almost as deeply suspicious 
of their own armed forces and as reluctant to contemplate the use 
of force in international affairs as they were twenty or thirty 
years ago. 

This paper will argue that in addition to the factors commonly 
marshalled by political analysts, the key variable at work in both 
countries is the development of two broadly similar but distinctive 
political cultures of anti-militarism. The seeds of these anti- 
militaristic cultures were first planted during the early years of 


the Cold War when Japan and West Germany were compelled to rearm. 


i 
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Subsequently these cultures were nurtured by the relatively 
benevolent international environment created by the United States. 
Since then they have taken root in Japan and Germany and have taken 
on a dynamic of their own. While both cultures continue to evolve 
today, the rate of change is slow and incremental, and the 
direction of change continues to be strongly influenced by the 
distinctive preferences and patterns of thought and behavior that 
have developed over the course of the past 45 years. 

This analysis has both positive and negative implications for 
the United States. On the positive side, it implies that fears that 
Germany and Japan, now freed of the constraints of the Cold War, 
will inevitably begin to behave again as great powers purportedly 
have acted throughout history and assertively seek to develop 
political-military capabilities commensurate with their economic 
and technological prowess, are largely misplaced.’ While both 
nations can be expected to encounter little difficulty asserting 
themselves in the economic and diplomatic spheres, in the short to 


medium term (i.e. the next five to ten years) they will continue to 


be inhibited when it comes to the use of force. On the negative 


side, contrary to the expectations of more optimistic observers, 
their pronounced cultures of anti-militarism will also inhibit 
Germany and Japan from shring a larger part of the burden of 


supporting the international security order.’ As in the Gulf war, 


*, These types of arguments have been made on the basis of 


structural realist types of arguments by, among others, John 
Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future," International Security Vol. 15, 
No. 1 (Summer 1990); Christopher Layne, "The Unipolar Illusion: Why 
New Great Powers will Rise," International Security Vol.17, No.4 
(Spring 1993), especially pp. 41-45; and, in a somewhat less 
theoretical vein, by George Friedman and Meredith Lebard, The 
Coming War with Japan (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1992). 


2, See for example James E. Auer, "May the U.S.-Japan Defense 


Alliance continue going from strength to strength," The Japan 
Times, February 26, 1989; and Jimmy Carter and Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
"Ensuring Alliance in an Uncertain World: The Strengthening of 
U.S.-Japanese Partnership in the 1990s" in The Washington Quarterly 
(Winter, 1992), pp. 43-56. 
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they will continue to be reluctant to participate in international 
peace keeping efforts, opening them up to charges of free riding 
and, ironically, undermining the security order which makes their 
modest, minimalist approaches to defense and national security 
possible in the first place. 

In the following this paper will first explore briefly the 
concept of political-military culture and will make the case for 
using this type of approach to supplement other, more conventional 
explanations of German and Japanese foreign policy behavior. Next 
it will trace the development of their political-military cultures 
during the Cold War and show their impact on central aspects of 
German and Japanese civil-military relations.’ Finally, it will 
evaluate what German and Japanese civil-military relations since 
the end of the Cold War tell us about the prospects for change or 
continuity in their established patterns of behavior in the areas 
of security and defense. In conclusion, some implications for U.S. 


policy of the forgoing analysis will be identified. 


Conventional Approaches to Explaining German and Japanese Defense 
Behavior 


There is certainly no shortage of explanations that can be or 


have been offered to account for post-war German and Japanese 


reluctance to resort to the use of force. While it is impossible to 


°, It is possible to identify other aspects of German and 


Japanese defense policy that are similarly shaped and influenced by 
their political-military cultures, including their alliance 
strategies and the their approach to military doctrine and force 
structure. I hope to elaborate more fully on all three aspects in 
a future publication. Civil-military relations is the area which is 
most strongly influenced by domestic cultural and ideological 
factors and may be considered the relatively easier case to prove. 
The term civil-military relations is used here in its broader 
sense, namely the attitudes and behavior that the members of the 
armed forces and society exhibit towards each other, and not merely 
the question of subordination or superordination of the military 
institution to civilian authority. See A.R.A. Luckham, "A 
comparative typology of Civil-Military Relations" Government and 
Opposition Vol. 6, No. 1 (1971) 
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catalogue all of these here, there are broadly speaking two major 
categories, those that stress domestic unit-level variables and 
those that place the emphasis on international systemic factors. 


Among the explanations based on domestic structures are those that 


emphasize Germany's and Japan's high degree of dependence on 


foreign markets and the import of raw materials (especially oil) 


from abroad; the psychological trauma of the Second World War and 
the continued burden of war guilt (at least in the case of West 
Germany); and the fact that almost uniquely among great powers the 
post-war West German and Japanese states started their existence 
without any military establishment whatsoever at a time when almost 
all major societal actors - labor, business and political parties - 
had a strong interest in minimizing the influence of the military 
by creating political institutions designed to limit the power of 
the armed forces.‘ 

Among arguments focusing on the influence of the international 


system there are two main variants, one which may be called Realist 


*. See J.W.M. Chapman and I.T.M. Gowe, Japan's Quest for 
Comprehensive Security (New York: St. Martins, 1982) with regard to 
the impact of dependence on foreign trade and imported resources on 
Japanese national security policy behavior. See for example Merion 
and Gwen Harries, Sheathing the Sword: The Demilitarization of 
Japan (New York: Macmillan, 1987) on the lasting influence of 
trauma of World War II. For arguments stressing the influence of 
institutional structures on German and Japanese national security 
policy, see Peter Katzenstein and Nobuo Okawara, Japarl's National 
Security: Structures, Norms and Policy Responses in a Changing 
World (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993) and Jeffrey T. 
Bergner, The New Superpowers: Germany, Japan, the United States and 
the New World Order (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1991). 

Scholars who have looked at the impact of domestic politics on 
German defense and national security policy have tended to stress 
what I would call historical cultural forces more than any single 
political factor. There is rarely any effort to seperate out what 
is due to domestic politics and what is due to international 
factors, in part because West Germany, to an almost unique extent, 
has been a "penetrated society" (to use Wolfram Hanrieder's phrase) 
where external forces have played an unusually large role. See for 
example, Stepehn F. Szabo, The Changing Politics of German Security 
(New York and London: Pinter, 1993); and Wolfram Hanrieder, 
Germany, America Europe: Forty Years of German Foreign Policy (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1989) chapters 12 and 13. 
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in outlook, the other Liberal. From a Realist point of view Germany 


and Japan, until recently, were not sufficiently powerful to 
establish an independent position between the two former super 
powers, nor did they have an incentive to do so given the free ride 
on security provided to them by the United States.° Liberal 
perspectives emphasize the stabilizing influence of international 
institutions, as well as the evolution of the international 
environment in the direction of complex interdependence under which 
the utility of force relative to economic and other means of 
achieving foreign policy objectives has declined.* 

One may well ask oneself the question, if German and Japanese 
anti-militarism is so over determined, why should it be necessary 
to offer yet another approach to the explanation of this 
phenomenon? Most of these explanations, I would submit, are no 
longer adequate by themselves for accounting for the persistence of 
the anti-military patterns of German and Japanese defense behavior. 
While both countries are indeed highly dependent on foreign markets 
and imports of raw materials, they are considerably more pacifistic 
than are many other countries, such as Singapore, Korea or even 
Sweden, that are similarly dependent on trade. In both countries 
the generation that personally experience World War II has largely 
passed from the political scene, and whereas war guilt may have 
played an important role in West Germany (although in recent years 


there have been efforts to relativize that guilt), i¢ has never 


>, See John Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future"; and John 


Friedman and Meredith Lebard, The Coming War with Japan. 


§, See Richard Rosecrance, The Rise of the Trading State: 


Commerce and Conquest in the Modern World (New York: Basic Books, 
1986); Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, “Introduction: The end 
of the Cold War in Europe" in Robert O. Keohane, Joseph S. Nye and 
Stanley Hoffman, eds. After the Cold War: International 
Institutions and State Strategies in Europe, 1989 - 1991 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), as well as Jeffrey 
J. Anderson and John B. Goodman, "Mars or Minerva: A United Germany 
in a Post-Cold War Europe," in Keohane, ibid.. 


. 
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been a significant factor in Japan.’ Finally, although both the 
Bundeswehr and the Self Defense Forces have been placed under 
extremely strict regimes of civilian control, over the years both 
institutions have grown significantly, gaining in political 


influence and stature and proving their trustworthiness through 


over 40 years of service as guardians of democracy. If Germany and 
Japan were purely rational actors, the remaining institutional 


restrictions on their armed forces should be expected to disappear 


if the international environment seems to warrant such a change. 
Similarly, flaws can be found in systemic level explanations of 
German and Japanese pacifism. To the so-called "aggressive" variant 
of realism, which maintains that nations seek to increase their 
political-military power in proportion to the growth in their 
economic capabilities, Germany and Japan have been a constant 
source of disappointment.*® Since the mid-1960s many domestic and 
foreign observers have periodically predicted that either Germany 
or, more commonly, Japan would soon reach some magical take off 
point in terms of GNP or technological development after which they 


would begin to assert themselves much more vigorously on defense or 


foreign policy.’ 


7, On recent West German debates over their war guilt see 


Charles Maier, The Unmasterable Past (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press ); Richard J. Evans, In Hitler's Shadow (New York: 
Pantheon, 1989); and Hans Ulrich Wehler, Entstérgung der 
Vergangenheit (Munich: C.H.Beck Verlag, 1988). 


®°. Classical statements of this point of view include Hans 


Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York: Free Press, 1954), 
and Martin Wight, The System of States (Atlantic Heights, N.J.: 
Humanities Press, 1977). Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World 
Politics (London-New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981) and 
John Mearshiemer, "Back to the Future" are perhaps the best known 
contemporary representatives of this school of thought. 


°, See for example Herman Kahn, The Emerging Japanese 


Superstate: Challenge and Response (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall 1970), especially pages 9-13, 160-168; Albert Axelbank, Black 
Star over Japan: Rising Forces of Militarism (Tokyo: Tuttle, 1972); 
Edwin P. Hoyt, The Militarists: The Rise of Japanese Militarism 
since WW II (New York: Fine, 1985). 
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More moderate versions of realism that argue that nations are 
inclined to expand their military capabilities only insofar as 
needed to achieve security from perceived external threats provide 
a more convincing account of actual German and Japanese behavior.’° 
Yet, the question remains as to why Germany and Japan should remain 
antagonistic to the use of military power to the degree that they 
would risk a crisis in their alliances with the United States by 
refusing to supply even token forces to support Western military 
operations during the Gulf war, or why, with regional instability 
apparently increasing in both Asia and Europe, both governments are 
reluctant to publicly contemplate the use of the armed forces 
except in non-combat, peace keeping missions. 

Liberal arguments offer even less satisfactory explanations. 
There are many other states that find themselves in conditions of 
complex interdependence and are locked in networks of international 
institutions but which not as adverse to the use of force as 
Germany and Japan. The examples of Britain, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and South Korea come to mind. The comparison of 
Germany and Japan is also instructive in this context. While 
Germany is a member of a network of overlapping multilateral 


security institutions - NATO, WEU, CSCE - that may help reassure it 


and its neighbors about each others' intentions, Japan's only 
external security tie is the Mutual Security Treaty with the United 
States. Yet, paradoxically from an institutionalist perspective, 


Japan is even more anti-militaristic than Germany.” 


10, Leading examples of this sort of approach include Stephen 


Van Evera, "The Cult of the Offensive and the Origins of the First 
World War," International Security, Vol. 9, No. 1 (Summer 1984); 
Barry R. Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine: France, Britain 
and Germany between the World Wars (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1984); and Stephen M. Walt, The Origins of 
Alliances (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987). 


41, Recently Japan has begun to seek the creation of some 


multi-lateral security organization in East Asia, and in this sense 
its behavior may be viewed as conforming to the expectations of the 
institutionalist perspective. See Japan Times July 4, 1992, p.1 and 
Asahi July 3 and 4, 1993, p.1 for proposals by former Prime 
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In sum, many of the leading explanations for why Germany and 
Japan have been unwilling to assume a larger military role prove 
deficient upon closer examination. These deficiencies have been 
greatly magnified by the end of the Cold War. The end of the old 
East-West conflict has given both nations the greatest latitude for 


independent action that they have enjoyed in nearly half a century 


and, at the same time, has created an international security 
environment that ironically appears considerably more unstable than 
the old bipolar confrontation. At the same time, the German and 
Japanese domestic political systems have undergone remarkable 
changes, as reunification has the social market system to the 
breaking point in Germany, and popular discontent over rampant 
corruption leading to the end of over forty years of conservative 
rule in Japan. Yet, despite these changes, German and Japanese 
defense and security policies show little sign of changing. 

Many of the factors identified by the theories discussed sbove 
certainly do play an important role in the formation of German and 
Japanese defense and national security policies - it is impossible, 
for example, to overlook the impact of shifts in the balance of 
power on German and Japanese behavior. At the same time, all of 
these perspectives would lead one to make predictions about German 
and Japanese behavior after the end of the East-West confrontation 
that for the most part have not come true. The political-military 


cultural approach that I wish to present here resolyes many of 


these anomalies. 


The Concept of Political-Military Culture 


Minister Miyazawa calling for a CSCE type organization in Asia; 
Asahi May 26, 1993, p.1 regarding the beginning of Sino-Japanese 
talks on security issues; Wall Street Journal July 12, 1993, A8 on 
Russo-Japanese cooperation in dealing with piracy. A contributing 
factor to this development is that the U.S. now is willing to 
foster the development of a multilateral approach to Asian 
security. See The New York Times July 27, 1993, A7, The Nikkei 
Weekly July 19, 1993 p.1. Nonetheless, the mere anticipation of 
creating such institutions cannot be the cause of Japan's current 
inhibitions regarding the use of force. 
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For the purposes of our discussion political-military culture 
can be defined as that subset of the larger political culture of a 


nation encompassing those social orientations relating to defense, 


security, the military institution, and the use of force against.” 


These orientations are made up of core cultural norms and values 
that tell a political actor what the world is like and how the 
world ought to be, beginning at the most basic level with the 
political actor's own identity.** These core ideas, while 
influenced by the real world, are not merely subjective reflections 
of objective reality, but can vary from individual to individual 
and group to group. Such cultures determine how new information is 


perceived and processed, as well as providing actors with the 


2, It is worthwhile to distinguish between two types of 


political-culture: culture that is deeply rooted in society, is 
transmitted through primary socialization and in which the links 
between cultural orientations and political objects are indirect 
and unconscious, and culture that is less deeply rooted, is 
transmitted mainly through secondary socialization, and where the 
links to political objects are direct and (at least at one time) 
conscious. The first variety of political culture I call 
anthropological political culture, the second I label historical 
political culture. The works of Lucian Pye and Clifford Geertz may 
be seen as paradigmatic of the anthropological approach to culture, 
David Laitin's and Michael Hechter's works are typ?cal of the 
historical school. See Pye Politics, Personality and Nation 
Building (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962); Geertz The 
Interpretation of Culture, (New York: Harper Books, 1973); Hechter 
Internal Colonialism: The Celtic Fringe in British National 
Development, 1536 - 1966 (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1975); and Laitin Hegemony and Culture: Politics and 
Religious change among the Yoruba (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986). Political-military culture as discussed here fits 
into the historical-cultural tradition. 


13. For an interesting discussion of the relationship between 
national identity and national interest, see William Bloom, 
Personal Identity, National Identity and International Relations 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990), especially chapter 4; 
and Alexander Wendt, International Organization Vol. 46, no. 2 
(Summer 1992). 
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values that they seek to maximize.*‘ Two individuals or groups with 
different cultural backgrounds are likely to behave differently 
even when confronted with identical situations. A key feature of 
culture is that it is transmitted from one generation to another by 
means of the often imperfect mechanism of socialization. Cultures 
are thus great simplifying mechanisms that enable people to respond 
to a complex world without having to constantly invent new 
solutions on their own. One of culture's greatest strengths is that 
it satisfies the deeply rooted human need for order and 
consistency. At the same time, it is also a major source of inertia 


and frequently comes under pressure to adapt to a changing 


environment. ?° 


While political cultural orientations can change in response to 
new conditions, they tend to change very slowly and in an 


incremental fashion, discarding more peripheral, instrumental 


beliefs rather than revising core norms and values.’ Change in the 


4. Not all values (or goals) are supplied by culture. There 


are certain basic drives inherent in human nature, such as the 
instincts for reproduction and survival, that are common to all 
people regardless of their cultural backgroud. Nonetheless, man is, 
to use Arnold Gehlen's phrase, an "instinctually deficient" animal. 
He cannot rely on his instincts alone to tell him what he wants, 
but needs others to provide him with goals and ideals to aspire to. 
For the most part, these are provided by culture. 

**, For a lucid and succinct summary of the essential features 
of any theory of political culture see Harry Eckstein, "A 
Culturalist Theory of Political change," in Eckstein Regarding 
Politics: Essays on Political Theory, Stability and Change 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1992), 
pp. 267 - 271. 


6, For similar distinctions between different types of belief 


and social learning see Milton Rokeach, The Open and the Closed 
Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960); Lloyd Etheridge, Can 
Governments Learn? (New York: Pergamon Press, 1985); Ernst Haas, 
"Why Collaborate? Issue Linkage and International Regimes." 
Extensive use has been made of this kind of approach in the study 
of Soviet foreign policy behavior, see Robert Levgold, "Soviet 
Learning in the 1980s," in George W. Breslauer and Philip E. 
Tetlock, eds., Learning in U.S. and Soviet Foreign Policy (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1991); and Sarah E. Mendelson, "Internal 
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core occurs only when the old set of beliefs has been thoroughly 


discredited and a society or political system is under great 


pressure. Such fundamental changes tend to be abrupt and 
accompanied by a great deal of psychological distress and domestic 
upheaval, somewhat akin to the way Thomas Kuhn described how 
paradigm shifts take place in the natural sciences.”’ 

For analytical purposes, a political-military culture can be 
said to have three basic components. First, a culture has content, 
basic norms and values regarding the military and the use of force 
that tell political actors both who they are and how to act. Since 
cultures are rarely monolithic, we are usually able to identify 
several political-military sub-cultures within any given society, 
which we can broadly categorize as belonging to the political left, 
right or center depending on their relationship to the status quo. 
Second, these different subcultures are unevenly distributed across 
the political system, each group or societal actor (labor, 
business, political parties, intellectuals, media and so forth) 
being inclined towards a particular sub-culture by its structurally 
determined interests and by its own peculiar set of historical 
experiences. We can call this component of a political-military 
culture its distribution. Finally, these different political- 


military subcultures interact with one another in the political 


system, forming alliances or rivalries to create durable patterns 
of interaction. Obviously the patterns which form will,be strongly 
influenced by both the content and the distribution of the 
different subcultures, as well as by the institutional structure of 
the polity.’® 


Battles and External Wars: Politics, Learning and the Soviet 
Retreat from Afghanistan" World Politics Vol.45, No.3 (April 1993). 


17, See Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 


2nd edition (Chicago, Ill, University of Chicago Press, 1970). 


#8, Though, as Aaron Wildavasky among others has pointed out, 
the relationship between culture and institutions is dynamic and 
two-way. Cultures produce and shape institutional stuructures as 
much as they are created by them. See Michael Thompson, Richard 
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To study the political-military culture of a nation a 
multilayered and detailed research program has to be designed. 
making use of the model of culture described above, there emerge 
four central tasks. First, it is necessary to identify the 
different political-military subgroups and examine the content of 
their core norms and values. Second, one needs to analyze how the 
sub-groups are distributed across society and the political system, 
using surveys of public opinions and public statements made by 
representative members of different groups. Third, it becomes 
necessary to study how the sub-cultures interact to influence the 
defense policymaking process. To this end the investigator must 
analyze the political debates surrounding the policy making 
process, the kinds of political alliances that are formed and the 
ways in which such alliances are defined and legitimated. Finally 
the analyst of political-military culture wants to trace the 
development of these ideas and legitimation over time in order to 
determine if there have been any shifts in the content of their 
core beliefs and values, in the distribution of the sub-cultures 
and in their pattern of interaction. 

The relationship between political-military culture and 
national security policy, including civil-military relations, can 


be depicted diagrammatically as follows: 


Tl Historical-Political Culture/Associated Policies and 
Behavior 


Historical events > 


Debates - Changes in secondary 
socialization 


| 


Historical-Political Culture'/Associated Policies and 
Behavior 


Ellis and Aaron Wildavsky, Cultural Theory (Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1990), pp. 21-23. 
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This model, stated in the language of variables, has four 


variables, one independent variable (historical events), one 


intervening variable (political military culture), and two 
dependent variables (political frictions and national security 
policies). What adds an extra element of complexity is the fact 
that the intervening variable, political-military culture, is also 
at least in part a dependent variable. However, according to 
cultural theory, it should not change as quickly or as easily as 
the other two dependent variables do. The greater the pressures 
exerted by historical events run counter to the existing political- 
military culture, the greater are the political frictions generated 
and the greater the difficulty of the political system to respond. 
Any political-military culture is likely to change quickly only 
when confronted with cataclysmic events that challenge their 
underlying premises and force the majority of the political actors 
in a system to rethink their established goals and beliefs. 
Otherwise, as point out earlier, cultural change is likely to be 
slow and incremental. 

A useful metaphor for describing this process can be found in 
the image of two surfaces rubbing against one another. One surface 
represents the international system, the other the domestic polity. 
Movement would be free and easy if both surfaces were perfectly 
smooth. But the surface of the polity is marked by the striations 
and grain of its institutional and normative stryctures. If 
pressures from the international system run against the grain, 
movement will be free and relatively easy. If it does not, friction 
may result and movement may even be halted. If, over time, enough 
force is exerted in a particular direction, the surface 
characteristics of the domestic polity may change, and movement in 
that direction will become easier. However a new bias will result, 
and friction will be increased again if the direction in which 


international pressures run changes. 


a5 


The Origins of Japan's and Germany's Political-Military Cultures 


The starting point of Germany's and Japan's post-war cultures 
of anti-militarism must be located in their experiences of defeat 
in World War II and their subsequent occupation by the Allied 
powers. The defeat in the war had been devastating materially, over 
6.5 million Germans died as a result of the war, over 3 million 
Japanese. In the aftermath of the fighting, their cities lay in 
ruins, mass starvation was averted only by generous donations of 
Western aid, and the influx of millions of refugees added to the 
chaos. Moreover, Germany was effectively partitioned into two parts 
by the solidifying lines of the East-West conflict, while Japan had 
suffered the special horror of two atomic bombings. 

Beyond the material devastation, however, the war also left deep 
scars on the German and Japanese national psyches. World War II had 
not only been a military defeat, but a moral one as well. After 
decades of nationalistic indoctrination and absolute faith in the 
superiority of their armed forces, the German and Japan were 
confronted with complete military defeats that discredited the 
premises of their old pre-war orders. The military had failed to 


accomplish the central nationalist missions they had been entrusted 


with since the founding of the modern German and Japanese states: 


the unification of the German Volk in a single state in the case of 
Germany, and the preservation of the Imperial system in Japan.” 
The delegitimation of the old order was reinforced by the 
Western Occupation authorities, who, not content with defeating and 
disarming their former foes, embarked on an ambitious program of 
democratization and demilitarization. The Allies did not succeed in 


all aspects of this enterprise (efforts to purge former Nazis and 


9. For an account of the central legitimating role of the 


Imperial institution in pre-war Japan, see Carol Gluck, Japan's 
Modern Myths: Ideology in the Late Meiji Period (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1985). For a brief overview of pre-war 
German romantic nationalism see Harold James, A German Identity 
(New York: Routledge, 1989). 
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militarists and punish war criminals proved especially 


problematic). Nonetheless, the extent to which the new political 
leadership in West Germany and Japan accepted the Allies' anti- 
military message and incorporated them into the institutional 
structure of the democratic political order is remarkable. 

Among the most notable of these new anti-military institutions 
was Article 9 of the new Japanese constitution, in which Japan 
relinquishes the right to the use of force as a means of resolving 
international disputes and forswears the maintenance of armed 
forces or war fighting material. Likewise, article 87 of the West 
German Basic Law renounces wars of aggression. Just as important as 
these formal institutional constraints was the degree to which West 
Germany's and Japan's post-war political leaderships adopted the 
anti-military rhetoric in order to underline the differences 
between themselves and the old, authoritarian order. Even Franz 
Josef Strauss, later Minister of Defense and long time béte noire 
of the German left, declared in the Bundestag in 1949, "any German 
who raises a rifle again should have his arm fall off." 

Given this background of popular war weariness and 
institutionalized anti-militarism it is not surprising that there 
emerged widespread opposition when after the outbreak of the Korean 
war Japan and West Germany were compelled to rearm and ally 
themselves with the United States. The political left in both 
nations, supported by the labor movement and large segments of the 
intelligentsia and the media, ppilloried their respective 
governments, accusing them of belligerency, subservience to the 
Allies and fostering the resurgence of nationalism and militarism. 
On the other side of debate were alliances of centrist and rightist 
forces who favored rearmament and alliance with the West and 
enjoyed the support of big business, the bureaucracy and the more 
conservative sectors of their societies (especially the Catholic 
church in West Germany and farmers and small shopkeepers in Japan). 
Each of these different groups represented separate political- 
military subcultures with rather different notions of national 


identity, the national mission, and the nation's security needs, 
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although considerations of space forbid going into a detailed 
discussion of these here.”° Because of the greater degree of 
continuity between the pre- and the post-war systems, however, the 
gap between the contents of the left, right and center political- 
military cultures was much greater in the Japanese case than in the 
German case, increasing ideological polarization and hindering 
cooperation between the different groups.”* 

To defang the opposition's criticism and win at least popular 
acceptance of the armed forces the center-right governments of 
Prime Minister Yoshida and Chancellor Adenauer were compelled to 
invent new legitimating ideologies for defense and to place 
extensive safeguards on the new armed forces. The West German and 
Japanese solutions to the problem of ensuring civilian control over 
the armed forces, however, differed greatly from one another and 
reflected each country's peculiar historical experiences, the 


domestic political conditions that prevailed in the two countries 


in the 1950s and the international environment in which they were 
situated. 


In West Germany, the task of reassurance was made especially 
difficult because there were two sides to the problem, one 
domestic, the other international. On the one hand, the government 


had to reassure the German people that the new armed forces were 


2°, For an anlysis of the German ideological sptctrum with 


regard to defense and foreign policy, see David P. Calleo, The 
German Problem Reconsidered (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1978), p.177; Thomas Risse-Kappen, Die Krise der Sicherheitspolitik 
(Mainz-Munich: Kaiser Griinwald, 1988). For Japan see Thomas Berger, 
"From Sword to Chrysanthemum: Japan's Culture of Anti-militarism," 
International Security vol. 17, no. 4 (Spring 1993). 


21, Emblematic of the differences between the two political 


systems in this respect were the persons of Yoshida and Adenauer. 
Whereas Yoshida had a lasting attachment to the old pre-war 
political and social order and had even been a strong supporter of 
Imperial expansion, Adenauer was much more critical of the pre-war 
German regimes and wanted to achieve a much stronger break with the 
past than his Japanese counterpart did. See Otake Hideo, Yoshida to 
Adenauaa (Tokyo: Chuokoronsha, 1986). 
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not antithetical to democracy, on the other hand it had to reassure 
its neighbors, especially France, that it was not about to become 
a threat again. In particular, there were three key fears that 
emerged during the course of the rearmament debate that the West 
German government was compelled to assuage: first, the fear that 


the new Bundeswehr might become a "Staat im Staat" ,i.e. an 


independent and anti-democratic military establishment, second, the 


fear of nuclear war, and finally, the fear of runaway nationalism. 
The first part of the solution to the domestic side of this 
problem was the introduction of a system Samuel Huntington has 
called “internal mechanisms of control," centered on the doctrine 
of Innere Fiihrung (loosely translatable as "internal leadership"). *? 
Recalling the corrosive effect of the Reichswehr on Weimar 
democracy, Innere Fiihrung aimed to integrate the Bundeswehr into 
German society and to infuse it with democratic values. No longer 


was the soldier to be a warrior indoctrinated into the cult of iron 


discipline. Rather the new Bundeswehr soldier was to be a "citizen 
in uniform," who would fight for democratic principles out of a 
personal conviction in the justice of his cause. Beyond 
indoctrination in the concept of Innere fFiihrung, military 
conscription was reintroduced in order to enhance the integration 
of the armed forces into society (the Reichswehr had been an all- 
volunteer force). The creation of a fairly extensive bureaucracy 
designed to protect the rights of soldiers from arbitrary military 
discipline was yet another means of deomcratizing the new armed 
forces. Although Adenauer himself was ready to forego any such 
doctrine, its introduction creating a broader social consensus on 
defense and was championed by the Social Democrats as well as more 


liberal elements in the CDU.”? 


22, See Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State 


(Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 1957). 


23. For an excellent English overview of the development of 
Innere Fiihrung see Donald Abenheim, Reforging the Iron Cross 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988). 
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To assuage domestic anxieties concerning nuclear weapons, 
fears that were exacerbated by West Germany's enforced reliance on 
extended nuclear deterrence and by its territorial partition, the 
West German government was also compelled to adopt what could be 
called a "dual track" approach, linking nuclear deterrence to the 
simultaneous pursuit of arms control. Beginning with the 
Bundestag's March 1958 resolution authorizing the deployment of 
nuclear missiles on German soil while calling for progress on East- 
West arms control talks, every time the Federal Republic took 
action to strengthen deterrence, the government was obliged to 
reaffirm its commitment to arms control and to reemphasize the non- 
confrontational character of its deterrent strategy. ** 

To reassure its neighbors, West Germany sought to integrate 
itself politically, economically and militarily into a host of 
Western international organizations, including NATO, the West 
European Union (WEU) and the European Economic Community. Such 


institutions provided West Germany's neighbors with increased 


information regarding West German decision making and gave them 


greater control over West German military strategy and military 
resources. At the same time, this strategy of "self entanglement" 
designed by Adenauer had a domestic political function as well. It 
firmly anchored the Federal Republic in the West and helped contain 
dangerous nationalist forces that might tempt Germany to revert to 
its traditional strategy of Schaukelpolitik, of playing the East 
against the West.* Militarily this meant that the Bundeswehr 
became a NATO army, integrated into the NATO command structure and 
without an independent general staff of its own. 


The Japanese solution to the problem of civil-military 


control was completely different from the German. The level of 


**, For a good overview of the genesis of this restraint on the 


armed forces, see Mark Cioc, Pax Atomica (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1988), especially pp. 46-63. 


2°, Hans Peter-Schwarz, Die Gezdhmten Deutschen (Stuttgart: 


Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1985) 
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suspicion between the left and the right ends of the political 
spectrum was much higher than in West Germany, and it was 
impossible for the Japanese government to obtain even the minimal 


level of cooperation from the opposition parties in the creation of 


the new armed forces that Adenauer did. Moreover, it was widely 


feared in Japan, even by centrist members of the ruling 
conservative parties, that right-wing elements in the ruling 
coalition might use the armed forces and the defense issue to 
respark nationalism.”® 

Consequently, instead of seeking to create internal controls 
inside the armed forces and integrate them into society, the main 
thrust in Japan has been to place the military under an extensive, 
sometimes stifling regime of external bureaucratic controls and to 
isolate the military institution. A powerful civilian bureaucracy 
was created within the Japanese Defense Agency (JDA) and placed in 
charge of all aspects of the armed forces, including military 
planning and training.”’ Furthermore, the JDA was heavily colonized 
by outside ministries and locked into a tight web of 
interministerial coordination that served to further restrict its 
ability to emerge as an independent political actor. So, for 
example, the Ministry of Finance has traditionally controlled the 
budget bureau inside the JDA, while MITI has had control of the 
bureau in charge of military procurement.”® 

In addition to these bureaucratic mechanisms of gontrol, the 
Japanese government placed various legal and policy restrictions 
(known as Hadome, or brakes) on the Self Defense Forces. The most 


important of these were Article 9 of the new constitution, the 


276. See Otake Hideo, Saigumbi to Nationarizumu (Tokyo: 


Chukoshinsho, 1988). 


27, Hirose Katsuya, Kanryo to Gunjin: Bunmintosei no Genkai 


(Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1989), especially chapters two and three; 
Doba Hajime et al., Boeicho (Hobunsha, 1956); 


28. See Katzenstein and Okawara, Japan's National Security, pp. 
21-56. 
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three Non-Nuclear principles (Japan will not produce, introduce or 
permit the transport of nuclear weapons through its territory), and 
the ban on the overseas dispatch of SDF personnel. Of course, such 
restrictions are purely self imposed and can be abolished or 
reinterpreted when need be. Yet, their existence has provided the 
opposition and the Japanese public with important bench marks by 
which to judge defense policy, and their removal would incur 
serious political costs which increase if the change in policy 
cannot be publicly justified. Moreover, historically whenever one 
set of safeguards have been removed, the Japanese government has 
nearly always felt compelled to introduce new ones. 

Finally, in marked contrast to West Germany, Japan, at least 
until the mid 1970s, deliberately sought to minimize the 
integration of its armed forces with those of the United States or 
its allies in the Pacific for fear of being dragged into conflicts 


against its will.*® Whereas the West German constitution encourages 


participation in collective defense arrangements, the Japanese 


constitution was interpreted as forbidding it. For the first 25 


29. This difference in attitudes towards the alliance was 


largely the product of differences in West Germany's and Japan's 
geo-strategic locations. West Germany's primary fear, being on the 
front line of the Cold War, was of abandonment, that the United 
States might one day revert to its traditional isolationist stance 
and leave Germany and its allies to defend against the Soviet 
Union. In contrast, Japan was not directly threatened’*by a Soviet 
invasion and its primary fear was of entanglement, of being dragged 
into conflicts through its alliance with the United States (which 
it needed if for no other reason than nuclear deterrence and 
protection of its vital commercial links) into conflicts which it 
otherwise might be able to avoid. Reinforcing these fears was the 
fact that the Cold War in Asia was rather hot, as the United States 
fought two major regional wars, Korea and Vietnam, and faced a 
dozen other potential conflicts, including repeated confrontations 
with the PRC over Taiwan. For a realist discussion of the strategic 
implications of abandonment versus entrapment, see Michael 
Mandelbaum, The Nuclear Revolution (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981), chapter 6). See also Glenn Snyder, "The Security 
Dilemma in Alliance Politics," World Politics Vol.36, No.4 (July 
1984), pp. 461-496, and Snyder. "Alliance Theory: A Neorealist 
First Cut," Journal of International Affairs Vol.44, No.1 (Spring 
1990), pp. 103-124. 
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years after the signing of the Mutual Security Treaty with the 
United States, Japanese military contacts with the United States 
were surprisingly sparse, and still today they are nowhere near as 


close as in the NATO-German case.?”° 


These safeguards were presented to the West German and 
Japanese people as part of new national identities and new 


definitions of the national purpose. In West Germany this identity 


focused on membership in a greater Western community bound together 
by common interests and values. While in practice West German 
leaders continued to act to further German national interests, 
nationalism and appeals to national pride, especially in connection 
with defense, became something of a taboo in the West German 
political discourse, and instead public legitimation of defense and 
national security policies tended to focus on the need to sustain 
the alliance.*’ In Japan the new national identity was linked to 
the image of Japan as a merchant nation (Chonin Kokka), a concept 
first popularized by Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru and which 
conveniently tied together the pragmatic pursuit of increasing 


national wealth with the idealistic notion that Japan, through its 


principled renunciation of war and the use of force, could serve as 


an example to the rest of the world.” 


The West German and Japanese solutions to the problem of 


9°, For an overview of government's position on’ collective 


defense, see Chuma Kiyofuku, Saigumbi no Seijigaku (Tokyo: 
Chishikisha, 1985), pp. 125-146; and Higuchi MTsuneharu, 
"*Shudanteki Jieiken' to '‘'Kokuren e no Sanka' o Meguro Seifu- 
kaishaku no Hensen," Shinboeironshu Vol.19, no.2 (September 1991). 


33, The alliance also became a convenient cloak for taking 


unpopular defense decisions. See for example Volker Mathée's 
discussion of the neutron bomb controversy, Die Neutronwaffe: 
zwischen Biindnis und Innenpolitik (Herford and Bonn: Verlag 
E.S.Mittler & Sohn, 1985), especially pp.200-212. 


32, For an early example of the formulation of this idea, see 


Mori Nobutatsuo, "Heiwa Kokka no Kensetsu," Kenso (January 1946). 
For a recent discussion of this concept and its evolution, see 
Kenneth P. Pyle, The Japanese Question (Washington, D.C.: AEI 
Press, 1992) chapter 3. 
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civil-military relations were strongly linked to these new national 
identities. Together they constitute the core norms and values of 
their new  political-military cultures. These core ideas 
subsequently helped guide and shape West German and Japanese 


defense and national security policy for the duration of the Cold 


War. 


Table - Summary of the core elements of the German and Japanese 
political-military cultures 


West Germany 
1. Innere Fiihrung - the integration of the armed forces into 
Society. 
2. The Dual Track approach - the linking of deterrence with 
arms control and oterh forms of reassurance 
3. Integration into multinational organizations (self 
entanglement) 


1. Primary reliance on the United States to provide military 
security 

2. The imposition of stringent bureaucratic controls and legal 
and policy safeguards on the armed forces (Hadome) 

3. Avoidance of multilateral entanglement 


Germany's and Japan's Cultures of Anti-Militarism during the Cold 
War 


Initially, the West German and Japanese approaches to defense 
and security enjoyed relatively limited support within their own 
political systems. In West Germany, public opinion surveys indicate 
that a majority of the population would have preferred 
reunification and neutrality, as advocated by Adenauer's Socialist 
opponents, to integration into NATO and the European Community, 
while so- called "Gaullist" conservatives in the CDU/CSU were 
deeply hostile to detente and arms control. In Japan the growing 
left-wing opposition advocated the adoption of a policy of strict 
unarmed neutrality, while powerful right-wing elements within the 
ruling LDP would have preferred a much larger military buildup, the 
fostering of nationalism and "defense consciousness," and an 
increased capacity for independent defense. With the new national 


identities described above still in flux and only partially 
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internalized by the elites and the generalpopulation, the new 


approaches to defense and civil-military relations continued to be 


controversial. 


Over the course of the 1960s and 70s, however, political 
support for the new approaches to defense slowly solidified in both 


nations, as reflected in the positions of various political actors 


and in shifts in public opinion. At the same time, changes in the 
international environment forced a slow and steady evolution of 
Japan and German political-military cultures, though on the balance 
the direction of those shifts was broadly consistent with the two 
cultures' core values and ideals. The distribution of the different 
political-military subcultures moved towards the center at the 
expense of both the left and the right, and the gap in the content 
of the different subcultures decreased as well. 

Public opinion surveys from the 1960s and 1970s reveal a 
marked consolidation in West German and Japanese public support for 
the institutional pillars of their countries' approach to 
international security: their alliances with the United States, 
political and economic integration with the West, and the new armed 
forces. Whereas in 1960 a substantial minority of Japanese (32%) 
still supported neutrality over alignment with the United States 
(44%), by 1978 support for the West had increased to 49% while 


support for neutrality had declined to 25%.**? In West Germany as 
well there was a rise in popular support for the military alliance 
with the United States, albeit not quite as dramatic as in the 
Japanese case. Whereas in 1961 still 42% were for neutrality over 
40% for the alliance with the United States, by 1975 pro-U.S. 


attitudes had risen to 48% versus 38%, and the percentage increased 


33. See table 1 below. 
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even further in the late 70s.** Support for integration with 
Western Europe as well increased during this period. Although still 
in 1965 a large majority of West Germans said that if given a 
choice they would prefer reunification over integration with Europe 
(69%), by 1973 the balance had shifted dramatically, with 65% 
preferring European over German national reunification.* 

In both countries external factors contributed strongly to 
this shift in attitude. Above all, Detente and Ostpolitik removed 
some of the chief factors that had earlier weakened the German and 
Japanese commitment to the West by reducing the fear of 
entanglement and providing a solution, albeit a less than perfectly 
satisfactory one, to the problems of national partition. Yet, even 
after the Cold War intensified again in the late 1970s and the 


first half of the 1980s, support for the basic security 


*4. See table below. Likewise, the view that NATO brought 
more benefits than disadvantages steadily increased, with the main 


increase of support for NATO appearing to come from the previously 
undecided group. 


Year Brings benefits Causes Disadvantages DK/undécided 
1959 35% 60% 


1963 33% 62% 
1971 47% 43% 
1979 48% 46% 
1981 55% 31% 


From Meyer, Der Biirgerund seine Sicherheit, p. 216, table 3.1.3 


°°, See table 3 below. At the same time, support for German 
reunification remained very high, and in 1976 of all German 61% 
indicated that they very much hoped for reunification and only 36% 
attached no importance to reunification. There was, however, a 
clear generational gap on this issue, with a majority of younger 
West Germans between the ages of 16 and 29 stating that they viewed 
reunification as not being so important (52% versus 44%). Institut 
fiir Demoskopie Allensbach Jahrbuch 1976 p.83. 
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institutions remained high.*® 


Table 1 - Japanese attitudes towards alignment - Should Japan join 
the Free World, the Communist Camp or be neutral? 


Year Communist World Neutralism Free World 
1960 32% 44% 
1963 28% 45% 
1966 31% 41% 
1969 30% 44% 
1972 34% 37% 
1975 29% 41% 
1978 25% 49% 
1980 25% 55% 


Adapted from Eto and Yamamoto, Sogoampo to Mirai no Sentaku, p.223 


Table 2 - What is the best way of defending Japan? 


Year Independent defense Alliance+ SDF Neutralist-pacifist 
1969 41% 10% 
1972 41% 16% 
1975 54% 9% 
1978 61% 5% 
1981 64.6% 7.6% 
1984 69.2% 6.8% 
1988 67.4% 7.2% 
1992 62.4% 10.5% 


From Boei Handobukku 1987 edition, p.498 and 1992 edition p.519, 
excluding "other" and "don't know" responses. 


3°, The peace movement and the acrimonious West German debate 


over the NATO decision to deploy a new generation of intermediate 
range missiles caused some apparent shifts, but overall the impact 
was almost surprisingly limited. See Hans Rattinger, "The Federal 
Republic of Germany: Much Ado About (Almost) Anything" in Hans 
Rattinger and Gregory Flynn, eds., The Public and Atlantic Defense 
(Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld, 1985). 
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Table 3 - West German attitudes towards alignment - What in 
your opinion would be the better foreign policy: Should we 
continue to continue to ally ourselves militarily with the United 


States, or should we try to be neutral, for example like 
Switzerland? 


Neutral Ally with the United States DK/undecided 
42% 40% 18% 
37% 46% 17% 
38% 44% 18% 
42% 41% 17% 
38% 51% 11% 
36% 48% 16% 
31% 55% 14% 


From Meyer, Der Biirger und seine Sicherheit, p. 217, table 3.2.2.1 


At the same time, in West Germany support for non-military 
means of ensuring the national security also grew. After 1973 
public support for Ostpolitik increased even after the mid 1970s, 
when relations with the Soviet Union had deteriorated. In 1973 49% 
of those surveyed felt that Ostpolitik had been worth it, and 29% 
did not. In January 1980, the level of support increased to 51% 
versus 28%, and the vast majority of West Germans supported the 
further promotion of Detente - 74% versus 17%.°’ 

In Japan, while there was far less emphasis on dialogue with 
the Soviet Union or other potential enemies, there ex?sts as well 
evidence of a strong popular preference for relying on more than 


purely military instruments for defending the nation. A 1972 


Yomiuri survey showed that only 6% of the respondents thought 


military power was a very effective means of defending the nation, 
and 32% thought it was only somewhat effective, while 32% thought 


it was not very effective and 14% thought it was not effective at 


37 


- Meyer, Der Biirger und seine Sicherheit, p. 255, table 
6.728% 
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1961 
1965 
1969 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1981 
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all. In contrast, 32% thought that economic instruments (foreign 


aid, trade, etc.) was a very effective way of maintaining Japanese 
national security and 43% thought it was somewhat effective. 
Furthermore, the respondents rated diplomatic negotiations, 
ensuring the people's livelihood and international exchange all as 
more constructive ways of ensuring national security than military 
power.*® 

The positions of political parties mirrored shifts in popular 
attitudes. In West Germany the Social Democratic Party made a 
decisive shift towards acceptance of NATO and integration with the 
West.*? Even after the SPD partially reversed its positions in the 
early 1980s as it came under pressure from the Greens and a new, 
more radical generation within the party, it shied back fron 
advocating NATO. Indeed, whereas in the 1950s the SPD had bitterly 
opposed NATO and integration with Western Europe, in the 1980s it 
supported greater European integration in the hope that a united 


European entity could provide a counterweight to the United States 


38. Gekkan Yoron Chosa July 1972, cited in Watanabe Akio, 
"Japanese Public Opinion and Foreing Affairs: 1964-1973" in Robert 
A. Scalapino, ed., The Foreign Policy of Modern Japan (Berkeley: 
Univeristy of California Press, 1977), p.115. 


39, For a good English language overview of this process of 


conversion Gordon D. Drummond, The German Social democrats _ in 
Opposition, 1949-1960 (Norman, Oklahoma: Univerisity of Oklahoma 
Press, 1982). For an interesting revisionist look at Bad Godesberg, 
see Thomas Enders, Die SPD und die aiiBere Sicherheit (Melle: Verlag 
Ernst Knoth, 1987) Konrad Adenauer Stiftung Forschungsbericht 
no.64. 
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and could help preserve detente. *° The CDU/CSU for its part came 
to accept Ostpolitik and Detente in the early 1980s, carrying on 
its own mini-Detente with the German Democratic Republic even at 
the height of the U.S.-Soviet confrontation of the early to mid 
1980s.* 

On the whole the shifts In Japan tended to be less dramatic 
than in West Germany. Nonetheless, in the course of the 1970s and 
1980s the Socialist opposition to government defense policies 
became less virulent than it had been in the 1950s and 60s, while 
new, so-called middle of the road parties (the Democratic Socialist 
Party and the Clean Government Party) emerged who were more 


supportive of the Self Defense Forces and the alliance with the 


United States and were prepared to cooperate in passing of new 


defense legislation.** While there continued to be those in the LDP 
who were eager that Japan become a "normal nation" and play a 
larger military role, after 1960 they were consistently held in 


check by the party's centrist main stream.” 


“°, Berthold Meyer, Die  Parteien der BRD und _ die 


sicherheitspolitische Zusammenarbeit in Westeuropa, (Frankfurt 
/Main: HSFK Bericht 2, 1987), chapter 3. 


‘1, For a detailed account see Clay Clemens, Reluctant Realists 


(Durham, NC: Duke Univeristy Press, 1989). 


‘2, Umemoto Tesuya, Arms and Alliance in Japanese Public 


Opinion. 
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. An excellent example of the continued power of the centrist 
mainstream is provided by the resistance Nakasone provoked by 
trying to link breaking of the 1% of GNP limit on defense spending 
in 1986 to a new rekindling of nationalism. See Kamanishi Akio, GNP 
1% Waku (Tokyo: Kakugawabunko, 1986); and Akasaka Shintaro, "1% 
Waku de Tsumazuita Nakasone Shuho," Bungeishunju (January 1986). 


30 
At the same time, it has to be pointed out that West German 
and Japanese defense policies did show signs of change and 
adaptation during the Cold War era. After much initial internal 
turmoil, the German Federal Republic embraced Ostpolitik and 
Detente as means of defusing tensions with its Eastern neighbors 
and winning some concessions on its national interests in East 
Germany.‘*‘ Japan, on the other hand, actively sought to deepen its 
military relationship with the United States in the late 1970s, for 
the first time allowing the SDF to train with U.S. armed forces and 
to cooperate more closely with the United States in a variety of 
areas, including the planning for military emergencies and the 
joint production of weapons and military technology.* 

Yet, while these policies represented significant shifts in 
the West German and Japanese approaches to national security, and 
were accompanied by some significant changes in their respective 
political-military cultures as well (especially with regard to the 


distribution of the different subgroups) the changes were 


incremental in nature, and did not represent a radical departure 


from the patterns that had been established earlier. Ostpolitik 
further enhanced the anti-military character of the German approach 
to defense, while ameliorating, though not removing, one of the 
primary sources of domestic political tension over the alliance. 


In the Japanese case, intensified cooperation with the United 


44. William E. Griffith, The Ostpolitik of the Federal Republic 
of Germany (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1978). 
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1986). 


. Chuma Kiyofuku, Saigumbi no Seijigaku (Tokyo: Chishikisha, 
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States was a necessary adjustment to Detente and the threat of a 
U.S. withdrawal from East Asia, and came after proposals for the 
adoption of a more independent stance on defense in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s had been rejected. Moreover, the 1978 Guidelines on 
U.S.-Japanese Defense Cooperation had the additional function of 
increasing civilian control over military policy by laying bear the 
growing network of ties between the U.S. and Japanese military 
establishments. 

In sum, it can be argued that in spite of dramatic shifts in 
the international environment (first towards Detente and 
multipolarity and then back towards increased confrontation), and 
in spite of the dramatic increase in West Germany's and Japan's 
relative weight in the international system, the patterns of civil- 
military relations established during the 1950s changed remarkably 
little. The two nations' cultures of anti-militarism even became 
more firmly entrenched over the course of the Cold War as the 
distribution of the different political-military subcultures 


shifted towards the center. 


German and Japanese Civil-Military Relations after the Cold War 


In the four years since the fall of the Berlin Wall the anti- 


military character of Germany's and Japan's political-military 


cultures has, if anything, become even more pronounce. While the 


*°, Otake Hideo, Nihon no Boei to Kokunaiseiji (Tokyo: Sanichi 


Shobo, 1982); and Hirose Katsuya, Kanryo to Gunjin. 
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ultimate impact of the events of 1989-1990 on their domestic 
political systems has yet to be resolved, their initial reactions 
to the monumental changes associated with the end of the Cold War 
were broadly consistent with their overall patterns of behavior 
since 1945. Moreover, even if the chief opposition forces in either 
country take power in the wake of current internal upheavals, it is 
unlikely that there will be a major shift towards either increased 
neutralism or towards greater military assertiveness.Unfortunately, 


a substantial increase in German and Japanese willingness to do 


more in the way of military burden sharing also does not appear to 


be in the offing, at least not in the short term. 

To be sure, the end of the Cold War had a much more dramatic 
impact on Germany than on Japan.Suddenly and quite unexpectedly, 
the partition of the country was ended and the Soviet military 
threat virtually dissappeared. While the residual threat of 
reactionary takeover in the Russian Republic remained, even in this 
worst case scenario the immediate military threat would be far more 
removed from German borders than during the Cold War. 

Despite these auspicious developments,the German government of 
Chancellor Kohl reacted almost with a sense of panic to the changed 
international environment. In the months following the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the Kohl government reasserted virtually every one of 
the core values of the German political-military culture identified 
earlier. First, worried about the continued cohesion of the 
European community in the absence of the unifying threat from the 


Soviet Union, France and Germany pushed through a major 


33 
acceleration of the European integration process in the Treaty of 
Maastricht, a classic example of post-war German efforts to defuse 
potential tensions through self entanglement.‘’ Second, in keeping 
with the West German strategy of coping with security threats 
through disarmament initiatives and economic diplomacy, to reassure 
the Russians that a reunited Germany would not pose a military 
threat Kohl agreed to reduce the combined East and West German 
armed forces to 370,000 men by the 1994. In addition, the Federal 
Republic took the lead in organizing the flow of Western aid to the 
former Soviet Union, in part as a quid pro quo for the withdrawal 
of the over 300,000 Russian troops still stationed on East German 
territory.** Finally, the government reaffirmed its commitment to 
Innere Fiihrung and universal male conscription system as a means of 
integrating the armed forces into society, even though a number of 


commentators suggested the system had become an anachronism. ‘** 


‘7, Initially France gave Germany some reason to worry about 


the integration process, as Mitterand seemed intent on slowing down 
the reunification process and spoke threateningly of the need to 
reactivate the old Franco-Russian alliance to balance against 

Germany. See Stanley Hoffman, "French Dilemmas and Strategies in 


the New Europe," in Keohane et.al., eds, After the Cold War, p. 
130. 


*®, See Karl Kaiser, "Germany's Reunification," Foreign Affairs 
70 (Winter 1991); Anderson and Goodman, "Mars or Minerva." 


“°. See the published version of a special parliamentary 


commission's report on the future of the Bundeswehr, Hans-Adolf 
Jacobsen and Hans-Jiirgen Rautenberg (eds.) Bundeswehr und 
Europdische Sicherheitsordnung (Bonn: Bouvier, 1991), pp 50-51, 55- 
59; Jiirgen Kuhlmann and Ekkehard Lippert, "Wehrpflicht Ade? 
Argumente Wider und Fiir Die Wehrpflicht in Friedenszeiten" in Geld 
Kladrack and Paul Klein, Hrsg., Die Zukunft der Streitkrafte 
Angesichts Weltweiter Abriistungsbemiihungen (Baden-Baden: Nomos 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1992). For criticism of the the draft system, 
see Gerd Schmiickle, " Neue Lésungen miissen her," Der Spiegel no.52, 
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In Japan the end of the Cold War brought less dramatic changes. 
After an initial hiatus, Japanese defense spending decreased, 
falling back under 1% of the GNP. At the same time, demographic 
pressures and the disappearance of the Soviet threat further 
increased the government's difficulties in meeting the SDF manpower 
targets, forcing it to further raise salaries and offer new 
benefits designed to make a career in the armed forces more 
attractive. In certain respects, such as the amount of free time 
available to the forces, life as a member of the SDF began to 
appear considerably less regimented than that of the average 
Japanese white collar office worker.”*° 
The Gulf war of 1991 came as a major shock to Germany and 
Japan, forcing them to rethink their military role. Although the 
two nations provided massive financial support for the Allied war 
effort in the Gulf, they proved totally incapable of providing even 
token military support and their governments were paralyzed in the 


face of a growing tide of American diplomatic pressure to get more 


involved.** Although arguably Germany and Japan had more to lose 


1990, p.31; and "Wehrpflicht am Ende," Der Spiegel no.6, February 
8, 1993. 


°°, On recent trends in Japanese defense spending see Fuji 


Sadao, "Maniawase no 'Nobiritsu' shometsu" Ekonomisuto February l, 
1993. For more on problems within the armed forces see "Jietai 
futatsu no Kiki ga oou," AERA November 26, 1991. 


°1, The most comprehensive summary to date of Japan's reaction 


to the Gulf is Asahi Shimbun "Wangankiki"Shuzaihan, Wangan Senso to 
Nihon (Tokyo, Asahi Shimbunsha, 1991). See also Courtney 
Purrington and K., A., "Tokyo's Policy Responses During the Gulf 
Crisis," Asian Survey, Vol.21, no. 4 (April 1991). For more on U.S. 
pressures see also Jeffrey Garten A Cold Peace: America, Japan, 
Germany and the Struggle for Supremacy (New York: Time Books, 
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in the Gulf conflict than any two other advanced industrial 
nations, public opinion data indicate that large majorities in the 
two countries considered events there to be of little concern to 
them. Although the average German and Japanese tended to disapprove 
of Saddam Hussein and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, they also were 
critical of the American resort to armed force, and by large 
Margins rejected any suggestion that their countries become 
directly involved in the hostilities.*? While the Kohl government, 
convinced that deeper involvement was in fact necessary, sought to 
make some show of involvement by sending fighter squadrons to 
Turkey the somewhat left-of-center Kaifu government sought to avoid 
involvement, going to such extreme lengths as to exclude military 
men from all decision making pertaining to the Gulf for the first 
few months of the crisis.* 

In the aftermath of the Gulf war, a consensus emerged among 
German and Japanese elites that they had survived a close call. Had 


the United States suffered significant casualties and become bogged 


down in a Vietnam-like quagmire in Iraq - as had been predicted by 


1992), pp. 162-167. 

°?, According to a Japanese survey taken in November, 1990 a 
full 70% of those surveyed opposed the use of force by the United 
States in the Gulf. See Discord or Dialogue: The United States and 
Japan in 1991 (Washington D.C.:The Reischauer Center at the Paul H. 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies, John's Hopkins 
University, 1991), p.20. For more on the popular Japanese reaction 
at the time see The New York Times 11/2/1990, 10/6/1991 and Colin 
Nickerson, "The Worrier Nation," The Boston Globe Magazine 
9/8/1991; and Steven R. Weisman, "Pearl Harbor in the Mind of 
Japan;" The New York Times Magazine 11/3/1991, especially page 32. 


°°, %Interviews with mid-level SDF and Foreign Ministry 


officials. 
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many experts in the United States and elsewhere - Germany's and 
Japan's conspicuous absence from the fighting would have 
substantiated charges that the two were free riding on an 
international security order paid for with American lives. Such a 
course of events would have fed American isolationist sentiments 
and ultimately undermined the alliances on which Germany and Japan 
have come to depend.” 

In order to forestall a repetition of the Gulf Crisis, over 
the past two years the German and Japanese governments have sought 
to rally support for a more active engagement in international 
military operations. Despite fierce domestic political resistance 
and extensive public opinion data showing that the majority of the 
German and Japanese populations opposed becoming involved in such 
activities, the Kohl and Miyazawa governments succeeded in 
dispatching Bundeswehr and SDF on UN "blue helmet" peace-keeping 
missions to Somalia and Cambodia. In addition, German forces for 


the first time participated, albeit in a highly indirect way, in UN 


missions in Yugoslavia that entailed the threat of force, although 
5 


only after the government had weathered a crisis in the coalition 


with the FDP and the threat of judicial intervention.” 


°*. Conversations with Motoo Shiina, Spring 1991 and Professor 


Seizaburo Sato, Summer 1992. See also Thomas Kielinger, "The Gulf 
War and Consequences from a German Point of View" Aussenpolitik 
Vol.42, No.3 (1991) and interview with Wolfgang Schauble in Der 
Spiegel no.4, January 25, 1993, p.20. 


°°, On the background of the German participation in out of 
NATO area missions, see Clay Clemens, "Opportunity or Obligation? 
Redefining Germany's Military Role Outside of NATO," Armed Forces 
and Society Vol.19, No.2 (Winter 1993). On the constitutional 
crises provoked first by the German decision to allow German AWAC 
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While ostensibly engaged in purely non-military missions, the 
German and Japanese government's determination to stick through 
with the deployment of peace keepers to Cambodi and Somalia 
remained unshaken even as the risk of hostilities increased and 
their forces came under attack. In the case of Cambodia, even the 
death of a Japanese peace keeper did not trigger a withdrawal. 
Though the two governments came under fierce criticism from the 
domestic opposition and the media, public support for the missions 
remained surprisingly high. A July 1993 Yomiuri survey revealed 
that a clear majority of 56% of all Japanese approved of the PKO 
mission in Cambodia, against 39.9% who disapproved. ~ 
The importance of German and Japanese participation in UN 
peace keeping operations cannot be underestimated and signals a 
major departure from established German and Japanese policies and 
a shift in their political-military cultures. Nonetheless, it is 
important to emphasize the incremental nature of this shift and not 


to overlook the extent to which the old core values of their 


political-military cultures, especially its anti-militaristic 


character, remain intact. 


First, it should be noted that German and Japanese forces are 


crews to support the NATO oversight in Bosnia-Herzogovina, then by 
the dispatch of Bundeswehr forces to support humanitarian missions 
in Somalia see Der Spiegel no.14, April 5; no.15, April 12; no.16, 
April 19, 1993; Die Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung March 25,p.1, 
April 8. On the new Japanese legislation permitting participation 
in peace keeping missions, see Aurelia George,"Japan's 
Participation in U.N. Peacekeeping Operations: Radical Departure or 
Predictable Response?," Asian Survey Vol. XXXIII, No.6 (June 1993). 
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- Yomiuri July 3, 1993, p.2. 
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still highly restricted in the degree to which they are permitted 
to participate in international military operations. Both the 
Bundeswehr and the SDF are restricted to strictly non-combat roles 
in peace keeping, not peace enforcing or peace making missions, so 
far they have served only under the auspices of the United 
Nations.°’ Ironically, though these steps were taken in response 
to demands for increased burden sharing after the Gulf War, the one 
kind of mission that German and Japanese commentators agree that 
their forces are currently not permitted to participate in are the 
kind of operations conducted by allied forces against Iraq.** Thus, 
two years after having narrowly escaped a major crisis in their 
alliances with the United States, Japan and Germany remain almost 
unable to respond to these kinds of situations today as they were 
then. 

Secondly, in both countries the defense debate is currently the 
most intense it has been since the 1950s. The controversy has by no 


means been settled by the dispatch of forces to Somalia and 


Cambodia. At the time of this writing (August 1993) the 


constitutionality of the Bundeswehr "out of area missions" is still 


°7, See Clemens, "Opportunity or Obligation?"; and George ". 


The complete text of the new law, "Kokusaiheiwaijikatsudo nado ni 
tai suru kyoryoku ni kan suru horitsu," can be found in 
Shinboeironshu Vol. 20, no.2 (September 1992). 


58. Interviews with Sato Seizaburo, Nishihara Masashi and 


Yamaguchi Noboru in Japan, Summer 1992. In Germany, at the time of 
this writing (August, 1993)the constitutional issue is still not 
resolved, with the Christian Democrats arguing that in principle 
military missions are permitted under the present constitution, 
while the FDP and the SPD argue that they are not. 
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awaiting final decision by the German constitutional court.* In 


both nations the leading opposition groups, the German Social 


Democratic Party and the Japanese center-left alliance led by 


Hosokawa Morihiro, are deeply divided over the defense issue. In 
the Japanese case there even exists a danger that the left-wing of 
the old Socialist party may split if the new coalition moves too 
far to the right on defense. 

The present German and Japanese ruling parties as well are 
divided over issue of what the new missions of their armed forces 
should be. This is particularly the case in West Germany, where 
differences between the Free Democrats and the Christian Democrats 


over the content of future legislation have provoked crises in the 
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- See Der Spiegel March 4, 1993, pp. 22-28. 


°°, In Japan historically, the defense issue has always been 


one of the key stumbling blocks in negotiations among the 
opposition parties to create a coalition government. The 
differences on the positions of the various parties in the new 
Japanese coalition government are large, in particular on the issue 
of defense. See Yomiuri July 3, 1993, p.2; Nikkei July 15, 1993, 
p.2; and August 10, 1993, p.4. In the wake of its crushing defeat, 
there remains the danger that the left and right wingd of the JSP 
will split, in part over the question of whether to participate in 
a coalition with pro-defense conservatives like Ozawa Ichiro. See 
Nikkei July 19, 1993, p.3. Nonetheless, after arduous negotiations 
and a number of concessions made to the left wing of the Socialist 
party on personnel issues, the Hosokawa government has succeeded in 
papering over the deep divisions within the coaltion over defense 
and other foreign policy issues. See Yomiuri July 13, 1993, p.3; 
July 30, 1993, 2; Asahi July 29, 1993, p.1. It is worth noting that 
in the new government Socialists have been deliberately kept out of 
posts that touch on these sensitive issues, such as defense and 
foreign affairs. See Asahi August 10, 1993, p.2. Within the SPD 
there is evidence that the party leadership under Rudolf Scharping 
believes a shift to the right on defense is necessary, see Der 
Spiegel no.27, May 7, 1993. Nonetheless, there remains powerful 
opposition from the left wing of the party, see Die Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung July 10, 1993, p.10 and July 17, 1993. 
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ruling coalition.*’ Finally, German and Japanese public opinion 


continues to resist an expansion of their country's military role. 
The same Yomiuri survey cited earlier indicates that a plurality of 
Japanese favor either reducing or abandoning participation in peace 
keeping missions (49.3%), as against 45.1% who favor their 
continuation of expansion.*? German opinion data as well indicate 
that a large majority of Germanspose, by a margin of 58% to 37%, 
would prefer that Bundeswehr forces should be restricted to non- 
military missions.°*? A July EMNID survey shows that as the risk of 
conflict increased, 51% of all Germans favor a withdrawal of the 
Bundeswehr forces in Somalia, versus 42% against such a 
withdrawal. 

Certainly it will take time for these domestic political 
battles to sort themselves out, particularly as other pressing 


political issues - such as economic recession, immigration and 


‘1, The Free Democrats advocate allowing Bundeswehr 
participation in combat missions as long as these are under 
multinational auspices and approved by a two thirds majority in the 
Bundestag, effectively guaranteeing the SPD veto power over such 
missions. The Christian Democrats, on the other hand, would prefer 
to permit combat missions under a simple majority and do not rule 
out independent German action. Given that in the future the CDU is 
to continue to need coalition partners to govern, the probable 
outcome will probably be compromise between either the CDU and the 
FDP or the FDP and the even more anti-military SPD positions. See 
footnote 53. 


62, Yomiuri July 3, 1993, p.2. See also a April 30, 1993 
Yomiuri five country study showing that whereas on the average 53- 
68% of Americans and Europeans support an increase in United 
nations PKO missions, in Japan a mere 40% do. 


63, See EMNID data cited in Der Spiegel 17, April 26, 1993, 
p.2l. 


64, See Der Spiegel no. 30, Jul7 27, 1993, p.111.- 
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political reform - can be counted on to distract the government and 
the political elites from the defense issue. Even when the defense 
debate is resolved in one direction or another, the deep divisions 
among the populace and the elites suggest that the degree of change 
in policy, barring the emergence of a major new security crisis, is 
likely to be limited. No single political actor is in a position to 
impose its preferred policies on political systems that are as 
deeply divided on this issue as the German and Japanese.* 

Eventually, however, there is reason to expect that Germany and 
Japan will develop the political will to bear a greater share of 
the burden of international security. In both nations the left- 
wing's opposition to participation in multilateral peace keeping 
and peace making operations are weakening, while there is little 


sign of a more assertive, nationalist approach to national security 


making much head way.*®* In this context, Germany can be expected 


65>.) In the 1950s Yoshida and Adenauer were able to act as 


independently as they did only because of the extra room for 
Maneuver provided to them by the American occupation of their 
government and because the international pressures they faced were 
much stronger than today's. Despite these advantagds there is 
evidence that suggests that ultimately the policies that were 
settled on differed considerably from what the two leaders had 
originally hoped for. Yoshida in particular was disappointed by the 
outcome of the defense debate, for he originally believed that 
Japan would be a merchant nation temporarily and in the long run 
fully expected that it would reemerge as a great power. Ironically, 
in all likelihood Yoshida would have been highly critical of the 
minimalist strategic doctrine that bears his name. See Kenneth 
Pyle, The Japanese Question, chapter 3. 


*°, In Japan, the decline of the Socialist party and its 


willingness to participate in a coalition government that is 
continuing the LDP's defense and foreign policy marks a major 
breakthrough in favor of pragmitism. See Yomiuri August 10, 1993, 
p.-2 and Asahi August 10, 1993, p.4 for early comments by the new 
Director General of the Defense Agency indicating continuity with 
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to enjoy a comparative advantage, for it has had nearly 40 years of 


experience dealing with security in a multinational context, 
whereas Japan is only beginning to foster a regional dialogue on 
security issues. The risk of a Japanese reversion to a more 
independent defense policy is consequently greater. On the other 
hand, Japanese suspicians about the reliability of their own armed 
forces can be expected to cause a greater reluctance to resort to 
force than exists in West Germany.°’ Nonetheless, in the long run 
both nations may become not only "partners in leadership” with the 
United States, but comrades in arms as well, without which any 
partnership is likely to be unstable and rife with controversy. 
The road to get to that point, however, promises to be a long and 
arduous one. 

From the perspective of U.S. policy makers, there are three 


important practical implications to be drawn from the foregoing 


the previous government's policies on PKO and defense spending. At 
the same time, the Hosokawa government is showing new flexibility 
on the NPT issue and stronger interest in arms control, Asahi 
August 10, 1993, p.2; Nikkei August 11, 1993, p.2 In Germany, even 
the traditionally pacifist Evangelical church and’ the peace 
research community, shocked by events in the former Yugoslavia, are 
showing increased support for not just peace keeping but also peace 
making operations. See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung July 2, 1993 
p.-2; and July 16, 1993, p.4. 


67, Not surprisingly, German PKO forces are much more heavily 


armed than are their Japanese counterparts, and official German 
planning for combat missions much further advanced. There are some 
signs that Germany is preparing to set up a more independent 
command structure capable of coordinating combined arms operations. 
If such a command were created not only for out of area operations, 
but also for German terriotrial defense, it would represent a 
significant departure from the core German strategy of self 
entanglement. Thomas-Durrel Young, Bundeswehr Plans for a National 
Command and Control Structure unpublished manuscript, March 24, 
1992; "“GréBenwahn der Generdle," Der Spiegel April 6, 1992, p.18. 
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analysis. First, the lasting power of existing norms and values 
should not be underestimated. Germany's and Japan's reluctance to 
assume larger global military responsibilities is not merely the 
product of a desire to free ride, but is rooted in ideals flowing 
from a national identity that the United States helped create and 
basically should want to preserve. 

Second, it is necessary to appreciate that international 
institutions and alliances are useful not only for facilitating 
international cooperation and dampening the security dilemma by 
increasing transparency, but to recognize that they can have an 
important domestic political function as well. International 
institutions like the United Nations, the WEU and NATO can help 


policy makers lend legitimacy to foreign policy objectives. 


Justifying military intervention in the Balkans, for example, may 


be difficult to do purely on the basis of national interest, 
especially in light of the existing German and Japanese political- 
military cultures, or by arguing that it is necessary to do so in 
order to preserve bilateral ties with the United States. On the 
other hand, calls for intervention may find saiieiteaia domestic 
resonance if they can be legitimated in terms of guarding such 

transnational ideals as democracy and human liberties. The prudent 
statesman must never overestimate the power of such transnational 
ideals in overcoming clashes in the national interests. The shrewd 
statesman, however, does not overlook their utility, even their 


indispensability for publicly defining those interests. 


In this context it is important that such institutions be 
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structured so as to help, not hinder, efforts to cope with the most 
probable and serious threats to international security. While a 
CSCE type organization in East Asia may be useful for other 
reasons, unless it includes mechanisms allowing for collective 
military action by the United States and its allies it will be 
useless in dealing with a Chinese move on the Spratleys or Taiwan 
(though it may be useful as an intermediary step in preparing the 
way for the later creation of a more comprehensive security 
institution). Likewise, one may question the advisability of 
legitimating German and Japanese military action solely through the 
United Nations when some of the most serious potential crises may 
lead to dissension among the current permanent members of the 
Security Council, each which holds the power to paralyze the UN 
through its veto. If necessary, new institutions need to be 
created, perhaps based on already existing global institutions like 
the G7, or regional ones like APEC, that will allow Germany and 


Japan to respond unimpeded to such crises. 


The United States is in the historically uniquely advantageous 


position of having its two chief economic rivals not only dependent 
on it for their military security and leadership, but astonishingly 
content to be so. One of the key medium- to long-term objectives of 
the United States should be to help the leaderships in Germany and 
Japan guide the evolution of their political-military cultures in 
directions that will allow them to pragmatically meet their own and 
the world's security needs while, at the same time, preserving 


their fundamentally non-aggressive character. 
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How does a person become a radical activist, focusing his or 
her life on trying to change society? Is the search for identity 
during adolescence and early adulthood an important part of the 
process? This paper explores political learning during the 
teenage years and the twenties, a period in the life cycle Eric 
Erikson called the "identity ego stage." * Specifically, it 
analyzes how participation in the social movements of the 1960s- 
70s influenced the political socialization of 50 people who 
became radical activists. 


Part I presents the theoretical framework; the second 
section describes the respondents, including their process of 
political development during adolescence and adulthood; next, 
four respondents are used as examples of different patterns of 
development; and finally are some conclusions concerning identity 
and political socialization. Several pages of graphs follow the 
. 


Theoretical Framework 


For more than three decades scholars have debated issues of 
persistence and change in political socialization. Theorists of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, including Hyman, Easton, and 
Davies focused on childhood, assuming that political views were 
passed from parent to offspring, and that by adolescence the 
individual has formed a political orientation that would persist 
through life. They paid little attention to the influence of 
political events, assuming they had little affect on the 
process.’ 


But many research projects challenged these assumptions, 
such as Jennings and Niemi’s landmark three wave panel, which 
recognized the profound effect that living history can have on 
young people. After the second wave of interviews in 1973, 
Jennings and Niemi concluded that the experience of events can be 


. Eric Erikson, Identity Youth and Crisis (New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1968). 


Herbert Hyman. Political Socialization (Glencoe, I1ll.: 
Free Press, 1959); David Easton. A Systems Analysis of Political 
Life (New York: John Wiley, 1965); James C. Davies, "The Family’s 
Role in Political Socialization," The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol.361, Sept. 1965, pp. 
10-19. 
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powerful: 


Sometimes these experiences are dramatic and leave 
a visible imprint on those undergoing them and 
particularly vulnerable to their effects... the 
attitudes of the young were particularly dependent on 
their direct and indirect experiencing of external 
events, quite apart from cue-giving within the family 
and school. ? 


Jennings and Niemi studied the "baby boom" cohort, who came 
of age during the social movements of the 1960s-70s, comparing 
their political development over time with that of their parents. 
While the events of the 1960s affected the young people 
dramatically, they appeared to have little influence on their 
parents, who remained "extra-ordinarily stable" compared to their 
children. * 


Thus, it appeared that the age of the respondents -- the 
adolescence and early adulthood of the young people compared with 
their middle-aged parents -- affected the process of political 
learning. Individuals are more likely to be influenced by 
dramatic events during their youth than later in life. This and 
other studies threw the notion of persistence into question. 
Pre-adult learning, at least for this cohort, did not appear to 
persist into adulthood. 


Many (including Jennings and Niemi) have noted that 
universal theories of political socialization cannot be based on 
the three-wave study, because the events experienced by these 
youth were not typical. As Sears noted: 


The cohort was highly unusual, living its 
formative years through the decade of the most 
tumultuous social and political change since the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars.°® 


Jennings and Niemi. Political Character of 
Adolescence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974) pp.330- 


, M.Kent Jennings and G.M. Markus, "Partisan Orientations 
Over the Long Haul: Results from the Three Wave Political 
Socialization Panel Study," American Political Science Review, 
vol 78, 1984, pp. 1012. 


. David oO. Sears, "Whither Political Socialization 
Research?" in Ichilov, Orit, ed. Political Socialization, 


Citizenship Education, and Democracy (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1990) p.76. 


Although every cohort studied will have particularities of 
its own historical context, the Jennings and Niemi panel remains 
very important to the understanding of the dynamics of political 
socialization when the push and pull of events and family 
influences are in opposite directions. 


The three wave study is particularly important to this 
research project because the cohort that Jennings and Niemi 
studied is the same age group as the majority of the respondents 
in this dissertation. The birth date of the Jennings and Niemi 
cohort was 1947; the median birth date of the 50 respondents in 
this study was 1949, the mean 1950 and the mode 1951. So the 
three wave study provides a large framework with which to compare 
this research’s smaller sample. 


Jennings and Niemi demonstrated that political events can 
have a powerful effect on the political socialization of a whole 
generation. But why is this so? In order to understand the 
dynamics between the life cycle and the experience of historical 
events, a theory of individual development -- psychological as 
well as political -- is necessary. 


Eric Erikson’s theory of life cycle development posits that 
as each individual goes through life, he or she must work through 
a series of conflicts that can be understood as ego stages. 
During adolescence and early adulthood, individuals go through a 
particularly important stage for political learning. Erikson 


calls it a search for identity, stating that during this stage, 
"the individual is much closer to the historical day than he is 
at earlier stages of childhood development."® 


There are two implications of Erikson’s identity concept 
that will be explored in this paper. First is the importance of 
the period of adolescence and early adulthood to political 
learning, and second is the impact of historical events 
particularly during this time period. 


Some misinterpret Erikson’s theory, seeing youthful 
rebellion as a temporary stage. But Sears distinguishes between 
two different models of socialization. The first he calls the 
"life cycle" model which posits that individuals have different 
dispositions at different points in their lives, specifically to 
rebel as youth and later become more conservative with age. An 
alternative model is that of "impressionable years", that sees 
the teens and twenties being a period where political development 
is more likely than any other period of life.’ Eriksonian 
theory is more consistent with the "impressionable years" model, 


Eric Erikson, p.« 27. 


Sears, op.cit., p.77. 
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where a strong identity formation in youth might persist through 
life.® 


A recent article by Beck and Jennings, reanalyzing the three 
wave data, found evidence of the "impressionable years" model: 


...the youth generation was less open to change 
after 1973 than it had been before... their partisan 
inclinations began to harden with maturation and 
political experience...’ 


Rather than to continue to change through out their lives, 
the baby boom cohort began stabilizing around the identity formed 
during their youth, distinct from their parents. 


The research presented in this project takes an in depth 
look at the political development during adolescence and early 
adulthood of 50 people who became radical activists. It 
questions whether the identity period was important to the 
respondents’ development, how these individuals were affected by 
the social movements of the 1960s-70s, and whether their 
political identities persisted over the years. 


yO Survivors of the 1979 Greensboro Massacre 


The research subjects are a group of radical activists from 
North Carolina, who as youth joined the Civil Rights Movement and 
the Anti-War Movement in the 1960s and early 1970s. When leftist 
politics ebbed across the nation in the mid-seventies, these 
individuals became more radical and joined a now-defunct 
organization called the Communist Workers Party. On November 3, 
1979, they demonstrated against the Ku Klux Klan in Greensboro. 
As they were preparing to march, a caravan of Klan and Nazis 
opened fire on their rally, killing five people. 


For this project, I conducted in depth interviews with 50 
people, half black and half white, who were participating in the 
demonstration in November, 1979, when the Klan and Nazis attacked 


. Erikson wrote case studies, including Young Man Luther 
and Gandhi’s Truth elaborating how the identity formed during this 
period persisted through life. (Erikson, Eric. Gandhi’s Truth New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1969, and Erikson, Eric. Young Man Luther New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1958.) 


: Paul A. Beck and M. Kent Jennings, "Family Traditions, 
Political Periods and the Development of Partisan Orientations," 
Journalof Politics, vol. 53, no.3, August. 1991, p. 756. 
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them. Four respondents are women whose husbands were killed that 
day, and seven others were wounded. 


This paper explores a particular aspect of these 50 in depth 
interviews, focusing on the decision of each individual to become 
a political activist. It comprises part of a dissertation 
entitled Survivors of the 1979 Greensboro Murders: A Study of the 
Long Term Impact of Protest Movements. The dissertation, 
currently being written, traces the political learning process of 
50 people from childhood through middle age, including youthful 
experiences, as well as how people were affected by the Klan 
attack, and how their beliefs and activism have evolved through 
the years as they have coped with the more mundane tasks of 
raising their children, supporting their families, and growing 
older. 


My interest in this project stems from the fact that I was 
at the demonstration on November 3, 1979. I lived in North 
Carolina for fifteen years (1965-1980) and knew many of the 
respondents. I have thought through the implications of my 
personal involvement for this project. On the one hand, 
interviewer bias can be a serious problem; on the other hand, the 
level of trust between myself and the respondents greatly 
- facilitated the interviews. 


Demographics and Family Politics of the Respondents: 


The respondents are 50 people who were participating in 
fateful demonstration when they were attacked.” Although the 
majority were members of the baby boom cohort, the birth dates of 
the whole group cover a wide period of time. The oldest was born 
in 1910, the youngest in 1973. Graph 1, on page|/b, charts their 
birth dates. 


The respondents fall into three age categories. The older 
group, born before 1940, includes eight people. The middle one 
is the largest, 35 people born between 1940 and 1956. The seven 
youngest respondents were born after 1960. 


The group is demographically diverse. Half of the 
respondents are black, half are white, dispersed through all 
three age groups. The blacks include a majority of both the 
older and younger group, while the whites include a 60% of the 
baby-boom group. Females make up 56% of the total, including 


on Of 66 potential respondents, 52 were interviewed, and all 
but two are used in the study (the oldest respondent was unable to 
answer the questions due to senility, and the youngest because he 
was only three in 1979). Of the 14 others, I was unable to contact 
nine people, and five refused to be interviewed. 
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just under half of the white respondents, and three-fifths of the 
African-Americans. 


The class background of the respondents is modest. Almost 
two thirds of the group grew up in working-class families, 
including almost all the African-Americans. A little over half 
of the whites were raised in middle-class homes; the rest in 
poorer families. Likewise, almost two-thirds of the group grew 
up in the South, including almost all the black respondents and 
one third of the whites. 


The political environments of the respondents’ childhoods 
are extraordinarily diverse. They range from those parents were 
liberal activists to one whose father was a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. A significant number grew up in homes where politics was 
never discussed. The group can be divided into three categories 
discussed below.** 


Liberal Family Tradition: Half the sample came from 
politically liberal homes. Fourteen of them had parents who were 
themselves political activists, including eight whose parents 
were also respondents in this study. The additional eleven came 
from families with liberal politics, who while not politically 
active, were generally supportive to their offsprings’ activism. 


More blacks than whites fell into this category. Ten 
African-American respondents had activist parents, while only 


four whites did. Seven whites had liberal but inactive parents, 
compared to four blacks. 


as Conservative to Right-Wing Family Tradition: Ten 
respondents, all white, rebelled against the politics of their 
parents. One parent was a member of the KKK, another of the John 
Birch Society, and a third of a Dixiecrat political party. Four 
others had parents who forbid them to socialize with blacks. 
Three others were from families that were not explicitly racist, 
but politically active in upholding the status quo. 


Be Apolitical Families: Fifteen individuals (30% of the 
sample) described their parents as apolitical, with no discussion 
of politics in the home. Eleven blacks and four whites were in 
this group, including all of the African-Americans born before 
1940. Most of the black parents in this category did not even 
vote, and many were fearful of their children’s activism. 

Several of the apolitical parents of the four whites voted, but 
did not tell their children wno they voted for. 


a Definitions of activism and a scale used to measure them 


were adopted from Donald R. Matthews and James W. Prothro. Negroes 
and the New Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1966) pp. 37-60. 
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Thus half the sample came from homes where politics 
discussed, a significant number with activist model in parents, 
the others whose involvement was encouraged. The other half 
broke with their family traditions, including ten who rebelled 
against their parents racist and/or pro-status quo politics, and 
fifteen who became activist despite their families’ apolitical 
natures. 


The overwhelming issue for this group’s political 
involvement was the movement for black liberation. Racial 
injustice was mentioned by every black respondent as the 
motivating factor. 88% of the whites mentioned the Civil Rights 
Movement as important in their political development. Opposition 
to the Vietnam War was also a major issue, particularly for the 
white (80% of them discussed its influence), and several blacks. 
All but one of the white males indicated the war was a key 
factor, and almost 40% of them applied for Conscientious Objector 
status. The emerging women’s movement was significant as well, 
mentioned by more than half white women and several black female 
respondents. Concerns about many issues related to poverty were 
mentioned by a majority of the respondents, two thirds of whom 
came from lower income families. 


These respondents faced concrete political problems -- of 
discrimination, poverty, the draft. They became interested in 
the movement to change society to benefit themselves and others 


who faced similar conditions. A major focus of the research 
project is to trace the process of their political development, 
when and why they decided to get involved, and what influenced 
them. 


The Process of Political Development: 


I interviewed each respondent individually, usually in his 
or her home. The interviews were semi-structure and open-ended, 
lasting between one and three hours. Basically I wanted the 
respondent to describe the sequence of events that led them to 
become a political activist, noting various factors that 
influenced them. Below is what I said to each respondent to 
begin the interview: 


This is a research project where I am interested in 
your experience, how you became political, and how your 
ideas and activities have developed through your life. It’s 
open-ended and semi-structured, meaning I do have questions 
but you can take as long as you want to answer any given 
question. You can also say you would rather not answer a 
questions. It’s really up to you. The first basic question 
is how you became a political activist. You can go as far 
back as you want in terms of things that might have 
influenced you as a child, memories that you have that made 
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an impression on you, people that were important, events 
that influenced you. In other words, how did you become 
politically involved? 


The resulting interviews traced the political life history 
of 50 unique individuals. All the interviews were tape-recorded 
and transcribed. Despite the diversity of backgrounds and 
experience, there was some commonality in the process of becoming 
a political activist, including childhood memories (often vivid), 
a first activist experience, the decision to become an activist, 
the decision to become a communist, the experience of 11/3/79, 
and finally their beliefs and activism today. While all these 
aspects are discussed in detail in the dissertation, the focus of 
this paper is on two aspects: the first activist experience and 
the decision to become an activist. 


First Activist Experience: Every respondent recalled the 
first time they participated politically, marching in their first 
demonstration, attending their first meeting, etc. The most 
common first experiences were protest marches; the most dramatic 
was a confrontation with the Ku Klux Klan in 1940. Three 
respondents individually and spontaneously defied segregation, 
demanding equal service, and two of them were subsequently beaten 
or threatened. The third was surprised to be served lunch (he 
figured that the restaurant manager found that easier than 
calling the police). 


Graph 1, on page I6, charts the birth date and first 
activist experience for each respondent over the years. The vast 
majority of these experiences occurred during the social 
movements (1955-1973). Even among the oldest respondents (born 
before 1940) more than half were initially active during the 
social movement period. Only the youngest, who were infants 
during this period, do not fit this pattern. 


Graph 2 (pagelT ) graphs the same data, but in terms of 
years of life rather than historical dates. More than half of 
the respondents (56%) experienced their first activism during 
their teenage years, and an additional 18% during early 
adulthood. Eleven respondents reported their first activism 
before age 13; most of these were the children of activists, who 
attended events with their parents. Several others were from 
families that supported their early involvement. (Only one does 
not fit this pattern: Respondent 7, a black girl who defied 
segregation in 1943 at the tender age of seven. Her protest 
lasted only until the police brought her home, and her activism 
remained dormant thereafter until the Civil Rights Movement 
rekindled it almost twenty years later.) 


Decision to Become an Activist: In the interviews, each 
respondent recounted when and why he/she decided to become an 
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activist. "Activism" is defined as making politically activity a 
regular part of ones life, on a weekly, if not daily, basis. 
Graph 3 (p.l¥) identifies when the respondents made this decision. 
92% decided to be activists during the late 1960s and 1970s, 
towards the end of the social movement period. Two thirds of the 
decisions took place during a five year time span (1968-73). but 
Significant number (38%) after the movements waned in the mid 
1970s. 


Graph #4 on page /Y, plots same data on a life cycle. Most 
made the decision during late adolescence and early adulthood 
(82% between the ages of 15 and 29: with 68% clustered between 
the ages of 17 and 26). The exception to this pattern are 
mainly the older black respondents, who were restricted by 
society. 


IV Examples of the Process of Political Development 


To look at this process on the individual level, four 
examples are described below. One came of age in the pre-civil 
rights South, two others were baby boomers, and the fourth was 
born into the movement. The graph below shows the birth date, 
first activist experience, and decision to become an activist of 
these four individuals. 


Graph #5 
Four Examples of Political Development 
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Coming of Age in the Segregated South: Respondent #4 


Respondent #4 is a black female, born to a poor family in 
1932, in Greensboro, N.C. An avid reader throughout her life, 
she recalls riding her bicycle across town to the small "library 
for colored people," and trying to read every book written by a 


black author. Throughout her childhood, her mother counseled her 
to submit to segregation to survive: 


My mother was a domestic worker all her life. She 
would say to me, "When you grow up and get a job, you’re 
going to have to learn how to get along with these white 
folks. You can’t be high and mighty with them, or voice you 
opinion.... You just forget about all that trying to change 
white folks; you can’t do anything with white people, 
that’s just the way they are... they got the power. 


But Respondent #4 could not help speaking out. She came of 
age in 1950, graduating from high school and taking a job ina 
local factory. She described her experiences in the labor force: 


I would always voice my opinion... I would see things 
happen to my people, and then I would say "you gonna let 


them talk to you like that? I’11 go with you if you want to 
tell them..." 


She said that the supervisor would find out about these 
discussions and call her into his office to chastise and fire 
her. I asked her what gave her the determination to speak out, 
and she replied, "I think it was just me." She recalled no 


activist model in her family or other people she knew during 
childhood. 


After getting fired several times, she left the work force 
to get married and have children. When the Civil Rights Movement 
hit Greensboro in 1960, Respondent #4 knew one of the original 
students who sat-in at Woolworths. But for a while, she did not 
think the movement would change much. She remembers marching in 
one demonstration, but was unable to participate more because of 
her husband’s opposition and her responsibilities raising 
children. It was not until the early 1970s, after her children 
were grown, and she got divorced, that she became an activist. 
By this time she was in her forties. Although her activism 
lapsed during the 1980s, she recently has become involved again. 


Respondent 4’s "first activist experience" occurred when she 
was eighteen. Yet it was more than two decades later that she 
took the second step, of deciding to become an activist. Ina 
pattern found in all the black respondents born before 1940, the 
desire to speak out against segregation was crushed. Half of 
these older activists had first activist experiences before the 
Civil Rights Movement (see graph 1), and all of them were 
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negative, resulting in people getting fired or threatened. This 
was typical of response to any type of political participation on 
the part of blacks in the South at that time. ™ 


Once the Civil Rights Movement hit, Respondent 4 was 
constrained by family responsibilities, a situation faced by 
other female respondents, both black and white. The combination 
of societal and family restraints led to what could be called a 
"delayed activist identity," because the desire to participate 
was not fulfilled for many years. 


Baby Boom Activist Rebelling Against Family Political Tradition: 
Respondent #28 


Respondent 28 is white middle-class male, who grew up on the 
other side of the political, economic, and social chasm of the 
pre-Civil Rights South. His family was very active politically 
for generations in the Democratic Party machine maintaining 
segregation. Respondent #28 stated that he "grew up with a lot 
of conservative political ideas," and after high school entered a 
military academy to carry on this family tradition. But 
contemporary events turned him around. In May, 1970, during his 
freshman year, the U.S. invaded Cambodia, and student 
demonstrators were killed at Kent State and Jackson State. #28 
remembers watching an anti-war demonstration, and later on that 
same day, he described his transformation: 


That night I was working guard duty. [The military 
brass] thought the students were going to storm the barracks 
that night. We were ordered to walk guard duty with fixed 
bayonets. Here I was walking the barracks, wondering "what 
am I going to do? what am I doing this? what is going on 
here?" 


Over the next few months he had an identity crisis, 
grappling with the Vietnam War and his "stance as a Christian." 
He decided that he could not continue down the road of the 
military, so he transferred to a liberal arts college. He 
summarized the experience as "my turning point;then I came to 
North Carolina and became an activist." His activism has been 
consistent since then. 


Both #4 and #28 examples of people who broke from family 
traditions. #4 rejected the fear that you could not be active 
(44% of black respondents’ parents shared this orientation) ; 


7” Aldon Morris, et.al., "The Civil Rights Movement and 
Black Political Socialization," in Roberta Sigel, ed. Political 
Learning in Adulthood (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989). 
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#28 rebelled against the politics of conservative or right wing 
parents (as did 40% of the white respondents). 


For the majority of respondents, the movement and their 
youth coincided. In the accounts of the older respondents, there 
is a sense of being alone against the world in the fight for 
justice. In sharp contrast, all of the baby boom generation 
refer to the activism of peers as a factor in their development. 
The movement provided activism as an option in life choices. 
Moreover, the baby boom group was less encumbered by family 
responsibilities as they came of age. 


Carrying on the Family Tradition: Respondent #34 


Some carried forward the progressive activist tradition of 
their parents. 28% of the respondents had parents who were 
themselves activists. Respondent #34 is one example. She is a 
white female from the mid-west whose father organized trade 
unions for the CIO. She described the impact of her father: 


The biggest influence on me becoming politically active 
was my father...He died when I was fourteen. I have missed 
him tremendously. He was very strong-willed, independent, 
honest. He was my working class hero. A really neat guy... 
He was supportive of the civil rights struggle, a deeply 
devoted Democrat... 

So from a very early time, to "do right" meant, as my 
father said, to be on the side of the working man, the 
little person. 


In a pattern typical of the children of activists, #34’s 
first activist experience was at a young age. As she described 
it: 


My first political activity was in 1960, when I was 
nine. We lived in this Republican farm town in Ohio. I was 
one of two kids in my class who supported Kennedy. I have 
this picture of me with a Kennedy hat, Kennedy dress, 
Kennedy everything! I gave a speech, which my Dad helped me 
write -- I don’t think I understood a word of it. 


#34 participated in various political activities in high 
school, college, and medical school. But she did not settle on 
activism as a focus of her life until age 25, after completing 
medical school. Since that time she has had a consistent 
commitment. 
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Born into the Movement: Respondent #42 


A final pattern of involvement is #42, whose mother was also 
a respondent. She recalls her childhood in "the movement." 


I was just there. There as a child, and just 
stayed there as a teenager, and then as an adult. I 
was always around the struggle somewhere. Whatever it 
may have been, I was always there. 


But then in the 1980s, the movement lapsed. In a pattern 
typical of respondents who were born poverty and continue to be 
poor, #42 was unable to sustain her activism. (Respondents who 
were able to get college and graduate educations were more able 
to get jobs that allowed them to continue their activism.) 
Respondent 42 wanted to be active. She told me: 


I still feel the same way, and I still do what I 
can do in my own little ways. Like my husband and I 
used to be foster parents. We tried to help in what 
ways we could... 

[But] you can’t stand alone, you can’t fight by 
yourself... It was good back then because you had a 
great mass of people from all walks of life fighting 
Side by side. It’s not like that no more. I wish it 
could be... the closeness in the people and how much 
people cared about each other. But it is not like that 
anymore. Everybody’s off into their own thing... I 
would love to get out here and make some changes... 


Respondent 42 is particularly concerned about impoverished 
youth today, both her own children, her relatives, and others. 
She explains: 


The kids of today, they didn’t have the kind of 
guidance we had. They didn’t have things to do that 
was meaningful.... [Budget cuts] have taken all the 
recreation centers, all the parks... You got to do 
something for these kids. It’s society. They’re not 
offering them anything but the streets. 


#42 indicates another characteristic that runs through the 
entire sample, that of individual proclivity for activism, 
separate from any environmental factor. Respondent 42 grew up in 
the conditions most nurturing to an activist. Her mother was 
very involved, and she has positive memories of her early 
political experiences as a child. Asked why she not they were 
involved, she replied: 


My oldest sister is involved some... But she 
wasn’t out there like me. Mouthpiece. I have the big 
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IV Conclusions 
Outline: Four points in conclusion 


hs identity period very important in the process of political 
development for these 50 respondents. 


e events impacted -- broke with parents direction; 
restricted individuals before the movement, provided 
opportunities for political activism during these years. 


a political identity persisted through time. all 50 
respondents reported that they still felt strongly about core 
values, such as racial and women’s equality, economic and social 
justice. 


4. complex interplay of individual personality, search for 
identity, and contemporaneous political events. 

for them political socialization is best described not as 
indoctrination or inculcation but in Sears words "the gradual 
development of the individual’s own particular and idiosyncratic 
views of the political world." sears90 


Graph 1 
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Following the principle established in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), a political unit that is not 
sovereign could not become a legai unit in the international system, that is, it could not make 
treaties, enter international organizations, or claim any other rights or duties under international 
law (Holsti, 1972:84). Since 1960, the Canadian province of Québec has achieved a limited status 
in the legal international system, participates to international organizations and attempts to adapt 
to to the global economy although the Canadian government has made all the diplomatic efforts 
necessary to avoid such occurrences. 


The interest for Québec’s politics outside its borders has evolved cyclically following the ups and 
downs of the possibility that Québec might become an independent nation. Although this 
possibility still exists, the development of Québec’s foreign policy is worth studying by itself. 
Rarely has a sub-national state pushed its international efforts thus far. These international 
activities could be an interesting precedent of the relations that will develop among nations that 
have agreed to be involved in economic unions such as NAFTA or the European Economic 
Community. With the end of the Cold War, once regional conflicts resulting will be solved, "low 
politics” could dominate international agendas. 


The fact that the Canadian province of Québec has invested more resources than most federated 
states into setting up an independent diplomatic service has often been stressed. It is also argued 
that "Québec’s international relations must be understood within the context of Canadian politics 
and culture" (see Thérien, Bélanger and Gosselin, 1993). Notions such as nation-building and 
state-building are also used (see Latouche, 1988). The institutionalization of international policy 
is presented as the phenomenon to explain (Balthazar et al., 1993). Before concluding that the 
Québec government has become an international actor capable of coherent policy planning, as 
most of the literature does, one should take into account that this international policy results of 
a rather anarchical process. What could be seen as a sequential and coherent policy development 
is rational only in a posteriori reconstruction to fit in the foreign policy models used to structure 
the analysis. We argue in this paper that in this policy area as in others, the Québec state 
apparatus is better viewed as an organized anarchy trying to define what it is supposed to do 
while doing it. 


Generally, studies of foreign policy are based on models developed for national states. Thus far, 
the models developed to explain foreign policy are of limited use to explain the Québec case 
(Bélanger et al., 1990; Duchacek, 1988). In this paper, using the data available on Québec’s 
foreign policy, we aim to demonstrate that a public policy approach developed to study domestic 
policy might be more adapted. We use jointly the agenda-setting model developed by Kingdon 
(1984) and the view of the implementation process proposed by Mazmanian and Sabatier (1983) 
to explain Québec’s foreign policy development. The focus is on the impact of administrative 
variables on the content of the foreign policy. We argue, following Stinchcombe (1965) that the 
organization of Québec’s foreign policy reflects the historical era in which it originated, an era 
when "anything goes" was the rule. 
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This paper aims to explain how during the 1960s, following the pace of the Quiet Revolution in 
other areas and pushed in part by the French government, the Québec state expanded its 
international activities more randomly than rationally. Based on the "doctrine Gérin-Lajoie," the 
provincial government decided to expand externally its domestic powers. The creation of 
"délégations" around the world was one of the most visible symbols of the new volition. The 
(sometimes bitter) reactions of the Canadian government to these new activities are well known. 
What has yet to be studied is the implementation of the international policy and what was 
intended beyond the rhetoric. 


The thesis developed here is that forced to react to French state central decision-makers’ 
concerns, Québec never had the initiative and developed a reactive policy concerning relations 
with the French-speaking world. Reacting to foreign or to federal pressures became the way to 
develop foreign policy in Québec. It is the type of policy making Québec attempted to develop 
with the United States. Toward the United States, its most important economic partner, the 
Québec state was unable to duplicate the type of relations established with France for two 
reasons. First, the openness of the American political system makes impossible the type of 
reactivity established with the centralized French government and the Québec state has been 
unable (and/or unwilling?) to develop a good understanding of the American system. Secondly, 
the integration to the North-American economy implies a large number of economic stakeholders 
and leads to the intervention of several departments of the Québec government. Consequently, 
policy coordination is more difficult if not impossible. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL ANARCHY MODEL 


A single paradigm dominates international theory (Holsti, 1985:10). This classical paradigm is 
mostly interested by notions such as war and peace and the nation-states as essential actors in 
the international system. The focus was and remains on the world order in absence of a world 
government (see Rosenau and Czempiel, 1992). Foreign policy, as a more specialised topic, has 
not yet achieved a paradigmatic nature, different approaches being used and discussed (Hermann, 
Kegley and Rosenau, 1987). This paper argues nevertheless that adapting conventional approaches 
cannot fully explain Québec’s foreign policy development over the last 30 years. We consider 
that Québec’s foreign policy is better explained through a public policy approach mostly 
developed to explain domestic policies. In the first section of this paper, we discuss this model 
that is applied in the second section to the available data on Québec’s foreign policy. We suggest 
that organizational variables are crucial to understand policy making. However, in organizations 
such as the ones that have formulated and implemented Québec’s foreign policy, standard 
operating procedures were not implemented until very late in the process (see Morin, 1990). 
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A) IMPLEMENTATION 


Some of the recent policy literature convincingly argues that the issue of implementation often 
overshadows the definition of problems and solutions im the policy process. Various studies have 
emphasized the complexity of implementing policy through the use of multiple agencies and 
when the implicit motives of government action are often different from the officially stated 
goals. The implementation process poses a dilemma: the policy maker either relinquishes control 
over the direction of policy to other groups involved in the process, or courts a breakdown in the 
process if the original initiative must remain intact (Linder and Peters, 1987:469). The 
implementation literature insists on the impact of organizational factors and on the principles 


guiding cooperation among various governmental agencies (see Palumbo and Calista, 1987) as 
well as the impact of goal definition. 


Mazmanian and Sabatier (1983) have developed an integrated framework that includes most of 
the explanations previously developed (see Bernier, 1989). In this model, three types of variables 
should be considered: the "tractability" or solvability of problem to solve, the ability of the statute 
to structure implementation and the nonstatutory variables affecting implementation (see Figure 
1). Their model goes far beyond previous modelization attempts but lacks in parsimony with its 
17 components. Further research attempt to consider only the essential elements from this model 
but has not succeeded yet to develop an operational model (see Goggin et al., 1990). 


Mazmanian and Sabatier suggest a typology of four potential cycles implementation can follow: 


effective implementation, gradual erosion, cumulative incrementalism, and rejuvenation. The 
implementation cycle is not deterministic, a program that fails initially can be rejuvenated. Initial 
mistakes or anarchy can eventually be corrected. Sabatier (1986) added that implementation 
research must be expanded from its usual 4-6 year time-frame to a 10-20 year period to avoid 
missing many critical features of policy making, especially possibilities that the feedback from 
the early efforts of implementation could be used to adapt the policy implemented. 


Implementation entails the choice and deployment of policy instruments. Instruments are the 
specific means whereby a policy, as a response to a problem, is implemented and has an effect. 
Policy choices are made considering the instruments available for implementation. Governments 
could be prevented from adopting a policy by the absence of any means to implement that policy. 
The choice of an instrument to implement a policy cannot be seen as a mere “technical” question. 
The adoption of a program by a legislature, often only as a simple political compromise, becomes 
endowed with separate meaning and force by having an agency established to deal with it. The 
adoption of a policy is, though, an anarchical process that leads to difficult implementation. 
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B) AGENDA-SETTING AND FORMULATION 


The policy process is not a sequential process. Events do not proceed neatly in stages, steps, or 
phases. The formulation of a new policy to be implemented is influenced by previous 
implementation efforts. The ability of the statute to structure implementation, the result of the 
agenda-setting process relies on an anarchical process. The government agenda is set when 
independent streams that flow through the system all at once, each with a life of its own and 
equal with one another, become coupled when an opportunity window opens, and the "policy 
community" has negociated a solution to be attached to the problem (Kingdon, 1984) (see Figure 


Decision makers have neither the time nor the resources to actually delineate all the alternatives, 
all the consequences, and make a judgment as to the one alternative that maximizes utility, all 
these steps being necessary to arrive at a rational decision. The three streams are coupled at 
critical junctures, and that coupling produces the greatest agenda change. The critical time when 
the three streams come together are when a problem is recognized, a solution is available, the 
political climate makes the time right for change, and the constraints do not prohibit action. A 
policy window is an opportunity to push pet proposals or one’s conception of problems. 
Basically, a window opens because of change in the political stream; or it opens because a new 
problem captures the attention of governmental officials and those close to them. Considering 
such a process, it is unlikely that the statutory variables could structure a well-organized 
implementation. 


In Québec, the Quiet Revolution openned the opportunity window for international activities that 
were not possible under Duplessis. Moreover, over the years, the globalisation of the economy 
increased the necessity of securing markets for goods and services produced in Québec and to 
maintain access to financial markets. That the window has remained openned does not mean that 
improvements have been made in policy formulation and knowhow. 


C) ORGANIZATIONAL ELEMENTS 


For the purpose of the inquiry, the decision process in public organizations has to be divided in 
two subprocesses: one internal to an organization, the core process, and one involving external 
actors, the boundary process. Adversarial relations between the organization and parts of its 
environment develop when the former tries to protect its technical core from outside interference 
(Thompson, 1967) (see figure 3). In order to protect their technological core, state agencies have 
to institutionalize their relations with their environment (Ritti and Silver, 1986). 


In organizations where the state environment is crucial, it is not obvious that much strategic 
planning occurs, and if it does occur, it is subject to environmental pressures of far more 
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devastating impact. Organizational culture defines, in complex organizations where standard 
operating procedures are absent, the range of policy alternatives available to managers (Bernier, 
1989). Public organizations may be driven to react to the environment rather than to develop 
long-term strategies. Moreover, the state environment can be highly unstable as a consequence 
of ministerial changes, elections, or international agreements on trade. 


Public organizations with unclear objectives in a changing environment could be described as 
organized anarchies (Cohen, March and Olsen, 1972), the model Kingdon adapted to explain 
agenda-setting. Such organizations are characterized by severe ambiguity. The basic idea is that 
an organization is a collection of four streams: choices looking for problems, issues and feelings 
looking for decision situations in which they might be aired, solutions looking for issues to 
which they might be the answer, and decision makers looking for work. Consequently, in this 
model, a decision is an outcome or interpretation of several relative independent streams within 
the organization and on which timing has a strategic effect. Organized anarchies were initially 
characterized by three general properties: problematic preferences, unclear technology and fluid 
participation. The model of organized anarchy can also be applied to traditionally structured 
organizations operating under conditions of ambiguity. The model works for organization 
"without" fluid participation, with hierarchical differentiation, standard operating procedures and 
centralized control (Padgett, 1980). 


The effects of origin are the result of openness to the environment at the time of formation. The 
influence of the environment varies over time; from great at the beginning to less later. Newness 
is a liability because external legitimation is a critical problem for new organizations. In order 


to survive, any organization needs to be legitimated by its institutional environment. 
Organizations maintain stability by buffering themselves from parts of their complex social and 
technical worlds that bring instability to their existence. "Organizations in highly institutional 
environments organize around their core institutional elements, with managers buffering their 
technical core from close regulation or inspection, whether of technical activities or of work 
outputs." (Meyer et al., 1981:175) 


In the remaining of this paper, it is argued that the organization in charge of Québec international 
activities, the ministére des Affaires internationales (MAI) and its predecessors never developed 
a technological core nor were able to recuperate its policy domain from other departments. 
Moreover, the MAI has been unable until recently to formulate a policy in a pro-active fashion 
and has been glued in implementation problems. 


II. | THE STATE OF QUEBEC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A) THE ABILITY OF THE STATUTES TO STRUCTURE IMPLEMENTATION 


1- DOES QUEBEC KNOW WHAT IT WANTS? 


The formulation of Québec’s foreign policy has resulted in a limited number of documents. 
Without much exageration, it could be said that historically the most important documents are 
Paul Gérin-Lajoie’s speeches to the diplomatic corps in Montréal on April 12, 1965 and to 
French, Belgian and Swiss university professors on April 22, 1965. These two speeches explain 
Québec’s objectives. Government officials have since then used them to justify their actions. 
Much later, in 1984 and 1991, the government published two policy documents that developed 
Gérin-Lajoie’s views. 


On April 22, 1965, Gérin-Lajoie gave the second of the two speeches and perhaps the most 
clearly developed thesis that was discussed at length in the medias of the time. In front of 
French, Belgian and Swiss university professors, Gérin-Lajoie explains that if Ottawa can sign 
treaties, on the other hand, very often the provinces are the ones that implement them. Because 
Québec will be the one to implement the agreements signed with foreign governments, Gérin- 
Lajoie says that it should also negotiate them with the Canadian government. Gérin-Lajoie adds 
that Québec has to develop its own foreign service because it is not properly represented by the 
federal government around the world, because Ottawa’s external affairs department is not open 
to the french civilization. And Gérin-Lajoie concludes that Québec is only filling the policy areas 
it had previously neglected. 


The speech that created the most turmoil was the one delivered to the diplomatic corps in 
Montréal, on April 12, 1965. In this speech, explaining the Quiet Revolution, Gérin-Lajoie 
elaborates that Québec will increase its activities internationally as it is doing domestically. He 
suggests a reversal of the traditional policy process: what Québec has to implement, it will 
discuss and sign. He adds that since the 1931 Westminster statute, there is no indication that only 
the federal government should take care of international affairs. And he adds that a constitutional 
revolution has also to occur. In his own words: 


"Dans tous les domaines qui sont complétement ou partiellement de sa compétence, le Québec 
entend désormais jouer un réle direct, conforme 4 sa personnalité et 4 la mesure de ses droits." 


"...la détermination du Québec de prendre dans le monde contemporain la place qui lui revient 


et de s’assurer, 4 l’extérieur autant qu’a |’intérieur, tous les moyens nécessaires pour réaliser les 
aspirations de la société qu’il représente." 
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What is interesting with the "doctrine" Gérin-Lajoie is that it became the official policy of the 
government more by accident than after a lengthful formulation process. Gérin-Lajoie carefully 
made his speech while Jean Lesage was in Europe. As Morin (1987) explains, Jean Lesage was 
asked by journalists getting down the plane in Québec City what he thought of Gérin-Lajoie’s 
statement. It is very unlikely that he had any idea what Gérin-Lajoie had said the night before. 
Nevertheless, he approved, surprising his civil servants who were used to denials from the 
premier whenever his ministers had not first respectfully cleared with him their public 
appearances. So, what was to become an important part of Québec’s state-building was propelled 
official policy because Lesage was in a good mood landing at L’ Ancienne-Lorette. 


Another indication of the volition to have a foreign policy is what has been written in the 
electoral programs and the laws passed for the period studied. These programs and the laws of 
the Québec government have been studied through an extensive comprehensive content analysis 
(see Landry and Duchesneau, 1987). The programs and the laws are divided in "propositions" 
where the producer of the intervention, the verb used, the content or topic of the intervention and 
the target group of this intervention are specified (see Landry, 1992). 


To get elected, Québec’s political parties do discuss international affairs in their electoral 
programs. Of the 7887 propositions in the programs for the 1960-1989 period, 171 propositions 
are about international affairs (see Table 5). Of the 32 policy areas where the Québec government 
is involved, international affairs rank 18th for the number of propositions behind economic policy 
(847) labor (646), education (591), justice (415), agriculture (350) or the constitution (310) but 
ahead of public finances (27), immigration (136), communications (119) and French language 


(135). 


In the 1960 electoral programs, one of the 132 propositions is about external affairs, none in 
1962. From 1966 to 1981, less than two percent of the propositions in the programs are about 
this topic while the number of propositions climbs rapidly. In 1985 and 1989, parties in Québec 
must have noted globalisation, the percentage of propositions about external affairs jumps over 
3%. Of these 171 propositions about international affairs, 156 are made by the pro-independence 
Parti Québécois, 13 by the federalist Liberals and 2 by the late Union Nationale. 


As far as benefits go, it is difficult to establish who would benefit from these government 
interventions and what the benefit would be. The cost of these propositions is also difficult to 
evaluate. In short, we know that the political parties in Québec promise to have an international 
policy but this policy is not targeted toward specific groups in the population. Of these 
propositions, 18 suggest the creation of government institutions. Four propositions out of 160 
suggest to increase the powers of the Québec government vis-a-vis the federal. Nine propositions 
are about economic growth. None specifies a public expense. 


If we presume that politics matters (Imbeau, 1992), the policy intentions of parties should, at 
some point, become laws to be implemented. In the political programs, 7716 propositions are 
made in areas other than international affairs. In these other policy areas, 9572 propositions are 
found in the laws. One might assume from these numbers that the political parties are not the 
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only source of propositions in the laws. Civil servants might add their own propositions while 
they participate to the formulation of policies and laws. 


For the 1960-1987 period (the currently available data), only three laws have been passed 
concerning international policy (compared to the initial 171 propositions in the programs). These 
laws are counted here as three propositions. These laws are the "Loi concernant les agents ou 
délégués généraux de la province", "Loi concernant |’Office franco-québécois pour la Jeunesse" 
and the "Loi assurant |’application de |’entente sur |’entraide judiciaire". This contrasts sharply 
with what happened in the other policy areas. One of the reasons that might explain this 
difference is the type of propositions about international affairs. Many of the propositions coming 
from the Parti Québécois discuss what Québec would do after independence: about NATO, 
NORAD, the United Nations, the French-speaking world, human rights, etc. Such propositions 
cannot become laws until unlikely further notice. The Liberal Party is more interested by 
economic issues: to maintain good relations with the United States, to develop markets in Africa, 
etc. Such propositions could become laws. 


Another reason, in contradiction with Gérin-Lajoie legalist vision, might be the intention to avoid 
confrontation with Ottawa over what could and could not be done by Québec and to avoid 
Supreme Court rulings on the issue. It is also possible that a methodological element interferes. 
The "international affairs" category obviously does not include the impact on other laws of 
international activities. Also, laws might not be the best indicator: policy documents or the 
ententes signed by the government with international actors could be better indicators. Finally, 
the temporary exclusion of the data set of 1988’s Bill 42 that gave birth to the current 
Department of International Affairs will change the picture. 


2- WHAT OTTAWA DOES NOT WANT 


On the formulation front, the development of Québec’s foreign policy could be explained in part 
by the confrontation between the federal government and the Québec government over it. 
According to the former, only the Canadian government has the ability to sign agreements with 
foreign governments. This explains why the Québec government signs "ententes" since 1965. The 
hypothesis could be made that international relations were not established for their own sake but 
because they were useful in the discussions with the federal government. Consequently, the 


content of the international policy could have never been of much interest to the top decision- 
makers. 


Paul Gérin-Lajoie was a lawyer who was cautiously working within the limits of the Canadian 
constitution. In Gérin-Lajoie’s archives, the main pieces are the memoranda written by a legal 
advisor, Jacques Robichaud. The memoranda illustrate the desire not to be involved in 
international activities beyond the provincial fields of jurisdiction but also the desire to cooperate 
with Ottawa. At the same time, the advisor suggests to keep options openned by not signing any 


agreement with Ottawa that would jeopardize possibilities in the future. In a second memo, the 
same advisor suggests to continue with the "ententes", to get the principle of Québec’s 
international activities recognized. Finally in a third memo, the same advisor suggests that 
Québec should act in parallel with a declaration of principles. Theses notes stress what Québec 
could and could not legally do with or without Ottawa’s permission. Perhaps an economist would 
have decided to avoid much of the discussions with Ottawa by setting commercial bureaus 
around the world rather than working on the creation of Québec délégations with uncertain 
diplomatic status. The absence of a Québec délégation in Washington illustrates this legalist 


approach and is explained by the opposition of the Canadian government. Why would the 
Canadian government oppose a commercial bureau? 


In one of these internal memos, the advisor to Gérin-Lajoie suggested in 1965 that the 
international activities should be divided among the different relevant departments: Industry, 
Cultural Affairs, Education, etc. The implemented stratagem worked fine to avoid that Ottawa 
could easily understand what was going on. This scattering of the various components of 
Québec’s foreign affairs early on explains also the difficulties later on for the Department 
officially in charge to coordinate Québec’s foreign policy. Ottawa was not the only one confused! 


3- THE FRENCH INFLUENCE: REACTIVE POLICY FORMULATION 


Charles de Gaulle contributed tremendously to give Québec an international audience. With his 
"Vive le Québec libre" in July 1967, he pushed forward on the international scene what was still 
then a theoretical debate about Québec’s continued participation to the Canadian federation. But 
de Gaulle and the French government did more for Québec’s international relations. The French 
government made possible to circumvent the Canadian government opposition to Québec’s 
participation to international conferences (Morin, 1987). From the early days of the Quiet 
Revolution until today, the French support has remained strong (Thomson, 1990). 


The first international "entente" Québec signed on February 27, 1965 was with France on 
education matters. According to Gérin-Lajoie’s memoirs (1989), the first steps of Québec in the 
international arena were in the education domain with the Association of French-speaking 
universities with the French support. In Lapalme’s memoirs, the first steps were made in 1961 
with André Malraux, then minister, over cultural affairs. The French government also welcomed 
the idea of a Québec "délégation" openned in Paris on October 5, 1961. De Gaulle, his prime 
minister and his successors have since then received Québec prime ministers like heads of state. 


One anecdote illustrates the French interest. During Gérin-Lajoie’s visit to France in February 
and March 1965, he was received at l’Elysée the same day he requested an audience, suggested 
by the French ambassador to Canada, was made. Gérin-Lajoie (1989:325) then discussed with 
a well-informed de Gaulle. It is only after this visit to Paris that Gérin-Lajoie gives his famous 
speech to the diplomatic corps in Montréal that became the "doctrine" Gérin-Lajoie. 


In Ottawa, a lot of fuss has been made over the diplomatic status of Québec representatives in 
France although diplomatic status dragged for a few years. Incidentally, the "délégué général du 
Québec a Paris" was not initially treated according to the French protocol as an ambassador until 
Jean Chapelaine who had been the Canadian ambassador to Cairo became Québec’s délégué in 
Paris. He then kept his previous title. 


Nothing in the 1960 Liberal electoral program indicated that Québec would become an 
international actor (Gérin-Lajoie, 1989:316). It was mostly because of the French government 
interest that Québec’s foreign affairs developed so quickly during the early days of the Quiet 
Revolution. This accelerated developement was pushed on the French side by a fully-developed 
state apparatus but, on the Québec side, everything had to be improvised. At the time of the 
creation of the Québec délégation in Paris, Claude Morin is, with his secretary, one of the two 
employees of his department, with a total budget of $100 000. 


The Québec state reacted to French initiatives more than it was a full-fledge partner in the 
Francophonie ventures. Only in the 1970s would the Québec state be able to develop its own 
planning system (Bernier, 1993). As Roland Parenteau (1980) wrote about another part of the 
Québec state system, during the 1960s, instruments of policies were created to implement policies 
that were to be written ten years later. For international affairs, it is even worst, it took until 
1984, 23 years after Lesage’s first visit to Paris and 17 years after de Gaulle’s toured Québec 
with Daniel Johnson, before a policy document was produced. Québec has nevertheless become 
an important actor in the French-speaking world, perhaps more than the French government 
wanted it to become now that the political dimension of the internaitonal french-speaking 
community increases (Venne, 1993). 


To use Mazmanian and Sabatier’s model, Québec’s international policy was certainly not based 
on clear and consistent objectives, nothing close to an adequate causal theory was written, the 
initial allocation of resources was negligible, the hierarchical integration within and among 
implementing institutions was left wide open, the decision rule of the implementing agencies was 
to improvise (Morin, 1987), the recruitment of implementing officials was difficult but formal 
access by outsiders was relatively easy. From Kingdon’s perspective, parts of the policy 
formulation come from French initiatives, parts come from discussions with the federal 
government and other parts from modernization attempts. A fragmented policy community never 
carefully defined the pnorities to pursue. From such a statutory basis, that a policy was 
implemented illustrates how well governments can work as organized anarchies. 


Domestic public policies are often reactions to crises. Sonetimes, politicians improvise. In other 
occasions, a minister launches an idea to force his government to react. In the Parliamentary 
system, collective decision making is as much based on personnal interactions as on solid 
arguments in favor of policies. Moreover, most decisions are taken after discussions that last only 
a few minutes. Policies are rarely implemented after a careful analysis of the problem, a 
comparison of the alternative solutions and a rational decision process. This foreign policy is not 
based on a "geopolitical paradigm" (Painchaud, 1988) but developed as the domestic policies 
were. These policies were developed with the idea of catching-up with development elsewhere 
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in North-America (the model was Roosevelt’s New Deal) or in Europe. Specifics were always 
left to be decided later. 


B) QUEBEC AND THE UNITED STATES: THE TRACTABILITY OF THE PROBLEM 


Québec has been unable to duplicate with the United States its reactive relation with France. As 
much the French state is centralized and unified, as much the American political system is 
openned and decentralized. The separation of powers makes difficult to know exactly with whom 
should the Québec government spends its very scarce resources. Moreover, despite repeated 
statements explaining that the United States were the main international priority of the 
government, there are still less employees in the five Québec bureaus in the United States than 
there are in the Paris délégation (see Table 3). The target groups to reach are too numerous, too 


different to be handled easily. Moreover, it is not obvious that Québec’s uses its know-how 
properly. 


In February 1992, John Ciaccia visited Washington to discuss various questions with American 
politicians and officials. One of the issues was the respect of the free-trade agreement. He 
concluded that the politicians were sympathetic to his views but not the latter. Such comments 
illustrate the lack of knowledge of the American political system even at the upper levels of the 
MAI. This lack of skills is also obvious in the public relations war that has opposed Hydro- 
Québec and a coalition of Native and environmental groups over the James Bay development. 
The Québec government reacted too late and too little to the publicity campaign about a 
developement that in the short run would have avoided the American northeast to sink further 
in nuclear electricity production. 


The issues the Québec state has to deal with in its relations with the United States are too 
numerous to be handled easily: culture, relations with the remaining Franco-American 
communities, energy, environment, the constitution (what if...), government borrowing, law 
enforcement, aboriginal rights, American direct investment in Québec... The list in the Bergeron 
report (1988) is almost endless (see table 2). Moreover, on these issues, Québec has no control 
over public opinion or so little, is not able to be as exciting during public hearings as the Cree 
Indians have been in Massachussetts or New York City. Hydro-Québec or the MAI are 
confronting constituency groups that have resources and the political skills to be very effective. 
Moreover, the economic conditions of the early 1990s make difficult to sell electricity or other 
products south of the border. On the other hand, the international context has changed with the 
end of the cold war. Québec could become a sovereign country without any danger for the 
American neighbor. Today, Québec has no military strategic utility. 


C) A DEPARTMENT WITHOUT A TECHNOLOGICAL CORE 


The actors involved in implementation are also too numerous. In their classical analysis of the 
difficulties surrounding implementation, Pressman and Wildavsky (1984) illustrated that the 
number of veto points in the process slowed down or made impossible successful implementation. 
The same could be said for Québec’s foreign policy. Twelve departments and various state 
agencies are involved: the departments of education, of environment, of cultural affairs, of 
industry and trade, of higher education and technology, of cultural communities and immigration, 
Hydro-Québec, the Société de l’assurance automobile du Québec, etc. 


The development of Québec’s foreign policy raises an interesting paradox. The technical expertise 
seems now to exist within the department in charge but the outputs do not reflect this expertise. 
The 1977 failure of René Lévesque in front of the Economic Club in New York City illustrates 
the lack of preparation of the Québec government to deal with the United States. The United 
States are at the same time too close and too far from Québec City. 


In a press release published at the end of his visit to Paris in May 1967, premier Daniel Johnson 
lists the civil servants that will stay longer in Paris to finish some discussions. This list is 
interesting because it shows that already civil servants from various agencies are involved: the 
Société générale de financement, Hydro-Québec... There are two potential explanations: there 
were already several agencies involved or the available civil servants were in short supply and 
were used on different dossiers. In both cases, strong coordination through the department is 
unlikely. It is not obvious that the organizational structure of the department is yet adequate 
today. Two directions are relatively doing the same thing: "Relations commerciales avec 
l’Amérique du Nord" and "Affaires économiques-Etats-Unis." One may wonders how these 
activities differ from what the Department of Industry and Trade or the SDI are doing. 


Some of the financial data available about Québec’s international policy reinforces the view that 
the process was anarchical. For 1977-78 and 1978-79, it is impossible to know how much the 
offices around the world cost (see Table 4). The same could be said for the expenses for 1989-90 
when the former departments of Commerce extérieur and Relations internationales were merged 
to become the MAI. Since 1988, it is possible for the department to argue that it has a mission, 
a niche among the other departments. Previously, the department was a branch of 
intergovernmental affairs. And, with the constitutional difficulties in Canada, the international 
branch was never a priority. Coherence is still more an hope than a reality (Descéteaux, 1989). 
But at least with the creation of the MAI in 1988, finally the state of Québec has an organization 
officially in charge after almost three decades of trials and errors. 


As, I presume, in any external affairs department, the hierarchical authority is difficult to 
maintain at the MAI. Directors have no control over the délégués they are supposed to supervise. 
Délégués have direct access to the deputy minister, often to the minister and, during visits, to the 
prime minister. With the possibility of lateral promotions from one direction to another, mobility 
is great. The result is that in practice the organigram is a bad indication of the power of the 
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members of the organization. Subordinates can become the supervisors of their superior over a 


few years period. Moreover, in recent years, the number of political appointees in the department 
has increased. 


D) TIMING, CHANCE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Morin (1987) explains Québec’s international activities by a combination of four factors: 
Québec’s determination, the French support, the Canadian constitutional predicament and a 
residual category, "les circonstances favorables". We already discussed the first three. The fourth 
one might be the most interesting one because it levels the importance of the others. Three 
examples illustrate this assumption. The letter that started the Québec-France cooperation in the 
education area is the result of a mistake. The initial letter was sent by Paris to the Canadian 
National Department of Education, which of course does not exist, and mailed from Ottawa to 
Gérin-Lajoie who wrote back to the French government that his department would handle the 
case. Second, the Kinshasa conference went well for the Québec delegates because the Canadian 
leading it, the then premier of New Brunswick was more interested by a safari the week after that 
could have been jeopardized by any turmoil at the conference. Morin writes that important 
decisions were taken on an ad hoc basis, that very little if any planning ever occurred. Morin also 
explains that from one international conference to the next, every thing had to be done again 
almost from scratch. There was never a serious institution-building learning from experience. 
And finally, the Québec participation to the 1985 "sommet francophone" has more to do with 


Pierre Trudeau’s retirement than any diplomatic effort made by Québec during the previous 16 
years. 


Over the difficulties of implementation in the United States, what was to be expected in Québec’s 
relations with France and the United States? With France, a limited diplomatic status that was 
not followed by any of the African countries helped by Ottawa. Economically, Québec’s exports 
to France are negligible but Québec is the most interesting provincial market in Canada for 
French products. The American market on the other hand is interesting but politically the 
potential gains were very limited. At the best, Québec could expect an American neutrality over 
constitutional transformations. How much scarce resources should be spent for such result? 


Is Québec’s international affairs a neglected policy domain because the government is not doing 
its job properly or because there is not much to be gained? A lot could be gained on the 
economic front in the US but very little that has not been obtained is to be expected from 
diplomatic relations with Paris. The administrative capacity of the Québec state has vastly 
improved. In 1960, six civil servants were working for the Québec government in the United 
States. Now, over 300 people represent Québec around the world (see table 3). Three decades 
after the beginning of the Quiet Revolution but in weeks after the fall of the Berlin wall, the MAI 
was able to send a delegation to Eastern Europe. This illustrates that the capacity to react to 
international events has improved with the capacity to plan. 
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Table 1 illustrates that Québec’s international activism has little to do with constitutional affairs. 
The number of ententes signed by Québec increases drastically after 1980 and continues under 
the Liberal government after 1985. This is an indication of the institutionalization of Québec’s 
foreign policy. A crude indicator of the same phenomenon: the ententes signed between 1964 and 
1983 hold on 187 pages but it takes 722 pages for the ones signed between 1984 and 1989. This 
is indeed a crude indicator; any technical agreement over driving regulations counts as an entente. 


Table 2 lists the Québec offices around the world and Table 3 indicates the number of employees 
in the various countries where Québec has offices. Table 2 illustrates that the first bureaus were 
openned in the United States and the French-speaking world over the 1970s and in the 1980s, 
the government openned bureaus in Asia and the latin countries. It is difficult to detect a pattern 


in the creations. The délégations were opened almost randomly. But, as any other agencies, they 
are difficult to close. 


CONCLUSION 


International affairs in Québec were initiated during the Quiet Revolution. They reflect the trial 
and error anarchical development pattern that occurred in various policy domains. Québec’s 
evolution over the last thirty years goes far beyond what the other Canadian provinces have 
achieved (Young, Faucher and Blais, 1984). But the department in charge of international affairs 
never had a chance to develop a technological core. Still today, despite a 185 pages policy 
proposal to implement, it lacks a mission. The departments of education, industry and trade, 
cultural affairs, various state enterprises are involved in international affairs. 


The coherence of Québec’s foreign policy is limited to two things: a) the desire to cooperate 
with France on culture and education and 2) to secure in the United States the funds for 
modernization. Once considered these two points, there seems to be no strategy or planning 
(Bélanger et al., 1990). Moreover, as in other policy areas, the objectives to fulfill have been 
written in a non-committing form. According to the law adopted in 1988, the MAI will plan, 
organize and lead the interventions of the government externally and will elaborate with the help 
of other departments an international affairs policy. "To elaborate" is not dangerous in a 
potential program evaluation. 


A reactive state "fails to undertake major independent foreign economic policy initiatives when 
it has the power and national incentives to do so; and it responds to outside pressures for change, 
albeit erratically, unsystematically and often incompletely" (Calder, 1988). The reactivity of the 
Québec state to French initiatives is obvious. The Gérin-Lajoie speeches were given four years 
after the establishment of the "délégation générale" in Paris. The doctrine came after the facts, 
a posteriori rationalization to an already implemented policy. 


What has been presented here is a very limited number of elements of what Québec has been 
trying to do internationally. The diversity of the objectives pursued by the various departments 
in Québec and offices created around the world and the number of government agencies lead to 
a fragmented policy. One may add that this policy evolved over time with election results and 
prime minister replacements, lacks continuity. Some authors have argued that these activities are 
understandable in the perspective of federal-provincial relations in Canada. The international 
activities were and remain the continuation of the three decades-old domestic struggle for a 
redistribution of powers between the federal and the sub-national states.’ Results have been thus 
far negligible on this front with or without international activities. 


Others like Painchaud (1980) or Latouche (1988:33-37) argue that to reach its modernization 
objectives, the Quebec state had no choice but to give itself a direct access to the international 
system, the international scene simply represents another road toward modernity. For 
state-builders in Québec, international activities provided legitimacy and stature but also made 
possible to identify a set of Québec national interests around which to pursue modernization. 
Pushed in part by the French government, building a department of international affairs and a 
network of bureaus around the world has been a crucial element of state and nation-building in 
Québec. Perhaps more important, the very limited foreign policy provided the Québec 
government with a much needed mechanism for horizontal coordination. Established in 1967 and 
reorganized in 1974, the department was the first one to be granted such a coordination role that 
as we discussed earlier could be improved. 


The problem with Québec’s foreign policy, thirty years later, is that it has not been able to escape 


the anarchy that surrounded its origins. To use Mazmanian and Sabatier’s vocabulary, the 
implementation has not been rejuvenated. In 1977 in New York City or in Washington in 1992, 
the prime minister or the minister in charge gave misadapted speeches. The knowhow exists, the 
organization is a modern bureaucracy with well-trained bureaucrats but somehow the observable 
results are, to say the least, disapointing. Analysts are unable to find the underlying logic of this 
foreign policy (Bélanger et al., 1990). 


The need to react to Paris and Ottawa makes difficult policy planning in Québec. Policy vis-a- 
vis the United States has been "organized" the same way but with the difference that there was 
almost nothing to react to. Researchers can work to find a rationality to the international 
activities of the Québec state but this rationality is post-facto. The demonstration of the thesis 
developed here could be more convincing. Further research will go beyond anecdotal evidence 
to build a more convincing case. Is such an American public policy approach applied to a 
sub-national state working in the British parliamentary tradition has also to be discussed further. 
Too complex theories should not be built on such grounds (see Schrodt, 1985). 


' An interesting side effect is the increased aid given by Ottawa to Third-World French-speaking 


nations wherever Québec became involved. 
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Riding the Long Wave: 
Macroeconomics, the Presidency, and Clinton’s Dilemma 


Abstract 


This paper develops a long wave perspective for conceptualizing 
the relationship between the presidency and the macroeconomy. 
Building upon earlier work where we link electoral cycles to the 
long wave of economic development, we identify four distinct 
macroeconomic patterns that are tied in to Democratic and 
Republican administrations: a Dominant Republican pattern, a 
Dominant Democratic pattern, a Progressive Republican pattern, 
and a Competitive Party pattern. These findings set the 
background for the final section’s discussion of the long run 
factors that are shaping the current debate in the Clinton 
administration over what should and can be done about the economy 
in the last decade of the twentieth century. 
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"It’s the economy, stupid." 
Sign posted in Clinton’s Campaign Headquarters 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Fall 1992 


Introduction 

The collapse of the Bush presidency may strike future 
historians as an extraordinary event. Well into the winter of 
1992, Bush appeared to be politically invincible. Coming off a 
remarkably easy victory in the Gulf War in early 1991, the 
president finally appeared to have moved out from under the 
shadow of his predecessor, Ronald Reagan. As his popularity 
soared to an all time high, the president began to speak of great 
things yet to be done. For the country, he envisioned a New 
World Order where America would be freed from the struggles of 
Cold War politics. For himself, he foresaw a role not unlike 
that of Franklin Roosevelt. Like his predecessor, he would 
escape the narrow confines of domestic politics and become an 
international statesman, someone who might reorganize the world 
community for the next generation. 

Bush’s hopes of becoming an international statesman began 
crumbling as the presidential campaign worked its way through the 
summer of 1992. A growing discontent over his handling of the 
domestic economy undermined his position in the polls. Despite 
protests that his policies had helped to pull inflation down to 
its lowest rate in almost 20 years, Bush was unable to convince 
the electorate that he was in control of the economy. Coupled to 
the on-again, off-again, on-again independent campaign of Ross 
Perot, Bush’s perceived failure to address the economic problems 
of the nation proved to be his undoing. A president whose 
approval rating had soared eighteen months before during the Gulf 
War found himself only able to garnish 37% of the popular vote in 
the November 1992 election. 

Of the many lessons to be learned from the 1992 election, 
two stand out. First, the success of a particular presidency is 
integrally related to the performance of the economy. While a 
perceived failure in foreign affairs might be tolerated by an 
electorate enjoying a buoyant economy, a perceived failure to 
provide a buoyant economy will not be. Second, a sitting 
president can not necessarily define what is meant by a buoyant 
economy. An electorate grown weary of high rates of inflation 
and low rates of growth in the late 1970s and early 1980s might 
have looked with envy upon the Bush economic legacy. But 1992 
was not 1980. Used to the steadily falling interest rates and 
economic growth of the 1980s, the electorate refused to reward 
Bush for continuing to drive down interest rates or to accept the 
economic downturn of 1991 as an inevitable feature of a market 
economy undergoing a technological restructuring. As the 
salience of inflation and high interest rates waned, so did 
Republican presidential fortunes. 
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The literature on the presidency has long recognized the 
integral connection that exists between the economy and the 
success of each presidential administration. The political 
business cycle literature investigates how various presidential 
administrations have manipulated the economy to serve their own 
partisan advantage (see Tufte, 1978). Some of the most 
intriguing models of presidential electoral behavior have emerged 
out of this attempt to uncover the linkages that tie together 
short term changes in the economy to electoral outcomes (see 
Fiorina, 1981; Kiewiet, 1983). A second body of literature that 
ties the presidency to the economy can be found in the work of 
economic historians who trace the evolution of macroeconomic 
policy and the modern presidency. By exploring how different 
ideas about macroeconomic policy emerge to define different 
presidential administrations this literature investigates how 
presidential policy making helps to reshape the structure of the 
political economy as a whole. (see Stein, 1969; Niskanen, 1988). 

Despite their obvious differences, a common thread unites 
these two literatures: their focus upon the short run. For the 
political business cycle literature, short run economic variables 
are the focus of attention, be they variables that presidents try 
to control through macroeconomic policy to maximize their own 
electoral support or variables that are simply beyond their 
control. For the economic historians, the key factors are the 
ideas and interests that dominate the policy making process at a 
particular point in time. 

In this paper we will seek to develop a new way for 
conceptualizing the relationship between the presidency and the 
economy that focuses on the long run rather than the short run. 
We will argue that studies focusing solely on short run economic 
factors miss an important long run dimension to the evolution of 
both the presidency and macroeconomic policy. As we will see, 
presidential macroeconomic policy does not simply reflect a 
Manipulation of short term economic variables nor does it 
encompass an evolution of ideas about how best to shape economic 
development through governmental intervention. In its own way, 
each presidential administration rides a long wave of American 
economic development, a wave that is neither completely within 
nor completely beyond its control. 

We will begin by considering the idea of the economic long 
wave and explaining how it will be conceptualized for the 
purposes of this paper. After briefly reviewing some earlier 
findings in which we link long waves to electoral change in 
American political life, we will develop a comparative historical 
method for looking at each presidential administration in a long 
wave perspective. We show that, with notable exceptions, there 
are distinctive macroeconomic patterns that distinguish 
Democratic from Republican presidential administrations. These 
findings set the stage for the final section’s discussion of the 
long run factors that are shaping the current debate in the 
Clinton administration over what should and can be done about the 
economy in the last decade of the 20th century. By showing how 
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earlier presidential administrations have ridden the long wave of 
American economic life we hope to put the macroeconomic problems 
facing the Clinton administration in a broader historical 
context. As we will see, the sign displayed in Clinton’s Little 
Rock campaign headquarters -- "It’s the economy, stupid." -- may 
foretell his own dilemma as much as it described these conditions 
that helped end the Bush presidency. 


Long Waves in the American Economy 

The two key names in long-wave analysis are Nikolai 
Kondratiev and Simon Kuznets. kKondratiev, a Russian economist 
writing in the 1920s and 1930s, identified movements of prices 
between the poles of inflation and depression in long waves 
running 50 to 60 years from trough to trough.’ These waves are 
not nation specific, but appear to link the fortunes of 
capitalist economies worldwide (see Berry, 1991). The linking 
mechanism appears to be the innovation, diffusion, and ultimate 
market saturation of technological complexes (such as ‘wind and 
water’ or ‘coal, steam, and steel’) that reach their maximum 
deployment in the decade preceding inflationary spirals, and that 
are pushed aside by successor complexes in the deflationary epoch 
following a peak and a crash of prices.’ 

While a movement along a 50-60 year Kondratiev wave of 
prices is linked to the implementation of new technological 
regimes, price movements themselves are not the same as economic 
growth. This was the important conclusion of Simon Kuznets 
writing in the 1950s. Kuznets (1950; 1969; 1972) identified 25 
year long surges and sags of investment in infrastructures and 
the nation’s stock of capital, resulting in commensurate surges 
and sags in immigration, city building, and real per-capita 
economic growth.’ In his recent book, Brian Berry (1991) shows 
how these Kuznets cycles of growth form interlocking rhythms with 
the Kondratiev waves of prices. As a Kondratiev wave traces the 
rise of prices from trough to spiral, a Kuznets cycle brings a 
surge and relaxation of capital growth. In turn, the plunge in 
prices from spiral to trough is accompanied by a second Kuznets 
cycle. 

There are significant differences between the inflationary 
and the deflationary-phase Kuznets cycles. The first pushes 
proven technological complexes and their supportive 
infrastructures to market saturation, bringing a wave of 
prosperity that spreads throughout the economy. The second 
introduces new complexes and infrastructures that push aside the 
old, and is afflicted by the sharpening inequality among the 
‘losers’ -- those heavily committed to the peaked-out 
technological paradigm -- and the nouveau riche -- those lucky or 
smart enough to ride the replacement wave during its most 
energetic early phase. 

The result of interlocking Kondratiev price waves and 
Kuznets growth cycles is a phasing of economic history into 
epochs of inflationary growth and decline during Kondratiev 
upswings, and deflationary growth and decline during Kondratiev 
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downswings. Kondratiev upswings move from deflationary 
depression to stagflation crisis. Kondratiev downswings return 
prices from spiral to primary trough, and then, after a secondary 
recovery, into another depression. The turning point from growth 
to decline within each Kuznets cycle is always a sharp economic 
crisis, labeled by economic historians as such: the Crisis of 
1837, the Crisis of 1873, etc. The turning point crises of 
deflationary cycles and the primary trough of prices are closely 
juxtaposed in time. 

Figure 1 presents the data on long waves in the US economy 
from 1810 to 1990. Three features of the interlocking movement 
of Kondratiev price waves and Kuznets growth cycles are of 
particular importance. First, since independence, the United 
States has experienced four Kondratiev peaks, 1815, 1865, 1920, 
and 1981. These peaks of prices have been followed by "primary 
troughs" in 1825, 1873, 1930, and the early 1990s, secondary 
price recoveries that peaked in 1837, 1882, and 1948, and 
terminal price troughs in 1844, 1896, 1961. Second, there have 
been Kuznets peaks in 1835, 1853, 1873, 1906, 1925, 1944, 1973, 
and 1988, and Kuznets troughs in 1815, 1844, 1865, 1896, 1920, 
1930, 1961, and 1981. Third, post-World War II Keynesian 
economic policy has not so much eliminated either Kondratiev 
waves or Kuznets cycles as it has limited their scope. The last 
year of deflationary growth was 1941. Even during the secondary 
trough of the early 1960s, the lowest rate of inflation was 2% in 
1962. As the late 1970s and early 1980s made painfully clear to 
Americans, Keynesian policies have not eliminated the price 
surges along the Kondratiev Wave. Indeed, it can be argued that 
Keynesianism has produced a built-in inflationary bias in the 
macroeconomy (Mitchell, 1988). But Keynesian policies have 
insured, at least to date, that devastating deflation would be 
removed from the wave’s downside. 

Similarly, Keynesian policies have not eliminated the 
Kuznets cycles; rather, they have reduced the range within which 
long term economic growth has oscillated. The booms and busts of 
growth that characterize Kuznets waves in the pre-New Deal period 
have been muted and kept within a smaller range of variation. 
With the exception of 1954, the economy has maintained positive 
changes in the rate of growth since the mid-1930s. 


Politics and the Long Wave 

In an earlier essay, we explored some of the implications 
that long wave analysis has for our understanding of the cyclical 
behavior of elections (Berry, Harpham, and Elliott, 1992). Our 
concern was to see how the economy was linked to electoral cycles 
and the role that the two major parties played in this political 
economy cycle. Three of our findings are of particular 
importance for the analysis in this paper. First, we showed how 
electoral cycles and changes in the party system can be seen as a 
response to the interlocking long term economic cycles of prices 
and growth discussed in the previous section. American electoral 
politics have revolved around two poles since the Jacksonian era. 
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Figure 1 
The Economic Long Wave in the United States 
1810-1990 
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One pole is characterized by stagflation crises and provides the 
backdrop and triggering mechanism for major Republican victories. 
The other pole is characterized by deflationary depressions and 
sets the stage for major Democratic victories and long term 
Democratic rule. Second, we showed that while this long wave 
rhythm continues to hold for presidential elections today, it 
does not for the Congress. The election of 1980 was the first in 
American history in which a stagflation crisis did not trigger a 
Republican victory in the House of Representatives. Unlike the 
1860s or the 1920s when the Republicans came to dominate both the 
executive and the legislative branches of government, the 1980s 
was a period of chronically divided government. Divided 
government held enormous implications for the making of public 
policy decisions throughout the 1980s, and, we will argue, 
continues to play an important role in defining the problems 
confronting the early Clinton administration. Third, we 
discussed how analogies might be drawn between a Democratic 
victory in 1992 and earlier elections in American history (the 
election of Andrew Jackson in 1828, the "brokered" election of 
1876, and the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932). 

One problem that we did not explore in the earlier paper was 
whether there were distinctive patterns of long wave behavior 
that accompanied a particular party’s control of the White House 
or the House of Representatives. A stagflation crisis may be the 
triggering event that enables the Republican Party to achieve 
victory at the polls much as a deflationary depression enables 
the Democratic Party to triumph. But neither guarantees long 
term success at the polls. Unless a party is able to pursue a 
series of policies that successfully addresses the economic 
problems of the day, there is no reason to suppose that such a 
party might be returned to office for any long period of time. 
But the fact of the matter is that parties assuming power after a 
stagflation crisis or a deflationary depression have been able to 
stay in power for well over a decade in each of the long wave 
movements found in American history. Identifying distinct 
patterns of movement along the long wave during successive 
Republican and Democratic administrations thus would suggest that 
there might exist not only an electoral linkage between the 
macroeconomy and the balance of power in the two party system, 
but also a policy linkage as well. 

There is a literature in both political science and history 
that identifies the two major political parties with distinctive 
approaches to macroeconomic policy. The Republican Party (along 
with the Monroe/Adams Administrations and the Whig Party) 
historically has supported pro-commercial policies that have 
sought to promote economic transformation and growth along with a 
stable currency. In contrast, since the Age of Jackson, the 
Democratic Party has been touted as the party of the common man, 
a party suspicious of the inequality and change that accompanies 
rapid economic restructuring and generally supportive of a looser 
monetary policy that might lessen the burdens of the debtor 
Classes. Such literature supports the idea that there may be a 
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policy as well as an electoral linkage between politics and the 
long wave movement of economic development. No study to date, 
however, has brought forward empirical evidence that these 
distinctive party positions in fact resulted in any distinctive 
patterns of macroeconomic behavior stretching from Monroe’s Era 
of Good Feelings to the late twentieth century. 


Riding the Long Wave 
Our analysis of a policy linkage between politics and the 


long wave builds upon the arguments developed in our earlier 
paper. Our concerns are not so much to explore the linkage 
between the long wave and electoral cycles as before. We take 
that as a given. Rather, we want to investigate in more detail 
the relationship that exists between different presidential 
administrations and the long term movement of both prices and 
growth in the economy. More specifically, we are interested 
identifying the underlying pattern of macroeconomic behavior that 
distinguishes the performance of one party in power from the 
other. 

Our method is relatively straightforward, complementing that 
of our earlier work. We begin by charting out the macroeconomic 
path that presidential administrations and congressional parties 
in power have followed along the long wave from 1816 until 1992. 
Because it is difficult to see the interaction between changes in 
inflation rates (the Kondratiev Wave) and in growth rates (the 
Kuznets cycle) along a simple time line, we graph long term 
movement in the annual growth rate of GDP per capita against 
similar movement in the annual growth rate of prices.‘ We then 
divide the data into a series of figures that focus attention 
upon the movement along the long wave during the various periods 
of party hegemony in the presidency and in the House of 
Representatives. Finally, we group these figures into 
categories that we believe capture the four patterns that 
characterize how parties in power have ridden the long wave of 
American economic development. 

Figures 2-8 highlight one distinctive pattern of movement 
along the long wave in American political history. We will refer 
to this pattern as being Dominant Republican because of the long 
term dominance of the Republican Party in four of the five 
presidential eras and the two congressional eras.° This pattern 
begins with a stagflation period of comparatively high annual 
growth rates of prices and negative (1816 and 1864) or low (1920, 
1952, and 1980) annual growth rates of real GDP per capita. This 
is followed by a period of declining inflation (1872, 1924, 1956) 
or actual deflation (1820) that is accompanied by increasing 
annual rates of growth. The pattern concludes with a bottoming 
out of prices and a slowing down of economic growth (1828, 1876, 
1932, 1960, 1992). 

The Dominant Republican pattern is consistent with our 
conventional understanding of the Republican Party as the party 
of commerce. Brought to power most often during a stagflation 
crisis when inflation is high and growth rates are low, this 
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party has ushered in policies that have promoted technological 
transformation, economic expansion, and a dampening or 
elimination of inflation. Ironically, successful implementation 
of such pro-commercial policies may be the very factors that 
bring this pattern to a close. The playing out of the market 
forces driving the economic expansion and the very success of 
Republican anti-inflation policies prepare conditions for their 
own electoral demise. 


Dominant Republican Pattern 
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Dominant Republican Pattern (continued) 
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Dominant Republican Pattern (continued) 
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Figures 9-17 highlight a second distinctive pattern of 
movement along the long wave, one we will refer to as the 
Dominant Democrat pattern because of the Democratic Party’s long 
term dominance during these periods in both the Presidency and 
the House. In contrast to the Dominant Republican pattern, this 
pattern begins in depressions in which there is actual deflation 
(1828, 1848, 1932) or low inflation (1912, 1930, 1960) and low 
growth which is followed by a period of accelerating inflation 
and economic growth. With the exception of Figure 17 covering 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations in the 60s where the 
pattern remains relatively flat, the pattern ends when declining 
or lowering rates of growth are accompanied by some reduction in 
the rate of inflation. 

As was the case with the Dominant Republican pattern, the 
Dominant Democratic pattern is consistent with our conventional 
understanding of the Democratic Party’s positions on 
macroeconomic policy. Troubled by the pro-commercial policies 
implemented during the preceding years of Republican (or Whig) 
rule which spawn considerable economic dislocation and 
inequality, Democrats seek to reign in growth and to subject it 
to a new set of political rules and guidelines. In addition, 
they seek to shift away from the deflationary practices of the 
previous Republican administrations which have been perceived to 
harm unfairly certain losers during the previous period of 
technological transformation. 

It is useful to look at Figure 18 in the context of the 
Dominant Democratic pattern found in Figures 9-17. In contrast 
to the previous periods where the electoral prospects of the 
Democratic Party in the House of Representatives were linked to 
the long term movement of the economy (see Figures 10,12,14, and 
16), no such linkage appears to exist in the time period from 
1954-1992. In earlier periods, high growth rates of prices 
and/or lowering growth rates in GDP per capita drove Democrats 
from power in the House. Figure 18, on the other hand, shows how 
they have successfully maintained a majority since 1952, while 
the economy worked its way through a complete Kondratiev Wave, 
albeit one of permanent inflation.°® 
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Dominant Democratic Pattern (continued) 
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Dominant Democratic Pattern (continued) 
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The third pattern (Figures 19-23), which we will call 
Progressive Republican, roughly covers the periods 1860-1864, 
1896-1912, and 1968-1972, years of Republican domination of the 
executive branch and, at least for the first two periods, the 
House as well. The pattern here much more closely resembles the 
Dominant Democratic pattern than it does the Dominant Republican 
one. It begins with a period of either deflation (1896) or low 
inflation (1860 and 1968) and low (1860) or moderate (1896 and 
1968) growth which is followed by a period of accelerating 
inflation. The Progressive Republican pattern generally ends 
with sharply declining (1912 and 1976) or negative (1864) growth 
rates coupled to accelerating inflation. 

One question that must be addressed is why a Progressive 
Republican pattern appears at certain points in time rather than 
the Dominant Republican pattern. The reason may lie in the 
peculiar coming together of economic and political forces that 
define these three periods, 1860-64, 1896-1912, and 1968-1976. 
The Dominant Republican pattern begins during a stagflation 
crisis and ushers in an era of technological transformation, 
economic growth, and declining prices. In contrast, the 
Progressive Republican period takes place on the front end of the 
Kondratiev Wave when the growth rate of inflation is still 
accelerating. This Progressive Republican pattern may been 
possible not because the era favored pro-commerce initiatives as 
much as because the Democratic Party in one way or another shot 
itself in the foot. The election of "progressive" Republicans in 
1860 and 1968 was made possible by the factional strife that tore 


the opposing Democratic Party apart. Similarly, the nomination 
of the populist Bryan, a candidate having little to offer urban 
and ethnic voters, effectively guaranteed a Republican victory in 
1896. 
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Progressive Republican Pattern (continued) 
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A fourth pattern, which we will refer to as the Competitive 
Party pattern, differs sharply from the other three patterns in 
two important ways. First, unlike the Dominant Republican, 
Dominant Democratic, or Progressive Republican patterns, the 
Competitive Party pattern is a period when neither major party is 
able to achieve long term control of the Presidency. In Figure 
24, the Democratic victory in 1840 is succeeded by a Whig victory 
in 1844, which in turn is followed by a Democratic victory in 
1848. Similarly, in Figure 25, the 1884 Democratic victory is 
succeeded by a Republican victory in 1888, a Democratic victory 
in 1892, and another Republican victory in 1896. Second, the 
Competitive Party pattern is characterized by an economy mired in 
serious long term deflation. In identifying a deflationary 
background to competitive party politics, we do not mean to 
suggest that deflation is the only factor that may account for a 
highly competitive party situation. Other factors clearly play 
an important role as well. In the 1840s, for example, the 
weakness of the Whigs and the divisions among the Democrats over 
slavery played a major role in defining the competetive politics 
of the Antebellum period. But long term deflation may have acted 
to stimulate or to reinforce other political factors undercutting 
the ability of either party to control the political system. 
Because neither party was able to cultivate effective 
macroeconomic policies that might lift the economy out of long 
term deflation, the electorate turned to one party and then to 
the other in the hopes of finding a solution. 
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Clinton’s Dilemma _ and the Long Wave 

In our previous paper, we argued that the Clinton victory in 
1992 took place at a particular juncture along the long wave that 
has parallels with earlier eras. As was the case in 1828, 1876, 
and 1932, the election of 1992 occured a little over a decade 
after the stagflation peak in the Kondratiev wave. Like these 
earlier elections, the 1992 election was preceded by a period of 
economic restructuring and dampening inflation that ended in an 
economic recession. Indeed, as we argued in our earlier paper, 
it was low inflation coupled to economic malaise that triggered 
the movement away from the Republican Party in each of these 
elections toward the Democratic alternative. 

We have, however, just shown that there is but one 
distinctive pattern of macroeconomic behavior that a successful 
Democratic administration can be expected to follow: the Dominant 
Democratic pattern. If this long wave analysis is correct, one 
question inevitably arises: will the new Democratic 
administration be able to promote the sort of macroeconomic 
developments that have accompanied and led to periods of 
Democratic hegemony in the past? 

Such a question forces us to consider more closely the 
analogies between the election of 1992 and those of 1828, 1876, 
and 1932. There is obviously an enormous difference between the 
elections of Jackson in 1828 and Roosevelt in 1932 when the 
Democratic Party received massive support at the polls and that 
of 1876, the election that the Democrats won at the voting booth 
but had taken from them in the Electoral College, the price of a 
compromise that ended reconstruction and allowed the Democratic 
Party to regain control of southern politics. Should the analogy 
be drawn between the Clinton presidency and those of Jackson and 
Roosevelt or between Clinton and the failed Tilden candidacy? 

As noted above in Figures 9 and 15 respectively, the Jackson 
and Roosevelt victories followed in the wake of major economic 
crises. For the former, the crisis involved accelerating 
deflation and an economic downturn in 1827 and 1828; for the 
latter, it was a deflationary crisis tied to economic collapse in 
the early thirties. Each crisis ushered in a period 
characterized by the Dominant Democratic pattern of political 
control and macroeconomic behavior. As in 1828 and 1932, the 
election of 1876 took place in the midst of a building 
deflationary crisis. But the political situation was much more 
fragmented and unstable in 1876 than in 1828 or in 1932. Jackson 
had at his beck and call the first modern mass political party, 
organized originally to support his candidacy against that of 
John Quincy Adams. Roosevelt had the newly formed New Deal 
coalition, a mixture of intellectuals, southern rural interests 
and urban ethnics from the north. Tilden, on the other hand, 
headed a party calling for an end to the Grant-era corruption, 
but still caught in the factional grips of Reconstruction 
politics. The price to end this politics and to reintegrate the 
south back into national politics was steep: a Republican 
presidency under Rutherford B. Hayes. 


The political legerdemain of 1876 that gave us a Hayes 
presidency may explain much of the behavior of the macroeconomic 
pattern for the time period 1876-1884 (see figure 3) that works 
against the trend in both inflation and growth rates that 
characterize the dominant Republican pattern. Deflationary 
pressures had helped to break the monopoly that the Republicans 
had held in the national political arena since the Civil War. 
But it was not enough to break the party’s grip on the 
executive, at least until 1884. The election of 1876 marked the 
opening up of a new era in American politics, one more 
competitive than that which had immediately followed the Civil 
War. From 1884-1896, the Competitive Party pattern would assert 
itself (see Figure 25). During this period, neither party 
appeared to be able to drive the economy out of the deflationary 
forces in which it was trapped, even though it was maintained on 
a path of economic transformation that propelled it to the 
position of the world’s leading industrial power. 

There is considerable evidence that the Clinton 
administration wishes to be identified with the policies of its 
successful Democratic predecessors, particularly those that 
pursued the Dominant Democratic pattern. The rhetoric of the new 
administration is reminiscent of that of Jackson and Roosevelt at 
a Similar point on the long wave. The calls for an activist 
government to regulate, direct, and control the crisis-stricken 
private sector harken back to earlier Democratic attacks on 
privileges acquired by special interests during preceding 
Republican dominated eras. The criticism of the medical 
industry, in general, and the pharmaceutical industry, in 
particular, are reminiscent of Jackson’s attack on the National 
Bank and Roosevelt’s on big business. Similarly, the emphasis 
during the campaign on "making the rich pay their fair share," 
and the enunciation of a tax plan that would raise the top 
personal tax rate to 36% from the current 31%, and which in 
addition calls for a 10% surtax on those making more than 
$200,000 (raising the effective rate to 46% in some cases) echoes 
the soak-the-rich egalitarian ethic trumpeted by Democratic 
presidents in the past. Other echoes of the past are found in 
the sixteen billion dollar "stimulus" package that fell toa 
Senate Republican filibuster in April and the longer term package 
of "investment" spending built into the budget. 

But is this rhetoric enough to assure us that the Clinton 
administration will be able to put into place a new Dominant 
Democratic pattern of macroeconomic behavior as in the Ages of 
Jackson and Roosevelt? It is our contention that the answer to 
this question is "no." We believe that there are a number of 
contemporary political and economic factors that when put in a 
long wave perspective lead one to conclude that the Clinton 
administration will not be able to pursue policies that will 
result in another iteration of the Dominant Democratic pattern. 
Among the most important of these factors are the legacy of the 
Reagan/Bush era deficits, the Perot Phenomenon, and, perhaps most 
importantly of all, economic restructuring both in the United 
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States and abroad into what has become a world market, a 
restructuring that parallels on a global scale the restructuring 
of the U.S. economy in the latter third of the nineteenth 
century. 

The deficit, as most are aware, exploded during the Reagan 
administration due to the combination of massive increases in 
defense expenditures, especially evident in the early 1980s, 
combined with massive tax cuts billed as a "supply side" approach 
to stimulating economic growth. The ongoing failure of a 
Democratically controlled Congress and a Republican White House 
in the late 1980s to rein in entitlement spending or to agree on 
a program of serious tax increases exacerbated the deficit 
problem, guaranteeing huge deficits well into the 1990s. 

There is little evidence today that the Clinton 
administration will fare much better than the Reagan 
administration in solving the hemorrhaging of the budget. The 
proposed "$496 billion" deficit reduction package recently passed 
by Congress is spread out over five years, with a heavy emphasis 
on the outlying years. While it may be the best deficit 
reduction package that Congress can come up with today, it 
probably will not be enough. If past efforts at deficit 
reduction are any indication, few of the savings in these 
outlying years will go into effect. As before, long term budget 
concerns will probably be displaced by short term political 
pressures. In turn, solutions to the deficit will be pushed off, 
once again, into the future. The call in the summer of 1992 to 
assist people living along the Mississippi with Federal funds, 
whatever the budgetary impact, is but the most recent example of 
how easy it is for the deficit to be displaced as a policy issue 
on the agenda of Congress. Today, as during the Reagan and Bush 
years, Congress appears to want to solve the deficit problem by 
pushing the solution into the future, and dealing with the future 
when it comes. Perhaps more than anything else, the Reagan/Bush 
years seem to have convinced many members of Congress that the 
deficit problem need not be taken too seriously, particularly if 
that means cutting programs serving their constituents. 

But the failure to deal with the deficit problem does not 
mean the Clinton administration can afford to ignore it. There 
are strong political pressures confronting the Clinton 
administration that are forcing it away from the Dominant 
Democratic pattern. Among the most important of these is the so- 
called "Perot Phenomenon." 

The presidential candidacy of Ross Perot in 1992 was a 
response to a number of perceived problems in the political 
system. A lack of responsiveness to pressing economic problems, 
the perceived influence of an array of highly organized 
interests, and a general sense of drift and dismay that the 
"American Dream" was becoming something of a nightmare lay at the 
heart of the Perot candidacy in 1992. Perot personified the 
concerns of countless citizens that the increasing budget 
deficits were increasingly putting the nation’s future at risk. 
The deficits, Perot argued, resulted in a drying up of capital as 


government was forced to finance the debt by entering the capital 
markets. In addition, they exposed the nation to outside 
influence as foreign nations purchased US Treasury notes. 

Unlike the Congress, Clinton does not have the luxury of 
ignoring the concerns underlying the Perot Phenomenon. In 
contrast to either Andrew Jackson or Franklin Roosevelt whose 
presidencies were based on solid electoral majorities, Clinton 
entered office as a minority president, having won only 43% of 
the popular vote. The political problems he confronts resemble 
those facing Democratic presidential candidates in the last 
twenty-four years of the nineteenth century. Recall that Tilden 
received 50.9% of the popular vote to Hayes’ 47.9%, only to lose 
the presidency by one vote in the electoral college. Thereafter 
the results were: 1880: Garfield 48.2%, Hancock 48.2%; 1884: 
Cleveland 48.5%, Blaine 48.2%; 1888: Harrison 47.8%, Cleveland 
48.6%; 1892: Cleveland 46.0%, Harrison 42.9%. As of today, no 
party in the late nineteenth century had a clear majority at the 
polls. Candidates had to court voters on the margins of party 
life in America. 

Attracting the 20% of the electorate that voted for Perot 
has been, not surprisingly, a major objective of the early 
Clinton administration as it has sought to expand its electoral 
base. But attracting this portion of the electorate means coming 
to terms with the deficit problem, which inevitably brings the 
president into conflict with the Democratic Congress in a way 
that neither Jackson nor Roosevelt would have understood. 

Ironically, the political problems facing the Clinton 
administration may have their origins in the fact that 
Congressional elections appear to have been insulated from the 
long wave movement of the economy by the 1980s (see Berry, 
Harpham, and Elliott). As in the elections of 1868 and 1920, the 
Republican presidential victory in 1980 was triggered by a 
stagflation crisis. In contrast to these earlier periods, 
however, the Republicans did not become the majority power in the 
House. In the end this meant that the Republicans never fully 
instituted the pro-business package envisioned by the early 
Reagan administration. Taxes were cut, but Social Security was 
not; and the military was allowed to expand. And as divided 
government gripped the nation, the deficit exploded. 

The fact of divided government may be one of the principal 
political factors lying behind the chronic deficit problems that 
emerged in the mid and late 1980s. A pro-business Republican 
president refused to allow serious new taxes to be imposed on the 
business or the rich, and a Democratic Congress refused to allow 
any major restructuring or reduction in entitlements like Social 
Security. By the early 1990s, Congress had become less an 
institution promoting change and innovation than one supporting 
the status quo, a status quo that even a visionary Democratic 
president would find difficult to break. Once again, a parallel 
with the competitive politics of 1876-1892 seems tempting -- a 
period in which powerful vested interests fought to maintain the 
status quo against the forces of unsettling and rapid economic 
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change. 

Linked almost inextricably to these domestic political and 
economic factors are changes in the international economy. The 
gradual emergence of the European Community as an integrated 
economic union, creating in one fell swoop the largest market in 
the world, the continued challenge posed by the Japanese miracle, 
and the rise in the 1980s of Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore as 
economic powerhouses, have redefined the macroeconomic problems 
faced by the United States, much as the crafting of a national 
economy out of North, South, and West after the Civil War 
redefined the nation’s macroeconomic structure. Today, the 
increased mobility of capital and the expanding role played by 
multinational and transnational corporations in the economies of 
most nations represent the dawn of a new economic era as the 
industrialized nations of the West and the Pacific Rim move 
toward a more completely integrated world market in which 
national government have correspondingly less influence and 
control. 

We contend that the current political and economic climate 
severely limits the kinds of options available to any Democratic 
regime. The fundamental structural features of the national and 
worldwide political economy preclude the kinds of policies and 
programs that history suggests might otherwise be implemented. 
Previous successful Democratic Administrations were able to count 
on their ability to engage in robust fiscal activism in 
alleviating the effects of deflation and anemic patterns of 
growth. They operated in an international economic environment 
characterized by an insulated or dominant U.S. economy, still 
competitive, indeed, superior to the other nations of the 
industrialized West. Unfortunately, none of these 
characteristics still obtains. Brutal international competition 
and a lingering fear of inflation preclude dramatic stimulus 
initiatives that might send the dollar tumbling on international 
exchanges and interest rates soaring here at home. 

The problem -- real or perceived -- of large budgetary 
deficits has made virtually impassable the kind of large-scale 
program of stimulus spending historically favored by Democratic 
administrations following a Dominant Democratic pattern of 
macroeconomic policy. It has been suggested by some perhaps 
overly cynical observers of the Reagan era that the creation of 
massive deficits was a conscious effort designed to stymie 
efforts by future administrations to address aggressively 
perceived social and economic problems through new governmental 
initiatives. Indeed, the thrusts of Clinton economic policy 
requiring new tax increases for not only the wealthy, but also 
the middle classes, combined with cuts in popular programs like 
Medicare, have served to open up new fissures within the 
Democratic Party between moderates and liberals. This split 
arguably has been reinforced by the fact that candidate Clinton 
had campaigned on a promise of actually reducing middle class 
taxes. 

The political dilemma facing Clinton is analogous to that 
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facing Grover Cleveland following his defeat of sitting President 
Benjamin Harrison in 1892. A confirmed hard money president, 
Cleveland found himself in conflict with the soft money interests 
of many of his party constituents. Reelected by a considerable 
popular majority, Cleveland entered a second term in office, with 
solid Democratic control over both branches of Congress. By 
1894, however, support for his party and his administration had 
collapsed. Following a comeback in 1893 state and local 
elections, the Republican Party reestablished control of both 
houses of Congress in 1894. To many of his inflationist critics, 
Cleveland was seen not so much as a representive of the common 
people as a tool of Wall Street (Fite: 1971) 

Whether the Clinton administration’s macroeconomic policy is 
driven by a particular conception of what constitutes good 
economic policy making or by political necessity given the need 
to appear decisive in dealing with the deficit, the outcome 
appears to be the same. The kind of Keynesian, demand-driven 
solutions to anemic economic growth are to a substantial extent 
diluted or even forestalled. The Dominant Democratic approach to 
macroeconomic policy does not appear to be a viable alternative 
for this administration. At the same time, there is little 
eagerness within the Democratic Party in Congress or in the inner 
circles of the Clinton Administration to adopt investment-led 
growth strategies encompassing such things as lower corporate tax 
rates or sharply reduced regulation that might lead to a Dominant 
Republican pattern of macroeconomic behavior in the economy ( see 
Quinn and Shapiro, 1991). Powerful interests in the Democratic 
Party, such as unions and environmental groups, stand in the way 
of any serious effort to choose this latter path. 

The debate over the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) highlights the dilemma facing the Clinton administration 
regarding international economic policy. The Administration 
appears to support begrudgingly the general thrust of the 
agreement negotiated by the Bush administration which would 
stimulate economic growth through the expansion of free trade in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. But there is significant 
opposition in the Democratic Party, both inside and outside the 
Administration, that questions the wisdom of fueling growth 
through trade expansion. Environmentalists fear ecological 
degradation brought on by yet another round of uncontrolled 
economic expansion. Labor intensive industries and smaller, less 
cost efficient, low-tech manufacturers fear the competition from 
Mexican labor markets. And organized labor worries about the 
continued flight of blue collar jobs outside the United States, a 
flight that they believe would only be enhanced by the free trade 
agreement. Taken together these interests are laying the basis 
for a new protectionism that some fear may engulf not only the 
Democratic Party but national economic policy as a whole. 

In the end, the Clinton administration may be forced by 
circumstances to abandon its current anti-deficit and pro-free 
trade policies. Pressures from within the Democratic Party may 
compel it to adopt measures more in tune with the historical 
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traditions of the party and its current interest group makeup. 
Such a move, however, will not solve Clinton’s dilemma, only 
point out how intractable it is. The problems of the deficit and 
the international economy will remain for succeeding 
administrations. Riding the long wave will continue to be a 
formidable, if not impossible, task for any presidential 
administration well into the early years of the twenty-first 


century. 
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Endnotes 

(1) Although Kondratiev (1984) was the first to identify long 
term price movements, it was Schumpeter (1939, 1950) who coined 
the term Kondratiev Wave to refer to 50+ year waves of economic 
activity in a capitalist economy that are fueled by technological 
innovation. This essay draws upon Berry’s (1991) methodology for 
analyzing the movement of price changes over time which comprises 
the Kondratiev Wave. In Berry’s conceptualization, the 
Kondratiev Wave is comprised of a ten-year moving average of 
changes in the rate of inflation. A "0%" thus means tht there 
has been no change in the ten-year moving average of the rate of 
inflation. A "5%" means that the rate of change has increased by 
5%. Movement up the wave above 0% effectively signifies 
accelerating inflation, while movement down the wave means 
decelerating inflation. Movement down the wave below 0% 
Signifies accelerating deflation, while movement up the wave 
means decelerating deflation. 


(2) Schumpeter (1939, 1950) was the first to propose that 
clusters of technological innovation were the catalysts for long 
waves. More recent analyses of the role that innovations play in 
long waves include Freeman, Clark, and Soete (1982), Freeman 
(1984), Berry (1991), and Berry, Kim, and Kim (1992). See also 
Perez (1983; 1985) and Hall and Paschal (1988). 


(3) The methodology used to analyze the movement of Kuznets 
cycles is that developed by Berry (1991). In Berry’s 


conceptualization, the Kuznets wave can be identified in the 
eight-year moving average of changes in the rate of growth. As 
in the case with the Kondratiev waves, a 0% thus means that there 
has been no change in the ten-year moving average in the rate of 
real per capita growth. A 5% means that the rate of change has 
increased by 5%. Movement up the cycle above 0% effectively 
Signifies accelerating growth, while movement down the cycle 
means decelerating growth. Movement down the cycle below 0% 
Signifies accelerating decline, while movement up the cycle means 
decelerating decline. 

Further discussion of the interlocking movement of 
Kondratiev waves and Kuznets cycles can be found in Berry (1991). 


(4) As discussed in footnotes 1 and 3, we use here Berry’s 
conceptualization of both Kondratiev waves (price) and Kuznets 
cycles (growth). 


(5) It should be noted that the fifth period preceded the modern 
two-party system. But much like later Whigs and Republican 
administrations characterized by the Dominant republican pattern, 
the administrations of Monroe and J.Q. Adams supported 
macroeconomic policies that were strongly pro-commercial and in 
favor of hard money. Indeed, it was during these two 
administrations that many of the ideas lying behind the "American 
System" trumpeted by Henry Clay and the Whig Party in later 
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decades received their first airing. 


(6) There are numerous explanations as to why the Democratic 
Party in the House has been able to insulate itself from the long 
wave cycle. See Berry, Harpham, and Elliott (1992) for a further 
discussion of these issues. 
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In the thirty five years since the publication of Samuel Huntington's The Soldier 
and the State, the literature on civil-military relations has focussed primarily on explaining 
why different patterns of relations emerge, secondarily on the effect of civil-military 
relations on the propensity for war, but almost not at all on how such relationships affect 
the outcomes of wars. While the importance of differing patterns of relations for military 
security is often noted, the connection is rarely more than an assumption, and often an 
implicit one at that. In effect, the existing literature treats civil-military relations only as a 
dependent variable -- the importance of this variable as a cause of other outcomes of 
importance has received little systematic attention. 

The purpose of this paper, by contrast, is to suggest that the role of civil-military 
relations as cause, rather than just as effect, is important and worthy of further study. In 
fact, we will argue that an understanding of this causal role is essential both for 
formulatmg sound national security policy, and for understanding the underlying 
phenomena of armed conflict generally. 

To do this, we will focus on one issue as an example to demonstrate the potential 
importance of civil-military relations as an explanatory variable. In particular, we will look 
at the effectiveness of advanced weapon technology in the developing world. 


1 The views expressed herein are the personal views of the authors, and do not necessarily represent 
the official positions of the Institute for Defense Analyses, its management or sponsors. 


a 


The Conventional Proliferation Debate 


Concerns over advanced weaponry in the developing world have been present at 
least since 1967, when the Egyptians sank the Israeli destroyer Eilath with a Styx missile, 
and have waxed and waned regularly since then.2 With the end of the Cold War, 
however, the issue has achieved particular salience. The availability for export of large 
numbers of ex-Soviet and ex-Warsaw Pact military equipment, increased post Cold War 
sales competition among first world weapon producers, the growing production capability 
of some developing nations (especially China, Brazil, Pakistan and North Korea), and the 
searing example of Saddam Hussein's acquisition of sophisticated Western weapons prior 
to his invasion of Kuwait have all served to highlight the problem of advanced weapon 
proliferation in the developing world. The question has thus moved into the forefront of 
the international security debate. 

But how serious a threat is this? And how, if at all, should the West respond? To 
answer these questions it is essential to understand the real military capability conveyed by 
such weapons. In the aftermath of Desert Storm, however, there is little real agreement as 
to the effectiveness of such advanced technology in the hands of third world armies. 


Explaining Conventional Weapon Effectiveness in the Developing World 


On one hand, it is widely believed that the Iraqi military proved incapable of using 
such weapons effectively in the field. Although Saddam had bought the latest in Western 
and Soviet technology, and in quantity, it is often argued that his troops lacked the skills 
and training to master their complexities. 

More generally, there is a widespread, if usually implicit, perception that for a state 
to exploit advanced technology it needs high literacy rates, an effective education system, 
and a population with some everyday familiarity with machines and electronics. This 
"human capital" theory implies that third world states, which often lack such skills, are at a 
systematic disadvantage relative to first world powers in using sophisticated weapons 
effectively. If true, this could imply that the stakes to the West in conventional weapon 
proliferation are low, and that painful export controls or arms limitation regimes may not 
be worth their cost, either financially or politically. 


2 With particular periods of concern following the apparent success of Arab antitank and antiaircraft 
missiles in the 1973 Yom Kippur War, the Argentine and Iraqi use of Exocets in 1982 and 1984-88, 
and the Mujaheddin use of Stingers in the late 1980s. See, e.g., Janne Nolan, "Proliferation and 
International Security: An Overview," in W. Thomas Wander and Eric H. Arnett, eds., The 
Proliferation of Advanced Weaponry: Technology, Motivations and Responses (Washington, D.C..: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1992), pp.5-12; Paul F. Walker, "Precision- 
Guided Weapons," Scientific American, August 1981. 
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On the other hand, counterexamples exist where third world states have used 
sophisticated technologies effectively. The North Vietnamese, for example, used a Soviet- 
supplied integrated air defense system to shoot down more than 2,000 American aircraft 
between 1965 and 1972. Alternatively, the Egyptians brought the Israeli Army and Air 
Force to a standstill in 1973 through the use of Soviet-made precision guided antitank 
weapons and surface to air missiles (SAMs) which were, at the time, highly advanced 
technology. More recently, Moslem rebels used U.S.-made Stinger missiles to great effect 
against Soviet helicopters in Afghanistan in the late 1980s. The Stinger remains the most 
advanced short range antiaircraft missile in the U.S. ventory today, and was widely held 
to be beyond the rebels’ ability to operate before it was actually delivered to them in the 
field. Yet its effectiveness was so great as to be thought by many to be a major factor in 
the Soviet decision to withdraw in 1989. 

None of these states enjoyed a quality of human capital significantly beyond that of 
Iraq in 1991, yet each proved able to employ advanced conventional weapons effectively. 
What explains the difference? 

One strong possibility lies in civil-military relations. In states such as Iraq, for 
example, the threat of political violence by the military creates powerful incentives for 
civilian interventions that reduce the military's ability to cope with advanced technology. 

Such interventions can include frequent rotation of commanders and purges of the 
officer corps; suppression of horizontal communications within the military hierarchy; 
divided lines of command; isolation from foreign sources of expertise or training; 
exploitation of ethnic divisions im officer selection or combat unit organization; 
surveillance of military personnel; promotion based on political loyalty rather than military 


ability; or execution of suspected dissident officers. In the process, the regime can make 
collusion or conspiracy by the military extremely difficult, it can largely control the 
ideology and education of the officer corps, and it can provide the early warning of 


dissension it needs to remove individuals that pose an inordinate risk. 

These draconian methods can enable an autocrat like Saddam Hussein to control 
the threat of coup to an impressive degree. But they also systematically interfere with the 
military's ability to develop the expertise and the skills necessary to cope with advanced 
weapons; to coordinate the activities of mutually supporting systems for maximum effect 
in time of war; or to motivate officers and troops to follow exacting procedures for the 


3 See, e.g., Samuel Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics of Civil-Military 
Relations (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1957), p.82; Amos Perlmutter and Valerie 
Plave Bennett, eds., Zhe Political Influence of the Military (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), 
pp.205-208; Eliot Cohen, "Distant Battles: Modern War in the Third World," Jnternational Security, 
Spring, 1986 (Vol.10, No.4), pp.143-171 at 168. 


operation of complex equipment. 

Frequent officer rotation and systematic suppression of lateral communication 
within the officer corps, for example, makes it difficult for the military to learn from 
experience, adapt tactics to circumstances, and develop field expedients and work-arounds 
to unanticipated problems. For complex technologies -- whose behavior is difficult to 
predict in advance, and often varies with varying topography, climate and opposition 
tactics -- the ability to adapt in this way is especially important. To obstruct it in order to 
complicate collusion among military officers is thus to reduce substantially the real value 
of the technologies themselves. 

Alternatively, restrictions on foreign military advisors or denial of travel to attend 
foreign schools cuts off a potentially crucial source of specialized trammg. When the 
technology itself is imported (as is usually the case with advanced conventional weapons 
in the developing world), often the only real expertise on its operation or maintenance lies 
with the foreign manufacturer of the equipment or the foreign military that uses it. To 
deny a third world military access to foreign trainmg may reduce the risk of foreign 
ideological contamination or political influence, but it may also make it impossible for that 
military to fully understand the use and maintenance of its equipment. 

Divided lines of command make it difficult to mtegrate weapons with supporting 
systems and complementary weapon types. Yet as weapon technology advances, 
effectiveness increasingly depends on the close cooperation of "systems of systems" that 
cover one another's weaknesses and create opportunities for one another's strengths. 
Moder aircraft, for example, can evade radar-guided antiaircraft missiles by flying too 
low for the radar to see. This, however, forces them down into altitudes where unguided 
antiaircraft artillery (AAA) can be lethal if encountered in the dense concentrations found 
near the line of battle. Friendly artillery can suppress the fire of AAA in forward positions, 
but only if they know when (and where) the aircraft are penetrating -- and especially if 
airborne sensors can tell them where individual AAA batteries are deployed. Working 
together as an integrated system, aircraft, airborne sensors, and ground based artillery can 
thus be extremely effective. But to divide the chain of command in such a way as to place 
combat aircraft, sensors, and ground artillery im mutually independent (and mutually 
distrustful) organizations is to make such close coordination virtually impossible. 

Finally, promotion based on personal loyalty rather than ability, combined with 
ethnic divisiveness and the use of terror tactics such as purges, assassinations of officers, 
and constant surveillance, systematically discourages a disinterested dedication to duty -- 
whether in the officer corps or in the ranks. Yet without such an ethic, motivating the 
organization to carry out routine, mundane tasks such as equipment maintenance can be 


extremely difficult. As militaries modernize, and as their combat power comes to depend 
more and more on their technology, then their ability to maintain and operate their 
equipment becomes more critical to their overall performance in the field. To run an 
organization by a mixture of political allegiance and political terror is surely to make 
disciplined execution of minor technical procedures seem of secondary importance. And 
to arm such an organization with modern equipment is to risk reducing it to 
ineffectiveness through maintenance failures in time of crisis. 

Not all developing states are characterized by such pathological civil-military 
relations, however. Where the threat of political violence is low, civil authorities can 
afford to relax such draconian control measures, and in the process make possible a much 


more effective use of technology by the military.4 


Military organizations free of such repression can often develop (or import) 
procedures and teachers sufficient to tram even poorly educated troops to operate 
sophisticated equipment. With the ability to cumulate experience and imsight, the military 
can adapt technologies to unique circumstances and opposing tactics. With the ability to 
integrate complementary systems, the inherent synergies m specialized modern weapons 
can be exploited. And without the need to politicize promotion so as to control the threat 
of coup, the organization can be motivated to value the development of technical 
expertise, and the execution of the sometimes mundane procedures that the operation and 
maintenance of modern equipment demands. 

Thus, for coup-threatened regimes, the draconian mechanisms of control that 
ensure survival may also make it impossible to use technology effectively -- whether the 
educational attainment of the people in the military is high or low, and whether their pre- 
military exposure to machinery is extensive or non-existent. But where a regime can 
survive without isolating its officer corps, then it may be possible to arrange for training to 
teach even poorly educated people to operate complex equipment; where a regime can 
survive without terrorizing its officer corps, it may enable its military to design procedures 
to coordinate the use of such equipment effectively in battle. And if so, then it could be 
that civil-military relations would have a stronger influence on the effectiveness of 
advanced technology in a developing state than would its human capital per se. 


4 Note that a low threat of political violence can be characteristic of a wide variety of specific forms of 
civil-military relations, including various types of direct military rule: see S.E. Finer, Zhe Man on 
Horseback: The Role of the Military in Politics (New York: Praeger, 1962), pp. 140-163. 
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Methodology 


To explore these contrasting explanations in somewhat greater detail, we will 
describe two case studies in the use of advanced air defense technology by developing 
countries: North Vietnam in the Second Indochina War, 1965-1972, and Iraq in 
Operation Desert Storm of 1991. Each case represents a developing state with limited 


human capital. 

Civil-military relations, however, differed dramatically. In Iraq, a pathological 
relationship between the military and the regime produced an aggressive campaign of 
repression waged (successfully) by Saddam Hussein against his own military. Iraqi civil- 
military relations might thus be termed radically conflictual.5 

North Vietnam, by contrast, was characterized by a much more harmonious civil- 
military relationship in which the military accepted a subordinate but influential role, posed 
no serious threat of political violence, and thus could be granted considerable (though not 
unlimited) latitude to pursue military effectiveness in the field. Vietnam is thus an example 
of a dramatically less conflictual civil-military relationship. 

These cases thus offer variance in civil-military relations while controlling for the 
quality of human capital.6 They also offer a significant degree of control for extraneous 
variables. Both cases involve technology that was considered highly advanced for its day. 
Both cases involved a technologically sophisticated opponent, the U.S. Air Force, which 


5 Where a "radically conflictual" pattern of civil-military relationships is one in which a coup- 
threatened regime responds with a system of controls designed to suppress the formation of military 
conspiracies by frequent rotation of officers, purges, divided lines of command, constrained lateral 
communication, isolation from foreign influences, and promotion based on loyalty rather than ability. 
In this respect, Saddam's Iraq represents an extremum, with the Stalinist Soviet Union offering a 
comparable example. States demonstrating partial correspondence with this pattern of behavior will, 
we hypothesize, suffer difficulties in technology use proportional to the degree to which the regime 
represses the military. 


Note that our characterization of radically conflictual and less conflictual civil-military 
relationships is narrower and less encompassing than the more conventional taxonomies in the 
existing literature; c.f., for example, Huntington's subjective and objective, or Peter Feaver's recent 
assertive and delegative control: Huntington, op. cit., pp.80-85; Peter D. Feaver, Guarding the 
Guardians (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). Our usage is intended to focus attention on the 
(narrow) underlying causal mechanism described above -- i.e., the military problems posed by the 
draconian control methods coup-threatened regimes sometimes resort to in order to prevent potentially 
lethal military conspiracies from forming. Were the threat present but the draconian response absent, 
the causal logic outlined above would not necessarily preclude effective use of technology. Inasmuch 
as it is the draconian response that is the heart of the causal mechanism asserted here, our 
characterization therefore focuses on the presence or absence of such methods themselves, rather than 
the broader phenomena addressed in the existing literature. 


6 Of course, it would be useful to complement these with cases offering variance in human capital; as 
a point of departure, however, we have chosen in this initial effort to limit the breadth of case coverage 
in exchange for greater depth of analysis. Inasmuch as our aim is primarily to demonstrate the 
potential of this line of research rather than to reach authoritative conclusions, we believe the latter 
strategy offers an acceptable compromise. 
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devoted a large scale effort to defeat the respective air defense systems. Terrain differs, 
but as we will see, it is far from clear that terrain variation explains much of the difference 
in the performance of the respective military organizations. The nature of the ground war 
also differs (i.e., guerilla warfare in Vietnam and high imtensity mechanized warfare in 
Desert Storm), but this difference had little effect on the nature of the respective air 
defense systems, each of which was designed to protect a system of basically fixed targets 
in more or less known locations. 

The outcome of interest to be tracked in these cases (that is, the dependent 
variable for the comparison) is the effectiveness of the respective states’ use of the 
technology at their disposal.7 For these cases, the competing explanations predict very 
different outcomes by this criterion. The human capital theory, for example, would 
predict ineffective technology use by both North Vietnam and Iraq, since neither states’ 
populations were well educated or highly skilled. The civil-military relations explanation, 
on the other hand, predicts ineffective technology use by Iraq, given the pathological 
relationship between Saddam and his military, but effective technology use by North 
Vietnam, given its less conflictual civil-military relationship. 


Principal Findings 


We will argue that in fact, the history of these cases corresponds quite closely with 
the outcome predicted by the civil-military explanation, and is inconsistent with that of the 
(more commonly held) human capital theory. Thus the results here tend to corroborate 
the former and contradict the latter. We should emphasize, however, that these are very 
preliminary results. Not only is this a limited set of cases, but the case studies themselves 
are intended to serve more as plausibility probes to suggest the potential utility of civil- 
military relations as an independent variable, rather than as definitive tests of theories in 


themselves.8 Nevertheless, the results here do suggest at least a measure of first order 


7 Note that this is not the same as simply winning or losing the war per se. While the latter would be 
easier to measure, it is too broad to capture the real issue of policy concern here. After all, victory or 
defeat at the national level depends on a multitude of considerations beyond those affecting weapon 
proliferation (e.g., the war aims, domestic politics, or grand strategies of the combatants). Not only is 
this larger set of considerations of unclear relevance to the immediate question of conventional weapon 
proliferation, but to try to control for this host of factors in a tractable set of cases would be 
impractical. Thus we will focus here on the narrower outcome of how well or badly the respective 
states exploited the capacity of the technologies available to them. While this will make measurement 
more difficult, in exchange it offers a tighter focus on the matters of greatest immediate interest, and 
enables us to structure a tractable case comparison to shed meaningful light on the competing 
underlying theories. 


8 On the plausibility probe case strategy, see Harry Eckstein, "Case Study and Theory in Political 
Science," in Fred Greenstein and Nelson Polsby, eds., Strategies of Inquiry, Volume 7 of The 
Handbook of Political Science (Menlo Park, CA: Addison-Wesley, 1975), pp.79-137; Alexander L. 
George, "Case Studies and Theory Development: The Method of Structured, Focused Comparison," in 
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plausibility for an explanation based on civil-military relations -- and thus they do suggest 
that differing patterns of civil-military relations may have a important role as an causal 
variable in understanding other outcomes of interest to the international security 
community. To show why this is so, however, we must go on to present in detail the 
respective case studies. For each, we will begin by characterizing the human capital, civil- 
military relations, and air defense technology available to the developing state m question. 
We will then assess the effectiveness of that state's use of its technology. Finally, we will 
offer some preliminary conclusions, and implications for scholarship and national security 


policy. 


THE IRAQI AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM IN THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR AND 
OPERATION DESERT STORM 


Iraqi Human Capital 


To evaluate the quality of the human capital in a military organization, one would 
ideally like a detailed profile of the education and skills of the specific individuals serving 
in its ranks; for authoritarian states such as Iraq (or Vietnam), however, this is rarely 
possible. In the absence of this, we must rely on a number of indirect measures, including 
the societal literacy rate, the percentage of the population engaged in industrial production 
(as opposed to low-technology agriculture), or the gross familiarity of the population with 
machines (as exemplified, for example, by the rate of automobile ownership in the society 
as a whole).9 


Paul G. Lauren, ed., Diplomacy: New Approaches in History, Theory, and Policy (New York: Free 
Press, 1979), pp.43-68. On case selection criteria generally, see also Alexander L. George and 
Timothy J. McKeown, "Case Studies and Theories of Organizational Decision Making," Advances in 
Information Processing in Organizations, Vol.2, 1985, pp.21-58; Arend Lijphart, "Comparative 
Politics and the Comparative Method," op. cit., pp.682-93; idem, "The Comparable-Cases Strategy in 
Comparative Research," Comparative Political Studies, Vol.8, No.2, July 1975, pp.158-177; and 
Robert K. Yin, Case Study Research: Design and Methods (Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 
1984). 


9 While none of these indices directly describe the air defense organization itself, they do at least 
provide a first order assessment of the ability of the society as a whole to supply educated manpower to 
the military, and they should offer a reasonable (if coarse) indicator of the relative skills of third world 
air defense system personnel. 


Of course, if the military systematically selects the most talented members of the society, 
then such societal measures will systematically underestimate the skills of military personnel. It is far 
from clear, however, that this would bias relative comparisons of national air defense systems. To 
some degree, the "technical" branches of all military organizations (including the United States’) try to 
draw from the better-educated segment of the population; thus we would expect that as a rule, air 
defense units would be manned by more skilled personnel than would, for example, infantry units. 
Absent evidence of an unusually stringent selection process, however, the ability of any given air 
defense organization to field an educated outfit should be determined largely by the ability of the 


By any of these measures, Iraq lagged dramatically behind the developed world 
throughout the period under study. Estimates of Iraqi literacy rates in 1990-91, for 
example, vary between 50 and about 70 percent.10 This puts Iraq squarely in the middle 
of a class of underdeveloped states such as Cameroon (65 percent), Nigeria (42 percent), 
Brazil (76 percent), Columbia (80 percent), Vietnam (78 percent), and China (70 percent); 
and is typical of many Middle Eastern states such as Saudi Arabia (50 percent), Iran (48 
percent), or Syria (78 percent for males).11 In the developed world, by contrast, literacy 
rates typically exceed 99 percent (In Germany, France, and the United States, for example, 
at least 99 percent of their populations are literate). 12 

Alternatively, the composition of the Iraqi work force was largely agricultural. As 
late as 1991, one-third of all Iragis were employed in low technology agriculture, with 
only 28 percent in any form of industry. Although the Iraqi industrial sector was 
somewhat larger than many developing countries, it is typical of oil-producing states -- 
and far smaller than that of the developed world.13 In Germany, France and Britain, for 
example, over 90 percent of the work force is employed m the manufacturing and service 
sectors. In Germany, only five percent of the population is engaged im agriculture; in 


Britain, fewer than two percent; and in France, less than ten percent. 14 


Moreover, most of the modest Iraqi industrial sector mvolves low technology, low 
skill employment. Iraqi industry is primarily focused on the extraction and processing of 


society as a whole to provide the relevant skills. As a relative measure by which to compare air 
defense systems, the society's education and training standards should thus allow us to perceive at least 
gross differences between states. 


Moreover, such societal traits form the basis of the conventional explanation for the poor 
performance of the Iraqi air defense system in Desert Storm, and more generally, for the commonly 
held view that developing states cannot effectively exploit high technology weapons. As such, they 
offer a reasonable point of departure for an evaluation of the relative explanatory power of this 
conventional explanation and an alternative based on civil-military relations. 


10 See, e.g., Information Please Almanac, Atlas and Yearbook, 1992 (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1992) p.204; and World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1991 (New York: Pharos Books, 1992) 
p.720. Note that the Ba'thist regime has made improvement of basic educational levels a major 
priority since the late 1960s -- and in fact, the rates reported above represent a major improvement 
over the dismal 1965 figure of only 17.3 percent: see /nformation Please Almanac, Atlas and 
Yearbook, 1966 (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1965) p.612. Nonetheless, even an increase of 50 
percentage points from this baseline still left the Iraqis radically behind the developed world standard 
as late as 1991. 


11 World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1991, pp.695-699, 719, 739, 748, 750, 755, and 767. 

12 Ibid., pp.709, 712, 762, and 765. 

13 In Iran, for example, 33 percent of the work force was employed in agriculture in 1991, and only 21 
percent in industry. India, China, and Cameroon, by comparison, employed 70 percent, 68 percent 
and 74 percent, respectively, of their work forces in agriculture: ibid., pp.695, 698, 718-719, and 755. 


14 Thid., p.704, 709, 712, and 762. 


the country's natural resources, including fertilizer and cement production, petrochemicals, 
and textiles. None of these industries require a significant percentage of the employees be 
familiar with or have access to high technology. Iron and steel works were constructed 
during the 1980s, as were machinery and transport equipment manufacturing facilities. 
The latter facilities, however, involved primarily the low-technology assembly of imported 
intermediate components. 15 

Finally, a crude measure of a population's familiarity with machinery can be found 
in the number of motor vehicles operated by its citizens. Vehicle ownership requires a 
knowledge of when to change the oil and conduct other maintenance, and implies an 
awareness of the importance of such routine, serial tasks. In 1986 (the latest figure 
available), there were four vehicles (passenger and commercial) for every 100 Iraqi 
citizens, a figure again comparable to most developing states -- but at least an order of 
magnitude smaller than the figures for countries in the developed world. 16 


Civil-Military Relations 


Throughout the history of modern Iraq, its civil-military relations have been 
dominated by the threat of coup.17 And since Saddam Hussein's ascension to power in 
1979, the problem of political violence by the military has, if anything, come to occupy an 
even more salient role in Iraqi governance. Saddam himself has been personally involved 
in more than a score of coups and coup attempts, both as plotter, witness, and mtended 
victim, and beginning virtually at the outset of his political career.18 The suppression of 


15 Helen Chapin Metz, ed., Jrag: A Country Study (Washington, DC: Headquarters, Department of 
the Army, 1990) p.152. 


16 El Salvador had 3 vehicles for every 100 citizens; Syria, 2 vehicles for every 100 citizens; and Iran, 
4 vehicles for every 100 citizens. In some developing countries this statistic is much lower. Nigeria, 
India, and China, for instance, all have 0.3 vehicles per 100 of their citizens. France, on the other 
hand, had 46 vehicles for every 100 citizens in 1987; West Germany, 49 for every 100; Britain, 37 for 
every 100; and the United States, 71 for every 100. World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1991, pp.698, 
707, 709, 712, 718-719, 739, 755, 762, and 765. 


17 Throughout the first half of Iraq's sixty year history as a modern state, the military played a major 
role in the governing of the country. Beginning with the first coup in 1936 and up through 1958, 
military officers either directly replaced or strongly influenced the choice of civilian cabinet ministers, 
while leaving the monarchy in place. In July 1958, the monarchy itself was overthrown by military 
officers, beginning a decade-long period of military rule, which witnessed ten additional coups and 
attempted coups. Between 1958 and 1968, 25 to 35 percent of all cabinet positions, including one-half 
to one-third of the top policy-making positions, were held by current or former military officers: see 
Samir al-Khalil, Republic of Fear: The Inside Story of Saddam's Iraq (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1989) p.22. For more on this period, see Phebe Marr, The Modern History of Iraq (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1985) pp.55-125 and 160-200?; and Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett, Jraq 
Since 1958: From Revolution to Dictatorship (London: 1.B. Tauris & Co., Ltd., 1987) pp.70-72. 


18 As a member of the Ba'th party since 1957, Saddam saw coup attempts bring the party to power 
twice -- once in a short-lived regime in 1963, and the second time in 1968. He also experienced the 
overthrow of the 1963 Ba'thist rule via a coup. The party carried out several failed coup attempts when 


coup is thus an absolute priority for Saddam, and the result has been a ruthless campaign 
of repression directed against any potential source of military overthrow. 19 

The tools of this campaign include purges and executions; political control over 
military promotions; political surveillance of the officer corps; development of multiple 
and independent lines of command outside of the regular military, and divided lines of 
command within it; systematic exclusion of the military from national decision making; 
politicization of military training; and the imstitution of a variety of specific anti-coup 
measures targeted at particular branches of the armed forces. Taken together, such 
methods have proven highly successful in defending Saddam and his regime from 
overthrow. In the process, however, they have powerfully affected the military's ability to 
employ sophisticated weapon technologies. 


Purges and Executions 


Systematic purges of the military had been an element of Iraqi political life since at 
least 1968.20 Under Saddam, the process has if anything become more regularized and 


out of power in the 1950's and 1960's, and Saddam personally participated in a 1959 assassination 
attempt against then Iraqi President Abd al-Karim Qassem. Saddam helped to put down a number of 
coup attempts against the second Ba'thist regime during the late 1960's and early 1970's, and he 
himself has been the intended victim of several more. For Saddam's early years in the Ba'thist party 
see Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, Saddam Hussein: A Political Biography (New York: The Free 
Press, 1991) pp.12-30. 


19 For similar arguments, see Louise Lief, "Hussein's Enemies Within: Even Three Sets of Spies 
Aren't Enough," U.S. News and World Report, February 4, 1991, p.39; and especially, 1st Lt. Matthew 
M. Hurley's excellent review, "Saddam Hussein and Iraqi Air Power," Airpower Journal, Winter 1992 
(Vol.6, No.4), pp.4-16. Although Hurley's case focuses on the operations of Iraqi aircraft per se, his 
prot are very similar to those presented here for the performance of the Iraqi air defense system 
as a whole. 


20 Prior to Saddam's full and formal assumption of power, these purges occurred in three waves. The 
first wave, begun shortly after the Ba'thist regime gained power in July 1968, was directed against 
non-Ba'thist military officers, including the arrest and imprisonment of several division commanders: 
see Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett, op. cit., pp.114-116; Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. 
cit., p.40; Phebe Marr, op. cit., p.213. Many of these early purges extended down to the junior officer 
and enlisted level: see Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., p.25. The second set of purges, also begun within the 
first year of the Ba'thist regime, was directed by Saddam and the civilian wing of the party against 
Ba'thist members of the officer corps whose political power originated within the military. Most of the 
Ba'thist officers that had brought the party to power were exiled, arrested or shot. For example, Faisal 
al-Ansari, a long-time party member who had been appointed armed forces Chief of Staff shortly after 
the July coup, was arrested in December 1968 and imprisoned for twelve years on charges of 
conspiring against the regime: see Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.40. pp.208-208. 


In January 1970, the exposure of an alleged "plot" led to the execution of 37 officers and the 
imprisonment of 15 more, while an additional 300 were purged from the ranks: see Efraim Karsh and 
Inari Rautsi, op. cit., pp.44-45; and Maj Ronald E. Bergquist, The Role of Airpower in the Iran-Iraq 
War (Maxwell AFB, AL: Air University Press, 1988) p.22. Such allegations had far-reaching, 
implications, instilling fear within the population at large as well as within certain targeted groups, 
such as the military and political opposition forces: see Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., pp.46-58; Efraim 
Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., pp.41-45; and Adel Darwish and Gregory Alexander, Unholy 
Babylon: The Secret History of Saddam's War (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1991) pp.206-208. 


The effective elimination of the military wing of the party was completed with a series of 


even more lethal. Immediately upon Saddam's assumption to the Presidency, a new series 
of purges was begun, based on alleged coup plots. Though focusing nominally on the 
Ba'thist party functionaries, these purges featured the execution of hundreds of military 
officers, including the commander of the one of three Iraqi Army Corps.21 

More officers were executed following an assassination attempt on two senior 
members of the party leadership (including the then-vice president, Tariq Aziz) by the 
Shiite underground the following year. Some officers were shot for allegedly failing to 
prevent such terrorist attacks, while others were executed for the "routine accusation of 
plotting against the regime."22 

The purges continued once the Iran-Iraq War was underway. As many as 300 
high-ranking officers were executed and many others cashiered when the first rumblings of 
military discontent surfaced following the Iraqi withdrawal from Iranian territory in the 
summer of 1982.23 Throughout the war, rumors of additional executions surfaced as 


executions following, the failure of a real coup attempt, the 1973 Kzar rebellion (Nadhim Kzar was a 
former Saddam protege and head of the internal security forces). Thirteen Ba'thist army officers were 
executed as a result of this coup attempt, although the actual participation of many of these officers is 
unclear. These executions, however, assured al-Bakr and Saddam of “unquestioned dominance" 
within the government: see Phebe Marr, op. cit., p.217. Other authors suggest, however, that the 
party's military faction had lost all political power as early as the fall of 1971; see Efraim Karsh and 
Inari Rautsi, op. cit., pp.47-49. Moreover, Saddam's direct participation in suppressing the Kzar coup 
reportedly "cowed" many officers not directly involved in the coup: see Judith Miller and Laurie 
Mylroie, Saddam Hussein and the Crisis in the Gulf (New York: Random House, 1990) p.98. The 
final set of pre-1979 purges and executions occurred in the spring and summer of 1978, as a campaign 
begun to rid the military of alleged communist elements. Anywhere from 39 to "some" 60 officers 
were eventualiy executed for having reportedly organized communist party cells; various estimates 
from Elizabeth Picard, "Arab Military in Politics: From Revolutionary Plot to Authoritarian State," in 
Beyond Coercion: The Durability of the Arab State, Adeed Dawisha and I. William Zartman, eds. 
(London: Croon Helm, 1988) p.134; and Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit. p.88. Dozens of 
additional officers were purged from the ranks at this time, including the Commander of the Air Force 
and several division commanders: see ibid., p.88. 


21 Adel Darwish and Gregory Alexander, op. cit., p.210; and Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., 
p.118. 


22 Darwish and Alexander suggest that "a few dozen officers" were executed at this time: Adel 
Darwish and Gregory Alexander, op. cit., p.146. 


23 Karsh and Rautsi describe the military's criticism as "feeble": Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. 
Cit., p. 167. However, a new motivation began to creep into the purges during the course of the war: 
poor performance on the battlefield. Among those executed in the summer of 1982 were two division 
commanders and one brigade commander for, in Saddam's words, failing “to undertake their 
responsibilities." In the same 1982 interview with Stern magazine, Saddam stated that such 
executions were "something very normal in all wars."The transcript of this interview is given in 
several sources: see, e.g., Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.55. A similar explanation was 
given for the purge of the commanders of all four Iraqi corps in 1983: see Efraim Karsh and Inari 
Rautsi, op. cit., p. 167. There is even a story, possibly apocryphal, of Saddam personally reprimanding 
an officer for retreating before the Iranian human wave attacks, and then taking out his revolver and 
shooting the officer point-blank. This account appears in both Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. 
cit., p.55; and Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., p.28. Once again, however, these actions, as well as similar 
ones designed to enhance the battlefield capabilities of the Iraqi armed forces (see footnotes 30 and 55 
below), were undertaken for reasons identical to those motivating the anti-military measures outlined 
in this paper: to ensure Saddam's personal survival. A key, and often stated, Iranian war aim was the 
overthrow of Saddam Hussein: see, e.g., Shahram Chubin, “Iran and the War: From Stalemate to 
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Saddam was said to put down a series of attempted coups and assassination plots.24 

With the end of the war, Saddam initiated yet a further series of purges, this time 
to eliminate military commanders who achieved a measure of success and recognition 
during the war (out of fear that they would develop a local or national following). 
Generals Maher Abd al-Rashid and Hisham Sabah Fakhri, both of whom became national 
heros after liberating the Fao Peninsula m April 1988, were relieved of their commands 
later in the year and either put under house arrest or executed.25 These, and similar, 
purges were especially unsettling to the officer corps as they overturmed "[tJhe belief, 
common in the military, that avoiding any taint of political activity provided some 
insurance against the whims of the Saddam regime."26 

Still more purges and executions followed reported coup attempts immediately 
after the cease-fire in 1988, and continuing through 1990. These included the execution 
of "dozens, if not hundreds, of officers" following a failed coup attempt in northern Iraq 
sometime in late 1988 or early 1989.27 And during the build-up to Operation Desert 
Storm in 1991, Saddam dismissed the military Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General Nazir al- 
Khazraji, and replaced him with the Tikriti commander of the Republican Guards. This 
action came amid reports of opposition within the officer corps to Saddam's actions 


Ceasefire," in The Iran-Iraq War: Impact and Implications, Efraim Karsh, ed. (London: Macmillan 
Press Ltd. for the Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1987) p.14. When faced 
with the prospect of his removal from power (and likely death) by way of Iranian battlefield successes, 
Saddam predictably chose the lesser of two evils, making a greater effort to professionalize his 
military. But, these actions lasted only a short time. As soon as this threat receded, Saddam reverted 
back to his earlier ways. 


24 Frederick W. Axelgard, A New Iraq?: The Gulf War and Implications for U.S. Policy, The 
Washington Papers, No. 133 (New York: Praeger for the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Washington D.C., 1988) p.52. While there apparently were several assassination attempts 
against Saddam during the war, it is unclear how many of these involved members of the military: 
see, e.g., Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.117. Phebe Marr reports an October 1983 coup 
attempt which led to the execution of one of Saddam's brother-in-laws and a number of senior army 
officers: see Phebe Marr, op. cit., p.304. 


25 Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.185. Not even family ties could save General Adnan, the 
Minister of Defense as well as Saddam's cousin and brother in-law, when he too tried to "share glory 
for the victory over the Persian enemy." Adnan died in a mysterious helicopter crash in 1989: see 
ibid., pp.183-185. Norman Friedman describes the crash as a "staged helicopter accident": see his 
Desert Victory: The War for Kuwait (Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 1991) p.18. Another set 
of authors coyly suggest that the helicopter's crash during a reported sandstorm was “untimely (and 
somewhat unseasonable)": see Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett, op. cit., p.276. 


26 Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.193. 
27 Ibid., p.207. 


following the invasion of Kuwait.28 

Nor did the outbreak of Desert Storm itself dampen Saddam's enthusiasm for 
purges. The commanders of the Iraqi Air Force and Air Defense Force were both 
reportedly executed in January 1991 for "failing to resist the allied attack."29 


Politicization of Promotion 


Under Saddam and the Ba'thists, promotion in the Iraqi officer corps was based 
not upon professional merit, but instead upon the twin principles of personal fealty and 
blood ties to Saddam.39 During the 1970's, hundreds of officers were created from the 
ranks of loyal Ba'thist party members through the institution of a series of "quick military 
courses."31 And officers who were stricken down in the regime's first purge-filled years 
were invariably replaced by officers known to be loyal to the Ba'th party and, ultimately, 
personally loyal to Saddam himself. 32 

Saddam also systematically installed relatives and members of his Tikriti clan in 
key military positions. For example, his then favorite cousm, Col. Adnan Khairallah 
Talfah, was promoted to the position of Minister of Defense in October 1977 and later to 
the newly created post of armed forces Deputy Chief of Staff£33 Adnan, in tum, 
subsequently promoted a number of his classmates from the Al Bakr Institute for Higher 
Military Studies to senior positions.34 

As a result, Iraqis have privately admitted that by the start of the Iran-Iraq War, 
senior posts in even such technologically oriented areas as the air defense forces were little 


28 Unconfirmed reports later suggested that General al-Khazraji and seven other senior officers were 
executed for opposition to Saddam: see "Hussein Ousts Chief of Staff Amid Signs of Army Dissent," 
The New York Times, 9 November 1990, p.A13; and "Iraq Defense Chief Replaced By Hero of War 
With Iran," The New York Times, 13 December 1990, p.A20 


29 See Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.254. 

30 Tbid., p.190; for examples involving the Iraqi Air Force in particular, see Hurley, op. cit., pp.5-7. 
31 Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.54. 

32 For example, the officer who replaced General Faisal al-Ansari as the armed forces Chief of Staff 
was described as the "most sympathetic person toward Saddam within the [party's] military faction": 
see Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.40. 


33 Tbid., pp.88 and 125. Other relatives include his cousins Col. Saddam Kamil and Ali Hasan al- 
Majid, a senior officer in the long-range missile corps and commander of the 1987-88 campaigns 
against the Kurds, respectively: see ibid., p.180. 


34 John S. Wagner, "Iraq," in Fighting Armies: Antagonists in the Middle East, A Combat 
Assessment, Richard A. Gabriel, ed. (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1983) p.72. 
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more than "political sinecure[s]."35 In general, increasing weight was given to political 
considerations for promotion of officers above the rank of captain, and senior positions 
were filled with an eye towards the officer's personal loyalty to Saddam before, during and 
after the Iran-Iraq War.36 


Political Surveillance 


Under Saddam's personal control since the early days of the Ba'thist regime, the 
numbers and types of security forces grew rapidly -- and especially those charged with 
overseeing the military.37 As early as 1979, any member of the officer corps had to 
assume that he was under constant surveillance.38 In a society riddled with informers, 
few were those one could trust with confidences, be they personal or political. As one 
European diplomat put it: "There is a feeling that at least three million Iraqis are watching 
the eleven million others."39 By the late 1980's, at least seven separate agencies fell 
under the rubric of "police" forces. While all had some surveillance responsibilities, at 
least three were solely concerned with surveillance of the military and/or similar "state 
security” duties: the Mukhabarat (Party Intelligence), Amn (State Internal Security), and 
Estikhbarat (Military Intelligence).49 In addition, a separate intelligence gathering 
organization was also formed under the Presidential Affairs Department, and has been 


described as being "directly attached to the presidency."41 Even this enormous security 
apparat evidently was not enough for Saddam: by 1992, diplomats identified the total 


35 Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, The Lessons of Modern War, Volume II: The 
Iran-Iraq War (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990) p.460. 


36 Such an assessment was given during the initial years of the Iran-Iraq ‘War by John S. Wagner, op. 
cit., p.72. There are indications, however, that this situation changed somewhat during the final years 
of the war--to prevent battlefield collapse, officers began to rise within the ranks based upon their 
successful performance in the field: see Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.120; and Anthony 
H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., p.353. Again, see footnote 18 for an explanation of 
how these actions were designed, like the earlier and later politicization of the promotion process, to 
ensure Saddam's personal survival. 


37 See, e.g., Hurley, op. cit., pp.6-7; though no sector of society was immune. According to an Arab 
specialist stationed in a Western embassy in Iraq during the mid-1980's: "The security services 
permeate society to a degree that no one ever knows who's who"; The New York Times, 3 April, 1984, 
quoted in Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., p.63. 


38 As one author has put it, by this time there was "not a single officer in the country" who was not 
“watched over by party intelligence": see ibid., p.71. 


39 The New York Times, 3 April, 1984 in ibid. p.63. As Samir al-Khalil writes: "Who is an informer? 
In Ba'thist Iraq the answer is anybody." For more on the corrosive effects of informers on Iraqi society 
see ibid., pp.61-63, previous quotation from p.61. 

40 Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., pp.48-50; and Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., pp.12-16 and 36. 


41 This latter security agency reportedly underwent a major expansion under Saddam's presidency: 
see ibid., pp.36-37. 
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number of state security agencies as "six to eight separate branches," with "at least four of 
them" devoted to monitoring the military.42 

Saddam structured these agencies in such a way that each operated independently 
of, and in competition with, their sister organizations. Each reported separately to 
Saddam, and each was controlled directly by him. Moreover, each agency was used by 
Saddam to spy on the others, setting up an elaborate web of intrigue and suspicion 
throughout the party and government structure.43 

In addition, the party, beginning in 1970, mstalled Ba'thist political commissars and 
"morale officers" down to the battalion-level throughout the armed forces. This 
organization, which has also been described as being "tightly controlled by Saddam," was 
also designed to "supervise" military officers, and is itself supervised through the party's 
military command.44 A horde of potential informers were also put into place within the 
military ranks by the mid-1970s through the aforementioned rapid promotion of loyal 
Ba'thist members into the middle levels of the officer corps. 


Multiple Lines of Command 


To limit the power of any individual organization, Saddam established a system of 
multiple, competing military and paramilitary organizations with divided lmes of 


command. A number of these have already been mentioned, mcluding the security 
services, with as many as four separate agencies each monitoring the military, and the 
party's political commissar structure.45 In addition to these, there exists a separate 
"Popular Army," and the Iraqi Republican Guard. 

The Popular Army, established by the Ba'th party in the early 1970s, was originally 
designed to protect the political leadership and to guard government buildings and 
installations.46 Funded and commanded through the party, and headed by a close 


42 Trevor Rowe, "Tight Grip Helps Saddam Survive West's Sanctions," The Washington Post, 19 
November 1992, p.A39. 


43 Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett, op. cit., p.207; Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., 
pp.178-179; and Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., pp.48-50. 


44 Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., pp.40-41 and 190; Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter 
Sluglett, op. cit., pp.206-207; and Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.54. 


45 And within the military itself, a system has reportedly been designed whereby officers who are party 
members report systematically on the loyalty of their superiors -- especially (but not exclusively) those 
superiors who are not Ba'thist members. At times, this system may even prohibit party members in the 
military from carrying out direct orders from superiors without prior Ba'thist party approval. See, e.g., 
Hurley, op. cit., pp.6-7; Samir al-Khalil, op. cit., p.26. 


46 Adeed Dawisha, "The Politics of War," in Jraq in Transition: A Political, Economic, and Strategic 
Perspective, Frederick W. Axelgard, ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986) p.25. 


associate of Saddam, this paramilitary force underwent a rapid expansion from 50,000 
active members in the late 1970's to a nominal strength of 250,000 men by 1980.47 Some 
sources suggest that the People's Army eventually reached a high of nearly one million 


members during the course of the Iran-Iraq War.48 This force provided a combination of 


air defense, civil defense, and ground combat functions during the war, in the process 
duplicating regular army functions (although not under regular army command) and 
logging extensive service at the front.49 

Even the party-controlled Popular Army, however, was not immune to purge: 
many of its officers were reportedly replaced during the early stages of the Iran-Iraq 
War.59 Moreover, the eventual organizational fate of the Popular Army is unclear: some 
sources claim that its combat forces had become subordinated to the regular army as early 
as 1982, although other sources suggest that the Popular Army remained independent as 
late as Operation Desert Storm.51 

Finally, in addition to the Popular Army and the Regular Army, Saddam expanded 
the traditional Iraqi palace guard into a major, parallel, field army, the "Republican Guard" 
divisions.52 Initially a single brigade, Saddam increased the Guard to sixteen brigades by 
1986, drawing heavily on conscripts from Tikrit and the surrounding region to ensure 
political loyalty.53 This most reliable (if not largest) of Saddam's military organizations 
received systematically better equipment, lodging, and provisions, and became not just an 
army within an army, but a military elite characterized by a combination of superior 
weaponry and intense personal loyalty to the regime. By the time of Operation Desert 
Storm, this force had grown into eight division-size units and a number of independent 
brigades -- all controlled through a chain of command independent of the regular army.>4 


47 Although the actual number of active members at that time may have been closer to 150,000: see 
Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.190; Phebe Marr, op. cit., p.227; Helen Chapin Metz, op. 
cit., pp.224-225; and Norman Friedman, op. cit., p.20. 

48 Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.190. 

49 Norman Friedman, op. cit., p. 20. 

50 Tbid., p.210. 


51 For the latter claim see Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.190; for the former, see Norman 
Friedman, op. cit., p.21. 


52 The Republican Guards had served as the "praetorian guard" for every Iraqi regime since 1963. 

53 One of the initial roles of the Guard during the early stages of the Iran-Iraq War was to deter large- 
scale surrenders among regular army units by threatening to execute soldiers on the spot: see Efraim 
Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.190; and Norman Friedman, op. cit., p.20-21. 


54 Barton Gellman, "Saddam's Mainstay Republican Guard Is Key Allied Target," The Washington 
Post, 21 January 1991, p.A28; and Norman Friedman, op. cit., pp.292-293. 
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Absence of Military Influence at Highest Decision Making Levels 


The Ba'thist party systematically excluded the military from the decision making 
process, both in matters of broad national policy and even for specific military operational 
issues. Few military officers were present at the highest levels of the Iraqi government, for 
example, and those that were present were either Saddam's relatives or officers with 
greatly diminished influence.55 

But while the military exercised negligible influence on government policy, the 
government often micromanaged military operations. Perhaps the most notorious example 
was Saddam's explicit prohibition on the withdrawal of Iraqi forces from forward positions 
during the Iranian "Fath ul-Mobin" offensive in March of 1982. Enforced over military 
objections, Saddam's edict is widely blamed for the subsequent Iranian breakthrough.56 
But in fact, Saddam's personal intervention in military operational planning was a general, 
rather than exceptional, characteristic of his regime at least through the middle years of the 
Iran-Iraq War. By doing so, Saddam was able to tighten his grip on the officer corps, but 
only at a severe price in military effectiveness: although Saddam had himself proclaimed 
"Field Marshall" (the highest rank in the Iraqi Army), he had no formal military training, 
and showed even less natural aptitude in his forays ito military affairs in the early 
1980s.57 In fact, the Iraqi military had been so badly mishandled during this period that 
by 1982 the prospect of an Iranian military victory had become the primary threat to the 
Ba'thist regime. As the principle threat to his personal survival shifted from internal coup 
to external conquest, Saddam reportedly loosened his grip on military decision making in 
an attempt to avert the latter.58 Following the cease-fire with Iran, however, Saddam 


55 Frederick W. Axelgard, op. cit., p.50. For example, the 1979 appointment of General Adnan to the 
position of deputy Chief-of-Staff had served to strengthen Saddam's hold on the military and to further 
diminish the role of the Chief-of-Staff, now sandwiched between Saddam and his protege. Posts held 
by Saddam's relatives included the commanders of the Air Force and the Republican Guards. See 
Charles Tripp, "The Consequences of the Iran-Iran War for Iraqi Politics," in The Jran-Iraq War: 
Impact and Implications, Efraim Karsh, ed. (London: Macmillan Press, Ltd. for the Jaffe Center for 
Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1987) p. 70. 


56 See, e.g, Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., pp.130-131. Direct 
intervention by Saddam was also widely blamed for the Iraqi losses during the early 1986 battle for 
Mehran: see Frederick W. Axelgard, op. cit., p.54. Iraqi field commanders, during rare interviews, 
would often suggest that "their actions are narrowly controlled by Baghdad and that they are achieving 
the exact objectives set down by the political leadership": see John S. Wagner, op. cit., p.78. 


57 Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.125. 


58 For example, the Supreme Defense Council, as well as the Saddam-chaired armed forces General 
Command, were reorganized, and a more collegial type of decision making instituted in both forums, 
to provide field commanders with a greater voice in the upper reaches of the state's decision making 

: see Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., pp.133 and 353; Efraim 
Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., pp.192-193; and Charles Tripp, op. cit., p.70. Another sign that 
military officers were achieving greater influence in decision making was the increased media 
coverage that successful Iraqi commanders began to receive in the local media along side Saddam after 


promptly reverted to form, and is reported to have exercised direct personal control over 
much of Iraqi military planning during Operation Desert Storm.59 


Inhibition of Military Initiative 


During and after the Iran-Iraq War, Saddam built a command and control structure 
within the regular army designed to promote his personal control over the military by 
inhibiting military imitiative. The system's architecture, for example, inhibited lateral 
communications between officers in the field by requiring that most messages first travel 
up the chain of command to Baghdad. Saddam also tightly controlled the distribution of 
battlefield intelligence through the construction of a single intelligence fusion center. In 
this way, intelligence could be carefully parcelled out to the commanders in the field, 
allowing Saddam to mold the military's view of the war in ways most congenial to the 
regime, and preventing the officer corps from developing an independent perception of 
events. 60 

At lower levels of command, the multiple layers of covert informers and overt 
political commissars -- coupled with the certain knowledge of fatal punishment for error -- 
undoubtedly discouraged both lateral communication and individual initiative in the officer 
corps. Throughout the Iran-Iraq War, for example, junior and non-commissioned officers 
systematically failed to undertake actions unless specifically ordered by the political 
leadership; the result was the loss of untold opportunities forgone through the refusal to 
at lower levels of command.®1 


1984: see Frederick W. Axelgard, op. cit., p.54; and Efraim Karsh and Inari Rautsi, op. cit., p.191. 
However, Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie point out that the higher visibility accorded military 
officers also allowed Saddam another set of targets on which to fix blame for any battlefield failures: 
see Judith Miller and Laurie Mylroie, op. cit., p.120. 


59 Where he was not prevented from doing so by Coalition interdiction of Iraqi communications: see, 
e.g., Richard Mackenzie, "A Conversation with Chuck Horner," Air Force Magazine, June 1991, 
pp.60; Sean Naylor, Neil Munro and Julie Bird, "Weak Command Structure Limits Iraqi Response," 
Army Times, 28 January 1991, p.13; and Barton Gellman, "Strike on Saddam Said to Be Foiled by 
Storm," The Washington Post, 25 January 1991, pp.Al and A26. 


60 Paul Bracken, "Electronics, Sensors, and Command and Control in the Developing World: An 
Overview of the Issues," paper prepared for the AAAS Workshop on Advanced Weaponry in the 
Developing World, June 11-14, 1992, Westfield Conference Center, Virginia, pp.2-3; and Nick Cook, 
"Iraq-Iran: The Air War," /nternational Defense Review, No. 11 (1984) p.1605. 


61 For example, during the initial Iraqi assault into Iran in 1980, Iraqi forces twice occupied and 
abandoned the strategically important town of Susangerd because they lacked specific orders to do so. 
Similar, costly incidents continued to occur, even late in the war, such as during the Iranian attack 
against the Fao Peninsula in 1986. See Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., 
p.420-421. 


More broadly, Matthew Hurley, for example, argues that "Saddam's efforts created a 
climate in which competence, capability, and professionalism were regularly sacrificed on the altar of 
political conformity, thus breeding servile mediocrity and reluctance to decide even the simplest 
matters without explicit guidance from above." Hurley, op. cit., at p.8. 


Politicization of Training 


Under Saddam Hussein, military education is controlled to prevent political 
"contamination" -- especially from overseas sources -- and to promote loyalty to the 
regime. Enrollment in the Iraqi Military Academy, for example, is limited to Ba'th Party 
members.62 And since 1971, the Air Force Academy has been located in Saddam's home 
district (and political stronghold) of Tikrit, where cadets’ access to political formation 
can be controlled more carefully than in its previous location in the suburbs of Baghdad.63 

Perhaps most important, Saddam has restricted his officers’ exposure to foreign 
training (and thus, foreign political ideas). Although the Iraqi military was equipped 
primarily with Soviet equipment, the number of Soviet-block military advisors in Iraq m 
1980 was less than one-twentieth the number deployed in Egypt im the late 1960s (before 
Sadat expelled them in 1971-72).64 And many of these were withdrawn in the early 
1980s after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan illustrated for Saddam the dangers of 
allowing Soviet contact with his military officers.65 

Alternatively, few Iraqi officers received training overseas, again largely owing to 
fears of subversion.66 For the twenty-one years between 1958 and 1979, for example, 
fewer than 4500 Iraqi officers of all ranks received overseas training of any kind.67 This 
annual average of about 210 amounts to less than one percent of the Iraqi officer corps as 
a whole, which included some 27,000 officers in 1977 alone (and has grown substantially 


62 Hurley, op. cit., p.6. 
63 Maj. Ronald E. Bergquist, op. cit., p.22. 


64 Rajan Menon, Soviet Power and the Third World (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986) 
pp. 192-193, 226-227. Some non-Soviet-block (especially Egyptian) advisors were also present, though 
none remained by the time of Operation Desert Storm: see, e.g., Adel Darwish and Gregory 
Alexander, op. cit., pp.141, 154-155; Shlomo Gazit and Zeev Eytan, The Middle East Military 
Balance (Boulder, CO: Westview Press for the Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv 
University, 1992) pp.244-245. 


65 Rajan Menon, op. cit., pp.192-193. Some of these Soviet technicians may have returned to Iraq in 
the later stages of the war with Iran, as Saddam struggled for survival. Finally, there is some debate 
over the number and status of Soviet advisors in Iraq during Operation Desert Storm: U.S. 
intelligence estimated that nearly 1000 Soviet military technicians and advisors remained in Iraq 
throughout Desert Storm, while the Soviets claim the number was closer to 150: see Bill Gertz, "U.S. 
Breathes Easier as it Spots Iraq's Jamming Gear," The Washington Times, 9 October 1992, p.A8. 


66 Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., p.44; Hurley, op. cit., pp.7-8. 


67 Between 1958 and 1979, only about 3700 Iraqi officers were estimated to have received training in 
the Soviet Union and another 700 in Eastern European countries: see John S. Wagner, op. cit., p.78. 
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since then).68 After 1979, moreover, even fewer officers were allowed to leave the 
country for instruction: just as Saddam cut back the Soviet presence in Iraq following 
their invasion of Afghanistan, so he also cut back the number of Iraqi officers permitted to 
train in the Soviet Union.69 

Finally, political concerns influenced the length and location of officer tours. To 
inhibit the development of a personal or political following around certain military 
commanders, it was standard practice throughout the 1980s to rotate officers, particularly 


senior officers, rapidly from unit to unit and to different locations.70 While preventing the 


growth of loyalty networks within the officer corps, this rotation system also 
systematically interfered with the accumulation of professional experience by the officers 


being rotated.71 


68 Like many statistics in a closed society like Iraq's, the number of military officers is generally not 
released by the Iraqi government. Therefore, the figure for the number of Iraqi officers in 1977 is an 
estimate taken from Phebe Marr, op. cit., p.274. 


69 The Soviet Union was the major training center for Iraqi officers. A small number of Iraqi pilots 
and technicians received 14 weeks of training in France, prior to the French loan of five Super 
Etendards in the fall of 1983, and about 80 pilots were trained by a British commercial company in the 
1980's: see Adel Darwish and Gregory Alexander, op. cit., pp.141-151. During the 1980's, small 
numbers of Iraqi military personnel also received training in Egypt (400), Italy, Jordan, Sudan, and 
Turkey. All of these trainees returned to Iraq during the 1990 Gulf Crisis. See Shlomo Gazit and 
Zeev Eytan, op. cit., pp.244-245. 


70 Roger Owen, State, Power and Politics in the Making of the Modern Middle East (London: 
Routledge, 1992) p.206; also Marion Farouk-Sluglett and Peter Sluglett, op. cit., p.264; Hurley, op. 
cit., p.7. 


71 In addition to these measures, Saddam also undertook a series of actions reportedly designed to 
increase the ability of his more reliable military branches to put down potential coup attempts from 
more politically questionable elements within the military. In particular, special attention was paid to 
the Iraqi Air Force. Air force officers have been central to many past Iraqi coup attempts, and the 
mobility and firepower wielded by air forces have traditionally made them key participants in coup 
attempts. For these reasons, among others, Saddam took a number of special precautions to ensure 
that his armored Republican Guards could throttle any Air Force opposition movements. 


For example, Popular Army and, later, Republican Guard forces were given special 
authority to guard many of the Air Force's key sites. Moreover, these guard forces, which are separate 
and independent of the regular military (and especially, the Air Force), were also given command of 
the ground-based air defenses around these sites. While this complicates air traffic control and air 
defense system coordination, it also gives the guard forces the ability to engage not just foreign 
attackers, but also "friendly" aircraft taking off without authorization from the regime in Baghdad. 
See Norman Friedman, op. cit., pp.20 and 25. 


Moreover, some have argued that Saddam deliberately increased the vulnerability of key 
Air Force installations to ground attack -- thereby enabling the Republican Guard to more readily 
counter any threat of political violence from the Air Force. At Saddam's direction, for example, the 
four key control centers of the Iraqi air defense network were built above ground, and denied the level 
of protection afforded the underground bunkers designed to protect the political leadership from air 
attack: see ibid., pp.25, 153-154; also Marc Fisher, "Underground, a Luxurious Lair," The Washington 
Post, 24 January 1991, p.A23. Alternatively, the shelters designed to protect Iraqi aircraft on the 
ground were built with blast walls in front of each shelter, while the walls did offer some protection 
from bomb detonations (albeit only from the front), they forced the aircraft to negotiate a series of 
sharp turns to exit the shelter. This not only increased the time required for the aircraft to exit the 
shelters and reach the runway, but it also created bottlenecks by which armored ground forces could 
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Use of Technology 


The Iraqi officer corps was thus systematically suppressed by Saddam Hussein. 
How well did this suppressed organization use its air defense technology? The answer is: 
very poorly. In neither their war against Iran nor their war against the U.S.-led coalition 
did the Iraqis even approach the full potential of the technology they fielded, and an 
essential reason for this failure was the constraints imposed by Saddam's campaign of 


suppression. 

Before describing that failure, however, an important methodological poimt must 
be made. That is, the outcome we describe here is not the victory or defeat of Iraq, or 
even its air defense system, per se. Rather, we will argue only that the Jragis failed to use 
the technology at their disposal to its full potential (and indeed, that they fell far short of 
such a standard). This criterion is harder to evaluate than that of victory or defeat as such. 
Simple victory or defeat, however, is influenced by a multitude of issues outside the scope 


of this paper -- including the sophistication or determination of the opponent, national will, 
or the numerical balance of forces. As such, victory and defeat subsumes a wide range of 
issues outside our primary concern of proliferation policy and technology absorption. A 
state that uses technology well may still be overwhelmed by a more powerful opponent, 
and a state that cannot operate its equipment may nevertheless prevail over a weaker 
opponent. Since our imterest is in the ability of developing states to use advanced 
technology, rather than the size or strength of the states they fight (and thus, their ability 
to win wars) we will therefore focus tightly on Iraq's use of technology, rather than the 
outcome of either war overall. 

In particular, we will explore five key aspects of the Iraqis use of their air defense 
system: maintenance, fire discipline, tactical adaptation, inter-unit coordination, and air 
combat maneuvering skills. In each case, we will argue that the Iraqis manifestly failed to 
exploit the potential of their technology. 


Iraqi Air Defense Technology 


In both the Iran-Iraq War and Operation Desert Storm, the Iraqis deployed a 
sophisticated, state-of-the-art air defense system. Between 1980 and 1988, the Iraqi air 
defense forces acquired and operated Soviet-built SA-2, SA-3, and SA-6, and French-built 
Roland SAM systems, as well as the Soviet radar-controlled ZSU-23-4 self propelled air 


more easily prevent aircraft from leaving their shelters. In NATO and the Warsaw Pact, on the other 
hand, it is standard practice to eliminate any obstacles to rapid aircraft exit when building aircraft 
shelters: see Norman Friedman, op. cit., p.25; Marc Fisher, op. cit., p.A23; Hurley, op. cit., p.6. 
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defense gun. The SA-2 and SA-3 (initially fielded in the late 1950's to early 1960's but 
updated continuously) remained the Soviets’ most up to date medium and high-altitude 
SAMs through the 1980's.72 The SA-6, Roland, and ZSU-23-4 were each recent vintage, 
technologically sophisticated, and considered primary air defense equipment in all 
countries fielding them.73 Iraq's interceptor aircraft inventory was also impressive, and 
included the Soviet MIG-23 and the French Mirage F-1, both imtroduced in their 
respective air forces in the mid-1970's, and both of which remained first line equipment in 
their originating countries through the middle 1980s.74 

By the time of Desert Storm, the Iraqi air defense inventory included 4000 air 
defense guns (including the ZSU-23-4, the ZSU-57-2, 100mm and 300mm guns), 300 SA- 
2s and SA-3s, 300 SA-6/8/9/14s (the SA-14 being the latest Soviet man-portable SAM), 
100 Rolands, and four or five US Hawk SAM batteries captured from the Kuwaitis; and 
an assortment of late model interceptors, including Mirage F-1's and 30 Soviet top of the 
line MIG 29s.75 Controlling this system were four defense operations centers and a 
custom designed, French-built electronic command, control and early warning system, the 
Integrated Air Defense System (IADS), to connect the various elements together into an 
integrated whole. The resulting network constituted arguably the finest suite of air 
defense technology available on the ternational market mm 1991. 


Maintenance 


This technology, however, was very poorly maintained by the Iraqis. Throughout 
the war with Iran, maimtenance problems kept a substantial proportion of the system 
wholly moperable. The ZSU-23-4 -- which combined delicate electronics, a high rate-of- 
fire and easily jammed quad-23mm gun, a rotating turret, and a tracked chassis -- posed a 


particular problem to the Iraqis, and one they have never fully resolved.76 But many less- 


72 Jane's Weapon Systems, 1985-86 (London: Jane's Publishing Company, Ltd., 1985) pp.97-98. 


73 The SA-6 and ZSU-23-4 were both introduced in the mid to late 1960's, while the Roland was 
fielded in the late 1970's: see ibid., pp.92-93, 99 and 127. 


74 Michael J.H. Taylor, Jane's World Combat Aircraft 1988-89 (London: Jane's Information Group, 
1988) pp.49-50 and 185-186. 


75 International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1990-199] (London: Brassey's, 
1990) pp.105-106; R. Jeffrey Smith, "Iraqis Learning to Use Capture U.S. Missiles," The Washington 
Post, 21 October 1990, p.A28; and Bruce D. Nordwall, "Electronic Warfare Played Greater Role in 
Desert Storm Than Any Conflict, Aviation Week and Space Technology, 22 April 1991, p.68. The 
MIG-29 was first fielded by Soviet air forces in the mid-1980's, and has been described as representing, 
a conscious Soviet attempt to close the technology gap with the West: see Jane's All the World's 
Aircraft, 1984-85 (London: Jane's Publishing Company, Ltd., 1984) p.228. 


76 Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., p.463. 
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cantankerous systems proved no more reliable in Iraqi hands. The Iraqis never learned to 
operate their SA-2 and SA-3 missiles on continuous alert, for example, without burning 
out the systems’ electronics.77 Although the brevity of Desert Storm was in some 
respects less taxing on the Iraqi maintenance system, there were nevertheless frequent 
reports of vehicle breakdowns and support failures throughout the Iraqi military system. 78 


Fire Discipline 


Fire discipline requires both that air defense batteries fire when necessary -- and 
just as importantly, that they hold their fire otherwise. Modern antiaircraft missiles are 
expensive, slow to reload, and give away their launchers’ locations when fired (both 
through the rocket plume's visual signature, and through their radars’ emissions when 
guiding the missile to target). Rates of fire for modern automatic AAA are so high that an 
entire basic load of ammunition can often be fired off in just seconds of continuous firing, 
leaving the guns helpless until resupply can be obtained. Profligate firing can thus be 
disastrous for a modern air defense system. 

Conversely, when firing is called for, guided weapons’ operators must often stay at 
their posts performing tracking tasks until the last possible moment. Most guided 
weapons are much more effective against aircraft flying relatively near the launcher (in 
"the heart of the envelope"), requiring the operator to hold fire until the target penetrates 
well within the weapon's nominal effective range. And once the weapon is fired, effective 
radar guidance often requires the radar to continue to track the target until the weapon 
hits. If the radar is turned off while the missile is in flight, or after the gun has fired its first 
burst, guidance is lost and the weapon becomes imaccurate (in missile parlance, "goes 
dumb"). 

The Iraqi air defense operators, however, demonstrated both extraordinary 
profligacy and very little willingness to remain at their posts long enough to make their fire 
tell. In the war with Iran, Western observers frequently noted that a raid of only two to 
four Iranian aircraft could cause SAM and antiaircraft artillery (AAA) rounds to fly “all 
over the sky" above Baghdad and Basra.79 Nor were Iraqi gunners particularly 
discriminating in who received these wild attacks: an Iraqi IL-76 transport was among the 
Iraqi air defense system's earliest victims, and friendly aircraft continued to comprise a 


77 Tid., p.460. 


78 In many cases, U.S. army units were able to drive operable Iraqi vehicles off the battlefield after 
U.S. troops did some simple maintenance: interviews with 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment officers. 


79 Maj Ronald E. Berqguist, op. cit., p.52. 
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significant fraction of Iraqi air defense kills throughout the war.80 

In Desert Storm, Iraqi fire discipline was, if anything, worse. While the blind, 
indiscriminate barrage firing of Iraqi AAA over Baghdad made good television for CNN, 
it represented extremely poor air defense employment. In a similar vein, the Coalition flew 
some 40 drone decoys over Baghdad during the openmg moments of the first raid, hoping 
to trick Iraqi SAM sites into turning on their radars (which could then be targeted by radar 
homing HARM missiles).81 Not only did the Iraqis engage the drones en masse (thereby 
revealing their locations), but they expended more than nine SAMs for every U.S. 
drone. 82 

Profligacy, however, was soon replaced with unwillingness to fire. After a few 
days, radar operations were reduced to momentary quick scans.83 At the slightest 
indication of the presence of U.S. SAM suppression aircraft, Iraqi SAM radars 
immediately shut down.84 Iraqi AAA crews, on the other hand, often chose not to begin 
preparations for firing until coalition aircraft actually began their attack, allowing the last 


aircraft in the flight to fly away before the crews were properly warmed-up.85 


Tactical Adaptation 


Few modern air defense systems are truly turn-key operations. Most require some 
degree of adaptation to the unique circumstances of the terrain, the threat, and the mix of 
available supporting systems. And most important, as enemy tactics and capabilities 
become known, changes im the tactical employment of advanced weapons are often 
necessary to maintain effectiveness. In 1991, for example, United States attack aircraft 
had been designed for low altitude flight operations and U.S. tactics emphasized low 


80 Ibid., p.50; and the news account from The Guardian (London) 29 October 1980, cited in Samir al- 
Khalil, op. cit., p.279, fn.32. For further examples of Iraqi aircraft friendly fire kills by ground-based 
weapons, see ibid. 


81 International Defense Review, "Ground-Launched Decoys Spearheaded Gulf War Attack," No. 11, 
1992, p.1057. 


82 U.S. News and World Report, Triumph Without Victory: The Unreported History of the Persian 
Gulf War (New York: U.S. News and World Report, 1992) pp.223-224; and David A. Fulghum, "U.S. 
Decoys Covered for Allied Aircraft By Saturating Iraqi Defense Radars," Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, 1 July 1991, p.21. 


83 John D. Morrocco, et. al., "Soviet Peace Plan Weighed As Gulf Ground War Looms," Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, 25 February 1991, p.22. 


84 For example, U.S. "Wild Weasel" SAM suppression aircraft used U.S. beer brands as radio call 
signs; U.S. pilots soon discovered that announcing "michelob" over the radio was enough to take Iraqi 
SAM radars off the air: interview with U.S. Air Force personnel. 


85 Murray Hammick, "Aerial Views: USAF Air-to-Air Combat," International Defense Review, No. 
7, 1991, p.743. 
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altitude weapon delivery. But when the U.S. Air Force discovered that Iraqi high and 
medium altitude SAMs had been suppressed but that low altitude AAA had not, it 
developed an entirely new system of medium altitude tactics to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and maximize the effectiveness of U.S. weapons. Such adaptation is an 
essential element of effective use of advanced weapon technology. 

The Iraqi air defense system, by contrast, demonstrated little or no capacity to 
adapt during either Desert Storm or the Iran-Iraq War. Prior to the war with Iran, for 
example, the Iraqis installed their air defenses on a Soviet pattern with heavy emphasis on 
medium to high altitude coverage. Yet the Iranian Air Force was designed and trained 
almost exclusively for low altitude penetration. And given the flat, open, terrain of the 
Iraqi desert, even moderately skilled pilots could fly low enough to avoid the bulk of an air 
defense system organized along such lines. The resulting gap in the actual coverage of a 
theoretically very powerful air defense system was exploited systematically by the Iranians 
throughout the war. Yet in some eight years of fighting the Iraqis never adapted their 
system to close the hole in their defenses. 86 


Inter-Unit Coordination 


By its nature, a national air defense system must cover a wide area. To accomplish 
this requires the ability to coordinate many separate and far-flung elements: a string of 
wide-area surveillance radars to provide early waming; individual SAM and AAA 
' batteries to engage aircraft found to be penetrating in their sectors; and interceptor 
aircraft to cover gaps in SAM coverage and deal with attackers that leak through forward 
defenses. Sophisticated radios and underground communications cables provide air 
defense systems like the Iraqis’ with the technical potential to integrate such a collection of 
assets. But to realize that potential given the high penetration speeds of modern jet 


aircraft requires quick decision making and rapid reaction by the human operators behind 
the radios, or the entire system will fail to respond in time and coordination will be lost. 


86 Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., pp.458-460. Nor is there any evidence 
of significant Iraqi adaptation to deal with the Coalition air offensive in Operation Desert Storm -- 
although the relatively short duration and high intensity of that war provided less opportunity for 
adaptation than the much more extended duration and more leisurely tempo of the air war against Iran 
(note, however, that the U.S. Air Force did prove capable of substantial tactical adaptation even within 
the short duration of the Desert Storm air war, as described above). 


Note also that following the war, as part of Saddam's general arms buildup and air defense 
modernization program, the Iraqi inventory of low altitude infrared SAMs and AAA greatly expanded 
(hence the U.S. incentive to avoid the low altitude operations the Iranians preferred. Unguided low 
altitude AAA and passive infrared SAMs are very hard to suppress; thus air forces -- like the U.S. -- 
with powerful defense suppression capabilities against radar-guided higher altitude SAMs have an 
incentive to avcid low altitude operations in favor of the higher altitudes made available by successful 
suppression. The Iranians had no such incentive). 


The Iraqi air defense system in the Iran-Iraq War, however, was characterized by 


systematic delays in decision making and information transfer.87 As a result, individual 


elements of the system proved unable to cooperate efficiently, and the resulting failure of 
coordination contributed substantially to the consistent inability of the Iraqis to intercept 
Iranian aircraft.88 Of course, poor inter-unit coordination also contributed to the Iraqis’ 
problems with friendly fire losses: with each element forced to operate semi- 
autonomously, the result was frequent confusion as to the identity of aircraft, and frequent 
mistaken engagement of Iraqi aircraft by Iraqi ground based air defenses. 89 


Air Combat Maneuvering Skills 


Perhaps the weakest element of the entire Iraqi air defense system was the 
performance of their airborne interceptors. Iraqi mterceptor aircraft were first line 
technology by international standards in both Desert Storm and the war with Iran -- the 
skills of their pilots, however, were poor by any standard. 

To begin with, many showed a marked reluctance to fight. Aggressiveness is an 
essential component of effective fighter tactics, yet of the thirty-odd Iraqi fighters in a 
position to attack Coalition aircraft on the first night of the war, all fled followimg at most 
a handful of losses to accompanying aircraft.90 One Pentagon official reported that 
despite the loss of Iraqi ground control stations (which put decision making in the hands 
of pilots in the air) not one Iraqi squadron commander took the iitiative to direct his 
pilots in an attack during the first Coalition raids.91 In fact, most of the Iraqi fighters that 
flew at all remained carefully outside the engagement range of Coalition aircraft -- and this 
before they could have developed any body of actual experience suggesting inability to 
survive air-to-air combat.92 Such behavior continued throughout the war, with many 
Iraqi pilots shot down as they attempted to flee, without firing a shot of their own.93 And 


87 See ibid., pp.416-417, 458; also Maj. Ronald E. Bergquist, op. cit., p.52. 


88 There is no evidence the Iraqis did any better in Operation Desert Storm: see, e.g., Norman 
Friedman, op. cit, p.147. 


89 Eventually, the Iraqi Air Force simply forbade air operations anywhere near known Iraqi ground 
based air defense batteries -- thus limiting the danger of being misidentified, but adding to the 
porousness of the Iraqi defenses: see, e.g., Maj Ronald E. Berqguist, op. cit., p.50. 


90 George C. Wilson and George Lardner, Jr., "Low U.S. Losses Credited to Strikes On Iraqi Radars," 
The Washington Post, 21 January 1992, p.A26. 


91 Ibid. 


92 James Blackwell, Thunder in the Desert: The Strategy and Tactics of the Persian Gulf War (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1991) p.135. 


93 Murray Hammick, op. cit., p.744. 
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when they did choose to fire their missiles, Iraqi pilots often did so at extreme ranges, 
enabling them to break off engagements without closing.94 

Those Iraqi pilots that found themselves in actual dogfights demonstrated 
sometimes extraordinarily poor maneuvering skills. In fact, almost 15 percent of all Iraqi 
losses in air-to-air combat (fully five of a total of 35) resulted from Iraqi pilots simply 
flying into the ground.95 In one case, a pair of MIG-29s attempted to evade a single U.S. 
F-15 approaching from behind. One Iraqi pilot made a hard climbing tum; the other 
mirrored the turn but with the aircraft's nose down -- and immediately crashed before the 
F-15 could fire a shot.96 In another example, a MIG-29 pilot began a sortie by shooting 
down his own flight leader (apparently after duct-taping his air-to-air radar button down in 
the lock-on position; combined with the Iraqi practice of flymg mto combat with weapons 
armed and triggers depressed, this produced a missile launch at the first target his radar 
locked onto, namely his flight leader, who was flying in formation a few feet ahead of his 
own aircraft as they both lifted off the runway). Evidently dazzled by the resulting fireball, 
the firing pilot lost control of his own aircraft and spun into the ground.97 


While perhaps the most sensational, such disasters were only the most extreme of a 
wide range of errors committed by Iraqi pilots. As a final example, U.S. pilots reported 
numerous instances of Iraqi aircraft flying at night with their running lights on; while this 
may reduce the likelihood of air-to-air collisions when flying in formation, it is hardly the 
stealthiest of possible combat approaches -- and is a behavior difficult to explain in terms 
other than grossly unskilled pilots.98 In summarizing Iraqi pilot skills, General Buster C. 
Glosson, a principle architect of the Desert Storm air campaign, commented: "It would be 
unethical for me to say that the airplane threat was demanding, or tough, or even 
challenging."99 


94 Tbid.; also Hurley, op. cit., e.g., p.10. 
95 Norman Friedman, op. cit., pp.357-360. 

96 Ibid. 

97 James P. Coyne, Airpower in the Gulf (Arlington, VA: The Air Force Association, 1992) p. 75; 
and Norman Friedman, op. cit., pp.357-360. In another case, a Mirage F-1 fighter, attempting to 
attack an EF-111, failed to follow his quarry's hard turn, and crashed into the ground. In the 
remaining two cases, the Iraqi pilots (flying an SU-22 and a MIG-29, respectively) were apparently 
spooked into crashing into the ground by the rapid head-on approach of F-15 aircraft. See ibid. 


98 James P. Coyne, op. cit., p.72; see also Eric Schmitt and Michael R. Gordon, "Unforeseen 
Problems in Air War Forced Allies to Improvise Tactics," The New York Times, 10 March 1991, p.16. 


99 Quoted in ibid. Matthew Hurley characterizes Iraqi air combat maneuvering as "confused" and 
suggestive of systematically "poor situational awareness:" Hurley, op. cit., p.10. 


It is also possible that other anti-coup measures by the Ba'thist regime may have reduced 
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Iraqi Air Defense Performance and Iraqi Civil Military Relations 


The Iraqi air defense effort in two wars must thus be judged a failure -- not just in 
terms of its inability to defeat the opposing air forces, but more important for our 
purposes, in terms of its inability to exploit the potential of its technology. Iraqi 
equipment was poorly maintained, poorly adapted to the terrain and to the threat, and was 
unimaginatively directed; Iraqi crews were undisciplined, Iraqi units were uncoordinated, 


and Iraqi pilots were remarkably unskilled.190 Such shortcomings surely contributed to 


the Iraqi air defense system's poor showing in Operation Desert Storm, although the 
across-the-board superiority of Coalition technology, doctrine and training probably 
would have defeated the Iraqi air defenses anyway.!91 The Iranians, by contrast, were a 
far less imposing foe, beset with manifold problems of internal upheaval and equipment 
shortages in the face of a Western arms embargo. Agaimst such an opponent, skilled use 
of the technology at the Iraqis’ disposal should have ensured control of the airspace over 
Iraq; instead, Iraqi airspace proved remarkably porous throughout an eight year long 
war. 102 

How much of this Iraqi failure to exploit their technology can be attributed to Iraqi 
civil-military relations? Of course, any such failure is a complex matter with many 
contributing causes, but a number of clear interconnections can be established. 

The Iraqis’ poor equipment maintenance, indifferent attention to formal operating 
procedures, and weak fire discipline, for example, are consistent with a model of 
politicized military promotion, and frequent purge. In Iraq, the real (in fact, life and death) 


Iraqi air defense effectiveness. It has been argued, for example, that the above-ground location of Iraqi 
air defense control centers was intended to ensure their vulnerability to Republican Guard ground 
forces in the event of an Air Force-led coup. Of course, this also made it possible for U.S. F-117s with 
laser guided bombs to destroy these sites on the first night of the Operation Desert Storm air war. Had 
the operation centers been located underground, as were political leaderships bunkers, these sites may 
have survived until late February, when the first of the deep-bunker busters, the laser-guided GBU- 
28's, became available. Similarly, the blast walls built in front of the hardened aircraft shelters may 
have prevented timely exit of the Iraqi aircraft destroyed within these shelters through direct hits from 
the air. While it is uncertain how many aircraft were destroyed within their shelters, nearly two-thirds 
of these shelters were damaged, and over 200 aircraft lost on the ground. See James P. Coyne, op. cit., 
p.50, 54-5; Norman Friedman, op. cit., pp.157-9; and David A. Fulghum, "USAF Nears Completion 
of 30 GBU-28s, Plans Advanced Penetrating Bomb," Aviation Week and Space Technology, 20 May 
1991, p.22. 


100 One analyst described the performance of the Iraqi air defense system in Desert Storm as 
"inconsequential, even incompetent," even by the standards of third world air forces; see Jeffrey 
Record, "Why the Air War Worked," Armed Forces Journal International, April 1991, p.44. 


101 For a less conservative conclusion, see Hurley, op. cit., e.g., at p.13, who argues: "Saddam 
Hussein did more damage to the Iraqi Air Force than did 2,000 Coalition sorties a day." 


102 See, e.g., Anthony H. Cordesman and Abraham R. Wagner, op. cit., pp.416-417, 458; Maj. 
Ronald E. Bergquist, op. cit., p.52. 
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requirements of the military career are to curry favor with the regime and to watch one's 
back for informers, not to improve military performance -- in fact, superior military 
performance has a known tendency to get the performers shot after the war. In such a 
system, perfecting one's technical skills, drilling one's troops, or tending to the mundane 
technical details of maintaining equipment must surely lose priority. And the ability of 
such an officer corps to convince soldiers to hold their fire in the presence of the enemy, 
or to stay at their posts until the last moment, must surely be very limited. 103 

Likewise, the lack of initiative that hamstrung Iraqi interceptor employment and 
the slow response times of the Iraqi air defense command system are hardly surprismg m 
an environment of constant surveillance, divided and often unclear lines of command, tight 
central control of information, and routine redirection of tactical communications through 
Baghdad for monitoring. Such an environment induces extreme caution and a marked 
unwillingness to act without prior authorization -- especially when the penalty for 
independent mindedness can be death. 

Similarly, poor skills (especially for interceptor pilots, but also for missile, radar, 
and AAA crews) are consistent with Saddam's limitations on foreign traming and foreign 
technical advisors, as well as the politicization of Iraqi military education. The essential 
source of expertise on tactics, operation and maintenance of the MIG-29, for example, is 
the Russian Air Force; the real experts on the Roland missile are in France, as are the 
designers of the Iraqi air defense command and control system. By isolating his military 
from the only sources of real expertise on such equipment, Saddam thus necessarily 
reduces the quality of the training available to his military. And when this is combined 
with a politicized training system within Iraq, the result is a near-absence of any objective 
source of instruction -- and thus surely a reduction in the average skills of the soldiers and 
pilots that system can produce. 

And finally, the Iraqis’ inability to adapt or to innovate is consistent with Saddam's 
policies of frequent officer rotation and suppression of lateral communications. Taken 
together, such practices systematically block the accumulation of knowledge and 
observation that makes innovation possible. 

Overall, then, the nature of the Iraqi failure to exploit the technology available to 
them is thus consistent with what we would expect, given Iraq's radically conflictual civil- 


103 Though not zero. The Republican Guard, for example, did demonstrate a willingness to stand 
their ground and trade blows with Coalition ground forces: see Stephen Biddle, Determinants of 
Victory in Desert Storm (Alexandria, VA: Institute for Defense Analyses, 1993), IDA P-2794. Even 
here, however, Iraqi resistance was hardly of heroic proportion -- and the military skills demonstrated 
by the Guard were no better than those of the Iraqi air defense system operators, even if their will to 
fight may have been superior. 
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military relations. Of course, it is also broadly consistent with what the human capital 
theory would predict for a state with the limited human resources of Iraq in the 1980s and 
early 1990s. To compare the two more fully it will be necessary to tum to the case of 
North Vietnam in the Second Indochina War. 


THE NORTH VIETNAMESE AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM IN THE SECOND 
INDOCHINA WAR104 


North Vietnamese Human Capital 


North Vietnam's human capital was, if anything, even more modest than that of 
Iraq during the Iran-Iraq War and Operation Desert Storm. North Vietnam's literacy rate 
was estimated to have been only about 50 percent in the mid-1960s, and this in spite of a 


drive to improve educational levels that had begun in the 1950s.195 Few industrial 


workers had more than a fifth grade education. Fewer than 60 percent of even middle 
level managers had completed the equivalent of the seventh grade. Managers at 
agricultural cooperatives had such poor arithmetic skills that many were said to be unable 
to perform even simple bookkeeping tasks. 106 

The North Vietnamese economy was much more agriculturally dominated than 
Iraq's, employing 78.4 percent of its work force. The small mdustrial sector (with only 6.8 
percent of the work force) was primarily engaged in metalworking, cement and textile 
production, and the manufacture of consumer items -- all low-technology, low-skill 
industries. In the early 1960s, the Soviets and Chinese assisted the North Vietnamese in 
building a rudimentary capacity to produce iron, steel, fertilizer, and insecticides. Yet the 
poor quality and shoddy workmanship of these products led to mnumerable consumer 
complaints. 107 

No figures are available on the number of motor vehicles in the North during the 
1960s, but as late as 1976 there were only 0.4 vehicles per 100 citizens for all of Vietnam. 


104 First Indochina War was fought from 1946 to 1954; the Second Indochina War dates from the 
beginning of the U.S. escalation in 1965 through the defeat of the South Vietnam government in 1975. 


105 Harvey M. Smith, et. al., Area Handbook of North Vietnam, 1967 (Washington, DC: 
Headquarters, The Department of the Army, 1967) p.138. 


106 Ibid., p.342. 


107 During the early 1960s, the Nhan Dan newspaper and other publications were filled with letters to 
the editor complaining about the defective quality of a wide range of Vietnamese-made products, 
including soap, toothpaste, rain coats, construction materials, ink and ink bottle covers, copper pots, 
and insecticide pumps: ibid., p.125. 
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The number in the North during the Second Indochina War was surely much smaller than 
this, and even this total is well below that of Iraq in the 1980s. 108 


Civil-Military Relations 


Whereas civil-military relations in Iraq were dominated by the threat of coup, the 
North Vietnamese case provides no reported incidents of military-led coup attempts at any 
point in the thirty-year history of the state. On the contrary, in North Vietnam the civil 
leadership and the military shared a common ideology of revolutionary struggle, in which 
the military voluntarily accepted a subordinate (through important) role in affairs of state. 
The consequent absence of any significant threat of political violence by the military 
enabled the civilian regime to grant the military considerable latitude to develop the 
expertise it needed to employ a cutting-edge air defense system effectively. 

The differences between the two systems can be seen most clearly by a brief 
review of the six topics by which we characterized Iraqi civil-military relations: purges; 
policy for military promotions; political surveillance of the officer corps; unity of 
command; the role of the military in national decision making; and policies for military 


training. 
Absence of Purges 


By contrast with Iraq, stability among the top military leadership is virtually a 
defining characteristic of the PAVN. There were no recorded political executions and few 
if any systematic purges of the North Vietnamese officer corps for the thirty years from 
1945 to 1975. In fact, five of the six officers ever promoted to "senior general" (the 
PAVN's highest rank) were still in office or had significant influence over military affairs 
as late as the mid- 1980's -- and all but one of these had been a top leader since the earliest 
incammations of the PAVN in the mid 1940s. 109 


108 World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1991, p.767. 


109 Douglas Pike, PAVN: People's Army of Vietnam (Novato, CA: Presidio Press, 1986) pp.192-193. 
The sixth officer, General Nguyen Chi Thanh, was killed during the Vietnam War. 


Perhaps the closest the PAVN ever came to a systematic political purge was the 
discrimination it encouraged against officers from middle class backgrounds during the latter stages of 
the First Indochina War and in the reconstruction period immediately following that war. In both 
cases, discrimination accompanied broader, ideologically-based land reform programs and greater 
emphasis by the party on "class struggle," which clearly boded ill for petit bourgeois anywhere in the 
society -- including the military. Even here, Vietnamese practice strayed far from the draconian 
methods of Saddam Hussein: at worst, bourgeois officers were exiled to work on construction projects; 
more commonly, they found themselves merely frozen in rank or denied the best assignments, and 
even these restrictions were generally waived for officers who had achieved division command prior to 
1954. Communist defectors familiar with this process have suggested in interviews that it was handled 
“with delicacy and caution" -- hardly terms widely used to describe Saddam Hussein's approach. For a 
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Promotion by Merit 


In the North Vietnamese army, demonstrated professional capabilities, not 
personal loyalty to the regime's leader, were key criteria for determining officer 
promotion.110 For example, a 1967 RAND study of 51, mostly company grade, PAVN 
officers suggested that two of the most important determinants for career advancement 


had been battlefield performance and leadership experience.!11 It was not uncommon for 


even very senior North Vietnamese officers to have begun their careers as lower ranking 
officers, promoted through the ranks on the basis of wartime accomplishment -- by 
contrast with the Iraqi system which put paramount importance on political reliability and 
demonstrated personal loyalty to the ruler. 112 


Restriction of Political Surveillance 


As in all communist regimes, the DRV maintained an internal security apparat, 
through the Interior Ministry. Nonetheless, the agencies appear to have been few in 
number (unlike the multiple and competing agencies found in Saddam's Iraq) and the 
primary role of most prominent of these, the People's Armed Public Security Force, was in 
battling internal resistance to the regime, not monitoring the military, and there is little 
evidence to suggest that it meddled in military matters.113 And while political 


more detailed treatment, see, e.g., William Turley, "The Vietnamese Army," in Communist Armies in 
Politics, Jonathan Adelman, ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1982) p.67-68; and idem., "The 
Political Role and Development of the People's Army of Vietnam," in Communism in Indochina: New 
Perspectives, Joseph H. Zaisoff and MacAlister Brown, eds. (Lexington, MA D.C. Heath and Co., 
1975) pp.140-141, 159. 


110 Obviously, some commitment to the cause of communism was a necessary prerequisite for 
officership in the PAVN. While there were recurring debates throughout the 1950's and 1960's over 
the proper balance between ideological fervor and professional competence, these debates failed to 
reach the fever pitch experienced, for example, in China. And perhaps most important, in North 
Vietnam an effort was made to promote the view that these two characteristics were reinforcing, not 
competing skills: see Harvey W. Nelsen, The Chinese Military System: An Organizational Study of 
the Chinese People's Liberation Army (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1977) pp. 126-142; William S. 
Turley, “Civil-Military Relations in North Vietnam," Asian Survey, Vol. 9 (December 1969) pp.881- 
893; and idem., "The Political Role and Development of the People's Army of Vietnam," op. cit., 

pp. 143-146. 


111 The other major criteria, as might be expected of an army tasked with carrying out a combined 
politico-military strategy strongly emphasizing political mobilization, were membership in the 
communist party, a good grounding in ideological issues, and a proletarian social background: see 
Melvin Gurtov, Viet Cong Cadres and the Cadre System, RAND Memorandum 5414, December 1967, 
cited in Dougias Pike, op. cit., p.192. 


112 For North Vietnamese examples, see, e.g., William S. Turley, "The Political Role and 
Development of the People's Army of Vietnam," op. cit., pp.139-140; Douglas Pike, op. cit., p.194. 


113 In fact, there was little internal resistance during the Second Indochina War (centered primarily 
among certain isolated Montagnard tribes in the Highlands). As a result, this security force acted 
mostly as a border guard, preventing smuggling across North Vietnamese borders, and as a national 
police force. In neither function did it play any significant role in overseeing the PAVN: Douglas 
Pike's most recent, extensive (over 300 pages) survey of the PAVN, for example, makes no mention of 
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commissars or political officers were assigned to PAVN units down to the platoon level, 
their major functions were to ensure the maintenance of proper political consciousness 
among the ranks and political mobilization of civilians, not to spy on the officer corps for 
the political leadership. 114 


Unity of Command 


Unlike Saddam's Iraq, where multiple, competing lines of authority were 
established to limit any one organization's power, in North Vietnam all military agencies 
were unified under a single chain of command. Even the General Political Directorate, 
which ran the political commissar apparat, was subordinate to the PAVN high command 
structure.115 In fact, many senior officers spent their careers moving between military 
and political functions, suggesting a blurring of the two organizations.116 On the 
battlefield itself, political officers were clearly subordinate to their military counterparts by 
the time of the Second Indochina War. 117 

The regime's two paramilitary forces, the regional and local militia, were also 
clearly subordinate to the PAVN. PAVN officers were usually posted at each of these 
forces' highest headquarters (at the province level for regional forces, and the district level 
for militia units), as they still do today.118 And throughout both the First and the Second 
Indochina Wars, these forces were carefully integrated mto the military strategies carried 
out by the PAVN senior leadership. 119 


any such activities by internal security forces. In fact, much of the PAPSF activities were subsumed by 
a new PAVN command, the PAVN Border Defense Force, in 1979: see ibid., pp.116-118. 


114 William S. Turley, "The Political Role and Development of the People's Army of Vietnam," op. 
cit., p.137; and Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp. 164-179. 


115 The General Political Directorate (GPD) was one of three directorates established under the 
Ministry of Defense in 1950. However, characteristic of the collective decision making structure with 
the DRV and of the multiple roles played by the political-military leadership, the head of the GPD was 
often a co-equal of the Defense Minister (General Giap), serving with him on many of the senior 
political-military committees: see William Turley, "The Vietnamese Army," op. cit., pp.69-70; and 
Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp.95-96 and 184. On North Vietnamese communist party's principle of 
collective decision making, see Melanie Beresford, Vietnam: Politics, Economics and Society 
(London: Pinter Publishers, 1988) pp.85-86. 


116 See Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp.339-352. 


117 The balance of power between military and political officers did shift back and forth during 
1950's, in part as a function of the state of the "red" versus "expert" debate within the military's top 
leadership. However, by the mid-1960's, captured PAVN soldiers indicated that military officers were 
clearly in charge, especially in military matters: see William S. Turley, "The Political Role and 

pe of the People's Army of Vietnam," op. cit., pp.137-139; and Douglas Pike, op. cit., 

pp. 


118 Tbid., p.130. 


119 Bernard Fall, Street Without Joy, and Hung P. Nguyen, "Communist Offensive Strategy and the 
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Integration of Political and Military Elites 


In North Vietnam, there was little differentiation in roles and functions between the 
military and civilian leadership.120 By the mid-1960s, for example, at least 26 percent of 
the Politburo Central Committee membership consisted of military officers.121 Below the 
Politburo, basic military policy was set by the half-military, half-civilian Central Military 
Party Committee.122 The military was also heavily represented (with general officers 


holding four of the nine positions), in the National Defense Council, an organization 
assigned to mobilize the society's resources for national defense.123 And the North 
Vietnamese emphasis on collective decision-making ensured the military a voice equal to 
that of the civilian leadership in all these councils. 

Finally, individual senior military officials often simultaneously held a variety of 
posts, both military and civilian. At one poimt during the Second Indochina War, for 
instance, General Giap held six different positions: membership in the Politburo Central 
Committee, DRV Vice Prime Minister, Deputy Chairman of the DRV National Defense 
Council, Secretary of the Central Military Party Committee, DRV Minister of National 
Defense, and Commander in Chief of the PAVN. 124 


Apolitical Military Training and Use of Foreign Advisors 
The political leadership in North Vietnam strongly encouraged the development of 


Defense of South Vietnam," Parameters, Vol. 14, No. 4 (Winter 1984) pp.5-8. Personnel were also 
frequently interchanged, with regional and local soldiers often acting as fillers for regular units in the 
period prior to the 1968 Tet Offensive; after Tet, these roles were reversed: see ibid., p.5. 


120 The following suggests that the DRV most closely approximated the type of "symbiotic" civil- 
military relationship found in such countries as the People's Republic of China: see Amos Perlmutter 
and William M. LeoGrande, "The Party in Uniform: Toward a Theory of Civil-Military Relations in 
Communist Political Systems," American Political Science Review, Vol. 76, No. 4 (December 1982) 
pp.784 and 786. In fact, this close, two-way interaction of civilian and military leadership can be 
traced back to the very origins of the PAVN in 1944: see, e.g., William J. Duiker, The Communist 
Road to Power in Vietnam (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1981) pp.79-80; Douglas Pike, op. cit., 
pp.22-25. 


121 At the 3rd Party Congress in 1960, PAVN military representation among the full members of the 
Central Committee nearly doubled from 14 to 26 percent: see William Turley, "The Vietnamese 
Army,” op. cit., p.72. 


122 Douglas Pike, op. cit., p.91; and William S. Turley, "Civil-Military Relations in North Vietnam," 
op. cit., p.881. 


123 Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp.94 and 119, note 5. 


124 Thid., p.119, note 2. 
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professional military skills.125 By the Second Indochina War, a number of professional 
military publications had been established, designed, in part, to serve as forum for the 
discussion and transmission of militarily relevant skills.126 In regard specifically to air 
defenses, PAVN units maintained detailed histories of previous U.S. air strikes and past air 
defense tactics were closely studied.127 Efforts were made as early as 1958 to increase 
the professional skills of the officer corps through the establishment of formal military 
academies. 128 

Overseas training opportunities were heavily exploited. Through the end of the 
Second Indochina War, al/ advanced military education for PAVN officers was received in 
the Soviet Union, China or Eastern Europe.129 All basic training for PAVN pilots was 
provided in the Soviet Union, while final training often took place in China. 130 

The PAVN also made extensive use of foreign advisers and technical support. The 
biggest contributors were the Soviet Union, which provided technical advisers, 
maintenance operators, and training teams; and China, which provided technical advisers 
and support troops. In the latter case, a total of more than 300,000 Chinese personnel 
were sent to North Vietnam between October 1965 and March 1968, with as many as 
170,000 in the country at any one time.131 Many of these were engaged in building rail 
lines from Hanoi north to the Chinese border, but the Chinese also manned AAA sites and 


125 Though sometimes ambivalent over the mind-set of professional officers, the senior political- 
military leadership saw a synergism between ideological fervor and the development of professional 
military skills: such strong political commitment to the revolutionary struggle would motivate and 
discipline officers to assiduously study their military art; see William S. Turley, "The Political Role 
and Development of the People's Army of Vietnam," op. cit., pp. 145-146. 


126 Military service journals included Tap Chi Quan Doi Nhan Dan (People's Army Journal, or 
Studies) and a number of specialized journals focusing on particular functions, such as Economy and 
Technology, the journal of the PAVN General Rear Services Directorate: see Douglas Pike, op. cit., 
p.208, note 15. Besides strictly service journals, publications such as Thoi Su Pho Thang (Current 
Events) and Hoc Tap (Study) (the theoretical journal of the communist Lao Dong party), as well as the 
daily army newspaper, Quan Doi Nhan Dan (People's Army), all carried articles during the 1960's on 
air defense tactics: see Jon M. Van Dyke, North Vietnam's Strategy for Survival (Palo Alto, CA: 
Pacific Books, Publishers, 1972) p.65. 


127 Ibid. 


128 Aithough formal schooling of most infantry officers within the country remained "cursory" up 
through the end of the Second Indochina War: see Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp.42 and 198. 


129 William Turley, "The Vietnamese Army," op. cit., pp. 71-72; and Douglas Pike, op. cit, p.198. 


130 General William W. Momyer, Air Power in Three Wars (WWII, Korea, Vietnam) (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, n.d.) p.137. 


131 Deng-ker Lee. “The Strategic Implications of the Sino- Vietnamese Conflict, 1975-1980, and U.S. 
Policy Alternatives, Vol. I", Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern California, December 1991, 
p.52. 
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a few SAM sites along these rail lines to protect their own personnel.132 As for the 
Soviets, perhaps 3,000 technical advisers were assigned to the North Vietnamese air 
defense systems. 133 

But while the PAVN exploited foreign assistance wherever possible, the air 
defense effort as a whole remained firmly in North Vietnamese hands. Foreign advisors, 
for example, were prohibited from doing more than trainmg Vietnamese personnel and 
assisting with major repairs -- in fact, they were forbidden to enter Vietnamese missile 
sites while they were operating. 134 Nor did the Vietnamese necessarily accept the foreign 
advice they were given; on issues of strategy and tactics m particular, the PAVN 


frequently rejected foreign recommendations in favor of their own preferred solutions. 135 


Finally, and again by contrast with Iraq, PAVN officers generally held assignments 
long enough to develop real expertise in their jobs. General Giap, for example, held the 
PAVN's most senior position for more than 35 years, commanding the North (and later 
united) Vietnamese armed forces from 1944 through 1980. Division commanders 
typically held their posts for multiple-year tours: Le Trong Tan, for example, commanded 
the 312th Division from 1949-53, and the 320th Division from 1953-55.136 More 
generally, officers sent south during the Second Indochina War often remained there, 
except for occasional visits back to Hanoi to report on the state of war, until they were 
killed or until the end of the war. 137 


Use of Technology 


Despite their limited human capital, the PAVN used a cutting edge air defense 


132 Cdr. John B. Nichols and Barret Tillman, On Yankee Station: The Naval Air War Over Vietnam 
(Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 1987) p.51; Deng-ker Lee, op. cit., p.52; Jon M. Van Dyke, 
op. cit., p.219; and General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.123. 


133 Jon M. Van Dyke, op. cit., p.225. Among other countries that sent advisers for the air defense 
forces were Czechoslovakia and North Korea: Cdr. John B. Nichols and Barrett Tillman, op. cit., 
p.67; and Jon M. Van Dyke, op. cit., pp.228-229. 


134 Tbid., p.60. 


135 The PAVN's reluctance to take Soviet advice on air defense strategy and tactics is consistent with 
the oft-expressed North Vietnamese desire for "self-sufficiency": see, for instance, Phillip B. Davidson, 
Vietnam at War: The History 1946-1975 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988) p.363; also 
William J. Duiker, op. cit, p.225-226, 245, and 254-256. 


136 Douglas Pike, op. cit., p.357. 


137 General Thanh, for example, remained in command of COSVN, the communist military 
command in South Vietnam, from 1961 until his death during a B-52 bombing raid in 1967. 
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system very effectively in the Second Indochina War.!138 Moreover, this system was 
installed and made fully operational, virtually from scratch, in less than two years. In July 
1964 North Vietnamese air defenses consisted solely of 500 tubes of AAA, a few elderly 
MIG-15's and a handful of obsolete radar. By August 1966, however, the system had 
become dense, modern and fully integrated.139 In mid-1967, for example, there were 
more than 270 surveillance radars throughout North Vietnam, including the Soviet's most 
advanced Fan Song system140 Nearly 200 cutting edge technology SA-2 missile 
launchers had been deployed, and the North Vietnamese AAA imventory had been 
increased to some 4000-7000 guns, of calibers ranging from 37mm to 100mm, of which 
the latter were radar controlled.141 The PAVN Air Force contained over one hundred 
MIG interceptors, including the Soviets’ then-top-of-the-line MIG-21.142 Control of 
these interceptors was maintained by three major Ground Control Intercept stations and a 


number of subordinate sites. 143 
Fire Discipline 


This technology was well-exploited by the PAVN. AAA and SAM sites, for 
example, displayed excellent fire discipline. AAA batteries systematically held their fire 
until the most vulnerable moment of a bombing run, when the aircraft was required to 


138 In terms of organization and training, the various North Vietnamese air defense elements were 
considered "technical services" (as were logistics and rear area services), and officers often spent 
nearly their entire careers within these services, see the senior general officer biographies in Douglas 
Pike, op. cit., pp.339-361. In addition, because protection of North Vietnamese air space was outside 
the notion of "people's war," political elements were generally less conspicuous in the military aspects 
of the air war. 


139 Project CHECO Southeast Asia Report, Linebacker: Overview of the First 120 Days (Hickham 
AFB, HI: Department of the Air Force, Hq Pacific Air Forces, 1973) pp.4-5. During the Second 
Indochina War, the Vietnamese air defense organization consisted of four elements: interceptor 
aircraft, surveillance radars operated by the PAVN Radar Force, AAA operated by the PAVN Air 
Defense Force, and Surface-to-Air Missiles (SAMs) operated by the PAVN Air Defense Missile Force. 
Both the Radar Force and the Air Defense Force functioned during the Second Indochina War as 
separate commands under the PAVN Air Force. The Air Defense Missile Force, though initially also a 
separate command under the Air Force, was placed directly under the control of the Military General 
Staff Directorate once the air war began to heat up in 1966. See Douglas Pike, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 


140 General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.119. 

141 For the upper bound estimate, see ibid.; for the lower bound, see Project CHECO Southeast Asia 
Report, op. cit., p.5. On SAM launchers, see General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.124. Fora 
comparative perspective on the high density of air defenses that resulted, see Peter B. Mersky and 


Norman Polmar, The Naval Air War in Vietnam, 2d ed. (Baltimore, MD: The Nautical and Aviation 
Publishing Company, 1986) p.36. 


142 General William M. Momyer, op. cit., pp.137-138; Michael J.H. Taylor, op. cit., p.182. 


143 General William M. Momyer, p.119. 
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maintain a predictable flight path while rolling in and pulling out over the target, at which 
point the batteries "would open fire with everything they had."144 A French journalist 
trapped in Hanoi during a bombing raid m 1968 described ground fire as opening 


immediately at peak crescendo, with no gradual buildup, and remaining at that level 
throughout the raid. And when the raid ended, he reported that all Vietnamese batteries 
stopped firing at same instant "as if a conductor had slashed down his baton."145 North 
Vietnamese SAM crews, by contrast with their Iraqi counterparts, kept their radars 
blinking on and off throughout attacks by U.S. anti-radiation missiles, thus increasing the 
odds of breaking the U.S. missile's lock while maintainmg Vietnamese radar coverage (and 
increasing the vulnerability of the crew). 146 


Tactical Adaptation 


The PAVN also proved capable of developing and implementing a variety of 
innovative tactics designed to exploit opposing weaknesses and maximize the effectiveness 
of their technology. To thwart U.S. Wild Weasel SAM suppression aircraft, for example, 
the North Vietnamese developed a tactic called "Dr. Pepper” by U.S. pilots. As a Wild 
Weasel found a SAM site and began its attack, the site would suddenly shut down and 
another site would turn on. Lured to the next SAM site, the aircraft would suddenly find 
that this one too went down, and a third came up, only to be shut down moments later. 
To the surprise of the pilot, suddenly all three sites would come up and simultaneously 
launch their missiles from three different locations.147 This tactic was made more 
effective by the PAVN's practice of frequently moving their SAMs, making it more 
difficult for U.S. intelligence to locate the launchers in advance of an attack. 148 

The PAVN developed techniques designed to work around the U.S. electronic 
countermeasure (ECM) pods, carried by U.S. aircraft beginning in 1967. The PAVN 
leamed that these pods were imeffective unless the aircraft carrymg them were in 
formation. To exploit this, the Vietnamese would fire an initial, multiple-round barrage of 


144 Tbid., p.121. 


145 Quoted in Cdr. John B. Nichols and Barrett Tillman, op. cit., p.52. These authors, one of whom 
flew in Vietnam, describe a PAVN AAA display as “awesome. . .spectacular. . .perilously close to 
beautiful": ibid. 

146 Peter B. Mersky and Norman Polmar, op. cit., p.38. In one instance, an isolated SAM site 
"jousted" for twenties with a pair of Wild Weasel aircraft, with its radar turning off and on: see Jack 
rn mg “Wg Downtown: The War Against Hanoi and Washington (New York: Orion Books, 
1988) pp. 181-82. 


147 Thid., pp.188-189. 


148 General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.123; and Jack Broughton, op. cit., p.188. 
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SAMs at long range to force U.S. pilots to break formation for evasive action; isolated 
aircraft would then be engaged by individually aimed SAMs. !49 

To counter US radar warming receivers, the North Vietnamese would sometimes 
switch on a radar and launch a single round as a feint, assuming that U.S. pilots would be 
alerted and evade the missile -- in the process turning into a constricted region where three 
or four, previously silent, SAMs could be launched in rapid succession with mimimum 


warning, 150 

In response to U.S. airborne radar jammers, the PAVN developed a form of 
manual frequency agility. The U.S. EA-1 jammer aircraft required the operator to tune his 
jamming frequency manually to match that of the PAVN radar being targeted. PAVN 
operators, in turn, learned to shift their radar frequencies up and down the dial, chased by 
the U.S. operator in an elaborate game of cat-and-mouse, but often providing enough 
clear band time to obtain a fire solution for the weapon system.151 By 1972 the PAVN 
had developed even more sophisticated tactics, including, for example, track-on-jam 
techniques, in which the location of the jammer is inferred from an analysis of the jamming 


energy it emits, 152 
Air Combat Maneuvering Skills 


PAVN pilots flew skillfully and aggressively. Narrative accounts of air-to-air 
combat over North Vietnam, for example, are filled with such phrases as "ferocious air 
‘ combat" and "aggressive" pilot tactics.153 In fact, PAVN pilot skills were good enough 
to drive the United States into a major reform of our own pilot training methods so as to 
provide a higher ratio of kills to losses than that we had been able to attain initially. 154 

Moreover, the PAVN developed several innovations in aerial tactics to maximize 
their pilots' effectiveness. Early in the war, for example, when air resources were scarce, 


149 General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.132. 
150 Ibid. 


151 Cdr. John B. Nichols and Barrett Tillman, op. cit., pp.89-90. Obviously, the advantage in this 
gaine went to the jammer, who only needed to disrupt the radar operations long enough for the strike 
aircraft to get through the threatened area. 


152 Ibid., p.95. 


153 See the numerous accounts of air-to-air combat in, for instance, Peter B. Mersky and Norman 
Polmar, op. cit.; and Major Paul Burbage, et. al., "The Battle for the Skies Over North Vietnam," in 
Air War -- Vietnam (New York: Arno Press, 1978). 


154 The Navy, for example, developed the "Top Gun" program for training its fighter pilots, and the 
Air Force established a similar program: Richard P. Hallion, Storm over Iraq: Air Power and the 
Gulf War (Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1992) pp.30-31. 
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the interceptor aircraft were used sparely but wisely to pick off battle damaged unescorted 
aircraft and engage in hit-and-run attacks.155 Later, the North Vietnamese tumed to 
coordinated, multi-aircraft attacks. For example, two MIG-21s were frequently used to 
decoy and draw-off an F-4 fighter screen, allowing a second pair of MIG-21s to follow up 
with a stern attack against bomber elements.156 A second tactic involved the use of 
MIG-17 aircraft to attack the underbelly of U.S. aircraft, while MIG-21s would wait to 
attack from above. 157 


Coordination of Air Defense Elements 


Unlike the Iraqis, the PAVN were able to establish a high degree of coordination 
between their various air and ground-based elements. For example, SAMs were often 
used to drive U.S. aircraft into low altitude transits over belts of concentrated AAA. 158 
Interceptor aircraft would often be used in over territory also defended by AAA and 
SAMs -- thus presenting U.S. aircraft with a more complex threat, but requiring very tight 
coordination between air and ground based elements to prevent friendly aircraft kills. 159 
U.S. pilots often reported that immediately after moving out of an area patroled by PAVN 
interceptors and under which SAM's would be operating their radars, they would 
confront massive, simultaneous SAM launchings. As they approached their targets, 
aircraft would find tightly controlled, barrage-type AAA fire and frequently SAMs as well; 
once the target area was cleared, the same flight would be picked up by MIG aircraft as it 


attempted to leave North Vietnamese airspace. 160 


PAVN Air Defense Performance and North Vietnamese Civil Military Relations 


Unlike the Iraqis, the North Vietnamese thus operated their air defense system 
with considerable skill, and exploited much more of the potential inherent in their 
technology. PAVN air defense equipment was imaginatively adapted to the threat and to 
the terram; PAVN crews were disciplined and skilled; the activities of diverse units were 
tightly coordinated; and PAVN pilots showed considerable skill in air combat 


155 General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.143; and Major Paul Burbage, et. al., op. cit., p.229. 
156 General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.144. 

157 Jack Broughton, op. cit., p.165; and General William W. Momyer, op. cit., p.144. 

158 See, e.g., ibid., pp.133, 136. 

159 Tbid., p.144. 

160 Jack Broughton, op. cit., p.156. 
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maneuvering. Such strengths were an important contributor to a U.S. loss rate more than 
one hundred times higher than that of Desert Storm -- a result that would have been 
difficult to imagine had the North Vietnamese used their technology as poorly as did the 
Iraqis. 

But how much of the Pavn's ability to exploit its technology can be traced to North 
Vietnamese civil-military relations? Clearly, less conflictual civil-military relations alone 
cannot be a sufficient condition for effective use of technology: poor morale in the ranks, 
hide-boundedness or obstinacy in the officer corps, or any of a variety of other pathologies 
unrelated to civil-military relations per se could certainly prevent effective technology use. 

But while civil-military relations alone cannot be considered sufficient to explain 
the PAVN's success, it does constitute an important enabling condition. That is, the 
PAVN posed no serious threat of coup to the North Vietnamese regime; the regime could 
thus afford to allow the military considerable autonomy. This autonomy in turn enabled 
the PAVN to cultivate expertise, arrange technical traming for its troops, and devise 
innovative tactics for the use of its technology. While autonomy alone cannot guarantee 
that these things will happen, its absence can prevent it -- as the Iraqi case suggests. An 
officer corps chosen on the basis of personal loyalty and living in fear of sudden execution 
if that loyalty should ever be questioned (or even if a career at the front should be too 
successful) faces enormous obstacles in coping with the myriad of technical and tactical 
details required to make a modern air defense system run. What the case of North 
~ Vietnam does is to show that without such obstacles, even a state with very limited human 
capital can still find a way to get the job done. The PAVN thus provides an existence 
proof: technology can be used effectively even without the educational and socio- 
economic prerequisites usually thought necessary. While that does not mean it always 
will, it does mean that it can -- and this has important implications for proliferation policy. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In some important respects, the North Vietnamese and Iraqi cases are thus quite 
similar. Both the North Vietnamese air defense system of 1965-1972 and the Iraqi system 
of 1991, for example, were considered to be cutting edge technologies in their day. The 
Soviet Union supplied the North Vietnamese with substantial quantities of their own first 
line systems, including MIG 21 interceptors, SA-2 missiles, and Fan Song radars. Many 
of these weapons remain in Soviet service today; they were certainly the top of the line in 
the late 1960s. The Iraqis used their enormous oil wealth to search the world for the best 
in both Western and Eastern military technologies in the 1980s and early 1990s. In the 


process they acquired a highly sophisticated mixture of French, Soviet, and Eastern 


European air defense and communication technologies that by 1991 included MIG 29 
interceptors, ROLAND and SA-14 missiles, and a French built electronic command, 
control and early warning system to net these elements together mto an mtegrated whole. 

Moreover, in both North Vietnam and Iraq, education and skill levels were far less 
advanced than were the military technologies either state fielded for air defense. Estimates 
of the literacy rate in Iraq in 1991, for example, range from 50 to about 70 percent, or 
well below that of the United States or Germany; in North Vietnam in 1965, even fewer 
could read or write. The overall quality of human capital available in either society was 
thus quite low by contemporary first world standards. 

But there are also some crucial differences. In particular, the civil-military 
relationships in Iraq and North Vietnam were very different. In Iraq, for example, a 
history of some 12 successful military coups in less than 35 years had produced a 
draconian system of controls over the military by 1991. 

Saddam Hussein conducted at least six separate purges of the officer corps 
between 1979 and 1991. Senior commanders were rarely permitted more than a year's 
tenure in any single post, and were typically rotated all the way out of the region to ensure 
that no lasting local loyalty networks could take form. The military cham of command 
was splintered into at least seven separate (and competing) pathways, with an independent 
Army, Republican Guard, People's Army, and between four and five independent security 
services -- none of which had authority over any of the others. The military chief of siaff 
was kept institutionally weak, and military personnel were systematically excluded from 
the highest governmg councils. Communications systems and organizational structures 
were arranged to block horizontal communication among officers of equal rank, and force 
all messages from peer to peer to travel first to Saddam's own central headquarters. 
Military personnel were subject to constant surveillance by no less than four separate 
internal security agencies. The activities of foreign military advisors within the country 
were sharply circumscribed, and foreign travel by Iraqi officers to receive training or 
instruction at foreign military academies was severely restricted. Demonstrated personal 
loyalty to Saddam was an indispensable qualification for promotion; officers even 
suspected of disloyalty or dissident activity were regularly shot. 

In North Vietnam, by contrast, the military fundamentally accepted the legitimacy 
of the civil government, and shared the essential values and goals of that government. The 
result was a far less conflictual relationship. 

In the Vietnamese case, more than 20 years passed without any significant 
dismissal of officers for political reasons. Senior commanders remained in posts of great 
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responsibility for sometimes extraordinary periods: General Giap, for example, served as 
commander in chief for almost four decades. The military was organized as a single, fully 
integrated service, with air, ground, air defense, and early warning branches serving 
together under a single chain of command. While a political commissarship existed in 
parallel to this chain, its members were frequently commissioned military officers 
themselves, and there is no evidence that political officers interfered to any significant 
degree in the operation of North Vietnamese air defense units. Military officers served 
together with civilians on the highest councils of state; the system of decision making by 
consensus ensured that their views were given considerable weight. The command and 
communications system was decentralized, giving maximum opportunity for adjoming 
commands to cooperate, and for lessons learned from combat experience in one unit to be 
disseminated quickly throughout the organization. A system of professional journals and 
service academies was established to formalize the study of military experience and the 
development of improved methods of warfare. Soviet military advisors’ contributions 
were exploited where the Vietnamese found them militarily useful (and ignored where they 
did not), and Vietnamese personnel were routinely sent abroad for extensive overseas 
training in Soviet and Chinese military schools. Demonstrated ability in the field, rather 
than personal political connections, was the essential criterion for advancement, and it was 
not uncommon for private soldiers to rise to high rank on the basis of exceptional 
performance in battle. 

In all, then, the human capital, technological sophistication, and professional skills 
of the opposition were quite similar in the North Vietnamese and Iraqi cases -- and in 
particular, im each case the quality of human capital was quite modest. Given this, the 
human capital theory would thus predict that neither military should have been able to use 
such an advanced air defense system effectively. 

By contrast, the civil-military relationships in these cases were dramatically 
different -- with Iraq demonstrating a radically conflictual, and North Vietnam a relatively 
harmonious, pattern of interaction. The civil-military relations explanation would thus 
predict that the North Vietnamese should have been able to use their technology 
effectively, while the Iraqis ought to have failed to exploit the capabilities available to 
them. 


The outcomes we observe in these cases tend to sustain the civil-military relations 
explanation, and to contradict the human capital theory. In particular, the North 
Vietnamese demonstrated a high degree of proficiency. The PAVN proved able to 
provide trained operators for an impressive number of complex systems; to integrate the 
employment of diverse technologies in such a way as to conceal the vulnerabilities, and 


exploit the strengths, of each; to develop mnovative tactics in reaction to U.S. methods; 
and to learn from their experience and improve their performance over time. 

The Iraqi air defense system, by contrast, performed remarkably poorly -- and not 
just against the highly sophisticated U.S. Air Force, but also against the deeply troubled 
and poorly equipped Iranian Air Force in the eight year Iran-Iraq War. Even the smallest 
attacks spurred enormous barrages of (mostly unaimed) ammunition by jittery and poorly 
disciplined Iraqi weapon crews, while the radar operators on whom accuracy depended 
regularly shut down their equipment at the slightest hint of attack. Iraqi mterceptor pilots 
(when they flew at all) demonstrated a limited grasp of modern air combat maneuvers, less 
initiative or creativity, and dangerously poor general airmanship -- a sizeable fraction of 
the Iraqi aircraft lost in air combat simply flew ito the ground im the course of 
maneuvering their planes. Iraqi equipment was poorly maintained, actions of adjoming 
units were rarely coordinated, tactics were formulaic and rigid, morale was poor, and 
initiative or innovation were virtually absent. 

Overall, then, the evidence of these two case studies would appear to convey at 
least a degree of initial plausibility to an explanation based on civil-military relations. 
Although these results are necessarily quite tentative in nature, there may nevertheless be 
some reason to believe that a pattern of highly conflictual civil-military relations can 
substantially reduce a developing state's ability to use advanced military technology 
effectively. Where civil-military relations are less pathological in nature, on the other 
~ hand, even states with very limited human capital may be able to make effective use of 
even very sophisticated weapons. 

What, then, do these conclusions mean for scholarship and for national security 
policy? Perhaps the primary implication of these results is that the use of civil-military 
relations as an explanatory variable -- rather than simply as an outcome to be explained -- 
may offer a fruitful avenue for the development of improved theory in international 
security affairs. And in particular, the use of this variable could be unusually profitable in 
issues involving conflict in the developing world, where variance in the patterns of civil- 
military relations can be particularly great. As the importance of military problems 
involving the developing world grows in the aftermath of the Cold War, the value of such 
a research agenda may thus grow accordingly. 

More broadly, these results pomt to a potentially productive avenue for relating 
domestic political phenomena and systemic level outcomes involving the use of force. 


Such interrelationships have generally not received systematic theoretical attention. 161 


161 See Michael C. Desch, "The New International Security Environment and Changing Civil- 
Military Relations in Gorbachev's Soviet Union and Yeltsin's Russia," University of California, 
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To the extent that the initial results presented here stand up under further scrutiny, an 
additional perspective on this important class of interactions can thus be gained. 

With respect to policy, three tentative implications can be offered. First, to the 
degree that likely opponents display pathological, Iraqi-style civil-military relations, then 
the consequences of weak export control for military effectiveness in the third world may 
be weak. Iraq itself, for example, may gradually rearm in spite of the U.N. embargo, but it 
is unlikely that this in itself will significantly change Iraq's real military capability. The 
limiting factor in the military performance of Saddam's Iraq may thus be less im its 
armaments, and more in Saddam himself, the underlying structure of his government, and 
its relationship with its own officer corps. Second, and perhaps more important, these 
case studies suggest that it would be a serious mistake to treat the developimg world as a 
monolith with respect to technology absorption. While human capital may be modest 
across much of the developing world, civil-military relationships are much more diverse. 
And if civil-military relations are an important driver of an army's ability to use technology, 
then these results suggest that many developing states may be much better suited to use 
advanced technology effectively than Iraq. 

Finally, these results pomt to a possible systematic shift in the balance of global 
military power. As technology becomes an ever more important factor in warfare, then 
the ability to use that technology effectively becomes an ever more important element of 
real military capability. The continuing growth in the lethality of advanced weapons may 
thus signal a systematic shift m military capability away from states, like Iraq, with 
problematic civil-military relationships -- and toward states, like the United States, Israel, 
or China, with less conflictual civil-military relations. And this shift may occur in spite of 
widespread proliferation of advanced conventional weapon technologies. In the 
increasingly technological military competition of the future, it may well be that a sound 
civil-military relationship is thus the best single weapon a nation can own. 


Riverside, draft manuscript, August 1992, p.1. 
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*What makes the Senate great is not the men who sit here....It is the rules, the 

power that is not given to the majority.’ 
--Senator John Stennis, 1949! 

’I have all the power of the majority leadership, minority leadership or the Senate 

as a whole. I have all of that as one person....I do not have allies in terms of 

numbers on either my side of the aisle or on the Democratic side of the aisle. My 

allies are the rules of the U.S. Senate.’ 

--Senator Lowell Weicker, 1986 

What leads a majoritarian institution to endow more power in its minority members than in 
the majority which dominates it? Although it is well known that Senate rules protect the 
procedural rights of individuals and minorities-- for the conservative Democrat John Stennis as 
well as the liberal Republican Lowell Weicker-- we lack a theoretical perspective to explain why 
the Senate has evolved in this way. While students of the Senate generally agree that Senate rules 
change only incrementally and sporadically (Smith, 1989; Sinclair, 1989; Fenno, 1989), we lack 
models to predict the timing and direction of such changes. In this paper, I take initial steps 
towards a theory of institutional change for the Senate, with a specific focus on the conditions 
under which procedural rights have been extended to Senate minorities from 1789 to 1992. 

My approach is largely comparative. Specifically, I want to determine how well our 
understanding of minority rights creation in the House helps us to explain the creation of minority 
rights in the Senate. After a brief review of the limited literature on rules changes in the House 
and Senate, I elaborate testable propositions to explain the creation of minority rights in the 


Senate. With both quantitative and qualitative evidence, I reach two conclusions. First, I argue 


that partisan-based explanations of procedural change in the House fail to account for rules 


changes in the Senate. Second, I provide initial evidence in support of alternative “party-free" 


‘Senator John Stennis, Congressional Record March 1, 1949, p.1655. 


Senator Lowell Weicker, Congressional Record February 26, 1986, pp. 1663-65. 


explanations of institutional change in the Senate.’ 


Modeling institutional change 

Scholars of institutions offer a wealth of theory about institutional performance and 
maintenance. Yet, despite our knowledge of the factors which shape institutional arrangements, 
we know relatively little about how institutions develop and change over time. Even for the 
legislative institution which political scientists arguably know the best-- the modern U.S. 
Congress-- we lack falsifiable theory to explain the evolution of particular institutional 
arrangements. Although we know that both policy preferences and environmental change appear 
to drive institutional change,‘ theoretical work which predicts the timing and direction of such 
change is limited. 

A few students of Congress have begun to generate and test propositions to explain the 
politics of rules changes in the House. Such work largely suggests the centrality of small majority 
coalitions in explaining changes in House rules. Specifically, recent studies share the premise that 
the shape of partisan conflict over time drives procedural development (Dion, 1991; Fink and 
Humes, 1992; Binder, 1992). With respect to minority rights suppression, Dion argues that when 
the majority party is small and cohesive, minority members pursue a strategy of obstructing the 
legislative process. A small, cohesive majority party then suppresses minority procedural rights to 
obstruct. Dion’s work-- although limited to a study of the nineteenth century House-- strongly 
connects party conflict and changes in House rules. 

On the question of minority rights creation, Binder (1992) argues that the combination of 


weakening majority parties and strengthening minority parties results in procedural change, as 


*The general distinction between partisan and "party-free" theories of institutional change is drawn by Dion (1991:3). 


‘See, for example, Aldrich (1989), Cooper and Brady (1981), Cooper and Young (1989), Dodd (1987), Gamm and 
Shepsle (1989), Sinclair (1989) and Smith (1989). 


cross-party coalitions emerge to extract concessions from the majority. Specifically, over the 
history of the House, minority rights have largely been created under conditions of uncohesive 
majority parties facing cohesive and relatively large minority parties. Again, party conflict in the 
legislature appears to drive procedural change. 

Although we have snippets of a theory for procedural change in the House, the state of 
theory for the Senate is far less well developed. Some scholars argue that the partisan dynamics 
of the House retain their explanatory power in the Senate. Brady, Brody, and Epstein (1989), for 
example, argue that the dynamics of change in the late nineteenth century Senate can best be 
explained by changes in the electoral bases of the two parties. Just as the degree of majority party 
homogeneity in the House determined the shape of House leadership (Cooper and Brady, 1981), 


changes in party homogeneity are held to drive the shape of organizational arrangements in the 


Senate.* However, Brady, Brody and Epstein also note that change in the late nineteenth century 


Senate occurred without changes in Senate rules. Indeed, as noted below, even at the height of 
centralized power in the Senate at that time, Senate party leaders were unable to enact a cloture 
rule to stem minority obstruction. Thus, the Senate party-based studies still leave the task of 
predicting rules changes and addressing the question of rights extension. 

In contrast, other scholars argue that institutional differences between the House and 
Senate should temper our predictions about the Senate (Sinclair, 1989; Smith, 1989, 1992). Smith 
(1989), for example, argues that Senate rules yield procedural battles far different from those 
resulting in the House. Because Senate minorities can block changes in the rules, Senate 
procedural reform is likely to occur "incrementally and sporadically" (Smith, 1989:87). Drawing 


distinctions between changes in norms and formal rules, Sinclair (1989) also suggests that rules 


SDion also concludes his study of House minority rights by suggesting that his theory will likely apply to the Senate as 
well (1991:214). 


reforms are likely to be far more modest in the Senate than in the House. Given the costs of 
changing rules and the collective action problem of assembling coalitions for procedural reform, 
Sinclair argues that changes in norms and informal practices are more likely than formal changes 
in the rules. Still, despite the distinctions drawn between the House and Senate in these studies, 
we are still faced with the task of explaining when rules changes do occur-- addressing more 
specifically the question of minority rights development. 

Testable propositions: Senate minority rights creation 

As a first step in developing a theory of Senate procedural change, I elaborate several 
hypotheses to explain the creation of minority rights in the Senate. As suggested so far, such 
propositions should consider both partisan and party-free explanations of procedural change. 
Partisan propositions: 

Party-based hypotheses of rules changes model procedural change as the result of 
competition within and between majority and minority parties. We might first explore interactions 
between the majority party leadership and cross-party coalitions which emerge to challenge the 
majority leadership. If such a coalition constitutes a super majority in the Senate and if it is 
cohesive when voting on rules changes, then it can potentially impose rules changes on the Senate. 


Other times, a cross-party coalition might be able to extract rules concessions from the majority 


party.© Another party-based proposition might focus on a rational calculation by the majority 


party about its possible future as a minority party. 
Thus, the Senate might create minority rights as follows: 
Senate proposition I (S1): Minority rights are created when the weakness of the majority 


party and the strength of the minority party allow a cross-party coalition to impose new rules or 
extract procedural concessions from the majority party. 


‘This suggests that "minority rights" might actually be “individual” rights— procedures useful to senators regardless of 
party status. 
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This proposition can be tested by analyzing a time series of majority and minority strength, 
with the expectation that minority rights are created when the two parties are of commensurate 
strength.’ 


S2: In anticipation of future minority status, majority parties create minority rights to 
meet their own future parliamentary needs. 


This proposition can be tested with evidence across a time series of declining majority 
party electoral margins and commensurate strength of parties. Qualitative evidence of majority 
party fear of minority status would also help test the proposition. 

Party-free propositions: 

As suggested earlier, there are reasons to be skeptical that simple party-based explanations 
will fit in the Senate. First, a close connection between changes in the electoral landscape and 
majority coalitions seems much less likely in the Senate than in the House. Until the twentieth 
century, senators were elected by state legislatures-- in effect insulating senators from shifts of 
public mood. Indeed, careerism emerged much earlier in the Senate after the Civil War than it 
did in the House (Price, 1975). Moreover, six-year staggered terms of senators dilute the 
immediate impact of electoral change on Senate makeup. If only one-third of the Senate body is 
elected every two years, electoral shocks have a smaller opportunity to alter the contours of the 
Senate membership. Furthermore, because Senate rulings have generally interpreted the Senate to 
be a continuing body, past rules changes directly affect the ability of future members to amend 
those rules. 

Second, small majority coalitions are much less advantaged in the Senate than they are in 
the House. Even though it took over a century for House rules to take shape as a tool of the 
majority party (Bach, 1990; Binder, 1992; McConachie, 1898), majorities have always had 
relatively strong control over changes in House rules. In contrast, the threshold for changing 


Senate rules has generally been much higher, with anywhere from three-fifths to near unanimity 


7Measures of party strength are discussed in detail below. 
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required to cut off debate in the Senate. Moreover, because rules in the Senate are not strongly 


stacked in favor of the majority leadership, it is less likely that minorities will repeatedly seek to 
extract procedural concessions from the majority. It is also important to note here that power in 
the Senate has usually been allocated widely, regardless of party status. This suggests that 
members of the majority party themselves have an incentive to support extensions in the rights of 


individuals and minorities. 


These institutional differences between the House and Senate lead to the following party- 
free propositions to explain the extension of minority rights in the Senate. 


S3: Minority rights are created to buy bipartisan support for other rules changes 
curtailing minority rights. 


This proposition takes into account both the difficulty that Senate majority parties face in 
shaping the rules in their interest and the usefulness of minority rights to senators regardless of 
party. This proposition can be tested by qualitative evidence showing that minority rights creation 
and suppression are coupled, with rights extended to buy support for rights suppression. Large 
bipartisan votes on rules changes would also help test the proposition. 


S4: Minority rights are created when majority coalitions on salient issues are unstable and 
multiple dimensions characterize the policy space. 


This proposition also attempts to capture the relevance of minority rights to senators 
regardless of party. If a senator’s voting behavior fluctuates between majority and minority 
coalitions on salient issues and if no single left-right dimension captures most of the agenda, the 
value of minority rights increases. Senators are more likely to extend minority rights if there is a 
reasonable chance that they will need those advantages to oppose a majority on a variety of issues. 
Under this proposition, we would expect rights creation when party voting is low and when the 
dominant left-right dimension captures less of the overall roll call record. The stability of Senate 
policy coalitions could be captured by measuring the percent of time individual senators vote with 
the majority coalition and assessing the standard deviation across senators to determine how 
"tight" or "loose" is the membership of the majority coalition.® 


S5: Minority rights are created when the majority party makes a mistake, perhaps by 
adopting a rule with unanticipated consequences. 


This proposition suggests that the character of the Senate as an arena of minority rights is 
less a function of rational design than a byproduct of miscalculation. The proposition can be 


*] have not completed a test of this proposition in this version of the paper. 
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tested with qualitative evidence showing that majority parties inadvertently create minority rights 
and/or that minority parties use a new rule for purposes other than those intended by the majority. 


S6: Minority rights are created by the majority party out of a concern for fairness or the 
legitimacy of opposing policy preferences. 


This proposition suggests that minority rights are less a function of rational design than a 
matter of normative principle. A test for this proposition relies largely on evidence drawn from 
congressional debate during episodes of rules changes. 

Methodology 

To test the propositions, I have compiled a selection of Senate rules in force anytime 
between 1789 and 1992 which meet certain minority rights criteria, and I have studied the 
historical record of their creation. I have also used measures of party advantage, party strength 
and party voting to explicitly test the party-based propositions. These sources of evidence require 
further elaboration. 

Case selection: 
What constitutes a minority right can be difficult to determine. Some rules explicitly 


extend a role in the legislative process to members of the minority party. For example, changes 


to Rule 26 in 1970 explicitly guaranteed members of the minority party a right to call witnesses to 


testify at committee hearings. Other rules, however, extend participation in the legislative process 


to individuals and members of minority or majority coalitions who are not necessarily members of 
the minority party. For example, the ability of a member to appeal the chair’s decisions on 
questions of order arguably extends a right to any member of the Senate to challenge decisions on 
the floor. 

The question of intent is important. Some rules, after all, confer advantages on the 
minority leader, without intending to extend rights to the minority or individuals. For example, 


rules changes enacted in 1977 formalized a procedure to govern multiple referral of Senate bills. 


Those changes permitted the majority and minority leader jointly to make a motion to refer to a 


bill to two or more committees, jointly or sequentially. Previously, unanimous consent was 


usually secured to make referrals-- with the process open to committee and party leaders, as well 


as rank and file senators. The intent of the 1977 reforms, however, was to streamline the referral 
process (Davidson, 1989a). Hence, enhancing authority of the minority leader potentially reduced 
rather than extended rights to the minority per se. For this reason, I have excluded such rules 
from a list of minority rights. In fact, the rule had apparently never been formally invoked as of 
1989 (Davidson, 1989a). 

But even if we identify minority rights as those rules which were intended to benefit the 
minority, the question of which rules "count" still remains. Take, for example, changes to Rule 
22 governing the right to unlimited debate in the Senate. Although Rule 22 is generally seen as 
advantaging minorities in the Senate, it was created with the intent of empowering a subset of 
senators to cut off debate. The cloture process, however, still advantages minorities in the Senate. 
In this sense, although its genesis was not driven by the desire to expand a minority right, Rule 22 
did protect the ability of a Senate minority to defy a majority of the Senate. 

Given these difficulties in determining what counts as a minority right, I have taken a two- 
fold approach. First, I selected those rules which explicitly confer positive or negative procedural 
rights on minority party members. That is, I have included formal rules which endow a minority 
with the right to participate in shaping the agenda at the committee or floor level or to obstruct or 
delay the Senate’s business. Second, I have also relied on senators’ own discussions of minority 
rights to identify rules perceived as rights of a minority. Consider, for example, Senator Bennett 
Johnston’s argument during the Senate debate on whether to televise chamber proceedings: 


There are two rules or two things that distinguish this body from any other 
legislative body that I know of in the world. Those are unlimited debate...and 


non-germane amendments....When we [change those rules] we fundamentally 
change the nature of the body.” 


Since the opportunity for a “minority, right or wrong...to make its case""® on any subject is 


perceived as a right of any minority, I have included those rules-- such as the creation of Rule 22 
in 1917-- which in some degree address and protect such rights. In other words, it is necessary to 
look at the impact as well as the original intent of the rule in determining whether it constitutes a 
minority right. In the example of Rule 22, it was originally intended to enable the Senate to end 
debate, yet it still protected a minority’s right of protracted debate; hence, it is included as a 
minority right. 

Party strength measurement: 

I use a simple measure of party strength for majority and minority parties. Since a party’s 
strength can be considered a function of its size advantage and intra-party cohesion, I have 
multiplied the Rice cohesion score for each party by the percent of seats it held in each Congress. 
Consideration of size advantage is critical in the study of procedural change.'’ Majorities with 
very large margins can defeat rules changes by dint of their numbers; majorities with smaller 
margins are extremely vulnerable when the majority is uncohesive. Adding a size dimension also 
allows us to distinguish better between the behavior of cohesive and uncohesive parties, as 
increases in size or cohesion compensate for weaknesses in either variable. 

Evidence: House and Senate records compared 


Frequency: Table 1 shows the resulting list of rules which arguably extend procedural 


*Senator Bennett Johnston, Congressional Record, February 4, 1986, pp. 929-930. 
Senator Russell Long, Congressional Record, February 8, 1982, p. 461. 


"For a different approach, see Brady, Cooper, and Hurley (1979) which includes measures of both intra-party cohesion 
and inter-party conflict. 


rights to Senate minorities. As seen in the timing of the rules-- and seen more clearly in Figure 1- 
- relatively few formal rules have been created which protect minority rights in the Senate. House 


majorities, in comparison, extended rights to minorities with some frequency from the post Civil 


War period until just before World War II. In contrast, rules changes in 1806 and 1828 in the 


Senate appear to have set the course of Senate procedural life for the next century. As discussed 
in greater detail below, the 1806 rule change secured unlimited debate and the 1828 change 
empowered individuals to challenge rulings on the germaneness of debate. Procedural choices in 
the Senate appear to have had different effects on future majority coalitions than did rights 
extensions in the House. 

The timing of rules changes in Figure 1 also suggests that the House and Senate have 
responded differently to changes in their environment. Several minority rights were created in the 
House during the early twentieth century in response to pressures from Progressive House 
members (Binder, 1992). In contrast, only one minority right appears to have been created in 
Senate during that time. In fact, that rule was the creation of cloture under Rule 22 in 1917-- a 
rule fought vociferously by Progressive Senator Robert LaFollette. The contrast may suggest that 
differences in existing rules lead to different short-term responses to environmental change. 

Yet, the House and Senate do share some similarities in their patterns of rights creation. 
Although they show different patterns through much of their two hundred year history, the 
chambers appear to be more in tandem in the post reform period. Both chambers were affected 
by 1970 congressional reforms, and both chambers bowed to pressures for minority rights in the 
1980s. However, the pattern does not necessarily mean that the character of the demands on both 
chambers were identical or that both chambers acted under similar circumstances to extend 


minority rights. These issues will be explored in greater detail below. 


Conditions: Figure 1 shows not only the timing of rights creation in the House and 
Senate, but also the partisan conditions under which those rights are extended. The data on the 
House clearly show that minority rights are most often created when the two parties are fairly 
commensurate in size. As seen in Table 2, on average when minority rights were created 
(excluding the 1822 outlier”) the majority held 55% of the chamber seats; for those congresses 
where no right was created, the mean party advantage was 62% (difference significant at .01). In 
contrast, although rights are created in the Senate when the majority party is larger, there is no 
significant difference in the mean size of the majority party in congresses where rights are created 
(60% of seats) and where rights are not created (63% of seats). 

Figure 2 provides another comparison of the conditions under which rights are created. 


This comparison involves a measure of party strength: the product of each party’s relative size and 


intraparty cohesion across all roll call votes in a Congress.” In the House, when majority party 


strength is declining and minority party strength is increasing, minority rights are most likely to be 
created. As seen in Table 2, the mean difference in majority and minority strength when rights 
are created is 5, while the mean difference for congresses with no rights created is 13.5 
(difference significant at .05). No such pattern holds up for minority rights creation in the Senate: 
as shown in Table 2, there is no significant difference in mean party strength for those years in 
which rights are created and those when no such rules change occurs. In addition, the gap in 


party strength across the two groups is larger for the Senate than the House.”* 


See Binder (1992) for justification of excluding 1822 case. 


"This index measures the extent to which members of the same party voted together on roll calls. The measure is 
calculated as the absolute difference between the percentage of the members of a party voting yes on a roll call and the 
percentage voting no. The index ranges from 0 to 100, with 100 showing that all voting members of a party voted together 
and 0 indicating that the party divided evenly in their vote. Rice cohesion scores for 1857-1972 were provided by Bill 
Flanigan; 1973-1990 scores were calculated by the author. 


“Present lack of cohesion scores for the postreform House prevent a conclusive comparison here. 
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Although the 1917 creation of cloture under Rule 22 was created at a time of relative 
weakness for both parties, minority rights in the Senate have generally been created when the 
difference in strength between the two parties is far larger. This is particularly true for changes in 
cloture in 1949, 1975, 1979 and 1986. Although congressional reforms enacted in 1970 occurred 
when the parties were more commensurate in strength in both the House and Senate, the initial 
reform package was passed by the Senate in 1967 when the partisan strength gap was much larger. 

The party strength comparison yields little support for proposition $1: the party conflict 
dynamic underlying House minority rights creation cannot be directly applied to formal procedural 
change in the Senate. First, the threshold for rights extension in the Senate is much higher than in 


the House: if pressured by minorities or cross-party coalitions, small simple majorities in the 


Senate appear able to stave off efforts to change the rules.’* Second, given the fluctuation in 


partisan conditions when rights have been created in the Senate, we should consider the possibility 
that the threshold changes over time. For example, Figure 2 suggests that rules changes in the 
early nineteenth century might have had the effect of posing insurmountable barriers to further 
reforms for the century. Figure 2 further suggests that the 1917 creation of cloture increased the 
relative strength of the majority coalition needed to change the rules. Closer examination of these 
rules changes in the case studies below should make clearer the conditions under which rights are 
created. 

The weak fit so far of party-based proposition S1 suggests that party-free propositions 
might better explain Senate rights creation. As a first step towards such tests, Figure 3 shows that 
minority rights in the Senate have primarily been extended when party voting is relatively low. 


As measured by the percentage of votes on which at least SO percent of one party opposes 50% of 


'SData on failed proposals to change the rules are necessary here for such a conclusion. 
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the other party, low levels of inter-party conflict appear associated with the conditions of 
extending and protecting rights for minorities in the Senate. With levels of party voting first 
dipping below the 50 percent mark after 1877, minority rights are extended in part in the 1917 
rules changes. As suggested in proposition S4, if minority rights work to the advantage of 
individual senators regardless of party, we might expect rights to be created when differences 


between the parties are relatively muted: with less incentive to protect party advantages, rights 


might more likely be extended. The rights extensions in 1949, however, suggest that low levels 


of party-conflict will likely provide only a partial indicator of rules changes protecting minority 
rights. 
Evidence: House and Senate conceptions of minority rights compared 

While Figures 1 and 2 suggest that House-based partisan theory fits poorly in the Senate, 
more evidence is needed to test the party-free propositions outlined above. Short case studies of 
each rule change should help to better assess the conditions under which rights are created in the 
Senate. Because the party-free explanations largely portray minority rights as advantageous to 
members of both parties, it is helpful to preface the case studies with a more detailed look at the 
concept of minority rights in the Senate. Congressional observers have long noted the wide 
spread of power to individuals in the Senate. With a tradition of seeking unanimous consent for 
much of Senate business and of relatively weak party leaders, senators’ rights to participate in 
shaping chamber decisions are largely protected. In this section, I argue that unlike the House-- 
where majoritarianism developed by the end of its first century-- the rules of the Senate have 
never been crafted into a tool of the majority party. This difference, in turn, has implications for 
the conditions under which rights are extended and suppressed. 


Like the House, the first Senate adopted only a short list of rules-- based largely on the 


rules of the Continental Congress and the Congress of the Confederation. Two of these first 
twenty rules addressed the issue of debate: no member could speak more than twice in any one 
debate on the same day (without leave of the Senate) and no motion could be debated until it was 
seconded by a majority. Given a membership of 32, daily attendance of less than half that, and a 
small workload, the problem of managing debate was less severe in the Senate than in the larger 
House (Swanstrom, 1988): "Two dozen gentlemen discussing a bill in conversational tones were 
no match for the gallery-minded oratory of the lower chamber" (Swanstrom, 1988:197). Although 
the five senators framing the first rules were mindful of the need to set some constraints on 
debate, dilatory tactics apparently did not cause enough damage in the Senate to restrict debate 
further.’ 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that individual senators had wide latitude to set 
the terms and topics of debate. Despite the absence of firm party divisions for the first few 
decades of congressional life, two facets of early Senate procedure potentially limited senators’ 
right to structure floor debate. First, a motion to move the previous question by majority vote 
was included in the rules. Second, the president of the Senate-- most often the Vice President-- 
was granted sole authority to maintain order in the Senate: decisions on points of order were not 
subject to debate and the decisions could not be appealed. With respect to the previous question 
motion, it is generally agreed that the rule was not originally intended to cut off debate and bring 
an immediate vote on the pending question. Instead, the motion was used as it was by the 


Continental Congress and the British parliament as a means for postponing discussion of a topic 


under debate and reverting to an earlier question (Swanstrom, 1988; Haynes, 1938). Since the 


‘*Even in the House— where obstructive tactics were apparently characteristic long before they prevailed in the Senate 
(Burdette, 1940)-- debate restrictions were not enacted until 1841. 
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procedure was rarely used, it was stricken from Senate rules in 1806.’’ Stiil, four out of the ten 
times it was invoked before 1806 it was used to end debate-- a use it assumed early on in House 
procedure (Beeman, 1968). 

The picture painted by the Senate’s first fifty years is one of widespread participation in 
floor procedure. After all, it was not until 1841 that a motion for majority cloture was proposed 
to limit debate (Byrd, 1981). However, as argued by Beeman (1968), it is important to 
distinguish between protecting latitude of debate and preserving minority rights per se. Rhetoric 
connecting debate and rights did not regularly arise on the Senate floor until the slavery-related 
debates of the pre-Civil War 1840’s Senate (Beeman, 1968:425-427). When Henry Clay 
introduced a "gag rule" for example in 1841, John C. Calhoun argued that such a rule would 


offend the minority’s "’right to question, examine and discuss those measures which they believe 


in their hearts are inimical to the best interests of the country.’""* The emergence of "rights" per 


se did not apparently occur until firmer party divisions developed and the press of business hit 
against unlimited debate in mid century. 

Facilitating protection of the minority in the nineteenth century Senate was size: the 
Senate’s small membership could accommodate individual members’ participation. The lack of 
strong, regularized party leadership in the Senate through most of the nineteenth century also 
probably helped to maintain minority protections. With the majority party unable to firmly control 
the legislative process through the rules on the floor, senators’ rights to amend and obstruct were 
likely far less often curtailed than they were at the end of the century in the House. Only under 


the increasingly partisan and strong speakers in the late nineteenth century House were House 


"The rule change is discussed in greater detail in a case study below. 
'’Senator John C. Calhoun, 1841, as quoted by Beeman (1968). 
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rules shaped to secure majority control of House business. And only at that time did minority 


party rights per se develop in the House (Binder, 1992). 


These House and Senate differences suggest that while minority rights in the House 
evolved into a cause for the minority party, a similar change did not occur in the evolution of 
Senate minority rights. Rather than become a rallying cry for the opposition, minority rights 
retained a privileged position-- across parties--in Senate procedure. While Speaker Thomas Reed 
in 1890 was identifying the minority’s only right as "the right to draw its pay", Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge (serving in the Republican majority in 1893) admitted that: 

’No minority is ever to blame for obstruction. If the rules permit them to obstruct, 


they are lawfully entitled to use those rules in order to stop a measure which they 
deem injurious. The blame for obstruction rests with the majority...because the 


[party] majority permits it.”’ 
While the House under Reed saw little legitimacy in minority party demands for protection, 
Senator Lodge suggests that at the same time such minority protections were recognized more 
readily in the Senate. Whereas minority party members began to challenge the majority for 
procedural concessions in the House during this time, similar party-based agitation seems 
relatively limited in the Senate around the turn of the century.” At the same time, the dominant 
Republican party under Senator Aldrich in the 1890s was unable to alter Senate procedure to its 
advantage. Despite repeated efforts between 1884 and 1890 by Senator Aldrich and others to 
create a majority cloture procedure, filibusters continued to prevent the Senate from changing its 
rules (Byrd, 1981). In other words, the disparity in party strength after the 1896 realignment (see 


Figure 2) did not get registered into the rules; past rules changes appear to have constrained the 


As quoted by Byrd (1981:3880). 


More detailed research on procedural change in the late 1800s is necessary here in assessing the degree of partisan- 
based pressure for rules changes. 
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majority’s ability to shape the institution to its advantage. 
The apparent non-partisan nature of Senate minority rights survived the party era of 


Aldrichism, and today still appears rooted in Senate procedure. Despite the advent of cloture 


rules, minority rights retain their individualist orientation-- as noted in the 1986 floor speech by 


Senator Weicker above. Germaneness rules apply only in certain policy areas, three-fifths 
supermajorities are still needed to cut off debate, and two-thirds support is still needed to cut 
debate on altering the formal rules. Clearly, there is ambivalence about the degree of 
individualism written into Senate rules: retiring Senator Daniel Evans in 1988, for example, was 
unsure if senators were "’all-powerful or all-powerless’" (Davidson, 1989b:303). Still, even if 
individual protections were not originally perceived as rights per se in the Senate, the concept of 
minority rights in the Senate has currently evolved into an entrenched principle of the institution. 
Evidence: Senate case studies 

Given these differences in how minority rights are conceptualized in each chamber, it is 
not surprising that House-based partisan explanations fit Senate history so poorly. But if the 
Senate did not become a simple majoritarian institution, what are the implications for efforts to 
explain minority rights creation? Here, I turn to brief case studies of each rule change to more 
carefully test party-free propositions of procedural change. 

1806 Elimination of the previous question: 

As noted earlier, the motion to move the previous question was eliminated in 1806. The 
occasion was a general cleaning up of the rules-- paring back those which were seldom used and 
codifying changes that had occurred since 1789. The previous question was a victim of disuse. 
In fact, the motion to drop the rule was adopted by voice vote, and the Annals show no debate 


occurred on the floor (Annals, 9th Congress, 1st session, 1806:163). 


Although its effect was to foster unlimited debate, the intent was not explicitly to create a 


minority right. As noted above, the Senate was apparently small enough and not too encumbered 


by debate to do away with a possible mechanism for closing debate. Indeed, the dominance of the 


Jeffersonian Republicans during that era (see Figure 1) likely meant that there was little perceived 
cost to the majority of eliminating the previous question motion. This is particularly likely given 
the motion’s infrequent use as a means for ending debate. Commonly noted, of course, is that 
this change in the rules set the course for almost unrestrained minority and individual advantages 
under Senate rules for over a century to follow. The 1806 rule change thus provides initial 
evidence for S5: minority rights are created not out of rational or normative design, but simply as 
a mistake or byproduct of other considerations. 

1828 Appealing decisions of the chair: 

The original rules of the Senate gave the presiding officer sole power to judge points of 
order, with no appeal of the decision by members of the Senate. It was unclear, however, 
whether the presiding chair could initiate points of order or whether he could only judge those 
calls to order lodged by one senator against another. As stated in original Rule 16, "When a 
member shall be called to order, he shall sit down, until the President shall have determined 
whether he is in order or not...without debate" (Swanstrom, 1988:317). The distinction between 
initiating and judging calls of order became controversial in 1826 when Vice President Calhoun 
refused to call Senator John Randolph to order, with Calhoun claiming he had no such authority 
under the rules. Infuriating Adams administration supporters in the Senate”', Calhoun’s 
recalcitrance resulted in two important rules changes in 1828. 


The rules changes made explicit the chair’s ability to call senators to order and provided 


*\Randolph was attacking President John Quincy Adams, resulting in charges that Calhoun was using the chair for 
partisan purposes (given his dislike of the administration in which he served). 
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individual senators with the right to appeal almost any ruling of the presiding officer.” Points of 
order quite often questioned the germaneness of debate, and the rules change created a right for 
any individual to challenge the chair’s rulings. If the chair, for example, ruled debate irrelevant 
or an amendment non-germane, any senator could move to overturn the decision. Furthermore, 


given the prominent role of precedents in governing Senate floor politics, a procedure enabling 


any senator to challenge chair rulings becomes a key minority right.” While such an appeal 


would still require majority approval by the full Senate, the right to challenge rulings empowered 
senators regardless of party status.” 

On the Senate floor in 1828, votes were taken on both parts of the proposed rule. On the 
move to restore the chair’s right to call a senator to order, the 30-16 vote split along partisan 
lines, with senators supporting Adams and opposing Calhoun voting in favor of the provision. 
However, on the vote to allow any senator to appeal the chair’s decisions, the provision passed 
44-2 (Beeman, 1968:424). The near unanimous vote can be seen as a Senate effort to reassert 
control over its own proceedings (Beeman, 1968; Bach, 1989), as well as evidence of broad 
bipartisan support for the reform. However, although the rule established a key minority right, it 
was not created explicitly to extend protection to individuals or minorities. Instead, it appears to 
have been a step intended to empower the institution generally-- asserting the prerogatives of the 
Senate with respect to the executive branch. In other words, procedural choices in 1828 do not 
appear to have been driven explicitly by policy preferences. In both the 1806 and 1828 rules 


changes, we thus find evidence for proposition $5: creation of minority rights essentially 


2Only a few of the decisions are not subject to appeal, including recognition decisions under Rule 19 (Bach, 1989). 
See, for example, the discussion below of appeals during the 1975 debate over changes to Rule 22. 
In the 1980s, the Senate toughened the appeal process for waivers of budget act provisions, requiring two-thirds of the 


Senate to set aside rulings of the chair. For more detailed discussion of Senate compliance with its own rules, see Bach 
(1989). 


inadvertently. 
1917 Rule 22 and two-thirds cloture: 
Even if senators did not intend to directly protect and ensure the rights of individuals on 


the floor, the rules changes of 1806 and 1828 were extraordinarily successfui in doing so. Unable 


to create a cloture provision to stem debate that the rules changes had helped foster, nineteenth 


and early twentieth century senators increasingly faced a situation where the majority was unable 
to control the agenda. Although, as noted by Oppenheimer (1985), majorities did not consistently 
face real time constraints until the 1960s, majorities were frequently frustrated by filibusters 
throughout the period. Although the majority party under Aldrich in the 1890s reached its highest 
level ever in party strength (see Figure 2), the majority party was still unable to change the rules 
to suppress minority rights to obstruct. Not until prodded by President Woodrow Wilson in 1917 
before the entry of the U.S. into World War I was the majority party able to successfully change 
Senate debate rules. Refusing to call a special session to take emergency war steps until the 
Senate changed its rules, Wilson is generally credited with fostering a public clamor in favor of 
changes in Senate rules (Byrd, 1981:3881). 

Passed 76-3, Rule 22 created a cloture provision which allowed 
two-thirds of the senators present and voting to cut off debate. The two-thirds provision was 
apparently the result of compromise between a tougher cloture rule and a majority cloture 
provision. In fact, forty senators reportedly favored majority cloture, but were bound by their 
agreement with the majority leadership to vote for a two-thirds rule (Congressional Record, March 
10, 1949:2145). Thus, when an amendment was offered during floor debate to change the two- 
thirds threshold to a majority vote, it was denounced as a breach of faith (CQ, 1982:245). 


Although the rule change was clearly a step away from unlimited rights of debate, the cloture 
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provision retained considerable debate rights for senators.% Those in favor of limiting debate 


seem mostly driven by frustration with the eleven senators obstructing the president’s war 
emergency policy agenda. All three opponents of cloture focused their speeches largely on the 
principles of preserving rights of the minority, but one of them (Illinois Senator Lawrence 
Sherman) had been a supporter of Wilson’s armed ship bill that sparked the rules change in 1917. 
The 1917 rule change in effect both suppressed and extended minority rights. Although 
external presidential pressures apparently helped the Senate overcome collective action obstacles of 
reforming itself, internal resilience preserved a large sphere of minority rights. The need for 
large, bipartisan majorities for substantial procedural reform almost ensures that extension and 
retracting of rights will be coupled. As noted earlier, large majorities are required because of 
existing rules which perpetuate the power of minorities. However, that same institutional legacy 
also appears to limit the extent of reforms possible. The 1917 rule change suggests that without 
extending minority protections, minority suppression-- however small-- is impossible. Unlike the 
House, where small cohesive majorities can suppress rights without offering concessions to 
minorities, the Senate-- even at times when its institutional stature is threatened-- remains 
constrained by the need for minority support. The relatively weak status of the minority party in 
Figure 2 when rights are created masks the degree of institutional power minority members hold, 
suggesting again that proposition S1 fails to predict the timing of rights creation. Instead, the 
1917 provides evidence for proposition $3: minority rights are the outcome of strategic calculation 
by Senate majorities. Rights, that is, are protected and extended to buy bipartisan support for a 
rules change curtailing minority rights. Both the final roll call vote and evidence of a compromise 


package help support the party-free proposition. 


Indeed, during the rule’s first forty-four years, only 23 cloture votes were taken and only 4 were successful 
(Oppenheimer, 1985:398). 
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1949 Revision of Rule 22: 

The changes to Rule 22 in March 1949 show more clearly the coupling of minority rights 
extension and suppression. Finding that Rule 22 loopholes were enabling southern Democrats to 
preempt the Senate from considering civil rights bills on the floor, Democratic administration 


leaders in the Senate pushed for revisions to the cloture rule. Specifically, the loopholes exploited 


by southern conservatives allowed unlimited debate on motions to proceed to consideration of bills 


and to amend the Senate Journal. The loopholes, moreover, were bolstered by several rulings 
which had rendered cloture inoperable on such motions. As diagnosed by Senator Claude Pepper, 


the Senate had been denied its "’power to legislate....Is it an unreasonable demand of the majority 
that they have a right to fix the Senate calendar?’" (Congressional Record, March 10, 1949:2128). 
Debate, charged another, had "become merely obstructionist, dilatory... value-less’" 
(Congressional Record March 10, 1949:2139). 

The Rules Committee weighed several proposals to tighten the cloture provisions-- 
including proposals to plug the loopholes, as well as to allow the cut off of debate by majority 
vote. But the version brought to the floor with support of the Democratic and Republican 
leadership simply closed the loopholes. However, faced with a filibuster by southern Democrats 
and with reports that President Truman actually preferred a majority cloture rule, Republican 
support for the rules change collapsed. Furthermore, an appeal of the presiding officer’s ruling 
that cloture could be applied to the motion to proceed to the rules change was sustained, over the 
objections of the Democratic majority leader Scott Lucas. When it appeared that rules change 
supporters would sit out the filibuster, negotiation of a compromise began. 


That compromise still closed the loopholes, but opened another. Specifically, it conceded 


to southern Democrats and Republicans an increase in the cloture requirement to two-thirds of the 
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full Senate membership, as well as an explicit ban on attempting cloture on motions to bring up a 


resolution changing the rules. While some considered the compromise "’a tremendous advance, 
the greatest advance in this field that has been made in the Senate during its whole history,’" 
(Congressional Record, March 16, 1949, 2583), Senate majority leader Scott Lucas demurred, 
withdrawing his support for the rule change: 

’The Senate will be forever denied the right to consider a petition for cloture in 

connection with an amendment to any rule of the Senate....We are tightening the 

rules to the point where no rule, in my opinion, will ever be changed again, as a 

result of what we are proposing to do’ (Congressional Record March 16, 

1949:2582-3). 


The compromise amendment passed 62-23, with 34 Republicans joining 29 Democrats, 19 of 


whom were southerners (Congressional Quarterly Almanac 1949:587). Even with the majority 


party considerably stronger than the minority, as seen in Figure 2, minority rights extension was 
the price extracted for an effort to enhance majority control of the agenda. Again, rights 
extension and retraction are coupled as predicted in S3. 

It is interesting to note here that subsequent changes to Rule 22 in 1959 appear to have 
been enacted without concessions to the minority. Fending off stronger reform proposals of 
liberal party members, Senate majority leader Lyndon Johnson carried through a rules change that 
returned the cloture threshold to two-thirds of those voting, and made proposals to proceed to 
rules changes subject to cloture. Closing the loopholes opened ten years earlier, the package was 
passed 72-22. While it is difficult to determine definitively why no concessions appear to have 
been extracted by southern Democrats, Figure 2 does show that strength of the Democratic 
majority considerably exceeded that of the minority. Although earlier rules changes appear to 
have increased the size of the party advantage needed to overcome minority obstruction, the 1959 


cloture changes suggest that sufficiently strong majorities-- with the support of the majority party 


leader-- can still suppress minorities in the Senate. 
1967/1970 Congressional reform: 

The politics of legislative reform in 1970 offers a different configuration of minority rights 
extension. The intent of the reform package as portrayed on the Senate floor was clearly to 
enhance the legislative and budgetary capacity of Congress with respect to an assertive executive. 
As argued by Senator Mike Monroney when the package first came to the Senate floor in 1967: 
"’Are we still a viable, creative legislative force or are we, as our detractors contend, mere 
ornamental trappings to legitimize the legislative program of an increasingly powerful Federal 
Government?’" (Congressional Record, January 25, 1967, pXXXX). The answer in the Senate, 
as encapsulated in a reform package passed in 1967 and re-passed and enacted in 1970, was 
largely to streamline and rationalize committee procedures to help the Senate cope with its 
increasingly complex workload. 

Although designed to make Congress more efficient and better informed, the provisions 
applicable to the Senate to a large extent benefitted minority members-- as well as individual 
senators more generally. Committee members were guaranteed three days to file supplemental, 
minority or additional views; a three day layover of a committee report was required before a bill 
could be considered on the floor; minority committee members were guaranteed the right to call 
witnesses on at least one day of hearings on a matter; minority committee members were 
guaranteed one-third of the increase in committee staff; and conference report debate time was to 
be divided equally between majority and minority, rather than controlled by committee leaders. 


Efforts to ban proxy voting in committee were watered down considerably in both 1967 and 1970. 


Not only were a good number of provisions aimed at extending minority participation at the 


committee level, but several of the provisions were accepted during floor debate as amendments 
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by southern Democratic senators Long and Herman Talmadge (Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
1967:514). 

Strikingly, although the Senate originally passed the reform bill in 1967 by a vote of 75-9, 
House liberals were unable to push through the bill until 1970, as the bill was progressively 
blocked by committee chairs, the Rules Committee, and Speaker John McCormick. The major 


criticism lodged against the Senate bill by senior House Democrats was that it would force the 


majority to relinquish too much power to the minority (CQ Almanac, 1967:507). Because the 


Senate provisions appeared less threatening to Senate committee chairmen than they did to House 
chairs, the package was considerably easier to pass in the Senate. First, limits on subcommittee 
chairmanships and committee memberships were loosened by grandfather clauses, and, as noted 
by Sinclair (1989:48), often ignored. Second, it seems reasonable to suggest that opening up 
committee procedures and conference decisions more widely to rank and file majority and 
minority members reduced the potential for future obstructive floor tactics. Enhancing 
participation in the Senate in 1970, in other words, likely cost less than trying to suppress 
participation later. Unlike the House where minority rights extension appeared costly to 
committee chairs, the relative costs and benefits in the Senate were significantly different. 

The 1967 and 1970 votes to create minority rights in the Senate thus appear to have 
entailed different political calculations than such extensions did in the House. To a large extent, 
minority rights in the House package were extended as sweeteners to secure the support of rank 
and file minority members (Davidson and Oleszek, 1977). With fewer floor rights for the 
minority and tighter committee control by the majority in the House, minority members had to 
rely largely on concessions from the majority Democrats. In contrast, Democratic senators stood 


to benefit as much as minority Republicans from similar extensions of procedural rights in the 
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Senate. Thus, the propositions outlined above fail to capture the dynamics of Senate reform in 
this case. Perhaps under unified government and the passing of civil rights legislation a few years 
earlier, the majority party had less of an incentive or need to pursue stronger rights suppression to 
accompany rights extension in those years. 

1975 Further revision of Rule 22: 

Changes to Rule 22’s cloture provisions in March 1975 bring us back to a pattern of rights 
extension and suppression. Clearly, the rule change reducing from two-thirds voting to three- 
fifths of the entire Senate required for cloture made it easier to suppress minority expression. 
Indeed, Congressional Quarterly Almanac in 1975 predicted-- however premature-- that "it seemed 
unlikely that the filibuster would ever again assume the importance it had in previous years" 
(1975:35). Most of the civil rights agenda of the 1960s was no longer salient on the floor, 
although liberal senators had found the filibuster critical in fighting President Nixon on several 
issues in the early 1970s-- for example, the nomination of William Rehnquist to the Supreme 
Court, funding for the Vietnam War and antibusing legislation (1975:36). However, reform 
minded senators still sought to reduce the power of the filibuster, and the circumstances under 
which the three-fifths cloture rule passed suggest that the change was secured only by extending 
concessions to conservative opponents. 

Although liberal Democrats had been advocating a majority cloture rule for years, the 
proposal which cloture reformers brought to the Senate floor called for a threshold of three-fifths 
present and voting to cut off debate. Eventually, a compromise of three-fifths of the membership- 


- or 60 votes-- was proposed by Senator Long, apparently seeing this as a small concession to 


liberal Democrats.”* In addition, Long and other opponents of revising Rule 22 succeeded in 


°Of the 79 cloture votes between 1960 and 1975, only 28 percent recorded at least 60 senators voting to end debate (CQ 
Almanac 1975:35). 
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maintaining the two-thirds voting threshold for invoking cloture on proposals to change the rules. 
Moreover, opponents of loosening the cloture mark thought they had won a greater battle, 

succeeding in the course of debate to reverse-- or at least to counter-- a ruling on the Senate’s 

ability to change its rules by majority vote. Indeed, observers have argued that the final changes 


to Rule 22 were the price that conservatives decided to pay to get the ruling reversed 


(Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1975:38). The decision in question was a ruling by Vice 


President Nelson Rockefeller that the Senate could cut off debate on a rules change by a simple 
majority rather than a two-thirds majority. The ruling in effect agreed with liberal Democrats 
who had been arguing since 1953 that the Senate could and should operate under general 
parliamentary procedure at the start of every new Congress. Such an interpretation would mean 
that Senate rules-- in particular, the cloture provisions of Rule 22-- did not apply until adopted or 
amended by the new Congress. 

Although points of order raised by Senate majority leader Mike Mansfield in February 
against the Rockefeller ruling were tabled twice (by votes of 51-42 and 46-43), several senators 
switched their position on a vote to reconsider the Mansfield point of order after it was apparent 
that a three-fifths cloture compromise was likely. Most of those senators indicated that they 
changed their position to make sure that the compromise cloture rule could be enacted 
(Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1975:38). Debate was then ended by two cloture votes 73-21, 
and the rules change passed 56-27. 

It is not clear how well either side anticipated the extent to which minority rights were 
actually fostered and protected by the rule change. The advent of post-cloture filibusters by 
Senator James Allen in 1976 does not appear to have been foreseen. To a certain extent, then, the 


minority’s ability to exploit legislative business was inadvertent. However, strategic concessions 
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to Long and other conservative Democrats clearly drove the shape of the 1975 rules changes and 


were necessary for the majority to assemble a large enough coalition to invoke cloture. Again, the 
historical record provides evidence for proposition S3. 
1979 Rule 22 and post-cloture filibusters: 

Revision of Rule 22 in 1979 largely shows the majority suppressing a minority penchant 
for post-cloture filibusters. That change, adopted 78-16, made all time spent on quorum calls, 
roll-call votes and other parliamentary procedures subject to an existing 100 post-cloture debate 
limit. However, the change to Rule 22 was only one part of a more extensive package that 
majority leader Robert Byrd had tried to bring to the floor. Byrd had originally proposed a slew 
of pre-cloture changes-- including provisions to allow only thirty minutes of debate on motions to 
proceed and to impose amendment germaneness requirements by a three-fifths vote. Unable to 
end debate on his package, Byrd agreed to bring only the post-cloture provisions to the floor 
(Congressional Quarterly, 1979:594), promising not to try to push through other rules changes by 
majority vote. 

While the final package limited post-cloture obstruction by a minority, the changes to Rule 
22 still extended minority and individual rights on the floor. For example, no senator could call 
up more than two amendments until every senator had a chance to call up an amendment, and 
each senator was guaranteed ten minutes on the floor even if the 100 hour limit expired. In 
addition, the floor deleted a Byrd proposal, 92-2, which would have allowed 60 senators to vote to 
reduce the debate cap to 30 hours. These provisions clearly extended concessions to majority and 
minority members, and were among the costs that Byrd and supporters bore to retract certain 
other minority rights. The costs of suppressing minority rights again appear to entail the price of 


extending other prerogatives further as under proposition $3: rights are created as a rational 
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calculation to buy bipartisan support for other rules changes curtailing minority rights. 
1986 Television and revisions to Rule 22: 

True to the pattern seen so far, efforts in 1986 to secure stronger majority control over 
floor procedure came at a price of concessions to determined minorities. However, the 
concessions did not result in formal rules changes. Instead, proponents of suppressing the right to 
offer non-germane amendments backed off from stringent germaneness requirements, settling for a 
reduction in the post-cloture cap to thirty hours of debate. As detailed by Richard Fenno (1989), 
the rule change was linked to consideration and passage of rules opening the Senate to television 
cameras. While the 1986 change did not create a new minority right, its protection of minority 
rights again shows the coupling of efforts to both restrain and protect minorities on the Senate 
floor. 

What is particularly striking about the debate on limiting non-germane amendments is its 


focus on institutional concerns. Unlike the earlier debates of proposed cloture reform, the focus is 


not on streamlining the Senate to pass a specific policy agenda. Where senators in 1949 and 1959 


fought to limit debate to pursue civil rights legislation, the focus of the principals in 1986 seems 
largely to revolve on the quality of deliberation in the Senate. As argued by Fenno, 

as for [senators’] interpretations of what "deliberative means" and their 

prescriptions for what "deliberative" should mean, they differ. And these 

differences get expressed, at more concrete levels, in different preferences with 

regard to deliberative places and deliberative procedures (Fenno, 1989:346). 
The 1986 debate suggests that procedural choices in the Senate are not necessarily the result of 
policy preferences. In effect, the debate was about what individualism in the Senate means. 
Given senators’ inability to reach a consensus on the limits of minority rights, it is not surprising 


that efforts to constrain individual and minority rights are characteristically coupled with proposals 


to extend them even further. 
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Discussion 


The quantitative and qualitative evidence presented here is intended as a first test of 


propositions explaining the creation of minority rights in the Senate. The initial analysis finds 


little support for strictly partisan-based theories of procedural change for the Senate. Little 
evidence supporting proposition $1, predicting that minority rights are created when majority and 
minority parties are of commensurate strength, was found. In contrast, over half of the nine 
instances of rights creation appeared to have followed the scenario under S3: the creation of 
minority rights is a strategic move intended to buy bipartisan support for a larger package 
curtailing other minority rights. Still, the two earliest instances of rights creation suggest that S5 
is still helpful to explain procedural change. That is, minority rights on occasion are simply the 
inadvertent byproduct of other procedural intentions: rights are created as a mistake. Although the 
rights of the minority in the Senate do appear to retain some normative weight (S6), there is little 
evidence that such normative considerations by themselves can account for the periodic extensions 
of minority rights.”’ 

The analysis so far suggests, at a minimum, that the politics of Senate procedural change 
look little like their counterpart in the House. Although Brady, Brody and Epstein (1989) and 
Dion (1991) argue that similar partisan dynamics underlie some types of institutional change in the 
two chambers, rules changes extending Senate minority rights cannot be explained by House-based 
partisan theories of procedural change. First, weak majority coalitions and strong minority 
coalitions do not appear central to the story of minority rights creation in the Senate. Second, the 
majority of rights extensions appear to occur under conditions of low inter-party conflict and large 


bipartisan support. Finally, arguably the most critical instances of minority rights creation appear 


*Indeed, as argued by Smith (1993:22) in a study of larger Senate reforms, "The Senate’s rules are more the product of 
happenstance and sheer political muscle than a commitment to genuine deliberation." 
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to have occurred almost haphazardly, as seen in 1806 and 1828. 

To fully test all six propositions, more quantitative measures and further historical work 
are needed. First, we need to assess time series of electoral margins (S2), policy coalition 
stability and dimensionality of the issue agenda (S4). Second, we need a better collection of data 
on rules changes. Although minority rights suppression and creation largeiy appear to be coupled, 
we need to assess the complete set of instances of rights suppression to fully test that proposition. 


Towards a theory of Senate procedural change 


It is not easy to test a theory of Senate procedural change. First, there are only a handful 


of formal rules changes to study. Second, although several key rights-- lack of germaneness rules 
and high thresholds to invoke cloture on policy and procedural change-- structure the legislative 
process, much of Senate legislative action is anchored by precedents and unanimous consent. 
Third, as noted by Sinclair (1989), any study of institutional change in the Senate has to look as 
well at changing norms. Indeed, much of the burst in individualism in recent decades appears to 
have been driven by cracks in norms of restraint and deference, rather than by extensions of 
formal minority rights. As noted by one senator, "’It all depends on the exercise of good faith. 
Our rules presume that the members will honor the responsibilities and traditions of the Senate, 
and not use them for selfish individual purposes’" (Ehrenhalt, 1982:2182). 

Still, this paper suggests broad contours of what a theory or theories of Senate procedural 
change might look like. The dynamics of Senate rules changes show that the Senate does not 
respond to simple majority partisan pressures. In fact, as argued here it is not clear that 
differences in partisan strength are relevant in the Senate, at least on the question of minority 
rights extension. While it may be that different types of rules changes benefiting the minority 


occur under different partisan conditions, party-based measures thus far have no predictive power 
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to explain minority rights creation. A party-free theoretical perspective appears far more robust 
than simple partisan expectations. 

A move away from partisan explanations is particularly relevant for the Senate because the 
policy coalitions assembled by Senate party leaders have rarely been exciusively partisan. What is 
not clear, however, is how strongly rules changes are driven by policy preferences of the 
supporting coalitions. A full test of proposition S4 here would help determine the relationship of 
policy and procedural choices, since the proposition is based on an assumption that the value of 
minority rights changes with the stability of policy coalitions. That is, we need to determine 
whether senators more likely to challenge policy majorities are also more likely to fight to protect 
or extend minority rights. 

Any theory of Senate procedural change should also account for the impact of external 
demands on Senate development. In several of the case studies, it appears that the Senate’s 
response to the executive branch has helped to shape its procedural choices. Certainly the right to 
appeal the presiding officer in 1828 and the creation of cloture in 1917 were driven in large part 
by threats to the Senate by the president. Changes to Rule 22 in 1949, as well as legislative 
reform in 1967 and 1970, suggest again that the Senate at times reforms its practices in response 
to external demands. 

Explaining the evolution of minority rights in the Senate will ultimately help shape a 
broader theoretical perspective on Senate change and a robust theory of legislative institutions. 
While this paper is only a first step towards an empirical theory of institutional change, its 


findings suggest that relying on House-based theoretical perspectives will only limit the scope of 


such theory. In particular, I have argued that our growing understanding of procedural choices in 


the House as the outcome of partisan conflict fails to explain the evolution of the Senate’s modern 
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character. Nor is the protection of minority rights simply inherent in the origins of the Senate. 


Instead, minority rights have at times been created inadvertently and at other times been the 


byproduct of large and strategic majorities intent on curtailing minority rights in other ways. 


Further study of the evolution of Senate minority rights should help to elaborate and test a more 
complete theoretical framework to explain the choice of unique legislative arrangements in the 


Senate. 
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Congress 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Senate minority rights creation 


proposition 


rule change 


S5 


Motion to move the previous question eliminated 


S5 


Any member allowed to appeal decisions of 
presiding officer 


S3 


Two-thirds of the Senate present and voting required 
to invoke cloture; no cloture on motions to proceed 


Two-thirds of entire Senate membership required to 
invoke cloture; cloture added for motions to proceed; 
no cloture permitted on motions to proceed to 
consideration of rules changes 


First Senate passage of legislative reorganization bill: 
increases in minority staffing; guarantee of increased 
minority funding; three-day layover of committee 
reports; minority right to call witnesses at hearings; 
minority views protected in committee reports; 
division of debate time between majority and 
minority leaders on conference reports 


Passage of Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970; 
see 1967 description of package 


three-fifths of the entire Senate membership required 
to invoke cloture (compromise position); 100 hour 
cap does not apply to certain procedural motions and 
delays 


100 hour post-cloture debate cap; each senator 
entitled to bring up one amendment before any 
senator introduces two; guarantee of ten minutes per 
senator if debate cap reached before all senators have 
opportunity to speak on floor 


compromises on germaneness restrictions associated 
with rules changes and Senate television 


year 
34 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of House and Senate partisan measures 


no right created 
minority right created 


difference of means p value 


1House data excludes 1822 case. 


no right created 


minority right created 


difference in means p value 


Mean party size’ 
(in percent seats held by majority) 


House 
62% 
55% 


.013 


Mean party strength difference 
(strength = Rice cohesion x % seats) 
House 
13.5 
5.06 


.033 


Senate 


63% 


60% 


.563 


Senate 


11.27 


11.32 


.987 
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FIGURE 1: Minority rights creation (with respect to party size) 
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FIGURE 2: Minority rights and party strength (size x cohesion) 
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FIGURE 3 


Senate voting trends 
1877-1990 
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ABSTRACT 


Evidence trom multiple experiments and replications with different populations, under 
different political conditions, clearly demonstrates that the distribution of political party 
identification will generally be the same, regardless of whether one uses the Gallup or 
Michigan SRC form of the question. The evidence also shows that the Gallup form of the 
question is no more responsive than the Michigan SRC form to short-term political forces--in 
fact, probably less responsive--contrary to conclusions reached by Abramson and Ostrom 
(1993). Furthermore, the authors provide several plausible, rival hypotheses to account for 
the conflicting results of these independent investigations: a greater random error component 
in the Gallup form, contrast and panel conditioning effects in the Abramson-Ostrom studies, 
and the possibility of a confirmatory experimenter effect. 
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QUESTION FORM AND CONTEXT EFFECTS 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF PARTISANSHIP 


The Question of Comparability 


Political party identification has become probably the most widely used theoretical 
construct in the literature on American political behavior.' Though its measurement dates 
back to at least the early days of public opinion polling in the 1930s, and even a bit before 
that, it was not until the 1950s that it became established at the Michigan Survey Research 
Center (SRC) as THE intervening variable in the study of the American voter.* While it has 
become a well-established staple in the empirical study of American politics, various 
investigators have raised questions from time to time about the dimensionality, measurement, 
and meaning of party identification.’ More recently, political scientists and public opinion 
pollsters alike have also raised significant doubts about the comparability of the two most 
widely used measures of partisanship in the literature: (1) the Gallup form of the question 
which reads, "In politics, as of today, do you consider yourself a Republican, a Democrat, 
or an Independent?" , and the Michigan SRC form which reads, "Generally speaking, do you 
usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 
(Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1992, 1993; Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith, 1992; MacKuen, 
et al., 1992; Kagay, 1991; Kohut, 1991; see also the anticipation of this controversy by 
Converse and Pierce, 1985). 

The Gallup form of the question, it is typically argued, is more responsive to the 
effects of short-term economic and political forces because it focuses the respondent’s 
attention on how he or she feels about the two political parties "as of today," whereas the 
Michigan form is said to elicit more of the respondent’s long-term loyalty to one of the two 
parties with its emphasis on how he or she "generally" and “usually” thinks of him- or 
herself. It is claimed, therefore, that any significant difference between the marginal 
distributions of party identification produced by these two question forms at any one point in 
time, in the variability of responses to these two forms over time, or in their intercorrelations 
with various short-term indicators, such as presidential approval, consumer sentiment, and 
voting preferences, results from the difference in time horizon created by these alternative 
wordings of the question (Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1992, 1993; see also Borrelli, 
Lockerbie, and Niemi, 1987; Fine, 1992). 


The Macropartisanship Controversy 


This ongoing argument about the time frame in the wording of these two versions of 
the party identification question lies at the heart of the recent controversy about whether the 
revisionist findings on macropartisanship reported by MacKuen, Erickson, and Stimson 
(1989) can only be generalized to the Gallup, and not to the Michigan, form of the question 
(Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1992, 1993). In their most recent response, MacKuen, 
Erickson, and Stimson (1992) maintain that their findings are not an artifact of the wording 
of the question used by Gallup, whereas Abramson and Ostrom (1992, 1993) adhere to the 
view that the bulk of the evidence supports their position that the wording of the question 
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of the question used by Galiup, whereas Abramson and Ostrom (1992, 1993) adhere to the 
view that the bulk of the evidence supports their position that the wording of the question 

does make a significant and substantial difference in the conclusions one reaches about the 
changes, causes, and consequences of macropartisanship in the American electorate. 

Until fairly recently, all of the evidence in this debate had come from non- 
experimental observations of how the Gallup and Michigan measures of partisanship have 
fluctuated over time in response to such political indicators as presidential approval and to 
such economic barometers as consumer confidence. It soon became obvious to everyone 
involved in this controversy, however, that there was a critical need to test the question 
wording artifact hypothesis, advanced by Abramson and Ostrom (1991, 1992), by 
comparing the Gallup and Michigan forms of the party identification question in a controlled 
experiment, using the same mode of interviewing within a single organization to rule out 
mode-of-interviewing effects and "house effects," respectively (see Hugick, 1991 on mode- 
of-interviewing effects at Gallup, and Smith, 1978 on “house effects"). And to make sure 
we were all interpreting more than just noise, the findings--significant or not--needed be 
replicated under different political conditions and preferably with different populations. 


Experiments and Replications 


In April of 1991 we began a series of such experiments and replications, carried out 
as part of our ongoing Ohio Poll and Greater Cincinnati Survey, all of which were conducted 
by computer-aided, random-digit-dialed telephone interviews at the University of Cincinnati’s 
Institute for Policy Research.* In a previous paper we presented the initial results from the 
first seven experiments we did (Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith, 1992). Today, we will 
report the results of eight additional replications, a total of fifteen experiments altogether, 
seven of which were done either during, or immediately after, the 1992 presidential election 
campaign. 

In the meantime we have become aware of a similar set of experiments begun by 
Abramson and Ostrom (1992, 1993) in March of 1992 in a series of surveys conducted in the 
state of Michigan. As they are also well aware of our experiments and previous results we 
have incorporated a critique of their findings and interpretations into our analysis. Pitting 
one set of results against another in the spirit of scientific exchange should be of benefit not 
only to the participants and spectators in this particular methodological controversy, but also 
to the intellectual growth of an "experimental political science" that Kinder and Palfrey 
(1993) have called for elsewhere. 


Hypotheses 


If the artifact, or time horizon hypothesis, as we prefer to call it, is correct, we 
should find not only a significant difference between the marginal distributions of responses 
to the Gallup and Michigan forms of the question at any one point in time, but also a 
significant variation in the degree to which each measure of partisanship correlates with a 
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respondent's current political and economic attitudes on theoretically related, short-term 
indicators. If, as is argued (see Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, 1992, 1993; Kagay, 1991; 
Kohut, 1991), the Gallup form of the question is more sensitive to current events because of 
its shortened time horizon ("as of today"), then we should expect to find that responses to it 
are more highly and significantly correlated with responses to questions about approval of the 
president’s performance; with questions about the respondent’s confidence in the economy 
(consumer confidence); and with questions about his or her current preferences for candidates 
for various political offices, as well as with other short-term political evaluations, than are 
responses to the Michigan form of the question with its extended time horizon of "generally" 
and "usually." As we will show, that is not what we find. We will also present some 
plausible rival hypotheses to account for what may seem to be inexplicable differences in the 
empirical evidence and explanations generated by Abramson and Ostrom (1993) in their 
experiments and those produced by our investigations. Rarely, if ever, do we have the 
opportunity to examine such a profusion of experimental evidence on an issue of such 
fundamental importance to the discipline as the measurement of political party identification. 
Let us look now at what the evidence tells us. 


Findings 


Effects on Marginal Distributions 
The results in table 1 tell us that the wording of the party identification question made 


little or no difference in the distribution of responses. In fourteen of the fifteen experiments 
we conducted the difference was not statistically significant. The one exception that occurred 
in the Greater Cincinnati Survey of November-December, 1991, is probably best regarded as 
due to chance since the rather odd pattern it produced--more Independents with the Gallup 
form and both more Democrats and Republicans with the Michigan form--does not appear 
consistently in the other fourteen experiments. Indeed, finding a statistically significant 
difference in one out of fifteen experiments is just about what would be expected by chance. 
Furthermore, this repeated finding of insignificant differences at different times, under 
different political conditions, and in three different populations--the state, the metropolitan 
area, and the central city--each of which has a somewhat distinct partisan coloration (the city, 
itself, tends to be Democratic; the metro area, as a whole, more Republican; and the state, 
more evenly balanced) underscores the value of replication in this controversy, in particular, 
and in social science research more generally (see Neuliep, 1991). For it is not hard to 
imagine how a single survey with a large enough sample might generate a statistically 
significant difference, as in the one instance we observed, only to evaporate like "cold 
fusion" in the next independent replication (cf. Schuman and Presser, 1981, pp. 317-323). 
Abramson and Ostrom (1993) have also found that the wording of the party 
identification question generally produces no significant difference in the aggregate 
distribution of responses. In only one of their six experimental comparisons did they find a 
difference that was statistically significant at the .05 level. (see Green and Schickler, 
forthcoming, for another replication of this result with multiple measures of party 
identification within the same survey.) So on this point at least there appears to be 
substantial evidence and agreement among us that the wording of this question, in either the 
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Gallup form or the Michigan SRC form, will generally make little or no difference in the 
conclusion a researcher would draw about the aggregate distribution of political party 
identification. That much seems settled. 


Responsiveness to Short-Term Forces in the 1992 Campaign 

Abramson and Ostrom (1993) have also argued, however, that despite this absence of 
aggregate differences, the Gallup measure is more responsive than the Michigan SRC 
measure to short-term forces, such as changes in presidential approval, particularly during 
the 1992 presidential election campaign. To begin with, they hypothesize that, because of 
George Bush’s relatively low approval ratings during the campaign--a situation they believe 
makes the political context much more volatile than normal--the percentage identifying with 
the Republican party would tend to be higher with the Michigan SRC form, which 
supposedly taps more of the long-term component of partisanship, than with the Gallup form 
which should be more responsive to the short-term decline in Bush’s popularity. Support for 
the Democratic party, they predict, should be about the same with either form as they believe 
it should be mostly unaffected by Bush’s low approval ratings. Finally, they speculate that 
because the Gallup form is more responsive to short-term political forces, it might be 
expected to produce more Independents, especially in a year in which there was a strong 
independent candidacy in the form of Ross Perot, not to mention other factors leading many 
voters to rethink their partisanship in such a volatile political year. 

In support of their hypothesis Abramson and Ostrom (1993) report that more 
Republicans were found with the Michigan SRC form than with the Gallup form, in all six of 
their surveys, with the differences varying from 1.1% to 6.6%. The percentage difference in 
Democratic identifiers, as predicted, was quite small, with the largest difference between 
forms being 1.3%. Furthermore, in five of the six surveys, the Gallup form produced more 
Independents, with the differences varying from 2.5% to 6.8%. Though none of these 
differences were statistically significant, as they acknowledge, they were all in the predicted 
direction. 

The relevant question here is how well did these predictions replicate elsewhere 
during that same election campaign? We have evidence from four Ohio polls conducted 
between March and November of 1992, from two 1992 Greater Cincinnati Surveys, one of 
which was conducted shortly after the election, and one City of Cincinnati survey conducted 
in June of 1992 (see table 1). Looking first at the Ohio polls, we find in March of 1992, 
just a week or so after Abramson and Ostrom completed their survey in the state of 
Michigan, that the percentage of Republican identifiers in our Ohio Poll was higher with the 
Gallup form and not, as they would predict, with the Michigan form (difference = 1.7%). 
In both the September and mid-October Ohio polls, the percentage of Republican identifiers 
was higher with the Michigan form (difference = 1.7% and 6.8%, respectively), as 
predicted, but in the final pre-election Ohio poll (Oct. 28 - Nov. 1) of likely voters, the 
percentage of Republican identifiers was slightly higher with the Gallup form (difference = 
0.3%). 

The pattern during the election campaign looks much the same in the Cincinnati 
surveys. In the June 1992 Greater Cincinnati Survey the percentage of Republican identifiers 


was higher with the Gallup form and not, as would be predicted once more, with the 
Michigan form (difference = 1.3%). But in the City of Cincinnati survey done just a few 
weeks before that (May 27 - June 23), the percentage of Republican identifiers was higher, 
as predicted, with the Michigan form (difference = 3.1%). Finally, in the post-election 
Greater Cincinnati Survey (Nov. 20 - Dec. 14), at a time when the Democratic triumph of 
Bill Clinton was still fresh in the minds of voters and when that critical short-term barometer 
of the public mood, consumer confidence, was rising on the tailwinds of the Democratic 
victory, the percentage of Republican identifiers was higher, not as would be predicted, with 
the Michigan form, but rather with the Gallup form (difference = 2.7%). And so the story 
goes: in 4 of the same 7 surveys that show no significant aggregate differences between the 
two question forms (just as in the state of Michigan surveys) the percentage of Republican 
identifiers is higher with the Gallup form, but in the other three survey it is higher with the 
Michigan form. And so too does the percentage of Democratic and Independent identifiers 
in these same seven surveys fluctuate back and forth--higher on one form, then higher on the 
other (see table 1). This makes it all just as hard to distinguish from what we would expect 
to find by chance as the insignificant differences we see in fourteen of the fifteen experiments 
in table 1, and in five of the six experiments reported by Abramson and Ostrom (1993). The 
data are clearly telling us that there is not much going on beyond random fluctuation. 


Variations in Macropartisanship 

The results for the macropartisanship indicator developed by MacKuen, Erikson, and 
Stimson (1989) tell much the same story. Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1993) hypothesis 
predicts that the macropartisanship score (the percentage of major party identifiers who are 
Democrats) should be consistently more Democratic with the Gallup form than with the 
Michigan form, as the former question should be more responsive to the volatile political 
context associated with the low approval ratings for President Bush during the campaign. 
Indeed, the data from five of their six election campaign surveys shows the ratio of 
Democrats to Republicans to be higher, as predicted, with the Gallup form. But once again 
the data from our Ohio studies fails to find this consistent evidence for their hypothesis (see 
table 2). In two of the four Ohio polls done during the 1992 election campaign the 
macropartisanship score was higher on the Michigan form, but in the other two polls it was 
higher on the Gallup form. In both the June and November-December (post-election) 1992 
Greater Cincinnati Surveys the macropartisanship score was higher on the Michigan form, 
but in the City of Cincinnati survey in late May and early June of 1992, it was slightly 
higher on the Gallup form. So once more we find a familiar random rocking back-and-forth 
between the two forms of the questions: now somewhat higher with the Gallup form, then 
somewhat higher with the Michigan form, and so forth and so on. 

Table 2 also shows some variation over time in the macropartisanship scores observed 
in our eight Ohio polls, alongside the trend in presidential approval from the same polls. As 
Abramson and Ostrom (1993) have carefully pointed out, our April 1991 Ohio poll, which 
was conducted at a time when presidential approval was near an all-time high shortly after 
the Persian Gulf War and when Republicanism was surging in the national Gallup polls, the 
macropartisanship score (percent Democrat) was, as would be predicted, noticeably higher on 


the Michigan form (thus showing an aggregate difference between forms in response to a 
major short-term force). In October of 1991 presidential approval, as measured in both the 
Ohio and national polls, had dropped considerably (-14.6% in Ohio) and, as Abramson and 
Ostrom would predict once again, the percentage of Democratic identifiers is now higher on 
the more responsive Gallup form and moves down correspondingly on the Michigan form. 
By March of 1992 presidential approval had plummeted even further in the Ohio Poll 
(-17.4%), as well as in the national polls. In fact, by that time it was well below 50% 
(43.7%), making the political context quite volatile as Abramson and Ostrom would argue. 
But the percentage of Democratic identifiers does not rise further on the more responsive 
Gallup form, as would be predicted; it actually drops back to a level below that observed in 
the April 1991 Ohio Poll which, we will recall, they have cited as evidence supporting their 
predictions on macropartisanship. Notice too in the March 1992 Ohio Poll that the 
percentage of Democratic identifiers on the Michigan form barely moves from the baseline of 
October, 1991 (50.7 to 49.4), whereas the plunging presidential approval rating would lead 
us to expect a much sharper drop and a corresponding rise in Republican identifiers on the 
Michigan form of the question, which supposedly better measures the long-term component 
of partisanship. In the September 1992 Ohio poll the macropartisanship score shoots back up 
5.3% on the Gallup form, but barely moves on the Michigan form, while presidential 
approval nudges down just a bit more (43.7 to 39.2). In the mid-October poll it shoots up 
again on the Gallup form (5.1%) and moves just a little on the Michigan form. And in the 
final pre-election poll of likely voters there is little or no difference between forms in the 
macropartisanship scores, though it is slightly higher on the Michigan form. 

Notice, finally, that the macropartisanship score, as Abramson and Ostrom would 
predict, rises on the Gallup form from 37.8% in the June 1992 Greater Cincinnati Survey to 
42.4% in the post-election Greater Cincinnati survey of November-December. But, 
unexpectedly, it rises even more on the Michigan form in these same two surveys (38.7% to 
45.0%). Once again, it all looks rather random and unpredictable and the hypothesis about 
the greater responsiveness of the Gallup form appears rather unsalvageable without a lot of 
ad hoc, unfalsifiable interpretations after each and every point in time. Before we are 
tempted to do that let us take a look at the correlational evidence on which of the two forms 
is more responsive to short-term evaluations and electoral preferences. 


Correlations with Short-Term Political 
Evaluations and Electoral Preferences 

Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1993) thesis clearly predicts that responses to the Gallup 
form should be more highly correlated with short-term economic, political, and electoral 
evaluations, such as presidential approval, consumer confidence, candidate evaluations, 
voting preferences, and the like than responses to the Michigan form. The evidence from 
their analysis appears to support their prediction. In 30 out of 33 comparisons they found 
that the responses to the Gallup form were more highly correlated with various short-term 
indicators than those given to one of their two recoded versions of the Michigan form (SRC 
1). With the other recoded version of the Michigan form (SRC 2) their results were even 
better: all 33 comparisons were in the predicted direction (but only three of which were 


Statistically significant) leading them to conclude that "the Gallup question is more likely to 
capture short-term preferences than the Michigan SRC question." It all looks rather 
impressive, but once more we must ask: How well does it replicate? 

The answer given in tables 3a and 3b is: not very well. Consider first the 
correlations from the April 1991 Ohio Poll.° This is the same Ohio Poll, as Abramson and 
Ostrom (1993) have pointed out, which shows the surge in Republican identifiers on the 
Gallup form corresponding to the soaring presidential approval ratings for George Bush 
shortly after the Persian Gulf War, and in which the macropartisanship score (percent of 
major party identifiers who are Democrats) is, as they would predict, higher on the Michigan 
form. But as this Republican presidential tide is rising, we find that it is the Michigan form 
of the party identification question, and not the supposedly more responsive Gallup form, 
that is somewhat more sensitive to such shifts in presidential fortunes. In each case we find 
that the correlation between party identification and presidential approval ratings is higher 
with the Michigan form than with the Gallup form, not only for the overall approval rating 
but also for approval of the president’s performance in handling the economy, foreign 
affairs, and the very recent, short-term event of the Persian Gulf War. 

The same pattern shows up on the gubernatorial and senatorial approval and 
evaluation ratings, as well as in the senatorial trial heat votes: the correlations are generally 
higher with the Michigan form. But on the consumer confidence measures, with one 
exception, the correlations tended to be higher with the Gallup form. And for the most part 
this general pattern repeats itself in the October 1991 Ohio Poll (see tables 3a and 3b). 

Consider next the March 1992 Ohio Poll conducted, again, just a week or so after 
Abramson’s and Ostrom’s Michigan poll. Unlike their results, we find that the correlation 
between party identification and overall presidential approval is a bit higher on the Michigan 
form, and not on the supposedly more responsive, Gallup form. So too are the ratings for 
the president’s handling of the economy and foreign affairs more highly correlated with the 
Michigan form of the party identification question--an additional piece of evidence not 
available in Abramson’s and Ostrom’s analysis. Consumer confidence ratings--another key 
short-term indicator in this debate--also tended to be somewhat more highly correlated with 
responses, not as predicted with Gallup form, but rather with, the Michigan form of the 
question. On the other hand, gubernatorial and lieutenant gubernatorial approval ratings were 
somewhat higher with the Gallup form. But then when we look at the results for short-term 
favorability ratings of different presidential candidates at that time and voting preferences in 
various presidential trial heats, the correlations are noticeably higher with the Michigan 
form. And back and forth it goes once again: now higher with the Michigan form, then 
higher with the Gallup form, and so forth and so on. 

We could go on multiplying examples and counter-examples before the campaign, 
during the campaign, and after the campaign. But it would be best here to summarize what 
is shown in tables 3a and 3b. Of the 134 comparisons in table 3a, involving a great variety 
of short-term evaluations and electoral preferences at various times, and under various 
economic and political conditions, we found that 70 of the correlations (52.2%) were higher 
when the Michigan form was used; 57 (42.5%) when the Gallup form was used; and there 
were 7 tied cases (5.2%). And only 7 of these 134 comparisons produced a statistically 
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significant difference, with four or them being significantly higher on the Michigan form and 
three on the Gallup form--just about what would be expected by chance (7/134=.052).’ 

If we restrict our analysis to just the surveys done during the campaign the pattern is 
nearly identical. Of the 78 available comparisons, 41 (52.6%) show that the correlations 
were higher with the Michigan form; 31 (39.7%) were higher with the Gallup form; and 
there were 6 tied cases (7.7%). 

If we confine the comparisons to just those involving presidential approval ratings, we 
find there are 15 possible comparisons, 10 of which (66.7%) produce higher correlations 
with the Michigan form, 4 of which (26.7%) generate higher correlations with the Gallup 
form, and 1 of which (6.7%) results in a tie. Short-term "favorability" and "comfort" 
ratings of the presidential candidates during the campaign behave much the same way. Of 17 
comparisons, 11 (64.7%) were higher with the Michigan form and 6 (35.3%) with the 
Gallup form. So too do presidential, senatorial, and gubernatorial trial heats tend in the 
same direction: the correlations are generally higher on the Michigan form (see tables 3a 
and 3b). 

In contrast, the consumer confidence ratings were only weakly related to partisanship 
in most of the comparisons shown in tables 3a and 3b, regardless of the question form that 
was used, though the correlations tended to be slightly higher with the Gallup form in a 
majority of the cases. Finally, in table 3b we have replicated the analysis in table 3a using 
the same recoding of the SRC and Gallup questions used by Abramson and Ostrom (1993) in 
their analysis, plus an additional recoded version of the Gallup form (GAL 2) corresponding 


to their recoded SRC 2 version.’ And the results are essentially the same. In a majority of 
the comparisons the correlations were higher with the Michigan, and not with, the Gallup 
form. 


To summarize, the evidence from this correlational analysis of short-term evaluations 
and electoral preferences is mixed at best. If anything, the data suggest that the Michigan 
form of the question may be the better predictor of the two under a variety of political, 
economic, and electoral conditions--in this case, over a two-year period. And to the extent 
that such predictive validity implies higher reliability of measurement (cf. Green and 
Schickler, forthcoming), a rival hypothesis about greater random error with the Gallup form, 
as opposed to greater responsiveness in the sense of true variance, begins to become more 
plausible as an explanation of at least some of the findings in this controversy. It is, 
however, just one of several plausible, rival hypotheses we must consider in evaluating the 
question wording artifact hypothesis advanced by Abramson and Ostrom (1993). 


Responsiveness to Question 
Order and Context Effects 

We have one more piece of empirical evidence on the relative responsiveness of the 
two question forms. In the Greater Cincinnati Survey conducted shortly after the 1992 
presidential election (November 20 - December 14) we varied not only the wording of the 
party identification question, but also the order and context in which it was asked. In one 
split-half of the sample it was asked just before a question about how respondents said they 
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had voted in the presidential election (Bush, Clinton, or Perot); in the other split-half, it was 
asked just after the question on how they had voted.’ 

Now we already know that the wording of this question did not make a significant 
difference in the marginal distribution of responses to the two forms, as reconfirmed by the 
chi-squared value shown in table 4(X?=0.97, df=2, n.s.). But the order and context in 
which it was asked did make a significant difference in the aggregate results (X?=8.47, 
df=2, P<.02). When the party identification question was asked after the vote question, the 
percentage of Independent and Democratic identifiers tended to be significantly higher than 
when it was asked before the vote question, suggesting that it was indeed responsive to the 
recent election results. Now if the Gallup form is more responsive to short-term stimulation, 
then we would expect that it would be more sensitive than the Michigan form to this 
immediate (less than 30 seconds), contextual effect of making highly salient to the 
respondent, when answering the party identification question, how he or she had voted in the 
recent presidential election. 

The analysis in table 4, however, tells us that the order effect occurs with both the 
Gallup and the Michigan forms of the question, so that the three-way interaction is not 
Statistically significant. Moreover, if there is any trend in these data, it is that the order 
effect was somewhat larger with the Michigan form: the difference in the percentage of 
Democratic and Independent identifiers was noticeably larger with the Michigan form than 
with the Gallup form. So here we have a clear experimental manipulation of the key 
theoretical variable of "short-term stimulation,” in a post-election survey laboratory, and the 
evidence on the supposedly greater responsiveness of the Gallup form is not only negative; it 
tends, much like the correlational evidence in tables 3a and 3b, to run in the opposite 
direction, making the Michigan form look somewhat more responsive and, to that extent, 
perhaps more reliable and valid as well. 


Other Evidence in the Controversy 
and Further Rival Explanations 


Abramson and Ostrom (1993) have also presented still other evidence to support their 
contention that the Gallup form is more responsive to short-term forces: (1) two experiments 
that show differences in response to the Gallup and Michigan forms of the question when 
both are asked in a randomized order within the same survey, and (2) differences in 
individual-level stability of responses to the two forms within a panel design. We have not 
yet replicated these other studies by Abramson and Ostrom, nor as we will try to make clear, 
do we think it is necessary. For we believe there are plausible rival explanations for much 
of what they have reported. 


Contrast Effects and Response 
Differences within the Same Survey 

First of all, they have observed that, when respondents are asked both the Gallup and 
Michigan forms of the question within the same interview, there is some evidence of greater 
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shifting away from the two parties and toward independence when the Gallup form is used, 
suggesting that it is more sensitive to immediate short-term political stimulation (see 
Abramson and Ostrom, 1993, tables 4 and 5). But as they acknowledge, there is also 
evidence of an order effect in these experiments. Respondents who were given the Gallup 
form of the question at the end of the interview evidently tended to answer the party question 
somewhat differently than those who were asked the Michigan form of the question at the 
end of the interview. In other words, there was evidence of a "contrast effect" when the 
Gallup question was asked last. After answering the Michigan question earlier in the 
interview about how they think of themselves in partisan terms, "generally speaking" and 
"usually," the phrase "in politics, as of today" seems to have suggested to some respondents 
at least to imply that they should now think about their partisanship somewhat differently 
from how they thought about it earlier in the interview and perhaps give a different response 
to what seems to be the same question. This response pattern would explain why the 
percentage of respondents who were classified the same way on both measures was somewhat 
lower when the Gallup question was asked at the end of the interview in their question order 
experiments (Abramson and Ostrom, 1993, fn. 19). 

Other than their footnote acknowledging the possibility of such a “contrast effect," 
however, which they downplay with other data, no evidence is presented on whether this 
variation in question order significantly affected the overall aggregate distribution of 
responses to the two forms. Nonetheless, this acknowledgement of a possible contrast effect 


not only raises doubts about their evidence on differences in response to the two question 
forms within the same surveys; it also provides us with a clue as to why they also find what 
appears to be evidence of significant differences in individual-level stability of responses to 
these two forms: panel conditioning. 


Conditioning Effects and 
Individual-Level Stability 

In the analysis of their four-wave panel study Abramson and Ostrom (1993) present 
evidence that seems to show that responses to the Michigan SRC form of the question are 
generally more stable at the individual level than those given to the Gallup form, as indicated 
by consistently higher percentages of respondents who answer the question the same way 
across panel waves and by higher intra-item correlations over time. And, as they predict, 
the differences between the two forms are greatest when comparisons are made with the final 
wave of the panel just two weeks before the election. 

While these results look favorable to their hypothesis at first glance, we have a 
number of questions to raise. First of all, though it is a well-known part of the lore on 
research design that there can be considerable change occurring at the individual level, as 
indicated by panel measurements, while there is little or no change occurring at the 
aggregate, cross-sectional level over time for the same population, that is not what this 
specific research issue is about. Instead, what we have here is evidence presented that 
indicates that significantly greater change occurs with the Gallup form than with the 
Michigan form, from wave to wave of the panel, presumably because of some response to 
short-term forces in a particular direction--more pro-Democratic or pro-Republican--and not 
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just random fluctuation in and out of the Independent category. A difference in random error 
of measurement between the two forms is not what the hypothesis is about. It is about 
systematic change in a particular direction--that is, "true variance"--in response to short-term 
forces operating in a specific direction, such as declining presidential approval or consumer 
sentiment, which pushes party identification in one direction, rather then the other. And yet 
we see no evidence of any significant shifts in partisanship, in the aggregate, across waves. 
Nor do we see any significant difference, with one exception (May, 1992), in the distribution 
of partisanship by question form at any one point in time in their data. Surely, if short-term 
forces are moving in a particular direction during the campaign (more pro-Democratic in 
1992), it should show up somewhere in the various aggregate comparisons of responses to 
the two forms. But with the one exception we noted, which is most likely due to chance, it 
does not. And yet we have evidence of apparently significant shifting at the individual level. 

Furthermore, we find it curious that Abramson and Ostrom (1991, 1992) have, in 
their previous comparisons of various time series data on partisanship, pointed out not only 
differences in variability between the two forms, but also where there have been aggregate 
differences between them at various points in time supposedly because of differential 
responsiveness to short-term forces, such as changes in presidential approval and consumer 
sentiment.'° So aggregate differences in the predicted direction provide evidence for their 
question wording artifact hypothesis in those time-series analyses. But in this 1992 campaign 
study, in which short-term forces are also operating to affect party identification more on the 
Gallup form than on the Michigan form, as evidenced by the panel data, among other 
indicators, we find little or no difference in the aggregate distributions across the campaign, 
making it all rather puzzling to interpret and falsify. 

How do we reconcile these incongruous results. First of all, setting aside random 
error as a possible explanation, which we do not want to rule out just yet, we must first of 
all point out that there are no control groups in Abramson and Ostrom’s design for what we 
call repeated interviewing, or panel conditioning, effects. We think this is a critical 
deficiency because it suggests a plausible rival hypothesis to explain their results. How 
might it have operated here? The clue comes from the order experiment that Abramson and 
Ostrom conducted in their two cross-sectional surveys in which they acknowledged the 
possibility of a "contrast effect" which resulted from asking both the Michigan and Gallup 
forms of the question in the same survey. Respondents who were asked the Gallup form at 
the end of the interview were evidently more likely to answer the question differently than 
those who were asked the Michigan form at the end of the interview, probably because, as 
we argued, the phrase, "in politics, as of today," suggests to the respondent that he or she 
should answer the question differently from how they answered it at the beginning of the 
interview when they were asked about how they thought of themselves, in partisan terms, 
"generally speaking" and "usually." In this way the contrast effect occurs within the same 
survey when the Gallup form comes last. (See Abramson and Ostrom, 1993, fn. 19.) 

We believe a similar contrast effect may well have occurred from wave to wave with 
the Gallup form in the panel study, and for essentially the same reason. Consider, if you 
will, the situation of a respondent who is asked repeatedly over four waves: "In politics, as 
of today, do you consider yourself a Republican, a Democrat, or an Independent?" Like the 
respondent in the cross-sectional survey experiment who is asked the Gallup question later in 
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the interview after being asked the Michigan question earlier in the interview, the respondent 
in wave 2, again in wave 3, and still again in wave 4, is being asked implicitly to consider 
giving a different answer than the last time he or she was asked the question because the 
present question is emphasizing "in politics, as of today." And if the interviewer should be 
asked, "Didn’t I answer that question last time?", he or she is likely to respond by saying 
"yes, but let me repeat the question . . . in politics, as of today, ...." In other words, I 
the interviewer mean in politics, as of today, and not in politics as of the last time I asked 
you this question. That was yesterday, and not today, is the intended or unintended 
psychological meaning of repeating the Gallup question from wave to wave with an 
individual respondent. In contrast, saying "generally speaking" and "usually" from wave to 
wave with the Michigan form of the question does not carry the same psychological 
implication to the respondent to contrast his or her response to the last time they answered 
the question. In fact, it is psychologically just the reverse. It says to the respondent give me 
your usual answer to the question, the way you generally think about this each time I ask you 
the question. In this way the Michigan form tends to promote consistent responses from 
wave to wave.!! 

This rival hypothesis of a panel-conditioned, contrast effect, also fits with Abramson’s 
and Ostrom’s observation that much of what they have found is the result of individuals 
shifting in and out of the Independent category, for it is precisely these types of respondents, 
lacking in partisan strength, who would be most susceptible to the effect of being asked 

". And in the absence of any control group for 


repeatedly, "In politics, as of today .. .". 
repeated interviewing effects in their four-wave panel design, it becomes a plausible 
hypothesis that is difficult, if not impossible, to rule out. 


An Experimenter Effect? 

But there is still another rival hypothesis to contend with, one that arises from the 
puzzling discrepancy between Abramson and Ostrom’s generally positive, consistent, 
confirmatory evidence and our generally negative, inconsistent, disconfirmatory results. To 
recall, they find that, despite the general absence of aggregate differences in the marginal 
distribution of responses to the two forms, their predictions of the distribution of partisan 
loyalties throughout the campaign (e.g., more Republicans with the Michigan SRC form), the 
macropartisanship scores during the campaign, the correlations with short-term evaluations 
and electoral preferences, differences in response to the two forms of the question in the 
same surveys, and individual-level stability are all consistently in the same predicted 
direction. And yet we find, where we have comparable empirical evidence, very 
inconsistent, disconfirming results with multiple short-term indicators, in multiple 
experiments and replications of considerable variety by any reasonable standard. 

Is it possible that there is some kind of experimenter virus operating to produce these 
widely discrepant results? As far as we know, none of our interviewers were ever told about 
the purpose of any of our experiments other than to indicate that we were just doing one of 
Our typical question form experiments we have done over the years to see what happens 
when we ask a question one way rather than another (see also Appendix A.) 
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Abramson and Ostrom have reported that most of their interviewers were students at 
Michigan State University, but that they were not informed about the purpose of the 
experiments. An additional question that occurs to us, however, is whether any of these 
students had been exposed to any of the literature on the macropartisanship controversy or 
the more recent debate about the effects of question wording. For it would not take more 
than one or two such students to spread this intellectual virus throughout the interviewing 
program with the predictable, contaminating results.'* Or were they all completely blind to 
the experimenters’ hypothesis(es)? If at least some were not, the hypothesis of an 
experimenter effect becomes still another plausible rival hypothesis to help account for these 
discrepant sets of findings. 


Conclusions and Rival Explanations 


The weight of the evidence from the multiple experiments and replications we have 
carried out, plus that reported by Abramson and Ostrom (1993), as well as by Green and 
Schickler (forthcoming), leads first of all, to one very clear conclusion: at any given point in 
time the distribution of political party identification responses will generally be the same, 
regardless of whether one uses the Gallup form or the Michigan form of the question. 
Furthermore, the data from our surveys conducted during the 1992 election campaign clearly 


do not support Abramson’s and Ostrom’s conclusions about the greater responsiveness of the 
Gallup form to the short-term forces operating during the campaign. For one, we did not 
find, as they did, consistently more Republicans and Independents with the Gallup form or 
consistently more Democrats with the macropartisanship indicator. For another, and more 
importantly, we did not find, as they did, that responses to the Gallup form were more 
consistently related to short-term evaluations and electoral preferences than the Michigan 
form during the campaign, before the campaign, or after the campaign. In fact, if anything, 
we found that responses to the Michigan form, and not the Gallup form, were more 
responsive to such short-term forces, suggesting that the former is the more reliable and 
predictively valid of the two. If the Gallup form does generate a slightly larger random error 
component (because respondents interpret the words, "in politics, as of today," in a random 
Or quasi-random manner), that, and not systematic responsiveness, would help explain some 
of the apparently inexplicable differences in variability between the two forms observed by 
Abramson and Ostrom in their current and previous analyses. Random error, and not true 
change, thus becomes a somewhat more plausible rival hypothesis. 

We also believe that the evidence presented by Abramson and Ostrom (1993) on 
differences in response to the two forms of the party identification question within the same 
surveys and differences in individual-level stability of responses to each form can also be 
explained, perhaps in large part, by contrast and panel conditioning effects, explanations 
which cannot be ruled out in the absence of any control groups for repeated interviewing 
effects within their multi-wave panel design or a similar set of controls within their question 
order experiments.'? These alternative explanations also become more plausible when 
considered together with the overwhelming negative evidence we have presented from our 
multiple experiments and replications that clearly disconfirms the other findings Abramson 
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and Ostrom have reported in support of their hypothesis. It seems otherwise impossible to 
reconcile these conflicting sets of findings and competing explanations. 

It is likewise difficult to understand how the evidence from their experiments can 
seem to fall so consistently in the predicted direction in the face of what we think is, at best, 
highly inconsistent evidence from our experiments without postulating still another rival 
hypothesis, namely the possibility of an unintended, confirmatory experimenter effect arising 
from the absence of fully blind interviewers in one organizational setting, the other, or 
perhaps both. Random error cannot come to the rescue here, for there are far too many 
well-replicated results to contend with. Something much more systematic must be at work to 
account for such a clash of evidence and explanation. And so it is hard, in the absence of 
plausible contenders to resist a Rosenthalian rival hypothesis to reconcile the results (see 
Rosenthal, 1966). Parsimonious alternative explanations are more than welcome.'* 

Finally, the evidence from the analysis of all these experiments and replications 
makes it very difficult not to agree with MacKuen’s, Erickson’s, and Stimson’s (1992) 
conclusion that, ". . . the underlying phenomenon of macropartisanship does not depend on 
any particular question wording for its substance." (see Franklin, 1992 for a similar 
conclusion based on alternative measurements of party identification). Given that the survey 
is conducted by the same organization, using the same mode of interviewing, the Gallup and 
Michigan forms of the party identification question can for all practical purposes be regarded 
as functionally equivalent, interchangeable indices of one another.'* Those who disagree 


with this conclusion bear a heavy burden of disproof. For rumors to the contrary 


notwithstanding, changes in question wording do not always make a significant difference in 
one’s results and conclusions. Artifacts, as Schuman (1982) would put it, are often in the 
mind of the beholder. 


Footnotes 


'For a brief, recent overview of the meaningfulness and measurement of this central 
concept, see Niemi and Weisberg (1993a, pp. 210-223). See also their review of the various 
controversies in the measurement of party identification (Niemi and Weisberg, 1993b, pp. 
268-283). See too the recent special issue on party identification in Political Behavior 
(Franklin, Brody, and Sniderman, 1992). 


See Belknap and Campbell (1951-52), in which the Michigan SRC form of the 
question first developed, and Campbell et al. (1960), in which it evolved into the central, 
intervening variable of the "Michigan model" of American voting behavior. For a brief 
historical review of the measurement of "party allegiance,” “party affiliation," and “party 
identification", as these concepts emerged in public opinion and electoral research in the 
United States, see Rademacher (1993). 


*See, especially, Weisberg (1980), and Krosnick and Berent (in press). 


“See Appendix A for documentation of the sampling procedures and response rates in 
these surveys and see the Appendix in Abramson and Ostrom (1993) for a comparison of the 
quality of these two data collections. 


‘We want to thank Paul Abramson and Charles Ostrom for providing us with both the 
preliminary and current drafts of their conference paper, as well as copies of the 
questionnaires they have used in their surveys. It illustrates well the spirit of scientific 
exchange between rival investigators with competing hypotheses. 


*The correlations presented in table 3a are based on a fully unfolded, seven-point 
party identification scale for both the Michigan SRC and Gallup forms of the question (see 
Appendix B), which maximizes the measurement of variance in the responsiveness of these 
two forms to the various short-term indicators shown in this table. The correlations in table 
3b are based on Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1993) dichotomous recoding of the Michigan 
SRC and Gallup forms, which either excludes "leaning independents" (SRC 1 and GAL1) or 
includes them (SRC2 and GAL2), with "true independents" deleted completely from the 
analysis. The convergence of the evidence in tables 3a and 3b tells us that, regardless of the 
recodings, the substantive conclusion remains the same. 


7A Z-test of the difference between correlations showed the following to be 
significantly higher with the Michigan form: (1) U.S. Senate vote preference in the April 
1991 Ohio Poll, (2) the favorability rating of Bush in the October 1992 Ohio Poll, (3) the 
comfort rating of Clinton in the same October Ohio Poll, and (4) U.S. Senate vote preference 
in the same poll. The following were significantly higher with the Gallup form: (1) comfort 
rating of Clinton in the Oct. 28-Nov. 1, 1992 Ohio Poll, (2) presidential vote intention--Bush 


vs. Clinton and Perot in the same poll, and (3) consumer confidence with respect to the 
outlook for U.S. business in the May 1993 Ohio Poll. No pattern appears to exist in these 
significant differences beyond chance fluctuation. 


’Abramson’s and Ostrom’s (1993) surveys did not include a probe of the strength of 
party identification with the Gallup form. We added it to create a comparable version of 
their SRC2 measure. The Gallup Organization does include "leaner" probes for party 
identification in some of their election year surveys, but does not do it on a regular basis. 


*Copies of these and other questions are available, upon request, from the authors. 


'See, for example, their observation of higher levels of Democratic support with the 
Gallup form after Watergate (Abramson and Ostrom, 1991, p. 186); their comparison of 
aggregate differences in Republican support between the Gallup and CBS/N.Y. Times polls 
(which use the Michigan SRC form) in a similar period (February-May, 1991), just after the 
major short-term event of the Persian Gulf War, which they also argue, was responsible for 
the surge in that other short-term indicator: approval of President Bush (Abramson and 
Ostrom, 1992, p. 484); and their comments on our April 1991 Ohio Poll, reflecting the same 
short-term forces (Abramson and Ostrom, 1993). 


'\See Schwarz and Sudman (1992) for evidence from recent research on assimilation- 
and-contrast, context effects in survey questionnaires. 


One of the students enrolled in the fall 1991 Practicum in Survey Research that 
conducted the Cincinnati Area Project (Oct.-Dec., 1991) included in our replications recalled 
being exposed that same academic quarter in a Scope and Methods course taught by the first 
author to a brief mention of correlations between presidential approval and the Gallup or 
Michigan form, as an example of an experimental design. But this student was never 
informed of the purpose of the experiment in the Practicum. Nor does this incidental 
exposure seem to have had any effect in this one instance. Nonetheless, it illustrates how 
such a potentially contaminating source of an experimenter effect might arise, 
unintentionally, as part of the intellectual discourse in a political science department such as 
the one at Michigan State or Cincinnati. Indeed, it seems implausible that Abramson’s and 
Ostrom’s hypothesis, which was published by 1991, would not have been part of the 
“common knowledge" among faculty and students in the Department of Political Science at 
Michigan State by March of 1992 (when they began their investigation). 


‘5A stronger control group design in their panel study would have been to include a 
(prior) randomly assigned, previously uninterviewed group at the time of the second wave 
(May 14-22, 1992); another at the time of the third wave (September 12-19, 1992); and still 
another at the time of the fourth and final wave (October 20-26, 1992). Similarly, the test 
for order and context effects of asking both the Gallup and Michigan forms of the question 
within the same survey would have been strengthened by a third control group that was asked 
only the Gallup form at the end of the interview on the various topics (e.g., presidential 
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approval, consumer sentiment, voting preferences), and by a fourth group that was asked 
only the Michigan SRC form at the end. Only with such control group designs can rival 
plausible hypotheses, such as those we have presented, be systematically ruled out. 


‘The participants in this debate have also overlooked an equally plausible source of 
the variability among the different time series for the party identification question: the 
influence of responses to previous questions in the interview--what we call "context effects." 
A casual inspection of the interview questionnaires on which these different survey time 
series are based will show considerable variability in the content of relevant questions 
preceding the party identification item, not only across organizations (Michigan, Gallup, 
NORC GSS and CBS NEWS/N.Y. Times), but also within the same organization over time 
(see any of the cumulative codebooks for these surveys). The apparently greater variability 
of the relatively frequent Gallup (and CBS News/N.Y. Times) polls may thus reflect their 
more rapid turnover of topics, shifts in responses to preceding questions about the most 
important problem(s) facing the country, presidential approval, candidate trial heats, and the 
like, as compared to the more slowly evolving, less variable contexts of the NES and the 
NORC GSS (see the cumulative codebooks). This explanation would fit with Abramson’s 
and Ostrom’s observations of the variability among the different time series, while allowing 
us to reject their rival question wording hypothesis. Furthermore, having ruled out "house 
effects" as an alternative explanation with our in-house set of experiments and replications, 
there are hardly any other plausible, contending explanations left but context effects (see 
Schwarz and Sudman, 1992 for a recent perspective of this literature). Indeed, the 
plausibility of the variable context hypothesis has grown with the recently published report by 
Johnston (1992) demonstrating, experimentally, that responses to party identification 
questions are affected by wording, depending upon the order and context in which they are 
asked. (see also Kathleen A. Frankovic’s op-ed column, "Reading Between the Polls," New 
York Times, 27 June, 1992, on how the order and context of candidate preference questions 
may account for apparent variability in poll results.) 


'SWe have also compared the variability of the responses to the two forms and found 
no significant differences in any of the fifteen experiments, nor any pattern of differences 
(see Appendix C). If the phrase in the Gallup form, "In politics, as of today .. ," makes it 
somehow more responsive to short-term events at any given point in time, we would expect 
to see some evidence of greater variability. But none exists, making the responsiveness 
hypothesis still less plausible. 
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Table 1. Political Party Identification by Question Form in Fifteen Experiments 


Ohio Poll 
Gallup Michigan 


. April 24-30, 1991 
Democrat 34.0% 
Independent 42. 40.5 
Republican 29. 25.4 


99.9 
™) (338) 


. October 2-11, 1991 
Democrat 30.9% 
Independent 39.1 
Republican 27.0 30.0 


100.0 


(N=) 5 (317) 


. March 20-30, 1992 
Democrat 29.2% 
Independent 40.9 
Republican 29.9 


100.0 
(N=) (394) 


. September 9-19, 1992 
Democrat 31.0% 
Independent 39.1 
Republican 29.9 


(N=) 


. October 16-25, 1992 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


2 
3 
0.54, n.s. 
4 
| 0.74, n.s. 
100.1 100.0 
|| (412) (481) 
5 
36.7% 34.1% 
| 38.1 33.8 4.9, n.s. 
100.1 100.0 
(N=) (431) (414) 


Table 1 (continued) 


Michigan X?(df=2) 


6. Oct. 28-Nov. 1, 1992? 
Democrat 30.8% 
Independent 40.6 
Republican 28.6 


100.0 
(N=) (539) 


7. February 3-10, 1993 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


8. May 3-14, 1993 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


Greater Cincinnati Survey 


1. May 29-June 13, 1991 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


Gallup 
33.3% 34.2% | 
40.0 40.2 0.14, n.s. 
26.7 25.6 
100.0 100.0 
| (408) (398) 
27.1% 30.0% 
44.2 40.5 1.2, n.s. 
28.7 29.5 
100.0 100.0 
(N=) (369) (407) 
23.5% 22.2% 
39.0 37.5 0.74, nas. 
40.4 
100.0 100.1 | 
(421) (451) | 


Table 1 (continued) 


Michigan X?(df=2) 


. Nov. 14-Dec. 3, 1991 
Democrat 27.6% 
Republican 31.6 35.4 


100.0 
(N=) (435) 


. June 9-29, 1992 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


21.3% 
44.9 
33.8 


MN 
We 
ON W 


. Nov. 20-Dec. 14, 1992 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


. May 14-June 2, 1993 
Democrat - 
Independent 
Republican 


(N=) 


Other Surveys 


1. City of Cincinnati (May 27-June 3, 1992) 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


Gallup 
3 
0.19, ns. 
| (436) (423) 
4 
25.2% 25.7% 
40.5 42.8 0.97, n.s. 
100.0 99.9 
(Nm (504) (474) 
5 
29.7% 26.1% 
36.9 40.1 1.71, ns. 
100.0 100.0 
| (488) (459) 
| 30.0% 33.0% 
46.1 40.0 1.69, n.s. . 
| 100.0 100.0 
| (N=) (230) (215) 


Table 1 (continued) 


Michigan X?(df=2) 


2. Cincinnati Area Project? 
(Oct. 5 - Dec. 16, 1991) 
Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 


*Based on subsample of "likely voters." 


*Conducted as part of a graduate Practicum in Survey Research, University of Cincinnati, fall 
quarter 1991 (see Rademacher, 1993). 


Gallup 
23.2% 27.8% 
38.1 40.2 3.4, n.s. 
38.7 32.0 
100.0 100.0 
(N=) (323) (306) 


Table 2. Macropartisanship Scores by Question Form in Fifteen Experiments* 


% Approving 
Gallup Michigan President in 
Ohio Poll 


Ohio Poll 

l. April 24-30, 1991 49.3 

2. October 2-11, 1991 

3. March 20-30, 1992 
September 9-19, 1992 
October 16-25, 1992 Not Asked 
Oct. 28 - Nov. 1, 1992° , Not Asked 
February 3-10, 1993 : 42.4 
May 3-14, 1993 38.1 


Greater Cincinnati Survey 
1. May 29 - June 13, 1991 


2. Nov. 14 - Dec. 3, 1991 
3. June 9-29, 1992 

4. Nov. 20 - Dec. 14, 1992 
May 14 - June 2, 1993 
Other Surveys 


1. City of Cincinnati 
(May 27 - June 3, 1992) saad 


Cincinnati Area Project 
(Oct. 5 - Dec. 16, 1991) 37.5 


*Percentage of major party identifiers who are Democrats. 
*Likely voters. 


41.5 43.8 
37.8 38.7 | 
42.4 45.0 
47.1 43.6 
| 
| 46.5 
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Table 3a. Product-Moment Correlations between Partisanship and Short-Term Political and 
Economic Evaluations by Question Form (Full Seven-Point Scale) 


Michigan 
Ohio Poll 


1. April 24-30, 1991 
Pres. Approval--General .30 (337) .25 (312) 
Pres. Approval--Economy .36 (337) .31 (313) 
Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs .31 (338) .21 (312) 
Pres. Approval--Persian Gulf 25 (338) 19 (313) 


Gubernatorial Approval .27 (334) .20 (311) 
U.S. Senatorial Approval .19 (338) 13 (313) 
U.S. Senatorial Evaluation .12 (310) .02 (280) 


U.S. Senate Pref.--DeWine/Glenn .54 (195) .53 (198) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Douglas/Glenn .56 (186) .38 (192) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--McEwen/Glenn .54 (194) .49 (197) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Petro/Glenn .46 (187) .43 (185) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Taft/Glenn .51 (206) .54 (196) 


Consumer Confidence 

Personal Financial Outlook .12 (336) .22 (308) 
Outlook U.S. Business .19 (333) .15 (303) 
Outlook for Major Purchases .00 (329) .15 (299) 
Overall Index .17 (325) .21 (287) 


October 2-11, 1991 

Pres. Approval--General 39 (317) .34 (296) 
Pres. Approval--Economy .34 (317) .28 (295) 
Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs .21 (317) .29 (296) 


Gubernatorial Approval .26 (317) .24 (296) 
U.S. Senatorial Approval .24 (317) .23 (296) 
U.S. Senatorial Evaiuation .23 (268) .20 (266) 


U.S. Senate Pref.--DeWine/Glenn .60 (186) .55 (178) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Douglas/Glenn .57 (175) .50 (169) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--McEwen/Glenn .53 (184) .50 (181) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Petro/Glenn .49 (177) 50 (169) 
U.S. Senate Pref.--Taft/Glenn .51 (180) .48 (168) 


Consumer Confidence 

Personal Financial Outlook .05 (309) -15 (292) 
Outlook U.S. Business .14 (311) .20 (290) 
Outlook for Major Purchases .10 (304) -15 (282) 
Overall Index .15 (293) .26 (275) 


Table 3a (continued) 


Michigan 
Ohio Poll (continued) 


March 20-30, 1992 
Pres. Approval--General 49 (394) .47 (387) 
Pres. Approval--Economy 45 (394) .37 (387) 
Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs .32 (394) .30 (387) 


Gubernatorial Approval .21 (393) .25 (387) 
Lt. Gov. Approval .18 (393) .20 (385) 
U.S. Senatorial Approval 21 (393) .20 (387) 
U.S. Senatorial Evaluation 2k (357) .21 (358) 


Favorability Rating--Jerry Brown -16 (119) -15 (119) 
Favorability Rating--George Bush (382) .46 (337) 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton -46 (204) .33 (196) 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine .33 (62) .52 (68) 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn .19 (309) .23 (303) 


Pres. Vote Pref.--Bush/Clinton -67 (246) (233) 
Pres. Vote Pref.--Bush/Brown .56 (248) .44 (237) 
U.S. Senate Vote Pref. .38 (257) -41 (250) 


Consumer Confidence 

Personal Financial Outlook .20 (382) .09 (377) 
Outlook U.S. Business .30 (379) .30 (377) 
Outlook for Major Purchases .19 (387) .17 (374) 
Overall Index .33 (366) .31 (356) 


September 9-19, 1992 

Presidential Approval--General .56 (478) 60 (411) 
Gubematorial Approval .23 (480) .20 (412) 
Lt. Gov. Approval .22 (479) .23 (412) 
U.S. Senatorial Approval 31 (479) .30 (412) 


Favorability Rating--George Bush .59 (453) .65 (374) 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton .59 (357) .64 (303) 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine .36 (109) .31 (89) 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn .35 (352) .34 (312) 
Favorability Rating--Albert Gore .44 (237) .49 (212) 
Favorability Rating--Dan Quayle .50 (372) .49 (314) 


Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton .78 (303) -79 (270) 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton & Perot .76 (309) .76 (286) 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush & Perot/Clinton .77 (309) .77 (286) 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. .55 (327) .54 (278) 


Table 3a (continued) 


Michigan 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


Consumer Confidence 

Personal Financial Outlook .14 (467) .09 (401) 
Outlook U.S. Business .19 (455) 17 (394) 
Outlook for Major Purchases 17 (456) 18 (394) 
Overall Index .21 (427) .22 (373) 


October 16-25, 1992 

Favorability Rating--George Bush -61 (311) .50 (320) 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton -67 (283) .61 (283) 
Favorability Rating--H. Ross Perot .17 (216) .04 (224) 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 44 (150) .33 (134) 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn -42 (259) 35 (283) 


Comfort Rating--George Bush .62 (330) .54 (343) 
Comfort Rating--Bill Clinton .66 (326) .53 (342) 
Comfort Rating--H. Ross Perot -07 (323) .03 (341) 


Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton .77 (239) .69 (235) 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton & Perot .65 (292) .59 (288) 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush & Perot/Clinton -70 (292) .61 (288) 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. .54 (200) -41 (300) 


Best Cand. in Debates: Bush/Clinton -47 (184) .42 (221) 
Best Cand. in Debates: Bush/Clinton & Perot .29 (309) .31 (328) 
Best Cand. in Debates: Bush & Perot/Clinton 41 (309) .33 (328) 
Next Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton .10 (187) .02 (200) 
Next Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton & Perot .18 (296) .07 (317) 
Next Best in Debates: Bush & Perot/Clinton .06 (296) .09 (317) 


Consumer Confidence 

Personal Financial Outlook .06 (407) .06 (417) 
Outlook U.S. Business .02 (381) .00 (393) 
Outlook for Major Purchases .06 (402) .10 (417) 
Overall Index .05 (368) .03 (372) 


Gallup 
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Table 3a (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


6. 


Oct. 28 - Nov. 1, 1992 

Favorability Rating--George Bush 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton 
Favorability Rating--H. Ross Perot 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn 


Comfort Rating--George Bush 
Comfort Rating--Bill Clinton 
Comfort Rating--H. Ross Perot 


Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 


February 3-10, 1993 


Presidential Approval--General 
Approval--Hillary Appointment 
Approval--Gays in Military Plan 
Approval--Abortion Policy Decision 


Gubernatorial Approval--General 
Gubernatorial Approval--State Budget 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


Michigan 


58 (528) 
-61 (524) 


-06 (520) 


37 (473) 
.40 (518) 


(333) 
.62 (532) 


10 (528) 


.72 (386) 
.57 (477) 
.66 (477) 


50 (481) 


37 (398) 
.22 (398) 
.33 (397) 
.17 (397) 


.19 (398) 
.16 (396) 


.07 (388) 
.00 (386) 
.01 (380) 
.03 (364) 


-62 (524) 
-65 (523) 
.03 (508) 
-41 (480) 
(512) 


-64 (524) 
-69 (521) 
.05 (519) 


.77 (410) 
.69 (480) 
.69 (480) 


.58 (469) 


.41 (407) 
.34 (408) 
.27 (406) 
(404) 


.21 (407) 
.18 (407) 


.14 (401) 
(391) 
.01 (390) 
.10 (373) 


Gallup 


Table 3a (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


8. 


May 3-14, 1993 
Presidential Approval--General 
Approval--Hillary Clinton 


Gubernatorial Approval--General 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


Favorability Rating--Richard Celeste 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--Joel Hyatt 
Favorability Rating--George Voinovich 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref.: Celeste/DeWine 
U.S. Senate Vote Pref.: Hyatt/DeWine 


Gubernatorial Vote Pref.: Celeste/Voinovich 


Greater Cincinnati Survey 


June 9-29, 1992 


Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton/Bush 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton/Bush & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton & Perot/Bush 


Nov. 20 - Dec. 14, 1992 


Pres. Vote: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


May 3-14, 1993 


Pres. Approval--General 


Cincinnati Area Project 


(Oct. 5 - Dec. 16, 1991) 


Pres. Approval - General 


Michigan 


-62 (407) 
40 (406) 


-18 (406) 


.17 (404) 
.12 (388) 
.07 (389) 
-13 (370) 


26 (166) 
.40 (82) 
-46 (70) 
22 (211) 


(271) 
.66 (261) 


55 (292) 


.70 (196) 
.56 (284) 
51 (284) 


.79 (304) 
.69 (347) 
.74 (347) 


.57 (458) 


(303) 


.54 (369) 
.33 (369) 


(368) 


18 (366) 
.31 (354) 
.O1 (348) 
.27 (336) 


.33 (155) 
.52 (85) 
.24 (53) 
(172) 


61 (244) 
.67 (232) 


54 (269) 


.72 (196) 
54 (291) 
.53 (291) 


-80 (330) 
-72 (370) 
-75 (370) 


57 (488) 


(320) 


Note: 


All coefficients are Pearson r’s calculated so that predicted zero-order relationships are positive. 


Gallup 
| 
| 


< 
{ 


Table 3b. Product-Moment Correlations between Partisanship and Short-Term Political and Economic Evaluations by 
Question Form 


SRC1 GALI 
Ohio Poll 


1. April 24-30, 1991 
Pres. Approval--General 
Pres. Approval--Economy 
Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs 
Pres. Approval--Persian Gulf 


Gubernatorial Approval 
U.S. Senatorial Approval 
U.S. Senatorial Evaluation 


U.S. Senate Pref.-DeWine/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Douglas/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-McEwen/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Petro/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Taft/Glenn 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


October 2-11, 1991 

Pres. Approval--General 

Pres. Approval--Economy 

Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs 


Gubernatorial Approval 
U.S. Senatorial Approval 
U.S. Senatorial Evaluation 


U.S. Senate Pref.-DeWine/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Douglas/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-McEwen/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Petro/Glenn 
U.S. Senate Pref.-Taft/Glenn 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


(200) .27 (180) (288) .28 (271) 
45 =(201) 36 (181) .37 (288) 
36 (201) .23 (180) 33 (289) .22 (271) 
(201) 30 (289) .23 (272) 
35 (201) .23 (179) .28 (286) .21 (270) 
(201) .13 (289) .13 (272) 
(193) .00 (162) (274) (247) 
62 (128) .61 (121) 50 (175) .49 (177) 
.66 (120) .43 (117) 54 (169) .35 (172) 
65 (128) .57 (121) 54 (175) .41 (177) 
55 (121) .47 (112) 42 (169) .42 (165) 
59 (130) .61 (120) 51 (184) .50 (178) 
(199) .24 (179) (287) (269) 
(197) .14 (174) 19 (284) .17 (263) 
Ol (195) .15 (172) (280) .17 (260) 
1 21 (192) .21 (165) .16 (276) .23 (250) 
y 
(193) .37 (179) (275) (2511) 
.40 (193) .30 (178) 38 (275) .28 (250) 
.26 (193) .35 (179) 20 (275) .30 (251) 
.26 (193) .26 (179) 28 (275) .24 (251) 
24 (193) .27 (179) 25 (275) .22 (251) 
.24 (167) .22 (162) 25 (238) .17 (222) 
| 65 (123) .60 (126) 60 (171) .56 (166) 
66 (118) .54 (119) 59 (158) .49 (158) 
(122) .55 (127) 56 (169) .50 (166) 
56 (116) .52 (118) 50 (162) .49 (156) 
57 (118) .52 (121) 52 (165) .46 (155) 
(188) .19 (177) .06 (268) .12 (249) 
(188) .22 (176) (270) .20 (246) 
.06 (186) .17 (170) 13 (264) .16 (240) 
.16 (179) .29 (167) 18 (255) .25 (235) 


Table 3b (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


3: 


March 20-30, 1992 

Pres. Approval--General 

Pres. Approval--Economy 

Pres. Approval--Foreign Affairs 


Gubernatorial Approval 
Lt. Gov. Approval 

U.S. Senatorial Approval 
U.S. Senatorial Evaluation 


Favorability Rating--Jerry Brown 
Favorability Rating--George Bush 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn 


Pres. Vote Pref.-Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote Pref.-Bush/Brown 
U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


September 9-19, 1992 
Presidential Approval--General 
Gubernatorial Approval 

Lt. Gov. Approval 

U.S. Senatorial Approval 


Favorability Rating--George Bush 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn 
Favorability Rating--Albert Gore 
Favorability Rating-Dan Quayle 


Pres. Vote Pref: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote Pref: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 


SRCI GALI SRC2 GAL2 
58 (233) 50 (238) .49 (333) .52 (334) 
52 (233) (238) (333) (334) 
.36 (233) (238) (333) .32 (334) 
21 (232) .24 (238) .23 (332) .24 (334) 
.18 (233) .23 (237) 18 (332) .19 (332) 
21 (232) .24 (238) .24 (332) .20 (334) 
.19 (216) .27 (222) 21 (307) .20 (314) 
.18 (63) .20 (75) 16 (106) .13 (110) 
.64 (210) 52 (214) 54 (303) .50 (300) 
51 (124) .37 (128) .49 (183) .30 (181) 
35 (36) 58 (53) (56) (67) 
.18 (192) 31 (196) 21 (264) .19 (271) 
.77 (164) .63 (162) -70 (220) .60 (216) 
pe .64 (169) .49 (165) 61 (227) .46 (222) 
39 (165) (169) 38 (229) .40 (231) 
.08 (229) (325) .10 (324) 
.34 (225) 31 (232) (321) (325) 
.22 (229) .18 (228) 21 
.39 (218) (214) 36 (311) .34 (304) 
4, 
62 (291) .67 (252) .62 (406) .62 (349) 
.26 (293) 22 (253) .21 (408) .21 (350) 
.24 (292) 22 (253) .21 (407) .21 (350) 
31 (292) 34 (253) .31 (407) .30 (350) 
.65 (272) .72 (238) .64 (383) .70 (320) 
.67 (226) -70 (198) 62 (315) .69 (271) 
.41 (69) (53) .42 (96) (75) 
34 (215) 39 =(194) (306) .38 (267) 
.46 (150) 53 (139) .49 (205) .51 (188) 
.56 (230) 55 (199) 52 (326) .51 (273) 
.86 (197) (187) .85 (275) .88 (243) 
.84 (200) .85 (192) .83 (278) .84 (253) 
.85 (200) .84 (192) .84 (278) .86 (253) 
.60 (206) (181) 58 (289) .55 (243) | 


Table 3b (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


October 16-25, 1992 

Favorability Rating--George Bush 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton 
Favorability Rating--H. Ross Perot 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn 


Comfort Rating--George Bush 
Comfort Rating--Bill Clinton 
Comfort Rating--H. Ross Perot 


Pres. Vote Pref: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote Pref: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 


Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton 

Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton & Perot 

Best in Debates: Bush & Perot/Clinton 
Next Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton 

Next Best in Debates: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Next Best in Debates: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


GALI SRC2 GAL2 

16 (283) (244) (397) (340) 
18 (279) (242) .20 (390) .19 (336) 
16 (274) (240) (387) .19 (334) 
.20 (257) (227) (366) .25 (317) 

5. 

66 (219) (209) 64 (285) .56 (291) 
(205) (184) (260) .66 (254) 
18 (150) .04 (134) 1S (196) .05 (198) 
.45 (108)  .37 (88) 46 (141) .34 (122) 
.47 (186) (186) 38 (240) .39 (255) 
64 (232) (223) 63 (301) .54 (309) 
69 (229)  .53 (222) 68 (298) .53 (308) 
07 (227) (220) 05 (295) .03 (307) 
81 (187) (174) 81 (226) .73 (223) 
69 (212) (196) 66 (271) .60 (267) 
(212) (196) (271) (267) 
.57 (213)  .45 (198) 52 (269) .45 (273) 
49 (144) (160) (175) (207) 
.29 (218) (214) (283) .29 (295) 
44 (218) (214) (283) (295) 
09 (127) (122) 13° (169) .05 (176) 
19 (208) (206) (273) .09 (287) 
06 (208)  .11 (206) 05 (273) .02 (287) 
03 (269)  .05 (256) 09 (357) .05 (366) 
00 (248) (242) 05 (336) .02 (347) 
04 (268)  .11 (257) 07 (355) .10 (365) 
03 (241)  .03 (228) 09 (326) .04 (329) 


Table 3b (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


6. 


Oct. 28 - Nov. 1, 1992 

Favorability Rating--George Bush 
Favorability Rating--Bill Clinton 
Favorability Rating--H. Ross Perot 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--John Glenn 


Comfort Rating--George Bush 
Comfort Rating--Bill Clinton 
Comfort Rating--H. Ross Perot 


Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref. 
February 3-10, 1993 


Presidential Approval--General 
Approval--Hillary Appointment 


Approval--Gays in Military Plan 
Approval--Abortion Policy Decision 


Gubernatorial Approval--General 
Gubernatorial Approval--State Budget 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


SRC1 GALI SRC2 GAL2 
64 (316) (309) 61 (455) .68 (459) 
67 (313) (310) (452) .67 (460) 
08 (309) (300) 05 (448) .05 (447) 
.42 (278) (281) 39 (408) .42 (424) 
.46 (310)  .53 (301) 40 (445) .44 (450) 
.62 (318) (308) 61 (457) .68 (458) 
.68 (318) (308) 65 (456) .71 (457) 
13 (315) (304) 10 (453) (453) 
.79 (250)  .86 (262) (350) .84 (373) 
62 295) 78 @90) (428) 
.74 (295) .78 (290) 71 (418) (429) 
57 (292) (283) 52 (420) .59 (416) 
7. 
37 (238)  .47 (244) 42 (340) .45 (349) 
.22 (238)  .23 (244) .20 (340) .22 (349) 
.18 (236)  .20 (245) 17° (338) (349) 
.16 (238)  .40 (245) .28 (340) .34 (350) 
.38 (237) (245) .38 (339) .25 (349) 
18 (237) (242) (339) .14 (347) 
.07 (232)  .18 (239) 06 (332) .11 (344) 
06 (230)  .12 (234) OL (328) (335) 
.03 (232)  .03 (232) 00 (327) .00 (335) 
Ol (221) (222) 04 (313) .09 (321) 


Table 3b (continued) 


Ohio Poll (continued) 


8. May 3-14, 1993 
Presidential Approval--General 
Approval--Hillary Clinton 


Gubernatorial Approval--General 


Consumer Confidence 
Personal Financial Outlook 
Outlook U.S. Business 
Outlook for Major Purchases 
Overall Index 


Favorability Rating--Richard Celeste 
Favorability Rating--Michael DeWine 
Favorability Rating--Joel Hyatt 
Favorability Rating--George Voinovich 


U.S. Senate Vote Pref.: Celeste/DeWine 
U.S. Senate Vote Pref.: Hyatt/DeWine 


Gubernatorial Vote Pref.: Celeste/Voinovich 


Greater Cincinnati Survey 


June 9-29, 1992 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton/Bush 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton/Bush & Perot 
Pres. Vote Pref.: Clinton & Perot/Bush 


Nov. 20 - Dec. 14, 1992 
Pres. Vote: Bush/Clinton 
Pres. Vote: Bush/Clinton & Perot 
Pres. Vote: Bush & Perot/Clinton 


May 14 - June 2, 1993 
Pres. Approval--General 


Cincinnati Area Project 


October 5 - December 16, 1991 
Pres. Approval--General .56 (181) 50 (244) .55 (200) 


Note: All coefficients are Pearson r’s calculated so that predicted zero-order relationships are positive. 


SRC1 GALI SRC2 GAL2 
71 (242) .62 (206) .63 (336) .63 (296) 
.49 (241) (206) 39 =(335) =(296) 
17 (241) (206) (335) .19 (296) 
.21 (241) .22 (205) -16 (334) 21 (294) 
.12 (229) 38 .12 (320) .36 (282) 
.09 (233) .02 (193) .07 (325) .04 (280) 
.26 (99) 38 (94) .29 (145) 34 (131) 
.43 (46) (52) (74) 57 (70) 
.57 (46) .21 (32) 35 (63) 32 (43) 
.69 (171) 72 (151) -66 (245) .63 (210) 
.75 (170) (147) .66 (239) =(203) 
ee .62 (184) .62 (165) 58 (261) 56 (228) 
.78 (130) .83 (135) (176) (179) 
.63 (171) .63 (183) 58 (245) .56 (255) 
.56 (171) .62 (183) 53 (245) .54 = (255) 
.90 (197) .89 (234) .87 (254) 88 (298) 
.78 (217) .80 (252) -74 (289) .76 (330) 
.86 (217) .84 (252) .81 (289) 83 (330) 
| 


Table 4. Political Party Identification by Wording of Question by Question Order and 
Context in 1992 November-December Greater Cincinnati Survey 


Reported 92 Vote/Party ID Party ID/Reported 92 Vote 
Gallup Michigan Gallup Michigan 
Democrat 24.0% 20.6% 26.6% 31.4% 
Independent 43.3 48.0 ; 37.2 


Republican 32.7 iS 31.4 


100.0 100. 1 100.0 100.0 
(263) (248) (241) (226) 


X?= 1.32, df=2, X?=1.71, df=2, n.s. 


Party ID by Wording: X?=0.97, df=2, n.s. 


Party ID by Order: X’=8.47, df=2, P<.02 


Three-Way Interaction (Party ID by Wording by Order): X*=2.06, df=2,n.s. 


| 
| 


| 
« 
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APPENDIX A: 


INTERVIEWING PROCEDURES, SAMPLING PROCEDURES, 
AND RESPONSE RATES 


Interviewing Procedures 

The data used in this paper come from eight statewide Ohio Polls, five Greater 
Cincinnati Surveys (of Hamilton County, Ohio), a City of Cincinnati Survey, and a Greater 
Cincinnati Area Project. The Ohio Polls, the Greater Cincinnati Surveys, and the City of 
Cincinnati Survey were conducted by the University of Cincinnati’s Institute for Policy 
Research (IPR) at the IPR’s centrally supervised Computer Assisted Telephone Interview 
(CATI) facility by interviewers trained at the IPR. (The Cincinnati Area Project was a 
"paper-and-pencil" telephone survey. CATI was not used.) Most of the IPR interviewers 
have been with the IPR for several years (many for 10 or more), although a few students 
were used as interviewers. Interviewers were not informed of the purpose of any of the 
experiments and have not seen any of the results of this research. 


Sampling 
Households were selected using random-digit dialing procedures. The way this works 


is as follows. First, with the aid of the computer, one of the three-digit telephone exchanges 
which are currently used in the area (e.g., 772) is randomly selected. The computer then 
randomly selects one of the "working blocks"--the first two of the last four numbers in a 
telephone number (e.g., 64)--and attaches it to the randomly selected exchange. Finally, the 
computer program then generates a two-digit random number between 00 and 99 (e.g., 57) 
which is attached to the previously selected prefix (772), and the previously selected working 
block (64) resulting in a complete telephone number -- i.e., 772-6457. This procedure is 
then repeated numerous times by the computer to generate more random numbers, so that 
we have a sufficient quantity to conduct the survey. The end result is that each household in 
the area, in which there is a telephone, has an equally likely chance of being selected into 
the sample. The samples used in all 15 surveys were purchased from Survey Sampling, 
Inc., Fairfield, Connecticut. 


In all fifteen surveys, respondents were selected within households using the last 
birthday method. If the number contacted is a residential number, the interviewer then 
randomly selects a member of the household by asking to speak with the person currently 
living in the household who is age 18 or older and who has had the most recent birthday. 
This selection process ensures that every adult (18 years of age or older) in the household 
has an equally likely chance of being included in the survey. No substitutions are allowed. 
If, for example, the randomly selected adult is not at home when the household is first 
contacted, the interviewer cannot substitute by selecting someone else who just happens to be 
there at the time. Instead, he or she must make an appointment to call back when the 
randomly selected person is at home. In this way, respondent selection bias is minimized. 
If the selected respondent refuses to participate in the study, they are recontacted by a senior 
interviewer who attempts to complete the interview. This procedure, though costly, 


significantly reduces the percentage of respondents who refuse to complete a survey, thereby 
increasing completion rates. 


Split--Half Assignment 

In the eight Ohio Polls, the five Greater Cincinnati Surveys, and the City of 
Cincinnati Survey, respondents were randomly assigned by the IPR CATI system to receive 
either the SRC form of the party identification (Generally speaking, . . .) or the Gallup form 
(In politics, as of today . . .). In the Cincinnati Area Project, respondents were randomly 
assigned to receive one of the questionnaire forms. 


Weighting 

The data reported in this paper were all unweighted. An analysis of the same 
surveys using weighted data based on demographic characteristics of the respondents (age, 
education, race, and sex) did not produce results that differed substantially from those 


reported in this paper. 


Completion Rates 

The first of the eight Ohio Polls was conducted from April 24 through April 30, 
1991. A total of 991 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews 
were completed with 684 respondents, a completion rate of 69.0%. Of the remaining 
households 13.9% were refusals, 6.2% were failures to interview because of a language 
barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 10.9% were failures to interview 
because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable 
during the interviewing period. 


The second Ohio Poll was conducted from October 2 through October 11, 1991. 
Interviews were completed with 646 respondents. Information on response rates for this 
survey is currently unavailable. 


The third Ohio Poll was conducted from March 20 through March 30, 1992. A total 
of 1273 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were completed 
with 816 respondents, a completion rate of 64.1%. Of the remaining households 10.7% 
were refusals, 5.6% were failures to interview because of a language barrier, hearing 
problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 19.6% were tailures to interview because the 
selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable during the 
interviewing period. 


The fourth Ohio Poll was conducted from September 9 through September 19, 1992. 
A total of 1468 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were 
completed with 976 respondents, a completion rate of 66.5%. Of the remaining 
households 16.1% were refusals, 5.9% were failures to interview because of a language 
barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 11.5% were failures to interview 
because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable 
during the interviewing period. 


__ 


The fifth Ohio Poll was conducted from October 16 through October 25, 1992. A 
total of 1450 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were 
completed with 940 respondents, a completion rate of 64.8%. Of the remaining 
households 11.2% were refusals, 5.3% were failures to interview because of a language 
barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 18.6% were failures to interview 
because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable 
during the interviewing period. 


The sixth Ohio Poll was conducted from October 28 through November 1, 1992. A 
total of 1411 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were 
completed with 931 likely voters', a completion rate of 66.0%. Of the remaining 
households 7.3% were refusals, 3.2% were failures to interview because of a language 
barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 23.5% were failures to interview 
because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable 
during the interviewing period. 


The seventh Ohio Poll was conducted from February 3 through February 10, 1993. 
A total of 1276 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were 
completed with 854 households, a completion rate of 66.9%. Of the remaining 
households 13.4% were refusals, 4.9% were failures to interview because of a language 
barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 14.7% were failures to interview 
because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable 
during the interviewing period. 


The final Ohio Poll was conducted from May 3 through May 14, 1993. A total of 
1257 households in the State of Ohio area were contacted and interviews were completed 
with 816 households, a completion rate of 64.9%. Of the remaining households 17.7% were 
refusals, 4.5% were failures to interview because of a language barrier, hearing problem, 
senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 13.0% were failures to interview because the selected 
respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable during the 
interviewing period. 


The first Greater Cincinnati Survey used in this research was conducted from May 
29 through June 14, 1991. A total of 1538 households in Hamilton County, Ohio were 
contacted and interviews were completed with 1028 households, a completion rate of 66.8%. 
Of the remaining households 13.4% were refusals, 10.7% were failures to interview because 
of a language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 9.0% were 
failures to interview because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or 
otherwise unavailable during the interviewing period. 


'Likely voters were identified through a combination of characteristics they have. All 
were registered voters and all said they planned to vote on November 3. Potential turnout 
levels were estimated from data provided by the Ohio Secretary of State and the most likely 
voters were identified based on whether they voted in the 1988 general election and their 
stated level of interest in this particular election. 
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The second Greater Cincinnati Survey used in this research was conducted from 
November 14 through December 3, 1991. A total of 1328 households in Hamilton County, 
Ohio were contacted and interviews were completed with 959 households, a completion rate 
of 72.2%. Of the remaining households 15.2% were refusals, 5.5% were failures to 
interview because of a language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 
7.1% were failures to interview because the selected respondent was away on business, on 
vacation, or otherwise unavailable during the interviewing period. 


The third Greater Cincinnati Survey used in this research was conducted from June 9 
through June 29, 1992. A total of 1361 households in Hamilton County, Ohio were 
contacted and interviews were completed with 954 households, a completion rate of 70.1%. 
Of the remaining households 13.1% were refusals, 5.2% were failures to interview because 
of a language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 11.6% were 
failures to interview because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or 
otherwise unavailable during the interviewing period. 


The fourth Greater Cincinnati Survey used in this research was conducted from 
November 20 through December 14, 1992. A total of 1647 households in Hamilton County, 
Ohio were contacted and interviews were completed with 1105 households, a completion rate 
of 67.1%. Of the remaining households 14.0% were refusals, 4.6% were failures to 
interview because of a language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 
14.3% were failures to interview because the selected respondent was away on business, on 
vacation, or otherwise unavailable during the interviewing period. 


The fifth Greater Cincinnati Survey used in this research was conducted from May 
20 through June 2, 1993. A total of 1556 households in Hamilton County, Ohio were 
contacted and interviews were completed with 1055 households, a completion rate of 67.8%. 
Of the remaining households 15.2% were refusals, 4.6% were failures to interview because 
of a language barrier, hearing problem, senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 12.5% were 
failures to interview because the selected respondent was away on business, on vacation, or 
otherwise unavailable during the interviewing period. 


The City of Cincinnati Survey was conducted from May 27 through June 3, 1992. A 
total of 719 househoids in Cincinnati, Ohio were contacted and interviews were completed 
with 482 households, a completion rate of 67.0%. Of the remaining households 9.0% were 
refusals, 7.0% were failures to interview because of a language barrier, hearing problem, 
senility, illness, or illiteracy, and 17.0% were failures to interview because the selected 
respondent was away on business, on vacation, or otherwise unavailable during the 
interviewing period. 


The Cincinnati Area Project was conducted between October 5 and December 16, 
1992. A random sample of 1085 households in the Greater Cincinnati area was contacted 
and interviews were completed with 691, a completion rate of 63.7%. This project was part 
of a Practicum in Survey Research conducted by graduate students in the Political Science 
Department at the University of Cincinnati. None of the students involved in the project 
were aware of the purpose of the experiment. 
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APPENDIX B: 
QUESTION FORMS 
Michigan, SRC 


"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an Independent or 
what?" 


(IF REPUBLICAN): "Would you call yourself a strong Republican or a not very strong Republican?" 


(IF DEMOCRAT): “Would you call yourself a strong Democrat or a not very strong Democrat?" 


(IF INDEPENDENT, NO PREFERENCE, OR OTHER): "Do you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or to the Democratic party?" 


STRONG DEMOCRAT 

NOT VERY STRONG DEMOCRAT 
INDEPENDENT, BUT CLOSER TO DEMOCRATS 
INDEPENDENT--CLOSER TO NEITHER 
INDEPENDENT, BUT CLOSER TO REPUBLICANS 
NOT VERY STRONG REPUBLICANS 

STRONG REPUBLICAN 


OTHER, NA 


Gallup 


"In politics, as of today, do you consider yourself a Republican, a Democrat, or an Independent?" 


(IF REPUBLICAN): "Would you call yourself a strong Republican or a not very strong Republican?” 


(IF DEMOCRAT): "Would you call yourself a strong Democrat or a not very strong Democrat?" 


(IF INDEPENDENT, NO PREFERENCE, OR OTHER): "Do you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or to the Democratic party?" 


STRONG DEMOCRAT 

NOT VERY STRONG DEMOCRAT 
INDEPENDENT, BUT CLOSER TO DEMOCRATS 
INDEPENDENT--CLOSER TO NEITHER 
INDEPENDENT, BUT CLOSER TO REPUBLICANS 
NOT VERY STRONG REPUBLICAN 

STRONG REPUBLICAN 


OTHER, NA 


L. 
3. 
4, 
6. 
7. 
9. 
L. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
9. 
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APPENDIX C: 


Variability of Responses to the 
Gallup and Michigan Forms 


Table 5. Variability of Responses to Question on Political Party Identification by Question Form 


Gallup Michigan 
Ohio Poll 
1. April 24-30, 1991 4.036 4.064 
(313) (338) 


2. October 2-11, 1991 4.301 4.105 
(296) (317) 


. March 20-30, 1992 4.125 4.113 
(387) (394) 


. September 9-19, 1992 4.219 4.268 
(412) (481) 


. October 16-25, 1992 4.097 4.640 
(431) (414) 


. Oct. 28-Nov. 1, 1992° 4.331 4.207 
(529) (539) 


7. February 3-15, 1993 4.097 4.137 
(408) (398) 


8. May 3-14, 1993 3.881 4.376 
(369) (407) 


Greater Cincinnati Survey 
1. May 29-June 13, 1991 4.101 4.000 
(451) (421) 


. Nov. 14-Dec. 3, 3.756 4.252 
(437) (435) 


. June 9-29, 1992 3.729 3.683 
(436) (423) 


. Nov. 20-Dec. 14, 1992 4.227 4.277 
(504) (474) 


. May 14,-June 2, 1993 4.456 4.158 
(488) (459) 


City of Cincinnati Survey 
May 27-June 3, 1992 3.686 4.166 


(230) (215) 


Cincinnati Area Project 
Oct. 5 - Dec. 16, 1991 4.076 3.992 1.02 627 
(323) (306) 


Note: Entries shown are variances based on full seven-point party identification distributions (with sample sizes 
in parentheses). F-test is for homogeneity of independent variances. 


C-1 


F df P 

1.01 649s ns. 
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RATIONING MEDICINE: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Despite different political systems and widely varying 
health care systems and structures, all developed nations have 
had to address intensifying problems in health care. As 
populations age and the capacity for expensive technological 
intervention proliferates, health care threatens to consume 
ever-increasing proportions of nation's budgets at a time when 
economies are shaky at best. Moreover, heightened public 
expectations of technological fixes and even higher levels of 
medical care to restore health and enhance life place powerful 
demands for larger shares of scarce societal resources. No 
developed nation will be spared from difficult decisions 
concerning the allocation of health care resources. As a 
result, we are entering an age where 


questioning will be axiomatic in health care provision. 
New techniques will no longer be universally implemented 
without evaluating value versus cost. Even common 
procedures will come under more intense scrutiny as the 
need for justification increases. The nature of this 
progression increasingly becomes a raticning process 
(McPherson, 1990:17). 


Although the term "rationing" engenders strong 
opposition, all countries ration medicine because no country 
can provide completely unlimited health care resources for all 
of its citizens (Wiener, 1992:12). Furthermore, despite the 
recent heightened pressures on health care systems, rationing 
has always been a part of medical decision making. Figure 1 
illustrates the wide range of ways in which health care can be 
rationed. Whether imposed by a market system in which price 
determines access, a triage system where care is distributed 
on the basis of need defined largely by the medical community, 
Or a queue system in which time and the waiting process become 
the major rationing device, medical resources have always been 
distributed according to criteria that contain varying degrees 
of subjectivity. In almost all instances, rationing criteria 
are grounded in a particular value context that results in an 
inequitable distribution of resources based on social as well 
as strictly medical considerations. 


Although a variety of types of rationing occur in every 
country, different health care systems place emphasis on 
particular forms. Those countries with national health 
services have an easier time using more explicit rationing 
mechanisms through their control of the supply of resources. 
In countries with socially determined health budgets, 
constraints in one area can be justified on grounds that the 
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FORMS OF HEALTH CARE RATIONING 


FORM 


CRITERIA USED 


Physician Discretion 


Medical benefit to patient 
Medical risk to patient 
Social class or mental capacity 


Competit ive 


Mat ketplace 


Ability to pay 


Insurance 


Marketplace 


Ability to pay for insurance 
Group membership 
Employment 


Socialized Insurance 


(i.c., Medicaid) 


Entitlement 
Means test 


Legal 


Litigation to gain access & treatment 


Personal Fundraising 


Support of social organizations 
Skill in public relations 
Willingness to appeal to public 


Implicit rationing 


Queuing 

Limited manpower & facilities 

Medical benefits to patient with 
consideration of social costs 


Explicit Rationing 


Triage 

Medical benefits to patient with 
cmphasis on social costs and 
benefits 


Controlled Rationing 


Government control of medicine 

equity in access to primary care 

Social benefit over specific patient 
benefits 

Cost to society 
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money will be spent on higher-priority services. According to 
Wiener (1992: 15), this closed system of funding provides a 
"moral underpinning for resource allocation across a range of 
potentially unlimited demands." By contrast in the U.S. it 
is considerably more difficult to refuse additional services 
for patients because there is no certainty the funds will be 
put to better use elsewhere. The lack of a fixed budget 
either for government funding or overall national healthcare 
spending makes it impossible to say where money saved from 
rationing will go. 


Supply-side rationing of the type practised in the United 
Kingdom and other National Health System (NHS) countries 
depends upon strict limits set on medical facilities, -: 
equipment, and staffs. 


The availability of resources inevitably affects clinical 
decisions. Either some decisions are prohibited because 
the necessary resources are not available at the right 
time or some rationing occurs when priorities are set for 
the use of available resources (McPherson, 1990:21). 


General practitioners serve a gatekeeper role and deflect 
patients from overloading the system. In contrast, the U.S. 
must depend on some form of demand-side rationing which is 
more contentious. The U.S. begins with excess hospital 
capacity and an oversupply of specialists, to whom patients 
have direct access. As a result, the health care system has 
the capacity to perform any available procedure, including 
those that the public system does not cover. Persons with 
adequate insurance or resources, therefore, are unlikely to 
acquiesce to artificially imposed constraints on their access. 
Moreover, 
demand-side rationing in this environment will be 
susceptible to a great many poignant personal appeals for 
coverage and will be extremely difficult to sustain 
politically (Wiener, 1992:19). 


As a result of these systematic differences across countries 
there is substantially more rationing of high technologies in 
other countries than would be politically feasible in U.S. 
culture with its emphasis on individual rights in a medical 
marketplace. As discussed in greater detail elsewhere, 
however, this does not mean that rationing is less endemic to 
the U.S. only that it takes less systematic and explicit forms 
(Blank, 1992). 


Another distinction is between price and non-price 
rationing. Price rationing, which is common to the United 
States, denies health care resources to persons who cannot 


afford them or who have inadequate third-party coverage. 

In contrast, non-price healthcare rationing, which is largely 
foreign to the U.S., denies medical resources to persons who 
have the means to afford them. Non-price rationing depends on 
limiting the availability of certain health services. 
According to Aaron (1992:54) services that require specialized 
capital equipment (e.g. CAT scanners) are easier to ration 
than are those that rely on multiple use inputs and could be 
controlled only by infringing on each physician's clinical 
freedom (e€.g., parenteral nutrition). Although non-price 
rationing is unlikely to ever be as severe as it is in the 
United Kingdom, it is inevitable in the United States (Aaron, 
1992:60). 


A final dimension of rationing is that some forms 
necessitate government involvement either direct or indirect, 
while others fail to clearly distinguish between public and 
private sector choices. Although rationing in the U.S. is 
Still heavily influenced by the marketplace, litigation, and 
personal fundraising, continued dependence on these less 
explicit forms is not sufficient to resolve health care 
dilemmas of this era. As a result, we are now witnessing a 
shift toward the bottom end of Figure 1 possibly culminating 
in a more central role for the government in the rationing of 
increasingly scarce medical resources. Although explicit 
rationing under the authority of the government is but one 
form of rationing, there are many forces that, concurrently, 
are now moving American society in that direction. At the 
same time, however, explicit public rationing is feared by 
some observers, who continue to argue that rationing is 
unnecessary Or an anathema to be avoided at all costs. 


Once rationing is accepted as fact, no matter how 
disparagingly, the question becomes one of how to implement 
it. Furthermore, if resources are to be focused on the 
provision of appropriate health care, who defines this and how 
is it defined? Because there are no clear answers and because 
rationing is so entangled with problems of cost containment 
and efficiency, its implementation is potentially very 
divisive. As a result, each system will use a different 
combination of mechanisms. Although unavoidable, rationing 
remains a highly charged and controversial term in all 
developed nations. Ultimately, conflicts in rationing health 
care can be managed only when societal goals and priorities 
are clarified and acceptable mechanisms identified. 


Some of the approaches to rationing that are widely used 
in other countries are "first come, first served" systems of 
queues, triage systems based on medical urgency, and, more 
recently, systems based on computation of quality adjusted 


life years (QALY) used to compare patient and treatment 
priorities. Jennett (1986) has presented a set of criteria 
used to determine if treatment is inappropriate. Treatment 
should be withheld if it is likely to prove unsuccessful, 
unnecessary, unsafe, unkind or unwise. According to the 
Australian National Health and Medical Research Council, 
however, even if these criteria were applied universally, 
"there would remain insufficient funds for the care of those 
who are not excluded by these 'tests'" (1990:9). 


Rationing is also often proposed as a means of 
guaranteeing every citizen a basic level of health care, by 
excluding from coverage those treatments outside this package. 
The trade-off here is between universal access to those 
services deemed basic and unequal access to the full range of 
technically feasible services. In many countries a basic 
level of health care focuses on low-technology, primary care 
and excludes high-technology services such as liver 
transplants. If basic care is broadened to include unlimited 
access to intensive, and expensive curative regimes, this will 
undermine the objectives of universal coverage and cost 
containment that are at the core of most developed countries' 
health crre policies. Not surprisingly, these countries are 
more successful in covering the uninsured and in maintaining 
considerably lower per capita costs than the U.S., but they do 
so only by limiting the availability of high technology 
medicine. The divergence between the U.S. health care system 
and that of other developed nations is most obvious in their 
approaches to rationing. 


The primary goal of this paper is to contrast health care 
rationing as practised in the U.S. with that of selected other 
countries. What can we learn from countries that have 
implemented more explicit forms of rationing, and what aspects 
of these comparative health care systems might be useful as 
the U.S. moved toward increased experimentation with rationing 
such as the Oregon model? After briefly reviewing the 
experience of selected European countries attention is 
directed toward current initiatives in New Zealand, Japan, and 
Singapore. I argue that although the attention currently 
focused on the Canadian and British systems is valuable, 
innovations from other less studied nations can be 
instructional. 


t 


European Systems: Global Budgets, Primary Care, 
and Control of Technology 


Of all Western industrialized nations, the U.S. stands 
alone in terms of the power of the private sector to dictate 
the parameters of health care. Even countries such as 
Australia, France, and the Netherlands, which have clear 
private/public mixes, have much stronger public involvement. 
The ability of nearly all other western nations to cover their 
entire populations with minimal patient cost, while devoting 
substantially smaller proportions of their Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) to health care raises serious questions as to 
whether reliance on market forces and competition, no matter 
how "managed", is justified. Not only does the U.S. have the 
most expensive health system as measured by proportion of GDP 
for health care (Table 1), its position is worsening despite 
cost containment measures since the 1980s. While the health 
care share of GDP in the U.S. continues to increase without 
apparent bounds, it has generally stabilized in most European 
countries, and actually deceased in several, especially 
Ireland and Denmark. In addition, the U.S. continues to lag 
behind most developed nations in life expectancy at birth and 
in mortality rates for chronic conditions (Davis, 1990:113). 


One reason for this discrepancy appears to reflect the 
willingness and capacity of European nations to control the 
supply side by strengthening the hands of insurers and by 
imposing direct, central controls on payments to providers and 
on the capacities of their health systems. For instance, 
during the 1980s Belgium, France, Germany and the Netherlands 
introduced systems of global budgeting to replace the daily 
rates paid to hospitals. These nations joined Ireland, Spain 
and the United Kingdom which already had mechanisms for 
Capping hospital expenditures (Hurst and Poullier, 1993:5). 
Germany also capped payments to physicians as a whole, while 
Ireland moved from fee-for-service to capitation. According 
to the OECD (1992:5) the capping of total expenditure did 
succeed in containing health care costs in these countries. 
Although Belgium and France were less successful than the 
others in containing costs in the late 1980s, the evidence 
suggests this is because ambulatory care in both countries, 
paid by fee-for service, with fee controls but not global 
budgets, increased significantly. In addition, in France 
private hospitals which constitute one-third of all beds do 
not operate under the global budget (Hurst and Poullier, 
1993:5). As noted earlier, Ireland was able to reduce its 
health care expenditures by moving to capitation payments for 
public patients of General Practitioners and adoption of tough 
measures to reduce public health care expenditures. Although 
a reduction in spending for health care in itself is not 


TABLE 1 


HEALTH CARE SPENDING AS PROPORTION OF 
GDP, OECD COUNTRIES 1925-1987 


Country 1975 1980 1985 1987 1990 
Austria tea 7.9 8.1 8.4 8.4 
Belgium 5.8 6.6 Vee 
Canada Res 7.4 8.4 8.6 9.1 
Denmark 6.5 6.8 6.2 6.0 6.0 
France 6.8 7.8 8.6 8.6 8.7 
Germany 8.2 8.2 
Iceland ke 6.4 Toa 7.8 7.4 
Ireland hat 8.5 8.0 7.4 
Italy 5.8 6.8 6.7 6.9 Tea 
Japan Jaa 6.4 6.6 6.8 6.6 
Luxembourg 6.8 6.7 
New Zealand 6.4 Ted 6.6 6.9 vain 
Norway 6.7 6.6 6.4 Ven 7.4 
Portugal 6.4 9.9 Seu 6.4 6.4 
Spain a | 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.6 
Sweden 8.0 oo 9.4 9.9 8.7 
Switzerland tu tae 
United Kingdom 5.5 5.8 6.0 6.1 Giz 
United States 8.4 9.2 10.6 


~ 
> 
~] 


Mean 


Source: 1975-87, OECD Health Date File, 1989; 1990, 
Estimates from OECD, 1992, p. 60. 


admirable if health of the population suffers, there is no 
evidence at this stage this has been the case, although there 
are arguments by opponents that governments have pushed 
spending below the optimum. 


Interestingly, several European governments have carried 
out major reforms toward increased reliance on market or 
quasi-market mechanisms, although in all cases, the 
governments have maintained firm control. Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom have introduced or 
strengthened competition among the providers in their national 
health systems without sacrificing cost control and universal 
coverage. Despite moves toward decentralization and 
regionalization of services, European countries maintain 
centralized financial controls over fees, budgets, and capital 
outlays. As seen later, with Japan, global controls on total 
health spending (not just public spending) seem to be a key to 
both universal coverage and cost control. They also serve as 
very powerful rationing mechanisms. 


It has been suggested that in comparison with European 
countries the values upon which the U.S. health care system is 
based, with its emphasis on personal responsibility, freedom 
of choice and pluralism, have obscured goals related to the 
health of the population and equity of access (Jonsson, 
1990:87). As a result, centralized health planning and a 
large government role in health care financing are more 
acceptable to Europeans. Despite the constraints of the 
European systems as viewed by Americans, citizens of most 
European countries are "at root very satisfied with their 
health care systems, and have well-developed channels of 
accountability through which to express dissatisfaction in 
specific cases" (Evans and Barer, 1990:83). In part this 
might be because the more comprehensive health systems of 
Europe have a higher commitment to primary care and 
prevention. Equity and universal access along with global 
budgets, results in this concentration on cost-effective, non 
high-technology medicine. Germany, Belgium, Finland, and 
Switzerland, for instance, stand out as directing large shares 
of their health care budgets to ambulatory care. A recent 
OECD study found, not surprisingly, that those countries which 
allocate larger shares to inpatient care have higher per 
Capita health spending (1992b:64). According to Jonsson 
(1990:92), the underrepresentation of inexpensive but cost- 
effective primary/prevention services is a serious 
inefficiency in a health system. The rationing away from high 
cost, high-technology medicine that is accepted by European 
populations is unlikely to be popular among either the U.S. 
health care community or the American public. 
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Interestingly, despite the low relative priority European 
countries have put on curative medicine, one concern expressed 
in these countries is that there is too much bias in favor of 
acute diagnostic tests and high-technology medicine at the 
expense of prevention and long term care. As a result some 
European governments have been obliged to introduce "heavy 
handed" and detailed regulations in an effort to contain costs 
in these areas. (Hurst and Poullier, 1993:6). Although the 
patterns of introduction, diffusion, and rationing of new 
technologies differs across all countries, in those with 
centralized funding and controls, new technologies must be 
accommodated within the existing systems of resource 
allocation. Because tradeoffs must be made between the 
innovations and current treatment and that and other 
conditions, there is an explicit need to establish priorities. 
Analysis of the marginal costs and benefits and comparison 
with existing treatments is critical, and new procedures might 
not be accepted unless it is clear they will have a major 
impact on health outcomes and/or reduce costs. 


In some countries this is already done - for example, 

in the Netherlands, the Medical Council vets new 
procedures and technology, while, in the United Kingdom, 
various kinds of elective surgery are severely restricted 
for the very old. Such measures can also provide an 
important signal to medical research and technology - 
which has rarely had to face the test of markets - to 
place greater emphasis on cost savings and effectiveness 
(OECD, 1992b:75). 


— 
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New Zealand: A Core Services Approach 


The health care system of New Zealand emerged from the 
1938 Social Security Act which mandated an open-ended 
commitment to universal access of health care to all citizens. 
Until the early 1970s, the emphasis on primary care, a 
relatively young and healthy population, and adequate economic 
growth gave New Zealand a sound national health care system. 
Incremental increases in general taxes, rationalization of 
health care services, and shifting some of the costs of 
primary care to citizens shored up the system. The economic 
downturn in the mid 1970s led to the Labour Party's White 
Paper on Health in 1974 which recommended more cost shifting 
and rationalization strategies. The increasing gap between 
rising demands and expectations for health services and the 
nation's ability to pay led to an end to the open-ended policy 
in 1983 when a population-based formula for allocating 
resources to public hospitals was instituted to cap hospital 
budgets. This led, in turn, to the expansion of private 
insurance and more rationalization of hospital services. 


In 1988, the first of two major reforms restructured old 
hospital »oards into 14 Area Health Boards (AHBs) and 
established performance contracts between the Minister of 
Health and the elected AHBs. Although limited evidence 
suggests that cost savings resulted, they were outpaced by new 
demands driven by a shift toward technological medicine and an 
aging population. Furthermore, a recessed economic 
environment and an ideological shift away from the welfare 
state led to heightened pressures to shift more of the burden 
from the tax system to users of health care and to redress the 
growing imbalance between secondary and primary care. Private 
insurance plans continued to proliferate as supplements to a 
public system that was manifested in long waiting lists. Out 
of pocket costs for primary care, pharmaceuticals, and surgery 
in private hospitals were initiated with much antagonism from 
a population used to full coverage. Although the government 
still subsidized the costs especially for low income groups, 
no longer did it hold responsibility for full coverage. As a 
result public spending as a percentage of health care costs 
decreased from 88 per cent in 1980 to 82 per cent in 1991. 


In 1991 the newly elected National Government initiated 
another major structural reform long before the effects of the 
1988 changes could be ascertained. This last restructuring 
has been very controversial because it further erodes 
comprehensive public health coverage of the past and 
explicitly heightens the shift toward a market-oriented basis 
for the delivery of health care. Although the government 
abandoned any thoughts of a move toward a social insurance 
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system and decided to retain the existing tax-based funding 
system, it separated the purchaser and provider roles and 
established a quasi-market context for the provision of health 
care. Four Regional Health Authorities (RHAs) were created 
and made responsible for purchasing health care in their 
populations. Public hospitals were reconstituted as 23 Crown 
Health Enterprises (CHES) or Community Trusts (CTs) if the 
government deemed them economically unfeasible but local 
communities are prepared to buy them. The funding of CHEs and 
CTs depends on winning contracts for particular services from 
the RHAs. In turn the funding of the RHAs from the Ministry 
of Health is based on population weighted for certain 
geographical and demographic factors. Public health functions 
will be carried out by a newly established Public Health 
Commission which will monitor and analyze the state of health, 
advise the Minister of Health on health goals and objectives, 
and purchase public health services on a bidded contract 
basis. 


In order to ensure national standards across the RHAs, 
and to determine what disability and health services every New 
Zealander should have access to, the government established 
the National Advisory Committee on Core Health and Disability 
Support Services (CSC) in 1992. Although its initial mandate 
was to find out what happens to the money currently spent on 
health services and what services New Zealand citizens think 
are most important, the CSC is to recommend annually to the 
Minister of Health which core services should be purchased, 
how they should be distributed, and the terms of access on 
which they should be available. Furthermore, it is to 
recommend "periodically" any changes necessary in the future 
processes for advising the Minister on core health and 
disability support services (CSC, 1992:5). 


Since announcement of the core services strategy and the 
public input efforts of the Committee, there has been 
considerable anxiety and controversy over the directions it 
might take. In a society with a strong historical belief in 
health care as entitlement, the notion of explicitly setting 
limits through creation of a core is threatening. Many reject 
the notion of using a core as a means of constraining health 
care costs and argue that it will inevitably lead to cuts in 
both the quantity and quality of health services. Despite the 
widespread acceptance of the need for expenditure constraints, 
there is opposition to a decrease in health care expenditures. 
Furthermore, the idea of ranking one health service above 
another or ranking one person's health above others is 
strongly opposed as are assessments of relative quality of 
life inherent in such rankings. "Some see it as abhorrent 
that an individual's right to publicly-funded health care may 
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depend on another's judgment of their quality of life” (CSC, 
1992b:8). 


Interestingly, submissions received from those working in 
the health care community saw the need for a more explicit and 
accountable structure of rationing and prioritizing and saw 
the definition of core health services as a first step toward 
that end by providing clarity of entitlement and a clearer 
understanding of the availability of health services. New 
Zealand has always rationed medicine through the national 
health service, particularly since the imposition of global 
budgeting in 1983. Long waiting lists for surgeries and even 
for assessment by specialists and often severe limitations on 
expensive equipment purchase are but two forms of rationing. 
Despite this, the presentation of possible tradeoffs (see 
Figure 2) raised complaints that the core strategy was a 
subterfuge for explicit rationing (Turnbull, 1993). There has 
also been considerable interest in and criticism of the Oregon 
rationing plan in New Zealand, with critics of the core 
services initiatives discussed below often arguing that they 
will lead to an Oregon-type approach. 


Interestingly, when faced with potential tradeoffs 
concerning inclusion in the core services there was strong 
Support both in the health community and the public that 
preventive medicine and primary care should be given highest 
priority. The need for prioritization was seen as a critical 
means of exerting tighter control over spending on high 
cost/high risk treatments, especially those interventions 


which do not necessarily result in substantial or long-term 
benefits to the recipients. Current services that are most 
vulnerable to limits are transplant surgery, cosmetic surgery, 
fertility and genetic services, brain surgery, and the 
treatment of sports injuries. One area of particular focus 
for constraints was intensive care at the beginning and end of 
life. A consistent theme in the submissions was an emphasis 
on quality of life rather than quantity of life and the need 
for a shift in resources from high-technology services such as 
CAT scanning, MRIs, and transplantation to improved basic care 
services in each community. 


In principle, only limited public funding should be made 
available for: the services involved in the prolongation 
of life of the aged or the terminally ill, or those with 
little prospect of future human dignity; and overzealous 
neo-natal care ... (CSC, 1992c:55). 


FIGURE 2 
TRADE-OFFS IN HEALTH CARE ALLOCATION 


WHAT WILL $60.000 Buy? Cosi QUANTITY 

% 
dialysis for one bidiney pationt for one year 
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( 

Hip replacement “7.000 Ro 

Hospital pavehiattic care for one person for one month $5400 Wi 

Grommet operation for elie ear 67 

Dingnosis and antibiotics for core throat S40 


Hepatitis $20 


Costs are appreimate and baced on cuppled bu the Department of Health 


Source: Core Services Committee, 1992a:10. 
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Similarly, 


We may need to cut out (a) heart transplants in public 
hospitals (b) the rescue of babies at impossible ages, 
with likely ongoing costs to the nation forever 

(CSC, . 


The vast majority of submissions on the content of the 
core strongly called for a rebalancing of resources between 
primary and secondary care and between community-based and 
institution-based services. They argued for higher priority 
on health services that maintain people's independence and 
good health. There is a strong feeling that the emphasis of 
the health system is too heavily focused on medical and 
surgical interventions at the expense of flexible support 
services tailored to each person's needs. Furthermore, new 
technologies should be introduced only if they offer 
additional benefits that warrant any additional costs or if 
they offer similar benefits for less costs. Before their 
diffusion, they must be shown through rigorous testing to 
offer improved outcomes. 


The public expressed the firm view that the relative 
cost-effectiveness of services must be demonstrated if 
they are to be publicly funded. The Committee agrees 
that the effectiveness and benefit of all services must 
be demonstrated if they are to remain in or be added to 
the core (CSC, 1992c:63). 


The goal of the Committee in 1993 is to establish a community 
consensus on what criteria should be applied to determine 
"benefit," not an easy task given the impossibility of 
attaining agreement as the stakes of inclusion or exclusion 
from the core become more real. 


Finally, the Committee attempted to ascertain support and 
opposition to various options for defining the core: a general 
positive list, a detailed priority ranking, or a negative 
list. They found strongest support for a list based on broad 
categories of services to be provided rather than one which 
specifies detailed conditions and treatments (e.g. the Oregon 
list). This would provide more flexibility, maximize the 
opportunities of patients to receive treatment most applicable 
to their circumstances, and more easily modified in response 
to changing health needs and technology. Preference was for 
an approach which would combine a general positive list (those 
to be included in the core) with some flexibility to allow for 
regional variation. Not only would such a list be easier to 
develop and administer, it would also give more scope for 
exercise of clinical judgment and less open to capture by 
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special interest groups. It of course, also would be less 
controversial because it would not force explicit criteria on 
the health care community or the public. 


There was also a perceived need to accompany this list 
with a negative list which explicitly excludes those services 
that should not receive core health funding. This list would 
place emphasis on the need to cap expenditure especially on 
the high cost/high risk procedures such as major organ 
transplants. One benefit of such a list is that it would 
focus public debate and scrutiny on services in the middle 
ground between those which clearly do and those which clearly 
do not warrant inclusion in the core. This list would also 
enable people to know precisely where they stand, would be 
less open to abuse by misrepresentation, and would be most 
understandable to the lay person. 


Because of strong reaction against and little support for 
a core list based on a priority ranking of services which 
would be "complex, time-consuming, costly, and divisive," the 
CSC rejected this option. Such a detailed ranking would 
necessitate a large administrative commitment for its 
development, enforcement, and ongoing review, whick would be 
essential to keep pace with new technologies, illnesses, and 
treatments. The costs of meeting these needs would undermine 
the core's objective of containing expenditures for health 
care and would divert resources from the delivery of health 
services. For these reasons, aS well as the divisiveness such 
a ranking would bring to an already controversial endeavour, 
the CSC found little merit in preparing a detailed list of 
services in some sort of priority order. Instead the 
Committee recommended that the present publicly-funded health 
and disability services become the core. According to the 
CoG 
In short, our present health and disability support 
services are the product of decades of reasonably 
commonsense and principled decisionmaking. By and large, 
the current core reflects fairly accurately the values 
and priorities of several past generations of New 
Zealanders (1992c:63). 


Changes to this core should be incremental and thoroughly 
researched. 


Although the core services scheme that went into effect 
on 1 July 1993, then, changes little in the delivery of public 
health care services, it does institutionalize a mechanism for 
rationing medical resources explicitly. Although this has 
been achieved indirectly by the allocation of resources by 
hospital boards and area health boards, it is expected that 
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once set the core scheme will be "adjusted" where economically 
appropriate by narrowing the range of items included on the 
core. Given the values reflected in both the professional and 
public submission process, it is likely that high-technology, 
intensive treatments are most vulnerable. 


Even prior to the implementation of the current health 
reforms, rationing of high cost procedures on the basis of 
lifestyle choices was institutionalized. In light of the 
strict allocation of public funds for organ transplants and 
the historical emphasis on prevention, the announcement in 
1992 of Green Lane Hospital's policy of eliminating smokers 
from its new lung transplant program stirred little 
controversy. According to Toby Whitlock, the chief of medical 
staff, "It would be quite unacceptable to perform transplants 
on people who have ruined their lungs by smoking when the 
dangers of that are so well known." Dr Whitlock envisages 
that most transplant recipients will be young people who are 
victims of diseases "through no fault of their own." This 
philosophy has been extended to heart and liver transplants 
and has been suggested that coronary artery surgery be denied 
to persons who continue to smoke (Turnbull, 1993b). 


Japan: Universal Access and Uniform Fee Schedules 


Although Japan was the first nation with universal health 
coverage (1961), it was largely caught unawares by massive 
increases in costs during the 1970s and behind other developed 
nations in introducing cost containment policies. Since the 
early 1980s, however, it has made impressive strides in 
integrating cost containment with its goal of equity in access 
(Powell and Anesaki, 1990: 116). Japan's health care system 
is a complex mixture of public and private funding and 
provider agents which reflects it unique cultural and social 
context. Although the health care delivery system is 
dominated by the private sector, unlike the U.S. it is not 
market oriented. While providers compete for patients and 
consumers have broad freedom of choice, all funders and 
providers are strictly regulated by the government. 
Furthermore, all health care payments are made on the basis of 
a national fee schedule with implicit limits on increases in 
overall expenditures. The result is a system that largely is 
meeting its two highest priority goals of equal access and 
control of health care expenditures. 


Table 2 illustrates the various health insurance systems 
of Japan. Despite the presence of multiple systems, all 
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TABLE 2 


JAPANESE HEALTH INSURANCE SYSTEMS, 
CO-PAYMENTS REQUIRED 


SYSTEM 


A. Employees and 
dependents 

1. Government managed 
insurance for employees 
of small companies. 

2. Society managed 
insurance for employees 
of large companies. 

3. Mutual aid 
associations for 
government and private 
school employees, seamen, 
and day laborers. 


B. Community based 
insurance for self- 
employed, unemployed, 


pensioners and dependents 
(National Health 
Insurance is the 
principal plan). 


C. Geriatric Health Act 
(1982) created as an 
insurance pool to cross- 
subsidize the costs of 
health care for the 
elderly. 


Source: 


Powell and Anesaki, 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Approximately 
8 percent of 
Salary (half by 
employer and 
half by 
employee) 

Self financing 
- government 
pays only the 
administrative 
costs of these 
plans. 


NHI plan 
contribution 
based on 
individual 
income and 
assets. 
Government 
subsidizes 
approximately 
50 percent. 


Paid by 
government with 
cross-subsidy 
among other 
insurance plans 
based on ratio 
of the elderly 
in the 
population. 


1990: 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND 


CO-PAYMENTS 


Employees pay 
10 percent of 
inpatient and 
outpatient 
costs. 
Dependents pay 
20 percent 
inpatient and 
30 percent 
outpatient 
costs. 


Both insured 
and dependents 
pay 30 percent 
of inpatient 
and outpatient 
costs with 
$400/month 
maximum. 


Deductible 
payment of 
approximately 
$6 per month 
outpatient and 
$3 per day 
inpatient. 
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billing and payment in Japan is centralized through the 
payment fund of the National Health Insurance (NHI). It 
reviews all bills submitted and has the power to reduce 
payment and minimize fraud. This process also serves as a 
major mechanism of cost containment, according to Ikegami 
(1992:704). Reviews by NHI serve as a warning to providers 
and trigger peer pressures for compliance. Although all 
insurance plans cover most medical services plus direct cash 
benefits paid the insured for childbirth, maternity leave, 
nursing, injury, and sickness, co-payments are required under 
all plans. Except for the very minimal deductibles under the 
Geriatric Health Act, the co-payments are large enough to 
serve as disincentives for overuse of the plans. Moreover, 
because Japan places heavy emphasis on preventive medicine and 
ambulatory/primary care, the hospital admission rate is about 
one-third that of the U.S. and the surgical procedure rate is 
only one-quarter of the U.S. (Ikegami, 1992:700-701). 


While universal coverage guarantees access to available 
health care, Japan has been able to keep cost increases under 
control. The key to this success appears to be the uniform 
fee system which not only controls cost inflation but also 
enables the government to reward clinic general practitioners 
engaged in primary care. Providers are paid on a fee-for- 
service basis with the price of each service determined by a 
uniform point fee system. The government's Central Social 
Medical Care Council negotiates changes in the fee schedule 
with representatives of providers, payers, and public interest 
groups. The fees are inclusive and fixed. Moreover, extra 


billing is prohibited by law, thus discouraging supplementary 
private insurance schemes that could circumvent the system and 
escalate costs. In large part, therefore, the uniform fee 
schedule has been effective in containing total health care 
expenditures. 


The universal, fee schedule also has a critical role in 
setting allocation priorities. It serves as an allocation 
mechanism by providing a financial incentive structure for the 
provision of selected services (i.e. primary care) by setting 
the fee allowed higher than the actual costs. In contrast it 
can discourage medical applications deemed undesirable by 
setting the allowable fees lower than the actual costs. For 
Ikegami (1992:691) the schedule is a "powerful tool" for 
promoting certain services and thus shaping the distribution 
of health care resources. 


The universal fee structure also allows for control over 
the diffusion of new technologies. Because the fee for a new 
technology or procedure is set by comparing it to the nearest 
equivalent service, potentially more expensive innovations are 
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discouraged. Although the very low rate of organ 
transplantation in Japan might better be explained by cultural 
veneration of the dead and dislike of invasive technologies, 
high cost individual intensive medicine is clearly constrained 
by the fee structure. Rationing decisions pertaining to such 
technologies therefore are made through the broader incentive 
structure determined by societal priorities reflected in the 
fee levels. 


The Japanese system is one of a strong government role in 
financing and in fixing prices. The government has taken 
clear steps to ensure equity in financing among the multitude 
of private and public plans and assured equality of service 
Since providers are always paid the same amount for a service 
no matter what insurance plan the patient has even if on 
public assistance. The rationing that occurs has legitimacy 
because the playing field is level. Although the system has 
problem with multiple diagnoses and increased volume to make 
up for fee constraints and no clear mechanism to ensure 
quality of care, overall Japan has created an effective system 
for eliminating the necessity of explicit rationing decisions 
at the individual level. 


Singapore: the Medisave Plan and Individual Responsibility 


Like Japan, Singapore authorities are "decisively in 
favor of preventive programs and have incorporated them as 
part of the nation's health policy" (Quah, 1988:219). 
Singapore's health care philosophy is to build a healthy 
population through innovative preventive programs and through 
promotion of healthy lifestyles. Conversely, the system 
deemphasizes high cost curative technologies, resulting in low 
rates of intensive medical procedures. Moveover, although 
western medicine is the dominant and the only legal system of 
health care, traditional Chinese medicine is widely practiced 
in Singapore providing a wide range of options (Quah, 1989). 


Education programs for young children are combined with 
universal immunization programs and regular medical exams 
through school clinics with referrals to hospital when 
appropriate. Singapore also has instituted widespread adult 
early detection screening programs for heart disease, cancer, 
hypertension, and diabetes. Recently the Department of Food 
and Nutrition has formulated and is implementing a national 
nutrition program. At all levels the government encourages 
its citizens to be responsible for their own health and has 
rigorous health promotion programs. According to Yeo Cheow 
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Tong, the Minister of Health, 


Our medical system is based on individual responsibility 

no Singaporean has enjoyed or expects to enjoy health 
services for free. When hospitalized he pays part of the 
bill ... His Medisave is his own money. This gives him 
the incentive to be healthy, minimise the need for 
medical treatment, and save on medical expenses. 


The cost of health care in Singapore is covered by a 
combination of employments benefits, out-of-pocket payments, 
and limited insurance cover. Although there is an active 
private sector, the government plays a strong regulatory role 
and most citizens opt for the highly subsidized government 
health services. The private insurance schemes generally are 
used to provide access of more affluent individuals to the 
"special services and frills offered by private medical 
clinics and hospitals" (Quah, 1989:128). 


At the center of Singapore's health care policy is the 
Medisave system established in 1984. Medisave is a compulsory 
Savings scheme under which each employee and self-employed 
person puts aside a percentage of monthly income into Medisave 
account to meet future hospitalization expenses. Each 
individual starts contributing to their account upon taking 
their first job. The rate is currently set at 6 percent of 
income, with a minimum contribution of $20 per month and a 
maximum of $360 per month. Medisave savings accrue interest 
at prevailing rates. Medisave accounts can be used to pay 
hospital bills incurred at any of the ten government owned or 
structured hospitals and at eight approved private hospitals. 
It covers daily ward charges, doctor's charges, facility 
charges, surgical charges, and inpatient laboratory, 
radiological, and related costs during hospitalization or day 
Surgery as well as Hepatitis B vaccination. It can not be 
used for outpatient charges. 


The Medisave account can be used to settle part of whole 
of hospital bills and is transferable to one's spouse, 
children, parents, or grandparents. Bills for other than 
grandparents can be settled from future Medisave 
contributions, although this is discouraged. Upon death, the 
balance of the Medisave account is paid in cash to one's 
nominee free from estate duty. At age 55 one can withdraw 
some of his Medisave account but must retain a designated 
balance in anticipation of future hospitalization needs. This 
ceiling was set in 1987 at $6,500 and will increase by $500 
per year until it reaches $10,000. 
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The rationale behind Medisave is that individuals will be 
less likely to overuse health care if it is their money. 
Medisave also reinforces the policy emphasis on individual 
responsibility, not only to stay fit and healthy, but to save 
for future medical needs by regular contributions to the 
program. Although Singapore has been able to control costs of 
health care it is questionable whether Medisave will in the 
long run prove advantageous to citizens who might forgo 
necessary hospitalization in order not to deplete their 
Savings account. On the other hand, private insurance and 
public support of health care for the indigent give Singapore 
citizens access to a good package of primary care and to 
medical facilities when needed. In part Medisave will work 
only as long as health care costs are held low enough. that 
Savings plans offer reasonable coverage for hospital care. 


Lessons for Rationing in the United States 


Any health policy is the result of multiple pressures 
from the providers and the consumers as well as the 
constraints imposed by demographic factors and the structure 
of the government itself. Many of the unique problems 
encountered in the United States can be traced to the absence 
of any single locus of authority for making health care 
decisions and the fragmented, decentralized, policy process. 
Health care is funded in effect by over 1500 private insurers, 
3000 countries, 50 states, the federal government, and, 
increasingly, by corporations for their own employees. Also, 
because of the immense strength of the health care community, 
any successful policy must have at least the tacit support of 
those being regulated. Moreover, because the population of 
the United States is large and diverse, any attempts to 
achieve a homogeneous pattern of allocation of health care 
resources will encounter severe difficulties. 


Unlike many of the nations discussed here, the United 
States has, at least until now, avoided making the hard 
decisions regarding the distribution of health care resources. 
Most often the "solutions" have merely shifted burdens from 
the individual to the government (or vice versa), or from one 
third party payer to another. Although giving the appearance 
of doing something about the problem, these alterations only 
delay the need to make even harder choices in the future. 
These interim shifts in the burden of payment fail to deal 
with the critical issues of establishing policy priorities and 
setting limits on the use of high-cost medical technologies. 
To some extent, the Pepper Commission, Health Access America, 
the Senate Democrat Plan, and other recent proposals miss the 
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point, because they fail to recognize that, no matter how we 
organize and fund the health care system, we cannot pay for 
the type of health care now expected by Americans. While the 
resources for health care are finite, public demand is 
insatiable. As cogently stated by Aaron: 


Curtailment of the generosity of insurance ..., reform of 
the malpractice system, and effectiveness analysis cannot 
reduce the growth in health care spending on a sustained 
basis. A sustained reduction would require curtailment 
of care that is beneficial but is deemed to be 
excessively costly, in other words, the rationing of 
health care (1991: 52-53). 


While other nations have made major efforts to do this by 
setting global budgets, universal fee structures, and core 
health services, American society has not yet acted, in part 
because our value system makes setting such boundaries in 
health care politically unfeasible. The result is a continued 
reliance on fine tuning a system that requires major 
alterations. 


Given the forces in modern societies leading to 
intensified expectations and demands for health care, it is 
not surprising that those countries most successful in 
attaining universal coverage and cost containment are those 
with centralized controls, whether they have a largely public 
Or private based health system. Although these countries also 
have major continuing problems, especially with health system 
efficiency and flexibility and are in some cases introducing 
market incentives, their emphasis on ambulatory care and 
preventive medicine and mechanisms for explicit rationing have 
restrained the diffusion of new technologies relative to the 
U.S. In contrast, the absence of a tradition of supply-side 
rationing and the difficulty of non-price rationing ina 
fragmented, private dominated system makes setting limits on 
curative medicine more problematic. 


The success of any effort in the U.S. to ration health 
Care resources in such a way as to be fair but efficient 
requires a reemphasis on primary care and preventive medicine 
which have received shrinking shares of health care resources 
Over the past three decades. This pursuit will be extremely 
acrimonious in part because of the momentum toward more 
profitable curative/rescue medicine and in part because of 
prevailing perceptions of what health care entails. Education 
is needed to counter the dominance of the technological 
imperative as are basic structural reforms designed to alter 
the incentive structure. There is also a need to reestablish 
individual responsibility for health by providing 
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disencentives to those persons who knowingly engage in high- 
risk behavior, along the lines of Singapore and New Zealand. 
This requires a reassessment of the goals of medicine - what 
do we want from our health care system? The U.S. must decide 
what goals are most important; universal access, equity, 
efficiency, or the current priority reflected in a system that 
refuses to set limits to intensive, but expensive individual 
treatments for those persons who can pay, but at the same time 
denies even basic coverage to increasing numbers of citizens 
who cannot. 


Lost in the debate over cost containment in the 1980s and 
the rhetoric over universal access in the 1990s is the need to 
introduce mechanisms for rationing which are proving effective 
in other industrialized nations. One model which should be 
considered more seriously is Japan's national fee structure 
which not only has restrained costs, but also has the capacity 
to shape the incentive structure. Similarly, Japan's central 
billing and payment might be more feasible in the U.S. than 
the single-payer model of Canada. Furthermore, the core 
services system now being implemented in New Zealand might 
serve as an alternative to the more specific prioritized 
Oregon model. To be effective, however, any rationing 
approach must be of the non-price variety and apply to both 
public and private patients. 


Whatever variation or combination of these approaches is 
implemented, moves toward more centralized government control 
of health care financing are overdue. As noted above, we are 
past the point of incremental "solutions" to the health care 
crisis. We have a responsibility toward future generations 
to completely rethink and restructure the current market- 
Oriented, public-private amalgamation which is inequitable, 
costly, and largely out of control. Recent studies 
demonstrate that administrative costs alone approach 33 
percent in the private sector and continue to escalate even 
faster than health care costs themselves (Brandon, 1991: 267). 
This fragmented payment system also places inordinate burdens 
on providers, employers, and patients. Because each insurer 
tends to have its own forms and requirements, administrative 
paperwork consumes 18 percent of an average hospital's budget. 
Moreover, businesses are forced to employ fulltime health care 
administrators to manage coverage and health benefit 
consultants to find the most acceptable policies. The 
instability in the current payer system also forces employers 
to continually shop around for more affordable policies, 
resulting in a high annual turnover of insurers. These 
constant changes also present problems for the employees, who 
are often caught in the middle without coverage due to pre- 
existing conditions and other inconsistencies between policies 
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(Brandon, 1991:270). 


A single-payer plan, or at least some type of centralized 
and standardized plan applicable to all persons, could 
dramatically simplify the processing of claims, reduce 
duplication of insurance monitoring or providers, and thereby 
rationalize a very confusing process for all parties. 
Furthermore, by spreading the risks across the entire 
population, such a system would eliminate cost-shifting, which 
is a principal destabilizing factor and the "major culprit" 
behind the escalating number of uninsured or underinsured 
Americans (Coddington et al. 1991:23). 


A key finding of this brief comparative analysis is that 
all systems which have been successful in providing universal 
access depend on strong regulatory control over health care 
and have developed public mechanisms for allocating medical 
resources. Although there is considerable variation in detail 
among these systems, to a one they have been willing to set 
limits, particularly over the use of high-technology 
interventions. Some observers, however, reject the linkage 
between universal access and explicit rationing. Mechanic 
(1992), for instance, while strongly endorsing universal 
entitlement, finds a single-payer regulatory model of 
rationing fully unacceptable. In contrast, Callahan (1992) 
argues that rationing is a necessary first step toward 
universal access to health care. For Callahan, it must be 
understood that universal health care requires acceptance of 
rationing and that such acceptable must precede an 
economically sound and politically feasible program of 
universal health insurance. The preliminary evidence here 
supports Callahan's view that the two are inseparable and that 
one of the major shortcomings of current proposals for reform 
of the U.S. system is the failure to acknowledge that 
universal coverage must be accompanied by systematic 
allocation and rationing mechanisms. Until this is 
recognized, such efforts are bound to fall far short of their 
purported goals. 
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In early 1992, concurrently with its major economic reforms, 


Russia inaugurated an extensive arms sales policy. Since then 


that policy has expanded considerably and received the blessing 


of President Yeltsin, Prime Ministers Gaidar and Chernomyrdin, 
Ministry of Foreign Trade (MVES) officials, defense industri- 
alists, Minister of Defense Grachev, Deputy Minister of Defense 
Kokoshin, and even Foreign Minister Kozyrev. Today Russian 
officials talk of competing for markets in East Asia described 
below, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, i.e., traditional Soviet 
markets, and in new markets like Chile and even South Africa. 
The depth of support and the policy’s coinciding with major 
economic reform shows the confidence Russia’s government had and 
retains in its defense industry even though failure to fund 
defense conversion or provide for inputs to defense industry have 
brought this industry to its knees. Increasingly top officials 
regard arms sales as the main means of financing defense 
conversion since the state cannot do so. However, this policy 
poses strong domestic and foreign policy challenges to Russia’s 
democratization. 

Building a democratic Russia and integrating it with the 
West are the boldest, most exacting challenges of the new world 
order. Russia’s political orientation is that order’s decisive 
test. The policy of selling arms to almost any customer greatly 
challenges that order by reopening the dangers of extensive 
involvement in foreign conflicts and restoring the 


military-industrial complex’s (MIC) former dominance over 
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domestic policy. Indeed, the critical issue for domestic policy 


is whether the state or defense industry controls the process of 


arms sales. And the state appears to be losing this crucial 


battle to demilitarize Russia’s economy. If that trend continues 


defense industry will largely succeed in eluding civilian control 


through democratic institutions. 


Arms sales policy measures Russia’s willingness to 


facilitate peaceful conflict resolution and participate ina 


democratic world order. It also gauges whether and how Yeltsin 


and the reform movement can curb the MIC’s excessive influence on 


Extensive state arms sales can only 


politics and economics. 


fund and sell a steady stream of 


revive production facilities, 


competitive military and technological output, regenerate 


military-industrial influence upon policy and key political 


institutions, and allocate vital resources to that sector 


Indeed, 


wherever receipts from the arms sales formally go. 


defense industrial modernization is now the program’s avowed 


claims that the money would house Russian 


purpose despite earlier 


officers and soldiers. In short, this program aims to revive 


military industry in as much of its past form as is possible 


under a "capitalist" or "market" economy. 


Abroad, insufficiently controlled arms transfer policies led 


Soviet Russia into its greatest international crises: Cuba, 


China, and the Middle East, and even into wars where its troops 


participated: Korea, and Afghanistan. The steady provision of 


arms, spares, technicians, etc., led and leads suppliers to 
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depend upon recipients to maintain their influence. States 
receiving foreign arms could then start a crisis or war that 
could involve or affect their suppliers against their better 
judgment and vital interests. In the Taiwan crises of 1954-55 
and 1958 and the Indo-Chinese war in 1962 Mao expected Soviet 
political and military support. In these cases failure to 
support China and risk serious crisis, if not war with the United 
States or India, helped cause the Sino-Soviet rift that created a 
second cold war in Asia. 

In the Middle East Soviet arms sales to the PLO, Egypt, and 
Syria from 1955 to 1989 contributed to the Arab-Israeli wars. 
Those arms sales exacerbated Israeli fears of attack or of armed 
support for guerrilla raids from Syria and Egypt in 1955-56, 1967 
and from Lebanon in 1982, and enabled Syria and Egypt to start 
the Yom Kippur War in 1973. These arms sales and bilateral 
accords that followed them also led Syria to demand strategic 
parity with Israel, a policy that reinforced Israel’s 
determination to maintain superiority. Syria’s Defense Minister, 
Mustafa Tlas, frequently said that Syria aimed to start a war 
that would force the USSR to enter it. Ultimately Soviet 
officials came to dread precisely that outcome, fearing that 
Syria could lead them into a major war that was clearly against 
Soviet interests.’ Similarly, Soviet arms shipments encouraged 


Iraq to begin wars in 1980 and 1990. But those shipments did not 


greatly benefit Moscow which now has an unrecoverable $86 billion 


debt since Soviet subsidies and credits covered their cost.’ 
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New arms sales could again plunge Russia into future crises. 


Past Soviet nuclear technology transfers to North Korea may yet 


provoke a major international crisis if the DPRK continues to 


obstruct IAEA inspection and progress towards a settlement with 


South Korea. Other risks stemming from arms sales are equally 


conceivable. Large-scale arms sales cement ties between both 


states’ elites or interest groups. One state or its elites could 


then corrupt the other’s elites or political process as happened 


in Cubo-Soviet relationships in the 1980’s.* The large-scale 


sale or transfer of arms to aggressive regional powers created 


dynamic regional imbalances among Third World states that led to 


long regional wars involving superpower "proxies" or clients, 


e.g., in Angola and Nicaragua. Third World states’ emphasis on 


buying arms heightens their own and their neighbors’ insecurity, 


and diverts productive 


stimulates regional arms races, 


socio-economic resources that could alter the structural 


conditions "presented" to local elites. In Africa even Soviet 


economic aid went to arms, not productive investment.‘ 


Should Russia’s government lose control over arms sales, new 


possibilities for abuse and ensuing domestic and foreign crises 


Private control of state assets could lead, (and 


would arise. 


to unsupervised sales to belligerent states 


evidently has led) 


like Iran and China. Large-scale arms transfers also create 


domestic lobbies with a vital stake in the process who can 


Producers’ desire to 


deflect the state from its real interests. 


retain influence abroad, maximize their gain, or amortize 
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expensive armaments is well known.* At home, such policies give 


the MIC a disproportionate control of political and economic 
resources. Thus Yeltsin, in 1992, allocated 19 billion rubles 
extra to aid the defense industry. And this was hardly the only 
subsidy. Equally dangerously continued arms sales that violate 
the Missile Technology Control Regime that Russia said it would 
uphold even though it is not a member, have now jeopardized 
lucrative U.S.-Russian cooperation in space research and the 
imposition of U.S. sanctions mandated by law upon Russia for 
violating the MTCR.°® 

A high volume of Russian arms sales would likely diminish 
prospects for domestic democracy and international "good 
behavior." Nonetheless, Deputy Foreign Trade Minister, Shibaev, 
said the arms trade is expanding and demand for Russian air, air 
defense, missile, and infantry weapons in particular is growing. 
Officials also increasingly defend the policy as being a national 
interest.’ Accordingly, to examine the policy, we will focus 
first on the process, motives, and organization of arms sales 
policy and then on case studies of transfers to major recipients 
of arms from programs begun under Gorbachev but continuing under 
Yeltsin. 
II Arms Sales and Russian Politics 

As implied above the direction and pace of demilitarization 
and conversion are crucial barometers of the direction and 
quality of Russian reforms. For this reason the struggle to 


control arms sales policy and obtain the capital necessary for 
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conversion and modernization are crucial levers that affect both 


defense policy and overall industrial policy as a whole. 


Therefore Russia’s program of arms sales and technology transfers 


has been an area of intense policy conflicts involving the 


(MFA), of Foreign Trade (MVES), of 


Ministries of Foreign Affairs 


Defense (MOD), of Industry, the MIC, the agencies set up to sell 


and advertise arms, and top policymakers. All these players seek 


as much control as possible over this program to maximize their 


institutional, political, and economic power to realize their 


interests. Because the bureaucratic and political struggles 


continue, the ultimate outcome of the struggle between government 


agencies and industry for control on the one hand, and among 
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rival government agencies on the other remains moot. 


these conflicts are murky; one can trace them and their ultimate 


implications. 


Indeed, it is easier to conceptualize the implications of 


the struggle between industry and the government or among rival 


agencies than actually to chronicle and analyze them. 


Ultimately, two basic options exist for the MIC. First, should 


selling 


defense industrialists gain factual control over sales, 


whatever and to whomever they want, the notion of civilian 


control by established government agencies will be set back. 


Fierce rivalry for markets will lead to an "accelerated sell-off" 


At the same time the MIC will 


of arms to anyone having currency. 


organize for and demand state subsidies and protection. Given 


the uncertain state of Russian politics and the government’s need 


for support where it finds it, it likely will yield to those 


pressures thereby creating a defense industry with severe in 


built redundancies and inefficiencies. Indeed, this process is 


already to some extent underway. 

Government officials: Kokoshin, Foreign Trade Minister, 
Sergei Glazyev, and President Yeltsin’s conversion advisor, 
Mikhail Maley, favor the second alternative: a large-scale 
vertically organized military industrial system with state 
support for designated high-tech, and dual use technology 
producers who have shown success in the market. These firms will 
be the "locomotive" of Russia’s overall industrial recovery, 
especially in electronics, communications technology, and cutting 
edge systems. Naturally in the case of these giant firms or 
cartels, state protection and subsidies will occur. That system 
too will re-create the protected relationship between the MIC and 
the government that formerly existed since cartels require 
government subsidies and protection. Should however, the MOD 
gain control, that outcome too will certainly preclude civil 
control and lead to a similar conclusion but in different form. 

The MOD has set up an agency to monitor defense exports, 
gain funds, and rival the MVES and semi-public sales 
organizations. And since the MOD is switching to a contract 
relationship with suppliers where it will be the sole client, it 
can more directly control the pace, direction, quantity, and 
quality of production. Or so it is hoped. On the other hand to 


the degree that the other rival ministries win out they will have 


a privileged position and will exercise more influence over 


Thus the key issue is the 


domestic and defense policies. 


structural linkages between defense industry, its captains, the 


Russian government, and the economy. 


In a detailed analysis of the bureaucratic maneuvering 


around arms sales, Charles Petersen concluded that as of today 


the MFA has clearly lost out in its effort to 


(spring 1993) 


control or even frustrate arms sales, a position to which it had 


adhered out of principle early in 1992. Instead it now is a 


public agent for Russia’s arms producers. Many of Kozyrev’s 


like those to the Gulf in 1992-93, are openly 


foreign trips, 


intended to solicit purchases.*® Secondly, the MIC appears to be 


The MIC deeply resented the MVES effort 


winning over the MVES. 


to restrict sales and charge higher prices as well as its 


cumbersome and formalistic bureaucratic regulations. More 


importantly, it wanted to control the entire process of sales and 


derided the ministry’s "torpor."*® Meanwhile the MOD too seeks 


free access to world markets to dump surplus weapons without 


competition. This ambition puts it at odds with the MVES and the 


MIC. The MOD equally bitterly resents the MVES’ control over the 


The MVES fears losing 


process which it blames for loss of sales. 


control over arms sales and the MIC fears competition from 


producers who can undersell it further. For example in Russia’s 


initial approach to sell arms to Malaysia 18 different 


an undisciplined 


competitors turned up in Kuala Lumpur, 


competition that almost lost Russia the deal.?® 
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Though the MIC has won a significant position; it still must 
contend with the MVES. As arms sales developed in 1992 the 
government created three ancillary "commercial structures" within 
MVES to supervise them. These are Oboroneksport, 
Spetsvneshtekhnika, and the GUSK (Main Directorate for 


Collaboration and Cooperation). 


Typically, these agencies have 
crossed departmental or bureaucratic lines and we cannot 
distinguish one’s functions from the other. However, their 
creation and activity has stopped neither the military structures 
or MIC leaders from pressing for unrestricted dealings with 
customers or from pressing for displaying ever more advanced 
components like lasers, cruise missiles and even dual-use 
technologies for chemical weapons intended for Libya. The latter 
were only intercepted due to U.S. pressure on Singapore and 
Ukraine-transshipment points for the contraband produced, over 
U.S. and British protests, by Malaysia and Russia.’ From all 
accounts the MIC’s pressure is strong, steady, and increasingly 
successful. 


Already in March 1992, Yeltsin granted defense enterprises 


in the heavily militarized Tula region free access to foreign 


markets. This practice has steadily grown since then.’? The 


only limit would be the government’s list of what may be 

exported. This sale created a precedent that stimulated others 
to demand similar freedom. It now appears the government cannot 
control the flow of arms abroad and will gradually be forced to 


yield its control or attempts at control over arms exports. In 
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addition the concession to the Tula region signaled the 
government’s willingness to share power with the MIC, an 
unprecedented move that also made part of the executive branch an 
advocate of arms sales despite a contradictory policy form other 
state organs.** The new system described by Kulik and Petersen 
(Tables 1 and 2) also could permit these semi-independent 
corporations to form intimate "revolving doors" or "family 
circles" (mutual protection networks) with defense industrialists 


in their mutual search for profit and become lobbyists even as 


they are semi-public organizations.** In practice, therefore, 


the state’s gradual acceptance of the need to protect the MIC’s 
capability by arms sales falls somewhere between the two 
alternatives presented above. The MIC now receives its 
protection and is gaining more and more freedom and influence 
even if it does not yet have total freedom to sell. Thus it 
probably will retain disproportionate influence in the government 
access and ability to extort resources from the state even as 
much of it collapses due to misguided state policies, lack of 
funding and inputs, and its own resistance to change. 

Since mid-1992 Yeltsin yielded more ground, giving the Air 
Force the power to sell 1600 planes and decreeing that the 
corporation making the YAK-141 fighter (mainly a naval air 
fighter) could negotiate and carry out a contract even before 
investing in a program!**® By November 1992, producers in Tula, 
Nizhny Novgorod, and Sverdlovsk had received similar 


dispensations. At the same time GUSK was teaming up with the 
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League of Defense Enterprises, the MIC lobby, to form a 
corporation to service products abroad.’’ Though the contracts 
apparently had to gain government consent, the agency that 
reviewed them was headed by Deputy Premier Georgy Khizha, a 
self-proclaimed representative of the MIC until he was fired in 
April 1993 for conservatism. Nonetheless this system was too 
bureaucratic and cumbersome for the producers who criticized it 
unsparingly.*® 

By the time Yeltsin returned from his state visit to India 
in January 1993, he was convinced that conversion was being 
carried out the wrong way and that arms sales needed to be 
protected.’? Immediately thereafter, a presidential decree was 
prepared to make it still easier for the industrialists to sell 
their weapons.*® It was revealed at the official meetings to 
discuss these issues that, contrary to expectations of $10 
billion a year that had been bandied about as a real target to 
fund conversion, that Russia had only earned just under $2 
billion in 1992 from arms sales. Accordingly the new Foreign 
Economic Relations Minister, Glazyev, an advocate of arms sales, 
proposed that states with a debt-servicing capability who place 
large orders should be granted credit, that the government ought 
to subsidize the defense industrialists who produce those 
systems, and expand multi-national R&D, and sell production 


licenses to third parties.** To the degree these proposals are 


accepted they will result in a Russia suffering from insufficient 


foreign capital and investment subsidizing both its 
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industrialists and states who can pay for the arms! It also 
involves Russia in what amounts to giveaways of technological 
processes in return for arms sales. The ensuing decree on 


February 2, 1993, freed or clarified licensing regulations, 


making it easier for Russian firms to export.” 


But this did not stop the pressure for further 
de-regulation. In April 1993, the Russian Defense Industry 
Committee, i.e., the MIC’s lobby, proposed a system of exports 
where, 

manufacturers will independently set prices, keep 

hard-currency earnings, choose between middlemen, and 

pay their commission fees. The Russian Defense 

Industry Commission is itself volunteering to handle 

the selection and licensing of firms to replace the 

Foreign Economic Relations Ministry.” 

At the same time Russia’s Ministry of Industry proposed 
conversion loans and subsidies to defense industries of 450 
billion rubles to save them from pay cuts to the minimum and 
total collapse.** Though this proposal encountered opposition 
within the government, it certainly reflects the pressures 
brought to bear by the MIC. 

More was to come. New guidelines for reforming the system 
were approved on April 23, 1993. They resulted from a struggle 
between the Inter-departmental Commission on Military Technical 
Cooperation (ICMTC), the Russian State Defense Industrial 
Committee that represented the manufacturers (Roskomoboronprom) , 
the MOD and the MVES. As part of this process the MVES agreed to 
cede the GUSK to the League of Defense Enterprises, and set up 


joint-stock companies with them and MVES to assuage their 
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dissatisfaction (and also to rebut the MOD’s efforts to cut 
itself in and restrict exports by others at the expense of 


readiness by creating its own monitoring organization) This 


met the League’s demand for the right to export independently and 


was a substantial concession to them.” The net results were to 
de-monopolize arms sales, a prospect that has already shown 
numerous signs of being liable to great corruption and risk in 
smuggling out contraband items, e.g., nuclear materials, and 
convert state officials into lobbyists for MIC firms who have no 
accountability to anyone. Thus according to Liberation in Paris, 
"Nuclear materials are disappearing from the former Soviet states 
at an alarming rate, undermining assurances from officials that 
missing amounts are small enough to cause no real concern. "?’ 
Undoubtedly, one powerful argument for these concessions was 
the fact that arms exports in 1992 were over half of Russian 
exports to developing countries and that overall 
military-technical exports made up one-third of total exports 
over the last few years. Moreover, in striving to keep its 
markets the MIC calculated that figure of 25-33 percent would be 
an upper target for exports.*® But apart from the desire for 
cash, the MIC’s desire to sustain its power base is a key motive. 
As Sergei Karaoglanov, chairman of Obornoexport, said on March 4, 
1993: "Commercial profit is not our sole aim. For us the 
priority in this endeavor is to retain the status of the Russian 
military industry. That is why we invest the major portion of 


profits in the military industrial sector." 
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The results of these bureaucratic and political maneuvers 


have turned up in other industrial sectors and in important 


At home the trend seems to augur the 


foreign policy initiatives. 


development of an intimate revolving door between the MIC and the 


government wherein the former have successfully lobbied for more 


control over their exports and government subsidies to cover 


their costs of conversion. Rather than go to housing officers, 


the bulk of the recovered proceeds go either directly or via the 


state to defense industry to modernize its plant and to slow down 


the overall pace of conversion to true market relationships. In 


effect, within a new more overt interest-group politics, this 


particular interest group is still able to exercise 


disproportionate influence on the government and gets both large 


subsidies and direct access to foreign currency. Though the 


relationship of industry to the MOD has greatly changed, the 


primacy of defense industry’s access to material benefits flowing 


not transformed 


from the state has apparently been restructured, 


or destroyed. Thus, by examining the development of the domestic 


changes in the policy since 1992, we see the formation of both a 


new overt form of interest group lobbying and politics and the 


possibility for the MIC’s direct access to key foreign interest 


groups with growing possibilities for either corruption or mutual 


linkages between them as listed above. This examination allows 


us to trace both the domestic and foreign implications of Russian 


arms sales in their total context. 


III The Nature of the Domestic Program 
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Russia explains or justifies its arms sales policy openly. 


The reasons are: 1) the need for cash, 2) the need to keep 
production facilities, technicians, and scientists employed lest 
massive unemployment and falling investment ruin that sector and 
undermine readiness and technological competitiveness*’®, 3) 
leverage or influence over other states’ politics*®*: 4) Resentment 
over the loss of markets, in particular to the United States who 
has sold $6 billion in weapons to the Middle East alone since 
DESERT STORM and continues to do so**, and 5) to reassert 
Russia’s standing as a great power. 

All these reasons figure in one way or another in continued 
arms sales. Based on the aforementioned record of the program’s 
development, we may add a compelling but hidden objective; to 
restore the MIC’s dominance. Public figures, for or against the 
policy, cite all these goals of the general policy and specific 
transfers or sales to key strategic countries: Iran, India, 
China, Syria. In Iran, India, and China, Russia continues to sell 
arms or transfer potential military technology despite U.S. 
pressure.” 

The government originally decided to maintain and modernize, 
if at reduced scale, the old military industrial complex and its 
technological base. And it wished, so it said, to control any 
arms transfer program, ostensibly to spend on social 
infrastructure (housing) for officers, lest the military engage 
in self-privatization and usurp state control. In contrast, the 


MIC, in and out of government, has continuously coveted these 
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revenues to modernize its plant rather than engage in conversion 


or stress social amenities. Increasingly this objective has 


become an overtly proclaimed one even by government officials 


like Mikhail Maley or the agencies set up by the state to sell 


arms. Thus, if arms sales are a prominent indicator of the 


struggle between the government and the MIC over the course of 


reform, the reform of the old military industry is failing.™ 


Though some analysts maintain that formal state control, embodied 


gives the state control over 


in control over licenses, 


the balance of opinion, already in 1992 


enterprises and the MIC, 


contended that the MIC was winning the battle to emancipate 


itself from reforms and from control by Yeltsin and then Prime 


Minister Gaidar’s government.*® Our findings tend to agree with 


that observation. 


Indeed, the more one reads of arms sales, the clearer it 


becomes that they will go to modernize plants and reflect MIC 


Nor will the MIC scrutinize their customers too 


priorities. 


closely. Clearly the struggle to revolutionize or democratize 


military policy is not over and probably is entering an acute 


The present phase of this long struggle grows out of two 


phase. 


basic errors made when dismantling the USSR in December 1991. 


These errors were the failure to place civilian leadership over 


the Ministry of Defense, and the failure to agree on defense 


policy among the republics prior to the hasty formation of the 


Commonwealth of Independent States in December 1991. Failure to 


civilianize the MOD left the military with authority and control 
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over military industry and links to it through industrial lobbies 
and ex-officers who now "head" private concerns. The MIC and/or 
MOD can use those connections to block military and economic 
reform.*®* The second failure has led to acrimonious rows over 
who controls what forces, assets, plants, etc., quarrels that 
have impeded meaningful military reform. It may not be 
accidental that Russia decided to produce and sell weapons, in 


part, to shield republican armies against "threats" from 


neighboring republics.*’ Nor is it entirely coincidental that 


the hue and cry demanding a renewed arms export program arose at 
the very moment of UN embargoes on favorite customers like Iraq 
and Libya. 

By all accounts military industry faces imminent catastrophe 
due to conversion to a market economy. In 1992 alone procurement 
was cut by two-thirds. Mass unemployment, bankruptcies, 
shutdowns, and falling investment are widespread due to this even 
though the government is cushioning the blow with a high level of 
subsidies and increased procurement in 1993.** The MIC has 
effectively haunted the government with that threat of collapse 
in order to win the right to export arms and to get those 
subsidies. But the reforms must break the old MIC to succeed and 
normalize Russian state life. A sine qua non of successful 
reform is economic demobilization. Professor Aleksei Yablokov, 
an advisor to President Yeltsin, observed that 75 percent of all 
firms in St. Petersburg and 50 percent in Moscow, as of January 


1, 1992, worked for the military-this after years of supposed 
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conversion. 

Defense industrialists and their uniformed allies organized 
in 1992 to slow down, alter, or stop reforms and gain continued 
state support.*° They view a state arms sales and technology 
transfer program as: 1) salvation in terms of cash and continuing 
funding of existing production lines and personnel, 2) a sign of 
their continuing political influence, 3) a roadblock to reforms 


that threaten them, and 4) a sign of Russia’s great power 


position and competitive military profile.** In alliance with 


labor unions, they have not hesitated to threaten the government 
with strikes. They continually maintain that not only do they 
face disaster, but also that they are Russian industry’s best and 
brightest who cannot be allowed to disintegrate, and that the so 
called military economy is really a fiction. A sign of their 
success is evident in Kokoshin’s recent remarks buying the first 
half of this argument wherein he stated that: 

Our defense industry, when properly focused, is perhaps 

the main national resource of competitiveness in the 

area of industrial products (particularly 

scientific-intensive products) and services.*? 

They also claim that arms sales will finance conversion 
whose necessity they now claim to recognize. 

However there is good reason to suspect the MIC’s 
"conversion" and its arguments. Nobody denies that past 
conversion policy failed.**? But while Western analysts, 
civilian/military reformers, and Yeltsin view past policy as an 
attempt at a "non-conversion conversion" that left the military 


economy largely intact; officers and military industrialists 
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allege the state’s failure to devise and fund a coherent 


policy.** Though there is some truth to their claim, it is more 


likely that this argument is in support of their wish to use 
conversion to modernize.*® One reason to suspect them is that 
many enterprises and managers still cannot function in a market 
environment .*® Hence they press for arms exports to obtain 
Capital and salvage as much as possible of the old military 
economy. Many military industrialists still believe that 
conversion must be a planned, state-directed, and supported 
action or policy.*’ Though one can sympathize with their 
travails, such views betray a fundamental incomprehension of 
market economics. 

While Yeltsin acknowledges the need to preserve capabilities 
and gain capital and influence abroad, he and the reformers 
wished to use arms sales to civilianize the military economy. 
But MIC representatives argue that they must only produce for 
that sector and only incidentally for civilians.** Some even 
supported dumping arms abroad while pursuing technological 


innovations.‘*? Another so called MIC "leader" stated that: 


Politicians’ intervention in the arms trade should be 
minimal: they should just elaborate general 
guidelines. Specialists-defense workers and 
diplomats-should decide to whom to sell and for how 
much. The main thing is to not do damage to yourself 
by arming possible geopolitical rivals, to not supply 
weapons to the "hotbeds," and to bring maximum profit 
to Russia.*° 


In setting up a state program Yeltsin acceded to this 
pressure even as he tried to turn the proceeds to conversion, 
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de-militarization, and social amenities and assume gradual 


control over arms sales. He and his colleagues understand the 


His personal advisor on this subject, 


risk they are taking. 


Mikhail Maley, told the I Congress of Arab businessmen in 1992 


that the new policy "far from curtailing the manufacture of 


military hardware, will be building it up." In this concept of 


conversion, industry has four years to convert while it tries to 


capture old and new markets and comply with international law by 


producing defensive weapons.** In a later interview Maley did 


not dispute the reporter when he said: 


Simultaneously with the preservation and modernization 
of defense plants, defense consciousness is being 
preserved and modernized. The task of the 
demilitarization of the economy and also of the country 
as a whole is being postponed until the indefinite 
future or, quite honestly, being eliminated 
altogether. 


Maley, in reply, also accepted the MIC’s argument that it is 


the cream of Russian industry and science. Though he conceded 


that many cannot go over to market economics, nevertheless, he 


contended, this sector’s leadership is gradually improving.* 


Yeltsin and his colleagues also have more urgent reasons to 


Despite many decrees, officers and 


control Russian arms exports. 


industrialists continue privately to sell military assets and 


weapons systems indiscriminately, even to combat zones like 


Nagortno-Karabakh, Abkhazia, etc. Such "privatization" could 


lead Russia into conflicts with other CIS members or abroad, 


corrupt the defense establishment, and limit state control over 


military policy. As this sell off accelerated the state had to 
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step in to take the action away from the privateers. But Yeltsin 
and top military leaders admit their failure to banish 
corruption.*° 

Yeltsin also has to control arms sales because of 
"privatization’s" economic implications. Throughout the world 
too many arms producers and sellers are chasing too few buyers. 
World markets cannot sustain the level of purchases that Russian 
officials cited, $15-30 billion a year for five years to pay for 
conversion, a figure whose extravagance is only equalled by its 
unrealism. Indeed, in 1992 Russia only made $1.8-1.9 billion in 
actual receipts from arms sales, a figure showing the unrealism 
and hidden agenda of MIC claims of huge potential sales. Those 
favoring government regulation of the exporters argue that since 
other producers also are desperately seeking customers and bring 
intense pressure to bear on governments against competitors, 
massive unregulated Russian arms exports would depress prices and 
not ultimately benefit sellers.** Mikhail Bazhanov, Chairman of 
Russia’s State Committee for Conversion, supports state sales 
precisely to prevent so called "commercial travelers" from 
triggering "frantic dumping" that would cause stiff resistance 


from "the international arms market mafia." Russia could neither 


compete nor benefit in such a market of falling prices. Russia’s 


early efforts to sell MiG-29s to Malaysia involved just this 
scenario when 18 different sellers descended at the same time 
upon Kuala Lumpur. Bazhanov wants a state-regulated process to 


avoid friction with rival suppliers, i.e., an arms trade 
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cartel .°*’ 


Yeltsin must also regulate arms sales to overcome the 


Shibaev told the Washington 


opposition in to state regulation. 


Post: "Today many state-run producers are craving orders, and 


believe they will be able to solve their problems by selling off 


their military products independently."°** Apart from the 


extravagant figure of $30 billion a year for five years to 


other proponents fancifully claim that 40 


finance conversion, 


percent of current defense production or systems on the shelf are 


globally competitive and "could feed and water" Russia or at 


least defense industry’s dependents. Or else they maintain that 


if arms exports were removed from purely "departmental" control, 


i.e., MVES, and turned over to the state as an issue of "State 


importance," read MOD control, than Russia could sell $30-32 


million of arms annually.”* 


Because none of these figures is remotely realistic, these 


statements suggest the hidden agendas of the rival interests 


involved in arms exports. For example, Air Force CINC General 


Petr Deynekin won the right for the Air Force to sell directly to 


customers, bypassing the export agencies under the MVES. He 


stated that the Air Force had full authority to realize its 


(his word) with 


Those structures that interfered 


opportunities. 


the Air Force received "some kind of unofficial earnings" from 


arms sales. Needless to say, they oppose the Air Force’s 


competition. 


Arkady Volsky, the MIC’s self-proclaimed spokesman stated: 
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Privatization will never affect the entire defense 
industry. Only someone with a sick imagination can put 
forward the idea of privatizing a plant which produces 

atom bombs or the idea of privatizing a cosmodrome. 

Some proportion of the plants will be notionally 

privatized, in the form, shall we say, of turning them 

into joint-stock bodies. Plants producing both 

military and civilian products will have to be 

partially privatized-primarily that part which produces 

the civilian products. 

In a related incident, a Defense Ministry official stated 
that the MVES trading office for arms, QOboronexport, informed the 
MOD it could sell arms up to $9-10 billion by 1994-95 to pay for 
housing and social infrastructure with the money to be controlled 
in a special MOD fund. He mentioned arms sales to the PLO, 
Libya, Taiwan, South Africa, and Pakistan, among others. The 
MVES repudiated his statements about the fund being under MOD 
control, the destination of sales (though it confirmed there are 
or were negotiations with Taiwan, Pakistan, and South Africa), 
and the amount of revenue involved. The MOD’s subsequent reply 
showed that Oboronexport faces tremendous pressure from a 


veritable "orgy" of arms exporters, including the MOD and private 


merchants, who seek to gain control of the process even if it is 


formally under state regulation.®* The 1992 victories of the 


right wing on security policy, e.g., in Japan and the Baltic, and 


the appointment of key members of Volsky’s faction, Civic Union, 


who openly claim to represent the MIC, lends credence to that 
view. If the MIC controls defense personnel policy through the 
Security Council, it does not matter whether or not the state 
exercises formal control over arms sales.* 

The influence of the MIC and the industrial lobby can also 
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now be found in the MVES under Glazyev’s leadership since the end 


of 1992. Former Minister Aven strongly resisted the MIC and was 


roundly criticized by it for that and for red tape. Glazyev’s 


He publicly outlined the change 


approach is entirely different. 


in policy in early 1993 after Yeltsin returned from India. 


Glazyev recommended that Russia subsidize 


Regarding arms exports, 


states with debt-servicing capability although Russia itself 


cannot obtain hard currency and pay its debts.“ This would be a 


major step down the old Soviet road of arms exports to states who 


could not or would not pay for them. Glazyev and the MVES also 


recommended a policy of relying principally on Third World trade 


and moving away from trade with the West even though it has 


steadily grown over the last few years. Instead Russia should 


reorient its economy towards multilateral offsets of mutual 


requests, barter, and even a new unit of payment that would 


counter Western currencies’ pressure on the ruble.®* Thus the 


MVES sponsors a long-term diversion of the Russian economy away 


to states like China, Vietnam and the 


"North" 


from the industrial 


"South. "® 


At home Glazyev and the MVES advocate creating large 


companies who can 


financial-industrial groups of joint-stock 


export competitive products aborad, including arms. These firms 


will be technologically related vertical collaborative products 


research organizations, trade firms, banks and 


of enterprises, 


investment firms, a kind of monster conglomerate, that would 


supposedly concentrate resources in the most efficient way to 
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produce competitive goods, including weapons systems, for the 


world market. Therefore he criticizes the current privatization 
policy because it will break down these structures.*®’ The 
cartellization policies he seems to be calling for appear 
contrary to current economic wisdom that small entrepreneurial 
firms are the true locomotive of progress. But more than that, 
such giant oligopolies would reintroduce trends towards 
"administered prices" and state intimacy with the MIC. MVES 
officials admit openly that this approach smacks of 
protectionism, and paternalism, and entails a revision of 
privatization and the antimonopoly policy that would breakup the 
old MIC. Aerospace design bureaux leaders are advocating an 
essentially similar solution for their industry: a consolidation 
of plants, research facilities, and design bureaux on a regional 
basis, including integration of the industry using a "common 


"ee That this approach is heir to Soviet and 


business structure. 
Tsarist gigantism, is certainly not by accident even if there was 
no collusion. Rather, it betrays an adherence to traditional 
models of industrial organization and relationship with the state 
as well as a common perception of interest. Secondly, the policy 
favored by Glazyev, Bazhanov, Kokoshin, Maley, and other 
policymakers reflects the crystallization of the other 
alternative if arms producers and designers do not get a free 
hand to deal directly with arms buyers and instead undergo some 


form of state regulation. 


This approach of cartellization and vertical integration 
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coupled with state support and regulation would likely foster a 


lasting and intimate relationship between state officials and 


entrepreneurs. It would be similar to other military industrial 


relationships of subsidies, protection from competition and the 


rigors of the civilian market, and the revolving door of 


officials and industrial managers. By all accounts this system 


has vastly increased procurement costs and remains a constant 


cause of concern that the organizations linked thereby could 


In Russia, where democracy is much 


usurp democratic procedures. 


more fragile and industrial gigantism and state domination are 


deeply rooted traditions, such a relationship is reason for more 


As Kokoshin describes it his version came 


than a little concern. 


out of the joint efforts of the Academy of Sciences, the MOD, a 


number of enterprises, and research institutes. 


It is based on the idea of creating powerful, diversified 


industrial-financial complexes based on leading defense 


enterprises with the state’s comprehensive support. A 


permanently operating conference with heads of leading defense 


enterprises has been established within the framework of the 


Ministry of Defense on problems of creating those 


financial-industrial complexes capable not only of supporting 


Russian Federation Armed Forces needs for modern arms and 


military equipment and preserving and restoring mobilization 


capacities, but also becoming locomotives which will give impetus 


to the dynamic, progressive development of Russia’s entire 


economy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kokoshin concedes, however, that many enterprises, design 


bureaux, research institutes, will for a long time "be 
gravitating" towards being government enterprises.”° He 
recognizes the risks involved because he admitted later that the 
present situation often demands of the MOD short-run decisions 
that may not only not correspond to a sensible long-term 
development strategy but even contradict it. Accordingly, as 
long as the state and economy are not functioning normally, a 
long-term development plan is out of the question.” 

Unfortunately this short-term solution he proposes will 
undoubtedly last well into the long-term and work against 
precisely the kind of reforms Russia needs for the long-term. As 
he acknowledged earlier it was a model for states like Spain and 
South Korea as they made the long transition to democracy and 
market economics.” 

Maley, too, advocates selecting a few joint-stock companies 
of mixed private-public capital to bring arms producers together 
with their market and protecting them as they seek to compete 
globally.” A.N. Shulunov, President of the League of Defense 
Industrial Enterprises, also likes the idea of the South Korean 
model. And, he openly states his objectives for defense industry 
and his relation to the ongoing reform program: 

In my opinion the sole panacea for us today might be to 

impose stiffer state regulation over economic 

processes. What we propose to the state leadership 

today together with Vladimir Ispravnikov, the head of 

the Supreme Economic Council under the Presidium of the 

Russian Supreme Soviet, conflicts with many postulates 

of privatization a la Chubays (the architect of 


privatization-SB), and with certain legal and 
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quasi-legal acts.” 


But Shulunov, too, admits that even now the old vertical 


structures have remained intact, ironically, as intended by the 


government reforms creating superministries and state committees 


overseeing defense industry. Thus Russia still cannot surmount 


the status quo and still has 75 percent of its national economic 


potential concentrated in Group A (defense and heavy industry) 


enterprises.’* Why Maley’s and Koksohin’s plans creating a 


visibly protected oligopoly should fundamentally alter this state 


of affairs is nowhere explained. 


Therefore essentially two models of relationship are being 


proposed as defense industry tries to emerge from Russia’s 


On the one hand we have the cartellization, 


economic crisis. 


vertical integration, and state regulation approach, and on the 


other hand producers clamoring for a free hand to export at 


whatever prices they can in order to win market share and hard 


currency now and free themselves as much as possible from 


government restraint. Those two alternatives are, of course 


abstract constructions. In reality, it appears that government 


restrictions and regulations are being substantially eased though 


not abolished; and key policymakers are advocating protection for 


giant firms, cartellization, and vertical integration of firms 


who can compete in a market economy. Regardless of the economic 


benefits of either one of the two models; politically the 


combination of gigantism and oligopolistic organization of the 


arms industry under conditions of minimum government regulation 
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; 


and a high degree of government protection offers Russian 


democracy and its imperative of a de-militarized polity the worst 


of possible worlds. 

Finally, an examination of the issues of arms sales, 
conversion, and the relationship of defense industry to the state 
must also take notice of the curious situation developing in the 
relationship between the oil industry and the MIC. Maley, 
Kokoshin, and Prime Minister (and former Energy Minister) 
Chernomyrdin all support a state program of import substitution 
for the fuel and energy complex using defense industrial 
production capacities.’* Maley admitted that reorienting defense 
industry to civilian needs is impossible without reviving arms 
exports and that hitherto defense industry produced about 20 
percent of the equipment for the oil industry.”’ Finally, in 
February 1993, Interfax reported that the military had suggested 
selling weapons, especially to the Middle East, i.e., Gulf 
States, to finance oil development. 

Citing this report, Maria Kielmas, writing in Middle East 
International, observed that since military control over the oil 
industry is growing, it is in an excellent position to make oil 
for weapons deals.”* One explanation of this sudden shift from 
wanting the funds to pay for conversion might be the facts 
revealed by Vladimir Salo, of the Ministry of Economy’s Defense 
Complex Economy and Conversion Department. After echoing the 
common view that defense industry is liable to go under without 


emergency measures, he revealed that the his Ministry had drawn 
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up a program of 450 billion rubles in loans and subsidies to make 


up the lag in wages due to inflation and depressed orders 


affecting defense industry. But despite the seeming need for 


there are those in Yeltsin’s Presidential Council, 


this program, 


academicians, and the energy industry who strongly oppose it, 


with the latter making strenuous efforts to get the subsidy.” 


One may speculate that the defense industry and ministry’s sudden 


interest in financing the recovery of the energy complex is 


motivated by its desire to get that subsidy and maintain its hold 


over the energy industry by supplying it directly in rubles and 


production from its foreign currency earnings on exported 


weapons. These machinations expose the power an oligopolistic or 


unregulated but protected defense industry could obtain over 


other vital sectors of the economy with serious implications for 


market economics, foreign relations, and 


Civilian control, 


defense industry’s relationship with the state. 


V Foreign Justifications and Policies Relating to Arms Exports 


A final and pervasive justification for arms sales abroad is 


mainly 


the great disillusionment with and resistance to Western, 


U.S., efforts to restrict the export of know-how and technology 


whether in uranium, space station technologies, or actual 


weapons. Russia regards this as a U.S. effort to stifle 


competition and cripple Russian economic power.*® All these 


factors led Marshal Shaposhnikov to write Yeltsin in January 1992 


urging arms sales because falling military production would 


"begin irreversible processes and entail the disintegration of 
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this very important sector and cause considerable damage to 


chemical, metallurgical, and machine building sectors."® 

Today it is by no means clear what the state will sell to 
whom and how. Indeed, recent reports strongly suggest that 
Russia will literally sell to anyone.** Conflicting statements 
exist concerning those questions. Proponents of an organized 
program demand a specific plan of conversion and arms sales, no 
doubt seeking to institutionalize it and their access to 
decision-makers and state resources.*? Tracing the destination 
of actual or proposed arms exports is also very difficult. 
Hardly a day passes without a report, confirmed or not, that arms 
are being sold to one state or another or are being funnelled to 
belligerents in various wars. But press reports indicate that 
Russia is negotiating with or interested in selling arms or 
technology to almost any state on the market, including the U.S. 
and NATO.** Russia is aggressively selling at arms shows in 
Paris, Dubai, Singapore, particularly, but not exclusively, 
high-performance aircraft, the MIG 31, MiG-29 and SU-27 Fighter. 
Russia is also exhibiting, for the first time, submarines, combat 
ships and vessels.*® 

Despite Yeltsin’s, Rutskoi’s, and Kozyrev’s statements to 
the contrary, Russia already is also arming potential regional 
rivals. In the Middle East, Russia supplies many kinds of arms 
to Iran and sells weapons to Gulf States who feel menaced by 
Iran.®* Cyprus and Turkey too are discussing or have bought 


various arms.®’ While Vice-President Rutskoi discussed future 
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arms sales with Israel, Admiral Chernavin reassured Damascus 


about continuing arms sales in September 1991, and arms have 


since been sold to Syria and further discussions are 


continuing.®*® Nor is this contradiction restricted to the Near 


East. Moscow has reorganized and thereby reduced its arms sales 


to North Korea so that they are for convertible currency. 


but they 


Naturally the currency requirement has depressed sales, 


do continue.**? And, as described below there is both pressure to 


increase sales and reports of unauthorized transfers. But such 


revelations come amid recent admissions that Seoul was interested 


in receiving two late model SCUD missiles to pay off Russia’s $2 


billion debt. Since then, a growing bilateral military 


cooperation has become public. Those missiles would allow South 


Korea to manufacture its own SCUDs.®® Russia also is selling 


China, Malaysia, and India the high performance aircraft listed 


below and some spokesmen talk of selling again to Vietnam.” 


Whether these reports indicate official policy, private or 


semi-private initiatives, trial balloons, or the diverse forces 


is not always clear. Nor can one 


who are pushing military sales, 


easily isolate who among these groups figures in those reports. 


The many different descriptions of the formal structures and 


processes involved in state arms sales apparently reflect the 


many players in this game and the diverse pressures on the 


The following incident illustrates the 


Russian government. 


difficulties involved in controlling military assets. On March 


16, 1992, the Far Eastern Military District received notice of 
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the decree banning sales of the former Soviet MOD’s property. 


But, strapped for rubles, it then sold a former top secret 
facility on its territory to local or foreign entrepreneurs to 
cover construction costs for 1985-90. This facility, 78Km from 
China, was built to station SS-20 missiles and nuclear arms for 
possible use against China though it was situated in a formally 
nuclear-free zone.” 

Such happenings make the organization and ultimate 
directions of the arms transfer policy crucial questions. 
Russian commentators know that if Russian arms end up in 
terrorists’ hands or in dangerous states like Iraq and Syria 
there will be negative consequences. Nonetheless there are many 
complaints about losing market share in Libya, for example. And 
at least one analyst charged that it was the U.N. ban on arms 
sales to Libya that energized the MIC to press for an arms sales 
policy. Meanwhile it is clear there are efforts to circumvent 
the ban to Libya, e.g., a reported sale of rocket fuel.*? Russia 
also knows that technology and production capabilities available 
to many states has weakened the checks that superpower 
competition imposed on regional actors and would be 
"Bismarcks."** Hence, officials fear the use of their own 
advanced conventional and/or mass destruction weapons against the 

Accordingly high officials have often stated that Russia 
will actively participate in limiting those weapons’ diffusion 


and shun past ideological considerations in transferring weapons 
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abroad. Instead it will be guided by considerations of mutual 


not unlimited credits.*®* Kozyrev on March 


advantage and profit, 


12, 199,2 said: 


We are completely against the proliferation, the 
exacerbation of the arms race in the Middle East and 
Persian Gulf region,and believe that the United 
Nations-and in particular the Security Council-are the 
mechanisms which should react rapidly and effectively 
to such matters. The buildup of arms, especially 
destabilizing types of arms, must not be allowed to 
continue in this region which is already oversaturated 
with weapons. 


In November-December 1991 Rutskoi and Kozyrev indicated that 


a system would be set up to revamp and continue arms sales and 


place them under effective state control.** But the new system 


is far less idealistic. Gennady Kochetkov, of the Institute for 


outlined the structure and 


the Study of the U.S. and Canada, 


process shown in Figure 3 that existed as of 1992-93. Semi-state 


and/or private enterprises, e.g., Oboronexport, will work 


directly with approved foreign customers, construct a deal, and 


security and 


then submit it for state review for profitability, 


foreign policy to a special board of the MFA’s Committee for 


Foreign Economic Relations. The Committee will then issue 


appropriate licenses to the military industry to produce the 


munitions. A special parliamentary body exercises oversight over 


that committee and has the last word on all sales.*”? This 


process is supposed to ensure state control and parliamentary 


oversight. As we have seen, since the decree on military-- 


technical cooperation on May 15, 1992, this process has expanded 


still further. Yeltsin will decide on the conceptual approach to 
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such cooperation and on cooperation with states not previously 


tied to Russia in this way or on weapons not previously sold 
abroad, and their licenses. He also decides whether to continue 
or suspend cooperation with others. Russia’s Interdepartmental 
Commission on this cooperation will then sell and license arms 
for export, monitor the sales and the activity of the other 
ministries: the MFA, MVES, MOD, the Foreign Intelligence 
Services, the Economics Ministry, and the General Staff.’” 
Proceeds invested in conversion or modernization will be 
tax-exempt. Officials hope that this process will speed 
conversion and stimulate more deals with foreign firms.*” But 
given the decision to offer credits to key customers or use 
proceeds for oil and the other concessions concerning whom to 
sell to, it is unlikely that this is a static unchanging program. 

There also was a list of countries excluded from sales 
because of security or political considerations, Turkey, Iraq, 
Taiwan. But that list has already been violated by the sale of 
helicopters to Turkey. And CNN has already shown Russian ships 
sailing up the Danube with supplies and fuel to Serbia.’ 
Similarly, rumors of an impending deal with Taiwan, arouses fears 
that arms will still get to states like Cuba, Libya, or Iraq. As 
one writer suggested: 

We build better tanks, while they make better VCR’s. 

So why should we invest millions into conversion, which 

would be an additional burden on our people? It could 

happen that we would forget how to manufacture good 

guns, and wouldn’t learn to make good VCR’s either. 

China, which is our closest rival in arms trade, uses a 

very pragmatic approach to arms sales. During the 


Iran-Iraq war China sold arms to both warring sides.*” 
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Since the military has considerable input into the 
organizations charged with making the transfers and sales, there 
will be a great impulse to conduct tax-exempt modernization via 
arms sales and call it conversion, especially since supporters 
place extravagant hopes upon arms sales as the defense industry’s 
salvation.*** Thus there is a great potential for military abuse 
of arms sales.*® There also is the possibility that under the 
guise of foreign cooperation approved by Yeltsin and others, the 
MIC will evade reform. Examples of evasion could include 


Swapping weapons for debt, agreements to co-produce and design, 


being a middleman supplying parts, and so on.’ In this 


connection the recent agreement to produce weapons in India and 
jointly sell them abroad, discussed below, has interesting 
potential repercussions. And so does the nuclear protocol with 
China, also discussed below. In another case three plants in 
Tula can now sell arms to Lithuania in return for foodstuffs and 
30 percent of cost in hard currency and a similar deal is to 


7 Neither state can be counted truly secure 


follow with Georgia.’°® 
and these sales could have disturbing consequences. Therefore 
while Yelstin tries to control the arms trade by civilian 
oversight, political and economic conditions are too unstable to 
give one confidence in that outcome. 

Trends in Arms sales policy therefore parallel those found 
in Poland Czechoslovakia during 1989-92. In the first stage, 


1989-91 in Russia and the USSR, a dramatic decline in military 


production took place amid spiraling inflation. This was the 
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result of both domestic and foreign pressures unleashed by 


Gorbachev’s Perestroika, Glasnost’ and New Thinking. In the 
second stage the government tried to respond or adapt to the 
onset of global integration and decreased demand for weapons 
abroad by instituting reforms, e.g., Gaidar’s reforms in 1992. 
Not only did defense production fall, state orders were cut by 67 
percent in 1992 and foreign markets were subjected to great 
foreign pressure and competition. In the third and final stage 
which began soon after Gaidar’s reforms began to affect industry 
and the closure of sales to Libya and Iraq made their presence 
felt, the defense industry organized itself and placed sufficient 
pressure on the government so that it began to assist struggling 
defense industries with subsidies, sales promotion, etc. 
Nonetheless the global trends towards increased worldwide 
production, decreasing demand at home and abroad, intense foreign 
competition, and so on could not be avoided.’ Czechoslovak and 
Polish policies can be analyzed within this framework and 
sequence too. But Russia’s size, unsettled internal and 
neighboring ethnopolitical conflicts gave the MIC a strong 
argument for continued high production and exports despite the 
global trends, especially if Kokoshin’s plan is implemented. 
Foreign and Nuclear Policies and Arms Sales 

Perhaps the most amazing foreign policy gambit to create a 
"political space" where Russia can sell arms abroad is the recent 
initiative of January-February 1993 directed to the United 


States. In the bilateral negotiations to establish a stronger 
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regime that would oversee missile sales and the proliferation of 


missile technology of early 1993 Russia charged that the United 


States had demanded a list of states that could buy from Russia 


and were attempting to place Russian business contacts abroad 


under controls of internal U.S. legislation. In addition the 


United States was discussing sanctions on Russia and Russian 


firms and design bureaux for selling cryogenic rocket technology 


to India.’°? Apparently this impasse stimulated Kozyrev to 


propose that the West allow countries buying arms to open their 


contracts to Russian competition with the West. The quid pro quo 


would ostensibly be conversion. The purpose would be to go 


beyond granting credits, aid , and strengthening the currency. 


Kozyrev admitted that this was another form of economic aid. 


Kozyrev warned that Russian arms suppliers were talking of 


providing of systems up to and including strategic systems to 


suppliers and even attempting to deal with states against whom 


sanctions had been applied. ”° Specifically, Kozyrev wanted U.S. 


guaranteed access to Middle Eastern markets to continue the 


embargoes against Irag, Libya and similar states.*** More to the 


he wanted an international cartel just as his colleagues 


point, 


want a domestic one, to prevent unauthorized sales abroad and 


rescue the MIC, a goal that has now become an MFA priority.’ 


Since then little has been said on this and the U.S. policy 


community evidently remains leery of the plan. Nevertheless 


prominent Russian think tanks and perhaps policymakers still 


believe that the U.S. and Russia, as part of their strategic 
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partnership, should cooperate bilaterally and multilaterally to 


restrict arms and arms technology proliferation, especially 
missiles.*? 

Another disturbing fact is the sheer scope of the program. 
The Air Force’s right to sell 1600 aircraft is disquieting. And 
there are reports that one/sixth of the navy including battle 
cruisers, will also be offered for sale.** Officials like Maley 
believe that in order for arms sales to fund conversion, the true 
purpose of the program-not housing- Russia must sell $5-10 
billion a year for at least 15 if not 30 years to make the $150 
billion estimated to be the cost of conversion. Merely to 
maintain the size of an industry needed to sell those weapons, 
and, leaving aside buyers’ capacity to pay that kind of money in 
today’s economic conditions in a market increasingly saturated by 
producers, means stopping conversion and civilianization of the 


war economy. 


For these reasons, it appears that arms sales, 
looked at from this angle, is but another in an evidently endless 
series of ruses whose purpose is to have a non-conversion 


conversion.??°® 


Or else conversion to an ostensibly market economy 
represents those MIC elements who favor modernizing through a 
corporatist type system of formal private ownership but heavy 
state direction, a system not unlike that of the Generals’ South 
Korea or Franco’s Spain.?’ 

But the most disturbing possibility is the transfer of 


weapons or technologies of mass destruction. Reports of nuclear 


components or even systems sold abroad are constant if 
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unverifiable. They are especially prominent regarding Iran.*"® 


It also appears that at least at one time control over some 


nuclear systems was degraded.*’® And it is equally likely that as 


firms and enterprises elude government control that they will 


have more opportunities to sell or smuggle aborad. The 


recognized by Russians and Westerners alike 


fundamental problem, 


is that Russia lacks a non-proliferation "culture" or mentality, 


in government and in business structures.’#° But a related 


problem that compounds the situation is that Kazakh and Ukrainian 


controls over dual use technologies and nuclear components are 


evidently not unduly strict and thus a degrading of controls over 


nuclear materials and dual use technologies is occurring in all 


three republics: Russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan. 


both Western and Russian experts concur that the 


Finally, 


relevant government structures in Russia, namely the Ministry of 


are growing in power and have a 


Atomic Power and Energy, 


"grandiose" view of a future "plutonium economy" built on 


advanced reactors, reprocessing plants that burn plutonium fuel. 


This concept is also reflected in Russia’s recently adopted 


ambitious nuclear power program.**? Since this technological 


infrastructure exists nowhere, it means that a great deal of 


plutonium will be stockpiled and it will be increasingly clear 


that it cannot be gotten rid of other than by export. Thus Lev 


a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences argues 


Feoktistov, 


that impoverished Russia cannot afford to "throw away its 


plutonium," but was forced to concede that the mixture of 
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plutonium and uranium Russia will sell could be extracted and 


used for nuclear weapons. Not surprisingly, the Ministry is on 


the offensive against Western attempts to restrict sales and 
domestic critics and strongly supports exports.?’*? Thus Moscow’s 
recent and current policies of nuclear exports are causes for 
real concern, especially given the bad quality of its power 
industry. 

Despite claims to the contrary, Moscow formerly exported 
rocket and missile technology, SCUD-B missiles, AS-4 and AS-6 
anti-ship missiles, plutonium, and heavy water to Arab states, 


Brazil, and India.?** 


Though Moscow claims it will not sell 
nuclear arms to the DPRK, it transferred valuable resources for 
that purpose to North Korea in the mid-1980’s. And Russian 
intelligence sources have apparently told South Korea they 
believe that the DPRK has secretly imported some 50Kg of 
plutonium from Russia.*** And in November 1991, officials 
reversed prior statements that Russia would not make nuclear 
sales to countries whose plants are withheld from international 


® The government has also "egged on" Russia’s large 


inspection.’ 
uranium industry, a longstanding international trader, to export 
aggressively.’?” While the U.S. Commerce Department replied to 
this by charging Russia and other republics with dumping uranium; 
the republics still sell abroad.**® And loopholes in Russian laws 
allow for abuse of the process.’*® Even though no proven illegal 


exports of uranium exist to date, Russia benefits from continued 


selling. Reporters for Moscow News wrote, "paradoxically the 
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nuclear panic gains the attention of even the Russian government 


under the threat of nuclear epidemic the West will be 


(since) 


more willing to pay for conversion of the defense complex.**° In 


short, uranium and other nuclear exports are useful to frighten 


the West into paying for conversion, an interesting side benefit 


of arms sales. A new, supposedly private corporation of 


ex-Soviet nuclear scientists, Chetek Corporation, is offering to 


sell the means to produce peaceful underground nuclear blasts. 


But who can stop them if they abuse that trust??? 


Russia’s long economic crisis could easily lead some to 


consider supplying nuclear exports for hard currency or valuable 


goods, to alter the structure of trade, or reduce foreign debt. 


Equally important will be the desire to reenter former markets or 


secure foreign influence.***? And new forms of export like joint 


ventures can occur, as in the case of Indo-Russian conventional 


weapons production and sales abroad. While to date, there has 


been a general, if inconsistent pattern of restraint on nuclear 


exports, the international and national machinery to govern and 


monitor exports is quite rudimentary. Only on June 26, 1993, did 


CIS leaders agree to and sign a decree on the export of dual use 


materials and 


the trend is not benign, for in 1990-91 the USSR 


Alarmingly, 


made the following commitments, discussions, or foreign sales of 


nuclear components: 


1. In 1990 it appeared ready to sell Pakistan-a nonsigner 


of the NPT and a nuclear aspirant-a nuclear power plant without 
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requiring that it place all its facilities under IAEA inspection. 


2. Moscow was ready to supply India with two pressurized 
water reactors and possibly fast-breeder reactors despite Indian 
reluctance to accept safeguards. 

3. In April 1991, Moscow and Israel-another non-NPT state- 
discussed a possible sale of a Soviet nuclear reactor. 

4. Moscow was willing to sell Argentina-still another non 
NPT state-heavy water to conclude a bilateral agreement in 
nuclear cooperation in breeder reactors. 

5. Continuing assistance to Cuba in its development of its 
first nuclear power plant though Cuba too is a non-NPT state. 
Moscow may also have delivered a 10-Megawatt research reactor 
using highly enriched uranium as fuel to Cuba. 

6. On Gorbachev’s April 1991 trip to South Korea, the USSR 
expressed readiness to transfer "Sensitive nuclear technology, 
including uranium enrichment and fast breeder reactor processes." 
The Soviet publishing house even produced an English language 
brochure of specifications for one of those fast breeder 
reactors.*** 

7. Moscow also resisted U.S. and German efforts to make 
inspection a condition of export at the NPT review conference and 
the Nuclear Suppliers Group meetings at the Hague in 1990.**° 

8. Finally, Iraq’s successful defiance of world safeguards 
and standards until 1991, the lack of control over private 
suppliers, sellers’ dominance in the world market, the 


difficulties in monitoring, especially in chemical and biological 
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weapons, illustrate and increase the potential dangers from 


Russian reentry into the world nuclear market. Recent 


discussions concerning Russia’s nuclear deals with China and Iran 


can only heighten those concerns. 


Russia and Iran have recently signed a nuclear cooperation 


agreement as well as a broader one of military cooperation as 


part of their "strategic partnership." Moscow will help build a 


nuclear electric plant worth $880 million, a nuclear research 
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reactor, and train Iranian scientists in Moscow.*? For the power 


plant Moscow will deliver two nuclear reactors of 440 


megawatts.**’ In general Moscow says the arms sales program to 


Iran has a defensive nature not for aggression against third 


parties, an argument that goes down very hard abroad.**® But 


these forms of military cooperation are clearly part of the 


strategic goal is to 


larger partnership whose overriding 


stabilize the volatile Central Asian region, and the 


Transcaucasus a goal for which Moscow is prepared to pay 


handsomely in terms of arms sales.**® Russian media also stresses 


that Iran’s nuclear intentions are peaceful since it has not 


blocked IAEA inspection or rejected the non-proliferation treaty. 


Moreover media reports have criticized the United States for 


attacking Russian and Chinese nuclear agreements with Iran as 


charges against Security Council members.**° But past experience 


indicates neither of these are insuperable obstacles to a nation 


bent on nuclearization. 


Still more serious are the recently released terms of the 
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nuclear accord with China. Russia will help build a nuclear 


power station in Liaoning province. To do so it extended China a 
$2.5 billion credit at a 4 percent annual interest rate. China 
will use the credit to pay the Russian organizations involved in 
the construction and the credits cover 90-92 percent of the costs 
for those organizations. China will pay the remaining 8-10 
percent in services, commodities, and cash. Russia will 
undertake to do all the work to commission the power station and 
carry out the first complete deliveries of nuclear fuel. 
According to Russian experts three noteworthy details about this 
deal stand out. 

First, the Russian leadership for the first time since 

the disintegration of the USSR has decided to build an 

AES (Atomic Energy Station) outside the country’s 

boundaries, which points to its interest in supplying 

technology- 

intensive products and nuclear fuel abroad. Second, 

the Russian leadership in the context of a budget 

deficit has decided to extend an extremely large credit 

to a foreign state, which testifies to the Russian 

Side’s serious interest in this project. Third, Russia 

is even ready for an arrangement whereby China will be 

returning the credit granted to it for the construction 

of the AES not with "cold, hard cash" but with service 

which are to be specified in the course of further 

negotiations. 

This deal also displays the ties being forged between the 
Ministry of Atomic Power and a foreign power, China (or Iran in 
the other case) that redounds to its interests but are certainly 
questionable for Russia’s long-term security and immediate fiscal 
interest. It marks another step in the return to the unsound 


Soviet practice of transferring platforms and/or their technology 


in return for credits and subsidies. Russia’s atomic relations 
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with India also reflect similar trends. In 1992 Russia advanced 


India an $830 million credit to buy arms. As part of the 


documents signed in Delhi when Yeltsin visited in January 1993 


there reportedly was an agreement linking India’s Ministry of 


Atomic Energy with the MVES stipulating that Russia would help 


build an atomic energy plant in India with two energy blocs. 


Not long before that visit there were unconfirmed reports that 


India was scouting around Central Asia for nuclear fuel.’ 


Though Russia had refused to sell fuel without safeguards, the 


deals listed here with some of its best customers, and its past 


record must cause serious concern. The only immediate 


beneficiary of these and similar deals described below with 


India, Iran, and China in conventional systems is the MIC, of 


which the Ministry of Atomic Energy is a part. As such the 


Chinese deal in particular, though the Iranian one too is of 


concern, raises serious concerns not only for non-proliferation 


but also about the developing political 


and regional security, 


particularly with regard to the MIC. 


economy in Russia, 


VI Case Studies: India, Iran, China 


Russia’s most prominent customers are India, Iran, and 


China. Its general goals in these sales are listed above. 


However, the volume of arms sales to these states with extensive 


ambitions make them much more than an exchange of weapons for 


cash or bulwarks of the atomic energy program. Both the systems 


being sold and the relationships established thereby may exert 


major influence on Russia’s future policies. The sales to India 
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and China must also be seen in the light of movement to a new 
security order in the Asia-Pacific Region. The APR is awash in 


arms sales, especially naval and air forces, and clearly needs a 


new security regime since U.S. power is visibly retrenching. 


Until now Asian states regarded the United States as the best 
check upon Japan and China, formidable military powers that 
frighten each other and all their neighbors.**® Our retreat only 
adds to fears of instability there. Second, states buying 
weapons not only want to add to the already oversaturated 
aerospace industry by creating indigenous ones. Increasingly 
they demand industrial offsets in return for sales (an offset is 
an industrial compensation for defense related purchases) .**° 
Thus Asian capabilities and arms races grow. And, as in China, 
South Korea, and the ASEAN states, Russian arms sales are coming 
to be seen as a major instrument of an expanded Russian standing 
and presence in Asia. 

For several years now India has engaged in an overall 
military buildup that has brought it to the nuclear threshold and 


to the position of a regional hegemon. In 1990, Denis Warner 


wrote in the Asia-Pacific Defense Reporter that: 


By regional standards, India is acquiring a naval 
capacity that ensures its ultimate dominance in the 
Indian Ocean. --- Already its capacity for force 
projection extends from the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf to Burma and south (through Indochina and many 
ASEAN states-SB) toward Diego Garcia. The potential is 
unlimited. 


India’s power has been since curtailed by domestic discord 


and severe financial problems. But India’s long-standing 
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military ties to Moscow were among its most all-encompassing and 


intimate of relationships. Some estimate that 70 percent of 


Indian army weapons were Soviet ones. Yet sales to India have 


declined 45 percent since 1988. Hence the Soviet crisis, India’s 


domestic unrest, and economic slowdown, have had a sizable impact 


on the Indian military. Since Moscow now expects payment in hard 


currency for defense exports and India’s foreign reserves are 


limited, and India owed sizable arrears to Moscow, India’s 


military is building plants making spares, scouring the former 


and using simulators wherever 


Soviet satellites for spare parts, 


That will intensify its well-developed 


possible. 


"indigenization" of former Soviet equipment and avert a crisis in 


arms production due to the ubiquitous interruptions of supplies 


caused by the Soviet collapse.**® In time Indian factories will 


be able to reproduce those systems. 


But India’s defense economic situation today is the subject 


analysis and reporting. One view holds 


of contradictory Western 


that The economic crisis and tight foreign currency reserves are 


also forcing cutbacks in previously projected military spending. 


But actual budget outlays will go up slightly for the army and 


the navy while the air force is cut. 


substantially for 


other analysts there is a crunch in resources 


According to 


for the military, particularly among the naval forces, that will 


which naval planners so strongly advocate. 


retard the growth 


This crunch also manifests itself in rising manpower costs at the 
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expense of procurement and O&M costs. However, more recently, 
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Indian armsbuyers, skeptical over Russian capability to deliver 
the needed spares, are buying military hardware and floating 
tenders for equipment worth millions of dollars, despite the 


1 Therefore one cannot come to a clear 


fiscal constraints.* 
conclusion without a detailed examination of Indian defense 
policy. But clearly, Indian economic stringencies, however 
interpreted, coincide with Russian interest in preserving the 
lucrative Indian connection against stiff foreign competition and 
lie behind the recently announced deal to "shift" some Russian 
arms factories to India. These plants produce frontline 
aircraft, tanks, armored cars and other equipment for Indian use 
and export abroad. Russia values the mutual relationship to 
retain position in the pivotal Indian arms market and its old 
political tie to India. India’s goal, expressed in Defense 
Minister Pavar’s 1992 visit to Russia, was to restore the maximum 
possible volume of arms purchases. As one reporter observed, for 
Russia India policy is one of "fighting for space," not arms 
proliferation. And Russia also wants to set up a joint space 
facility in India to make up for the loss of Baikonur to 
Kazakhstan. 

Russian searches for export markets in arms and rocket 
technology also lie behind the deal to sell India cryogenic 
rocket technology. This deal led the U.S. to slap sanctions on 


both states for breaking the MTCR rules and incurring the legal 


penalties provided for in U.S. law. Though Russia is not a 


signatory of the MTCR accord, it had stated its intention to 
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abide by its rules. Hence these sales have created much tension. 


Since U.S. firms and policy are also competing in India, 


Indo-Russian bitterness at the sanctions is great. Russian 


is mainly trying to protect U.S. firms 


experts believe the U.S. 


from Russian competition and also are bitter about U.S. pressure 


to hold Russia back, a bitterness that only reinforces their 


desire to return "to active status" as a great power and global 


player. But in their anger they tend to dismiss the fact that 


Washington’s main concern is that Russia is not only selling 


India rockets but also technology, whose transfer to the 


subcontinent the U.S. categorically opposes because it could 


exacerbate the already tense regional arms race there.’*? The 


resulting Russian criticism led then State Secretary Gennady 


Burbulis to denounce those who try to legislate world fashions 


without concern for their partners’ interests.** India’s press 


also attacked U.S. policy and asserted that Russia had to draw a 


line to defend itself when its interests and Washington’s 


clash.?** 


But behind the anger, there also lay good reasons for 


keeping the old relationship. Both states fear resurgent 


Islamism or nationalism among Muslims in Central Asia that could 


inflame their own borders. Pavar’s visit led to talk of shared 


strategic interests. Thus there is good reason to cooperate 


politically to stabilize the entire region, a "maximum interest" 


of Russia according to Burbulis.**® In that connection there are 


also strong hints of Indo-Kazakh military cooperation as India 
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seeks to extend its influence into the region directly.?*’ 

India also wants to deprive Pakistan of any ability to gain 
a strategic foothold in Central Asia from which it can threaten 
Indian domestic stability, already seriously endangered due to 
ethno-religious unrest. Thus India wants to have leverage on 
Moscow so it does not sell arms to Pakistan or support its role 
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in Central Asia. At the strategic level there are analysts of 


the Indian subcontinent who argue that the strategic and economic 
alignments emerging in Central Asia will shape the strategic 


° For those reasons careful 


balance of Asia for years to come.” 
monitoring of Islamic peoples’ activity, rather than shared overt 
anti-Chinese interests, will be the main political glue in the 
future for Indo-Russian ties and a constant feature of their 
policies. 

But India’s main military interest is clearly in continuing 
to upgrade its conventional and power projection forces and 
nuclearize its navy as was already envisioned with Soviet 


0 


cooperation in 1990-91.*®° Navy plans in particular call for 


including SSBN’s in the fleet by the year 2000 and India had 
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acquired SSN’s from Moscow before August 1991.* Therefore India 


is now negotiating with Russia for the former Soviet carrier 


? As part of 


Varyag and the naval air fighter the YAK-141.*° 


India’s program of acquiring more power projection forces and 
regional air superiority it also got Moscow to offer it the SU-27 
Flanker fighter. Moscow has offered it either by outright sale 


or for manufacture under license. Since it is designed for 
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long-range interception missions, it matches India’s future 


needs. 


The new pattern Indo-Russian cooperation also fits in with 


India’s drive for regional superiority and sufficiency. Indian 


military analysis in the wake of Operation DESERT STORM concluded 


ensures a self-sufficient weapons manufacturing 


that arms exports 


capability. When sophisticated military requirements, e.g., 


making the Navy a sophisticated "high-tech four dimensional 


force"-CINC of the Navy Admiral Ramdas’ view- drive the R&D 


effort quality, weapons become available to the forces. 


Therefore India, to be secure, must step up especially private 


sector R&D to become self-sufficient, save foreign exchange, 


and earn foreign 


create and market unique weapons systems, 


This is particularly the case inasmuch as the navy, 


exchange. 


and presumably other service still see powerful Pakistani 


threats. But first policy must change to allow the private 


sector into defense production.** And then the latter must 


export those weapons in order to obtain the foreign currency it 


needs to modernize further and remain competitive.*® This view’s 


congruence with Russia’s emerging needs and visions is striking, 


but not surprising. 


Accordingly the most recent results of Pawar’s and Yeltsin’s 


visits and other official discussions are quite astounding given 


India will receive 30 MiG-29 fighter 


Russia’s economic position. 


(24 fighters and 6 trainers) in early 1993 and a credit of 


planes 


$830 million-continuing the lenient terms that the USSR offered 
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India-to finance ship and aircraft-building programs and tanks 


under agreements contracted during the Soviet period, and to buy 


special property.*** There also is talk of reaching agreement on 
a new model submarine. But perhaps most important for India is 
the agreement to continue a large program of military-technical 
cooperation. This program, Indian commentators believe, will 
raise India’s status to that of a partner with Russia and 
purchase high-tech state of the art systems. It will also allow 
India to produce a continuous stream of spares that its military 


desperately needs.’°*’ 


Should that program encompass joint 
production and foreign sales by both countries it will further 
deepen the Indo-Russian strategic partnership in Asia with 
profound domestic and international implications for both states. 
For example, it will enable India to play a major role in 
supplying other Russian clients with arms and spares. It already 
has begun discussing just this role with regard to MiG-29s with 


iran.*™ 


When we discuss Iranian arms purchases from Moscow, it 
duly becomes clear that a network of producers and of suppliers 
of Soviet/Russian systems is developing around India, Iran, and 
China. On the other hand, Kozyrev recently observed that if 
Russia does not sell Pakistan arms somebody else will. But yet 
the time for such cooperation has not come.*®? Should that 
development come to pass, it will certainly raise questions for 
India concerning fidelity to Russian arms. 


Iran 


Russian arms sales to Iran also continue Gorbachev’s 
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successful rapprochement with Iran including arms sales in 


1989-90.'"° For Iran the urgency of rapprochement has grown with 


the creation of independent but unstable Transcaucasian and 


Central Asian states on Russia’s southern flank, the unresolved 


situation in the Gulf after DESERT STORM, and the Mujahedin’s 


victory in Afghanistan. Apart from the fact that Russia has 


historically seen Iran as the key to its policy in the region, 


today it needs Iran to help calm Central Asia. Its diplomats and 


analysts frankly admit that they must sell Iran arms to ensure 


the internal and external stability of the CIS’ southern 


frontiers.*”* Thus a linkage between arms sales and a circumspect 


Iranian Central Asian policy exists and Kozyrev openly proclaimed 


it.’ Despite the deals listed above, Kozyrev also claimed that 


Russia only sells conventional weapons to Iran.’ Iran, for its 


part, has been remarkably circumspect. Though it is using its 


the region, it has 


economic and energy assets to win influence in 


regards peace in the area as in its 


attempted no destabilization, 


interest, and fears Azeri irredentism, unrest at home, and severe 


economic problems.’ To buy many arms quickly, become a regional 


Iran too needs Russia. 


and maintain domestic stability, 


hegemon, 


Mutual needs underlie a growing arms trade relationship. 


This relationship is disturbing because of constant reports 


that nuclear scientists or warheads have made their way to Iran. 


as CIA Director Gates testified, in 


It is also true that Iran is, 


the middle of a comprehensive "across the board" arms buildup. 


With Russia alone it is in the third year of a five year billion 
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dollar annual program. To date Iran has purchased the following 


weapons: 1) 3 Kilo-class diesel electric submarines, 2) 24-28 MiG 
27's and 29s, and asked for the MiG-31, 3) Su-24 and Su-27 
fighter bombers, 4) 200-250 T-72 tanks, 5) 18 fighters and 2 
modern Ilyushin-76s fitted with aerial reconnaissance and EW 
equipment, a kind of AWACS system, 6) Missile launchers and 


long-range guns.’*’® 


In 1992 Iran was expected to spend worldwide 
$14.5 billion to buy arms, including high-technology from the 
U.S.’ And it is also buying systems that could enable it to 
interdict the Gulf and Strait of Hormuz, wage armored warfare, 


7 More 


and construct a powerful air and air defense system.”’ 
recently Le Monde reported a deal for 110 planes worth $11 
billion. The planes included 12 TU-22M’s, 48 MiG-29s, 24 
MIG-31’s, 24 MIg-27s, a variant of the AN-72 that serves as a 
maritime reconnaissance aircraft, two Ilysuhin-76 radar aircraft 
(Russian version of AWACS), a variety of surface to air missile 
batteries (long-range fixed-site SA-5, 11 and 13 mobile weapons), 
and spare parts, and 30 MiG-29s in 1991. Russia also will 
rehabilitate the 120-130 formerly Soviet models of Iraqi aircraft 
that flew to Iran during the 1991 Gulf War. Iran’s interest in 
the SA-5S AWACS, and interceptors strongly suggests a plan to 
purchase an overall integrated Russian-style air defense package, 
that also almost certainly includes AS-6 anti-ship missiles. 
These purchases also suggest Iran’s aim of regional hegemony with 
substantially upgraded military capabilities that not even the 


Shah contemplated, a prospect that alarms every other Gulf 
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state.’”* More recently Iran confirmed in November 1992 that it 


was buying two more Russian Kilo-class diesel submarines, 


bringing the projected total to five submarines costing $1.35 


billion, almost double previous Western estimates.?”? 


In military terms the sale of the TU-22M’s (Backfire) and 


associated air, air defense, submarine, and reconnaissance 


systems apparently is designed to give Iran an integrated 


anti-ship capability, particularly against American carrier 


battle groups. These systems, taken together substantially 


increase the air envelope of the anti-ship battle or the defense 


against American air sorties from the sea. Thus they mark an 


open challenge either to deny others the seas around Iran or to 


go for command of at least key zones of those waters.*®° Western 


analysts estimate that these acquisitions have boosted Iran’s 


combat capabilities by as much as 40 percent. Since the 


(i.e., they are dual 


Backfires also have a nuclear capability 


and a 4,000 KM range before refueling, they could strike 


capable) 


any Israeli, Arab, or other target on land or in key SLOCs in the 


Indian Ocean or even Mediterranean, with a nuclear aerial bomb 


should Iran acquire that capability.*®* The only drawback to this 


buying spree form Iran’s standpoint, is that it might not be able 


to maintain the planes and get enough spare parts even from 


Russia.***? If that be so then this capability will soon degrade. 


But nobody knows for sure whether Russia can supply them and 


whether it will and be paid handsomely for it. 


It is probably such concerns that led Iran to make itself 
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the center of a circle of suppliers and maintainers of 
Soviet/Russian systems. It has approached India for 


military-technological assistance in maintaining its Russian and 


Western purchases, developing communications networks, military 


training and instructors, technology transfers, and even arms 


purchases. 


Though India is reluctant for fear of transfer to 
Pakistan and U.S. retaliation, China and North Korea are not. 
Iran’s purchases from China are estimated at $5 billion since 
1990. North Korea has singed an accord with Iran to develop 
nuclear capable missile systems that could even reach Central 
Asia. Iran will finance North Korean design and assembly, and 
North Korea will build repair facilities for the Soviet/Russian 
aircraft purchased from Pyongyang, Kiev, Moscow, and Beijing.*™ 
It may be defensible to sell arms as a payoff to Iran for 
keeping Central Asia quiet, to put it crudely. But Russia is not 
only selling large numbers of systems to Iran, it also is 
aggressively pursuing sales with other Gulf states, Iran’s 
rivals. Since Russian observers discern a regional "rearmament 
syndrome," they consider it a propitious time for selling arms. 
They view the UAE as particularly receptive to MiG-29s, Su-27 
fighter bombers, T-72 tanks, and the S-300 anti-missile system 
that they claim to be even superior to the U.S. Patriot, and have 
sent both Kozyrev and Grachev to peddle weapons throughout the 
Gulf.*®° And they also contend that, "People in countries of the 
Persian Gulf do not believe that the United States and Western 


countries should have a monopoly on arms sales in this region." 
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Or less elegantly they say that the United States has no right to 


comment given its track record.** 


In May 1992, the UAE confirmed it would buy 500 BMP-3 IFV’s 


and Russia is aggressively pushing its BTR-80 Armored personnel 


carrier to Oman. Russian arms’ cheapness and, in several cases, 


their known quality, make them attractive to Gulf states.?®’ 


in return for sizable arms purchases by the Emirates, 


Recently, 


Russia also set up a naval presence in the Gulf, a sign of their 


interest in a Russian presence there and the main aim of 


Grachev’s visit, a lasting bilateral military relationship.** 


Apart from the search for political influence and markets, 


however Russia also solicited these states’ support for its 


integrity and the stability of the Islamic areas of the CIS, just 


as with Iran.*®? But all these states made have known to Kozyrev 


their suspicions of Iran. Continued arms sales to both sides 


here could well draw Russia into a nasty regional conflict where 


it can gain nothing but lose a great deal as in the Iran-Iraq 


war. The deepening of these arms sales’ relationships could also 


foster a return to the past when Russian ability to supply 


friends with cheaper arms was the main instrument of its local 


influence. In that case protracted conflict would once again be 


in Russia’s interest as that necessitates arms sales. Certainly 


its aggressive marketing program sits uneasily with Kozyrev’s 


figures to advocate 


speech above. And sales to Iran led many U.S. 


tying economic aid to Russia to halting those arms sales.**® On 


the other hand, Russia has frequently insisted that it will not 
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let states like Turkey, or the UAE use the weapons either against 


regional tranquility or obviously Russian interest.+** The 
question remains though, how will Russia enforce this prohibition 
if the search for profits and influence drives its policy. After 
all Russia supplied both sides in the Iran-Iraq war of 1980-88. 
The two most alarming aspects of these sales to Iran are, of 
course, the nuclear dimension of Russian and Chinese sales to 
Iran and its enhanced military capabilities due to those sales. 
Both Russia and China have signed deals with Iran to install 
nuclear power plants there, plants which Russian propaganda 
maintains are strictly for peaceful purposes. Russian radio 
broadcasts to Iran denounce U.S. criticism of those sales and of 


Since there are constant rumors 


the submarine sales as well.’ 
of nuclear warhead transfers to Iran, none of which has been 
substantiated, the contracting for reactors and power plants add 
fuel to an already burning fire. Foreign Ministry officials 
acknowledge that they knew the U.S. would object to those sales 
but proceeded anyway, believing that Washington’s main objective 
is to eliminate Russian competition in the arms market.’ 
Clearly this program strongly suggests that Moscow’s willingness 
to cooperate with U.S. Middle East policy has increasingly 
visible limits and that we can expect more divergence in the two 
states Gulf policies in the future. 

For these reasons the sales to Iran are not only dangerous 


for all the states in the region but prospectively for us and our 


allies as well. Nor can the danger elude Russia, especially if 
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unrest in Central Asia, as in Tajikistan, escalates beyond 
present its present limits. Therefore the contradictions 
inherent in Russia’s policy cannot easily be reconciled or 
overcome and could lead to continuing Russian difficulties or 
extended instability in Transcaucasia, the Middle East, the Gulf, 
and Central Asia. 
China 

In China, too, the current relationship grows out of 
Gorbachev and Shevarnardze’s policies. Even during the frosty 
1982-86 period China purchased some $310 million of arms from 


Russia.?*4 


But in 1989-91 a substantial military relationship 
developed between the two states for reasons of geopolitics and 
ideological congruence, especially among their militaries. The 
military relationship slowed but resumed after the August coup 


for reasons of Realpolitik. China, not Japan, appears to be 


Russia’s main economic and political partner in East, a pattern 


that conforms to tractional Tsarist and Soviet policy.**® 


Accordingly all aspects, especially the military one, of this 
bilateral relationship are of special importance to both Koreas, 
Japan, Taiwan, Vietnam, the ASEAN states, and India. And 
prospects for fundamental change in China after the current 
leaders "go to meet Marx," amid debates over military influence 
in politics make the outcome of that relationship still more 
important. Lastly, China’s own growing role as arms exporter, 
especially in the Middle East, makes the tie to Russia of special 


concern since co-production or joint venture accords could lead 
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to production of Russian systems by China or jointly for 
re-export abroad despite international pressure. North Korea did 
this with missile technology. And since the Chinese arms sales 
firms are lucrative preserves of key leaders’ relatives and 
essential vehicles for China’s military modernization; strong 
domestic pressures exist to maintain or expand this capability 
despite foreign pressure.’ 

Russia’s arms trade with China fulfills both domestic and 
foreign objectives. At home it is a profitable source of cash 
and long-term customers for the MIC, many of whose members admire 
China’s economic modernization program. Secondly, the policy is 
popular across the Russian political spectrum, a most untypical 
phenomenon.’?’? Third, as Kozyrev observed, China is Russia’s 
"great and worthy ally." The fact that Yeltsin could visit China 
successfully towards this end increases Russia’s standing and 
influence with America, just as the global strategic partnership 
with the United States increases Russia’s standing with China. 
Ostensibly this is not a playing of the China or U.S. card but 
recognition of Russia’s impressive qualities. However the 
analogy to past instances of "triangular diplomacy" among these 
states should be obvious.’” 

As noted the arms sales program begun before August 1991 has 


continued since along lines like those of India and Iran. China 


has bought 24 SU-27s, is training its pilots on them, and is 


interested in further purchase of high performance aircraft like 


this one, the Tu-204, the SU-22, Fighter, SU-24 and SU-25 Ground 
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Attack planes, MiG-29, MiG-31 Fighters, I1-76 Transports, 
"secondhand" AN-24 and Yak-40 passenger aircraft, i.e., 
transports, weapons of mass destruction, electronics, air defense 
systems, and the Varyag aircraft carrier.** 

A key point here is how these purchases fit in with Russian 


policy, Chinese military doctrine and strategy, and trends in 


Asian security. First, of all the freeze in relations with Japan 


and the growing warmth of ties to China suggest an anti-Japanese 
decision to appoint China as Russia’s main partner in Asia.?” 
Second, Chinese thinking on international affairs has viewed 
China as under threat from an ideological offensive of "peaceful 
penetration" spearheaded by American liberalism. China also 
fears the risks to its freedom of action in a U.S.-dominated 
unipolar system and sees that system ushering in potential 
increases in regional tensions that could lead to war. And 
lastly it also fears Japan’s rising potential to isolate China by 
strictly economic and political means, not to say military ones 
should it so incline.*” 

The war/s that could affect Chinese security according to 
present doctrine (reinforced by Operation DESERT STORM) are local 
and limited wars on its peripheries. These wars place a premium 
on forces’ mobility and lethality and on striking first. Chinese 
thinkers expect that they could easily arise out of ethnic 
tensions on the borders (e.g., Central Asia) or disputes over the 
territories that China claims from its neighbors: the Spratly, 


Paracel, Senkaku Islands, and Taiwan. In restructuring its 
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forces away from the heavy ground forces expected to defend 


against a Soviet invasion China is limited by poor power 


projection capabilities, techno-logical backwardness, and 
shortages of cash. Accordingly it embarked on an ambitious 
program of arms sales to raise cash and is reorganizing its 
forces to give greater power and mobility to specially tasked 
"Fist" forces. These forces are evidently packaged to meet 
regional specifications and are oriented to amphibious and 
airmobile forces as first-strike forces in these limited wars 
that China deems most likely. These forces’ buildup continues 
apace and their requirements: fighter air, aircraft carriers, and 
ground attack aircraft are just the forces that China has already 
contracted for, bought, or publicly showed interest in acquiring. 
Equally important is the Russian military’s knowledge of and 
public discussion of Chinese developments in doctrine and force 
planning. Therefore it is impossible to believe Russia is 
unaware of those plans.*” 

China’s steady buildup of forces along these lines, its 
history of threats and of actions that go beyond coercive 
diplomacy to include invasion or occupation, and its truculent 
diplomacy, expressed in a recent law strongly reaffirming its 
claim to the Spratly Islands and suggesting their forceful 
reunification with China has greatly alarmed Taiwan, Japan, and 
Southeast Asia, who are engaged in a counter-buildup of naval and 
air forces.*"% Taiwan, too, is trying to buy Russian arms, a 


prospect that undoubtedly would anger China and that Russia has 
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hitherto excluded.” Though China recently reiterated its desire 


to settle territorial issues peacefully, skepticism abounds since 


this statement followed intense Western reporting about China’s 


military policy and role in Asia’s deteriorating security 


relations.*°° Russian arms sales to China could encourage Chinese 


coercive diplomacy or worse that would degrade Asian security and 


Russia’s risks thereby now 


spur a brisk regional arms race. 


include other Asian states. Japan increasingly ties arms sales 


to China to return of the Kurile Islands as a precondition for 


aid to Russia and rightly sees these sales as anti-Japanese.?” 


Thailand, and Malaysia and 


Russia is offering arms to Indonesia, 


would gladly offer them to other ASEAN members. But it overlooks 


that these states are among the most suspicious of China’s aims 


and could easily become involved in a local war to block China, 


thereby replicating the risks Russia runs in the Gulf.?°’ 


So too has Russia now entered into the arms sale race with 


South Korea is making 


both Koreas, more fully described below. 


plans to invest greatly in converting Russian military plants, 


acquire high-technology and make "trial" purchases of weapons 


systems.?°° Meanwhile, despite Yeltsin’s remarks to the contrary, 


it does appear that Russia continues to sell some arms to the 


DPRK and may yet sell more to gain leverage over nuclearization 


issues there.**? In time China’s ongoing military buildup could 


collide with these military relationships with ASEAN and Seoul. 


Thus Russian policy in Asia, insofar as it is connected with 


arms sales is inherently contradictory and dangerous.”*® And the 
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same result could occur in Taiwan with whom Russia is quietly 
negotiating. Therefore these sales merit more detailed 
consideration such as is given below. Finally, it is also clear 
that Russia highly values its "partnership" with Beijing and 
considers it important to coordinate their mutual approach to 
regional security issues. This cooperation will also give Russia 
an entree into a region it cannot yet influence by economic or 
diplomatic means, especially given its impasse with Japan. [In 
other words, once again military considerations, not economics or 
politics, will predominate in establishing Russia’s bona fides as 
an Asiatic power.?" 

But the risks of returning Asia to bipolar camps and 
intensifying its arms races if not conflicts are not the only 
potentially negative results of the arms sales policy. Arms 
sales of sophisticated weaponry, often at fire sale prices, allow 
China to circumvent Western and U.S. restrictions put into place 
after Tienanmen Square in 1989. They encourage continuing 
anti-Western ideological mobilization and military politicization 
in China. Second, Chinese appetites do not stop at what they 
have already acquired or want. U.S. officials charge that China 
is now considering weapons of mass destruction, missile guidance 
systems, and nuclear fusion technologies on top of the aircraft 
already mentioned, rumored sales of T-72 tanks, air defense 
equipment, electronics, and carriers.** Third, to finance its 


arms modernization, China has aggressively sold very lethal arms: 


SCUDs, anti-ship missiles, enc., all over the Third World.’ 
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Russia and China might follow India’s precedent and co-produce 


China’s familiarity with Soviet 


any or all of these systems. 


weapons and armed forces would facilitate such ventures. 


Finally, there are domestic risks in the extensive arms 


trade with China. It is often reported that China often acts 


clandestinely and deals directly with military producers rather 


than through Moscow.*** That impedes civilian control over the 


military and the de-militarization of Russian politics. And it 


would also corrupt both the latter and the Russian military by 


inserting China as a special covert influence on policy. And 


even where Moscow knows about the deals being made; it is unclear 


if it controls the policy or the process. Andrei V. Kuzmenko of 


the Institute of World Economy and International Relations 


(IMEMO) told a conference in San Diego that, "The producers are 


now more or less independent. And they have their own 


independent lobby."***> If this be true, it would seem that the 


domestic and foreign dangers of an unregulated and unrestricted 


arms sales policy listed above will afflict Russian policy in 


Shokhin as much as admitted that 


Vice-Premeir Aleksandr’ 


Asia. 


many design bureaux and enterprises were seeking private deals 


with China.**®* Other reports flatly asserted that the government 


cannot control the producers and blasted the sales to China 


because they are largely paid for by consumer goods not cash.?”?’ 


These trends in bilateral relations suggest that in many ways 


Russia could become hostage to Chinese policies and developments, 


a trend that will severely limit if not undermine reform. 
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More recently, since the winter of 1992-93, the pace and 
direction of Chinese arms purchases have become clearer and have 
caused grater alarm. China revealed that it is to take 
possession of 48 more SU-27 fighters before 1995, buy 4 TU-26 
long-range bombers in 1993, buy 118 sets of missile systems 
before 1995, 70 improved T-72 tanks in 1993. It is also 
negotiating a MiG-31 fighter-interceptor production line, 
manufacturing and technological rights including production 
technology personnel. This transaction alone involves $2.5 
billion. China has also recruited many Russian military 
technicians for long-term service. While the numbers are not 
clear, estimates run into several thousand of technicians.?*® 
Other reports indicate China’s accord to purchase S-300 anti-air 
missiles and negotiations over the newest system, the SA-15 TOR 


9 These particular purchases bespeak China’s ambition 


missile.”* 
to field an integrated land/sea air defense system using Russian 
air and missile systems. If combined with the carrier China is 

seeking from either Russia or Ukraine, this would give it a very 
formidable air and air defense system extending into the waters 

around China.**° China is also apparently looking at the SU-27K, 
the carrier version of the regular fighter, for such naval 


deployment.**?, Thus it appears that China is creating the 


infrastructure for a mobile and expanding offensive air, air 


defense system, and an integrated carrier battle group. This 


coincides with Chinese military spokesmen’s goals, for example 


the general quoted in China Business Times, who said in November 
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1992, "If we had an aircraft carrier, warfare in the South China 


and many situations would be easier to 


Sea would be more lively, 


handle. "??? 


However, these are not the only causes for concern. No 


conventional system causes as much concern as does China’s 


efforts to obtain the long-range TU-22M Backfire bomber. It has 


a dual use 4000KM unrefueled range and is far more advanced than 


China’s principal bomber, the H-6. Though spare parts may prove 


to be a problem, mere possession of this system, let alone 


possible production capability, will likely frighten all China’s 


neighbors.**? This system will only heighten the alarm that leads 


to increased arms buying across Asia, and Russian policymakers’ 


efforts to create an anti-Japanese "alliance" with China.** 


Russia not only argues its need for revenues from arms 


sales, and for good relations with China, it has also taken 


precautions to make sure the weapons are not deployed against 


where the bulk of Chinese land forces are still deployed, 


Russia, 


and that China does not get its most technologically 


sophisticated platforms.”7° It also argues that it is only 


for example, air to ground 


selling defensive systems not, 


missiles.?7° Nonetheless, the extensive subsidies to China, the 


transfer of production technologies, and China’s ability to 


establish direct links to defense producers who are desperate for 


customers, all speak against that argument and suggest the great 


and multifarious dangers that accrue from these sales and China’s 


clear military buildup. 


| 
| 
| 
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That buildup reflects the loss of any rationale for Chinese 


regional power other than military, the failed ideology of 


Maoism, China’s failed efforts to maintain long-term friendly 


relations with any Asian state (including Russia) since 1949, and 
abiding unilateralist and nationalist foreign policy. For 


example China has vetoed every multilateral initiative for Asian 


security. ??’ 


As Samuel Kim has written, 

The general silence and passivity on regional arms 
control and disarmament issues, in contrast to its 
activism in global arms control and disarmament (ACD) 
forums, bespeak Beijing’s acute concern that the 
establishment of a multilateral arms control regime 
would cut too close to China’s expansive regional 
security zone. Regional arms control processes would 
also pressure Beijing either to cooperate or defy them. 
Chinese behavior in arms control and disarmament talks 
follows a maxi-mini principle of maximizing narrowly 
construed security interests while minimizing normative 
costs by projecting China as part of the global 
solution. This is a calculated, dual-track policy at 
work, giving moral and rhetorical support to global ACD 
programs--and free-riding off superpower arms control 
processes--while at the same time taking selective 
unilateral disarmament measures.---Regional arms 
control is not part of the policy.” 


VII ASEAN and the Korean Peninsula 

It is obvious that the volume of sales to China, the 
intimacy of the relationship, the types of weapons and 
technologies being provided, and the links to Russia’s MIC 
portend the most serious consequences for Asian security from the 
Korean peninsula to India. Already Japan has publicly expressed 
alarm that it might have to rethink its entire defense posture if 
China gets its carrier.**? Although Russia claims to have 
instituted review procedures and policies to make sure China does 
not threaten its neighbors and professes unconcern at China’s 
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the evidence presented here suggests that this 


purchases, 


China’s overall buildup has not only 


complacency is misplaced.?*° 


intensified Asia’s existing arms races and fears, it has also led 


Russian officials to try and cash in on those and other fears of 


Asian states. Thus no analysis of Russian arms sales is complete 


without a look at Russian activity in Southeast Asia and on the 


areas clearly affected by China’s programs as 


Korean peninsula, 


well as their own indigenous security threats. The fact that 


Russia is eagerly offering these states, China’s likely rivals if 


not enemies, weapons, strongly illustrates the policy’s 


fundamental irresponsibility of the program and the faulty, if 


not false rationales that underlay it. 


Russian arms sales to both ASEAN and the Korean states are 


driven by the MIC’s needs and by the government’s ambitions in 


Asia. Thus Kozyrev told the 1992 ASEAN meetings that Russia was 


"prepared to develop cooperation in the military and 


military-technological area with the ASEAN states with the aim of 


maintaining their security at the level of reasonable 


sufficiency."*** ASEAN’s growing prosperity, aging military 


systems, high prestige of native militaries, and fears of China 


offer its members powerful incentives to enter the world arms 


Those motives naturally attract Russia and 


market in a big way. 


led its officials to seek to penetrate that market. Therefore 


Russian officials publicly state that their objective is not only 


to sell to ASEAN, but also to create a permanent niche based on 


maintenance of weapons systems, particularly aircraft. And 
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characteristically the potential for sales has been estimated in 
the billions of dollars and Russia’s ability to undersell its 
competitors has also been probably similarly overrated. ?*? 
Admittedly Western prices are higher, but so too is quality, 
repair service, and maintenance. Nonetheless cost could figure 
in ASEAN’s interest in aviation, submarines, helicopter gunships, 
patrol boats, and AFV’s.*** Thus Russia has vigorously pursued 
the sale of MiG-29s to Malaysia, offered it to Thailand, and 
reputedly has received expressions of interest from Seoul and 
Manila. It also offered warships to Manila.* Thailand 
apparently turned down the offer, but the sales to Malaysia are 
reported as on again and off again sales, most recently as on.?* 
What is known about these sales is that Moscow is offering 
Mig-29s and MiG-35 helicopters to Malaysia and the difficulties 
appear to be over payment. After tough negotiations Russia once 
again accepted payment in goods (palm oil and textiles) rather 
than cash for the $760 million deal. Moreover Russia, to make 
the deal had to reduce its price to 20 percent to demonstrate its 
seriousness.**® Vice-President Rutskoi commented that Russia was 
ready to enter into shipbuilding, high-tech, conversion, and 


space technology deals with Malysia and ASEAN to the extent of 


helping Malaysia launch its own telecommunications satellite.’*’ 


Rutskoi also proposed building factories in Malaysia to refit and 
modernized 5000 decommissioned AN-12 transports.*** Rutskoi thus 
revealed the persistence of Russia’s search for entry into 


Southeast Asia. He also revealed the potential linkages among 


other buyers of Russian arms since India signed its first defense 
cooperation agreement with an ASEAN state with Malaysia and India 
has the capability to build, operate, and maintain the MiG-29. 
Therefore it could supply Malaysia with spares as part of its own 
technology and production agreements with Moscow, and thereby 
establish a true network among arms buyers and producers.”*? The 
dangers inherent in this policy do not only lie in stimulating 
regional arms races. The fundamental logic of selling 
high-performance planes and modern platforms to ASEAN, China’s 
most likely regional enemy in the disputed South China Sea, 
fundamentally contradicts the logic of arms sales to China which 


° Nor does involving India, another rival of 


are far greater.” 


China’s, make much sense in terms of regional security for ASEAN 
states. Russia may well be forced to choose between customers in 
the event of a crisis, and by virtue of its stronger domestic 
linkages to China, it would probably come down on China’s side 
even though its planners regard China as the likely enemy ina 
conventional theater war. Surely inciting Southeast Asian 
tensions does not contribute to Russia’s supposed goal of overall 
Asian security. And if the goal is the military security of 
ASEAN members, why then is Russia so heavily contributing to 
China’s threatening posture? Clearly the antinomies and 
contradictions of Russia’s Asian policy reduce Russian policy 
objectives to making a quick buck, seizing an arms markets, and 
becoming an Asiatic presence thanks to arms sales, and will not 


lead Russia out of its largely self-made impasse in Asia. 
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Much the said could be said for its arms sales policy to 


South Korea and North Korea. Whereas arms transfers to the DPRK 
were a long-standing Soviet policy; sales to the ROK also began 
under Gorbachev. In April 1991, it was revealed that Moscow 
offered both the MiG-29 and -31 to the ROK, the former at lower 
than usual prices, in return for ROK consumer goods. There also 
were bilateral atomic energy cooperation talks.**. Since then 
defense cooperation with the ROK has grown along with bilateral 
economic-political cooperation. In August 1992, Seoul announced 
its intention to ask Russia for permission to supply facilities 
related to commercializing Russian defense industry, and stated 
that it was considering buying some Russian defense industries to 


operate them as joint ventures. ** 


By October it was revealed 
that those ventures were in aerospace, advanced materials, 
electronics, lasers, and genetic engineering. The two states 
defense industries’ associations had established scientific and 
discussion links to review joint projects. ROK firms were 
particularly interested in importing aerospace technology, 
including composite materials for aircraft. At the time ROK 
spokesmen envisaged only limited purchases of Russian fighter 
jets or tanks for training purposes because support and 
Maintenance concerns outweighed Russian price advantages. 
Moreover, their technology is not advanced enough for intense 
cooperation in the aerospace field.*** More specifically, it soon 


transpired that the ROK was considering buying MiG-29s, mines, 


torpedoes, tank ammunition, and SA-6, SA-8, and SA-16 surface to 
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air missiles.*** 

By February 1993, Li Din-Ke, Samsung’s Chief Designer of the 
Institute of Advanced Technology, claimed that Moscow was willing 
to sell both space technology and even nuclear technology, 
confirming reports of South Korean interest in getting ways to 


5 Soon after it was announced 


reproduce fissionable materials.” 
that a ROK consortium would build the Almaz S-300 PMU 
antitactical ballistic missile system and its associated 
search/acquisition/command/tracking radars under license. That 
production would fulfill Seoul’s aim of countering the DPRK’s 
SCUD Model B/C ballistic missile.**® South Koreans have made 
visits to secret defense factories and appear to be optimistic 
about Russian prospects while Russia is pleased to have the 


relationship with Seoul as an economic good in its own right, and 


as a reminder to Tokyo of what Japan is missing by not 


normalizing relations with Moscow. 


However, this relationship has a darker side, one that 
applies to North Korea. By mid-1992 Russian officials were 
claiming openly that they would not supply Pyongyang with weapons 
systems or technical assistance for military purposes and that 
Moscow opposed nuclearization of the peninsula.**® By the summer 
Russian observers reported that Seoul believed that the 
Soviet-DPRK treaty of 1961 was moribund. Hence in a war Moscow 
would not supply the North.*? Russian analysts commented that 
Russia’s interests were stability on the peninsula, coordinated 


freezes of weapons supplies, curtailing third country military 
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activities around the peninsula, and U.S. withdrawal to match 
inter-Korean progress in confidence building. Yet they admitted, 
that despite words to the contrary, Moscow still supplied weapons 
to the DPRK due to the treaty commitments, tradition, and the 
lack of an inter-Korean accord on restricting weapons imports on 
both sides.*°° When Yeltsin came in November 1992, he denounced 
the 1961 treaty with the North as had State Secretary Poltoranin 
in Japan in August (thereby causing Tokyo profound embarrassment 
and Pyongyang great anger). Yeltsin strongly suggested that 
Russia would no longer honor the pledge to defend the North in a 
war, cut off military aid to it, and would "impose political 
pressure" on Pyongyang to stop its nuclear weapons program.?** 
The DPRK Foreign Ministry denounced Yeltsin and revealed that in 
July Moscow had said the treaty remains "effective on a full 
scale" and that they still maintain leaving the treaty intact. 
Moreover Russia proposed to commercialize the military 
relationship between them. ?°*? 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt, however, that 
the precipitate urge to distance Moscow from the DPRK and the 
reports of arms and technology, up to nuclear technology, 
transfers to Seoul fed the alarm that Pyongyang felt and feels 
about its international position. In turn that alarm contributed 
to its threat to leave the non-proliferation regime and its 
accelerated nuclear and missile programs that threaten the South, 


U.S. troops there, Japan, or Russia and China for that matter. 


Evidently there has also been second thoughts in Moscow about the 


wisdom of its past policy because prominent Far Eastern 


specialists like Mikhail Titarenko argue that not only is Russia 


exercising influence on the DPRK to return to the NPT regime, it 


should also resume selling it crude oil and weapons to regain 


The past policy was a mistake as 


leverage on the DPRK’s policy. 


a long-term policy as the nuclear crisis showed. Therefore 


Moscow will not follow a policy centered on the South and will 


seek to recover its influence on the North. Even though arms and 


oil sales are contrary to Russia’s basic policy of relaxing 


Russia has no alternative.?™ 


peninsula tensions, 


If true, this reversal would be another victory for the MIC 


and the opponents of demilitarization of the economy, who 


probably sympathize with Pyongyang’s anti-American posture. But 


it would be another example of how a rash policy of arms sales 


works to diminish Russian and overall security in Asia in return 


for rather marginal gains. Inasmuch as the MOD concedes it 


high-tech weapons abroad, the sale or 


cannot police the flow of 


illegal transfer of these systems and technologies, especially in 


the nuclear field, can only foster the greatest concerns 


abroad. ?*4 


VIII Conclusions 


The Korean program is perhaps the most visible or striking 


example of the fecklessness of the arms export policy and its 


dubious benefits for Russia. The problem with this policy is not 


that Russia is not entitled to sell arms aborad for currency or 


To argue against those 


have its own viable military industry. 
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points in today’s world would be both churlish and foolish. 


Rather it is obvious that the rationales for the program and the 


expected gains are so out of proportion to the true facts that 
the ulterior aim of its progenitors in industry and government is 
to abort or inhibit the demilitarization of the Russian economy 
and hence Russia’s politics as well. Inasmuch as everyone 
acknowledges that conversion is fundamental to Russia’s progress, 
the specious arguments that billions are to be made or that 
Russia is somehow recovering its diplomatic position in Asia by 
these means at little cost are belied by the facts of sales 
receipts and by examples such as Korea, Iran, and China. 
Similarly the U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency and other 
competent Western observers concur that in no way can arms sales 
fund the revival of the defense industry. As Geoffrey Jukes 
writes: 

The experience of military sales has overall been 

discouraging; it provides no basis to support a 

military-industrial complex on anything like the past 

scale, and diversification or shutdown are the only 

choices open to most of it. No third option of 

successful cooperation with the military to influence 

policy-makers into major changes exists in present or 

currently foreseeable circumstances. 

Indeed, as we have seen quite the opposite situation exists. 
The MOD is the MIC’s rival for markets and has both in the past 
and now in the present exhibited both resentment and suspicion of 
its motives. On June 10, 1993, Gennady Yampolsky, Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee on the MIC, and an advocate of 
arms sales, announced that Russia sold $3 billion worth of arms 


in 1992 (a figure that is open to question given the subsidies we 


have revealed, others and the DIA give figures of approximately 


$2 billion) and projected 1993 sales of $2 billion, hardly the 


figures the MIC always claims it could raise.?*® 


Abroad these sales threaten Russia and its clients or 


friends, and major international interlocutors with real risks 


China, and Iran. For example the anti-ship 


from North Korea, 


missiles that Russia exhibited in 1993 at Abu Dhabi demonstrated 


the Russians’ superiority in tactical missile propulsion, 


especially in integrated rocket/ramjet systems. As one 


"the only ray of hope is that Western 


commentator stated, 


electronics are better--at least, are supposed to be."**’ Russian 


arms advertised for sale abroad could easily become, as noted 


above, the weapon of choice for substantially redistributing 


naval power abroad to the detriment not only of the United States 


but perhaps Russia too, e.g., in the Pacific Ocean. This concern 


is particularly true regarding navies and anti-ship missiles of 


Russian manufacture which explains as well why the Pentagon is 


interested in buying them.’ 


To criticize this policy’s foreign ramifications is not to 


denounce all sales. For example the sale to Hungary of air 


defense missiles and fighters in return for Soviet debt 


cannot pay the debts, 


forgiveness makes sense for Russia since it 


Hungary cannot buy Western equipment due to lack of foreign 


exchange, is certainly menaced by a lack of air defenses, and 


could develop better ties with Russia through this process. In 


addition, since East Germany produced the MIG-29, many ex-East 
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German technicians could be employed on their maintenance in 
Hungary, easing Germany’s economic problems. On the other hand 
there are already reports that Slovakia (and perhaps Poland) as 
well wants to make a similar deal precisely because the Hungarian 
deal heightens its defensive concerns. That could develop into a 
dangerously spiraling arms race in Central Europe.**? Similarly 
the sale of $300 million of helicopters and BTR’s to Turkey is 
clearly linked by Russia to a peaceful Turkish policy in 
Nagorno-Karabakh and to consolidating friendly ties with Ankara. 
But even here 80 percent of the deal is in exchange for debt and 
only $15 million will be paid in cash. And it is hard to see how 
Russia can kept Turkey to its pledge of using these 25 BTR-60s 
and BTR-80s, as well as the 20 MI Hip helicopters only against 
the Kurds.*®° If those considerations work out the sales could be 
justified for facilitating those processes. But the dangers 
involved in the sales we have analyzed, the well-known profligacy 
and lack of control over the transfer of nuclear technology must 
be grounds for the greatest concern. The following example is 
illustrative even though it involves conventional weapons. 

In the fall of 1992 Nicaragua’s Defense Ministry, under 


General Humberto Ortega, sold Soviet weapons to Peru and 


apparently Ecuador without Russian consent or prior notification. 


These sales violate international agreements and Moscow harshly 
reprimanded Nicaragua for selling these weapons for $500 million 
at a time when Managua claims that the change of government in 


1991 and the end of the USSR absolves it from having to repay its 
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obligations to Moscow.*** The implications of this transaction or 


need not be spelled out. 


other possibly nuclear ones, 


Domestically the danger that this policy represents as an 


advertised source of funding for conversion is seen in the fact 


that the government is obliged to subsidize these industries even 


though it promotes these sales, because the revenues earned 


abroad are nothing like what the MIC and official spokesmen 


claim. As Burbulis recognizes, the MIC wants to preserve its 


"industrial kolkhozes." They wish to own their firms to 


distribute profits but not to bear any commercial risk. Rather 


they run to the state to cover all losses with subsidies, loans 


and credits. This, he rightly notes, is a policy of Communism, 


not market economics. But defense industry is going in this 


direction whether one lets it sell as it please or organizes 


Kokoshin’s and Glazyev’s super oligopolies.** Yet 


notwithstanding the meager results obtained to date, the 


advocates of arms sales are loudly pushing for more sales to 


China, the Middle East, Gulf States and Syria, former Warsaw Pact 


members, South Korea, and South Africa.**? The danger of this 


pressure, given the MIC’s superior position in the political 


process is that Russia will then validate states like Syria who 


believe Russia is so desperate to sell arms that they only have 


to sit tight in negotiations until Russia agrees to any 


concessions.”** Other potentially dangerous customers, like 


Pakistan, wish to buy Russian arms, something that concerns India 


and could raise regional tensions in South Asia.?®* 
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Defense Minister Grachev’s insistence that the armed forces 
would not accept or understand a civilian minister suggests, as 
do the reports on arms sales, that no civilian or civil 
institution fully controls the military or will soon be allowed 
to control it. At a U.S.-Russian meeting of generals and 
academics in February 1992, this point was made strongly with 
regard to arms sales. Nobody knew who is in control and it is 
not clear whether the dominance of the producer over the customer 
in that industry has yet been reversed. Moreover, there is no 
coherent strategy or policy for the short or long term on arms 
sales. Since Russia, desperate for cash, evidently will sell to 
almost anyone, it seems these observations are still correct.?® 
Second, the generals there insisted that Russia must still spend 
at least 10 percent of its GNP if not more on defense, even after 
reductions, thereby strengthening the MIC’s power.”*’ Third, 
conversion is taking place, brutally, not by plan. There are 
neither funds, nor control, nor authority over conversion. 
Reformers like Vitaly Shlykov, an acerbic critic of the military 
and Deputy Chairman of the Military Committee of the Russian 


Meanwhile 


Federation, already demand a Tsar for conversion.”® 


military industry carries on as before. In the first quarter of 
1992 Russia appropriated 6.6 billion rubles for military orders, 
yet the MIC produced 20 billion worth of weapons. That led 
Shlykov to charge that the MIC was bartering with foreigners, 
using mobilization reserves, probably numbering billions of 


rubles, or borrowed money, and inter-industry credits, until it 
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won a state bailout that is now taking place.”®? And there are 


reasons to believe this is still the case in 1993. Finally, he 


noted there were no plans to privatize military industry and 


civilianize it.?”° As Cupitt noted for Poland and Czechoslovakia, 


the revolutions of 1989 have forced these governments to eschew 


compelled conversion and to pursue it through an open policy 


and adaptation that includes 


process of bargaining, persuasion, 


arms sales.””* This is happening in Russia but with much less 


openness and acceptance of the realities of the world arms market 


Thus the failure fully 


that work against big returns for Russia. 


to democratize and go to market economics in defense or in 


general is reflected in a policy process that gives prominence to 


some of the most negative special interests of the old regime and 


to a form of industrial organization that the government admits 


resemble those of Franco Spain or the Generals’ South Korea. As 


a result the MIC’s position is liable to become stronger, not 


weaker, over time with dangerous potential consequences for 


Russia and the world. As Alexander Konovalov warns: 


Let us not forget that among the leaders of the August 
1991 coup there were two representatives of the defence 
industry, Oleg Baklanov and Tizjakow. It looks that at 
least part of the defence industry leadership has tried 
to replace on the Soviet political scene the 
almost-dead Communist Party. It may be the first 
precedent in Soviet history when the industrial leg of 
the military-industrial complex has tried to get the 
political power which would correspond with its 
economic weight. That is why the successful conversion 
of the Soviet defence industry should be put among the 
other key aspects of European security.?” 


like every other national security issue 


Arms sales policy, 


is intimately tied to the course of domestic policy 


in Russia, 
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and in turn influences it. Arms sales limit democratization, 


reform, and civilian control. But abroad too they portend 


dangerous prospects for Russia and erode confidence in its 
willingness to participate in a new world order. Arms sales’ 
breadth and the consolidation of power in the hands of its most 
fervent supporters suggests strongly that the challenge of 
democratizing Russian politics and economics and of 
demilitarizing them is not being met and that new dangers await 


us in and from Russia. 


| 
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Making Contact? 
Black-White Social Interaction in an Urban Setting 


Black and white America have recently been characterized as two separate, hostile, 
and unequal nations (Hacker 1992). The appropriateness of the latter two adjectives is 
documented in study after study of racial attitudes and of the legal, economic, and social 
status of African Americans, but far less attention has been paid to racial separateness. 
Considerable research has focused on residential segregation (Massey and Denton 1993), 
but the sheer proximity of the races to one another (Alba and Logan 1993) tells us very little 
about personal interaction between blacks and whites. Thus, fundamental questions 
remain unanswered about interracial contact in situations that range from casual 
encounters to intense personal relationships. In areas where large numbers of both races 
live, how much face-to-face contact do blacks and whites have with one another? As racial 
barriers have been lowered, has interracial contact become more widespread? Is relatively 
casual contact between blacks and whites now common, but close personal relationships 
still rare? What conditions facilitate, and what circumstances impede, interracial contact?? 


Researchers have by no means ignored interracial contact. Indeed, they have 
conducted dozens of studies of the impact of such contact. Most of these studies— but not 
all (see, e.g., Demo and Hughes 1990) — have tested the proposition that personal 
interaction between blacks and whites undermines negative racial stereotypes and builds 
positive racial attitudes. The idea that familiarity breeds positivity has usually been 
sustained (see, e.g., Aberbach and Walker 1973; Amir 1976; Meer and Freedman 1966; 
Schuman and Hatchett 1974; Tsukashima and Morton 1976; Robinson 1980; Sigelman and 
Welch 1993; Williams 1964), particularly when people interact under conditions of relative 
equality (Desforges et al. 1991; but see Ford 1973; Jackman and Crane 1986; Robinson and 
Preston 1976). Unfortunately, though, scant attention has been paid to the prevalence of 
interracial contact or to the conditions under which it is most likely to occur. In part, this is 
because much of this research has involved experimental manipulation of interracial 
contact. Through such manipulations, researchers have gained the ability to draw 
reasonably firm causal inferences, but they have forfeited the ability to assess the 
prevalence of interracial contact or to isolate its preconditions. A further limitation of many 
prior studies has been reliance on a few narrowly defined measures of interracial 
contact — perhaps an indicator of interracial friendship or of contact in housing, on the job, 
or at school—rather than a more inclusive inventory of various types of contact. 


In this study, we seek to overcome these limitations by undertaking an intensive 
examination of contact between blacks and whites in a major American metropolitan area, 
Detroit. Our purpose is twofold: to probe the prevalence of contact of various sorts 
between blacks and whites, contrasting the current situation with that of a quarter-century 
ago; and to investigate the conditions that facilitate or impede such contact. 


Hereafter we refer to “blacks” rather than “African Americans.” Numerous opinion surveys, 
including the primary one on which the present analysis is based, indicate that although “African 
American” has gained wider currency over the last decade, “black” is still the preferred usage. 

2“ Interracial contact,” as we use the term here, refers exclusively to contact between blacks and 
whites; members of other races are not included in this analysis. 


The Changing Racial Environment 


Prior to the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, social contact between blacks and whites was severely limited throughout the United 
States. In the South, every aspect of life was segregated by law (Baker [1908] 1964). Blacks 
and whites were born in different hospitals; lived in different neighborhoods (Massey and 
Denton 1993: 47); led largely separate existences in religion, education, social life, sports, 
leisure, and politics; and in death were handled by different funeral parlors and buried in 
different cemeteries (Myrdal 1944). To be sure, blacks and whites were sometimes 
employed in the same workplaces, but blacks were typically limited to menial service roles. 
The small black middle class found employment primarily as independent professionals 
(e.g., ministers, funeral directors, and doctors) whose contacts with whites were limited; as 
teachers in segregated schools; or in a few federal jobs (most commonly in the postal 
service). Black-white contact almost always took the form of interactions between social 
inferiors and superiors, as between hired hands and bosses, tenant farmers and owners, 


debtors and creditors. 


In the North, rigid residential segregation prevailed in the cities, albeit slightly less 
so than in the South (Massey and Denton 1993: 47). Thus, even though the separation of the 
races was not legally mandated, the reality of housing patterns had much the same effect. 
Schools were generally segregated, but blacks and whites mixed to a limited degree at 
athletic events, in downtown department stores, in certain manufacturing and service jobs, 
in public parks and recreation facilities, and in some civic activities. Nonetheless, 
segregated housing and white racial prejudice conspired to keep the everyday lives of most 
blacks and whites largely separate. 


The civil rights revolution of the 1960s helped open new educational and economic 
avenues for blacks, at least for those with sufficient resources to take advantage of these 
opportunities. Many of these policies promoted — indeed, sometimes mandated — increased 
interracial contact: in public accommodations; on the job, through equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative action programs; in neighborhoods, through fair housing laws; 
and in classrooms, through school integration laws and court decisions. Generally, 
increased interracial contact was simply a byproduct of attempts to ensure equal 
opportunity for blacks, though proponents were explicit in arguing that increased contact 
among black and white children would promote future racial harmony (Orfield 1993). 


Given the integrationist thrust of civil rights policy, we might expect interracial 
contact to have increased if these programs were at all successful. But by how much? Is 
there a noticeable difference between interracial contact today and a quarter of a century 
ago? 


Trends in Interracial Contact 


Residential segregation has slowly been declining in major cities throughout the 
United States (Massey and Denton 1987, 1989, 1993). Most large metropolitan areas still 
have sharply defined black and white residential sections, but in both cities and suburbs 
there are places where significant numbers of blacks and whites live close to one another. 
Many of these are transitional neighborhoods, but others are more stable. 


The persisting spatial isolation associated with segregation tends to produce social 
isolation (Massey and Denton 1993: 161), but in most parts of the country residential and 
occupational segregation have declined somewhat. Because opportunities for social 
interaction arise more often where blacks and whites live and work together than where 
they are isolated from one another, it is not surprising that on a nationwide basis contact 
between blacks and whites has become more common. 


Unfortunately, little is known about the prevalence of, or changes in, various types 
of interracial contact. Thus, a major purpose of the present study is to provide baseline 
estimates for one large metropolitan area. We derive these estimates from a large-scale 
survey of black and white Detroit area residents completed in 1992. Detroit offers an 
excellent setting in which to examine interracial contact, but our primary reason for 
selecting Detroit as a research site is the unique availability of comparable survey data from 
the late 1960s, thanks to the 1968 and 1969 iterations of the Detroit Area Study.> 


In 1960, Detroit was less than 30% black. For years, though, blacks, along with poor 
whites, had poured into the area, which was rivaled only by Los Angeles as a “ place where 
poor people came to fulfill the American dream” of good, steady work for themselves and a 
brighter future for their children (Chafets 1990: 19). After the 1967 riots ravaged the city, 
the white flight to the suburbs that beset so many major American cities turned into a 
panic-stricken white stampede out of Detroit. Large portions of the city — especially the 
parts with heavy concentrations of blacks — were never rebuilt, and the area was dealt 
another harsh blow by the rapid deterioration of the American auto industry. 
Unemployment soared, social pathologies multiplied, and blacks, predictably, were hit 
hardest of all. The population of the city of Detroit, over 1.5 million in 1970, barely reaches 
a million today, but the suburbs have grown by 7% during the same period. As the city’s 
population base has declined, the social and economic contrasts between it and the suburbs 
have become stark. Blacks now comprise 75% of the city’s population (up from 44% in 
1970, and 63% in 1980) but account for only 6% in the suburbs (up from 4% in 1970 and 
1980). In 1970, the income of the average family in the city was 75% of that of the average 
suburban family, but by 1990 family incomes in the city were, on average, less than half of 
those in the suburbs. 


Despite its racial reconfiguration, the Detroit metropolitan area is no more highly 
segregated now than it was two decades ago, but, unlike most major American 
metropolitan areas, neither is it is less segregated. More importantly, it is extremely 
segregated. In fact, Massey and Denton (1993) identify Detroit as one of sixteen 
“hypersegregated” metropolitan areas in the U.S., based on the intensity and pervasiveness 
of residential segregation. In a hypersegregated city, the separation of the races is so 
extreme that most blacks are unlikely to encounter any whites at all in their own 
neighborhood or in adjacent or surrounding neighborhoods. Moreover, the residents of 
many exclusively black or nearly all-black neighborhoods, who are typically poor, rarely 


3See Appendix A for information about our 1992 survey and the 1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Studies. 
For some fragmentary comparisons between racial attitudes in Detroit as gauged in 1968/9 and in 
earlier iterations of the Detroit Area Study, see Duncan et al. (1973). Major analyses of urban social 
interaction networks by Fischer et al. (1977) and Laumann (1973) were also set in Detroit, but the 
1966 Detroit Area Study, on which those analyses were based, focused exclusively on white males. 
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travel far outside their own neighborhood. There are some white enclaves in the city, but 
most whites live in the suburbs, which in the Detroit area run the socioeconomic gamut 
from grimy downriver communities through exclusive Grosse Pointe. As is true in many 
metropolitan areas, suburban whites tend to make little use of the central city. 


Figure 1 shows the prevalence of four different forms of interracial contact for blacks 
and whites in the Detroit area, first as of 1968/9 and then in 1992.4 In the first portion of the 
figure, we see that during the last quarter-century the proportion of blacks who attended 
integrated schools more than doubled. As a consequence, the once-pronounced black- 
white gap in the likelihood of having experienced segregated schooling has vanished; 
almost four out of five adults of less than 70 years of age, black and white alike, went to 
school with members of the other race. 


(Figure 1 goes about here.) 


Most blacks who attended school with whites had numerous white classmates. 
Indeed, almost 60% of those who went to grade school with whites recall having more than 
a few white classmates, and almost 70% attended junior high and high school with whites 
recall more than a few. By contrast, most whites who went to an integrated school had only 
a few black classmates: only 40% of those who had black classmates in grade school recall 
having more than a few, and only 30% of those who had black junior high and high school 
black classmates had more than a few. Only 6% of all whites found themselves in the racial 
minority in either grade school or junior high and high school; 20% of blacks did in grade 
school, and 25% did in junior high and high school. In this respect, Detroit blacks are 
roughly similar to those throughout the Midwest, where 30% report attending schools that 
have a majority of white students (Orfield 1993: 239). 


The integration of the workforce over the last 25 years has led blacks and whites to 
have greater contact on the job. Even in 1968 most blacks had some contact with whites on 
the job, and since then the trend has continued apace. For whites, contact with blacks on 
the job was still the exception in 1969, but by 1992 more than two whites in three had job- 
related contacts with blacks. 


Blacks are no more likely now than they were a quarter-century ago to have white 
families living nearby, but the percentage of whites with at least one black family living in 
the neighborhood has almost tripled, rising all the way from 22% to 61%. This is still well 
below the comparable figure for blacks, but it represents substantial change in a relatively 
brief period of time. It is an especially surprising figure in light of Detroit's 
hypersegregation. However, lest we exaggerate the dimensions of this change, we also 
need to acknowledge that even though most blacks and whites now have some neighbors 


4As noted in Appendix A, all the interviewees in the 1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Studies were less 
than 70 years of age. Thus, in comparing frequency estimates between 1968/9 and 1992, we 
exclude respondents aged 70 or above from the 1992 data. Appendix A also reports that all 1968 
Detroit Area Study interviewees were residents of the city of Detroit. It makes virtually no 
difference whether the suburban blacks in our 1992 survey are included or excluded in 
comparisons with the 1968 black interviewees, for the response frequencies reported in Table 1 for 
1992 black interviewees vary by no more than one percentage point depending on how we treat 
black suburbanites; we do include them in the comparisons. 


of the other race, the great majority have only a few: only 26% of blacks and 13% of whites 
claim to have more than a few neighbors of the other race. 


Thus, over the last quarter-century blacks have become much more likely to have 
attended school with whites and to have job-related contacts. If anything, though, they are 
now somewhat less likely to have white neighbors. For whites, every trend has been 
toward greater exposure to blacks. However, such exposure, though increasingly common, 
may be rather superficial. That, at least, is the impression conveyed by the attendance of 
only a handful of black students in a predominantly white school or the residence of a 
single black family in a primarily white neighborhood; these might be precedent-setting 
steps, but their potential for changing people’s daily interaction patterns is severely limited. 
The same impression comes through even more clearly in the final portion of Figure 1, 
which considers by far the most personal form of contact we have yet encountered. 

Because blacks are more likely than whites to engage in neighboring (Lee et al., 1991), and 
because in Detroit blacks are more likely to have white neighbors than whites are to have 
black neighbors, there is a black-white imbalance in visiting neighbors of the other race. 
That gap may have closed slightly between 1968/9 and 1992, but far more salient is the 
sheer infrequency of interracial neighboring. As we have seen, approximately one black in 
five and two whites in five have no neighbors of the other race. Of those who do, only 
about one person in ten, black or white, claims to have the type of relationship in which 
visiting in one another's home plays any part; 57% of blacks and 66% of whites, by their 
own account, “hardly know” their neighbors of the other race. 


In general, then, it seems fair to conclude that despite white flight to the suburbs and 
limited progress in desegregating housing, whites in metropolitan Detroit now have a good 
deal more personal exposure to blacks than they did 25 years ago. Even so, the integrated 
schools most whites have attended and the integrated neighborhoods in which they live are 
overwhelmingly white; so while many whites now regularly have contact with blacks, they 
do not have contact with many blacks. Blacks’ daily exposure to whites has changed 
considerably less over the years, and blacks still find themselves, for the most part, 
interacting with whites in situations where whites are numerically predominant. Finally, 
close personal contact between blacks and whites, as indicated by inviting neighbors of the 
other race into one’s home and as distinct from mere exposure to or casual contact with one 
another, has undergone little or no change. Such close contact between blacks and whites 
was rare in the late 1960s and remains rare today. 


This is as far as our trend analyses can take us, but it is not as far as we can go. 
Figure 2, based on questions from our 1992 survey about the frequency of conversations 
with members of the other race in various settings, conveys a more complete picture of 
personal contact between blacks and whites. Although in most instances blacks are 
involved in more interracial contact than whites are, most of these differences are not large. 
Figure 2 indicates that there is exactly the same gradation among the settings for blacks and 
whites, ranging from settings where conversations between blacks and whites are most likely 
to those where they are least so. Most common are conversations while shopping, followed 
by conversations on the job; least common are conversations in church or at other religious 
activities, followed by conversations at events involving one’s children (day care, school 
events, youth sports, and so on); in the middle are conversations at sporting events or other 
places of entertainment. 


(Figure 2 goes about here.) 


There is no straightforward connection between the casualness or intensity of a 
setting and the reported frequency of interracial conversations. Conversations while 
shopping, which tend to be superficial, are extremely common, but conversations on the 
job, which are apt to be more meaningful, are more common than conversations at sporting 
events or children’s activities. Conversations between blacks and whites in church or while 
attending religious functions are least common of all, lending credence to the observation 
that the church is one of the most highly segregated of all American institutions.5 


The most intimate type of nonfamilial relationship is personal friendship. According 
to one report, in 1964 20% of whites said they had at least one black friend, but by 1974 the 
counterpart figure rose to 40% (McLemore 1980). In a national survey conducted in 1989, 
82% of blacks and 66% of whites claimed to have friends of the other race (Sigelman and 
Welch 1993). The latter figures posed a stark contrast with a 1975 survey in which only 21% 
of blacks and 10% of whites made the same claim (Jackman and Crane 1986). However, the 
definition of “friend” in the 1975 survey stipulated, much more stringently than the 
definition employed in the 1989 survey, that rather than simply “considering” someone a 
friend, one had to get together with him or her at least once a month or at least keep in 
close touch by calling or writing.© More or less splitting the difference between these strict 
and loose definitions of friendship, the 1979 National Survey of Black Americans defined a 
friend as “someone to whom you can say what you really think.” Of those polled, 59% said 
they had at least one white friend. Even more stringently than the 1975 survey, Usui (1984) 
asked adults 60 years of age or older in Louisville to name their three closest friends; 96.8% 
of the black respondents and 98.7% of the whites named only members of their own race. 


Respondents in our 1992 Detroit survey were asked how many good friends they 
have of the other race, with good friends being defined as getting together at least once a 
month or keeping in close contact by calling or writing. By contrast with the 1975 estimate 
that was based on the same definition, 43% of blacks in the Detroit area say they have a 
good friend who is white, and 27% of whites say they have a good friend who is black. 
Unfortunately, there is no way to determine how much of the difference between the 1975 
and 1992 estimates is attributable to the difference between Detroit and the rest of the 
country and how much reflects change over time. To a considerable but indeterminate 
degree, these differences undoubtedly reflect the contrast between the racial composition of 
the nation as a whole, in which only 12% of the population is black, and that of the Detroit 
metropolitan area, where 25% of the population is black; one would hardly expect as many 
whites to have close black friends in Bangor, Maine, or Missoula, Montana, as in Detroit, 


5According to national surveys conducted between 1978 and 1984, 35% to 43% of whites and 37% to 
57% of blacks attend church with people of the other race (Yinger 1986, reported in Jaynes and 
Williams 1989: 94). 

However, a few years earlier 40% of middle-income blacks in Boston claimed that they visited 
white people’s homes once a month and 44% claimed that white people visited their homes ona 
monthly basis (Pettigrew 1971), considerably above the estimates from the 1975 survey cited by 
Jackman and Crane. On the other hand, a 1972 survey of New York City residents found that blacks 
were more likely than members of any other sizable racial or ethnic group to draw their close friends 
exclusively from their own group (Cohen 1977). 
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where interracial friendships, if not highly probable, are at least possible. It is also possible, 
of course, that a genuine change in the likelihood of interracial friendships has occurred 
since the mid-1970s, but we must treat this merely as a possibility, not as an accomplished 
fact. 


Moreover, even if we assume that genuine change has occurred, we must take care 
not to exaggerate its magnitude. According to our 1992 estimates, 73% of whites in the 
Detroit area have no black friends at all, and of those who do have any black friends, the 
vast majority (89%) have “only a few”; among blacks, the counterpart figures are only 
slightly lower (57% and 84%). 


Conditions of Interracial Contact 


Now, having examined in some detail the extent to which blacks and whites come 
into contact with one another in a variety of different settings, we can begin to consider the 
conditions that facilitate interracial contact and those that impede it. Our explanatory 
model is composed of three sets of influences: the environments where people spend most 
of their time, their early life experiences, and various personal attributes. 


The Racial Environment 


A simple premise underlies this portion of the model: being surrounded for most 
hours of the day and most days of the week primarily, or even exclusively, by members of 
one’s own race limits one’s opportunities for interracial contact, but spending substantial 
time in a racially heterogeneous environment increases the chances for personal interaction 


with members of the other race. 


Most people’s primary day-to-day activities occur within the geographic boundaries 
of the neighborhood where they live and the place where they work. To be sure, virtually 
everyone ventures outside his or her own neighborhood at least occasionally to shop in a 
particular store or eat dinner in a favorite restaurant, to visit friends who live in another 
part of the city, to attend classes or a movie, or whatever. Still, most people spend a great 
deal of their time— perhaps the greater share of it— at home, at work, or somewhere close 
by. The choices they make about which activities to engage in and with whom to engage in 
them naturally tend to be biased toward options that are readily accessible to them—a 
movie theater that is close by, a friend from down the street, a coworker, and so on. 


Thus, sheer propinquity increases informal interaction and eventually promotes 
friendship (Hallinan 1982; Hallinan and Williams 1989; Verbrugge 1983). People tend to 
make friends with others who are available for this purpose, and neighbors and co-workers 
generally fit that description better than anyone else (Berscheid and Walster 1969; Festinger 
1950; Vander Zanden 1984). One study, for example, concluded that the two principal 
determinants of friendship patterns within neighborhoods are the distance between houses 
and the direction in which they face (Festinger 1950). This is not to say that people draw all 
their friends and acquaintances from those who live nearby, for according to a study of 
Detroit-area residents, about one “good friend” in four comes from one’s own 
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neighborhood (Connerly 1985).”? However, casual contacts tend to be more localized than 
close friendships, and one in four is a relatively high proportion in any event. 


How does the propinquity factor affect contact between blacks and whites? For one 
thing, because so much of our lives is spent at home, the interactions we have with 
members of the other race are bound to be affected by the racial character of our 
neighborhood. Those who live in a racially diverse area have many opportunities to 
interact with members of the other race, but those who live in an all-black or all-white area 
are isolated from the other race for a major portion of each day, and must literally go out of 
their way to engage in interracial contact. Accordingly, racially mixed neighborhoods are 
likely to stimulate interracial friendships and to promote interracial contacts in church and 
civic activities and in casual, everyday endeavors such as shopping (Jackman and Crane 
1986). For example, according to one recent study, low-income blacks who move to white 
suburbs are just as likely to have friendly contacts with neighbors as are low-income blacks 
who relocate inside the largely black inner city, and are more likely to have white friends 
(Rosenbaum et al. 1991). Racially mixed neighborhoods are also more likely to have 
integrated schools, which enable interracial friendships to begin developing at an early age 
and also promote cooperative interactions between black and white parents (DuBois and 
Hirsch 1990). 


In focusing on the racial composition of the neighborhood, we should not forget that 
every neighborhood is also part of either the city of or the suburbs —a distinction that, in 
Detroit, is likely to matter a great deal. Because the city is overwhelmingly black and the 
suburbs are overwhelmingly white, it seems reasonable to expect white city residents to 
have greater contact with blacks than white suburbanites do, and to expect black 
suburbanites to have greater contact with whites than black city residents do. But the city 
may provide more opportunities for interracial contact than the suburbs do for reasons that 
go to the very nature of a city — the relative closeness of city residents to one another and 
the diversity of activities and commercial, cultural, and educational facilities in the city. To 
be sure, the city of Detroit has lost vast resources to the suburbs in recent decades. Two of 
Detroit’s four professional sports teams have moved outside of the city; the suburbs boast 
several times the commercial office space that remains in the city; and nearly all the area’s 
major retail stores are now in the suburbs, with only a few remaining in the city. Still, no 
one suburban area yet boasts major shopping facilities, ample commercial office space, and 
professional sports franchises. Even collectively the suburbs do not rival the city’s cultural 
and educational resources and institutions. The city remains the hub for a vast array of 
activities, and as such is a more natural congregating place than the suburbs for blacks and 
whites alike. 
Of course, the likelihood of interracial contact is determined by where one works as 
well as by where one lives. Even if one lives in an all-black or all-white neighborhood, one 
may find oneself working on the same assembly line or sitting in the same cluster of desks 
with members of the other race for eight hours every day. For many white suburbanites 
and black city dwellers, work may be the main or even the only site of regular contact with 
members of the other race, whether as coworkers, customers, bosses, or employees. At the 


7Comparable estimates from other urban areas converge on the same one-in-four figure (Oliver 
1988; Wellman 1979). 


very least, getting out of the house several days a week brings one into contact with more 
people. Under certain conditions —as when a black city dweller makes the daily trek out 
from the predominantly black city to work in a predominantly white suburb, or when a 
white suburbanite commutes in the opposite direction — working outside the home can 
increase not only the number but also the variety of the people with whom one has regular 
contact (Fischer 1982). Moreover, work-based relationships can, over the course of time, be 
transformed into social relationships and even enduring friendships. 


Early Life Experiences 


The values and behaviors one learned as a child reflect, to a considerable degree, the 
character of the environment in which one spent one’s childhood. These values and 
behaviors are not immutable, but they do tend to persist over the life span. Those who 
grew up in a racially diverse environment should be more likely than others to view 
interracial contact as normal. 


Consequently, many of the social policies of the 1960s were based on the assumption 
that race relations would improve if ways could be found to bring blacks and whites 
together as children. The movement to desegregate public schools was premised in part on 
the belief that educational opportunity could be equalized only through the elimination of 
single-race schools, but also on the belief that something of value would occur if black and 
white children interacted with one another at a young age (Orfield 1993). The same dual 
motivation propelled the desegregation of other public facilities of various types and of 
previously all-white residential areas. Harmful racial stereotypes would be reduced, it was 
assumed, and children who sat together in the classroom, played on the same school teams, 
and swam in the same public pool would be better equipped to maintain positive relations 
with one another when they grew up.® 


Here again, then, is the idea that propinquity breeds positivity, especially at an early 
age. During the last quarter-century, events have sometimes seemed to contradict this idea. 
However, because basic attitudes and behaviors tend to be acquired early in life and 
because children spend most of their time at school or at home, the character of the schools 
one attended and of the neighborhood in which one grew up can hardly fail to have shaped 
one’s adult attitudes and behaviors. Thus, if there is a carryover effect from youth to 
adulthood, those who lived in the same neighborhood or went to school with children of 
the other race should be more likely to seek out, or at least accept, interracial contact when 
they become adults. 


Personal Attributes 


Regardless of where one grew up or currently spends most of one’s time, one’s 
personal characteristics seem likely to affect the amount of contact one has with members of 
the other race. Included in our model are measures of five personal characteristics. 


8Many also recognized that propinquity must be reinforced by other conditions. Thus, for example, 
Singleton and Asher (1979) observed that the additional years of interracial contact between third 
and sixth grade did not improve relations between black and white students; supportive curricula, 
they argued, were required for school integration to improve relations between students of different 
races. 
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Race. The most obvious personal attribute in our model is race itself. Because 
blacks comprise 25% of the population of the Detroit metropolitan area, if personal 
interactions were governed solely by the laws of probability, a black person in the Detroit 
area would come into contact with whites more often than a white person would with 
blacks. Indeed, under these conditions three out of every four people with whom a black 
resident of the Detroit area comes into contact would be white, but only one out of every 
four with whom a white resident comes into contact would be black. 


Of course, interactions among members of different races are not governed solely by 
chance; realities like racially segregated housing patterns and negative racial stereotypes 
impose decidedly nonrandom interaction patterns. Even so, there are many more whites 
for blacks to interact with in the Detroit area than vice versa, and on those grounds alone 
one might anticipate a black-white differential in interracial contact. 


Age. Few of life’s circumstances shape one’s opportunities, experiences, and 
behavior as much as age does. Middle-aged people play more numerous and more varied 
social roles than either the young or the elderly, for during middle age one is likely to 
function simultaneously as a spouse, a parent, a worker, and a member of various informal 
groups and community, civic, and recreational organizations (Riley 1985). This abundance 
of social roles in middle age provides people with extra opportunities to come into contact 
with a wide array of others, including those of another race. 


Age differences in interracial contact may also stem from differences between the 
eras in which those of various cohorts grew up. People of different ages often had very 
dissimilar childhoods, undergoing different socialization experiences and learning different 
attitudes and values, including racial attitudes. Thus, those who grew up during or after 
the mid-1960s are likely to have acquired racial and social attitudes more liberal than those 
of their parents (Hyman and Sheatsley 1956; Greeley and Sheatsley 1971; Schuman et al. 
1985; Taylor et al. 1978). 


These two interpretations point in somewhat different directions, but they are easily 
reconciled. According to the latter, period-based interpretation, we should observe more 
interracial contact among the young and middle-aged than among those who grew up prior 
to the mid-1960s. According to the former, developmental interpretation, we should 
observe more interracial contact among middle-aged people than among their younger or 
older counterparts. If both interpretations are correct, as we expect, interracial contact 
should rise as a function of age until it peaks in middle age, after which it should decline at 
a steeper rate than it rose. 


Gender. Men have sometimes been shown to engage in more interracial contact than 
women do (Blackwell and Hart 1982), apparently reflecting the greater frequency with 
which men work outside the home and thereby come into contact with a variety of people. 
Once working outside the home has been taken into account, though, we know of no 
compelling reason to anticipate any gender-based difference in interracial contact. 
Accordingly, although we include gender in our explanatory model, we do not expect it to 
have any independent effect on interracial contact beyond that of working outside the 
home. 
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Socioeconomic status. Because prejudice against blacks is generally more 
widespread among less educated, lower- and working-class whites, and because 
estrangement from whites is generally more intense among less educated, lower- and 
working-class blacks (Sigelman and Welch 1991), interracial contact may vary according to 
gradations in socioeconomic status. Moreover, people of higher socioeconomic status are 
more likely to have an array of opportunities that bring them into contact with members of 
the other race. The very poor may travel little outside their own neighborhood, but 
education and affluence lead to greater involvement in a range of social activities that bring 
blacks and whites into contact with one another. Because of the ghettoization of very poor 
blacks, we expect socioeconomic status to be an even more crucial determinant of 
interracial contact among blacks than it is among whites. 


Religiosity. The church is a potentially important site of interracial contact and, 
particularly for blacks and many white ethnics, a center of social and community life. 
Churches in the Detroit area have long crusaded for racial harmony, and several major 
churches in the city have multiracial congregations. We therefore expect to find higher 
levels of interracial contact among the more religious involved, black and white alike. 


Testing the Model of Interracial Contact 


In testing the interpretations we have just outlined, we employ a composite scale of 
interracial contact constructed from responses to several questions in our 1992 survey. First 
we model the interviewees’ scores on the interracial contact scale as a function of the racial 
environment in which they live and work, the racial environment in which they grew up, 


and their personal characteristics. Then we focus on certain specific types of interracial 
contact, such as having a close friend of the other race. Finally, we examine data from the 
1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Studies in order to check on the continuity of these 
relationships. Detailed descriptions of all the measures employed in these analyses and of 
our estimation procedures are given in Appendix B. 


Predicting Contact 


The results of ordinary least-squares regression models of interracial contact estimated 
separately for black and white interviewees in the 1992 survey are summarized in Table 1. 


(Table 1 goes about here.) 


The Racial Environment. Blacks who live in the city of Detroit have significantly less 
contact with whites than do otherwise identical blacks who live in the suburbs. By contrast, 
whites who live in the city have significantly more contact with blacks than do their 
suburban counterparts. This reversal of direction is hardly surprising, for there are 
relatively few whites for a black to interact with in the city and even fewer blacks for a 
white to interact with in the suburbs. The impact of this aspect of the racial environment is 
much greater on whites: on the interracial contact scale, with the mean score standardized 
to 0 and the standard deviation to 1, the difference between living in the city or in the 
suburbs is almost twice as large for whites (.41) as it is for blacks (-.22). 


Although the city of Detroit is predominantly black and the suburbs are predominantly 
white, neither the core city nor the suburban ring is racially homogeneous. According to 
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the second row of Table 1, the racial composition of the neighborhood where one lives does 
not affect the extent to which blacks interact with whites, but has a very strong impact on 
whites’ interactions with blacks. Other factors being equal, whites who live in a racially 
mixed neighborhood outscore whites who live in a predominantly white neighborhood by 
approximately .72 on the interracial contact scale. Once again, then, the racial composition 
of one’s neighborhood does a good deal more to shape interracial contact among whites 
than it does among blacks. 


Similar patterns emerge for the third spatial factor in the model, the locale of one’s 
workplace. The coefficients in Table 1 contrast those who do not work outside the home 
(the excluded or reference category), on the one hand, and those who work in the city of 
Detroit or in the suburbs. Among blacks, working outside the home per se does not lead to 
more frequent contact with whites, for there is no significant difference in interracial 
contact between those who do not work outside the home and those who have a job inside 
the city. For blacks what matters is where one works. As compared to those who do not 
work outside the home, blacks who work in the suburbs have significantly more contact 
with whites, by a margin of .27 on the interracial contact scale. 


Once again, these location-based differences in interracial contact are more pronounced 
for whites. No matter where whites work, working outside the home increases their 
contact with blacks. This effect is greatest (.38) for whites who work inside the city, but it is 
appreciable (.23) even for those who work in the suburbs. Overall, then, spatial 
considerations affect blacks and whites rather differently. Where white people live and 
work strongly affects their contact with blacks. The same factors have some bearing on the 
extent to which black people interacts with whites, but are not nearly as decisive for blacks 


as for whites. 


Early Life Experiences. For blacks, exposure to whites during one’s formative years 
carries over to interracial contact in adult life. Compared to other blacks, those who lived 
close to whites while growing up have significantly more contact with whites as adults, the 
difference amounting to approximately a third of a point on the interracial contact scale. 
Entirely apart from the effects of having grown up in the same neighborhood with white 
children, blacks’ adult contacts with whites are also shaped by the extent to which the 
schools they attended were racially integrated. For every one-point increase on the six- 
point school integration scale, blacks score approximately .07 higher on the interracial 
contact scale; thus, the projected interracial contact score for a black who attended only all- 
black elementary and secondary schools would fall more than .40 below that of a black who 
had mostly white classmates in elementary and secondary school. 


For whites, having grown up in the same neighborhood with black children is 
unrelated to the maintenance of interracial contacts as an adult.? However, as is true for 


9The unexpectedly negative sign of this coefficient warrants comment. The simple correlation for 
whites between adult interracial contact and having grown up in a neighborhood where black 
children lived is actually positive, though the relationship is weak (r = .10). What accounts for the 
sign reversal in the multivariate analysis is the presence in the explanatory model of the extent of 
racial integration in the schools a white person attended. As would be expected, this variable is 
strongly related to the presence of blacks in the neighborhood during the same period (r = .51). 
With the school integration variable removed from the model, the sign of the regression coefficient 
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blacks, having attended an integrated school as a child increases whites’ adult contact with 
blacks. Each one-point increment on the school integration scale translates into almost .09 
on the interracial contact scale, so that from the bottom to the top of the six-point school 
integration scale whites’ interracial contact scores rise by approximately .50. 


Personal Attributes. Several personal attributes also affect interracial contact. For both 
blacks and whites, interracial contact varies as a function of age, but, as expected, not as a 
linear function of age. Rather, interracial contact rises with age at a steadily decreasing rate 
until it tops out, at which point it begins to fall at a steadily increasing rate. Calculations 
based on the regression coefficients for the age terms reveal that for blacks and whites alike 
the turning point comes at 40 years of age. Through age 40, the relationship between age 
and interracial contact is positive; after 40, the relationship turns negative. For blacks, the 
pre-40 segment of the curve slopes upward fairly gradually: the projected difference on the 
interracial contact scale between a 20-year-old and a 40-year-old is only .10. The downward 
slope of the post-40 segment of the curve is steeper, so that the interracial contact score for a 
60-year-old black is projected as .23 below that of a 40-year-old. For whites, the pre- and 
post-40 slopes are comparable: a 40-year-old is projected to have an interracial contact 
score .19 higher than that of a 20-year old and .26 higher than that of a 60-year-old. 


In our multivariate model, no significant male-female difference in interracial contact 
emerges for either blacks or whites. Although, for whites, the mean score for men on the 
interracial contact scale (.00) is significantly higher than the mean for women (-.33), once 
working outside the home is incorporated into the model alongside gender, no further 
difference in interracial contact remains between men and women.!° 


In contrast to the pattern for whites, the mean interracial contact score for black men 
(.17) is not significantly higher than the mean for black women (.11). Moreover, the male- 
female gap in working outside the home is less pronounced for blacks than it is for whites: 
52% of black men and 47% of black women in the Detroit area work part-time or full-time 
for pay. For blacks, then, the statistical control for working outside the home is not the 
explanation for the lack of a male-female differential in interracial contact; there is simply 
no male-female differential in the first place. 


More affluent blacks interact significantly more with whites than do poorer, less 
educated blacks. For every one-point increase on the standardized socioeconomic status 
scale, blacks’ contact with whites rises by approximately .14. However, the same does not 
hold for whites, among whom contact with blacks is not significantly linked to 
socioeconomic status. 


Unlike socioeconomic status, religiosity affects blacks and whites in the same way. In 
each case, interracial contact is more widespread among those who are more religious. 
Perhaps this is because church attendance, one of the components of the religiosity scale, 
offers at least an opportunity for interracial contact. 


for the neighborhood composition variable turns positive, though the coefficient still falls short of 
statistical significance. 
10Only 51% of white women work outside the home, compared to 75% of white men. 
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Finally, race has no across-the-board effect on interracial contact." That is, blacks as a 
group are neither more nor significantly less likely than whites as a group to interact with 
members of the other race. However, certain types of blacks are significantly more likely, 
and others significantly less likely, than otherwise identical whites to come into contact 
with members of the other race. In particular, the effect of race depends on where people 
live, where they grew up, and how affluent they are. Black suburbanites engage in 
significantly more interracial contact than white suburbanites do, but among city dwellers, 
whites engage in significantly more interracial contact than blacks do. Interracial contact is 
no higher among blacks in mixed-race neighborhoods than it is among whites in such 
neighborhoods; but it is significantly higher among blacks in predominantly black 
neighborhoods than it is among whites in predominantly white neighborhoods. Similarly, 
there is no difference in interracial contact between blacks and whites who grew up in 
neighborhoods where there were no children of the other race; but blacks who grew up in 
racially diverse neighborhoods have more contact with whites than whites who grew up in 
such neighborhoods have with blacks. Most interestingly, the higher one’s socioeconomic 
status, the more race matters. As can be seen in Figure 3, among those of low 
socioeconomic status, blacks fail slightly below whites on the interracial contact scale; but at 
intermediate levels of socioeconomic status, blacks begin to register higher levels of 
interracial contact than whites do; and at the top of the socioeconomic status scale blacks 
engage in much more contact with whites than whites do with blacks.!2 


(Figure 3 goes about here.) 


In sum, findings from our 1992 survey of black and white residents of the Detroit area 
generally bear out the interpretations we advanced earlier about the conditions of 
interracial contact. The extent to which blacks and whites interact with one another is, as 
we anticipated, a function of characteristics of the racial environment in which people live 
and work, the racial environment in which they grew up, and certain of their personal 
attributes. Not all of these factors affect blacks and whites in the same manner or to the 
same degree, but for members of each race the model takes us a good deal of the way 
toward understanding the determinants of interracial contact. 


Predicting Specific Types of Contact 
The composite scale of interracial contact enabled us to reduce a great deal of data to 
manageable proportions and to treat interracial contact generically rather than as an array 
of particular phenomena. However, composite scales can camouflage specific relationships 
as well as reveal general ones. Accordingly, we have retested the model for each 
component of the interracial contact scale. We begin with close personal friendship 
between blacks and whites, the aspect of interracial contact that has been accorded by far 
the greatest attention in the past. 


This discussion of the impact of race draws on the analysis of the fully interactive model (that is, 
the model with a race variable and an interaction between race and every other predictor) described 
in Appendix B. 

12For purposes of illustration, we define “low” socioeconomic status as one standard deviation or 
more below the overall mean on the socioeconomic status scale, and “high” socioeconomic status as 
one standard deviation or more above the mean. 
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Table 2 displays maximum-likelihood estimates for the model of interracial friendship, 
estimated separately for blacks and whites. We noted earlier that Detroit-area blacks are 
more likely to have close friends who are white than Detroit-area whites are to have close 
friends who are black. The major message of Table 2 is that interracial friendship is much 
more predictable for whites than for blacks. The only reliable predictor of interracial 
friendship among blacks is having attended a more highly integrated school as a youth. 
None of the other spatial or personal factors plays any significant role in distinguishing 
between blacks who have no close white friends and those who have several. 


(Table 2 goes about here.) 


For whites, the performance of the model is somewhat more impressive. Several 
significant determinants of whites’ contact with blacks also stand out as significant 
determinants of this especially intense type of personal contact, including living in the city 
and ina racially mixed neighborhood, having attended school with blacks, and being 
middle-aged. However, certain factors that help explain variations in whites’ contact with 
blacks fall by the wayside as determinants of whites’ friendships with blacks. Conspicuous 
among these are the two variables that represent having a job in the city or in the suburbs, 
each of which significantly affects whites’ contact with blacks but neither of which 
significantly affects friendship. Apparently, then, working outside the home brings whites 
into greater contact with blacks, but these working relationships are not transformed into 
close personal bonds of friendship. Finally, whites’ friendships with blacks are also shaped 
by socioeconomic status, but, unexpectedly, it is lower-status whites who are more likely to 
have black friends. 


Because our analyses of the remaining aspects of interracial contact largely replicate 
findings already reported, we will simply highlight a few points of special interest. 


e Certain variables in the model are entirely predictable determinants of 
certain types of interracial contact. For example, the leading predictors of 
visiting with neighbors of the other race are residential —living in the city (a 
negative for blacks, a positive for whites) and in a mixed-race neighborhood. 
Another obvious example is that the primary predictor of the frequency of 
interracial conversations at church or religious activities is the individual’s 
score on the religiosity scale. Similarly, the individual’s age dominates the 
model of the frequency of interracial conversations at events involving 
children, obviously because middle-aged people are much more likely than 
others to have children. 


The racial composition of the neighborhood in which one lives affects 
virtually every type of interracial contact more decisively for whites than for 
blacks. For example, whites’ church-related contact with blacks is strongly 
affected by whether whites live in Detroit or the suburbs and whether they 
live in a predominantly white or racially mixed neighborhood. However, 
these locational factors play no role in shaping blacks’ church-related contact 
with whites. Thus whites’ contacts with blacks tend to be more residentially 
based than are blacks’ contacts with whites. 
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e On the other hand, socioeconomic status generally does more to shape 
interracial contact among blacks than among whites (though this is not 
invariably true, as we saw in the case of close friendship). When blacks’ 
contact with whites is significantly linked to their socioeconomic status, the 
tendency is always for higher-status blacks to have more interracial contact. 


Continuity Over a Quarter of a Century 


Earlier we noted that in some ways contact between blacks and whites has increased 
since the late 1960s, but we also saw that in some respects relatively little has changed. 
Irrespective of the sheer prevalence of interracial contact, what can we say about changes in 
the conditions that underlie such contact? Do the same types of conditions that facilitated 
or impeded interracial contact a quarter of a century ago still shape blacks’ and whites’ 
contact with one another today? 


Our ability to answer these questions is limited by the scarcity of questions about 
interracial contact in the 1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Study surveys, by the absence from 
those surveys of indicators of some of the predictors in our model, and by the marginal 
reliability of the scales we constructed for those surveys. Even so, we undertook two 
comparative analyses of models of interracial contact for blacks in 1968, whites in 1969, and 
blacks and whites in 1992. 


In 1968 and 1969, Detroit Area Study interviewees were asked how much personal 
contact they had with neighbors of the other race. We adopted this question for our 1992 
survey and used it as a component of the composite interracial contact scale. Responses to 
this question are a sensitive indicator of personal interaction between blacks and whites, for 
it is one thing for families of different races to reside in the same neighborhood, but it is 
something else again for them to invite one another into their homes. However, it would 
be pointless to lay out in any detail the statistical results for the 1968, 1969, and 1992 models 
of interracial contact with neighbors. Rather, we can simply summarize these results by 
saying that in every case location is literally all that matters, and in every case location 
matters a great deal. The racial composition of the neighborhood completely dominates the 
models for 1968 and 1969. The same factor has a somewhat less decisive impact in the black 
and white models for 1992, but in these two models another aspect of the racial 
environment, residence in the city or the suburbs, complements the impact of 
neighborhood racial composition. 


It is no mystery why the racial composition of the neighborhood dominates the model. 
In 1969, approximately four whites in five did not even have any black neighbors with 
whom they could interact, and even by 1992 the same could be said of two whites in five. 
Even though about five out of six blacks live in neighborhoods that are not exclusively 
black, most have only a few white neighbors. Obviously, having members of the other race 
living close by one’s home does not guarantee that one will engage in interracial 
neighboring, but no less obviously, having few or no such neighbors severely limits one’s 
opportunities for interracial neighboring. 


After being questioned about their social contact with neighbors, interviewees in the 
1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Study surveys were asked whether they get together in social or 
recreational activities with anyone else of the other race, including people from work; as 
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noted in Appendix B, the 1968 interviewees were then asked to estimate how often such 
occasions occurred and the 1969 interviewees were asked to describe what form such 
contacts took. In the 1992 survey, after answering a pair of questions about their “good 
friends,” respondents were asked whether “there are any other acquaintances or casual 
friends you keep in touch with or get together with occasionally who are [other race]}.” 


These questions and the contexts in which they were embedded are hardly identical. 
The 1968 and 1969 questions excluded neighbors from consideration, but the 1992 question 
did not; the 1968 and 1969 questions also explicitly mentioned social activities with 
coworkers, but the 1992 question did not; and the 1992 question opened the door to those 
with whom one keeps in touch without face-to-face contact, but the 1968 and 1969 
questions did not. Still, all three sets of questions tap into the same behavioral domain. 
With appropriate care in interpreting results, these comparisons can sustain some tentative 
conclusions about continuity or discontinuity in the determinants of interracial contact. 


The maximum likelihood estimates for the four models are given in Table 3. There we 
see, as noted earlier, that whether one lives in the city or the suburbs and whether one’s 
neighborhood is segregated or integrated do more to shape whites’ contact with blacks than 
blacks’ contact with whites. The absence of parallel effects in the 1968 and 1969 models 
must largely be discounted, we believe, because of the explicit exclusion of neighbors from 
the questions that were asked in those two surveys. Although we are also tempted to 
discount the observed effect of working outside the home in the models based on the 
Detroit Area Study surveys, the strong showing of working outside the home for whites 
and the positive relationship for blacks in the 1992 models suggest that these are not just 
effects of the wording of the 1968 and 1969 questions. Working outside the home, it would 
seem, significantly expands the circle of acquaintances of the other race with whom people 
occasionally socialize, and has performed this function for some time. The coefficients for 
whites in Table 3 also suggest that childhood contact with blacks did more to shape whites’ 
adult social contact with black acquaintances a quarter-century ago than it does today, 
perhaps because childhood contact was much rarer then than now. Most whites who have 
grown up in recent decades in Detroit have had more extensive contact with blacks than 
did their counterparts of several decades ago. That being the case, childhood contact may 
now be less important in distinguishing between whites who, as adults, maintain relatively 
extensive social contacts with blacks and those who socialize largely or even exclusively 
with other whites’ 

(Table 3 goes about here.) 


As for personal attributes, we see in Table 3 that age had no effect on blacks’ social 
contacts with white acquaintances in either 1968 or 1992. However, in both 1969 and 1992 
age did affect whites’ social contacts with black acquaintances.“ Now, as was true a 
quarter of a century ago, the older the white person, the less likely he or she is to socialize 
with black acquaintances. We also see a consistent absence of any significant male-female 
gap in social contact with members of the other race, and (with a single exception in each 


13We dropped the quadratic age term from these models after preliminary analyses uncovered no 
hint of a curvilinear relationship. Accordingly, the presence in the model of the second age term 
served only to inflate the standard error of the first age term. 
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case) a consistently positive impact of socioeconomic status and a consistent lack of impact 
of religiosity. 


Discussion 


Bringing blacks and whites together has been a crucial goal of public policy in the 
United States for at least three decades. Racial integration has been promoted as a means of 
reducing inequality and antagonism bred by the separation of the races. Nowadays greater 
contact between blacks and whites is rarely offered as a panacea for racial divisions, but 
there is little question that interracial contact is a necessary, even though not sufficient, 
precondition for improved race relations. 


In this study, we have examined the prevalence of interracial contact in one of 
America’s most segregated metropolitan areas; we have traced trends in interracial contact 
over the years; and we have tried to determine why some people have more contact, and 
others less, with members of the other race. 

Many of our findings are capable of being interpreted in diametrically opposed 
ways. We have seen, on one hand, that today whites in the Detroit area are much more 
likely, and blacks somewhat more likely, to interact with members of the other race than 
was the case a quarter-century ago. It appears that since the late 1960s, we have moved 
toward a society that is integrated in fact as well as in law. Indeed, very few residents of 
the Detroit area (only about 1% of the blacks and 6% of the whites in our 1992 survey) have 
no personal contact whatsoever with members of the other race, most have a good deal of 
at least casual contact, and most of those who are employed outside the home work side by 
side with members of the other race. 


On the other hand, it is disheartening to find that much of the contact that does 
occur between blacks and whites consists of little more than brief, superficial encounters 
while shopping, attending a sporting event, and the like. Nearly half of the black residents 
of the city of Detroit do not have a single white friend or even one white social 
acquaintance, and almost the same proportion of whites in the Detroit suburbs have neither 
a friend nor a social acquaintance who is black. For whites, having no reasonably close 
personal relations with blacks may lead to undue reliance on stereotypes and greater 
ignorance of the problems blacks face in contemporary society. Blacks without white 
friends or acquaintances may suffer similar consequences, but may be further victimized by 
virtue of their exclusion from social networks that could help them gain admission to better 
schools and win new jobs. 


We have also seen that more than four Detroit-area blacks in ten and almost three 
whites in ten have a close friend of the other race, but here again we are not entirely certain 
what to make of this. In the hypersegregated Detroit area, where media reports of racial 
hostility appear almost every day, the fact that approximately one person in three has one 
or more close friends of the other race may be welcomed as unexpectedly good news. On 
the other hand, in a metropolitan area with such large black and white populations the fact 
that “only” a third of the residents have any friends of the other race may simply reconfirm 
(if there were ever any doubt) that social life in Detroit is far from color-blind. The 
infrequency of intense forms of contact with members of the other race, such as visiting in 
one another’s homes, simply reinforces this conclusion. 
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Thus, our findings about the extent of interracial contact pose an interpretive 
quandary of the “half empty” versus “half full” variety. These findings will undoubtedly 
strike some as bleak corroboration that black and white America are indeed separate. 
Others may take heart from these findings, encouraged by what they consider the progress 
that has been made in recent decades. 


Our findings about the conditions under which interracial contact occurs are more 
straightforward. For whites, where one lives and works has an overpowering influence on 
the quantity and the quality of contact with blacks. There is a large gap between whites 
who live ina racially mixed neighborhood and those who live in a predominantly white 
neighborhood in the amount of contact and the likelihood of close friendship with blacks; 
when we add in the separate effects of living and working in the city rather than the 
suburbs, this large gap becomes truly profound. Spatial considerations matter, and they 
matter a great deal. 


For blacks, spatial considerations also matter, but much less than for whites. Blacks 
who live in the suburbs of Detroit have more contact with whites than do black residents of 
the city, and blacks who work in the suburbs have more contact with whites than do those 
who do not work outside the home; but in sharp contrast to the pattern for whites, living in 
a racially mixed rather than a predominantly black neighborhood does not bring blacks 
into significantly greater contact with whites, and those who work in the city have no more 
contact with whites than do those who do not work outside the home. Thus, blacks’ contact 
with whites is influenced to some extent by where they live and work, but these spatial 
factors do not stand out above early life experiences, and personal attributes as influences 


on blacks’ interracial contact. They are only one set of factors among several that help 
determine how much contact blacks have with whites. 


Interestingly, this black-white difference in the impact of the racial environment is 
closely paralleled in research on friendship networks among young children. In a study of 
elementary school children in California, Hallinan and Teixeira (1987) found that the racial 
composition of a classroom significantly affects the tendency of white students to socialize 
with black students, but not the tendency of black students to socialize with white students. 
That is, the higher the proportion of black children in a classroom, the more likely a white 
child is to choose a black peer as a friend; but the racial composition of the classroom has no 
bearing on whether a black child chooses a white classmate as a friend. 


Thus, the differential impact of the racial environment on blacks and whites appears 
to extend beyond the realm of interracial contact among adult residents of the Detroit area. 
How might we account for this difference? Part of the answer, we believe, is that for 
many — but not all— people, where one lives and with whom one socializes are both matters 
of preference, and these preferences reflect certain underlying values and concerns. For 
example, many whites who choose to live in an all-white enclave are motivated, in part at 
least, by a desire to be surrounded by people who are like themselves, and one of the most 
obvious markers of similarity or difference is race. It follows that what ties the racial 
character of the neighborhood where such people live to the racial characteristics of the 
people with whom they interact is their “taste,” or lack thereof, for interracial contact. 
However, blacks as a group have less of a free hand than do whites to live where they 
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want.!4 Most blacks would prefer to live in a racially integrated neighborhood (Clark 1991). 
However, whereas most blacks want a more or less even mix of blacks and whites, most 
whites want just a few blacks: when asked in our 1992 survey whether they would rather 
live in a neighborhood that is all black, mostly black, half black and half white, mostly 
white, or all white, 44% of whites answered “mostly white” and 30%, “all white”; but 81% 
of blacks answered “half black and half white.”!5 Thus, blacks tend to see integration in 
terms of equality, but whites are concerned about maintaining their majority status. 
Moreover, blacks are usually unable to put their residential preferences into practice, and as 
a consequence their friendship choices are less likely than those of whites to reflect the 
racial character of their neighborhood. 


A different explanation is based on availability rather than preference per se. Other 
factors being equal, members of a minority should be expected to have more contact with 
the majority than members of the majority have with the minority. For example, most 
whites who attended an integrated school had very few black classmates, but many blacks 
attended predominantly white schools. This asymmetry reflects the deliberate intent of 
school integration policies of the 1960s and 1970s, which emphasized integrating blacks into 
majority-white schools, not vice versa. It also reflects a key difference between blacks’ and 
whites’ understandings of what integration entails. No matter how they view the “ideal” 
neighborhood environment, the inescapable fact is that in Detroit, an urban area large and 
diverse enough to afford ample occasions for interracial contact, many whites and blacks 
have little meaningful contact with members of the other race. This expectation is borne 
out in our Detroit data by the greater frequency of interracial contact among whites in the 
city, where they are a minority, than in the suburbs, and among blacks in the suburbs, 
where they are a minority, than in the city. For whites, the larger the number of blacks who 
live nearby, the more likely blacks are to fall into one’s interaction network. For blacks, 
social interaction with whites is not decisively affected by whether the black person resides 
in a predominantly black or a racially mixed neighborhood. Many whites who live in a 
predominantly white neighborhood have extremely limited opportunities for contact with 
blacks, but many blacks who live in a predominantly black neighborhood still have 
numerous opportunities for contact with whites. 


At this point, of course, these explanations must be understood as speculative. 
They, along with others, need to be subjected to careful scrutiny in future research on 
interracial contact and friendship. For the moment, we must be content to have uncovered 
a substantial black-white gap in the influence of the racial environment and to have 
pointed, in a preliminary manner, to some possible causes of this gap. 


Unlike spatial factors, socioeconomic status is a much better predictor of interracial 
contact for blacks than for whites. Middle- and upper-status blacks are more likely than 
lower-status blacks to have contact with whites. This pattern comports with our 
understanding of the racial demography of urban America, where the poorest blacks are 
most likely to be trapped in the central city. Middle-class blacks often flee the central city, 


'4Recall that 81% of Detroit-area blacks would prefer to live in a neighborhood that is 50% black and 
50% white. Almost none do. 

1SThe same phenomenon has been documented in various cities (Clark 1991), including Detroit 
(Farley et al. 1978, 1979). 
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if not for better housing, then at least for better employment prospects, recreational 
opportunities, and other needs (Wilson 1987). Even those middle-class blacks who remain 
in the city are more likely than lower-status blacks to have a variety of personal and 
professional contacts with whites. Among whites, though, socioeconomic status has no 
effect on overall contact with blacks but exerts a negative impact on close friendship with 
blacks. In the latter regard, then, whites conform to the generalization that the higher one’s 
social status, the more similar one’s friends are to oneself. As Usui (1984: 355) sees it, this 
effect is due to the greater resources available to more affluent people: “In particular, better 
opportunities to get about (e.g., higher rates of car ownership, more leisure time, possibly 
better informed use of public transportation) allow ... higher status people ... to be more 
selective and less neighborhood bound in their choice of close friends.” 


For both blacks and whites, interracial contact in general and interracial friendship 
in particular also reflect early life contact with members of the other race. Those who are 
seeking positive auguries for the future may find what they are looking for right here. To 
the extent that black-white contact and friendship have grown over the years, the greater 
frequency of early life contact with members of the other race is undoubtedly part of the 
reason why, and the consequences of such contact should continue well into the future. 
However, it is also the case that blacks are also more likely than whites to be affected by 
these early life experiences, particularly by the racial composition of the neighborhood in 
which they grew up. Blacks who grew up ina racially mixed neighborhood have 
significantly more contact with whites than do those who grew up in a predominantly 
black neighborhood, and are somewhat (though not significantly) more likely to have close 
friends who are white. For whites, early life neighborhood composition has no significant 
effect on either general contact with blacks or close friendship with blacks, but to the 
limited extent that this factor matters, it is those who grew up in racially mixed 
neighborhoods who are least likely to interact with blacks. Without overstating the 
magnitude of this difference, we see it primarily as indicative of the effects of parental 
social class, or perhaps of whites’ perceptions of blacks as outsiders or intruders. For many 
blacks, having grown up ina racially mixed neighborhood reflects membership in a 
middle-class, or at least upwardly mobile, family; but for many whites, having grown up in 
a racially mixed neighborhood may mean just the opposite. 


One final aspect of our findings warrants comment: the conditions that encourage 
or discourage interracial friendship among blacks have largely defied our attempts at 
explanation. Physical proximity has nothing to do with it, nor do the personal attributes 
we examined. All that matters is the racial composition of the schools one attended, and 
even this factor does not matter a great deal. The question, then, is why factors that affect 
blacks’ overall contact with whites fail to affect blacks’ close friendships with whites. Here 
again, our answer must be speculative, but once again our starting point is the observation 
that when blacks experience integrated settings, they are often in a minority, as is the case 
in most integrated schools. That being so, it would be natural, because of simple 
availability, for blacks to have more white friends than vice versa. Perhaps it is the 
accumulation of such experiences over a lifetime —in school, in the military, in the 
workplace, and so on— that leads blacks not only to have more white friends but also to 
have their friendships patterned in ways that have less to do with their current 
circumstances than is the case for whites. 
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Earlier we pointed out that increased interracial contact since the late 1960s has not 
been a purely spontaneous development. Rather, policies such as school integration, equal 
employment opportunity, and affirmative action have shaped actual patterns of behavior. 
Even fair housing laws, largely ineffectual, may have had some effect, as suggested by the 
fact that approximately 60% of all whites in the Detroit area and more than 80% of all 
blacks now live in neighborhoods that have at least some residents of the other race. Thus, 
it appears that civil rights policies not only have reduced the sorts of outright 
discrimination that once kept blacks and whites physically apart; they have also enhanced 
many blacks’ prospects for earning higher wages in better jobs and opened up a wider 
range of choices concerning the place where they will live, the activities in which they are 
involved, and the people with whom they meet. 


The continuing high levels of residential segregation speak volumes about the 
relative ineffectiveness of fair housing laws and pose a major impediment to further racial 
integration. We have seen that residential proximity is the major predictor of whites’ 
contact with blacks, and that suburban residence has a strong impact on blacks’ already 
high level of contact with whites. More intensive efforts to implement fair housing laws 
have the potential to substantially increase interracial contact, especially among whites. 


Of course, although integrationist policies can promote interracial contact, they can 
do relatively little to promote close interracial ties. We found that although the frequency 
of certain close ties (such as visiting in neighbors’ homes) between blacks and whites is not 
increasing, other types of close black-white ties (such as friendships) are on the rise.!© Nor 
can increased interracial contact, or even close interracial ties, guarantee that blacks’ and 
whites’ attitudes toward one another will change. Still, the increased interracial contact we 


have observed in hypersegregated Detroit indicates a potential for improved race relations. 


16So, of course, is interracial marriage, a form of contact not examined here. 


Appendix A: Data Sources 


Between mid-July and mid-November, 1992, representatives of the Center for Urban 
Studies, Wayne State University, conducted in-home interviews with 1,124 residents of the Detroit 
metropolitan area. Funding for the survey was provided by National Science Foundation Grant 
SES-9112799. 


Every occupied household in the tri-county area was eligible for inclusion in the sample, 
but the stratification scheme made use of higher sampling fractions for blacks, city residents, and 
residents of mixed-race neighborhoods than for whites, suburbanites, and residents of single-race 
neighborhoods. In mixed-race neighborhoods, interviewers engaged in door-step screening to 
adjust for the overrepresentation of members of the predominant race (blacks in the city, whites in 
the suburbs). In mixed-race neighborhoods in Detroit, interviews were conducted in every white 
household that was contacted, but in only one out of every three black households. In mixed-race 
neighborhoods in the suburbs, interviews were conducted in every black household that was 
contacted, but in only one out of every four white households. After interviewers established that 
an interview should be conducted in a given household, they used a “Kish table” to determine who 
within the household should be interviewed, and made as many as ten call-backs to contact the 
designated respondent. In every instance the race of the interviewer was matched to that of the 
respondent. 


The response rate for the survey was approximately 56%. It was higher for blacks than for 
whites and for city residents than for suburbanites. The sample has been weighted to adjust for 
differences in response rates and, where appropriate, in sampling fractions. 


In the 1968 Detroit Area Study, which was directed by Howard Schuman, 619 black 
residents of the city of Detroit were interviewed; all interviewees were adults below the age of 70. 
For further information about that survey and a summary of its major findings, see Schuman and 
Hatchett (1974). The 1969 Detroit Area Survey, directed by Irwin Katz and Howard Schuman, 
sampled 640 white adult residents of the Detroit metropolitan area. We obtained the 1968 and 1969 
Detroit Area Study data sets from the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 


The National Science Foundation, the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research, and the original collectors of the 1968 and 1969 Detroit Area Study data bear no 
responsibility for our analyses or interpretations. 
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Appendix B: Measurement and Methods 


The 1992 Data 


The main dependent variable is the interracial contact scale, a composite measure based on 
responses to the following questions: 


“I would like to ask you some questions about the people you consider your good 


friends. By good friends, I mean adults you enjoy getting together with at least once 
a month and any other adults who live elsewhere that you try to keep in close touch 


with by calling or writing. Are any of these good friends [members of the other 
race}?” [If YES] “Would you say that only a few, about half, or most of your friends 
are white?” Responses range from “none” through “most” in four steps. 

“Are there any other acquaintances or casual friends you keep in touch with or get 
together with occasionally who are [members of the other race]?”” Responses are 
“yes” or “no.” 

“Do you and any of the [other race] families that live around here visit in each 
other's home, or do you only see and talk to each other on the street, or do you 
hardly know each other?” Responses range from no contact with members of the 
other race in the neighborhood through “visit in each other's homes” in four steps. 


“How often do you have conversations with [members of the other race] ...on the 

job?” “...at places where you shop?” “...at events involving your children (day care, 

school, youth sports, etc.)?” “...at church or religious activities?” “...at sports events 

or other entertainment?” Responses for each item range from “never” through 

“frequently” in three steps. 
Because these eight questions were answered on several different response scales, responses to each 
item were z-scored (i.e., standard-scored such that each item would have a mean of 0 and a 
standard deviation of 1) before the component scores were summed. Subsequently, the composite 
scale was itself standard-scored. Coefficient alpha for the interracial contact scale is .72. 


The model contains three sets of predictors. Those in the first set pertain to the spatial 
environment in which personal interactions occur. 

(1) Place of residence, coded 0 for those who live in the suburbs and 1 for those who 

live in the city of Detroit. 

(2) Neighborhood racial composition, coded 0 for those who live in a racially mixed 

neighborhood and 1 for those who live in a neighborhood where their own race is 

numerically dominant. 

(3) Place of work, represented in the model by two dummy variables. The first is 

coded 1 for those whose job is in the city of Detroit, 0 for all others. The second is 


coded 1 for those whose job is in the suburbs, 0 for all others. The excluded or 
reference category is composed of those who do not work outside the home. 


The second set of predictors pertain to early-life exposure to members of the other race. 


(4) Early life neighborhood composition, coded 1 for those who answered “yes” and 
0 for those who answered “no” when asked, “When you were growing up, were 
there any [other race] families living in or near your neighborhood?” 
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(5) Early life school composition, a composite scale based on responses to two 
questions: “How many [other race] students were in your elementary school?” and 
“How many [other race] students were in your junior high and high schools?” 
Responses to each item range from “none” through “half or more,” in four steps. 
The steps were assigned integer scores from 0 through 3, and the two scofes were 
summed for each respondent. Coefficient alpha for the composite scale is .79. 


The third set of predictors contains various personal attributes. 


(6) Age, in years. To test the curvilinear interpretation advanced in the text, age in 
quadratic form is also included in the model. 


(7) Gender, coded 0 for men and 1 for women. 
(8) Socioeconomic status, a composite scale based on responses to six items. 


Self-perceived social class, as indicated by responses to the question, “When 
asked, most people say that they belong to either the middle class or the 
working class. If you had to make a choice, would you call yourself middle 
class or working class?” 


Level of education, as indicated by number of years of school completed. 
Categories range from eight years or less through post-graduate work, in six 
steps. 


Total household income, on a scale ranging from less than $10,000 per year 
through more than $120,000 per year, in 14 steps. 


Receipt of government aid, as indicated by responses to the question, “Do you 
or anyone in your household receive food stamps or aid for dependent 
children or some other government welfare assistance other than Social 
Security benefits?” Responses are “yes” or “no.” 

Financial stringency, as indicated by responses to the question, “How difficult 
is it for you to meet your monthly household expenses: ...not difficult at all? 
..somewhat difficult? ...very difficult? ..or are there some months when 
you cannot meet your monthly household expenses.” 


Home ownership, coded 1 for those who own their home, whether free and 
clear or with a mortgage, and 0 for all others. 


All six status indicators were ordered from the response designating the lowest 
status to that designating the highest status. Each component was then z-scored, the 
z-scores were summed, and the resulting composite was itself z-scored. Coefficient 
alpha for the scale is .71. 


(9) Religiosity, a composite scale based on responses to six items. 


Church attendance, ranging from never through nearly every day, in five 
steps. 


Salience of church services, as indicated by responses to the question, “How 
important is going to church or a place or worship to you?” Responses 
range from “not important at all” through “very important,” in four steps. 
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Religious reading, as indicated by the frequency with which the interviewee 
reads religious books or other religious materials. Responses range from 
never through nearly every day, in five steps. 

Religious viewing, as indicated by the frequency with which the interviewee 
watches or listens to religious programs on television or radio. Responses 
range from never through nearly everyday, in five steps. 


Frequency of prayer, ranging from never through nearly every day, in five 
steps. 

Biblical literalism, on a four-point scale ranging from “The Bible is God’s 
word and all it says is true” through “The Bible was written by men who 
lived so long ago that it is worth very little today.” 


Again, the component indicators, ordered such that higher scores signify greater 
religiosity, were summed after being z-scored, and the composite scale was itself z- 
scored. Coefficient alpha for the scale is .88. 


The 1968/9 Data 


In the 1968 and 1969 iterations of the Detroit Area Study, relatively few questions were 
asked about interracial contact. One question that appeared in both surveys was: 


“Do you and any of the [other race] families that live around here visit in each 
other’s home, or do you only see and talk to each other on the street, or do you 
hardly know each other?” Responses range from no contact with members of the 
other race in the neighborhood through “visit in each other’s homes” in four steps. 


Interviewees in both surveys were also asked: 


“Apart from your neighbors, are there (other) [other race] people, including people 
from work, that you get together with socially or in recreational activities?” 


In the 1968 survey, this question was immediately followed by: 
“Is this something you do fairly often or just once in a while?” Responses range 
from no such activity through fairly often, in three steps. 
In the 1969 survey, & different follow-up was used: 
“Would you give a recent example of the kind of activity you mean?” 
.Private parties, visiting, and other close relations (e.g., ‘Go out to dinner 
together’; “They come over to our house’; ‘Dates’; not work-related and not in a 
formal organization). 
...Work- or union-connected association, such as sports groups at work, office 
parties, play cards at union hall, lunch together at work. 
.. Sports, hobby groups (e.g., ‘Radio club’; ‘Play golf together’). 
...Formal organizations (e.g., ‘Church’; ‘Church suppers’; not work-related). 
Interviewers in the 1969 survey recorded the response that indicated the most personal of these 


activities in which a respondent engaged with a black person. Responses range from no such 
activity through private parties, visiting, and other close relations, in five steps. 
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The 1968 and 1969 data sets do not contain the full set of predictors available in the 1992 
data set. Some predictors are available only for 1968, some only for 1969, and in several instances 
the indicators vary from one survey to the next. 


(1) Place of residence. This is a constant for interviewees in the 1968 survey, each of 
whom lived in the city of Detroit. For 1969 interviewees, this variable is coded 0 for 
city residents and 1 for suburbanites. 


(2) Neighborhood racial composition, as indicated by responses to the question, “In 
the two or three blocks right around here, how many of the families are [other race]: 
none, only a few, many but less than half, or more than half?” Responses range 
from none through more than half, in four steps. 


(3) Place of work, coded 1 for those who do and 0 for those who do not work 
outside the home. In effect, this variable collapses the two dummy variables in the 
1992 model that indicate whether the interviewee works in the city or in the 
suburbs, with the excluded category being that the 1992 interviewee does not work 
outside the home. 


(4) Early life neighborhood composition. For 1969, based on responses to the 
question, “When you were growing up, were there any Negro families living in or 
near your neighborhood?” Responses are “yes” or “no.” No comparable indicator 
is available for 1968. 


(5) Early life school composition. For 1968, based on responses to the question, 
“About how many white students were there in the school(s) you attended: few 
whites, less than half, more than half, or almost all white?”; responses range from 
none through almost all white. No comparable indicator is available for 1969. 


(6) Age, in years. We also include a quadratic age term in the model. 

(7) Gender, coded 0 for men and 1 for women. 

(8) Socioeconomic status, a composite scale based on responses to four items. 
Level of education. For 1968, indicated by number of years of school 
completed, from 0 through 17. For 1969, a scale ranging from less than 
eighth grade through college graduate or more. in six steps. 

Total household income. For 1968, a scale ranging from less than $200 per 


month through over $1,400 per month, in 11 steps. For 1969, a scale ranging 
from less than $4,000 per year through over $20,000 per year, in nine steps. 


Home ownership, coded 1 for those who own their home, whether free and 
clear or with a mortgage, and 0 for all others. 

Interviewer’s rating of the dwelling unit, from “low” through “high” in five 
steps. 


Each status indicator was ordered from the response designating the lowest status to 
that designating the highest status. Each component was then z-scored, the z-scores 
were summed, and the resulting composite was itself z-scored. Coefficient alpha is 
.62 for 1968 and .61 for 1969. 


(9) Religiosity. For 1968, a composite scale based on responses to two items. 


| 7 
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Church attendance, ranging from never through once a week or more, in four 
steps. 


Salience of religious beliefs, as indicated by responses to the question, “How 
important a part of your life are your religious beliefs?” Responses range 
from “not important at all” through “extremely important,” in four steps. 


The component indicators, ordered such that higher scores signify greater 
religiosity, were summed after being z-scored, and the composite scale was itself z- 
scored. Coefficient alpha for the scale is .55. 


For 1969, indicated by frequency of church attendance, from never through more 
than twice a week, in eight steps. 


Testing the Models 


Although we expected certain predictors to register different effects for blacks than for 
whites, in analyzing the 1992 data we began with a simple additive model for the combined sample 
of black and white respondents, using race as one of the predictors. We then compared the 
performance of the additive model to that of a fully interactive model, which contained race as a 
predictor and specified interactions between race and every other regressor. In the analysis of the 
composite interracial contact variable, the fully interactive specification produced a significantly 
better fit than the simple additive model (F = 7.8, df = 11, 895, p < .001), consistent with the idea that 
the same influences cannot be assumed to affect blacks and whites in the same way. Because of the 
awkwardness of presenting statistical results for a model that contains eleven interaction terms, we 
have opted to present separate results for blacks and whites. This is purely a difference in mode of 


presentation, for the two approaches are statistically equivalent. Our tests for the significance of the 
difference between coefficients in the black and white samples follow procedures outlined by Long 
and Miethe (1988) and Hardy (1993). 


The interval properties of the interracial contact scale permitted us to employ ordinary least- 
squares regression in the main analyses. Because all the remaining analyses focus on dependent 
variables measured at the ordinal level, these models were estimated via ordered probit analysis. 
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Table 1. Determinants of Interracial Contact 


Blacks Whites 
Predictor b (s.e.) (s.e.) 


Place of residence 0.2246 (0.08) 0.4125 (0.09) 
Neighborhood composition 0.155 0.08) 0.728 (0.09) 
Work in the city 0.16 (0.11) 0.384 (0.13) 
Work in the suburbs 0.274 (0.10) 0.234 (0.11) 
Early life neighborhood composition 0.344 (0.08) (0.10) 
Early life school composition 0.074 (0.02) 0.094 (0.03) 
Age 0.024 (0.01) 0.044 (0.02) 
Age? 0.00034 (0.0001) -0.00068 (0.0002) 
Gender 0.07 (0.08) (0.09) 
Socioeconomic status 0.1446 (0.04) (0.05) 
Religiosity 0.124 (0.05) 0.184 (0.04) 
Constant 0.744 (030) -0.70 (0.39) 


Number of cases 528 391 
R2 0.28 0.33 


b is the unstandardized regression coefficient; next to it, in parentheses, is the standard error 
of b. “p(coefficient=0)<.05. >p(difference between black and white coefficients=0)<.05, according 
to the test given by Long and Miethe (1988) and Hardy (1993). 


Table 2. Determinants of Close Interracial Friendship 


Blacks Whites 
Predictor MLE (s.e.) MLE (s.e.) 


Place of residence 0.165 (0.11) 0.428 (0.14) 
Neighborhood composition 0.145 (011) (0.14) 
Work in the city 0.07 (0.15) 0.22 (0.19) 
Work in the suburbs 0.20 (0.13) -0.003 (0.17) 
Early life neighborhood composition 0.200 (0.12) —0.30> (0.16) 
Early life school composition 0.084 (0.03) 0.092 (0.04) 
Age 0.026 (0.02) 0.046 (0.02) 
Age? 0.00015 (0.0002) -0.0006@> (0.0002) 
Gender 0.04 (011) -011 (0.13) 
Socioeconomic status 0.08 (0.06)  -0.178 (0.07) 
Religiosity 0.02 (0.06) 0.10 (0.06) 
Constant 0.01 (0.43) 043 (0.55) 


Number of cases 547 398 


2 54.48 117.58 
Pseudo-R?2 0.09 0.23 


MLE is the maximum likelihood estimate, derived from an ordered probit analysis, followed 
in parentheses by the standard error. Pseudo-R? is the Aldrich-Nelson (1984) approximation. 
4p(coefficient=0)<.05. >p(difference between black and white coefficients=0)<.05. 


Table 3. Determinants of Socializing with Acquaintances of the Other Race 


Predictor 


Blacks Blacks Whites Whites 
1992 1969 1992 


Place of residence 
Neighborhood composition 
Work in the city 

Work in the suburbs 

Work outside the home 
Early life neighborhood composition 
Early life school composition 
Age 

Gender 

Socioeconomic status 
Religiosity 

Constant 

Number of cases 


x2 
Pseudo-R?2 


0.08 0.414 
(0.15) 


0.554 
(0.14) 


0.24 0.12 0.08 0.14 


The coefficient in each cell is the maximum likelihood estimate, derived from an ordered 

probit analysis; beneath it, in parentheses, is the standard error. Pseudo-R? is the Aldrich- 
Nelson (1984) approximation. “p(coefficient=0)<.05. Tests for significant differences between the 
coefficients for the 1992 black and white subsamples yield significant differences for place of 
residence, neighborhood composition, work in the city, and socioeconomic status. 


007 0.01 0.03 
(0.07) (0.12) (0.11) 
0.24 0.868 
| (0.16) (0.21) 
0.22 0.508 
(0.15) (0.18) | 
0.298 0.534 
(0.14) (0.17) 
0.254 0.258 0.09 
(0.13) (0.13) (0.16) 
0.04 0.01 0.122 0.05 
(0.03) (0.03) (0.06) (0.05) 
0.005 0.00 0.019 0.018 
(0.004) (0.004) (0.005) (0.005) 
0.09 0.19 016 0.08 
(0.13) (0.12) (013) (0.14) 
0.228 0348 0144 0.01 
(0.06) (0.07) (0.06) (0.01) 
0214 0.05 0.002 0.08 
(0.06) (0.07) (0.03) (0.07) 
0.27 0.02 +0938 0,32 
(0.27) (0.29) (039) (0.33) 
567 543 610 395 
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Abstract 

Concern with the veracity of political advertising is on the rise. To this point, 
scholarly attention to the issue has focused on campaign culpability, i.e. the 
attempt by campaigns to mislead voters. This research extends current 
inquiry to the next logical step, to ascertaining whether or not voters do in 
fact make the inaccurate inferences political advertising may invite. It further 
tests a set of hypotheses concerning variables which may alter the misleading 
impact of political ads--either enhancing or diminishing that impact. The 
results of a quasi-experimental study support the hypothesis that most voters 
will construct inaccurate inferences based on exposure to televised political 
ads that allegedly attempt to mislead viewers. Results also indicate that 
political knowledge, partisanship, and gender intervene to influence political 
advertising’s misleading impact, often in intriguing ways. 


Introduction 


Because political advertising is emotional, abbreviated, and heavily relied 


upon by both voter and candidate, concern with its veracity is on the rise. 
Particularly since the watershed (in political advertising terms) presidential election 
of 1988, analysis of, commentary upon and indictment of so-called "deceptive" 
political spots have become increasingly prominent (Kaid, 1993; Jamieson, 1988, 
1992; Garfield, 1990; Kinsley, 1989). Leading the way have been the nation’s 
news media, especially newspapers, most of whom have by now run some kind of 
ad watch on a political campaign. ' 

In fact, journalists have for some time set the agenda for inquiry into the 
issue of deceptive political advertising, simply because they were the only ones 
giving it any attention. Not surprisingly, the agenda has focused on "the facts” 
surrounding political ads. News organizations observe campaigns, trying to catch 
them in the act of attempted deception, asking questions such as "What does an 
ad claim? What are ‘the facts’ surrounding that claim? How vast is the distance 
between claim and ‘fact’?" Scholars, now starting to catch up in the dialogue, 
maintain focus on the campaign side of the equation. Work to this point, all quite 
original, provocative and perceptive, argues that campaigns often attempt 
deception, typically via implication. That is, an ad’s explicit messages are kept 


accurate, but constructed in ways that could lead viewers to infer claims which 


1 In 1990, among the media organizations examining political 


spots for their veracity were the Los Angeles Times, the Miami 
Herald, the Chicago Sun Times, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, KRON-TV 
(San Francisco) and WFAA-TV (Dallas). See Wolinsky, et al. (1991) 
for a discussion of their work. 


are inaccurate. Kathleen Jamieson has been the definitive scholarly voice calling 
attention to deceptive political ads. She has thoughtfully deconstructed a variety 
of ads, demonstrating how television, especially, can be used to lead the 
viewer/voter to inaccurate conclusions. ? New work from Kaid (1993) reviews 
2000 spots from 1952 to the present and finds that fifteen percent of them 
contain some form of technological manipulation designed, the author maintains, 
to mislead ad viewers. 

it seems apparent that many political advertisements have the potential to 
mislead the political consumer. But that potential remains unproved, for what is 
currently lacking is any attention to the reception side of the political advertising 
equation. Campaign advertising may have the potential to mislead voters by 
causing them to make inaccurate inferences, but there is little, if any hard 
evidence demonstrating that voters are in fact misled. That is, it has not been 
shown that voters make inaccurate inferences based on their exposure to certain 
ads. Determining whether or not voters make the inferences allegedly suggested 
to them by political ads is the next logical research step regarding this class of 
political campaign communication. In addition to taking this step, the work herein 
considers the related question of whether susceptibility to being misled is uniform. 
Factors which could make some political consumers more or less likely to be 


misled by a given ad are identified and their impact investigated. 
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Note particularly chapter two of Dirty Politics: Deception, 
Distraction, and Democracy (1992), Oxford. 
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What "Misled" Means 


It is important to be clear about what behavior | am and am not examining. 


A person is misled when he or she recalls as asserted by an ad a claim which was 
neither explicitly made nor accurate. In keeping with much of the research on 
misleading advertising in the commercial sphere, | am exploring to what extent 
people can discriminate implied from asserted claims. | am not attempting to 
determine whether or not people are deceived by such ads. People take that step 
when, having been misled into constructing an inaccurate inference, they believe 
it. | focus on the essential first information processing step of forming a cognitive 
representation of what an ad is communicating. 

Successfully communicating a false claim in this way will, | speculate, 
more likely lead to deception than simply and explicitly lying, because it is less 
likely to raise voter defense mechanisms. This also helps explain why the 
suggestive approach to political ad appeals--attempting to lead people to make 
inferences--is popular. Though political advertising is largely unregulated, and thus 
one might expect any incentive to avoid deceptive appeals to be absent, some 
mechanisms compel campaigns to avoid the outright lie. Most obviously, there is 
electoral backlash. Campaigns that are caught in a lie may pay a price at the 
polls. Journalists are increasingly sensitive to campaign trickery and eager to 
expose it to the electorate. Thus political media consultants, like their commercial 
counterparts, are compelled to seek out the safety of implication. 

But the suggestive approach is not merely safer than assertion. Because 


its claims are produced by the interaction of explicitly-provided cues and the 
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receiver's prior "knowledge, beliefs and expectations" (Kennamer, 1989, p. 139), 
it can also be efficient and powerful. Such an approach provides some slack to 
campaigns constrained by the de rigueur 30-second spot framework. Hoping to 
convey more meaning with fewer words and images, they reach for the "hot 
buttons" (Diamond and Bates, 1984) that when pressed will strike a "responsive 
chord" (Schwartz, 1973) in the viewer. The efficiency appeal of suggestion is 


that it allows advertisers to use only a few stimuli--a few "hot buttons"--each rich 


enough to cue a number of powerful reactions in audience members. Suggestion 


is also very attractive because it can be so powerful. Information that fits neatly 
into our cognitive structure, that conforms with our expectations, will be readily 
accepted and integrated with the rest of our political cognitions. There is the 
added possibility that because we have had a hand in creating the meaning of the 
communication, however subconsciously, we will at minimum accept its ideas 
with little question, if not simply embrace them (McGuire, 1969). Finally, foisting 
the burden of meaning onto the audience means the campaign also foists 
responsibility for the unspoken arguments onto the audience. Advertisers can 
create spots that are deceptive but "true", because the deception lies not in what 


is explicitly stated, but in the claims receivers are led to comprehend. 


Why People Are Vulnerable to Being Misled 

The mass-mediated information environment is cognitively overwhelming. 
People do not possess the cognitive resources to process thoroughly all 
information, nor even that thin slice of information which is relevant to their needs 


and interests. They are thus compelled to take cognitive shortcuts, to look for 
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information cues and extrapolate from them to conclusions. There is an extensive 


literature on the various heuristics that influence judgment and decision-making 


(Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky, 1982 is definitive), such as availability or affect. 
An analogous process takes place at cognitive stages prior to judgment. At 
reception, when people are confronted with a babel of information, there is a need 
to pare it down. For any given unit of information, we are driven to make sense 
of it, to discern in it the central point, the story. Especially as communication 
becomes increasingly abbreviated, our ability to infer becomes essential if we are 
to make any sense of the information thrown at us. 

...IN Our Normal mode of using language we are, as 

listeners, concerned with the "gist" of what others 

say to us. We have learned that we are expected to 

draw inferences as part of our language 

competence....! would say there is a good deal of 

pressure on children to maximize their inferencing 

abilities rather than to restrict them. (Geis, 1982, p. 

37) 
Our proclivity for making inferences has been revealed by scholarly research 
across a variety of fields and for a variety of tasks and stimuli. (Bruno, 1980; 
Burke, DeSarbo, Oliver & Robertson, 1988; Conover & Feldman, 1989; Harris, 
1974, 1977, 1978; Harris, Dubitsky and Thompson, 1979; Rapoport, Metcalf & 
Hartman, 1989) 

Theory revolving around the schema concept provides a means for grasping 

the nature of inference-making and recognizing the vulnerability it creates. Work 
which can be loosely gathered under the umbrella "schema theory” has in 


common the attempt to model "how knowledge is organized in memory and how 


it guides the processing of new information.” (Conover and Feldman, 1991, p. 


t 


1366) * One widely agreed-upon function of the schema is that it allows people 


to interpret and make inferences from pieces of data (Conover and Feldman 
1986). This serves a vital function in a complex political environment. 

By making inferences from schemas, voters order and 

add meaning to a political environment that is usually 

quite complex and ambiguous, and about which they 

could not possibly gain enough experiential 

information, in everyday life, to make the judgments 

required. (Rapoport, Metcalf & Hartman, 1989, p. 

918) 

Lodge and McGraw (1991), argue the reader is expected to make 
inferences constantly when processing the news. Otherwise, all the background 
information necessary to understanding any communication would have to be 
included in that communication and any connections between elements would 
always have explicitly and laboriously to be made. The ability to make inferences 
habitually allows communicator and receiver to take shortcuts, to say and hear 
more with less. 

These inferences--made immediately and 
"automatically," that is, without conscious effort or 
awareness--enrich the news report and allow our good 
reader to make sense of this news article by 
embellishing its relatively sparse content with 
inferential linkages to established concepts. (Lodge 
and McGraw, 1991, p. 1362) 
Schema theory provides a framework for understanding our inference- 


making habits and consequent vulnerability. Work from other areas, particularly 


linguistics, enables us to specify more precisely what sorts of inferences people 


: There is some controversy surrounding what the schema 


concept represents and what the theory contributes to our 
understanding of political behavior. See the December 1991 American 
Political Science Review for an exchange on these and other 
questions surrounding schemata. 


are likely to make as they process political information. Grice (1975) holds that 
participants in a conversation follow certain rules. They expect those with whom 
they communicate to convey an appropriate amount of information, in an 
unambiguous fashion, that the information is true, and that it is relevant. All of 


these maxims--of quantity, manner, quality and relevance--are subsumed by the 


"cooperative principle,” the shared belief that contributions at any stage will 


conform to the "accepted purpose or direction of the exchange" (p. 66). 

Implicit recognition of Grice’s principle and its maxims by partners to an 
exchange allows each to infer meaning where the expressed message is 
incomplete, unclear or unexpected. Where information is incomplete or unclear, 
we "fill in the blanks" on the assumption that the principle and maxims are being 
followed. Thus when an advertisement tells us that a popular mint contains 
retsyn, even if we don’t know what retsyn is we reason that it makes the mint 
better, because we assume the advertiser won’t tell us anything that is irrelevant 
to the claim being made. A different kind of "fill in the blanks” calculus occurs 
when the message is unexpected, that is, when Grice’s rules are obviously 
violated. When this occurs, the receiver, aware that his partner has violated one 
or more of the maxims, and knowing that the partner is aware of that awareness, 
searches for an explanation. Because the violation is blatant, the receiver looks 
beyond the words as conventionally understood for the communication’s true 
meaning. He thinks, "This person is clearly violating the norms of conversation. 
What is she trying to tell me?" Thus, if he asks a friend how her date went and 


she replies, "The car didn’t break down," he can infer from the blatant violation of 


. 


the relevance (and perhaps quantity) maxim that things didn’t go well at ail. Note 
that nothing explicitly stated supports that conclusion. 

While the communicative relationship between a political campaign 
advertiser and the receiver/voter is not exactly a conversation, the central ideas in 
Grice’s theory of conversational exchanges can apply to that relationship. In fact, 
a number of scholars have extended Grice’s reasoning to advertising: Coleman 
(1983), Cooper (1982), and Kennamer (1989). The central lesson from Grice is 
that we fill communication gaps in predictable ways, relying on cues available in 
explicitly-communicated material. Any predictable aspect of behavior provides 
another constant for campaigns to plug into their electoral equation. The habitual 
nature of voter cue-based inference-making gives campaigns potential leverage for 
influence. People are vulnerable to being misled because they are driven to make 
precisely the sorts of cognitive leaps that advertising may invite, from discretely 


accurate or unrelated pieces of information to an inaccurate conclusion. 


Existing Evidence on Misleading Effects of Advertising 

While evidence on political advertising’s misleading effects is essentially 
non-existent, we can anticipate and grasp the boundaries of its potential to 
mislead by considering evidence from related forms of mass communication, 


particularly commercial advertising. That commercial consumers can be lead to 


make false inferences by advertising appeals is not in dispute among commercial 


marketing scholars (Richards, 1990; Burke, et al., 1988; Hoyer, et al., 1984; 
Monaco & Kaiser, 1983; Armstrong, Gurol and Russ, 1979). Across a variety of 


media and products, it is clear that advertising which employs implicative 


techniques can lead consumers to make inferences which are inconsistent with 
actual product performance. 

Less completely established is what factors intervene in this process. 
Though a few have tried to distinguish the impact of implicative techniques 


(Burke, et al., 1988), consumer-specific variables dominate research. This work 


suggests that people will be misled unless motivated and/or cognitively equipped 


to resist the attempt to mislead. The concept of involvement is accepted as a 
mediator of cognitive response to communication. Petty and Cacioppo (1984, 
1986) have shown that people attend to the same message in different ways 
depending on how motivated they are to process that message. Those who are 
highly involved focus on the message attributes of a communication. Anyone 
attempting to persuade such people would do well to construct a sound, well- 
reasoned argument. Those who are not so involved focus on the peripheral 
attributes of a communication, such as a speaker’s appearance or the 
communication’s affective qualities. Where misleading advertising is concerned, 
the involvement literature suggests that those highly involved in processing an 
ad’s messages will be less likely to make inaccurate inferences than those less 
involved. 

Another aspect of motivation to process ad messages is a person’s attitude 
toward the sponsored product. A person motivated to support a product in 
advance of the ad is more likely to view that ad’s messages in the most favorable 
light, i.e. to make the inferences the ad invites. In this way people bring their 
cognitions into line with each other to avoid the conflicted feelings that cognitive 


dissonance would engender (Festinger, 1957). A positive attitude toward a 


product (Harris, et al., 1977, 1980; Monaco & Kaiser, 1983) or interest in that 
product (Harris, et al., 1981) have been shown to increase the likelihood of being 
misled by an ad. Conversely, a predisposition against a product would motivate 
one to process ad messages on behalf of that product more critically (or to ignore 
it altogether). 

A person could also be cognitively equipped to process advertising carefully 
enough to resist misleading appeals. The likelihood of making inferences and the 
type of inferences made will be influenced by a person’s knowledge, perhaps in 
general, but certainly of the product area. Bartlett (1932) and Kintsch and van 
Dijk (1975) showed that people construct different inferences from the same 
material consistent with differences in the things they knew about the world. 
Hoyer, et al. (1984) showed that those with higher levels of education will make 


fewer misleading inferences than those with lower levels. 


Vulnerability in the Political Context 


People are vulnerable to being misled by communication in general. The 


average consumer is neither motivated nor equipped to avoid being vulnerable to 


misleading product advertising, but certain factors may enhance or diminish that 
vulnerability. How do these insights apply to the voter and political 
communication? The product, context and substance in politics are quite different 
from those in commercial marketing. Decisions about a political leader will not be 
as casual as those regarding a deodorant; ads for that leader may be processed 
more carefully. The information voters could use to be more discriminating ad 


processors may be readily available from (a) the news media and (b) opposing 
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candidates in politics. Neither is nearly so true for commercial ads. Generalizing 
from commercial work regarding the "average" capacity of political ads to mislead 
is also tricky because there is very little work on negative ads, which are 
comparatively rare in the commercial sphere. Yet negative or "attack" ads are 
standard components to any major political campaign. 

Beyond the misleading impact of advertising on average, 
generalizing from commercial to political spots about the factors which may 
account for varying susceptibility to being misled is problematic. Relatively few 
studies of any kind have been done even on commercial ads. Fewer still have 
examined televised ads, the dominant medium in political campaign 
communication. Of those factors which have been isolated, certain questions 
remain, such as how consumers who have no attitude valence either way will 
respond to ads. Does being undecided about a product make one more or less 
likely to be misled? This is particularly important in the political context where 
candidates representing either of two major parties must compete for voters who 
have no partisan allegiance. This suggests a final limitation on our ability to 
transfer findings from the commercial to the political realm. How voters think 
about politics, what they know and how they feel are likely so different from 


thoughts, knowledge and feelings about commercial products that the factors 


which mitigate misleading ads will be different. Certain factors will be unique to 


politics, ineffective for anything other than political advertising. 
Withal, it seems clear that, like the typical consumer, the average voter is 
neither motivated nor equipped to resist misleading political advertising. Apathy 


about politics is quite high (Neuman, 1986). Most people don’t feel politics is 
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terribly relevant to their daily lives. Attention to political messages is 
concomitantly casual, i.e. involvement is low, suggesting in line with Petty and 
Cacioppo that most voters will not process ad messages carefully enough to resist 
misleading implications. The fact that many political ads are televised also limits 
the impact of motivation. The inherently passive nature of the television 
processing experience enhances the medium’s usefulness for misleading the many 
voters/viewers who are not very involved in politics, who are more likely to rely on 
information cues peripheral to any advertisement’s content, such as swelling 


music, stark visuals or a surrogate speaker’s charismatic face as they react to an 


ad’s message. * Such voters are more likely to be persuaded by such cues 


because they have comparatively less drive. to carefully process the ad’s message; 
thus they react mainly to "the highlights." 

Jamieson (1992) has noted that while deceptive campaign communication 
is as old as the republic, television’s multi-modal character makes it a uniquely 
effective vehicle for communicating deceptive claims. Television is, in a sense, 
more "natural" to us than other media. Its information is, as Jamieson puts it, 
"more easily comprehended.” (p. 50) We can retrieve meaning from televised 
communication quite readily, as compared to the cognitively more demanding 
media of print or radio. But there’s a trap. A central tendency is for information 
processors to assume that pieces of information communicated via different 


channels, but at the same time or in the same space, are consistent with one 
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Jamieson (1992), p. 53. 
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another. ° Televised communication can take particular advantage of this 


tendency precisely because it is multi-channel--visual, aural and verbal. We are 
not educated consumers of television. We are not trained to "decode" it, to 
break down its communication into constituent elements and examine them all for 
internal coherence and external validity. In fact, as already discussed, we are 
trained from day one to do precisely the opposite. Any inconsistencies or 
undefined relationships between communicated elements are smoothed out or 
filled in automatically in line with other cues and the overa!l communication 
context. "We tend,” Jamieson (1992) writes, "to amalgamate all the information 
we have availabie--what we see, what we hear, what we read--into one coherent 
message.” (p. 62) 

Motivation to process political messages carefully is further limited by the 
affective character of much communication. The impact of affect on information 
processing is still not well understood, but many agree with Zajonc (1980) that 
affective reactions to perceived objects or people are "primary", "inescapable" and 
"tend to be irrevocable.” He concludes that "discrimination among stimuli" 
including "perceptual defense and vigilance” are "entirely under the influence of 
affective factors” (p. 172). While we may not wish to go this far, to the extent 
people respond affectively to aspects of an advertisement, their critically 
evaluative responses are impaired (Jepson and Chaiken, 1990; Ottati and Wyer, 
1990; Also see Isen, 1989 for a review of affect’s impact on memory and other 


processing). Political advertising appeals are laden with affective "hooks" to 


5 Cooper (1982), applying this idea to written communication, 


labels it the "text coherence convention" (p. 123). 
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capture viewer attention and influence subsequent processing (See Kern, 1989 for 


a discussion of the place of affect in the political consulting calculus). Here too 
television exerts a special influence. Televised messages are typically issued in 
ways that demand our attention and appeal to our emotions, with high volume 
audio, active editing, music and, above all, powerful visuals. 

The evocative power of television’s visual grammar 

couples with its use of music to invite strong 

emotional reactions to what is seen in ads. Because 

our judgment of information is influenced by the 

emotional reactions we experiences as we process it, 

these cues can shade and shape our response to a 

candidate...° 

Particularly important in regard to affect are political symbols, which 
condense in emotional packages the vaguely ominous or hope-inspiring presence 
of politics. Symbols constitute the "pictures in our heads” (Lippmann, 1965, p. 3) 
of that presence, focusing and personalizing it. In that capacity, political symbols 
both absorb and evoke the mass public’s anxieties and anticipations. The 
emotional character of political symbols is likely to make them powerful vehicles 
for misleading appeals. To the extent symbols can evoke emotional reactions, 
they hold the potential for blunting our capacity for critical, evaluative thinking. 
Nor, finally, is the typical political consumer well-equipped to process 

misleading ads. Voters are likely to be misled because most lack the information 
resources that would prompt questions about an ad’s message. The typical 


voter’s dearth of political knowledge is well-chronicled (See Neuman, 1986 for a 


comprehensive review and discussion). Voters who do not know much about 


6 Jamieson, 1992, p. 50. 


politics are less likely to recognize when an ad fails to refer explicitly to some 


piece of information upon which an invited inference turns. Without that 
information, they fill in the "blank" with the interpretation that best fits with the 
scenario the ad has created, via mood-inducing music, attractive visuals, word- 
choice, editing, argument structure and many other factors. They would be led by 
the overall thrust of the ad and the design of that particular piece of information to 
perceive the ad as having made a more extensive--and inaccurate--claim. Whether 
they would ultimately be deceived by the claim, i.e. believe it, is another question, 
but they would have taken the critical first cognitive step toward deception by 
piecing together a claim from pieces of information which are not necessarily 
linked in anything other than space or time. 

Of course any candidate’s challenger or the news media could alert voters 
to an invited inference, thereby short-circuiting the attempt to mislead. But the 
impact of either the opposing campaign or news media responding to an ad is 
likely to be minimal. A challenger’s accusations are likely to be dismissed as 
partisan, if they are attended to at all. The news media’s impact is limited by 
several factors. The visual images often so central to political ad appeals are 
difficult to analyze. Consistent, careful analysis of any kind has primarily been 
limited to races at higher electoral levels. Even if the news media do evaluate 
campaign messages Critically, a number of barriers stand between that evaluation 
and the voter, who may not (a) be exposed to the evaluation, (b) process it, (c) 
remember it, or (d) care. A more fundamental barrier is the voter’s primary and 
repeated exposure to the campaign message, which may overwhelm the 


secondary and one-time exposure to the news media evaluation. 
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mitigating the voter's vulnerability 

In assessing people’s responses to potentially misleading ads, we can 
anticipate finding that most people will be misled. Still, if motivation and 
cognitive resources can mitigate advertising’s misleading impact, we can also 
anticipate finding that how people measure up on several factors, in the political 
context, will distinguish those more and less likely to be misled. 

Within the political realm, one variable that should influence motivation, 
and thus critical processing of an ad’s messages, is partisanship. It should 
operate much as a consumer’s attitude toward a product or sponsor. Those 
people positively predisposed toward a candidate will be more likely to make the 
inferences that candidate’s advertising invites. They will process the ad wanting 
to support the candidate’s communication goals. Thus they will more readily go 


along with the context and cues in an ad. Those negatively predisposed should be 


more critical. They should be much more likely to examine an ad’s messages 


looking for inconsistencies or flawed logic. One study, of positive audio ads for 
Presidential candidates Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, found that partisans did 
perceive more implied claims than opponents (Monaco & Kaiser, 1983). A critical 
question yet unanswered is how those people in the middle will respond. If one 
neither favors nor opposes a candidate, how will that person process the 
candidate’s advertising? Such a person should be less misled than a candidate’s 
partisan, but more so than that same candidate’s opponent. An independent will 
lack the motivation to root out deficiencies in the ad, but will presumably be 
objective enough to avoid being caught up in the ad’s peripheral cues. In the "real 


world" an independent may be as resistant to being misled as the hypothetical 
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candidate’s opponent, because he or she would be more likely to process any ad 


that an opponent might simply ignore altogether. Caught in the middle, undecided, 
the independent would be inclined to attend to the ad messages of both sides, 
listening with neither rancor nor sympathy. In the current study, where all 
subjects attend to all advertisements, this potential advantage for an independent 
is diminished. 

Involvement is possibly the most consistently established mitigator of 
cognitive processing of all kinds. But it has been examined primarily in terms of 
its impact on judgment and evaluation, that is on later stages of processing. Its 
impact on perception and integration of information at the very earliest stages of 
processing has not been determined. If involvement operates in the same way at 
the point that people encode political advertising messages, then those who are 
more involved in the encoding task will be less likely to be misled. In particular, 
those who possess an inherently high need to think about and process information 
thoroughly should be less misled than those who possess little need to think and 
process. 

A final factor relates to the cognitive resources a person possesses. 
Knowledge, both its nature and degree, has been shown to influence cognitive 
processing in general and inference generation in particular (Bartlett, 1932; 
Hoyer, et al., 1984; Kintsch and van Dijk, 1975). In the political sphere, then, we 
should expect that political knowledge will influence susceptibility to being misled. 
Those with higher levels of political knowledge, fuller awareness of current events 
including campaign activity and an understanding of the political system, should 


be less misled by ad claims than those with a dearth of such knowledge. 
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The Current Study 

This research explores the impact of potentially misleading political 
advertising on the likelihood that an ad processor will construct inaccurate 
inferences, i.e. perceive that an ad is making a claim which is not being asserted, 
and which is inaccurate. In all, this study gathers evidence on the capacity of 
potentially misleading political advertising to mislead. 

The study design is quasi-experimental. It employs a variation on the 
"Salient Belief Technique” first advocated by Armstrong and Russ (1975) and 
used in other commercial marketing studies (Armstrong, Kendall & Russ, 1975; 
Armstrong, Gurol & Russ, 1979). This technique requires identifying claims that 
"relevant consumers" perceive an ad is making, determining externally which 
claims are false (inconsistent with product performance), then measuring the 
perceptions, beliefs and saliences of a representative sample of consumers 
exposed to the ad. For this study, | have selected a set of ads that have been 
alleged to be misleading by journalists and communications scholars who did fact- 
checking research and deconstructed ad messages. | used claims these sources 
argue the ads are attempting to lead the viewer to infer. My "sample of 


consumers" was gathered by soliciting subjects with public advertisements 


inviting them to participate in a study of advertising and offering $10 


compensation. All subjects watched the same set of televised spot (30-second) 
advertisements for actual! candidates in races that had already taken place. After 
viewing each ad, subjects were presented with a series of statements of the form, 
"This ad is saying that..." followed by a claim related to material in the ad. 


Subjects indicated the extent to which they agreed with each statement using a 
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five-point scale where one is "Agree", five "Disagree" and the midpoint is "Not 


Sure." Responses on this scale were converted during analysis so that the poles 
were reversed (1 =Disagree, 5=Agree). This makes data presentation more 
readily intuitive, i.e. a higher statement rating signifies being more misled, a lower 
rating less misled. 

Claims presented to subjects were of three types. "Suggested" claims are 
those inaccurate and allegedly implied claims identified by journalists and scholars. 
"Present" claims are those explicitly made by the ad and "Absent" claims are 
those not communicated by the ads, i.e. not asserted, logically implied or 
suggested. For each ad, one claim is "Suggested", two "Present" and three 
"Absent." Why these claim types and in these proportions? Were | to find that a 
significant percentage of subjects recalled that the suggested claim was made by 
a given ad, that would in itself be important. If, for instance, the mean rating of 
such a claim were 4.5, this would constitute a solid step towards confirmation of 
this study’s expectations. But any such finding needs to be put in context. 
Responses to the "Present" and, especially, "Absent" claim types provide a 
standard against which to assess responses to the "Suggested" claims. Explicit 
claims provide a baseline; subjects should rate these very near or at the "Agree" 
end of the scale on a consistent basis. The more revealing comparison is between 
the "Suggested" and "Absent" types. Subjects may "read into" ads all manner of 
arguments that are not present. Ad creators will argue that they cannot be held 
responsible for subject miscomprehension, that people see things in ads that 
simply are not there. The "Absent" claims are included to test such an argument. 


Each "Absent" claim was selected to (a) fit cleanly into its category, yet (b) echo 
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each ad’s actual arguments and tone closely enough that it could plausibly have 
been made by the ad. Three claims are used, to only one "Suggested" claim, to 
maximize subjects’ opportunity to "make a mistake."’ If the ad creators are 
correct, subjects will attach as high a rating to some or all of the "Absent" claims 
as to the "Suggested" claim for each ad. | expect ratings for "Absent" claims to 
be significantly lower than those for "Suggested" claims. Thus we have the first 
two study hypotheses: 

H1: the mean rating for "Suggested" claims will be absolutely high, 
on a five point scale. 

H2: the mean rating for "Suggested" claims will not be significantly 
different from "Present" claims, but will be significantly higher than that 
for "Absent" claims. 

Both before and after completing the ad-related tasks, subjects responded 
to a series of questions designed to operationalize the three factors which have 
been hypothesized to account for varying susceptibility to misleading advertising. 
The simplest and most stable measure of subject predisposition toward a 


sponsored candidate is partisanship. Subjects were asked to indicate whether 


they identified with one party or another and if so how strongly. These measures 


were consolidated into a seven-point partisanship scale where one represented 
strong Republican, seven strong Democrat and four independent. In keeping with 


the preceding theoretical discussion, two hypotheses follow (in all subsequent 


7 For one spot, on behalf of Jesse Helms in his 1990 race 


against Harvey Gantt to retain his U.S. Senate seat from North 
Carolina, one claim was mis-categorized as "Absent" and had to be 
dropped from analyses, leaving two "Absent" claims for that ad. 
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hypotheses, "more misled" or "less misled" refers to the mean rating assigned to 


the ad claims). 

H3: subjects of the same party as the candidate sponsored by an 

ad will be significantly more misled than those subjects of 
the opposing party. 

H4: subjects who are independent in partisan terms will be 

significantly less misled than subjects of the same party 
as a sponsored candidate, but somewhat more misled than 
partisan opponents. 

After completing all ad-related tasks, subjects responded to a Need for 
Cognition scale. This scale, designed by Cacioppo and Petty (1982), measures 
the tendency, originally described by Cohen, Stotland and Wolfe (1955), of people 
to engage in and enjoy thinking. It is well-validated and has been used extensively 
in consumer marketing studies of how people process and respond to arguments 
in advertising and other mass mediated communications (See Bearden, Netemeyer 
and Mobley (1992) for further background and specification of the scale). | 
employed the abbreviated, 18-item version of this scale as a way to capture 
subject cognitive involvement. A fifth hypothesis follows: 

H5: subjects low in need for cognition will be significantly 

more misled than subjects high in need for cognition. 

A final series of questions were designed to operationalize political 

knowledge. Subjects were presented with a set of seven names of U.S. political 


figures--all contemporary--and instructed to identify which political office each 
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person currently held or had held in the past. ®° Subjects were scored on a 
political knowledge index according to the number of figures correctly identified. 
The study’s final hypothesis: 


H6: subjects low in political knowledge will be significantly 
more misled than subjects high in political knowledge. 


subjects and materials 

The study sessions tock place on the George Mason University campus in 
Fairfax, Virginia. In an effort to avoid the typical undergraduate sample, subjects 
were recruited from the area using ads placed in a local newspaper, a university 
staff publication, and campus electronic mail. Fifty-four subjects responded; all 
but one completed all tasks. 

The sample was well balanced. Twenty-eight females and twenty-five 
males participated, with a quarter of the sample (n= 13) being non-white, 
including six African-Americans. Formal education levels ranged from high school 
only (n=4) to Ph.D. (n=2); a majority of subjects were in the midst of or had 
completed a bachelor’s degree (n=36). Incomes ranged from less than $10,000 
to over $80,000. Fifteen subjects were students, a mix of undergraduate and 
graduate; other subjects included homemakers, accountants, a chemist, clerical 


staff and a welder. 


* The figures were selected to represent a partisan range, both 
sexes, different offices and varying levels of mass media coverage. 
The list: Sandra O’Connor, William Barr, Nancy Pelosi, William 
Weld, Warren Christopher, Byron White, William Sessions. 
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Distributions on the independent variables of partisanship, need for 


cognition and political knowledge were also satisfactory. Twenty-one subjects 


were Democrats, twenty Republicans, and eleven independents. The mean Need 
for Cognition, with possible scores ranging from -36 to +36, was 16.11, 
standard deviation 9.81. The minimum score recorded was -9, the maximum 35. 
For data analysis, the sample was split into three sections: "low" (mean =5), 
"moderate" (mean = 16.6) and “high” (mean= 26.7). Political knowledge scores 
were skewed to the low end: a plurality of the sample (n = 24) correctly identified 
one or none of the seven political figures. Still, nineteen percent (n= 10) of the 
sample correctly identified a majority of the figures. The sample was split "low" 
(1-2 correct, n=24), "moderate" (2-3 correct, n=19) and “high” (4 or more 
correct, n=10). 

Subjects viewed a total of six ads. This set included one ad used as a 
practice run on the task, in an effort to minimize order effects. ° Thus, most of 
the findings that follow are based on subject responses to five different 
advertisements. Two were drawn from the 1988 Presidential race, one each from 
candidates Bush and Dukakis. The Bush ad attacked the Massachusetts furlough 
program, showing an apparently endless stream of convicts passing in and out of 
prison through a revolving door, from captivity back to the commonwealth. At 
one point in the ad, the narrator speaks of first-degree murderers escaping from 
the program. This is followed immediately by a caption reading "268 escaped." 


Jamieson (1992), pointing out this juxtaposition of ad elements says it conveys 


* This manipulation was successful. Correlation between ad 


order and statement rating was -.03, p=.61. 
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the unspoken claim that hundreds of murderers escaped from the furlough 
program when, in fact, only four escaped (p. 18). The statement containing the 
"Suggested" claim to which subjects responded following this ad read: "This ad is 


saying that a large number of murderers escaped from the furlough program." 


The Dukakis ad, also analyzed by Jamieson, attacked Bush’s social security record 


as Vice-President. The statement that Bush voted to cut $20 billion dollars in 
benefits was accompanied (indeed the entire ad was dominated by) the visual 
image of a social security card being chomped into oblivion by invisible teeth. The 
invited inference, according to Jamieson, is that Bush acted to cut the social 
security fund substantially (1992, p. 51), when the vote referred to was to hold 
the line on cost of living adjustments. Bush voted, in other words, to keep social 
security benefits from increasing, not to cut them from existing levels. The 
disappearing social security card, as potent and affectively influential a political 
symbol as there is, says something very different. Thus one of the statements 
subjects responded to: "This ad is saying that George Bush acted to reduce social 
security benefits.” 

Two ads came from the Senate level. An ad on behalf of Jesse Helms in 
his 1990 race against Harvey Gantt challenged Gantt’s statements regarding the 
use of abortion to select a child’s sex. It included a piece of tape of Gantt saying 
the words, "whether for sex selection or for whatever reason.” This bit of tape 
was played, rewound (complete with squealing tape sounds and the image of 
Gantt’s face jumping and shifting in reverse), then played again, rewound once 
more, and played a third time. The repeated use of this slice of Gantt’s full 


response to a reporter’s question conveys the unspoken claim that, as the 
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Greensboro’s News and Record’s analysis puts it, Gantt "is advocating something 


most voters in public opinion surveys say they oppose." '° Following the Helms 
ad, the "Suggested" claim subjects responded to read "This ad is saying that 
Harvey Gantt approves of using abortion to select a child’s sex." 

An ad on behalf of Pete Wilson (R) in his race against Diane Feinstein 
responds to a Feinstein ad challenging his Senate voting record. At one point in 
the ad the narrator says, "Wilson’s attendance is a solid 92%". This is 
accompanied by a supposed Congressional Quarterly magazine cover reading 
"Wilson’s Attendance Record: 92%". The ad, quoting an apparently high figure 
and backing it with a published source, attempts to lead viewers to the conclusion 
that Wilson has an exceptional voting record. Omitted from the ad is the fact that 
Wilson’ record, 92% during 1989, was third-worst in the Senate (Source: Los 
Angeles Times, October 20, 1990: A26). Subjects in this study responded to this 
statement: "This ad is saying that Pete Wilson has one of the Senate’s best 
attendance records." 

The final ad was from a 1991 special election for a congressional seat in 
the 7th district of Virginia. Republican George Allen ran an ad assailing Kay ~ 
Slaughter’s position on the Gulf war. At the ad’s onset, footage of a protest rally 


in front of the capitol is run, and a banner reading "Victory to Iraq, Defeat U.S." is 


10 Gantt’s full response: "I don’t have a position with regard 


to whether or not or why people make the decision to have an 
abortion. That is really left to the woman. I mean her reasons, 
her motivations are her decision, not Harvey Gantt’s or Jesse 
Helms’ or anybody else. Whether it’s sex selection or for whatever 
reason. I just don’t think I ought to be involved in that at all." 
Source: Greensboro News & Record, Friday, September 21, 1990, page 
C4. 
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held in tight focus, then pulled back from as an unflattering (according to 
Slaughter) photo of Slaughter is inserted at left. Following that the narrator says 
"Kay Slaughter opposed President Bush and joined anti-war protestors” while a 
newspaper article excerpt appears at right giving the date of a rally Slaughter 
joined. The problem is, as a Fox network news affiliate reported, that the rally 
pictured is not the rally Slaughter attended. The ad, Jamieson (1992) concludes, 
suggests that Slaughter advocated Iraq’s victory in its war with the U.S. (p. 59). 
Thus the claim to which subjects responded: "This ad is saying that Kay Slaughter 


demonstrated against the U.S. during our war with Iraq." 


Results 

The data were subjected to several types of analyses. First, mean ratings 
of all statements from all claim types (Suggested, etc.) were generated in order to 
evaluate whether differences between the types were as hypothesized. Statement 
ratings for all claim types were then categorized into three levels according to 
whether subjects indicated a statement had been made (responses in the 4 to 5 
range), not made (1-2) or they were unsure. Chi-square analysis was performed on 
responses in the first two categories. This provides a simpler, clearer picture of 
the data than the means tests. These analyses bear on H1 and H2. 


Subsequent analyses were performed only on responses to the 


"Suggested" claims and bear on hypotheses three through six. Means were 


generated again for each level of the subject-specific independent variables: 
partisanship, need for cognition and political knowledge. Though no hypotheses 


addressed demographic factors, means were also generated for several measures. 
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One of these, gender, provided some of the study’s strongest results. The 


direction and magnitude of these means will provide preliminary feedback on the 
study’s hypotheses. That feedback will be confirmed or disconfirmed via 
estimation of a categorical model using analysis of variance. The dependent 
variable was "Suggested" statement rating; this was a repeated measure 
combining responses to all five ads into one dependent factor. In addition to the 
hypothesized independent variables of partisanship, need for cognition, and 
political knowledge, the model included gender and ad, to account for any 
differences intrinsic to the individual advertisements. 

The claim type manipulation was quite successful. On the converted scale, 
where one response means the claim was recalled as having been made by the ad 
and a five means it was recalled as not being made, the mean response for 
Suggested claims was 4.08 (s.d. = 1.43; s.e.=.06). The mean response for those 
claims explicitly made by the ads was barely higher at 4.13 (s.d.=1.39, 
s.e.=.09). Regarding the critical comparison between Suggested and Absent 
claims, the mean response to the latter was 2.13 (s.d.=1.45, s.e.=.05), a 
substantially lower rating for those claims. 

Tables 1 and 2 present another picture of these data. All "Not Sure” 
responses have been deleted to provide a clearer sense of how responses to the 
claim types compared. Statistics provided in Table 1 show that there was no 
significant difference in subject responses to Present and Suggested claims. Both 


were recalled as having been made at absolutely high rates, in 82% of all cases 
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TABLE 1 


RATING OF PRESENT VS SUGGESTED CLAIMS 


Rate Claim Type 


Frequency 
Percent 


PRESENT |SUGGESTED | Total 


616 
82.02 


CHI - SQUARE 

LIKELIHOOD RATIO CHI-SQUARE 
CONTINUITY ADJ. CHI-SQUARE 

MANTEL-HAENSZEL CHI-SQUARE 


EFFECTIVE SAMPLE SIZE = 751 


Row Pct | 
Col Pct 
MADE | 406 210 
54.06 27.96 
65.91 34.09 
81.69 82.68 | 
NOT | 91 44 135 
MADE 12.12 5.86 17.98 
67.41 32.59 
18.31 37.32 
Total 497 254 751 
66.18 33.82 100.00 
STATISTIC DF VALUE PROB 
1 6.111 0.739 
1 0.054 0.816 : 
1 0.222 0.739 


TABLE 2 


RATING OF ABSENT VS SUGGESTED CLAIMS 


Rate Claim Type 


Frequency 
Percent 
Row Pct 
Col Pct |SUGGESTED | Total 


366 
41.03 


CHI - SQUARE 254.556 
LIKELIHOOD RATIO CHI-SQUARE 263.801 
CONTINUITY ADJ. CHI-SQUARE 252.155 
MANTEL-HAENSZEL CHI-SQUARE 254.270 


EFFECTIVE SAMPLE SIZE = 892 


MADE 156 | 210 | 
| 17.49 23.54 | 
42.62 57.38 | 
| 24.45 82.68 
NOT 482 44 526 
MADE 54.04 4.93 58.97 
91.63 8.37 
75.55 47.32 
Total 638 254 892 
71.52 28.48 100.00 
STATISTIC DF VALUE PROB 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


for Present claims and 83% for Suggested claims. Table 2 confirms that subject 
responses to Absent and Suggested claims were significantly different. In just over 
24% of cases subjects recalled that an Absent claim was made; the Suggested claim 
response proportion is more than three times as large. This helps put to rest the 
argument that subjects perceive in advertisements claims that are not at all present. 
Altogether, these results provide strong confirmation of hypotheses 1 and 2. 

Mean ratings generated for each of the independent variables provide mixed 
and interesting results. As shown in Table 3, subjects who opposed a sponsored 
candidate in partisan terms were less misled than subjects who supported that 
candidate. But apparently most helpful of all, if one is interested in resisting 
potentially misleading advertising, is to remain open-minded, to avoid partisan 
allegiances altogether. Intriguingly, an analogous pattern emerges with respect to 
political knowledge. As hypothesized, those low in knowledge are more likely to be 
misled than those high in knowledge; but subjects possessing a moderate amount of 
political knowledge have the lowest mean rating of all. 

Need for cognition violates this incipient pattern, to some degree. Again, as 


hypothesized, those high in need for cognition appear to be less susceptible to 


becoming misled than those low in need for cognition. But in this case those in the 


middle are most susceptible of all groups. Finally, | have included the means for men 
and women, because this demographic measure, distinct of all other such measures, 
clearly distinguished subjects in terms of their ratings of suggested false claims. To 
wit, women were much less likely to construct the misleading inferences invited by 
the ads than were men. 

The raw means generated from the data support, in most instances, the 
hypothesized direction of relationships between the independent and dependent 


variables. Explanations for the apparent impact of gender will be addressed shortly. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN RATING OF SUGGESTED FALSE CLAIMS FOR 
ALL INDEPENDENT VARIABLES, PLUS GENDER 


VARIABLE 


Partisan Match 
independent 55 
oppose 105 
support 105 


Political Knowledge 
low 120 
moderate 95 
high 50 


Need for Cognition 
low 85 
moderate 95 
high 85 


Gender 
female 
male 


es N MEAN STD DEV STD ERROR 
| 3.82 1.49 0.20 
4.09 1.51 0.15 
4.33 1.19 0.12 
4.23 1422 0.11 
4.00 4.52 0.16 
4.12 1.55 0.22 
4.16 1.36 0.15 
4.22 1.27 0.13 
3.99 1.55 0.17 
ona 
125 4.38 1.23 0.11 


First, however, the apparent impact of these variables must be verified by estimating 
a model using analysis of variance. The hypothesized variables and gender were 
included as independent variables; the dependent measure was rating assigned to the 
Suggested claims for each ad. A variable "Advertisement" was also included to 
estimate the impact of intrinsic variations between the ads. The results are provided 
in Table 4. 

Table 4 supplies the clearest picture of the impact the several independent 
variables exert on subject susceptibility to being misled. Controlling for variation 


between the ads (F=6.64, p=.0001), partisanship, political knowledge and gender 


all have statistically distinguishable effects on a subject’s construction of misleading 


inferences. Partisanship and gender are solid main effects, while knowledge interacts 
with gender. The patterns of these effects are depicted graphically in figures |, Il and 
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TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: Rating of Suggested False Claim 


SOURCE SUM _ OF SQUARES MEAN SQUARE F_ VALUE PR > F 
MODEL 305 .97287528 2 .63769720 1.88 0.0001 
ERROR 207 .66486057 1.40314095 

CORRECTED TOTAL 513 .63773S85 


R-SQUARE ROOT MSE RATE MEAN 
0.595698 28.6932 1.18454251 4.12830189 


SOURCE TYPE SS PR > F 


Subject (PM*PK*NC*GN) 
Advertisement (AD) 
PK*AD 

NC*AD 

PM*AD 

GN*AD 

PM* PK*AD 

PM*GN*AD 

PK*GN*AD 


Ww 


.96317110 
24258686 
. 86397009 
- 64959186 
. 18932477 
- 74690800 
.59619156 
- 84003584 
.49079915 


.0090 
-0001 
-1610 
- 2666 
.1109 
-5011 
-3981 
.4208 


=) 
PROP 


TESTS OF HYPOTHESES USING THE TYPE III MS FOR Subject (PM*PK*NC*GN) AS AN ERROR TERM 


SOURCE TYPE III SS F_ VALUE 
Partisan Match .12413683 
Political Knowledge .03057489 

Need for Cognition .14111259 

Gender .96381995 

PM* PK .63863214 

PM*GN . 82257907 

PK*GN -53067447 


R>F 
.0359 
-1029 
-1444 
.0016 
-2019 
.2208 
.0335 


o 
Of} 


NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS IN DATA SET = 265 
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Discussion 

This study was designed as a first step toward answering two questions. 
First, are political ads capable of misleading viewers? The findings herein strongly 
support an affirmative response. It is important to re-emphasize that | have not 
attempted to measure deception. Atno time are subjects asked whether they believe 
the inferences they construct from the ads. It is, however, equally important to 
emphasize how significant a first step that construction represents. For deception 
to occur, a claim must be perceived. That is, claims must be constructed by 
integrating disparate pieces of information that, with some scrutiny, do not 
necessarily prove to be logically or consistently related. These information shards 
are also often presented via different channels. So, two people view the 1988 Bush 
revolving door spot. Afterwards, one says, "That ad said a lot of murderers escaped 


from the furlough program. Pretty scary, huh?" The other responds, "It didn’t say 


that at all. It pointed out that a lot of prisoners escaped, but it didn’t say anything 


about how many were murderers." The first person has taken the essential first step 
toward being deceived while the other is not vulnerable in that way. 

Which brings us to the second question of what factors will enhance or 
diminish any one person’s potential for being misled. 1! hypothesized, based on 
findings from commercial advertising and research in cognitive information 
processing, that whether a person tended to oppose or support a sponsored 
candidate, their motivation to process information, and how much they knew about 
politics would influence a person’s likelihood of constructing misleading inferences. 


In the end, a person’s "need to know" appears to exert no significant influence at all. 
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This result is a bit puzzling, as the scale utilized has been well-validated. !t may not 


work as well in the political realm. It is also possible that subject responses were 
unreliable. The scale is quite demanding and was administered after subjects had 
viewed and responded to all of the advertisements. Fatigue could have influenced 
the internal validity of responses. 

Partisanship’s impact appears strong and as hypothesized, with a twist. A 
person who opposes a candidate is less vulnerable to being deceived than someone 
who supports that candidate. However, those with no partisan allegiance are least 
vulnerable of all. How to explain? The suspicions of partisan opponents that alert 
them to slipped logic or missing information could be balanced to some degree by 
their anticipation of a negative claim by the candidate they dislike. That is, they may 
approach an ad presuming that it will advance claims designed to denigrate someone 
the subject favors. They will be looking for the ad to say something nasty, thus 
rendering themselves more likely to construct the claim they presume the ad will 
make. It will be interesting in future work to assess responses to positive spots, 
which may not be so automatically suspected. If this reasoning applies, it could help 
explain why those without the proverbial ax to grind tend to leave themselves in a 
less vulnerable position. They remain open-minded enough to perceive the ads 
clearly, without filling in the blanks to satisfy either their enmity or sympathy. 

Political knowledge evidently operates quite differently for males as for 
females. Female subjects were substantially less knowledgeable about politics than 
male subjects (respective means of 1.5 and 2.92 on the seven-point scale). But they 
apparently make significantly better use of that knowledge when they possess it. As 


Figure Ill shows, male responses to the Suggested claims were not influenced to a 
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great degree by their level of political knowledge. And at all levels they were more 
likely to construct misleading inferences than women. But the sharp slope of the line 
for women shows that, while women were less likely overall to construct inferences 
than men, the gap between men and women widens sharply as knowledge level 
increases. Differences between men and women at low levels of knowledge were 
relatively small; at higher levels, those differences were increasingly dramatic. 

The explanation for the observed interaction relates to that for the final, and 
striking, finding: the significant main effect for gender differences in constructing 
misleading inferences. Since all the ads viewed were on behalf of male candidates, 
it is not possible to dismiss the argument that the main effect occurs because the 
sexes react differently to male and female candidates’ implied arguments. Some 


relevant, if quite tangential, evidence from this study comes from responses to the 


Wilson ad, which was run against a female candidate and actually dealt with charges 


she had made in a previous advertisement. If the observed gender pattern is 
significantly weakened or even reversed for that ad, it might hint at support for the 
candidate-gender notion. This does not happen: the difference between females and 
males is in the same direction and quite strong (respective means of 3.29 and 3.84). 
The candidate gender explanation is cast further into doubt by responses to the other 
claim types. Female and male subjects did not differ significantly in their responses 
to Absent or Present claims (Mean differences of .12 and .16, compared to .47 for 
Suggested claims). Men and women appear to react differently to the process of 
constructing an inference from political advertising information. This finding is 


consistent with the Meyers-Levy selectivity hy »othesis (1989). Designed to integrate 


disparate findings from a variety of research or :nformation processing, the selectivity 
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hypothesis argues that males typically do not process information thoroughly or 


comprehensively. They are more likely than females to rely on heuristic aids, 
"typically ones that involve the use of single cues or cues that convergently imply a 
single inference” (Meyers-Levy, 1989, p. 220). Females are more likely to process 
information comprehensively; the tradeoff is that more complete processing is 
typically less efficient. In this study, the selectivity hypothesis would predict just 
what was observed: that women would be less likely to jump to the inferences 
invited by the advertising than men. The observed interactive effect further suggests 
that political knowledge enhances the inherent female-male difference. This finally 
implies that heuristic habits influence processing more strongly than information. 
Males, habitually relying on cues to process more efficiently, derive little or no benefit 
from increased political knowledge; females, already more thorough processors, 
expand their advantage when they add political knowledge. 

Overall, the findings from this study are quite encouraging, especially the 
convergence of the unanticipated gender effect with other research. But certain 
obvious cautions are in order. This is one study with a limited number of subjects. 
The area of inquiry is essentially unexplored, which means any attempts to explore 
it are largely untested. And the study’s external validity must, as with any quasi- 
experimental design, be considered. For example, the study gave subjects ample 
opportunity to process information carefully if they were predisposed to do so, as the 
selectivity hypothesis argues is true for women; the "real world" of the campaign, 
may not provide that opportunity. Research during an ongoing campaign--ideally with 
more subjects and more advertising--informed by the experience of this project would 


be an important next step. 
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ABSTRACT 


The regime concept was sparked by the legacy of the pluralist 
theory of power as developed by Robert Dahl in the 1960s. Theorists 
of international relations in the 1970s, such as Stephen Krasner 
and Robert Keohane, confronted conceptually similar problems, but 
dropped the discredited pluralist theory and developed a new 
"regime" theory. This newer theory has been taken back to the study 
of urban politics by Stephen Elkin and Clarence Stone, indicating 
that other analogies to the study of international relations might 
be useful to the study of urban politics and also to separate 
public policy areas. 


Such parallels are evident in Paul E. Peterson's city limits 
theory, in which the internal politics of the city are constrained 
by systemic factors, a basic question in international relations. 
Peter Katzenstein's theory of corporatism is one response to the 
question of systemic constraint upon internal politics, and similar 
ideas can be applied to urban politics. We also describe other 
concepts from regime theory which might be usefully applied both to 
the study of urban politics and to specific public policy arenas; 
these are the ideas of counter-regime, dominant principle, cycles 
in regimes and in federalism, alliance formation, and local social 
movements. 
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Our argument is that political science has become too 
fragmented a discipline. If a somewhat greater number of political 
scientists could be aware of parallel theoretical formulations in 
our disciplines' specialties, research could advance more quickly 
in a significant number of instances. We hope to demonstrate this 
idea in discussing the use of the regime concept in the study of 
urban politics and policy. Since we are both outsiders to the urban 
studies field, our argument's development is perhaps limited, and 
this paper is meant to stimulate discussion, leading to a more 
advanced formulation. 

As Gabriel Almond implies (1988), twenty years ago there was a 
greater communication among political scientists working in the 
American domestic politics area, including foreign policy 
specialists. The ascendant leader of the field twenty years ago was 
Theodore Lowi, who dealt simultaneously with public policy studies, 
urban politics, community power studies, public law, regulatory 
administration, foreign policy-making, the Presidency, interest 
groups, and political parties in his work (Lowi, 1969). While this 
might have been an extraordinary individual, it is true that the 
majority of the discipline was able to follow his work, and to 
profit from the challenge it offered (Roettger, 1978). While some 
specialists in urban politics may have regarded Lowi with a certain 
exasperation, nevertheless his observations about redrawing city 
boundaries, the role of local bureaucracies, islands of power and 


subgovernments, cooptation of social movements and so forth were 


stimulating and could be understood by everyone. Today, there is no 
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comparable individual to Lowi in crossing such a breadth of 
subdisciplinary study and having such a wide audience. 

But Paul E. Peterson and Clarence N. Stone have at least 
partially fulfilled the role of writing about urban politics, and 
linking this to a broader perspective in the discipline (Peterson, 
1981; Stone 1980, 1989). In particular it is fascinating to see the 


public finance literature (particularly Tiebout) applied in City 


Limits to the circumscription of a city's policy choices. Stephen 


Elkin (1987) and Stone (1989) of course challenge this formulation 
by arguing that cities frequently establish distinctive political 
"regimes," which greatly modify urban politics and policies from 
some baseline determined by the need to reduce taxation and 
egalitarian expenditures due to competition among cities. To the 
outsider to the urban field, it is fascinating that urbanists have 
reconstructed the argument in international relations theory 
between realists, who see systemic determination of domestic 
policy, and theorists who argue that internal factors within a 
state have a great impact on its behavior in international 
relations (Waltz, 1964; Krasner, 1985; Keohane, 1986). Since the 
international relations field has debated systemic determination 
versus domestic policy inputs, would this discussion have something 
to offer the urban policy debate between "city limits" and regime 
theory? 

While we address this below, first let us note some links in 
political science theorizing, one of those points that would have 


been more apparent twenty years ago than today. Essentially, a line 
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of argument was developed by Dahl for community power studies 
(1961); it was taken up and developed by Keohane and Krasner for 
international relations theory and styled "regime theory" (Keohane, 
1984; Krasner 1985a). Then this regime theory was brought back to 
urban studies by Elkin (1987), developed by Stone (1989), while 
this conceptualization is also likely to be applied to public 
policy studies (Alexander, 1989; McFarland and Yarnold, 1993). 

In the field of community power studies, Dahl of course put 
forth the idea that power should be ascertained through assembling 
case studies of decision-making in several “issue areas" of great 
importance to the political system. Accordingly, Dahl studied 
education, urban renewal, and political party nominations in New 
Haven. In addition, overlaid on the issue areas, urban politics was 
characterized by long-lasting historical patterns--the three being 
rule by Federalist aristocrats, immigrant machine politicians, 
being replaced by technically skilled administrators. Specific 
mayoral administrations usually combined a dominant historical 
pattern with a temporarily successful political coalition in the 
city. This resembles what became known as a "regime" in 
international relations and in the Elkin-Stone formulation. But we 
can't say that "Dahl said it all," because the formulation of Who 


Governs? was limited by the emphasis on Mayor Lee and other 


politicians as individual political entrepreneurs assembling 


political resources, expended in pursuit of political strategies, 
a line of thought tending more to rational actor analysis, than to 


regime theory. (Krasner, 1984). 


The most important limitation to Dahl's theory of pluralism and 
study of cities is the "two faces of power" critique (Bachrach and 
Baratz, 1962). According to these critics, Dahl's empirical case 


study method of power was all right, as far as it went, but it 


missed the second face of power, control over the political agenda. 


The critics argued that Dahl studied issues on the political 
agenda, but neglected to study that aspect of political power which 
kept other issues off the political agenda. Dahl and his associates 
were never able to deal with this criticism in a manner 
satisfactory to political scientists (See Polsby, 1980). 

Around 1970, international relations theorists found themselves 
confronting some questions analogous to those which had confronted 
Dahl and his associates. In the domestic politics field, such 
writers as C. Wright Mills (national politics) and Floyd Hunter 
(local politics) argued that politics was controlled by a single 
ruling elite (Mills, 1956; Hunter, 1953). Similarly, around 1970 
there was an upsurge of left-oriented, sometimes neo-Marxist 
criticism that the U.S. was an imperialist super-power, a sort of 
worldwide ruling elite, except for the Leninist bloc. The response 
in both cases was the same: let us take some important issue areas, 
make case studies of the decision-making, and see who rules. Dahl 
and his associates then did such a study of New Haven, using 
methods which were imitated by others (Polsby, 1980). Similarly, 
students of international relations turned more attention to 
systematic case studies of decision-making in international 


relations, conceived more specifically as a congery of issue areas, 


as Dahl conceived the city. 

At this point international relations theorists had to deal 
with the two faces of power critique, the basic criticism of Dahl's 
method of studying power through empirical case studies. This is 
how regime theory was developed. Regime theory was an attempt to 
deal with the second face of power, the agenda setting face, by 
postulating that values, behavioral norms, rules, and "principles" 
(beliefs about social causality) were to be given a place in a case 
study rather equal to the study of winning or losing on the 
contended issues (Krasner, 1985a, 1-21). Values, norms, rules, and 
principled were seen as "embedded" in the institutions and behavior 
of some issue area of international politics, such as international 
trade negotiations, for example (Ruggie,1982). Such agenda-setting 
factors usually are tied to particular national interests, in that 
developed, Western states preferred to advocate a liberal regime 
for international trade, while many poor, third world countries 
preferred to advocate an anti-liberal regime of protection for less 
developed economies (Krasner, 1985b). Politics and political power 
in such international-relations regime analysis is to be analyzed, 
then, not only in terms of winning or losing on the issues, but in 
terms of the nature of the issue-area regime, and which nations 
this regime apparently benefitted. 

Regime analysis gives a different perspective from Dahl's power 


analysis, because one can argue that a third world country might in 


general win some trade issue, and hence have power according to 


Dahl. But if the overall liberal trade regime was not beneficial to 
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the poor country, it still remains an overall loser in the power 
equation, even though winning on some issues on the political 
agenda. A regime theorist would argue that on Dahl's major issue 
area, urban renewal, while the mayor was in apparent control in 
terms of winning on the first face of power, one should give equal 


attention to the values, norms, and principles of the urban renewal 


regime. This would point out the importance of assuming the 


preeminence of downtown political development and of tearing down 
poor quality low-income housing, making losers out of some low 
income blacks (Dahl, 1961, 115-140). 

This line of thought is reflected in Stephen D. Krasner's 
standard definition of "regimes" for international relations 
theory. “Regimes can be defined as sets of implicit or explicit 
principles, norms, rules, and decision-making procedures around 
which actors' expectations converge in a given area of 
international relations. Principles are beliefs of fact, causation, 
and rectitude. Norms are standards of behavior defined in terms of 
rights and obligations. Rules are specific prescriptions or 
proscriptions for action. Decision-making procedures are prevailing 
practices for making and implementing collective choice." (Krasner, 
1985a, 2). 

Regime theory in international relations then became a tool 
to analyze the issue areas of international politics. If some 
argued that an imperialistic U.S.A. exercised hegemonic control 
over .international trade issues, for instance, one might then 


analyze the question in terms of a liberal trade regime, including 
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GATT and other negotiating institutions, and the norms and values 
of a liberal regime (Krasner, 1985b). Using regime analysis, one 
might argue that while the U.S.A. had great power in many issue 
areas of international relations, it was not some kind of "power 
elite" dominating everything. Yet one is not then forced to make 
the vapid conclusion that there is pluralism in international 
relations, simply because decision-making is somewhat 
decentralized, with the two former super-powers forced to negotiate 
with other nations in the international arena. With the terminology 
of regime theory, one can find a certain degree of dispersal of 
power, but yet cite the existence of various regimes in different 
policy areas, with some of these regimes favoring great power 
interests. Along these lines, regimes include not only the obvious 
and important one of international trade, but numerous specific 
areas of interaction, such as telecommunications, types of 
environmental agreements, seabed mining rights, the governance of 
Antarctica, World Bank funding decisions, and so forth (Keohane, 
1984). 

Consequently, regime theory in international relations became 
a kind of post-Dahl, post-pluralist analysis, which avoided the 
vocabulary of pluralism, by 1975 rejected by so many political 


scientists. But regime theory was an improvement over Dahl in that 


it had the virtue of building in the second face of power, agenda 


setting practices, into the very foundation of its analysis. Stated 
in this way, it is clear that one could take regime theory back out 


of international relations and apply it to urban politics, or to 
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specific issue areas of public policy, at the national or the city 


level. This is implied by Stephen Elkin's book City and Regime in 


the American Republic (1987). 


Internal Differentiation versus Structural Determinism 

Elkin argues that American cities are governed by political 
regimes characterized by a joining of doctrines of popular 
sovereignty (voting, constitutional rights, and so forth) with the 
concern to rule in "the commercial public interest." (1987) This 
is analogous to stating, for instance, that international trade 
Since 1945 is characterized by a liberal political regime, in that 
Elkin is referring to a set of values, norms, principles, and rules 
as basic to generalizing about the governance of the American city. 
It is also analogous because Elkin argues that urban regimes favor 
commercial interests, even if one does not observe very frequent 
consultation between the government and business leadership of some 
city. It is more a matter of a dominant majority (including almost 
everyone with a governmental position) believing that a popularly 
elected urban government should serve the general interest of 
commerce, and proceeding to act accordingly. The idea of a 
commercial regime is not simply obvious, however, because one can 
identify alternative regimes in American politics, such as city 
governments stressing egalitarian policies (1992), or the desire of 
neighborhood activists that city government emphasize neighborhood 
life, rather than downtown commerce. We are not aware, however, of 


any discussion by Elkin of the relationship of his urban regime 
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theory to international relations regime theory. 

Elkin clearly does not consider the proper study of urban 
politics to be only a study of ideas and values, any more than 
international relations writers believe this. The cultural aspects 
of the regime concept are to be closely linked to the study of 
political actors and their coalitions, policies, elections, and so 
forth. Accordingly, we can see that Clarence Stone's influential 


study of urban politics Regime Politics: Governing Atlanta, 1946- 


1988 fills in the political content of Elkin's urban commercial 
regime. Stone gives us a convincing explanation for Atlanta's 
politics as dominated by a coalition of cooperating city government 
leaders and downtown business owners, seeking to promote the 
prosperity of the downtown commercial district. This "governing 
coalition" maintained its basic form even though the political 
participants changed from overwhelmingly white to predominately 
black. Stone shows that this governing coalition prefers the 
downtown areas, even as compared to neighborhoods of prosperous 
citizens, as well as neighborhoods of poor blacks. Stone does not, 
however, give a lot of emphasis to the normative and cultural 
aspects to the regime, although he does show the importance of 
internal norms within the governing coalition in regard to division 
of benefits and to maintaining a favorable public image. But it 
would be interesting to know, for instance, whether the Atlanta 


Constitution tended to discredit regime opponents though negative 


symbolization (Wolliver, 1993, for examples in small cities). 


It seems that we can speak of an Elkin-Stone regime theory for 
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the study of American cities, which seems to be a common practice 
among students of urban politics, at least judging from panels at 
political science meetings. Such panelists often criticize 


Peterson's city-limits model, in comparison to "regime theory," 


citing Stone as its preeminent practitioner in urban politics. (See 


Stone, 1989, 3-12.) While the Elkin-Stone commercial regime model 
does impose considerable closure as to what we might expect in 
American city politics, the introduction of the concept of regime 
opens a possibility to finding a greater degree of internal 
differentiation among city governments than is implied by the city- 
limits theory, or even the commercial regime theory. Unless one 
restricts the discussion to the opposition of these two ideas, 
scholars with a different idea of city government will sometimes 
take the path of adopting the concept of urban regime, while 
insisting that they see other possibilities than the Elkin-Stone 
regime. 

Still the opposition of the city-limits model to the urban 
regime model makes a lot of sense. Peterson of course argues that 
cities in a federal system have inherently conflicting interests; 
they must compete with one another for scarce capital in the form 
of investment in industrial and other facilities which will 
increase a city's tax base. If a city raises taxes too high, scarce 
capital will leave the city, taking with it jobs and tax payments. 
Therefore, city governments are severely constrained in their 
expenditures, and in particular seek to avoid expensive, 


egalitarian policies, even though recently elected progressive 
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politicians may initially prefer higher city expenditures. To 
Peterson, economic development policy and taxes are the most 
Significant areas in city government, and since cities are 
systemically constrained in these areas, political behavior in 
these areas turns out to be pretty much the same from city to city. 
In City Limits, regime characteristics such as norms, values, 
beliefs, and decision-making rules need not be studied to 
understand the systemically constrained behavior in basic policy 
areas, although Peterson does not take this position in his 
comparison of the politics of four cities (Peterson, Rabe, and 
Wong, 1986). 

Consequently, we see that the issue of systemic constraint 
versus internal differentiation applies to the behavior of a number 
of different types of political units: the state in international 
relations, and the city, the state government, or a particular 
policy area in the context of the overall system of federalism. As 
with the nation-state, different areas of city politics might be 
systemically constrained, be explained as resulting from internal 
factors without much systemic influence, or as resulting from a 
mixture of systemic and internal factors in which both play an 


important role. Peterson points out that the geographical 


distribution of urban-policy benefits is likely to be internally 


determined, for instance (Peterson, 1981, 150). In a different 
study (Peterson, Rabe, and Wong, 1986), Peterson and his co-authors 
found that federal and urban public administrators had collaborated 


to control the implementation of Title I grants (federal grants to 
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schools in poor neighborhoods). In this significant area of urban 
policy, policy was determined by joint action of the two levels of 
government. 


From this discussion, we see that in characterizing urban 


politics in terms of regimes, certain choices are necessary. First, 


normally one is most concerned with theoretical assertions such as 
Stone's, that the basic governing structure, controlling the most 
important policies, has some continuing political and normative 
quality that is characterized as a regime. Or, we might identify 
some cluster of issues or activities as basic to the city, and find 
that there is no regime, no significant continuity of governing 
structure. But both international relations theorists and urban 
theorists generally follow Dahl's lead in dividing up political 
action into various issue areas, and refusing to characterize the 
politics of such issue areas without some empirical references. In 
some cases, there might not be a consensus on whether control of 
certain issues is so basic as to constitute a "regime." If ina 
city that is 50% black, one coalition controlled local civil rights 
policy (say a city council majority), while another coalition 
controlled downtown development, would we agree that downtown 
development constitutes a regime for the city as a whole? It might 
be plausibly argued that civil rights policy is as important as 
downtown development, and ultimate judgment about’ relative 
importance could be largely subjective. 

Both Peterson and Stone, therefore, are making a judgment that 


control over taxation and economic development is basic to city 
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politics. Peterson admits that other issue areas are often 
controlled by various coalitions, usually not systemically 
determined, but he does not regard these as important as 
development, at least in his work City Limits. An urban regime 
theorist, on the other hand, may very well admit that both basic 
issues and peripheral issues are somewhat systemically constrained, 
but yet there is enough internal differentiation to insure the 
possibility of a regime, if we can say that there is one! One might 
take the position, for instance, that there is only partial 
systemic constraint in several different issue areas, but that 
coalitions are various among these areas, and that none of the 
coalitions or issue areas is so basic as to constitute a regime. 
Some cities might be characterized by the old-fashioned model of an 
incoherent pluralism of ad_ hoc coalitions, one of the alternative 
models proposed by Dahl (1961) and Polsby (1963). 

If we carry the analogy to international relations theory 
further, we see that the City Limits constraint model should be 
compared to Peter Katzenstein's theory of corporatism in Small 
States in World Markets (1985). This book argues that the 
macroeconomic policies of seven European states (Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands) have been 
strongly constrained by the realities of the international system 


of trade, and that this economic constraint has produced 


corporatist decision making, in which leaders of political, 


business, and labor hierarchies jointly negotiate macroeconomic 


decisions. The theory of corporatism is relevant to this 
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discussion, because it admits both the realities of systemic 


constraint and of internal differentiation. Small states in world 
markets may adopt a similar decision-making pattern, but they don't 
all do the same thing. Corporatism may be biased in the direction 
of business or towards socialism. The different corporatist nations 
in somewhat different ways develop an economic niche for their 
economy in competition with the much larger economies. Denmark 
invests in agricultural exports, Switzerland in watches and in 
international banking, Norway in oil, and so forth. 

The City Limits model puts forth a strong argument that 
egalitarian policies initiated by cities are severely constrained 
by systemic competition for economic development. (The empirical 
limits of this point are illustrated by a report that the city of 
New York spends $500 million annually in benefits for the homeless. 


New York Times, July 6, 1993.) But the analogy of corporatism 


indicates other significant and interesting questions that are not 
addressed by Peterson. It's not as if hundreds of cities are 
engaged in some joint auction, engaged in competition to bid down 
tax rates. In fact, while constrained by systemic competition, 
cities (like small states) are pursuing economic development by 
finding an economic niche, a comparative advantage, which is 
pursued through development of initial resources, and evolves as 
competitors tacitly acknowledge one another's economic "turf." One 
basic conclusion to city-limits theory is an analysis of how cities 
select their particular economic niches, and a further analysis of 


what such niche selection implies for a city's politics and policy- 
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making. A city pursuing the niche of developing a gambling and 
entertainment complex may raise taxes to increase police services 
and build roads and airports, expecting to recoup the expenditures 
through taxation of gambling. A city pursuing the location of high- 
tech research, such as small biotechnology firms, may not minimize 
taxes, but feel free to spend to develop professional-class 
amenities, such as excellent schools, and park development to 
provide opportunities for healthful exercise. Such a city may 
pursue zoning policies which will prevent the construction of lower 
middle class housing, which while increasing the tax base in the 
short run, might bring into the city limits residents not desired 
by scientific and technical workers. Do such niches actually exist? 
What are their main types among the American cities? What do they 
mean in terms of politics and policy-making? Could we thus speak of 
different regimes within the city-limits systemic constraints? (See 
Wong, 1990). These questions, made obvious through a comparison to 
standard works in international relations, seem to be important 
implications of Peterson's model. 

The system constraint model is obviously linked to the question 
of corporatism. European small states were led to adopt corporatist 
decision-making because adversarial groups saw a need to cooperate 
in light of such threats as fascism in the 1930's, communism in the 
1940's, and the relatively great resources commanded by the United 
States, France, and Great Britain. One might speak of these small 


states as suffering from endemic stress in international trade and 


in national security. Similarly, as American cities have generally 
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suffered increasing fiscal stress in the last decade or two, one 


might assume that the adoption of corporatist decision making, or 


at least major movements towards regimes of inclusive cooperation, 
would be one of the major trends in current urban politics. A trend 
towards municipal corporatism, or at least cooperative pluralisn, 
might seem likely as corporatist writers have argued that the 
fragmented, decentralized model of pluralism, popularized by 
writers such as Dahl, Truman, and Polsby, is not more "natural" or 
basic that the corporatist model, subjects of centuries of 
discourse (Truman, 1951; Dahl, 1961; Polsby, 1963; Schmitter, 1974; 
Katzenstein, 1985; Clarke, 1986; Ferman, 1990; McFarland 1993). 

Other points from international and comparative theory of 
corporatism seem relevant to the study of cities. For instance, 
Japan and France are governed by cooperative coalitions among 
business leaders, elected politicians, and powerful bureaucrats, 
but such cooperation is referred to as "statism," not corporatism 
Normally, corporatism requires that a national labor federation be 
part of the basic consulting body (Katzenstein, 1985). This reminds 
us of Stone's description of Atlanta as governed by a coalition of 
business, elected politicians, and administrators, with labor 
officials and civil rights leaders not included. Cooperation in 
Atlanta is not corporatist. 

If we are especially interested in the hypothesis that fiscal 
stress produces corporatism in cities, then we must distinguish 
between the Atlanta model, and one in which a third, powerful 


group, less oriented to market values, is a basic part of the 
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cooperative decision-making process. Such a third group might be a 
central federation of labor, a coordinating body of African- 
American or Hispanic-American leaders, or a federation of 
environmentalist lobbies. (In contrast to Europe, environmental 
lobbyists in America are roughly as influential as labor leaders.) 
In American cities, theoretically one might have a corporatism of 
as many as five consultants. 

If there is a trend to corporatism in the cities, as we would 
expect from city-limits theory, then in some cases corporatist 
regimes might be established. Such regimes would go beyond a 
simple, temporary, mutual consultation process, and would embed 
such a process in norms, values, beliefs, and rules about the 
virtues of the consultation process. Local or urban corporatist 
regimes would be distinguished from the pattern of bargaining among 
interest groups in Washington, in which lobbyists operate as hired 
agents, not constrained to loyalty to some community of residence. 
Such an interaction among lobbyists, based on contracts and 
exchange relationships, is particularly resistant to corporatist 
group patterns, especially as American interest groups are not 
organized in inclusive, hierarchical national federations (Heinz, 
et al, 1993; McFarland, 1993; Schmitter, 1974). Corporatism is more 


likely to appear in cities under fiscal stress than in national 


policy areas, because adversarial factions in city politics mostly 


live in the same community, or at least feel some loyalty to the 
common welfare of their urban community, and thus have some 


incentive to cooperate in the face of enduring conflicts of 
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interest. At any rate, analogies to international relations theory 


imply that questions such as these are basic to the study of urban 
politics and policy in America today. 
Urban Regimes: Commentary 

(1) Devising typologies of urban regimes is an obvious task; we 
suspect this has been done, at least informally. Distinctions are 
made among regimes based on political machines, African- 
American/progressive (Harold Washington), general progressive 
(Santa Monica, Burlington, Vt., Berkeley), the Elkin-Stone 
commercial regime, and so forth (Ferman & Grimshaw, 1992; Miranda, 
Rosdil, and Yeh, 1992). A commercial regime might have various 
subtypes, as indicated above, or other economic regimes might be 
posited, such as the "growth regime" (Logan and Molotch, 1987). 
Some regimes may be based on policy about group identity, such as 
rule by African-Americans or Hispanic-Americans, and such regimes 
are likely to have an interesting relationship with business. The 
traditional machine as described by Merton (1957) was a combination 
of a commercial regime, and an identity regime, whose exchange 
norms had the effect of socializing immigrants into American 
society. Another type of regime may base its norms, values, and 
principles on some ideology about the long-run good of the 
community. Such regimes might include environmentalism, Progressive 
reform of 1900-1917 with its ideas about political reform and 
scientific public administration, and good-government' reform 
movements of other eras (Wiebe, 1967). The traditional model of 


private-regarding versus public-regarding political values was, in 
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this terminology, based on the contrast between the regime of the 
political machine and the community-oriented values of Progressive 
reformers (Banfield and Wilson, 1965). 

(2) A regime may be said to have a dominant principle 
(Alexander, 1989; McFarland and Yarnold, 1993). For the purposes of 
economical presentation and enhanced explanation, writers in the 
regime theory vein sometimes select a specific pattern of beliefs 
and norms central to the regime, more central than a list of all of 
the beliefs, norms, values, and rules which might be identified. 
For instance, in the policy area of the implementation of American 
asylum policy during 1980-88, the dominant principle was that 
refugees from Communist countries and other opponents of the U.S. 
were to be favored over refugees from governments defined as 
friendly to the U.S. The dominant principle was reflected in that 
practically all refugees from Cuba and the Soviet Union were given 
asylum, but practically none from Haiti, Guatemala, or El Salvador 
got asylum (Yarnold, 1990). The dominant principle in a liberal 
international trade regime is the theory of comparative advantage 
and the free market. The dominant principle in the international 
regime to govern Antarctica is that no state is allowed to claim 
territory in that continent, or the internationalization of land 
there. The dominant principle in the domestic policy regimes of 


peanut and tobacco growing is that production is limited to those 


holding permits granted about 50 years ago. The dominant principle 


in the Atlanta governing regime is to enhance the economic 


interests of the downtown business district. In the traditional 
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urban political machine, the dominant principle is the exchange 


relationship among the machine's supporters and those elected to 
political office by the organization. 

Regimes are based in coalitions which behave according to 
certain norms, values, and beliefs. The regime coalition is 
weakened if these ideas lose their legitimacy and/or empirical 
validity. If the regime's dominant principle is thus undermined, 
the regime may be expected to change rapidly. For instance, with 
the end of the Cold War, American asylum policy changed rapidly and 
nonincrementally to admit fewer refugees from the former Soviet 
Union, and more from Central America (McFarland and Yarnold, 1993). 
The rapidly spreading belief in deregulation undermined regulatory 
regimes, bringing rapid policy change (Derthick and Quirk, 1985). 
In terms of urban politics, a downtown business regime would be 
undermined in the case of a small city if major shopping centers 
opened outside the city limits, rendering the downtown business 
district no longer a significant commercial force. The patronage 
political organization was undermined by the growth of the federal 
welfare system, a more efficient source of benefits to the poor and 
needy, and by the increasing socialization of voters into norms of 
individualistic political choice, as opposed to choice limited by 
traditional loyalties. 

(3) It is useful to speak of a counter-regime, a possible 
substitute regime that is opposed to the dominant principle of some 
regime (McFarland and Yarnold, 1993). A counter-regime to the Cold 


War principle in asylum policy would be the granting of asylum 
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according to abstract criteria (likelihood of death or imprisonment 
if returned) without giving weight to the foreign policies of the 
home country (Yarnold, 1990). A counter-regime in the peanut and 
tobacco growing areas would be a return to the free market. A 
counter-regime to the liberal regime in international trade would 
be one giving special protection to the economies of third-world 
nations (Krasner, 1985b). Progressive reformers set up counter- 
regimes to the political machine in states such as California, 
Oregon, and Washington. A counter-regime in Atlanta would be 
governance by an egalitarian regime, favoring more spending in the 
neighborhoods (including white areas) and increasing spending for 
the needs of the poor. 

In regime theory, one may find cycles from regime to counter- 
regime. Then a core of the analysis is to determine how these 


cycles operate. This is most clear in public policy analysis, in 


which many policy regimes seem to have cycles between rule by 


subgovernment (interest group, executive agency, congressional 
subcommittee acting in coalition) to intervention by reform forces, 
acting in "the public interest" to limit control by "the iron 
triangle" (McFarland, 1990). In international relations, there have 
been historical cycles between regimes of autarchic international 
trade (e.g. the Depression era) and liberal trade (after 1945). 
This observation is helpful for the study of city politics. 
There are classes of cities which, until recently, would swing back 
and forth between patronage regimes and reform regimes. In ‘the 


current era, one type of city might cycle between progressive- 
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egalitarian regimes, often led by black mayors, to downtown- 
business regimes, operating more closely to Peterson's city-limits 
theory. This observation helps us to deal with questions of urban 
politics, such as: was Harold Washington's unprecedented regime 
really a "regime," if it lasted for only 5 1/2 years? According to 
the theory here, Washington's regime was a counter-regime to the 
normally prevalent downtown-business regime, which was more of a 
city-limits type, emphasizing the construction of massive public 
works (Ferman & Grimshaw, 1990). While not existing in the last 
five years, the counter-regime could be a latent political force, 
existing as an understanding of what coalition might overturn the 
Daley administration in a mayoral election, and what policies might 
follow such a victory. The significance of this latent counter- 
regime is a question which can be discussed empirically. For 
instance, the Harold Washington electoral coalition included almost 
all of the black vote, combined with a majority of the white gentry 
vote, and a majority of the Hispanic vote. One can then analyze the 


possibility of some other candidate organizing such a coalition to 


bring back the counter-regime; one such person was Carol Moseley 


Braun, who was enthusiastically backed by a coalition of feminists, 
black voters, and the Daley led city government in her exit from 
Chicago politics to the U.S. Senate. If a regime is based on a 
coherent coalition, and if it possesses some dominant principle, it 
need not hold power for long to be an element in the analysis of 
urban politics, in the same sense that the Kerensky regime held 


power for only a few months, but is important for the understanding 


of Russian history. 

(4) Peterson's emphasis on system constraint shows that 
federalism need be considered in the analysis of urban regimes. It 
is generally admitted that the Reagan-Bush administrations have 
acted to shift expenditures from the federal to the local level, 
particularly in the areas of welfare, education, and housing 
Peterson advocates federalizing welfare payments to prevent beggar- 
thy-neighbor competition among states and cities. (1981, 210-222). 
Others might advocate federalizing medicaid expenses. If such 
policies were adopted, we would see a cycle of expense shifting 
from the federal government to city governments, and back to the 
federal level, an observation basic to any study of urban politics 
and policies. 

Another unit-in-the-system concern is the mixed federal-city 
policy areas, in which both city and national bureaucracies have 
significant input. Education and housing policies apparently have 
this mixed character (Peterson, Rabe, and Wong, 1986). Is this the 
case for many more policy areas? And if so, do these mixed policy 
areas aggregate in some cities to types of regimes? In other words, 
it is conceivable that an urban regime is defined by relations with 
the federal government. 

(5) An area of comparison with international relations theory 
is alliance formation. Cities organize together in the urban 


lobbies, the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the League of Cities. 


Given the system constraint models of city behavior, or the mixed 


system-internal model, alliance formation among cities is a first 
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question for the study of urban politics. Should not alliances of 
cities be as powerful as the most powerful of lobbies having a wide 
scope of interests, such as the American Association of Retired 
Persons? Apparently this is not the case, but if not, why not? 
Might city alliances assume such a role in the future? 
The importance of the study of city alliances is demonstrated 


by Ester Fuchs' work, Mayors and Money (1992), which argues that a 


chief difference between Chicago and New York is that the city of 


Chicago traditionally has had great influence in the state 
legislature through the mayor's control of a large bloc of machine 
legislators. This research demonstrates that one city's influence 
in state government, or the influence of alliances of many cities 
in state or federal government is basic to the understanding of 
urban policy, and might serve as a leading element in 
differentiating urban regimes. City alliance formation might be the 
main variable in hypothetical patterns of shifting of expenditures 
back to the federal government. Fuchs, however, hypothesizes that 
the conventional belief in the necessity of an urban fiscal crisis 
has exercised a hegemonic control on the nation's mayors, who 
consequently have not aggressively advanced some other definition 
of the fiscal situation of America's cities (Fuchs, 1992, 288). 
(6) Another relationship between system and unit is quite 
different. International movements, such as nationalism, Leninisn, 
religious fundamentalism, and human rights doctrines affect the 
course of politics of individual nations. But of course the linkage 


is even closer between social movements within a particular 
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national system, and their expression within the individual city. 
Internationally, events, doctrines, and leaders serve as models for 
imitators within individual countries. The same point holds for 
individual cities in which national social movements prescribe 
patterns of behavior to be imitated by local citizens. For 
instance, the national civil rights movement provided models for 
action for a local social movement in the city of Milwaukee to 
protest police brutality (Wolliver, 1993). 

National social movements can precipitate local social 
movements, even if there is no direct organizing. Such local social 
movements have the potential to change the city regime, or 
establish a new one, or establish a pattern of regime and counter- 
regime in cycles. Such social movements are often opposed to the 
norms of commercial urban regimes, such as downtown business 
regimes, for as movements, they tend to stress the role of identity 
(blacks, Hispanics) or some conception of community interest as in 
environmentalism or the Progressive reformers (Miranda, Rosdil, 
and Yeh, 1992). On the other hand, commercial regimes may strive to 
discredit local social movements (Wolliver, 1993), or as in the 
case of the Atlanta regime, may adapt by coopting new elements into 
the governing structure, which, however, functions according to the 
same norms as formerly. The study of social movements is not well 


incorporated into our study of the functioning of American 


political institutions, so that it is not unusual that a secondary 


question, such as the relationship of national to local social 


movements, has not been systematically incorporated into the urban 
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politics literature. Nevertheless, this question is a fundamental 
one for the study of the city, as the analogy to international 
relations studies demonstrates. 


Conclusion 


This paper demonstrates that the regime concept was sparked by 


the legacy of the pluralist theory of power of the 1960s, as 


international relations theorists sought to deal with conceptually 


similar problems. Consequently, it is no surprise that regime 
theory can be taken back out of international relations theory and 
applied to analogous problems in the domestic politics fields of 
public policy studies and urban politics. This is one perspective 
on the intellectual background of the work of Elkin and Stone. In 
addition, Peterson's City Limits presents theoretical issues 
analogous to the systemic determination versus’ internal 
differentiation issue in the study of international relations. 
Katzenstein's version of corporatist theory is a resolution of this 
level of analysis problem to describe the behavior of some small 
states in the international system, and urban politics theory may 
develop a similar solution. Regime theory's use of the concepts of 
counter-regime, dominant principle, cycles in regimes and in 
federalism, and ideas about alliance formation and social movements 
may be of interest to scholars of urban politics. Finally, our 
paper indicates that communications gaps among subdisciplines of 
political science has slowed down the progress of research and 


theory. 


We would like to acknowledge helpful advice from Barbara Ferman and 


Glenn Fong, who are not responsible for our own interpretations. 
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Despite the virtual disappearance of race and civil rights 
issues during the 1992 campaign, these issues continue to smolder 
beneath the surface of American society. Repeatedly they emerge 
in tumultuous fashion, as variously reflected in the 1992 Los 
Angeles riots and in the confirmation battles of Clarence Thomas 
as associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, Lani 
Guinier as assistant attorney general for civil rights, and 
Sheldon Hackney to head the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties. 

Both sides of the ideological divide have their share of 


constructive and divisive commentators. Racial polemics continue 
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to proliferate in published works, with a plethora of new books 
on race published in the last year alone. On the right, Jared 
Taylor's Paved With Good Intentions’ usefully challenged conven- 
tional wisdom holding that many social maladies are attributable 
to racism; but in the process, he dramatically understated the 
continuing impact of racism in our society as well as other 
pervasive barriers to opportunity that prevent people from 


gaining control over their destinies. Meanwhile, Conti and 


Stetson profiled an emerging black conservative leadership in 


Challenging the Civil Rights Establishment,* which helped debunk 


the myth, promoted by Guinier and others on the far left,’ of 


the existence of an "authentic" black viewpoint. 

On the left, some have called liberal traditional wisdom 
into question. Cornel West's Race Matters‘ challenges racial 
orthodoxies of both left and right, though it persists in promot- 
ing the traditional liberal agenda of income redistribution and 
"large-scale public intervention to insure access to basic social 
goods." Mickey Kaus, conversely, argues in The End of Equality’ 
that efforts to redistribute wealth in order to foster income 
equality are hopeless, although he presses for increased attempts 
by government to induce societal integration. Meanwhile, Derrick 
Bell in Faces at the Bottom of the Well® and Andrew Hacker in 
Two Nations’ insist that racism is permanent and pervasive. 

These books demonstrate how little common ground exists among 
intellectuals on racial issues, and how much those issues contin- 


ue to command serious attention. 
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The racial chasm is nowhere more pronounced than on college 
campuses. Stories abound of seething racial hostility among 
whites, blacks, and other races; imposition of speech codes and 
dismissal of professors for politically incorrect views; destruc- 


tion of newspapers and the use of racial epithets. Far from 


bastions of free inquiry and friendly debate, today's college 


campuses often seem hostile places where some are taught they are 
victims and others oppressors, but all are taught (if they do not 
already believe it) that their color or ethnicity is a primary 
determinant of their identities and opportunities. 

The status quo is tragic in three distinct and important 
ways. First, the persistence of a racial divide demonstrates 
that the great promise of our nation's civil rights laws, whose 
unifying aspiration was to create a color-blind society, has not 
remotely been realized. I do not mean at all to disparage the 
tremendous progress we have achieved in opening the doors to 
millions of previously excluded Americans politics, education, 
employment, and other areas. Rather, the point is that if 
anything, the tendency of Americans to think of themselves and 
others in terms of race seems not to have much abated; and indeed 
in recent years, it appears to have grown even more pronounced. 

Second, the status quo is tragic since millions of Ameri- 
cans, a disproportionate number of them members of minority 
groups, still lack access to the most essential basic opportuni- 
ties necessary for citizenship and productive livelihoods. The 


situation remains so dire that National Urban League president 
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John E. Jacob described the state of black America in 1993 as 
"one of bleak despair."*® Perhaps the cost of race-conscious 
social policies would be tolerable if we could demonstrate 
tangible socioeconomic progress among society's least-fortunate 
members as a result, but if anything the converse is true. As 
William Julius Wilson conclusively demonstrated in The Truly 
Disadvantaged’ race-conscious policies have failed to deliver 
opportunities to those who most need them. 

Finally, the situation in which we find ourselves today is 
tragic precisely since the unrealized potential for progress is 
so great. Despite self-serving rhetoric from both ends of the 
political spectrum, significant consensus exists among white and 
black Americans on important issues and possible solutions. A 
recent survey of black Americans by the Joint Center for Politi- 
cal Studies found that blacks share with whites similar values, 
opinions, and aspirations. Like most whites, most blacks support 
strong law enforcement, a "back-to-basics" approach in education, 
and welfare reform that removes disincentives to work. The 
survey found overwhelming support among black Americans for 
"empowerment" efforts such as tenant management and ownership of 
public housing, and "vouchers" that would allow low-income 


parents to choose public and private schools for their chil- 


dren.’° These poll findings suggest substantial common ground 


exists among blacks and whites on possible solutions to problems 


that have divided them politically and economically. 


One of the most racially divisive and emotionally super- 


charged civil rights issues has been "affirmative action." As 
traditionally defined, affirmative action generally consists of 
race-conscious methods to redistribute opportunities in a way 
deemed equitable. This approach makes affirmative action a zero- 
sum game, since one person's gain means another's loss. 

As a consequence, affirmative action has become an important 
spoils system for some and a source of resentment to others. 
Positions on this issue have hardened to the point where opposi- 
tion to affirmative action has found its way into Republican 
party platforms, while civil rights establishment leaders have 
characterized support for affirmative action, in the words of 
John Jacob, as "the one constant that must be shared by anyone 
who presumes to hold a leadership position in the black communi- 

Yet unlikely as it may seem, affirmative action may hold the 
key to rebuilding the consensus on civil rights issues that 
animated the triumphs of the 1950s and '60s. Even many of those 
who are doctrinally wedded to "affirmative action" in its present 
form concede that new approaches must be tried. Likewise, many 
on the right are recognizing for the first time that the problems 
suffered by economically disadvantaged people urgently require 
solutions. 

Affirmative action, recast as race-neutral efforts designed 
to help disadvantaged individuals surmount barriers to opportuni- 


ty, would do much to fulfill our nation's commitment to equal 
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opportunity while moving beyond race-divisive policies that have 


dominated civil rights strategy in the past 25 years. With a 


goal of expanding the number of people who can compete for 


opportunities on an equal basis, we can avoid the backlash that 
comes from a system that redistributes opportunities along racial 
lines. And by targeting affirmative action to the truly disad- 
vantaged, we can assure that such efforts help those who most 


need. 


Affirmative Action: Past and Present 

Although I have used the term "recast" to describe the 
desired change in affirmative action, in reality it is a return 
to the original definition of affirmative action as the term was 
comprehended following enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The civil rights law created a level playing field in the 
legal context. But of course the real-world terrain upon which 
the law was grafted was anything but level. Even assuming the 
law could have immediately accomplished its objective and eradi- 
cated invidious discrimination -- which obviously it did not -- 
true equal opportunity could not exist immediately given the 
historical and social circumstances that existed at the time of 
the law's passage. Individuals who for years were victims of 
discrimination, who were systematically denied essential educa- 
tional opportunities, and who were shut out of the political 
process, could not be expected to compete on an equal basis, even 


on a newly levelled playing field. 


Hence the concept of affirmative action was developed. As 
initially conceived, affirmative action encompassed efforts to 
help individuals surmount past disadvantages in order to more 
effectively compete for the opportunities that were now, by law, 
open to them. To invoke a frequent illustration often used in 
the 1960s, one cannot expect a runner to compete on an equal 
basis in a race if the runner is crippled. The purpose of affir- 
mative action is to repair the runner's injury and allow him to 
take his rightful place at the starting gate. To use contempo- 
rary parlance, affirmative action originally was intended to 


increase human capital among people who were handicapped by past 


discrimination and its vestiges. 


Executive Order 11246, signed by President Lyndon Johnson in 
1965, embraced a non-racial approach to affirmative action, 
instructing federal contractors to "take affirmative action to 
ensure that all applicants are employed, and that employees are 
treated during employment, without regard to their race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin." Unfortunately, the race- 
neutral, human capital approach to affirmative action quickly 
gave way to a numbers game with the adoption of "goals and 
timetables" by the Department of Labor in the 1960s to measure 
affirmative action compliance.?” 

The resort to numbers-based affirmative action, which led to 
equality in appearance but not in fact, was abetted by the rapid 
development of the theory of "adverse impact" as a method of 


proving discrimination. The theory traces its origins to the 


United States Supreme Court's 1971 decision in Griggs v. Duke 
Power Co.** In Griggs, the Court unanimously invalidated a high 
school diploma requirement for entry-level jobs adopted by an 
employer that only recently had abandoned its formal policies of 
racial discrimination. The Court adopted the common-sense rule 
that in such circumstances, a plaintiff need not show the screen- 
ing device was adopted with discriminatory intent, but rather 
that its effect falls disproportionately upon minorities, where- 
upon the employer must present evidence that the challenged 


practice is related to job performance. In Griggs, the adoption 


of the high school diploma requirement clearly was a subterfuge 


for invidious discrimination, and its use was invalidated. 

Since Griggs, however, the scope of adverse impact theory 
has expanded dramatically, sweeping aside not only discriminatory 
employment devices, but objective standards and practices (such 
as tests) adopted by employers in order not to discriminate. 
Perversely, this has led employers to abandon objective standards 
in favor of subjective standards, which are often less job- 
related and more prone to discrimination. Moreover, the abandon- 
ment of nondiscriminatory objective standards (such as education 
requirements, test scores, criminal-free records, etc.) means 
that applicants need not hold out high standards for themselves. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1991 codified adverse impact theory 
and imposed on employers the burden of proving innocence once a 
purely statistical case of discrimination is established. 


(Ironically, plaintiffs in statistics-based discrimination cases 


. 


bear a much less difficult evidentiary burden than plaintiffs who 


show direct evidence of discriminatory intent.) Employers can 


create a "safe harbor" against costly adverse impact cases by 


establishing informal quota systems. 

Unfortunately, the provisions of the Civil Rights Act may 
exacerbate rather than cure the problems that fuel minority 
underrepresentation in higher education and the workforce. An 
example will illustrate the faulty logic underlying adverse 
impact, and it is a scenario replicated in virtually every major 
urban area. In Chicago, as in most large cities, the public 
schools are comprised overwhelmingly of black and Hispanic 
youngsters. The dropout rate is about 50 percent. Of the 
remainder, over half will graduate from schools that rank at the 
bottom one percent on performance tests nationwide. What this 
means is that when young black or Hispanic adults compete for 
jobs, they will perform abysmally, by any objective criterion, 
compared to their mostly-white suburban counterparts. If an 
employer hires the most qualified candidates, blacks and Hispan- 
ics will be hired at a much lower rate than whites. 

Under the adverse impact construct embodied in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991, this set of facts would create a presumption 
that the reason the employer hired disproportionately fewer 
minorities is discrimination. The employer must then prove the 
business necessity of its hiring criteria, under the new stan- 
dards created by the 1991 civil rights act which are as yet 


undefined. If the employer is found guilty, the current affirma- 
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tive action construct would result in the imposition of "goals 
and timetables." Alternatively, the employer might avoid litiga- 
tion by “voluntarily" adopting informal quotas. 

Either way, the result will be the same: less-qualified 
minority candidates will be hired over better-qualified candi- 
dates, which turns on its head the original intent of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. All this approach accomplishes is a redis- 
tribution of employment opportunities, provoking understandable 
resentment among those who are victimized by the discriminatory 


" remedy 


What will not happen is any solution in the causes 
of the underlying problem. 

The reason this is so is that the premise underlying current 
affirmative action dogma is flawed. Assuredly, discrimination 
remains a serious obstacle to opportunity. But just as minori- 
ties are disproportionately victimized by discrimination, so too 
are they Gisproportionately likely to experience abysmal educa- 
tional quality, high dropout rates, extreme poverty, single- 


parent families, welfare dependency, isolation from job opportu- 


nities, and crime. As William Julius Wilson observes, in ghetto 


neighborhoods, "the chances are overwhelming that children will 


seldom interact on a sustained basis with people who are em- 
ployed," and will be exposed instead to "joblessness, as a way of 

All of these factors inhibit the development of human 
capital and diminish the ability to compete on an equal basis. 


Numerical remedies do nothing to solve these severe deprivations. 
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As Wilson has demonstrated, race-specific programs "tend to 
benefit the relatively advanced segments of the designated 
groups," that is, "those with the greatest economic, social, and 
educational resources," while "ghetto underclass individuals are 


severely underrepresented among those who have actually benefited 


from such programs."*® 


Stated differently, current affirmative action policies with 
an emphasis on redistributing opportunities on the basis of race 
mean that serious societal problems are swept under the carpet of 
racial quotas. They operate cosmetically, at the surface-level, 
rather than substantively to remove barriers that prevent people 
from competing effectively for opportunities. As Wilson urges, 
what is needed is affirmative action "targeted to truly disadvan- 
taged individuals regardless of their race or ethnicity."”’ 

Wilson's point is well-taken. What proponents of current 
affirmative action policies fail to acknowledge is that race is 
never a perfect proxy for disadvantage. Race-based affirmative 
action is always both overinclusive (conferring benefits upon 
individuals who are not disadvantaged or victims of discrimina- 
tion) and underinclusive (not directing assistance to those who 
need it most). Trickle-down affirmative action, in which oppor- 
tunities are redistributed to relatively advantaged individuals 
in the name of the truly disadvantaged, obviously cannot redress 
the severe barriers to opportunity that confront our nation in 


the 1990s. 
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Toward a New Affirmative Action 

None of the foregoing discussion should be taken to suggest 
any diminution in efforts to eradicate invidious discrimination. 
Indeed, one of the salutary aspects of the 1991 civil rights 
bill, and a provision I strongly advocated,*® makes monetary 
damages available against employers who willfully discriminate. 
Monetary damages add to the arsenal of law enforcement weapons 
available to combat discrimination, which includes injunctions 
against discriminatory practices; make-whole relief (hiring or 
promotion of discrimination victims plus back pay); and the 


posting of notices informing employees of their rights. (One of 


the most effective ways to prevent discrimination is to adopt 


objective criteria for hiring and promotion; but ironically, it 
is precisely such objective standards that are most vulnerable to 
legal challenge under the 1991 civil rights law. ) 

"Affirmative action" by any definition consists of those 
efforts that go beyond enforcement of the antidiscrimination 
laws. As previously discussed, affirmative action in employment 
and higher education, whether directed toward remedying past 

iscrimination or promoting "diversity," has traditionally 
consisted of redistributing opportunities on racial lines. As 
the preceding discussion demonstrates, whatever justification 
might exist for such efforts, they clearly cannot be justified on 
the basis of helping disadvantaged individuals, and hence should 


not be labelled "affirmative action." 


By contrast, affirmative action targeted to the truly 
disadvantaged has as its goal an expanded pool of qualified 
individuals who can compete for opportunities on an equal basis. 
It emphasizes a levelling up, not a levelling down; it means not 
an abandonment of objective standards or a creation of double 
standards, but efforts to help people satisfy the highest stan- 
dards. 

Such efforts have two facets. First, affirmative action is 
triggered by an individual's disadvantage. Race is no longer 
used as a proxy for disadvantage. In the university context, 


this translates into curtailment of race-based scholarships and 


admissions, into efforts to recognize obstacles that individuals 


have overcome or to compensate for special burdens. As a conse- 
quence of targeting benefits to people outside the economic 
mainstream, affirmative action will disproportionately aid 
members of minority groups. But unlike current race-based 
affirmative action, while many of the beneficiaries will be 
minorities, all will be disadvantaged. That characteristic, 
rather than race, is the touchstone. 

Second, the new affirmative action is designed not to 
redistribute opportunities, but to increase human capital and to 
eliminate barriers to opportunity. A significant number of 
forward-looking companies have already initiated such strategies, 
and I profiled several of the most successful efforts in a 1987 
study for the U.S. Department of Labor entitled Opportunity 2000: _ 


Creative Affirmative Action Strategies for a Changing Work- 
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force.'*** Although addressed specifically to the employment 


context, many such strategies are readily adaptable to higher 
education. These strategies include the following: 


re) Affirmative recruitment. Access to information about 
opportunities, word-of-mouth recruitment, and other 
informal recruiting techniques are often quite limited 
in economically disadvantaged communities. Moreover, 
ordinary advertising, including daily newspapers and 
placement agencies, often do not reach such individu- 
als. Affirmative recruitment consists of special 
efforts to reach areas where disadvantaged individuals 
reside, including inner-city job referral services, 
neighborhood media, etc. Mobile application facilities 
can bring job opportunities directly to the labor 
source. 


Transporting inner-city workers to suburban jobs. 
Economically disadvantaged individuals often lack 
transportation, and many public transportation services 
are geared toward bringing suburban workers into the 
city rather than vice-versa. Companies can organize 
transportation services to bring workers to the jobs. 


aining. Many economically disad- 
vantaged individuals do not possess even the most basic 
skills necessary for entry-level jobs. Apprenticeship 
or work-study programs and basic skills and English 
literacy training can increase the pool of qualified 
workers. Training for existing workers expands the 
pool of candidates for promotion, and reduces the 
likelihood of dead-end jobs. 


Investing in education. Public schools, particularly 
in the inner city, perform abysmally in producing 
literate graduates competent to compete effectively in 
the workplace or to pursue higher education. Many 
companies (and universities) are "adopting" public 


ae 


Two additional points about this study are noteworthy. 
First, most companies do not think of these proactive strategies as 
"affirmative action," even though they are so in the highest sense. 
Like most companies, they tend to have separate numbers-counting 
offices that pass for affirmative action programs. Second, the 
criticisms of affirmative action reflected in this paper were 
purged by the Department of Labor in the publication of the study. 
Even though the study clearly was intended to promote a new vision 
of affirmative action, criticism of the status quo was deemed 
unacceptable. 
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schools, providing teachers or high-technology equip- 
ment. Some are starting their own educational programs 
to supplement the public school curriculum. Others are 
creating scholarships for low-income inner-city young- 
sters to attend private schools, which offer a virtual- 
ly guaranteed high return on the investment. 


- Many economically disadvantaged individuals 
lack substantial exposure the workplace culture. By 
assigning experienced professionals to nurture them, 
this culture gap can be surmounted. 


- Companies 
can remove arbitrary impediments to opportunity by 
carefully evaluating job prerequisites to eliminate 
those that are not closely related to effective job 
performance (such as unnecessary "credentialing" ). 


Market-based management. Though they operate in a 
free-enterprise economy, most companies are run like 
totalitarian dictatorships, with hierarchial structures 
and rigid job definitions. A transition to non-hier- 
archial, team-oriented management, where every worker 
works toward a common mission, can create a more inclu- 
sive working environment in which every individual has 
an opportunity for leadership. 

Myriad opportunities exist to foster new affirmative action 
strategies. Federal and state contractors are already obligated 
to engage in affirmative action. Settlements of employment 
discrimination cases often include affirmative action require- 
ments. Government itself engages in extensive affirmative 
action, as do most large companies. Redefining affirmative 
action to focus not on redistributing opportunities but on 
investing in human capital development and removing barriers to 


opportunity could benefit millions of disadvantaged Americans 


without fostering race-consciousness and resentment. 
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A Future Civil Rights Agenda 


Consensus on race and civil rights policies has, to say the 
least, proved increasingly elusive since the mid-1960s. Rather 
than pursuing policies that derive from shared values and basic 
principles, the dominant civil rights orthodoxy gives fuel to 
demagogues while doing little to bring millions of excluded 
Americans into the economic mainstream. The new affirmative 
action proposed here could provide common ground for people of 
good will on both sides of the ideological divide. 

The race-neutral proactive approach to affirmative action is 
an essential element of the broader effort to empower people to 
control their destinies. Other strategies to remove barriers to 
opportunity include school vouchers, deregulation of entry into 


businesses and professions, enterprise zones, welfare reform, and 


tenant ownership of public housing.*° The agenda is one that 


can transcend partisan politics, harmonize rather than balkanize 
racial politics, and finally make good America's promise of 


opportunity for all. 
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Introduction 


Over the last decade the topic of religion and revolutionary struggle in Latin America has 
become a "hot" one. The purpose of this paper is to integrate and elaborate on the 
causes of the spread of Evangelical Protestantism, primarily in Guatemala but not limited 
exclusively to it. Religion is a major factor in the politics of Central America. To a large 
extent the clash among Christians, the state, and international actors have added much 
to the conflict that exists in a revolutionary society like Guatemala. 


What sets this paper apart from others is that it attempts to analyze evolution of 
both the various Protestant churches and the Catholic Church (maybe "Churches" to be 
so bold this early) and discuss how their separate evolutions, their interactions with one 
another, their relations with internal actors (and the internal conflict in which they are 
active), and their interaction with external actors (and the external context) have affected 
and altered one another and led to the growth of Evangelical Protestantism. It should be 
noted that this is not an attempt to catalog all the active evangelical groups in Central 
America and analyze their roles in depth. Rather, | will mention specific groups 
occasionally to support arguments. 


What is Evangelical Protestantism? 


At this point Evangelical Protestantism (EP) must be defined and distinguished from other 
forms of Protestantism active in Guatemala. The Word Evangelical comes from the Greek 
evangelion which means bringing the news of "salvation through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ."' As Donald Bloesch points out, it appeals to conversion (to Christianity) and 
making the decision to convert (by free will) based solely on the primary gift given by God 
through Christ --- Grace.” 


Also, Protestantism in general is distinct in its almost exclusive emphasis on 
salvation by Faith alone. This salvation often comes in the form of being “born again." 
Catholicism on the other hand focuses on both works and Faith. 


Finally, it is important to note EP’s focus on missions referred to as the Great 
Commission. In this Great Commission EPs see it as their duty to bring the Gospel, or 
the word of God revealed in Christ (i.e. the New Testament), to the rest of the world --- 
in essence "saving souls for Jesus." This is one of the reasons for their tremendous 
expansion in countries such as Guatemala and El Salvador. 


When this paper refers to Evangelical Christians or EPs it will refer to the 
traditionally conservative Evangelical groups unless otherwise noted. By conservative | 
mean theologically conservative (a literal interpretation of the Bible - although this varies 
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within certain groups), socially conservative, and politically conservative. While many 
Evangelicals claim not to be "political," their inaction as well as action can manifest itself 
in politically and socially conservative ways. This will be discussed further into the paper. 


Differences Between Evangelical and Mainline Protestants 


How are the above groups different from mainline Protestants? Theologically, the primary 
difference between EPs and the mainline Protestants is emphasis on the level of 
interpretation of the Bible and on conversion or “saving souls." For mainline churches 
such as Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and others associated with the World 
Council of Churches, the scripture is often is used as a social metaphor.* According to 
many critics, these mainline or "liberal" churches have transformed Christianity into an 
ethical code, both in the United States and abroad. As David Stoll points out: "For 
fundamentalists [and other Evangelicals as well] this meant betraying the essence of the 
faith: personal salvation."* Because of this the mainline churches were placed at a 
disadvantage along with Catholics in relation to EPs in Central America. 


While | will be discussing the growth of EPs in relation to the Catholic Church later, 
it is important to point out here the growth of EPs compared to that of the mainline 
churches. Of an estimated 54,000 U.S. and Canadian missionaries, only 5000 are from 
mainline churches.° While this is only the number of missionaries and not the number of 
churches and church members, it either reflects the number of the mainline churches in 
general or their lack of emphasis on conversion. It seems that once the founding (I would 
say defining) function of an institution ceases to exist, its’ function in society declines in 
society as well, especially if it doesn’t have a large, well-defined popular-historical base. 
The main point though is that the decline of the mainline churches’ size and importance 
in relation to the EP churches and the Catholic church(es) was a result of losing one 
function (attending to the spiritual needs of the population and a competitor to the 
Church) and not having a large enough social base (as the Catholic Church does) to 
expand and assume another function. The EPs on the other hand were meeting those 
spiritual needs (which should not be downplayed in some sort of Marxian opiate analysis) 
however distorted and socially harmfull they could sometimes be. 


The Traditional Dominance of the Catholic Church 


To state that the Catholic Church has been the predominant religious institution in Latin 
America since the Spanish conquest is no blinding flash of insight. As several authors 
have stated, the "Crown and the Cross" were indistinguishable for centuries in Latin 
America. What has come as more of a concern than necessarily a surprise is the rise of 
Evangelical Protestantism in traditional Catholic strongholds such as Guatemala. 


By saying that these Evangelical groups, or sects (a word that is somewhat 
purposefully used derogatorily), increased by some "fault" of the Catholic Church, may 
be necessarily derisive of both the Catholic and Protestant groups. Catholicism is not 
organically Latin American. Other indigenous religions existed in Latin America before 
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Catholicism. But it came with such a voracious theological, political, and economic 
agenda, that the others were all but eliminated. While it may have been the case that the 
colonial religion had a large part in shaping Latin American life for centuries to come, that 
does not mean that this will continue to be the case. 


The Catholic Church in Guatemala Begins to Falter 


While it is not the purpose of this paper to examine the evolution of the Catholic Church 
in Central America, | will examine its role in relation to the state and the ensuant 
expansion of Protestantism starting in the 1800s in Guatemala. The decline of the Spanish 
colonial role and the consequent increase in the economic role of "Protestant" nations 
ushered in the increase in Protestantism as well. 


In the last quarter century of the 1600s most of the Catholic orders (with the 
exception of at least the Dominicans) pursued the accumulation of land, privilege, and 
indigenous peoples. This remained relatively constant throughout the next two centuries 
and in this period a gap between the people and the hierarchy grew,° as it did 
throughout most of Latin America. This is one factor that contributed to the eventual 
growth of Evangelical Protestantism in Guatemala. The split in the hierarchy didn’t begin 
to close until the 1970s and 1980s - maybe a little to late. 


Because the Church was so closely tied to the state and owned so much land, it 
actively participated in the struggle for independence, which was won in 1821. With an 
independent state the church in Guatemala thought it would benefit even more because 
remissions to Spain would be lessened. What the church hierarchy within the country 
didn’t figure on was that their fortunes would fluctuate so greatly considering who was in 
power --- the Liberals or the Conservatives. 


The Church’s power and prestige in Guatemala remained relatively intact for fifty 
years, when in 1871 the Liberals seized power and General Justo R. Barrios became 
president. Following the Liberal agenda of other Latin American states, Church land 
holdings were seized, "monasteries were closed down, and foreign clergy deported." 
Under Barrios, Decree 93 was "passed" (1873) which established the freedom of religion - 
which in effect opened the country to Protestantism.® 


Declaring freedom of religion was not based on Liberal enlightenment but shrewd 
(and ruthless) political and economic calculations. While Esquival says the state did this 
on the basis of neutralizing the popular influence of the Church (as well as facilitating U.S. 
economic expansion and the "Protestant work ethic") this is curios reasoning given her 
argument that the Church had largely become detached from the population over the 
centuries.° It seems more likely that the Liberals wanted to strip the Church of its 
economic and political power - which made it a stronger institution than if it relied solely 
on moral authority. 


The separation of Church and state in Guatemala was the most violent in all of 
Latin America according to Rodolfo Cardenal in the book Church and Politics in Latin 


America. Until the 1930s, when the Liberals’ power declined with the ascension of 
Conservative Jorge Ubico to the presidency, the Church suffered great losses. Only 119 
priests remained at the end of the Liberal period.'® This can also be seen as one of the 
primary reasons that Protestant churches began to gain Strength in Guatemala. A lack 
of Catholic priests, who were more interested in tending to the land holders and coffee 
oligarchs"' than the peasants, coupled with an internal environment that was hostile to 
any other pastoral action and an international environment which made Protestant 
missionaries available, led to the strong foothold made by various Protestant groups. 


In the 1890s Central American Mission’s (CAM) Cyrus Scofield went to Guatemala 
to establish missions.'* At the same time U.S. missionaries were imbued with a sense 
of "White Man’s Burden" as well as Pre-millenialism and saw it as their duty to Christianize 
the "heathen masses" before the triumphal return of Christ at the turn of the century. U.S. 
imperial expansion at the time was equated in missionary circles with the promotion and 
"defense" of “Christian Civilization.""* 


In 1921, Guatemalan dictator Carlos Herrrera took advantage of the presence of 
CAM urging one of their missionaries to focus his work on Herrera’s personal finca. 
According to Huntington "Herrera and [his] successor Orellana found that the best 
workers ‘were those who had been converted to the Gospel.”"’* 


While the 1930’s world depression facilitated the rooting of Protestantism, 
particularly in El Salvador, it had less of an impact on Guatemala. This is the case 
because the Conservatives regained power once again under Jorge Ubico. Ubico was 
more conciliatory to the Church. The Church felt lucky to have some of its privilege 
restored and was more interested in the survival of its’ institutions than the well being of 
the population.’ State realignment with the Church can be seen first as a result of 
Conservatives traditional alliance with the Church and secondly as a result of the almost 
total diminution of power of the Church. It could no longer pose a challenge to any 
political party, and with its’ interest lying in self-preservation, it would only be too happy 
to confer moral legitimacy on a party that nominally increased the stature of the Church. 


In 1944 Ubico was overthrown by a group of progressive military officers and 
civilians, and Juan Jose Arevalo was elected president. In this "October Revolution” the 
Catholic Church once again lost its’ position in society. It joined with other conservative, 
anti-communist, and right-wing groups in an effort to resist Liberalization and 
modernization policies of the new government - and eventually overthrow it. In this period 
the influence of the Protestant churches began to rise once again.'® 
While | can find no concrete evidence of support for Protestant groups in the Aravelo and 
Arbenz governments, it seems obvious that their fortunes would rise as those of the 
Catholic Church declined. 


Resurgence of the Church in the 1950s and Growth of EP 


The resurgence of the Catholic Church and the growth of Protestant groups are not 
mutually exclusive. While the Church did remain weak through the 1950s and early 1960s 
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as a result of the lack of personnel and financing, rights and legal privileges of the Church 
were restored in the 1956 constitution.” The Church was more than happy to help in 
the effort to overthrow the Arbenz government. The Church, like almost everyone else at 
the time, saw Communists in every corner. Therefore, it played well into what Karen 
Remmer has called international political conjuncture. More plainly, it fell (or willingly 
walked into) the Cold War political and economic plans of the U.S. The Protestant groups 
were more than happy to work with the "anti-communists" as well, although there services 
weren't fully utilized until the Reagan Administration - as we shall see later. 


The Church hierarchy under Monsignor Mariano Rossell was stridently anti- 
communist. To what extent this was a reflection of true perception of threat from 
“communists” to the Church as an institution, or whether it was simply covering for its’ 
traditional master (the oligarchy, not Jesus) is an open ended debate. 


Rossell’s activities and particularly a pastoral letter he gave contributed to the 
overthrow of the Arbenz government. The letter, which was read in all the Catholic 
churches in Guatemala, was also dropped by the CIA in the form of flyers."® In 1954 
U.S. Cardinal Francis Spellman (who supported the Somozas of Nicaragua) acted as a 
go between for the CIA and Rossell.'? 


Under Castillo Armas (Who overthrew Arbenz) the Church was once again able to 
own property, teach religion in the public schools, and increase the number of foreign 
clergy.” While this seems to point to the fact that Rossell was trying to restore the 
institutional privilege that the church once enjoyed, a curios action on June 21, 1954, 
points to the fact that he may have actually believed that communists existed everywhere 
and were a real threat. On that date he relayed to the U.S. ambassador that he wasn’t 
fully confident in Armas’s abilities (nobody really was) to contain revolution. Rossell 
concluded that direct intervention by the U.S. was the only sure way "to protect the 
Christian anti-communists of Guatemala."2' Thus the Church helped set in motion the 
ascension of military dictatorships that would eventually contribute to the Church’s decline 
vis a vis the Evangelical groups. 


The Paradoxical Rise and Fall of the Church After Arbenz 


In one sense, the Church reached its’ pinnacle in restoration in four articles in the 1966 
constitution in which many of the rights it had before 1821 were restored. But a variety 
of things were happening both inside and outside Guatemala during the years between 
1954 and the mid-1960s which would eventually weaken the Church’s position relative to 
the Evangelicals. 


Between 1957 and 1958 there was a flurry of activity in the capitol house. Armas 
was assassinated and Michael Ydigoras Fuentas came to power. This partially explains 
the ascendancy of the Church once again within the state, but it doesn’t explain the 
growth of Evangelicals at the expense of both the mainline Protestant churches and the 
Catholic Church. 
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Conservative and stridently anti-communist governments continued in power after 
Arbenz. This ideological bent was conducive to the penetration of Evangelicals, who were 
of the same mind - particularly in the U.S. in the 1950s. Therefore, successive Guatemalan 
administrations became open to any organizations that were going to help in some way 
to inoculate the population from revolutionary proclivities. The Evangelical’s theological 
conservatism would at the very least guarantee that they would not engage in politics. At 
the most, they would lend specific support in one form or another. 


In 1958 Billy Graham brought his world evangelization program to Guatemala. 
Between the years of 1953 and 1962 the number of Evangelical Protestants grew from 
25,000 to 100,000.”* Part of this was due to growth of Evangelical influence in the U.S. 
in the aftermath of WWII. This coupled with the U.S. fear of communism and push for 
neo-imperial economic expansion opened the door to spread EP in Guatemala. Although 
not as explicit as the relation between the Crown and Cross of the 15th century, an 
analogy can certainly be drawn between the two. 


The other part of this equation has to do with the Catholic church in Guatemala 
and around the world. In Guatemala, although the Church was regaining the privileges 
it had lost over the past century and was receiving new priests to expand its influence, 
it did not capitalize on this new "space." The hierarchy within the country continued to 
play its hand on the elites and focused much of its attention in the urban areas among 
the upper class. Most notable among these urban institutions was the conservative and 
secretive Catholic organization Opus Dei.** 


The Church remained interested in such traditional activities as Mass and 
education.” This, combined with its half-hearted attempts to co-opt revolutionary 
stirrings in the countryside (especially in light of Cuba), led to the Church’s continuing 
decline in mass appeal and the ensuant growth of the Evangelicals. 


The above coincided with a fracture between the hierarchy and some of the rural 
priests and laity organizations. This coincided with the stirrings of the Church throughout 
Latin America and the world which began showing a stronger identification with the lower 
classes. The majority of the progressive priests in the countryside were foreigners.” 
Most of the Guatemalan priests were of Ladino descent and focused their activities 
among those groups. Although the priests were imbued with anti-communist teaching 
before they went into the field, the reality they saw was not communist subversives but 
people who were oppressed and exploited by a small class of people who the hierarchy 
had traditionally favored. This eventually caused further division within the church (with 
the growth of Liberation Theology) and brought the wrath of successive dictatorships on 
the Church. Openings for the Evangelicals proceeded steadily. 


SO we can see how the very nature of the Catholic Church, along with selected 
individuals within it, ed to openings for rival Christians who were more than willing to take 
the place of those individuals whom they considered false Christians. As the hierarchy 
continued to alienate itself from the rural priests and the population, and the priests who 
were in touch with the people became overwhelmed with social as well as theological 


issues, priests and laity were pushed into positions with little institutional support - namely 
Liberation Theology. Lack of hierarchical support and small numbers pushed the priests 
to become more concerned with temporal matters, and the accusation of false Christianity 
(from the Evangelicals) fell on them as well as the hierarchy. This combined with the 
stigma of leftist backing in a region and era which was livid with “anti-communism." 


All of this points to the changes occurring within the Vatican in the 1960s. Now is 
probably a good time to step away from the historical aspects of Guatemala and look at 
how change within the Church at the highest levels facilitated the undermining of the 
Catholic Church in favor of the Evangelicals. Thus, an evolving institution, international 
political conjuncture, mode of economic integration, and the growth of the Guatemalan 
military as an institutional actor led to the growth of EP. 


The 1960s and 1970s: Momentous Change Within the Church 


Because of the space limitations of this paper, it is beyond its scope to dwell on the 
changes of the Catholic Church in the 1960s and 1970s, including Liberation Theology. 
| will discuss briefly the councils and their results with reference to Liberation Theology 
and how they laid the ground work for the entrance of Evangelicals into Guatemala in the 
mid to late 1970s and early 1980s. 


During the 1960s certain sectors of the Catholic Church along with much of the 
world in general were progressively coming to terms with the dichotomy between the 
"haves" and “have nots." As a world-wide moral authority, some in the Church became 
more and more uncomfortable with their roles in this dichotomy as weil as the increasing 
political (cold war) tensions. The Church was also seeking to maintain its’ importance as 
a world-wide actor in a rapidly modernizing world. 


One of the most important events in the history of the Catholic Church and Latin 
America occurred with the start of the Vatican !| Council which was convened by Pope 
John XXIill in 1962. Probably the most important aspect of this council was that it 
encouraged the decentralization of power within the Church and an alteration of 
relationships that had existed for centuries. This alteration would eventually lead to the 
flowering of Liberation Theology and Christian Base Communities in Central and South 
America. An institution which was more decentralized, either by choice or fact, was more 
susceptible to an incursion by a group competing for Christianic legitimacy. 


Although the Latin American Church was dubbed the "Church of Silence" at Vatican 
ll, processes were set in motion to challenge the Church's traditional authority both from 
within and from without. Church policies that evolved form the council as well as the 
actions of John XXiIll (who died in 1963) and his successor Paul VI were progressive. 


Vatican Il concluded in 1966. In 1965 Paul VI issued Gaudium Et Spes which set 
Liberation on its course when it highlighted the Christian’s special role toward "those who 
are poor or in anyway afflicted." It also highlighted the need for a greater distribution of 
wealth and affirmed the right of the Church to make judgements on political matters.*” 
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In Central America, this would lead to a confrontation among those who supported such 
ideals (many of the priests working among the people and some bishops) and those who 
did not (the oligarchy, military, the Church hierarchy and the U.S.). This would also mean 
a search by the militaries for new allies with moral authority. 


Encyclicals such as Pacem in Terris and Populorum Progressio strengthened the 
leftist trends within the Church and accordingly increased its inner-divisions.” 
Populorum Progressio “insisted" on land reform, especially on lands that were poorly 
utilized.2? Remember that this is what Jacobo Arbenz did in Guatemala and it led to his 
ouster. Encouragement from the Church for the same type of activity only set it on a 
collision course with "vested interests" as well as its own hierarchy who had depended 
on those interests for at least some form of institutional legitimacy. 


Change for Latin America 


On the heels of Vatican Il came the Medellin Conference in Colombia in 1968. While some 
say Medellin was simply the application of Vatican II to Latin America, others believe that 
Vatican Il was used more dynamically in Medellin and was shaped to fit Latin America.*° 


What came out of Medellin was the belief that inequalities were basically structural 
and "Latin America ... is a region suffering from two massive evils: external dominance 
and internal colonialism."*' An option for the poor, criticism of structural inequalities and 
promotion of their change, and the increasing horizontilization of the Church all led 
various states such as Guatemala to increasingly target the Church and its functionaries 
for repression and murder. 


Various sectors of the Church became progressively radicalized by Medellin and 
the social and political conditions in which they had to work in. By applying the teachings 
derived from Medellin, certain Catholics realized that "justice [would] not be achieved 
without systematic political change."* 


As Berryman alludes to, the life of Jesus was taken by many as an analogy of a 
struggle against oppressors, while at the same time not casting him as a social 
revolutionary. | think this distinction became increasingly hard to make and had the 
effect of moving away from Jesus as a theological figure to a sociological one. This in turn 
drew the label of “false Christians" for the Liberationists. 


The Tide Turns 


What is most important to the analysis of this paper is the effect that the councils and 
Liberation Theology had on the internal and external dynamics of Evangelical Protestant 
growth in countries such as Guatemala. Up to this point the discussion may have seemed 
to be an accusation that the Church brought repression on itself. In one sense it did 
because the choice was made to change. But in reality, it had no other choice to change 
considering the time the change occurred. 


The changes in the Church until 1978 (with the coming of John Il as the Pope) 
were not split down the middle between top and bottom. Generally speaking, both the 
lower levels and the hierarchy within the Vatican supported the changes and a 
democratization of the Church. Some bishops went along as well. But many at the mid- 
levels of power in the Church (the Bishops) saw the change in the Church as a challenge 
to their authority and institutional prerogative. Therefore when authors such as Stoll state 
that liberation theology (exclusively) undermined the traditional authority of the Church 
he is only partiaily correct. 


In countries such as Guatemala, privilege of the middle levels of the Church was 
seen to be intrinsically tied to the favor of the state. If you were graced by the states 
favor, fine. If on the outs, keep quite and wait for better days. This only served to make 
liberation theologians more of a target because weak institutional backing was given at 
the local level. The bishops were seen as not being able to control their priests and were 
looked down upon by the state. Eventually in Guatemala the middle levels of the church 
began to take direction from Vatican Il and Medellin; but as they were doing so, the 
Church in Rome began to swing back to the conservative top-down relations of the past 
which only served to divide the Church again - at exactly the time it was going to be 
undermined by U.S. foreign policy and Evangelical groups. 


Changes were coming from outside the Church as well which it could do nothing 


about. In the 1970s the military in Guatemala was becoming a separate institution from 
the oligarchy even though its interests ran parallel. Therefore, only if the Church was seen 
as supporting the state could it survive. With two decades of change already underway, 
it could not. 


Although some decline in the Church can be seen in relation to global politics, or 
what Karen Remmer has called international political conjuncture, | think that this was a 
somewhat minor influence during the mid to late 1970s. Carter was in office and military 
aid was cut off to Guatemala (although U.S. allies such as Argentina, Israel, and South 
Africa filled the void). At this point the military, with the help of the oligarchy, had 
internalized geo-political anti-communism and needed no push from the outside. The 
independence of the Guatemalan military points to the unique nature of the actions of the 
state and the ensuant decline in the capabilities of the Church in that country. Perhaps 
the only other state this held true in was El Salvador. With the ascension of the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua and the election of Ronald Reagan to the presidency in the U.S., 
the Guatemalan military was pulled back into the geo-political plans of the U.S. 


It was organization combined with "conscientization" (a key component of liberation 
theology) that led to the repression of the Church and the state alliance with the 
Evangelicals. Simply put, the new thinking of the Church necessarily challenged the 
authority of the Guatemalan state. According to Philip Berryman “Even small, modest 
actions for liberation, such as efforts of a village to organize, are part of a much larger 
movement - ultimately humankind’s exodus towards God."*> 


The Church also intended to promote non-violent political change, but a challenge 


to the authority of a National Security State is necessarily seen as having violent 
ramifications; and therefore that actor must be silenced. Also, the fact that liberation 
theologians were using Marxist rhetoric (and that’s mostly what it was) added fuel to the 
fire for their persecution, both within Guatemala and from the Vatican. 


The liberation theologians became a target as did all popular organizations. The 
focus on temporal topics (or "this worldliness") put the Church in a bad situation with the 
populace. Some people were actually attracted to Christianity because it provided an 
escape of sorts. A focus on the Meta-Human aspects of Christianity promised a reward 
in heaven. For the most part this served to passively channel acquiescence into the 
maintenance of the status quo. It is into this vacuum the Evangelicals most effectively and 
willingly stepped into. 


As a centralized institution, the Church had commitments which drew it away from 
service to the poor.*° The Church also lost out to the Evangelicals because while many 
people were identified as Catholics, a large portion of these were non-practicing. Also, an 
inordinate focus on ceremony led to a situation where Catholicism was based more on 
tradition (a “cultural Catholic") rather than choice ("Conscious Catholic"). Although culture 
is strong, continuing to practice religion by rote can deaden commitment.*” 


The Second Coming of Protestantism in Guatemala 


Many point to the devastating earthquake of 1976 as the turning point for the growth of 
Evangelical groups in Guatemala. This "disaster evangelism"® led to the establishment 
of many churches and missions that once started, thrived and seemed to become 
indispensable. Evangelicals grew at a rate of 8 percent per annum before the quake and 
14 percent afterward.*? Current estimates put the Evangelical population around 30 
percent of the population (around three million people). An interview conducted by this 
author shows that while 30 percent of the population is nominally identified as Evangelical, 
"true" Evangelicals make up about 20 percent of the population.*" 


The Institutional Nature of Evangelicalism 


In the United States Evangelical groups have been linked to conservative domestic 
politics in areas such as abortion, capitol punishment, and most recently homosexual 
rights. Up until the 1960s these groups shied away from "political" situations. They felt the 
way to approach societal change that era was to return to a society centered on God. 
Catholics on the other hand seemed more likely to adapt progressively to political 
situations. Also, the lower levels of the Catholic church were more likely to adapt to 
societal changes. There was no such division within the Evangelical churches. An 
institution such as the Vatican did not exist, yet the positions of the Evangelical churches 
and the Vatican became remarkably similar after the ascension of John Paul II. 


But also, (and as most authors believe, most importantly) the institutional nature 
of the Evangelical churches has been explicitly tied to the country’s foreign policy from 
which it emanates. As noted earlier, the prominence of the U.S. has been traditionally 


seen by these groups as both good and prophetic. With the spread of U.S. hegemony 
goes the spread of Christianity. David Stoll cogently points out "In the belief that they were 
Christianity’s last line of defense, missionaries inspired by the religious right made 
themselves eager servants of the Reagan administration’s foreign policy in Central 
America."** 


A primary proponent of the above position is Evangelical writer Richard Nuehaus. 
Although he states that the "U.S. is one historical manifestation of the democratic ideal, 
not the only or definitive one"** he alludes to his ideal form: “By democracy | mean, very 
generally, the forms and principles embodied, however imperfectly, in the Western Liberal 
tradition."*“* Paradoxically, the overwhelming majority of the U.S.’s interactions with 
Guatemala have served just the opposite goals. 


More importantly, Neuhaus gets to the point that unites Evangelicalism’s goals, 
U.S. foreign policy, and Guatemala’s traditional ruling classes (including the military): The 
“only global opposition to liberal democracy is Marxism-Leninism, including variations of 
Liberation Theology that have nothing but contempt for bourgeoisie liberties.“*° Nuehaus 
was a Charter member of the Institute of Religion and Democracy which was tied to the 
Reagan administration and had the goal of “damaging liberal protestant churches" - 
a goal that would further expand the Evangelical’s position in Guatemala. 


Reagan and the Evangelicals 


In the 1970s the Evangelical’s conservatism seemed to be mainly passive (in that it was 
conservative by nature not actively pursuing right wing associations).*” This changed 
with the incoming Reagan Administration and religious right groups who were looking to 
push an agenda of anti-communism and Christianity. 


When Reagan won the presidency the Evangelicals were presented with unique 
opportunities in foreign policy and evangelism. Not only was Reagan virulently anti- 
communist (it didn’t matter that he was nominally Christian) he was also a proponent of 
“small government." For Reagan small government meant cutting domestic welfare as well 
as privatizing foreign policy. Many Evangelical groups took advantage of this to promote 
their interests in Guatemala. 


Guatemala is unique in many ways. It has been portrayed as the gateway to the 
U.S. many times. As such, this was part of the justification used during the 1950s to aid 
in the overthrow of Arbenz. For Evangelical cold warriors of the 1980s, the same 
reasoning persisted. It was seen as a bulwark against communism, but it was also seen 
as a chance to reverse the Domino Effect. If Guatemala "fell" to Evangelical Christianity 
so would the rest of Latin America.* This is relatively weak reasoning (on the part of the 
Evangelicals) considering the uniqueness of Guatemala, but it is interesting to note the 
cold war terminology used by some of these groups. 


We can see precedents of religious considerations in foreign policy as far back as 
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the Rockefeller Report of 1969 which, even if it didn’t explicitly promote Evangelical 
growth, did note the Catholic church’s susceptibility to "subversion."*? One group that 
did promote religious “warfare” was the influential neo-conservative Committee of Santa 
Fe. The Santa Fe document, written in 1980, was to be a veritable blueprint for Reagan’s 
foreign policy in the Third World.*° Concerning Liberation Theology, Proposal Number 
3 of the document stated "U.S. foreign policy must begin to counter Liberation Theology 
as utilized in Latin America by the ‘liberation theology’ clergy."*" 


How did the Reagan administration’s foreign policy specifically support the growth 
of Evangelicals in Guatemala? Various ways included renewed support for the 
Guatemalan military, promotion of policies that worked against the Catholic church, 
funding of private secular groups (Such as CARE) which then worked with the Evangelical 
groups in various development plans, funding of the Evangelical groups themselves, and 
promotion of policies such as the Denton Amendment.*? 


The focus of evangelical and pentecostal (less so the fundamentalists) groups on 
“development” (not land reform) as well as evangelization put them in a position that the 
Catholic Church was not in. They were receiving funds from the U.S. government as well 
as their home sources. All of these funds were coming in and there were many less 
institutional expenses than in the Catholic church. With outside funds they were able to 
attract a large number of poor people with "gifts." But as the fortunes of the religious right 
in the U.S. began to fall, so did those in Guatemala and the rest of Central America. 


Passing out of "gifts" such as food and medical care were "enticements" in a sense. 
in a country such as Guatemala where a majority of the population is dispossessed and 
overwhelmingly poor, they are more susceptible to gifts and "lures." Medical attention is 
a powerful attraction to a parent whose child is sick. But any church that based its 
conversion efforts on this type of evangelism was bound to fail in the long run. Once the 
benefits dried up so did the conversions. 


As noted, opportunities were presented by the Reagan administration for 
Evangelical churches and the military to increase their activities in Guatemala. Besides 
their "anti-communism" why did the Evangelicals want to do this? | think that one of the 
major reasons is that the overwhelming majority of the people in Guatemala were Catholic 
in one form or another: a religion Evangelicals thought was theologically and spiritually 
bankrupt and a perversion of the true message of the New Testament: salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ the Son of God. There was at least a minimal aspect of theological 
motivation to their mobilization. The Evangelical’s actions against the mainline protestants 
was based on the above logic as well. Groups that were members of the World Council 
of Churches were seen as morally and theologically bankrupt as well. The Catholics and 
the mainline churches had become involved in temporal matters which was seen by the 
Evangelicals to be a perversion, if not denial, of their true mission: the salvation of souls. 
But the closer the Evangelical groups got to the U.S. foreign policy the more that same 
criticism could be used against them. 

This is not to suggest that all Evangelical groups were involved in overt foreign 
policy activities. And some groups such as Central American Missions (mentioned above) 
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had been used in the past by the government, were no longer active political 
conservatives in the sense that they did not participate in programs such as the “model 
villages" and “development poles."** 


One of the reasons for the phenomenal growth of Evangelicalism in countries such 
as Guatemala then is that it provided a service that other religious groups were not: a 
focus on "other-worldliness." This is important to Evangelical growth for two reasons. First, 
it is a legitimate need, especially in a population that is rural, uneducated, and oppressed 
like the Guatemalans. A focus on “other-woridliness" is an escape from the everyday 
hardships of life. Despite the "opiate of the masses" argument, a large majority of people 
seek comfort rather than organization - which may be life threatening, not comforting. 
Second, this focus on "other-worldliness" played right into the hands of a military and 
oligarchy that sees any change and mobilization as a direct threat to its institutional 
prerogatives and benefits. If Evangelical groups were going to demobilize the population 
(or organize it in a way that it would specifically be seen as non threatening to the elite) 
then the elite would promote them at the expense of other religious groups. As Penny 
Lernoux aptly stated, they "encouraged passivity in the face of social injustice."* The 
Evangelicals promised a reward in the afterlife, not here and now, and hence worked in 
the opposite direction of the liberation theologians. 


This focus on other-worldliness is a result of close identification with certain 
passages in the New Testament and a focus on individuality. It places the burden of 
social action upon God rather than human beings. If any thing is to change in the social 
sphere than it has to be God who does it® - a curious fact since the opposite is the 
case in the U.S. The best that an individual can do is improve him or herself. This usually 
done by positing a one on one relation with God and a change in "sinful" habits. This has 
a powerful effect on others who see the change in the individual's life style. This discipline 
though usually emphasizes individual change to be the main "renovator" of society. This 
focus on individual betterment has been manipulated to exclude social action based on 
organization, something that is needed to break the power of the oppressive classes in 
Guatemala. 


Again this is not the case in all situations. It seems that social and political passivity 
is most prevelent in the lower classes. In an interview with a director of a missions school, 
this author found that there seems to be no sanction against political activity and that 
there seems to be the belief among others that political change can be made in this world 
to effect a better life.*° 


Along these same lines, the individual relationship with God promoted by 
Evangelicals, (although guided by a church member or functionary) seemed to promote 
a sense of independence and equality. Unlike the Catholic hurch, sacraments did not 
have to be applied or ritual followed as much. A one on one relationship with God didn’t 
need the sanctification or facilitation of the priests. Communion did not need to be 
prepared for and given by a scarce priest or catchecist. In Guatemala there are only 
approximately 900 priests among a population of 9,000,000. It is estimated there is one 
Evangelical church for every 906 Guatemalans.*” 


In a recent study presented in the Latin American Research Review the authors 
show that in El Salvador the conservatism of the Evangelicals is less than thought in the 
past. For example Evangelicals were less likely to vote for conservative president Alfredo 
Christiani.*® 


Cycles of Capitalism 


During the 1930s and the 1980s economic turmoil contributed to the growth of 
Evangelicalism. In countries that are rural and lack effective organization at the popular 
level, individuals are more apt to be attracted to organizations that can shelter them. After 
centuries, fatalism seemed to be ingrained in the Indian psyche. Evangelicalism capitalized 
on this. As noted earlier, Guatemala has provided multiple unique "opportunities" for the 
expansion of Evangelical Protestantism. Evangelical churches provide new social groups 
that are somewhat removed from the internal strife that exists in Guatemala. They also 
play on the fears and uneducated state of much of the population. In doing so they 
attributed much of the social strife to individual sin rather than structural sin as the 
liberation theologians did. 


Closely related to the nature of the population (uneducated, rural, etc.), but 
qualitatively different is the argument that EP spread because of its paternalist nature and 
this coincided with the Iberic traditions of Latin America. Racism aside, this reasoning is 


somewhat false. While EP does focus on traditional (male-dominated) familial relations, 


it has promoted equality and opportunities for men.*” This is still paternalism if women 
are excluded from many opportunities. It is safer to say that EP is less hierarchical. 


A large criticism of the Evangelical churches in Latin America has been their close 
ties to churches in the U.S. Increasingly though, Evangelical churches are run by national 
pastors. This is partially due to decreased funding from the U.S., the ending of the cold 
war, and the confidence of the Evangelical churches that the pastors they have trained 
will stick to the theology that they have learned. 


Much of the Evangelicals "non-involvement in politics" and support of military 
governments was due to what Huntington calls "a narrow interpretation of a verse from 
Paul’s letter to the Romans which refers to legitimate authority." In a black and white 
world a military regime or militarized state that allowed the growth of EP was better than 
potential communists or socialists. As Stoll points out, in the U.S. EPs tended to distrust 
government involvement (hence their ideological compatibility with Reagan) but were 
"naively patriotic about it abroad." Washington was seen as the least “evil."®" 


Another thing that contributed to the rise of EP in Latin America was the "flash" of 
Pentecostalism. They make up the majority of EPs in Guatemala and are estimated to 
make 3/4 of the Evangelical population in Latin America. Emotional outlet in a church can 
be a powerful diversion in a society that doesn’t allow an outlet in the form of popular 
organization. 


One of the reasons that EP began to rise as well is that it gained popularity in the 
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middle-class and with the professionals. The Evangelicals have gained some popularity 
among the upper classes in Latin America. Evangelicals realized that if they were going 
to have more of an influence in shaping society they would need to effect those classes 
that were closer to power sources. In effect they are starting to do what the Catholic 
church did centuries before: they tried to "christianize" the elite to assure a base of power 
for their organizations. Whether or not this will occur remains to be seen. The bourgeoisie 
seem to be looking for business connections as much as salvation and the EPs have 
both. 


Evangelical Recruitment 


Organization and mobilization of the Evangelicals was allowed for the most part because 
it did not challenge the state in Guatemala. While the Catholic Church’s organization 
attempts were repressed, the Evangelicals were left alone for the most part. And the EPs 
organization attempts were professional. Many times they were guided by North American 
marketing principles. But EP also placed emphasis on active promotion of their faith 
through "witnessing." Members of churches go from door to door and talk with people 
about the church and how "rebirth" in Christ had changed their life. What is interesting is 
that Evangelical recruiting methods are different among different classes. Among the 
lower classes door to door witnessing is prevalent while among the upper-classes 
witnessing is done primarily through business contacts and friends. 


"Prayer Cells" are often organized to incorporate more and more people into 
discussions about EP. The members of the cells then act as a support group and a peer 
pressure mechanism to maintain Evangelical beliefs. It is ironic that this is the tactic of 
many Marxist groups. This number of individuals, combined with the lack of interference 
from the military, proved to be critical in creating Evangelical networks and the leading 
rate of conversion in Latin America. 


Another practice of some of the Evangelical churches is called "shepherding." 
When joining a church, members submit themselves to the advisement of church elders. 
When important "life decisions" are to be made it is expected that the elders will be 
consulted. This is a very effective way to keep tabs on church members as well as 
promoting a form of group think. It takes power from the individual to act on his or her 
own. While Efrain Rios Montt (the former Evangelical dictator of Guatemala) was a 
member of this type of church, he often shunned the elders and made decisions on his 
own. 


Finally, national Evangelical campaigns are undertaken to win converts. Pentecostal 
groups such as Campus Crusade for Christ do this. For instance, in two years they 
claimed a total of 64,000 converts in 120 cities in El Salvador. These campaigns are 
tied directly to manipulation by the upper classes. In one city in El Salvador the campaign 
was partially paid for by the local Pepsi-Cola franchise, which is run by one of Salvador’s 
famous "14 Families." This shows that these campaigns can be directly used by the 
oligarchy to foster demobilization in the social and political spheres. Other transnational 
supporters of this type of campaign include Mobil Oil, Coca-Cola, and Coors.™ 
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Role of Evangelicals in Guatemala’s Military and Government: Rios Montt and 
Serrano. 


One of the most discussed topics on EP in Guatemala is the rule of Efrain Rios Montt. 
With his appointment of the head of a three-man junta in March of 1982, the Evangelicals 
thought they had received a gift from heaven. Groups such as the Christian Broadcasting 
Network (headed by Pat Robertson) were eager to get involved in Guatemala and initiated 
projects such as the International Love Lift to help Rios. 


What is perhaps most interesting is that Rios’s brother was a Guatemalan bishop 
and was forced into exile during his brothers reign. Like many Catholics he believed that 
Evangelical Protestantism was "part of a larger design conceived of in the U.S. ..."© to 
continue neo-imperial policies. 


Rios’s year-and-a-half rule was no less brutal than the military regimes that came 
before him. Thousands of civilians were murdered in military and extra-judicial operations. 
Catholics were heavily persecuted. But it must be noted that Evangelicals suffered under 
Rios as well, although no where near the level of the Catholics. Many Evangelicals said 
that Rios simply wasn’t responsible for the atrocities, that he couldn’t control the military. 
While there is the tendency to place much of the blame on Rios for the massacres that 
occurred during his rule, his complicity is questionable. He had an election stolen from 


him once before by the military; he only lasted in office a year-and-a-half; and in many 
respects the military had a life of its own. This does not absolve him from all responsibility 
though. He did initiate projects such as "Fusiles y Frijoles" which led directly to the 
demobilization and murder of thousands of peasants. 


Rios’s church, El Verbo, is tied intimately to the U.S. right and receives funds from 
the U.S. government (at least indirectly through the PYVO CARE which gets 90% of its 
funds from governmental sources). EL Verbo’s parent church, Gospel Outreach, is based 
in California. They were also involved in supplying goods to the model villages in 
Guatemala. They also criticized human rights organizations who were critical of the Fusiles 
y Frijoles program.© At least two of the elders from El Verbo became advisors in Rios’s 
government. 


According to Huntington, Rios’s overthrow in August of 1983 "has not lessened the 
pervasive ideological influence of Guatemala’s Evangelicals. But it has dispelled the notion 
that they could become an active political force."®” 


Jorge Serrano, the recently ousted president, is a member of the Pentecostal Elim 
church in Guatemala and was elected president in January 1991. Rios Montt was 
considered front runner in the race until he was disqualified by the Supreme court which 
ruled his reelection would be unconstitutional. In all the interviews conducted with 
missionaries by this author, the following question was posed: "Has president Serrano 
being an Evangelical made it easier for your organization to work in Guatemala or is he 
far removed from the Evangelical churches in Guatemala?" The overwhelming response 
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was that, no, Serrano hadn’t helped them in any general or specific ways, and in fact it 
was harder for them to operate with him as president. 


Where does all this leave religious resurgence in Guatemala? It is likely that 
Evangelical churches will continue to make steady advances in the growth of their 
churches, although not at the phenomenal growth once thought. The alarm sounded by 
many about the exponetial growth of Evangelical Protestantism seems to have been 
overexagerated. This paper has shown that there has been both positive and negative 
social and political impact by these groups -although through much of the Reagan and 
Bush years this impact was negative. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


In the present age ethnonationalism-- defined as the struggle 
of a named cultural community for either greater autonomy within 


an existing state or complete independence-- fractures many states 


and results in horrendous suffering.’ In direct contradiction to 


the predictions of most political scientists of the post-World War 
II era, multi-ethnic states have been largely unsuccessful in 


creating ‘nations 


out of their inhabitants. Indeed, even 
countries which once appeared to be solid and whole, such as the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Spain, Canada, and Switzerland, have been 
shaken by an upsurge of solidarity within their ethnic groups. In 
a pattern that is strikingly reminiscent of the dissolution of the 
Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires, with the disintegration of 
communist control in East Europe in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
the constituent nationalities of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
have broken federalist links and asserted claims for independence. 
If the European and Asian experiences are any indication, a similar 
ethnically-based fracturing of states would seem to await African 
countries as their leaderships accede to demands for multi-party 
democracy. If democracy means the right of people to decide how 
they will be organized politically, then it is likely that ethnic 
groups in Africa will desire not only the vote but also self- 
determination. 

Despite the numerous excellent studies conducted by scholars 


in the last several decades, the causes of this revival, and indeed 
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of ethnonationalism generally, remain the subject of much dispute. 
Two theoretical perspectives dominate the study of ethnonation- 
alism: modernist and perennialist (Smith 1989). While the 
particular arguments, variables, and actors specified by the 
individual writers included in one or the other framework diverge 
enormously, the underlying logic of each approach can be usefully 
distilled in the form of an ‘ideal type'. 

According to the modernist conception, the complex of factors 
which constitutes modernization-- industrialization, the expansion 
of government activities, bureaucratization, urbanization, and the 
explosion of media of mass communication-- has fundamentally 
respecified the incentive structures for humans in ways that 
encourage mass politics. The ethnic group is harnessed to attain 
desired economic and political ends. The perennialist approach, on 
the other hand, is based on an emphasis on the historical 
continuity of cultural communities. According to this line of 
thought, while the details or specific content of cultures may 
change through time-- dialects can be replaced by a single, 
standardized language; the range of acceptable potential marriage 
partners may be broadened; or, the criteria for being a community 


leader might shift from a religious to a secular basis-- the 


ethnies of the present should be seen as historically evolved and 


tangible entities in their own right. The modernization process has 
resulted in a transformation of ethnonations, but has not created 
or invented ethnicity. Consequently, ethnic groups should be viewed 


as products of the social element of human nature.° 
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These approaches, while clearly differing in emphasis, are not 
mutually exclusive: each stresses a different part of the larger 
puzzle. What is required is that some means be found to integrate 
the two frameworks to arrive at a more empirically accurate and 
theoretically satisfying synthesis. To do so necessitates three 
things. First, a model must be developed which takes into account 
the new incentive structures which have arisen with modernization. 
How have the structures within which humans act changed with 


modernization? What types of behavior have these developments 


produced? Second, the incentives must be differentiated according 


to social categories. Individuals have varying degrees of contact 
with the outside world, bring particular resources to bear, and 
differ in some of their specific needs, and so will not view a 
given situation through the same eyes. For the sake of analytic 
clarity, similarly situated individuals are grouped together in 
socio-economic categories. Third, given that an important component 
of large-scale politics involves the emotional attachment of 
individuals to some groups--and an absence of affiliation to other 
groups-- the social psychological mechanisms of group cohesion must 
be specified. This is especially important because there are often 
alternative in-groups with which one can identify and members of 
the competing groups will attempt to increase the degree of 
attachment individuals feel to these groups. In the Arab world, for 
example, there is currently a major struggle between governments 


and religious movements for the hearts and minds of individuals. 
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2. The Plan 

In the following parts of the paper, I demonstrate how a 
synthesis of the two perspectives can be constructed and applied 
to empirical issues. First, I discuss ‘incentive structures'. The 
essence of the modernist framework is the assertion that ethno- 
nationalism has arisen in response to the peculiar exigencies of 
the modern world faced by individuals and groups; the concept of 
an incentive structure is very useful for organizing analysis of 
how the forces acting on people have changed and the range of 
behavior which results. Second, I specify the perennialist argument 
through the use of theories of identity from social psychology, 
specifically in the form of self categorization theory (SCT); SCT 
is an extremely promising way to model those connections because 
of its explicit incorporation of both psychological and social 
mechanisms. Since political scientists have generally failed to 
address how ethnic cohesion is produced and maintained, I spend 
some time redressing this neglect. 

The third and fourth sections apply the_- synthesis 


heuristically. In the third, I study the transition period where 


ethnic categories become politicized ethnies’ (the process by which 


specific ethnies are formed and consolidated) to see how elements 
of the two theoretical frameworks come into play. Specific states 
and nationalities arise through complex social and political 
processes: in hindsight they may appear to have been in some ways 
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'preordained', but in practice there are often alternatives. 


Finally, I analyze the specific instrumental incentives (i.e. those 
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that help people satisfy material needs) individuals face in the 
modern world. 

However, I argue, even when we analyze what are ostensibly 
those areas in which the modernist scholars are on surest ground, 
explanation must incorporate elements from the perennialist 
perspective. While ethnic groups do offer selective, instrumental 
incentives to their members-- and these incentives are important 
in maintaining cohesion within the group-- material incentives 
alone are insufficient for fostering solidarity: using an ethnic 
group presupposes the existence of the group. Instrumental utility, 
therefore, cannot be the sole driving force behind ethnonationalism 
because one can only utilize an ethnic group if it has some sort 


of prior and meaningful existence for the other members of the 


group.° A 'national' government has great resources at its disposal 


but might still fail to gain the loyalty of ethnic minorities, even 
when it operates under an explicit policy of winning allegiance 
through the provision of desired goods. Conversely, a purely 
perennial explanation for ethnonationalism fails to account for the 
intra-group divisions and disagreements. Not all members of an 
ethnie are equally receptive to the nationalist message. As such, 
much effort must be invested in fostering ethnonationalism for it 
to succeed in those cases where systematic and full-fledged 
discrimination is absent. 


3. Incentive Structures 


An incentive structure is simply that which encourages people 


to do certain things or discourages them from doing other things. 
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A legal system is an incentive structure par excellence for it 


explicitly prohibits certain actions and imposes penalties for 
contraventions of laws. A tax code is also an incentive structure. 
Its specific provisions can induce people to invest in certain 
types of businesses, to save a greater percentage of income, or to 
increase the amount of insulation in buildings. Conversely, a tax 
code can create ‘'disincentives' by discouraging certain types of 
behavior. For example, the excise tax on cigarettes can be raised 
significantly to try to induce people to quit smoking. Incentives 
can vary greatly in degree. For some actions or behaviors they are 
severe; for others they are less extreme: murder is considered to 
be an especially undesirable act and is thus discouraged by the 
threat of an extended prison term or death. Littering is deemed to 
be a lesser offense and is thus punished by a small fine. 

In practice, incentive structures are often not simple and 
straightforward. There can easily be several different types of 
incentives operating simultaneously and at cross-purposes. For 
example, in the criminal world, allowing another gangster to muscle 
in on one's turf would hurt one's valuable reputation for 
ruthlessness and could easily result in further encroachments or 
elimination. Thus a criminal has a clear incentive to strike hard 
at anyone who attempts to intrude. On the other hand, however, the 


encroacher probably has a number of henchmen to protect him and the 


law will try to capture and punish a criminal whp attempts to 


murder an interloper. These latter considerations are disincentives 


which must obviously be factored into a criminal's calculus. 


‘Opportunity costs' (what one sacrifices to gain something 


else, or pleasures foregone) are also part of the incentive 
structure. A parent may feel that the family needs more money and 
might therefore want to work overtime, but if one of the children 
has a hockey game, either the money or the parental support must 
be foregone. If the parent's supervisor is adamant that (s)he put 
in the extra hours at work, while the other parent is equally 
insistent that the game be attended, a very difficult choice 
results. To gain one set of goods-- either the extra money/boss's 
approval or emotional satisfaction/child's needs/spouse's approval 
-- the other set must be sacrificed. Over time, there are many 
decision points of this sort so it is possible for a person to go 
one way at certain moments and the other on different occasions. 
Hence, while opportunity costs are essentially zero sum for each 
choice, they may or may not be so over a long time frame. 

In ethnonationalist terms, the operative incentive structure 
is that which encourages individuals to act (or discourages them 
from acting) politically, economically, or socially on the basis 
of an ethnic group identity rather than on the basis of a country- 
wide identity or class. Instrumental incentives, which are at the 
heart of the modernist argument, are generally goal oriented, and 
are usually economic. They typically include benefits such as jobs 
and government investment. However, while they can be selfish-- 
individuals respond to them because, as individuals, they feel they 
will personally benefit-- they can also affect individual 


calculations of what would best serve a group's interests. In other 
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words, while one individual's utility function could be narrowly 
self-interested, another's could include a preference for group 
utility (Margolis 1982). 


4. Social Psychological Mechanisms 


Whereas instrumental incentives can be characterized as being 
largely ‘external' and related to the acquisition of scarce 
resources, social psychological mechanisms are more 'internal' and 
related to human cognition, psychological needs, and cultural 
sharedness. Human cognition is based on simplifying reality by 
placing information in categories. From this categorization process 
comes 'us/them' distinctions: individuals categorize themselves as 
well as others in terms of groups. Because one's ego identity and 
sense of self-worth are significantly based on group memberships, 
one has an internal incentive to form a positive perception of the 
groups of which one feels a part. This process can be bolstered 
tangibly by improving the group's fortunes or magnified 
perceptually by rationalizing the putative 'stellar' qualities of 
the group. It is in the furthering of the group's objectives that 
both instrumental and psychological utilities are satisfied. 

However, there is clearly more to group membership than only 
the satisfaction of psychological needs. Affection for others and 
a sense of belonging to groups are innate human qualities. We bond 
emotionally to others and not only reinforce these connections 
through ceremonies, symbols, and memories of shared experiences, 


but celebrate our human connections in these ways. These profound, 


emotional linkages with others are obviously necessary for society 


to exist, but if the bonds were merely socially functional, they 


would not work; for them to unite collections of individuals into 


groups, they must work within the individuals.’ 


While these 
linkages can be modeled in a rational choice or game theoretic 
fashion, to do so misses the essential point that the more 


calculated the bonds, the weaker and less reliable they are. 


4.1 The Social Psychology of Ethnicity 


The most convincing social psychological framework for 
understanding intra and intergroup relations is the 'self categor- 
ization theory' (SCT) developed by John Turner and Henri Tajfel. 
SCT descends from Leon Festinger's conception of social comparison: 
“we cannot know who we are except by reference to others" (Hinkle 
and Brown 1990; p.48). While important elements of our identities 
stem from individual characteristics such as height, age, 
particular talents, preferences, aversions etc., our identities 
also have a social component: the groups we belong to constitute 
part of how we define ourselves (Abrams and Hogg 1990b, p.4). The 
self is really a system of concepts which are "highly variable and 
Situation specific" (Turner 1984, p.526). To put it a different 
way, “individuals define themselves [in part] in terms of their 
social group memberships and that group-defined self-perception 
produces psychologically distinctive effects in social behaviour" 
(Turner 1988, p.xi). 

While membership in some groups does not inspire strong affect 
or psychological affiliation-- those who are unemployed, for 


example, usually consider their lack of employment to be a 
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temporary abberation and thus not an integral part of themselves 
-- other social categories can evoke powerful emotional commitment. 
Belonging to a religion is often more than just something one does: 
it is an integral component of one's belief system and therefore 
of one's identity. Thus, acting in terms of the group is really a 
different form of acting in terms of oneself (Hogg and McGarty 
1990, p.12). In short, identity is conceived of as a continuum 
which runs from individual characteristics at one end to social 
group membership at the other. The type of stimulus to which one 
is subject will determine which “specific social identity becomes 
salient" (Turner 1984, p.527), and whether the person acts as an 
individual or whether a group-based identity is activated. 

One of the main differences between SCT and its forerunner, 
social identity theory, is the former's emphasis on 'depersonali- 
zation'. Whereas social identity theory posited that members of one 
group would be cognitively reduced to their group characteristics 
by a member of a different group, Turner argues in SCT that 
depersonalization in the form of the suppression of self will also 
occur within a group. In other words, when a group identity is 
activated, individuals will greatly lessen or even cease 
calculating as individuals and will instead assess the situation 
and act on the basis of the assumed needs of the group (Turner 1984 
& 1985). This is clearly a problematic assertion. One arguing from 
a rational choice perspective would most likely reject Turner's 


claim and offer, instead, that even if an individual appears to be 


subordinating personal needs for the good of the group, the group 
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focus probably has a lot more to do with the necessity of obeying 
group demands than it does with a loss of an emphasis on seilt.* 1 
review the evidence for group-based identities below. Prior to 
that, however, two points need to be made. 

First, self categorization theory-- like social categorization 
theory in general-- is based on assumptions of human cognition. 
The world we inhabit is extremely complex. While much great art 
explores and delights in ambiguity, for most of us such uncertainty 
of meaning can be hazardous: it is far better to know in advance 
which mushrooms are safe to eat than to determine it through trial 
and error. In addition, given the limitations of our faculties we 
cannot analyze all aspects of every situation we encounter. To 
compensate, we categorize reality: we try to discern patterns which 
we can apply to future events. To use Lippman's term, we create 
'quasi-environments' which are pictures which mediate between us 
and the environment (Hogg and Abrams 1988, p.66). We must 
"systemitize and simplify information from the social environment 


in order to make sense of a world that would otherwise be too 


complex and chaotic for effective action" (Tajfel 1981, p.148).° 


However, since the categorization process involves reducing 
complexity to a much more limited number of basic understandings, 
by its very nature it entails ‘perceptual distortion' of both 
physical and social objects (Hoggs and Abrams 1988, p.73). There 
becomes, then, a functional interaction between cognitive and 
social processes. 'Social cognition' is not only the perception of 


social objects, but also the social determination of the perceptual 
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process (Turner and Giles 1981b, p.30). The need for cognitive 
parsimony leads us to categorize social relations and the 
establishment of social categories then feeds back into what we 
perceive and how we interpret it. 

Second, as suggested by the brief discussion of 'social 
cognition', the social effects of the construction of '‘'quasi- 
environments' are contingent upon the social milieux in which 
individuals exist. An important point made repeatedly by scholars 
working in various social categorization/comparison theories is 
nicely captured by the following statement: "[p]sychological 
processes ensure that groups are inevitable, but do not directly 
govern what type of groups they are, what characteristics they 
have, or how they relate to other groups.... All the rest must 
incorporate an historical analysis" (emphasis in the original) 
(Hogg and Abrams 1988, p.18). 


4.2 The Evidence 


A wealth of studies has been conducted by scholars working in 
a SCT or social identity theory framework, but here I will merely 


summarize the standard methodology and the broader findings." 


The 
proto-typical experiment for testing and developing these theories 
has involved the ‘minimal group' design. In these studies, 
individuals are randomly assigned to groups-- and are often 


purposefully made aware of their arbitrary placement-- kept 


isolated from other putative group members, and asked to allocate 


points to members of their in-group and to the out-group. Subjects 


are told that they will not personally benefit from their alloca- 
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tion of points. In numerous replications of this basic study, and 


in experiments involving a modification of this test design, it was 
found that social categorization alone was sufficient to cause 
intergroup discrimination (Turner 1984, pp.522-4). Even when there 
is no explicit or institutionalized conflict, many minimal group 
studies employing diverse populations and subjects have found a 
pattern of in-group bias (Tajfel 1982, pp.23-4). 

In experiments conducted in the 1950s at summer camps, Sherif 
and Sherif found that boys who had become friends and were then 
placed in opposing groups acted on the basis of their groups and 
not their friendships: with competition over scarce resources, 
favorable in-group and derogatory out-group stereotypes developed 
as did biased assessments of the relative qualities of members of 
each group (Tajfel 1982, pp.14-5; Turner, Brown, and Tajfel 1979, 
p.188). Indeed, several studies found that subjects even preferred 
dissimilar in-group members to more similar out-group members 
(Turner 1981, p.79). 

The anthropological record and formal studies have shown that 
ethnocentrism is not simply an idiosyncracy of European culture. 
Ethnocentrism, the killing of strangers, and mutual group hostility 
and fear is well documented for the 'primitive peoples' of Africa, 
Australia, New Guinea, Borneo, Celebes, the Americas, and elsewhere 
(van der Dennen 1987, p.7). The Cross-Cultural Study of Ethnocen- 
trism surveyed thirty groups in East and West Africa, Northern 
Canada, and some Pacific islands and found that, while in-group 


favoritism was relatively independent of out-group attitudes, there 


was a constant attachment to the in-group (Tajfel 1982, p.8). In 
short, in-group/out-group distinctions appear to be universally 
held by human beings. Consequently, there is a solid body of 
evidence to back the claim that membership in and affiliation to 
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social groups constitutes part of the core identity of humans. 


5. Culture and Modernity 


If we restrict our analysis to proximate causes or specific 
incentives, it is very difficult to account for ethnonationalism. 
For example, while linguistic differences are often present in 
ethnic disputes and serve equally often as the rallying point for 
contending groups, in other cases language is not a factor: Serbs 
and Croats speak what is still called 'Serbo-Croat'; until the 
nineteenth century, Czech was the literary and liturgic language 
of Slovaks and the modern versions of these languages are not 
greatly dissimilar to each other; and, by the time they achieved 
their own republic, the Irish had largely ceased speaking Gaelic. 
Although religion is often deemed to be a central line of cleavage, 
Germans are not particularly hampered by having some regions which 
are predominantly Catholic and others which are mainly Protestant. 
Finally, while nationalities frequently feel they are persecuted 
economically-- or at least their spokespersons claim this is the 


case-- economically advantaged groups have also struggled for 


autonomy or sovereignty.” When one factors in the potential if not 


probable opportunity costs of ethnonationalism, purely economic 
explanations for this phenomenon are less than persuasive.” 


The establishment and subsequent proliferation of ethnic 
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nationalism is only comprehensible if we take into consideration 
the psychological basis of group membership and the importance of 
cultural similarity in forging in-group bonds. Thus we must take 
groups seriously as valued ends. At the same time, however, one 
must remain vigilant against reifying particular ethnies. The 
limits of any given nationality are established through political 
processes and the activation of ethnic identity is itself a 
political process which depends, in significant part, on the 
incentives which the group can offer. Hence social psychological 
mechanisms must be understood on social psychological terms and in 
the context of the struggle over scarce goods. 

While many if not most ethnies can date their origin to 
antique times, and thus would seem to be virtually eternal, others 
are of a far more recent coinage and owe their existence more to 
historical circumstance than to predestination. If the truth were 
to be told, however, all ethnies, including those we designate as 
being nations, had a process of origin whereby a group of people 
came to consider themselves as being separate from other humans 
through a shared, formative experience: being persecuted, winning 


a battle, accepting a particular version of theology, or hiving off 
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from a larger group.’ 


These 'moments' of genesis provide an 
underpinning for the groups qua groups-- they create group 
boundaries to use Barth's term-- and initiate a process of intra- 
group socialization and communication which extends and deepens the 
sense of groupness. Therefore, there is no reason to dismiss those 


groups that were more recently formed simply because they or their 
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'traditions' developed recently.” 


If group membership fulfills 
important human needs and if forces operating on humans constantly 
change, then it can be expected that the types of groups which 
prevail wiil also change. In this context, it is important to look 
at the transformation from ethnic category to politicized ethnie: 
the extension of ethnic membership to the masses combined with 


their acceptance of particular ethnic designations. 


5.1 From Ethnic Category to Ethnic Community 


In a justly celebrated article, "The Illusion of Tribe", Aidan 
Southall argues that many of the contemporary ‘'tribes' in Africa 
are the creations of or came into being during the colonial era. 
Pre-colonial sub-saharan Africa contained few large-scale political 
entities or 'states' (Southall 1970). For the most part, political 


and social units were small-scale and localized, and thus group 


identities were similarly local."© Indeed, people "were differen- 


tiated in many subtle and complex ways for different purposes 
(ibid, p.35). Despite their common acceptance of the divining power 
of the oracle at Arochukwu and their speaking closely related 
dialects, the 'Ibo' had no sense of 'Ibohood' until the nineteen 
thirties. In another striking case, the various 'Yoruba' city- 
states were not the least bit averse to conducting slave-raids on 
each other (Young 1979, pp.461-5 & 278). The situation in much of 
Europe was analogous until at least the nineteenth century (Pearson 
1983). Hobsbawm conveys the point nicely: 

The world of 1789 was..., for most of its inhabitants, 

incalculably vast. Most of them...lived and died in the 

county, and often the parish, of their birth: as late as 1861 


more than nine out of ten in seventy of the ninety French 
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departments lived in the department of their birth. The rest 

of the globe was a matter of government agents and rumour 

(1962, p.25). 
Even as recently as the early twentieth century, East and South- 
East European immigrants to the United States did not state their 
nationality as being ‘Albanian' or 'Ukrainian' or 'Croat', but 
rather offered a much more local designation (Banac 1984; Young 
1979; Pearson 1983). 

In a pre-modern setting (i.e. prior to the large-scale 
intrusion of a central government, mass communications, etc.) where 
there is homogeneous settlement, there is little consciousness of 


being a part of a particular ethnic group (Connor 1977; Nagel and 


Olzak 1982; Wallerstein 1960). Indeed, one is not part of an ethnic 


group in a pre-modern, rural setting. The in-group is so utterly 
local that people a short distance away who share the same 


religion, speak the same language, and maintain the same practices 


as oneself are considered to be ‘the other.'' Urbanization greatly 


affects identity patterns. Cities draw migrants from a wide area 
and this often means that it is here that members from ethnic 
groups first encounter significantly different others (Plotnicov 
1970; Epstein 1978). In the cities, though, migrants discover that 
they are more similar to some strangers than to others, and can 
interact more easily with some than others (see also section 6.1 
below. ) 

Curiously, at the beginning of the nineteenth century when the 
groundwork was effectively being laid for the later edifices of 


ethnonationalism in Europe, few of the masons had any plan to 
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(re)create their nation.® 


To use the Slovaks as an example, the 
early Slovak grammarians were as interested in producing a 
standardized language in which to print the bible as they were in 
preserving the Slovak language. Initially, creating a literary 
language was not equated with creating an ethnie (Brock 1976). 
Throughout eastern Europe, the first efforts to preserve cultural 
heritages had everything to do with folkloric romanticism and the 
desire to bring the bible to the people, and very little if 
anything to do with the struggle for self-determination (Hobsbawm 
1991, p.104). 

However, as governments came to be involved in more and more 
aspects of life, as government employment consequently expanded, 
and as large-scale communication became of increasing importance, 
language came to be more than just the concern of philologists, 
lexicographers, linguists, and anthropologists. Language came to 
be the primary symbol of peoplehood, and a decisive criterion for 
deciding who worked where. As the nineteenth century progressed, 
literary and linguistic movements became more and more closely 
intertwined with efforts to create nationality-based states 
(Anderson 1991, pp.72-5). This process intensified considerably 
when the Hapsburg and Romanov empires relinquished Latin as their 


official language and opted for German and Russian respectively. 


Ethnicity is ipso facto a large-scale socio-political 


designation, and thus only has meaning in an age of mass politics 


and fixed state boundaries. With modernization, ethnicity is 


political because one literary culture or another is going to 
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intrude. Hence, local cultural communities are effectively 


presented with a choice between changing radically their language 
and myth-symbol complex or merely modifying their dialect to 
conform to a clearly related and standardized language, and 
accepting as their own legacy the experiences of a broader 
community. Where the popularly used language coincides with the 
official language the difficulty is minimal; when the two are very 
different, the change required is major, striking, and onerous. 
Thus it is country-level politics that produces incentives to 
increase the scale of active identity, thus rendering ‘'Iboness' 
salient rather than a more local designation. As people become 
incorporated into the modern politics of what Anderson (1991) calls 
‘imagined communities', it is relatively easier for them to imagine 
themselves as part of a group if the others share their cultural 
characteristics: language, religion, norms, symbols, and myths. It 
is this range of forces, factors, markers, and constraints which 
are the raw materials on which ethnonationalists work. 

However, many traditions and distinctions continue to take 
place at the local level and exclude supposed co-ethnics. These 
are the distinctions which ethnonationalists work to overcome. 
Those studying Africa, for example, have written extensively on 
what is called 'situational identity': when in Lagos, for example, 
one is 'Ibo'; when in Onitsha, one defines oneself as being from 
a certain part of 'Iboland'; and when in the home village, one is 
a son or daughter of one's village and those who live several 


villages away are considered part of an out-group (Epstein 1978; 
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Horowitz 1985; Howard and Skinner 1988). Most local affiliations, 
though, become increasingly muted over time. The establishment of 
politicized ethnies sets the parameters of most’ social 
communication (Deutsch 1966), and with a standardized literary 
language and exo-education controlled by nationalist elites 
(Gellner 1983), members of the ethnie are imbued with the 
nationality's myths, history, and artistic output. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio programs, and television shows further this 
process of cultural and intellectual homogenization. Finally, with 
increased physical mobility due to industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, the imagined community gains an imagined native soil. 


6. Instrumental Incentives and How they Vary 


Perhaps the greatest danger in studying ethnonationalism is 
to take the arguments of nationalist leaders at face value. In 
other words, while ethnic leaderships claim that they represent an 
organic and unified whole, the reality is that there is usually a 
great deal of diversity within the boundaries of the group. In more 
developed countries, and in most less developed countries too, 
ethnonations contain divisions of labor (Smith 1981, p.189; 


Horowitz 1985; Rogowski 1985). 


As is the case anywhere there is 
socio-economic stratification, within the ethnie there is a range 
of people who differ according to personal interests and the way 


they are affected by events. Thus there are many ways in which it 


is empirically false and theoretically misleading to treat ethnies 


0 


as indivisible and homogeneous units.° 


In this part of the paper, I analyze some of the instrumental 
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incentives for ethnonationalism by focusing on the characteristics 
and interests of the members of nationalities who occupy specific 


social categories. I start with a rather broad classification: the 


bulk of the ethnic group. This category of non-elite is certainly 


crude and would have to be disaggregated in a fuller treatment. The 
second grouping is also extremely broad: teachers, scholars, 
artists, and professionals. The third category consists of the 
political entrepreneurs who are often seen as the cynical 
manipulators of ethnicity. However, even where there may be 
advantages to acting on the basis of ethnicity, narrow self- 
interest is an inadequate explanation for ethnonationalism itself, 
for there are almost always competing incentives. The pull of the 
ethnic group, then, must be assessed in terms of both instrumental 
utility and the role that cultural affiliation plays in affecting 
preferences. 


6.1 Non-Elite Members 


The transition from being a rural to urban inhabitant is often 
wrenching. In the natal village social and economic norms are 
passed down from generation to generation. While the intrusion of 
a colonial empire or a global market certainly constitutes a major 
force of change and thus requires considerable adaptation, there 
usually remains a fair bit that is familiar. Moving to a city by 
contrast is a rather stark introduction into an alien world. In 
this extremely unfamiliar milieu, the established norms for how one 
goes about one's business are no longer sufficient. Indeed, the 


very businesses one goes about usually change. A great deal of 
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adaptation is necessary to function in a city and so the migrant 
seeks out co-ethnics for help in adjusting to the new requirements. 

Wallerstein (1960, pp.134-5) compares the functions performed 
by the ethnic group in African cities to those filled elsewhere by 
the extended family. As suggested above, the most general job of 
one's co-ethnics is resocialization. There are particular skills 
involved in finding a place to stay, getting a job, and learning 
how to contend with a host of new experiences. In such alien 
surroundings, isolation and anomie can be crushing without the 
emotional and guiding support of others who share one's culture. 
The ethnie furnishes both social and psychological security: food 
and shelter for the unemployed; burial expenses; people to pray 


with; a source of information for what is happening in the home 


village; and a general social network for companionship.”' In short, 


“New immigrants facing new customs, a new language and a certain 
amount of hostility from the local population, usually look to 
their fellows for assistance" (Kosmin 1979, p.45). However, it is 
perhaps in the job market that the ethnic group performs its most 
valuable instrumental service. 

If all the assumptions on which microeconomic theory is based 
were not only convenient but fully accurate, ethnonationalism would 
pose far less of a problem. If humans were solely atomized profit 
maximizers, then labor and capital would flow without friction to 
wherever the greatest return seemed likely. Hiring would be decided 
only by merit, or perhaps with the added consideration of duly 


discounted promises of future returns, and individuals would do 
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whatever was required of them to garner a greater share of scarce 


resources: change language or move to another part of a country.” 


However, in many circumstances, getting a job depends on having the 
right contacts. Even in cases where ethnic conflict is absent, 
friends of present employees will often receive preference in 
hiring to individuals without such friends. Where there is 
competition over jobs in a polyethnic situation, ethnicity often 
becomes a principal dividing line; the ethnie itself becomes either 
an invaluable resource or a plague. This situation is most apparent 
in segmented labor markets. 

Many labor markets are ethnically segmented. In New York City, 
a great many greengrocers are Korean, a disproportionate number of 
steelworkers on skyscrapers are Mohawks, and newsagents often come 
from India (Hobsbawm 1991, p.159). In Canada, big business in the 
predominantly French-speaking province of Quebec was historically 
controlled by people of English or Scottish extraction (Olzak 
1982). In Toronto, the small-scale construction industry was 
dominated from the 1950s to the 1980s by recent immigrants from 
Italy. During the ‘eighties, this prepondarance was changed 
somewhat as Portuguese immigrants from the Azores’ started 
establishing themselves in this sector. 

A certain degree of ethnic segmentation occurs elsewhere in 
the more developed world too. In turn of the century United 
Kingdom, Jews were preponderant in furniture making, tailoring, 
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footwear, and the garment industry.” Later in Britain, Jews were 


three times more likely than the average to be self-employed and 
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constituted a major force in the taxicab business. While in areas 
such as furniture making Jewish immigrants were utilizing skills 
they had developed in eastern Europe, the 'push and pull' of denial 
of access to jobs by non-Jews and the greater accomodation extended 
by co-ethnics also contributed (Kosmin 1979, p.45). A similar 
pattern of ethnically segmented labor markets was found for New 
Zealand, though in periods of significant economic growth ethnic 
barriers to employment tended to break down (MacRae 1979). 

It is not difficult to find the same basic labor segmentation 
in the developing world. In Nigeria prior to the indigenization 
decrees, Lebanese, Syrians, and Indians controlled the wholesale 
trade, retail, road transport, and produce buying (Biersteker 
1987). The Hausa were able to dominate the long-distance cattle 
trade because of their relationship with Fulani herders and were 
careful to maintain their monopoly (Cohen 1969). In East and 
Central Africa, Indian immigrants in colonial times quite often 
came from landowner and craftsmen backgrounds, and were frequently 


literate, and used this initial competitive advantage to dominate 


the retail trade (Clark 1979, pp.176-7).~ During the period of 


British rule in Jamaica, ethnic Chinese came to control the retail 
and wholesale trades. However, with the growth of Jamaican 
nationalism following World War II, the Chinese moved into less 
conspicuous areas such as supermarkets, the import-export sector, 
and the professions (Clark 1979, pp.179-80). 


6.2 Middle Class and Professionals 


As Metternich thought, and experience in Asia, Africa, and 
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Europe has confirmed, nationalist struggles have been led and 
staffed not by the peasants and workers, but by the educated middle 
ranks: lawyers, educators, journalists, and scholars (Emerson 1960, 
pp.194-5; Hobsbawm 1991, p.118). Indeed, the consistency of this 
pattern is striking. To cite only several examples, this fact holds 
true for the various nationalist movements within France (Beer 
1977), the Flemings of Belgium (Zolberg 1977), the Quebecois of 
Canada (Pinard and Hamilton 1984), the Slovaks (Brock 1976), and 
the various independence movements in Africa and Asia (Emerson 


1960). In a certain respect, this is not particularly surprising: 


Since the late nineteenth century, most political movements of any 


sort have been led by the middle class and intellectuals. Having 
a degree in law is almost a prerequisite for being a member of 
congress in the United States or of parliament in Canada. In a 
different way, though, the predominance of this stratum is of great 
interest: with the rise to importance of the complex of factors 
included under the rubric of ‘'modernization' those who came to 
possess and control education, communications, and wealth were 
going to be those who controlled politics. Thus, the incentives 
this broad category of individuals faced, and continue to face, to 
act socially, economically, and politically on the basis of 
ethnicity are crucial to understanding how ethnonationalist 
struggle became so pervasive and intense. 


6.2.i Lanquage and Jobs 


There are often advantages to be had from the ethnic group in 


obtaining government employment. Conversely, of course, there are 
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rather serious disadvantages to being counted as a member of an 
ethnic group if that group is at the bottom of the political heap. 
Those who control the entry points into a civil service have the 
power to decide who does or does not get hired. But it is not only 
a question of being hired, important as that is, it is also an 
issue of for what job one is hired and the relative degree of 
vertical mobility that is possible. Language becomes a very serious 
matter in such a context because if a certain language is either 


the official language or the de facto working language of 


government, then those who can speak that language fluently are at 
a clear advantage. Thus native speakers are favored and, since 
ethnic divisions so frequently coincide with linguistic divisions, 
one ethnic group will have an advantage in getting jobs and in 
obtaining advancement within the civil service. 

Language is really at the heart of a great many professions. 
Facility in language is critical in education certainly, but also 
in law, publishing, and the media. In the first place, the 
particular language used for educational instruction determines the 


group from which teachers and administrators will be chosen. In 


addition, the language used for instruction in secondary schools 


not only largely determines the ethnie of the instructors (given 
the typical coincidence of language and ethnicity), but also 
decides which language(s) will be viable for use in all other 
spheres which require a high level of literacy and education. It 
also determines the size of the market for the products of those 


who work in other language-based industries: the media and the 
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literary arts. It is the establishment of a language as the medium 


of instruction in secondary schools which "link[{s] social mobility 


to the vernacular, and in turn to linguistic nationalism" (Hobsbawm 
1991, p.118). As such, it is precisely those members of a 
nationality who are best situated to plead their cause who have the 
greatest interest in expanding the realm of use of their language. 
This not only goes a long way in explaining the high rates of 
participation of teachers and artists in ethnic movements, but also 
the attraction of ethnonationalism for students; the number of 
nationalist "youth" movements in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (Hobsbawm 1962 & Anderson 1972) attests to the efficacity 
of ethnonationalist indoctrination in schools. 

In a reverse sense, the demise of the Celtic languages also 
demonstrates the instrumental utility of language. In the late 
nineteenth century, Irish ethnonationalism was fervent and the 
issue of 'Home Rule' for the Irish plagued many a government in 
London. However, in part due to the depopulation of Ireland during 
the great famine, but also due to the prior establishment of 
English as the language of the upper classes, the number of 
monolingual Gaelic speakers in Ireland declined steadily in the 
nineteenth century. With independence a concerted effort was made 
by successive governments to favor Irish by making it the national 
language: by emphasizing its use in education and by demanding a 
certain level of fluency in it as a requirement for a position in 
the civil service. These measures have thus far proven to be 


Singularly unsuccessful in reestablishing Irish as the de facto 
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language of most communication in Ireland. The conclusion is that 
learning English fluently opens up more opportunities than does 
investing the time to acquire a language as globally marginal as 
Irish (Edwards 1985, pp.53-65). The prospects for Welsh and 


Scottish Gaelic are no brighter whether these two regions attain 


sovereignty or not.” 


6.2.ii The Business Class 


There is another aspect of ethnicity and government which is 
of great concern to all members of an ethnic group, but which often 
is of more immediate interest to investors and business people. 
Quite simply, governments control great resources and being of the 
right ethnie usually means receiving a more favorable portion of 
government largesse. Governments decide where infrastructure will 
be built, from whom to purchase the considerable supplies needed 
for them to operate, and which entrepreneurs will have their access 
to credit eased. Consequently, the successful harnessing of ethnic 
identity can lead to greatly increased prosperity for business- 
persons and for all those living in areas where the advantaged 
ethnie predominates. 

A central component of business is communicating. While the 
mountain will sometimes come to Mohammed, most people in business 
must actively solicit for customers and deals, and it is far easier 
to conduct affairs with those who speak your language than with 
those who do not. Most business is conducted domestically and on 
a small scale; thus most business is personal and consists in part 


of cultural requirements. Within particular businesses, hiring and 
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promotion are often based on cultural similarities, and here too 
language is crucial. If you wish to advance beyond a menial job in 
a company, you must be fluent in the operating language. 


6.3 Political Entrepreneurs 


Much has been made of the role political entrepreneurs have 
played in fomenting ethnic conflict. Indeed, nationalist parties 
are a typical part of the political scene wherever there is a 
coincidence of a polyethnic state and political pluralism (Emerson 
1960, p.47 & Levi and Hechter 1985). Given the enormous resources 
controlled by the state, it is not the least surprising that people 
try to gain control of the central government (through elections 
one hopes.) In the ideal type version of democratic theory, party 
formation is based on differences of opinion on the general 
orientation and therefore the specific policies that would best 
serve the country. There is an assumption that because individuals 
will vote according to their personal interests, as circumstances 
change previous coalitions will break down and new coalitions will 
form. The existence of cross-cutting cleavages prevents a 
solidification of political divisions and allows groups to 
negotiate compromises (Horowitz 1985, pp.84-8). 


However, in many polyethnic countries, this struggle over 


scarce resources often takes place on the basis of ethnicity,~’ and 


ethnic ascription, once established, is singularly not mutable. 
Thus, politicians make their appeals to coethnics along ethnic 
lines and, if successful electorally, provide ample rewards to 
28, 


their brethren in the form of selective incentives roads, 
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schools, factories, government jobs, rural development projects, 
and so on (Bates 1990, pp.42-3). An ethnoparty has other forms of 
selective incentives at its disposal as well: preservation of the 
culture and the offer of positions of prestige and power (Levi and 
Hechter 1985, p.134). It would seem then that, in a situation where 
there is one very large ethnie and any number of small groups (or 
one larger and one smaller ethnie), members of the little ethnic 
groups would be wise to encourage non-ethnically-based voting: if 
another group is larger, then it is going to dominate electorally 
and monopolize the spoils. However, the logic of the situation 
suggests that they will be unsuccessful. Since the larger group 
will clearly prevail in a contest of ethnic voting, there are 


definite incentives for politicians from the majority group to base 


their campaign on ethnic solidarity.” 


The calculus becomes more complicated when there are three or 


more principal nationalities.~ 


When smaller ethnies are large 
enough such that their combined electoral power is greater than 
that of the largest group, then it is possible for them to join 
together to gain control of the state. However, it is also possible 
for the main ethnic group to ally with one or several smaller 
groups to forestall alliances against itself. While the breakdown 
of the relative percentages of ethnies in a country's overall 
population is certainly important in strategic bargaining, the 
historical relations among groups will also be a consideration. 
Historical enmity is not necessarily an insurmountable problem, but 


it does pose a formidable impediment to coalitions.™ 
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The material rationale that underlays the above discussion is 


insufficient to account the prevalence of ethnically-based parties 


and voting. For, if individuals decide for whom they will vote on 
the basis of personal, material gain, then there is no a _ priori 
reason why they would not choose according to socio-economic 
category. Workers, for example, would do best by voting for the 
party which most directly appealed to workers' needs. Where there 
is freedom of speech and a secret ballot, there will always be a 
competition of ideas and thus the intellectual hegemony of certain 
ideas is unpersuasive as the sole reason why people vote along 
ethnic lines. While material self-interest is by no means an 
irrelevant factor in politics, far more people vote along 
ideological or collective welfare lines than theories which stress 
narrow egoism as the basis of political action would predict (Sears 
et al, 1980; Sears and Lau, 1983). Similarly, it is the sense of 
(ethnic) groupness which underpins ethnic electoral politics. 


7. Conclusion 


Egoistic needs quite obviously serve as a spur to human 
action. We, as individuals, are often motivated by narrow self- 
interest, even if that entails that a group of which we are a part 
and with which we are identified will suffer. As well, the degree 
to which individuals identify with a particular group varies 
enormously: for example, some people are more patriotic than 
others; some adhere to their religion's strictures more assiduously 
than others. In a related sense, group membership clearly fulfills 


various instrumental needs. It is in this sense that selective 
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incentives may be critical in fostering solidarity and in enforcing 
group boundaries. It is for this reason that nationalist leaders 
have historically been induced to include promises of economic 
prosperity and a social welfare paradise in their sales pitch 
(Hobsbawm 1991, pp.123-130). 

Nonetheless, our membership in groups is important to us for 
general emotional and psychological reasons as well as for material 
sustenance, and the needs of the group as we perceive them are 


often factored into our larger utility calculus.” 


The group-based 
component of our identities constitutes part of ourselves and, to 
the extent that we embrace a given social identity or have it 
thrust upon us, we act on that basis when incentive structures and 
social cues elicit that type of identity-based behavior. When an 
ethnicity is politicized, and especially when intergroup relations 
are hostile, group membership becomes more generally salient and 
difficult to avoid. While there is a significant danger of the 
argument given above degenerating into tautology, the subtlety with 
which humans distinguish social cues suggests that we do frequently 
adapt our self-definitions to changing circumstances. Indeed, few 


would argue that it is inaccurate to claim that a person can be a 


parent one moment, a sibling another, a member of a profession at 


another, and perhaps a fan of a given sports team or composer at 


yet another. We shift our operative identities frequently and with 
a nuanced perception of the appropriate part of our identities we 


should use. 


The synthesis of the modernist and the perennialist frameworks 
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contains two central components. First, since one's cultural group 


normally constitutes one's predominant social milieu, there is at 
minimum a latent basis for ethnic political organization. If one 
is part of a group culturally the shift to being part of that group 
politically and psychically is not very great. Cultural and general 
linguistic similarity facilitate an extension of in-group 
boundaries to a more encompassing ethnic level. Once cultural 


boundaries are created, ceteris paribus, there is an inherent 


momentum for the perpetuation of that ethnicity (Barth 1969). 
Second, the macro-historical processes which define what is 
normally included under the rubric of 'modernization' have been 
crucial in shifting incentive structures in such a way as to 
require a decision to be made of who gets included within the 
political nation. While the demonstration effect has certainly been 
very influential in inspiring a widespread desire to have the 
limits of the state congruent with the limits of the nation (Connor 
1977), there have also been numerous, intense political struggles 
to decide where precisely the limits of nations will be. It was by 
no means preordained that Germans would manage to have 'German' be 
the criterion for nationality rather than 'Bavarian' or 'Prussian'. 
Ethnonationalism is maddeningly complex. Individuals rely on 
and use their ethnie in all sorts of ways, so there is clearly 
instrumental utility to the ethnic group. However, using a group 
presupposes its existence; thus it is not sufficient to simply 
attribute group affiliation to the benefits of group membership: 


the prior existence of ethnies must be explained. To do so requires 


that we be sensitive to both the material and psychological bonds 
which unite members of groups. For, while there have been concerted 
efforts by various literati and nationalists to emphasize 


differences between their own groups and other, closely related 


groups”, and while there have been cases of the outright creation 


of an ethnicity”, the much more typical pattern has been for a 
nationality to be built on the foundations of an ancient state”, 
or for closely related, yet formerly politically separate groups, 


to be linked together to form a nationality. 
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Notes 


1. I would like to thank the following people for their willingness 
to subject themselves to various drafts of this paper and for 
helping to bring some sort of order to my chaos: Dave Callahan, 
Bill Clark, Jan Kubik, Roy Licklider, Ed Rhodes, Bikash Roy, and 
Dick Wilson. 


2. In this paper I will treat ‘'nationality', ‘ethnie', ‘ethnic 
group', ‘ethnonation', and ‘cultural community' as _ synonyms. 
'Nation' will be reserved for a nationality which has its own state 
or for the people of countries such as the United States (where 
there are no disaffected, territorially compact, nationalities 
which agitate for autonomy or independence.) 'Nationalist' and 
‘ethnonationalist' will also be used interchangeably. For the 
terminological confusion which plagues the study of ethno- 
nationalism, see Connor (1972 & 1978) and Smith (1989). 


3. For a fuller discussion of the variations of the modernist 
(instrumentalist) and perennialist (primordialist) perspectives, 
see Smith (1988 & 1989) and McKay (1982). The question of ‘human 
nature' is seldom if ever explicitly discussed by scholars working 
on ethnonationalism. This omission is unfortunate because without 
such an account perennialists must rely solely on circumstantial 
evidence. Similarly, modernists merely assume an implicit 
conception of human motivation without justifying it. I am indebted 
to Richard W. Wilson for making me aware of the importance of 
confronting directly assumptions about motivation. 


4. The term ‘ethnic category' comes from Smith (1989) and denotes 
a group which possesses many of the attributes of an ethnie, but 
which lacks a sense of community and solidarity (p.30). A 
‘politicized ethnicity' is a self-aware and politically mobilized 
ethnic group (Rothschild 1981, p.6). 


5. For example, were it not for purely political reasons, Austria 
would probably be part of Germany rather than an independent state. 
That there is no sovereign 'Hausaland' owes everything to decisions 
made by Europeans in Berlin and nothing to indigenous social and 
political forces. 


6. Rather, it is the social class which is solely instrumental and 
which is thus subject to all the difficulties of the collective 
action problem. It is precisely because classes lack a non- 
instrumental emotive component that they have been so comparatively 
ineffectual and have thus proved to be a great disappointment to 
Marxist theorists (Horowitz 1985, pp.89-92). 


7. North (1981) makes a parallel argument for the need for a 


political order to be perceived as legitimate for it to function 
at all efficiently. A government which relies strictly on coercion 
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wastes enormous resources and still fails to control private 
behavior. 


8. See Muller and Opp (1986) for a test of whether private self- 
interest or the desire to produce a public good lies behind 
rebellious collective action. They conclude that the latter is the 
motivating factor and thus call into question the assumption of 
atomized individuals which underlies strict rational choice 
theories. 


9. There are rather clear parallels here with Herbert Simon's 
notion of ‘bounded rationality'. According to Simon, the 
assumptions of standard rational choice theory are not only 
empirically inaccurate, but are also theoretically unhelpful. 
Actors neither seek out all available information nor use the 
information they have to arrive at the optimal choice. Rather, 
because human intellectual capacities are so inherently limited, 
individuals only invest time and effort in a problem until they 
reach a point of general satisfaction with their choice. The 
seminal works on bounded rationality are Simon (1955, 1956, & 
1957). 


10. See Hogg and Abrams (1988) and Tajfel (1982) for surveys of the 
literature. 


11. Space limitations prevent a fuller discussion of the social 
psychology of ethnogroup identity. The literatures on cognitive 
processes and prejudice are enormous and certainly pertinent to 
understanding the psychological mechanisms which underlie ethno- 
nationalism. For useful discussions of prejudice see Bethlehem 
(1985); Tajfel (1981); Snyder, Tanker, and Berscheid (1977); and 
Campbell (1967). For the welcome caveat that prejudice is a social 
construction see Billig (1985). 


12. See Connor (1984) for a perceptive critique of purely economic 
accounts of ethnonationalism. 


13. Since costs and benefits will not be shared equally by all 
members of an ethnie, it can be argued that costs can be viewed as 
externalities which those who garner the benefits do not suffer. 
However, while it is true that different social categories of 
actors will face somewhat different incentive structures (and the 
variance in incentive structures is an important consideration 
which I develop below), there remains the question of why appeals 
to ethnic solidarity are so frequently successful. Since successful 
ethnonationalism almost inevitably involves obtaining the support 
of many in the group, why are those who suffer the externalities 
willing to accept the burden? 


14. In Africa, there have been a number of cases of disparate, 
culturally dissimilar peoples forming an ethnie as a result of 
being joined together in a colonial administration district. 
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15. Questioning the legitimacy of newly created rituals which are 
intended to bind group members together is perhaps the central 
thrust of the articles in Hobsbawm and Ranger (Eds.) (1989). While 
the discussions contained in this volume are fascinating and quite 
instructive in laying bare the politics involved in forging group 
solidarity, one need not accept Hobsbawm's distinction between 
‘'genuine' and ‘invented' traditions (1989, p. 8). 


16. There is a wealth of literature which details this pattern for 
various parts of sub-saharan Africa. For various examples see 
Epstein (1978); Young (1979 & 1985); Lewis (1971); Howard and 
Skinner (1988); Emerson (1960); Ranger (1989); and the various 
articles in Olorunsola (ed.)(1972). 


17. I am indebted to Jan Kubik for helping me to finally understand 
this point. In the part of southern Poland where he has conducted 
research, despite being deemed ethnically 'Polish' by outsiders, 
inhabitants still make a distinction between marrying a 'Pole' (one 
not from the local in-group) and marrying endogamously (with 
someone from the specific and carefully defined region.) Argyle 
(1976) and Pearson (1983) offer other European examples on this 
point. Africanists and anthropologists have generally been much 
more sensitive to this fact than most political scientists. 


18. Of course, there were ethnic elites in Europe that were 
consciously and expressly nationalist. Greek, 'Belgian', and Polish 
independence struggles were intense in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. 


19. The distinction between a ‘cultural division of labor' and a 
'pillarized society' (i.e. one in which a specific ethnic group 
monopolizes economic and political power versus a situation where 
each major ethnie consists of a virtually self-sufficient division 
of labor) is important but only touched upon in this paper. See 
Gellner (1983), Horowitz (1985), Rogowski (1985), and Meadwell 
(1989) for insightful discussion on this topic. 


20. It can be argued that, in many ways, it is the existence of two 
types of social division-- intra and inter-ethnic-- that has 
resulted in the scholarly division between modernists and 
perennialists: modernists stress the cleavages within ethnic groups 
while perennialists focus on those between groups. 


21. See also Horowitz (1985, pp.55-64) for a discussion of the 
ethnic group as extended family. It should be noted, however, that 
as ethnies come to approximate the 'imagined communities' described 
so well in Anderson (1991) the extended family function declines. 
In other words, when nationalities become significantly urbanized 
they become less personal and more oriented towards formal 
political and economic activities. I owe the realization that 
ethnies in developed countries do not resemble extended families 
to Hudson Meadwell. 
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22. In many ways, the 'New World' more closely approximates the 
ideal type world of the frictionless mobility of labor posited by 
microeconomics than does the ‘Old World': immigrants, by 
definition, have relocated and do usually learn the prevailing 
language; indeed, succeeding generations often lose the ability to 
function in their family's mother tongue. See Connor (1972) for an 
argument that one factor which prevented post war scholars from 
perceiving the looming importance of ethnonationalism was their 
'Americaness': they were misled into thinking that cultural 
differences would disappear in the melting pot of modernity. 


23. In the same era, Jewish immigrants to the United States and 
Canada established themselves in the same industries. 


24. See Lewis (1971), Howard and Skinner (1988), and Horowitz 
(1985) for additional African examples. 


25. It would, though, be mistaken to ascribe the impetus to 
linguistic nationalism solely to the instrumental utility of 
language. Language is one of the principal ways by which we 
categorize people and is, perhaps, the most powerful cultural 
symbol. Indeed, in several studies subjects stated that they 
“identified more closely with those who spoke their native tongue 
than those who shared their cultural background or geographic 
origin" (Sachdev and Bourhis 1990, p.216). 


26. There is a direct parallel here with the glass ceiling which 
continues to impede the advancement of women in business and 
government. 


27. The degree to which politics takes place along ethnic lines is 
actually a variable. For example, French-Canadians from Quebec 
participate in federal elections and a significant percentage vote 
for mainstream, non-separatist parties. In Scotland, the federalist 
Labour Party has historically received far more votes than has the 
Scottish Nationalist Party. 


28. 'Selective incentives' are defined as benefits targeted to 
individuals to secure their participation in or support of a group. 
See Olson (1971) and Hardin (1982) for an excellent discussion of 
selective goods and collective action in general. 


29. However, since central governments are typically loath to 
permit disaffected ethnies to separate and form independent states, 
and since with disgruntlement can come civil disobedience or armed 
insurrection-- both of which are costly to supress-- there is an 
alternative incentive for the majority group to not push the 
benefits of its advantage to the fullest. 


30. My thanks to Ed Rhodes for suggesting that I be a little less 
cursory in this section than I had originally planned. 
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31. Strategic bargaining among ethnic groups is a sadly neglected 
area of research. 


32. See Margolis (1982) for an interesting application of a ‘dual 
utility' rational choice model. Margolis gives extended treatment 
to the argument that a rational choice model must recognize that 
actors often include both individual and group utilities in their 
preference functions. 


33. See Brock (1976) for the Slovak case; Giles and Johnson (1981) 
on the Macedonian, Turkish, and Sikh cases; and Swietochowski 
(1991) for the process in Russian Azerbaijan. 


34. See Atkinson (1989) for the '‘Acholi', Young (1985) on the 
'Ankole', and Banac (1988) on the slavic Macedonians and the 
Bosnian Muslims. 


35. A great many of Anthony D. Smith's works explore this theme, 
but see especially Smith (1989). 
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In 1992, physicians in Britain reported the world’s first birth of a baby 
that had been screened for genetic disease as an externally fertilized, 
microscopic embryo (Handyside, et al., 1992). The ability to diagnose a genetic 
defect in a human embryo both culminates and starts a series of technological 
innovations. As a culmination, preimplantation diagnosis (PD) caps over two 
decades of refinements in external fertilization, micromanipulation of embryos, 
and genetic testing to let couples at high risk for a serious genetic disorder 
know if their potential child will have that disease even before the embryo is 
transferred to the uterus. As a beginning, PD brings the day closer for 
preimplantation therapy (PT), in which disorders can be detected and then 
corrected in human embryos. 

Twenty years ago the prospect of genetically manipulating human embryos was 
referred to with concern and foreboding as "genetic engineering." Today, these 
distant yet foreseeable manipulations are known by the more _ neutral 
"preimplantation therapy." Not only is PT now spoken of in more neutral terms 
than before but some commentators in ethics and medicine have even concluded that 
the medical sector has a moral duty to develop PT (Munson and Davis, 1992; 
Zimmerman, 1991). The increasingly rich range of positions on PD and PT leads 
one to predict new vitality in discussions about what public policy, if any, 
ought to be developed in response to PD and in anticipation of PT. 

Preimplantation genetics, defined here as techniques encompassing PD and 


PT, poses novel challenges to students of public policy. As a medical field in 


general and as an area relating to reproductive choice in particular, it is 


traditionally monitored by private rather than public action. Yet few areas of 


technology are of such intense public interest and have provoked such a 
longstanding cross-disciplinary commentary decades before their feasibility. The 
habit of speculation, the privacy of the field, and the intensity of public 
interest all suggest that special rules of thumb are appropriate in weighing the 
desirability of public action for preimplantation genetics. 

Although many things must be taken into account in weighing the timing and 
need for public action, it is especially important to distinguish between likely 
and unlikely applications in embryo genetics in order to inject as much realism 
as possible into the debate. The goal of this paper is to suggest a beginning 
framework for a policy of preimplantation genetics. It develops the theme that 
the likelihood of innovations and applications in preimplantation genetics is a 


key variable to take into account in policy discussions. To substitute empirical 


thinking for speculative thinking is to avoid unproductive telescoping to the 


future and instead to approach policy in a stepwise manner oriented to the 
immediate future. Giandomenico Majone notes that in the study of public policy, 
"{rjJeal debate not only lets the participants promote their own views and 
interests, but also encourages them to adjust their views of reality and even to 
change their values as a result of the process" (Majone, 1989:8). The 
prescriptive framework below is aimed at setting the stage for such adjustments 


in this and other rapidly changing areas of medical technology. 


Preimplantation Genetics: Terms and Techniques 

Preimplantation genetics includes preimplantation diagnosis (PD), a 
technique of the present and near future, and preimplantation therapy (PT), a 
technique of the more distant future. Among the variations of PD are polar body 
analysis (examining the DNA of the first polar body of the human egg and making 


inferences about the genotype of the egg), embryo biopsy (removing a single cell 


from a 4 to 8 cell embryo, amplifying the DNA, and examining it for the disease 
gene in question), and trophectoderm biopsy (amplifying the DNA from the extra- 
embryonic cells surrounding the inner cell mass after the embryo has divided a 
number of times) (Verlinsky, et al., 1992; Handyside, et al., 1992; Dokras, et 
al., 1990). Preimplantation diagnosis also includes analysis to select only 
female embryos to transfer to couples who are at high risk for passing a sex- 
linked disease such as hemophilia to male children (Handyside et al., 1990). 

Illinois Masonic Medical Center was the first program in the U.S. to offer 
PD, which took the form of polar body analysis for cystic fibrosis (Verlinsky, 
et al., 1992). Clinicians at Hammersmith Hospital in London, working with others 
at Baylor College of Medicine in Houston, have reported the birth of a baby who 
as an embryo was biopsied for cystic fibrosis (Handyside, et al., 1992). Other 
groups in the U.S. and Europe are also planning to start or have already started 
experimental PD protocols (Bonnicksen, 1992b). Several groups of researchers 
have documented chromosomal anomalies in human eggs, sperm, and embryos (Tarin 
et al., 1991; De Braekeller and Dao, 1991; Ma et al., 1990). Other groups have 
focused on animal studies to refine diagnostic and biopsy procedures (Gordts, et 
al., 19923; Santalo, et al., 1992; Grifo, et al., 1990). 

Although programs have started to offer PD on an experimental basis, many 
variables remain to be worked out to ensure that PD is safe, reliable, and 
efficient (Navidi and Arnheim, 1991). Mistakes in diagnosis have been reported 
(Handyside, 1992; Strom and Rechitsky, 1993), and practitioners have urged 
caution in the development of PD (Trounson, 1992). The size of the potential 
clientele remains unknown, but there are indications couples will look favorably 


on PD once questions of safety are addressed and pregnancy rates with IVF 


improved (Pergament, 1992). Clinical PD will undoubtedly take longer than 


expected, but institutional review approvals are in place and teams are being 


assembled and trained ("Workshop," 1992; "Advanced Hands-On Workshop," 1992). 


When successful births are formally reported in the professional literature, the 


clinicians’ interest is likely to grow quickly. 


Supporters regard PD as a beneficent alternative to prenatal testing and 


pregnancy termination. They see it as an incremental advance in genetic testing 


that poses no significant ethical problems and that opens the door to 


understanding genetic disease. To them, it is a service to high risk couples who 


want another child but who are afraid to conceive because neither do they want 


their child to have a serious disease nor will they terminate the pregnancy of 


an affected fetus. 


Critics regard PD as significantly different from fetal testing because it 


brings the day closer when genes in embryos can be medically manipulated to 


They see it as an expensive technique being 


produce socially desirable traits. 


offered before systematic studies have demonstrated its safety and accuracy. 


Pronatalists voice concerns about the number of embryos that will be lost in PD 


research projects. Some feminists argue that it is another step in assisted 


conception that further reduces women’s control over conception and gestation, 


dissects reproduction, subjects women to more research as questions of safety and 


reliability are worked out, and invites a new set of women--those who are 


fertile--to the emotional and physical stresses of in vitro fertilization. 


Preimplantation therapy, or the correction of genetic flaws in embryos, is 


an eventual goal of researchers. With PD, affected embryos are not transferred 


to the uterus. With PT, affected embryos will be corrected and transferred. 


Three approaches to PT have been identified: (1) microinjecting purified DNA 


into a pronucleus of an egg, (2) transforming embryos through retrovirus~mediated 


‘ 


gene transfer, and (3) altering embryonic stem cells and transferring them 
(Gordon, 1991; Lappe, 1991). 

One researcher believes that gene transfer at the embryonic stage is 
"feasible," and he points to experiments in which beta-thalassemia and 
gonadotrophin-releasing hormone deficiency have been corrected in mouse embryos 
by microinjection (Gordon, 1991). The technical difficulties associated with 
human microinjection, however, render it ineffective and potentially dangerous 
at present. Among other things, gene integration in mice occurs in a low number 
of attempts, embryos are damaged by the microinjection, and integration is 
“apparently random" (Gordon, 1991). 


The ethical problems of PT are remarkable for their seriousness. - For 


example, according to Jon Gordon, if embryonic stem cell lines were developed and 


transferred to expanded embryos (blastocysts), the resulting individual would be 
a "genetic mosaic composed of descendants of both the ES line and the blastocyst 
into which it was inserted." Not only would the genetic identity of the 
individual be mixed in a way beyond current understanding, but the individual 
might have odd physical side effects as well. Giving a graphic illustration, 
Gordon notes that mosaicism occurring in an area controlling pigmentation "could 
lead to a mottled, piebald or even striped appearance" (Gordon, 1991). 

The capability to attempt PT is not, Gordon concludes, the same as having 
the "need or desirability" to do so. Yet he predicts the eventual beginning of 
gene correction at the preimplantation level. Picking up the theme that gene 
correction can one day help in the medical management of genetic disorders, he 
gives two examples of gene correction. In the first, genes would be inserted 
into embryos at risk for cancer in order to confer later tolerance to aggressive 


chemotherapy. In the second, genes could be inserted in cancer-prone embryos to 
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function only in malignant cells in order to kill them if they start 
proliferating later in life. 

The technical obstacles, ethical questions, existence of alternative ways 
of circumventing genetic disease, and international presence of laws and 
recommendations discouraging or forbidding research on the genetic manipulation 
of embryos (Bonnicksen, 1993) lead to an uncertain future for PT. Still, there 
is evidence that PT will be attempted, if only in an ad hoc manner with embryos 
not to be transferred, and that PD will be done with an eye to its implications 
for PT. Moreover, research on transgenic animals will proceed, encouraged by the 
recent granting by the U.S. Patenting Office of patents for transgenic animals 
following a five-year hiatus (Andrews, 1993). The prerequisite animal studies 
are ongoing (First, 1991), although they are generally undertaken to create 


transgenic animals for research and commercial use rather than to learn how to 


apply the techniques with humans. 


Newly vocal advocates of PT in humans, combined with animal studies, lead 
one to predict that attempts at therapy will take place by the end of the decade. 
Preimplantation genetics is limited by the rudimentary understanding of the 
genetic basis of traits and by the early state of genetic diagnosis using a small 
number of cells. It is motivated, however, by international efforts to map and 
sequence all the genes in the human genome, which contributes to the capacity to 
manipulate genes and feeds the expectation that useful clinical applications will 


come out of genetic knowledge. 


Toward a Policy Framework 
Preimplantation genetics is developing against a moralistic backdrop. 
Commentators often assume that an undesirable genetic application is the 


manipulation of human embryos to enhance socially desirable traits (Anderson, 


1992; Lappe, 1991). The idea of "genetic engineering," and particularly 
enhancement engineering, retains a negative symbolic resonance both in the U.S., 
where the eugenics movement faded in the 1940s after distinguishing between 
"good" and "bad" genes to the political disadvantage of persons holding the 
latter (Kevles, 1985), and in Europe, where the spectre of politically enforced 
eugenics in Germany warned of the lengths to which governments could go in 
carrying out theories of the differential value of genes. 

On the other hand, PD carries with it a positive medical connotation of a 
method of avoiding serious and painful genetic diseases without pregnancy 
termination (Robertson, 1992). It also poses the correction of genetic defects 
in the embryo as an alternative to treating children with genetic disorders after 
birth. Preimplantation genetics, then, has a broadly divided meaning. 
"Preimplantation diagnosis and therapy" holds medical promise for families, while 
"genetic engineering" carries fears for societal values and order. 

Speculation, much of it hyperbolic, feeds the debate on preimplantation 
genetics. When members of the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe 
conducted debates in 1989 on a recommendation to forbid germ line therapy, for 
example, several of the participants looked far into the future to predict 


devastating consequences of preimplantation genetics. According to one observer, 


"(Mjan has the ability, or soon will have, to produce identical 
individuals by cloning, to produce identical females without the 
process of fertilisation, simply by mimicry, to cross genetic 
material with other species and thus be in a position to produce 


hybrids and monsters, to select or breed by genetic selection or 


genetic engineering, thus creating special individuals" 


(Parliamentary Assembly, 1989:732). 
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Another warned that "there must be no [germinal] manipulation, including the wish 
seen forty years ago to breed wherever possible tall, slim, blond human beings" 
(Parliamentary Assembly, 1989:725). 

During early speculation on embryo manipulations, Leon Kass warned that 
germ line alterations "may . . . mark the end of human life as we and all other 
humans have known it" (Kass 1985). More recently, David Suzuki and Peter 
Knutdson proposed as one of their "genethics" principles that "germ-cell therapy, 
without the consent of all members of society, ought to be explicitly forbidden" 
(Suzuki and Knutdson, 1990:163). The debates in the European Council led to the 
recommendation that germ line therapy should be forbidden and that the-European 
Convention on Human Rights "[implies] the right to inherit a genetic pattern that 
has not been artificially changed" (Document from the Parliamentary Assembly, 


1991). 


Others, who are fewer and less vocal, hold the opposite conclusion about 


preimplantation genetics. One participant in the 1982 Council of Europe debates, 
for example, noted that artificially manipulating the genes of the next 
generation had "some limitations," but he nevertheless suggested that a list of 
serious diseases be drawn up and that "these--even by legal enforcement in 
cases--should be genetically engineered away before permitting a married couple, 
for example, to have children" (Parliamentary Assembly, 1982:662). 

These few quotations illustrate two polar reactions to the prospect of 
preimplantation genetics: (1) it will lead governments or others to create 
programmed people and perfect children, or (2) it will be a panacea to eliminate 
genetic disease. Neither scenario is realistic, if one is aware of the humble 
state of genetic knowledge, and neither is useful in planning a policy response 


to preimplantation genetics. 


The policy response to the prospect of preimplantation genetics, in some 
countries at least, has been distinct and prohibitive. In 1991, for example, the 
French National Ethics Advisory Board issued a recommendation "absolutely 
prohibit[ing]" efforts deliberately to "alter the genome of germ cells" (Document 
from the French, 1991). In 1992 a national referendum was passed in Switzerland 
that, among other things, forbids "genetic manipulation," with details to be 
worked out by a committee appointed by parliament (McGregor, 1992). In 1990 the 
German parliament passed the Embryo Protection Act, described by two authors as 
"the world’s most restrictive law as far as reproductive medicine is concerned" 
(Beier and Beckman, 1991). Among other things, the law makes it a criminal 
offense to clone or misuse a human embryo or to "manipulat[{e] the genetic 
information of a human germ cell." 

Interestingly, such restrictive laws and recommendations reverse the usual 
relation between technology and policy, which generally places the law a decade 
or more behind the outset of new technologies. With preimplantation genetics, 
a new sort of anticipatory response occurs in which the technology lags behind 
the policy by a decade or more. If a new practice of anticipatory policy is 
emerging in this sensitive area, it is reasonable to suggest that new guidelines 
may be in order. 

G. Majone notes that "policy analysis usually starts with plausible 
premises, with contestable and shifting viewpoints, not with indisputable 
principles or hard facts." He notes that policy analysis examines data and 
evaluates alternative decisions, but perhaps more importantly "it provides 


standards of argument and an intellectual structure for public discourse" 


(Majone, 1989:6-7). Because preimplantation genetics is still new, it brings 


with it few "hard facts," but its very originality calls for some way of 
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structuring the debate. The clinical beginnings of PD are set against a backdrop 
of fictionally derived metaphors and arguments that work against the facts that 
do unfold. It is timely to question some of these assumptions and to recast 
those in need of recasting. Toward that end several policy guidelines are 
suggested below. They are unified by the assumption that a policy framework 
should be oriented around the likely unfolding of techniques in preimplantation 
genetics. 

The ethical, legal, and political dimensions of preimplantation genetics 
are of key importance, and they have been discussed at some length in the 
literature (see, for example, the special issue of the Journal of Medicine and 
Philosophy, December, 1991, devoted to the topic). Still, these commentaries 


have been based upon suppositions and speculation. The inquiry shifts when 


theory turns to practice and preimplantation genetics becomes a clinical reality 


as it now is with PD. Issues once thought critical may turn out to be illusory 
and, contrariwise, what looks like a routine part of PD may turn out to be 
unexpectedly contentious. It is assumed here that technological innovation and 
clinical application in preimplantation genetics will be graduated, as will 
policy responses. The student of bioethics can contribute an appreciation of the 
principles that ought to guide the integration of preimplantation genetics. The 
student of public policy can contribute an appreciation of the dynamics of the 
process by which technology and policy unfold and can suggest, as is done below, 
ways of structuring the debate to reflect the empirical present as well as the 


speculative future. 


1. Policy discussions should be based on preimplantation genetics broadly 
defined to include both PD and PT. 


Preimplantation diagnosis is an early clinical reality; preimplantation therapy 
is a distant possibility. The former has received a surprisingly quiet and 
supportive reception, given the fears long expressed about the relation between 
genetics and human embryos and the ethical dimensions of clinical PD (Bonnicksen, 
1992a). Still, PD is in some ways no more controversial than fetal testing in 
amniocentesis and chorion villus sampling. The primary moral concern for each 
is the willful discarding of the potential child following a positive test 
result. Inasmuch as the embryo is considerably less developed than the fetus, 
PD with its nontransfer of affected embryos is arguably less morally problematic 


than fetal testing with termination of fetal life as one outcome of a positive 


test. PD is controversial partly for the risks it poses to embryos but primarily 


for its status as a forerunner of PT. 

If one looks only to PD, then, one sees little need for oversight beyond 
that which has been developed in response to IVF and prenatal testing. Although 
it is argued in this paper that minimum policy is appropriate, it is nevertheless 
concluded that policy discussions ought to be set in a broader context that 
combines PD and PT. This does not necessarily mean that prospective policy ought 
to be written and enacted, but rather that responses and ethical principles 
weighed and recommended by commissions and advisory groups should be based on 
preimplantation genetics as a combination of PD and PT. Two reasons underlie to 
this conclusion. 

First, preimplantation genetics is likely to develop gradually with no 
distinct demarcation between diagnosis and therapy. The groundwork is already 


quietly being laid for PT with animal studies, advances in DNA amplification 
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using a small number of cells, and ideological justifications of PT as a medical 


therapy. If PT will be here without fanfare, there will be no obvious time to 


evaluate what should be done, why, and how, which leads one to suggest that now, 
before either PD or PT is entrenched, is a good time to develop ways of thinking 
about the oughts, hows, and whethers of preimplantation genetics. 

Second, as discussed above, PD in itself does not motivate concern, but PT 
does inasmuch as it is highly complex and it involves permanent changes in the 
gene line of individuals. Policy discussions about preimplantation genetics (PD 
and PT) allow one to evaluate PD as a likely prerequisite of PT. The unfolding 
of PD will foreshadow similar issues for PT, and it makes sense to look at the 
two simultaneously. 

To illustrate, with PD a question will arise about how serious should be 
the genetic diseases for which screening is offered. The same question will 
arise with PT. Tay-Sachs disease, for example, is a serious, lethal disease that 
kills young children. An effort to prevent the conception of a baby with Tay- 
Sachs through PD seems well-intended as would an effort to correct the defect at 
the embryonic stage through PT. Using either PD or PT for an embryo that seems 
predisposed to develop cancer later in life is more problematic, however. Does 
this represent an unhealthy obsession oyer controlling the outcome of a birth? 
Is it a moot problem if cancer prevention and correction later in life will 
achieve the same end? Is this a wise use of scarce medical resources? These 
issues transcend the distinction between diagnosis and treatment, and they should 
be discussed together as challenges to values about health, priorities, and the 


distribution of resources. 
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2. Policy discussions should be oriented around a recognition of the differing 
imminence of techniques in preimplantation genetics. 


The intense and prolonged attention given to preimplantation genetics as a 
speculative technology has created a shaky empirical base for policy discussions. 
This works against reasoned policy analysis and may distort information and 
understanding. Consequently, it is advisable to base policy discussions on a4 
notion of graduated likelihood that an application will come to be. Primary 
attention should be given to techniques that are either clinically accepted or 
being offered in an experimental protocol. More distant technologies should be 
taken into account in reports of commissions and professional organizations, as 
argued above, but they should not frame the literal crafting of today’s policy. 
It is argued here, in short, that legislation is advisable only when it has an 
empirical medical base. 

The concept of desuetude can be used to illustrate the rationale behind 
this conclusion. Desuetude derives from the Latin desuetudo, "to become 
unaccustomed." It has been used to refer to laws that linger on the books but 
are effectively discontinued because they are not applied, such as century old 
laws regulating where a person can spit or on which side of the walkway 
pedestrians can walk. These laws, unused, pose no danger and may even be useful 
when a long-forgotten law is resurrected to resolve a problem and it becomes a 
model for a newly crafted law to address the issue that led to the reincarnation 
of the musty law. Traditionalists may believe old laws provide a link with the 


past that should not be deleted with any more ease than should an old courthouse 


or foundry be razed. On the other hand, laws suffering from desuetude clog the 


lawbooks and may foster a disregard for the law if they are broken with impunity. 
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Desuetude refers to unused old laws governing something that no longer 


exists. It is suggested here that a parallel is policy prematurity, which refers 


to the governing of something that does not yet exist, will not exist for some 


Desuetude refers to ineffective old laws 


time, and indeed may not ever exist. 


governing archaic traditions; policy prematurity refers to ineffective new laws 


Neither is buoyed by an empirical base, and 


governing speculative activities. 


If premature policies are 


the latter may be based on innuendo and speculation. 


restrictive, such as bans on certain research, they foreclose reasoned discussion 


about potential technologies. If they are supportive, such as laws mandating 


insurance coverage, the state has placed its weight behind a technique without 


evidence of the nature or benefit of that technique. 


The likelihood that a technique will be used is based upon technological 


feasibility (can that technique be performed in light of current knowledge and 


ability?), consumer demand (would anyone want to try the technique if it were 


perfected?), and practitioner willingness (are practitioners willing to develop, 


market, and offer it?). Even though it is argued here that likelihood is 


important to take into account in policy discussions, however, arguments can be 


raised against this way of thinking. It presumes that a technique, even if 


onerous, should not be barred if it is merely speculative. This leaves open the 


remote possibility that a surprise development will surface and the onerous 


application will be attempted, with evil consequences. Those persons who worry 


that once an action has been taken, an irreversible step down a slippery slope 


has occurred will favor precautionary measures to make sure the feared action 


does not occur in the first place. 


Thus, if an application is thought to be particularly troublesome, such as 


the use of embryo genetics to shape people biologically so they will have power 
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advantages in society, one can argue that this should be forbidden ahead of time 
and that likelihood is unimportant in that one mistake is one mistake too many. 
Moreover, the forthright condemnation of an act as inherently immoral sends a 
clearer message than any warning couched with utilitarian caveats about 
likelihood. This criticism of using likelihood to frame policy options has merit 
in its message that some things will not do and that the responsible action is 
to draw the line well in advance of its possibility. 

Still, relying on principle more than realism has drawbacks in policy 


making. If speculation dictates preventive action, doors are shut for the kind 


of adjustments necessary for dynamic policy in a technological society. 


Principles provide guidance, but they can prematurely block debate. In addition, 
taking likelihood into account minimizes the chance of poorly written, 
unrealistic policy. The German Embryo Protection Act of 1990 is a case in point. 
Because its framers did not take likelihood into account, the Act turned out to 
be a prematurely written and vague bill that has little utility other than to 
make criminal certain activities. Because these activities are ill-defined and 
speculative, the proscriptions will have a wide reach. Practitioners will err 
on the side of caution, and more will be forbidden than was intended. 
Moreover, the wide sweep will detract from an understanding of what was 
prohibited and why. For example, the early embryo is made up of a small number 
of totipotent (undifferentiated) cells, and the law seems to equate each 
totipotent cell with the entire embryo and to forbid nontherapeutic research on 
either. This appears to mean one cannot remove a cell from an early embryo for 
a biopsy (the biopsied cell will be destroyed and hence this is illegal if the 
cell is equated with the embryo). The law might, though, permit the biopsy of 


a late stage embryo in which the cells are differentiated (Beier and Beckman, 
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1991:607). This would encourage practitioners of PD to keep the embryo cleaving 
longer outside the body, which seems inconsistent with efforts to protect the 


embryo. 


3. Indicators of likelihood can be developed to guide policy discussions. 
Likelihood of use takes into account feasbility of the technique, consumer 
demand, and practitioner willingness to develop it. Below, five stages of 
likelihood are suggested. 

Improbable.--In reviewing techniques for embryos, Mark Ferguson 
distinguished between contemporary possibilities, future possibilities, and 
fictional scenarios. The fictional scenario is "big on sensation but low on 
scientific credibility" (Ferguson, 1990:22) and it includes cloning, human-animal 
hybrids, ectogenesis (gestation outside the womb), and male motherhood. The 
improbable application, as defined here, is grandiose, "big on sensation," and 
spoken of in sweeping cliches, such as predictions that cloning will lead to the 
making of "xerox copies" of humans, that couples will use genetic engineering to 
produce the "perfect child," or that may of Ferguson’s scenarios will come true. 
Regarding the animal-human hybrid, for example, no researchers have conducted 
preliminary research on it nor are there signs of public demand for it. While 


the DNA from animals can theoretically be spliced into human DNA, the splicing 


will involve intricate biomolecular processes for coding proteins that, given the 


approximately 100,000 genes, will amount to a miniscule change that is hardly 
enough to produce an animal-human "hybrid." 

Distant possibility.--A technique is a distant possibility if discussion 
about it is speculative yet persons in science do not foreclose its possibility. 


It is not science fiction and its occurrence will lie beyond today’s generation. 
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A technique tangentially related to it has been attempted or is contemplated with 
animal models, but no one is directly working on this application. No papers 
relating to it appear in the scientific literature. No rationale is seriously 
entertained, but traces of a medical justification exist in that experts say it 
is possible in theory. A medical justification can be constructed, which means 
willingness and demand are remotely foreseeable. The goal of keeping an embryo 
developing outside the body for four or more weeks is an example of a distant 
possibility. 
Probable.--The technique might seem fictional, but practitioners believe 
it is within reach of the current generation. Tangential experiments have been 


done with animals, and funding for animal projects has occurred or is 


predictable. Medical writers and practitioners have said it could be done on 


humans, and a medical justification has been set forth. Discussion about its 
application in humans provokes varied reactions based on substantive reviews of 
its merits. Predictions are stated in terms of "the next decade," tangential 
research is ongoing, and professional groups have mentioned it with some 
seriousness in their ethics guidelines or reports. 

One example of a probable technique is PT; another is twinning. The latter 
has been done with more than one animal model, practitioners will not foreclose 
its possibility, medical justifications exist (e.g., to preserve an embryo half 
if the other is inadvertently destroyed in biopsy), and a use by couples can be 
envisioned (e.g., using it to have twins separated by several years, which is not 
beyond the realm of possibility given some of the unusual family combinations 
already occasioned by reproductive technologies). 


Early application.--Here the technique has been attempted in the clinical 


setting under at least one experimental protocol, successfully or not. 
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Practitioners may or may not continue the effort, but the lack of repeated 


mistakes indicates there is no compelling reason not to continue experimental 


protocols. The medical justification is strong enough to have persuaded the 


members of the Institutional Review Board and/or institutional ethics committee 
to approve the protocol. Some public notice of the efforts have reached the 
scientific community in that practitioners have published reports of attempts as 
letters to the editor, special correspondence, or a refereed article. Efforts 
have been made by practitioners to gauge consumer demand. Technology transfer 
has begun in that potential practitioners visit clinics to learn techniques. 
Workshops and other educational efforts have taken place. 

Preimplantation diagnosis for gender (to screen out male embryos) and for 
serious genetic disease are examples of a technique in this stage. Small scale 
experimental protocols have been started in the U.S. and England and reports of 
protocols and successes appear in the literature. At least one potential 
practitioner has attempted to gauge consumer demand, and there is evidence 
couples would be interested in PD if IVF success rates are improved and the 
safety of PD is demonstrated (Pergament, 1992). Technology transfer is ongoing 
within and across nations (Advanced Hands-On, 1992; Workshop, 1992). 
Professional organizations have briefly addressed questions about PD and have 
alluded to it in their guidelines (Ethics Committee, 1990:63S). 

Clinical Procedure.--The technique has shifted from experimental protocol 
to accepted clinical procedure. Successes and problems have been reported in 
refereed articles in professional journals, and special issues of journals have 
been devoted to the technique. Ethical and policy questions have been raised by 
professional organizations and incorporated in their guidelines or ethics 


reports. Governmental involvement has also occurred in the form of commission 
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reports, legislative hearings, or public laws. The core technique has spurred 
subspecialty research, and studies have shifted from queries of whether the 
technique can be done to how to do it better. The absence of serious errors 
means funding from the corporate or governmental sector can be expected or has 
already occurred. Efforts are underway to secure insurance coverage for the 
technique now that it is no longer experimental. Techniques that are part of 
clinical procedure include in vitro fertilization, embryo freezing, 
amniocentesis, and chorion villus sampling. 

4. Policy should be graduated to reflect the graduated unfolding of applications 
in preimplantation genetics. 

G. Majone makes several distinctions in framing the discussion of policy making 
(Majone, 1989:147-150). One is the distinction between policy and meta-policy, 


where metapolicy includes "the ideas, theories, and criteria by which the policy 


is analyzed and evaluated." The other is the distinction between the policy 


"core" and "periphery," in which the core is stable and reflects central values 
and goals that will be abandoned only "under the greatest stress and at the risk 
of severe internal crisis." The policy periphery is flexible and reflects values 
and assumptions that are "disposable, modifiable, or replaceable by new ones." 
The idea is that some values and ideas are translated into relatively resistant 
policy and other values and ideas are in a state of flux and are translated into 
peripheral policy or no public action at all. 

These distinctions are useful in talking about the relation between policy 
and preimplantation genetics. It is suggested, first, that policy should be 
limited to "early application" and "clinical procedures," and that "distantly 
possible" and "probable" techniques should be thought of in a meta-policy 


framework in which values are at issue rather than substantive policy questions 
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of what, when, and how. This means that if an empirical medical base exists and 
if there are signs public oversight is appropriate, the substance of policy 


should be confined to existing (not speculative) techniques. The context of 


policy, which includes hearings, floor debates, and testimony before commissions, 


however, should have documented mention of possible and probable techniques. 

For example, twinning of embryos as part of embryo biopsy is a distant 
possibility but until technique, demand, and willingness are demonstrated, it is 
not an appropriate target for public policy. On what basis would policy be 
based? What, precisely, about twinning would be strong enough to justify an 
intrusion on reproductive choice? Would policy be prematurely outdated if values 
change and what might be regarded as distasteful now becomes an accepted medical 
alternative later? Even though literal policy about twinning is premature, it 
is not too early to begin reasoned discussions about the likelihood and 
implications of twinning as an offshoot of PD and PT. The subject should be 
brought up, in other words, as part of the meta-policy context of preimplantation 
genetics. 

It is also suggested that where an empirical medical base and a 
justification for public action exist, the initial policy response should be to 
use existing codes and laws and, if new laws are deemed absolutely necessary, 
they should be narrowly constructed. Developments in preimplantation genetics 
are contentious because they touch upon deep-seated values (see, e.g., Chadwick, 
1987). Preimplantation genetics are "new" in the technological sense, but they 
are "old" in that they relate to stable ideas about what is to be valued and 
protected. One can presume that these ideas have already been translated in part 


to a policy core that reflects prized values. 
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To refer to existing laws, edicts, and court decisions when examining 
genetics issues is to respect a link with values and policies already forged. 
In some cases a policy core may be an absence of policy, as in minimal state 
restrictions on reproductive decisions. Until it is demonstrated that 
preimplantation genetics poses unique problems, the creative interpretation of 
existing laws is a wise first step for resolving conflicts. This links values 
already expressed in policy developed for related technologies. It also guards 
against an unwise enamor with new technologies. If advances in preimplantation 
genetics are followed by one policy after another, policy makers risk responding 
to the technologies rather than to threatened underlying values. 

An example of a law that can be interpreted or modified to incorporate 
embryo genetics is the Fertility Clinic Success Rate and Certification Act of 
1992, which promotes quality control in laboratories in which human embryos are 
handled (P.L.102-493, 1992). Passed after IVF had become common and based on 
evidence and experience, the law oversees the welfare of IVF consumers. The 
framework it sets up can also protect citizens from substandard laboratories and 
unqualified personnel in preimplantation genetics. 

If new policy is advisable, it should be narrowly construed, as is the 
British Fertilisation and Embryology Act (HFEA) of 1990, which, among other 
things, provides for a Statutory Licensing Authority to license and monitor 
laboratories in which work is done with human embryos (Human Fertilisation, 
1991). The HFEA lists categories of research for which licenses can be granted, 
including "methods for detecting the presence of gene or chromosome abnormalities 
in embryos before implantation." This specifically condones PD research. The 


HFEA states twice, however, that licenses cannot be authorized for "altering the 


genetic structure of any cell while it becomes part of an embryo except if it 
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This exception seems to allow PT research. The HFEA 


conforms with regulations." 


mentions only those genetic manipulations on embryos that are in the foreseeable 


future. In contrast, some European recommendations and laws that add statements 


about genetic engineering to laws dealing with reproductive technologies are so 


1993). 


broadly construed they give little substantive guidance (Bonnicksen, 


Conclusion 


Two laws shaped the rationale for this paper: the Infertility (Medical 


Australia, and the Embryo 


Procedures) Act of 1984 from the state of Victoria, 


The Victoria act forbade cloning without 


Protection Act of 1990 from Germany. 


Because innocuous uses of cloning are common 


offering a definition of cloning. 


in genetics research, the broad sweep of the law made it unworkable (Brumby and 


Kasimba, 1987). The German act made it a criminal act, carrying a five year 


for a person to perform a wide range of activities, 


prison term or fine, 


information of a human germ cell" or 


"manipulating the genetic 


including 


"creating a human embryo with genetic information identical to that of another 


embryo, fetus, or any living or deceased person," transferring such an embryo, 


or creating chimeras or animal-human hybrids ("German Act," 1991). 


Each of these laws shows the troubles that can arise from premature laws 


drafted without adequate understanding of the techniques involved. Each is 


premature in that it outlaws activities that have not yet come to be. Each is 


overbroad and vague, which means practitioners will be overly cautious and avoid 


applications that might be permissible under the law. 


A number of commission reports also have referred to preimplantation 


genetics (genetic engineering) in broad and not entirely useful terms and in so 


doing perpetuate a global notion of germ line genetics. This is unfortunate 


given the real concerns that have been voiced. Preimplantation genetics is 
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unique for the scope of the concerns and for the protection that surrounds it. 
As a reproductive technology, it enjoys constitutional protections. It is hard 
to imagine many restrictions that would withstand constitutional muster in the 
U.S., at least. This conclusion is buttressed by the rather creative range of 
reproductive techniques underway now that external fertilization makes possible, 
such as cross-generational embryo transfer and inter-familial egg and sperm 
transfer. We are poised on the brink of a set of techniques that raise 
troublesome questions but that have inherent protections. This calls for 
creative responses to monitor abuses or unseemly applications and less error than 
usual, neither of which is forthcoming with global policy positions based on 
speculative happenings. 

The paper, then, is generated by the desire to contribute to the 
development of a thoughtful, flexible policy framework for responding to 
preimplantation genetics as PD and PT move from abstract possibility to clinical 
reality. It assumes that caution is preferable to premature action and that a 
new habit needs to be developed that foregoes fascinated speculation and instead 
focuses on medical and clinical realism. It views policy as more than a set of 
decisions, and instead a study of the language of debate and argumentation as 
"the key process through which citizens and policy-makers arrive at moral 
judgments and policy choices" (Majone, 1989:2). 

The paper suggested five guidelines for structuring the argumentation to 
contribute to useful policy options, fairly represent medical reality, and 
protect fundamental values that may be threatened by the ability to manipulate 


the genetic makeup of future generations. Based on an empirical medical base, 


these proposals advise policy makers to move slowly and with scientific foresight 


rather than boldly and with sensational imagination. With the former, core 
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values and policies are more apt to be protected in the long run. 


Preimplantation genetics may raise unique issues, but these issues have not been 


shown to be so troublesome as to warrant shortcuts in the incrementally-based 


policy process. 
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The Social Origins of State Liberalism 


in Céte d'Ivoire 


The Céte d'Ivoire has long been identified as an anomaly in the 
Sub-Saharan African context, as an island of liberalism in a sea of 
statist and socialist states. Some analysts attributed this anomoly to 
the ideological predilictions of the Ivoirian leader: President 
Houphouét-Boigny happened to be more conservative and pro-capitalist 
than his counterparts in countries like Ghana. Seeing this explanation 
as excessively voluntarist, others attributed the remarkable liberalism 
to a peculiarity of rural social structure. They argued that unlike the 
impoverished and disenfranchised peasantries found in most African 
countries, peasant coffee and cocoa producers in the Céte d'Ivoire 
enjoyed advantages won by a wealthy and powerful planter bourgeoisie. 
Analysts saw the liberal economic policies of the Houphouét-Boigny 


regime as a reflection of the political and economic clout of big 


capitalist farmers.! This explanation of the Ivoirian anomaly was 


undermined as the "myth of the planter bourgeoisie" crumbled.2 After 
thirty years, then, a central question of Ivoirian political economy 
remains unanswered: Why was the Ivoirian state presence in the rural 
areas so "liberal" in comparison to that of its neighbors? This paper 
addresses this question.3 

It begins with the assumption that the regime of Houphouét-Boigny, 
like its counterparts in sub-Saharan Africa, sought to extract rural 
surpluses and maintain political control of export crop producers. 
Given a common goal, regimes adopted different strategies because they 


confronted different kinds of constraints and challenges in the 


1 amin 1967; Campbell 1973; Bates 1981. 

2 Fauré et Médard 1982; Lee 1980. 

3 The paper draws upon the secondary literature on the Cdéte d'Ivoire and 
upon field research on Ivoirian marketing circuits that was funded by a 


Fulbright Senior Researcher Award (1991-2) and a McNamara Fellowship 
(1990-92). 


countryside. This paper argues that rural social structures and 
processes specific to southern Céte d'Ivoire made liberalism an 


expeditious strategy in this context. Thus, like earlier class-based 


analyses, it finds an explanation for Ivoirian liberalism in domestic 


social structures. Unlike most of the earlier work on agrarian classes 
in the Céte d'Ivoire, however, it adopts a broad and multidimensional 
definition of "rural social structure." Here, rural social structures 
are understood not only in terms of economic stratification or class, 
but also in terms of the actual organization of production, the 
character of local authority structures, and the nature of group 
solidarities and identities. The paper underscores the extent to which 
the Céte d'Ivoire's liberalism was a strategic response on the part of 
the regime to social-structural facts on the ground. 

Contrary to what the terminology may imply, the regime's “liberal” 
policies did not offer clear support for the accumulation of capital in 
the hands of farmers, for investment to intensify export crop 
production, or for market-based allocation of key factors of production. 
Ivoirian liberaism is better characterized as a qualified laissez faire- 
ism which promoted extensive rather than intensive forms of smallholder 
commodity production, indirect forms of government intervention in the 
production process, and a minimalist state presence in rural localities. 
In adopting this approach, the regime encouraged the rapid expansion of 
the Ivoirian plantation economy. Simultaneously, these policies worked 
to reproduce and deepen political weaknesses that had become 
characteristic of rural communities in the coffee and cocoa zone, 
helping to promote the hegemony of the regime and state. 

Part I looks at state policies affecting access to, and use of, 
factors of production (land, labor, capital). It shows that the liberal 
policies of the Houphouét-Boigny regime were derivative of the social 
and material logic of the Céte d'Ivoire's économie de plantation. Toa 
great extent, the forms and dynamics of this economy grew out of social 
processes that pre-dated, were external to, and lay beyond the control 
of the Ivoirian state. Part II describes policies that extended the 
state's administrative presence in the cocoa and coffee belt, enhancing 
the regime's capacity to act at the local level. It argues that the 


weakness and fragmentation of indigenous authority structures on the 


local level -- itself partly a consequence of the expansion of the 


plantation economy -- helps to explain why the Houphouét regime devised 


and successfully imposed a liberal (or "“minimalist") strategy for 


administering and governing the rural areas. Part III looks at the 
commercialization of coffee and cocoa, which in the Céte d'Ivoire 
remained mostly in the hands of private traders. Here, I argue that 
specific characteristics of the Ivoirian économie de plantation, and of 
peasantries in the south, explain why private and quasi-competitive 
marketing arrangements were an economically viable and politically 
expedient means of rural surplus extraction. In southern Céte d'Ivoire, 
these marketing arrangements were part and parcel of a broader 
administrative strategy which worked to disperse and dilute local-level 
political power and activity, and thus to suppress forms of rural 
politicization that could have challenged the regime or threatened the 
expansion of the export economy. 

In the Céte d'Ivoire, the plantation economy was propelled forward 
by the rise of coffee- and cocoa-producing peasantries that were weakly 
organized and socially fragmented. The discussion shows these 
conditions go far in explaining the adoption of a strategy of rural 
governance that hinged on a minimal state presence in the rural areas -- 
a laissez-faire approach to allocating factors of production, an 
administrative apparatus that remained "suspended above" local 
communities, and atomized and apolitical commercial structures. Given 
the socioeconomics of the forest belt, liberalism was an expeditious 
means for attaining rural quiescence and expanded export-crop 
production. The conclusion points to some theoretical implications of 


this view of Ivoirian state structures and policies. 


I. Factors of Production: Laissez Faire-ism 

The spectacular growth of Ivoirian coffee and cocoa exports in the 
postcolonial period is often attributed to the liberalism of official 
land, labor, and marketing policies. Yet the meaning of liberalism in 
this context is ambiguous. It is true that the Ivoirian government 
avoided the aggressively interventionist agricultural development 
strategies favored by many of its neighbors. Unlike many other African 


governments in the early years of independence, the regime of Houphouét 
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did not push land reform, or attempt to "socialize" marketing or 
production by creating compulsory networks of rural cooperatives. It 
did not send scores of extension agents into the rural areas to 
modernize techniques of production, or try to raise farmers' political 
consciousness through animation rural. The Ivoirian authorities did not 
oblige coffee- and cocoa-producers to use productivity-enhancing inputs 
(such as fertilizers). Meanwhile, both the distribution of consumer 
goods in the rural areas and the purchase of the coffee and cocoa crops 
were carried out by private marketing agents. For the most part, 
farmers were paid on time, and in cash. Rural policies were “liberal” 
in this sense. 

It would be incorrect, however, to equate the Céte d'Ivoire's 
rural “liberalism" with capitalism. Government intervention in factor 
markets, like official marketing and price policy, was not biased in 
favor of the largest, most efficient, most capital-intensive, or most 
productive producers. Policy was not designed to turn peasants into 
proletarians, or to underwrite the investment of capital in coffee and 
cocoa plantations. Instead, the government's liberalism promoted the 
rapid expansion of peasant forms of tree-crop production. As such, the 
regime was riding the wave of a process that originated during the 
colonial period and that was pushed forward by indigenous, non- 
capitalist ways of using land and farm labor. Official policy governing 
the allocation and use of factors of production is best described as 
laissez-faire: it seized upon and amplified systems of land and labor 
that were indigenous to Ivoirian societies. This laissez-faire-ism 
produced near continuous increases in coffee and cocoa production during 
the 1960-1985 period, but these increases were achieved within the 
confines of a technologically-stagnant, low-productivity, peasant form 
of commodity production. 

Official liberalism sanctioned and codified the land pioneering 
that drove the extension of coffee- and cocoa-farming westward, across 
the southern half of Céte d'Ivoire. Cultivation of commercial tree 
crops began in earnest in the southeastern corner of the colony in the 


late 1920s, after the colonial administration abandoned its attempts to 


force indigénes to cultivate rubber. The conditions that regulated 


farmers' access to land and labor are key to explaining why acreages 


under coffee and cocoa grew rapidly and continuously over the course of 
the next sixty years. 

Existing systems of land use in the forest belt allowed farmers to 
cultivate whatever virgin forest land they could clear, subject to a go- 
ahead provided by land-use authorities at the community level (eg. 
lineage elders, land chiefs). Individual farmers owned the crops they 
planted, but communities retained "moral authority” over land under 
their jurisdiction and ultimate claim to it. In principle, land could 
not be alienated permanently, and a farmer's use rights were open to 
renegotiation after each “cultivation cycle." From the farmer's 
perspective, herein lay the beauty of tree crops: Establishing 
perennial tree crops on newly-cleared sites guaranteed usufruct rights 
for the life of the plantation. Once coffee and cocoa were planted, 
prerogatives over land use -- a sort of de facto “ownership” (which 
could not, however, be transferred to another party through sale) -- 
shifted away from the community and in favor of the farmer. Even with 
this shift, however, the “moral authority” of communities over land 
within their domains was respected, leaving open the possibility that 


someone acting in the name of tradition or the community might try to 


reactivate residual land use rights.4 


Under these conditions, the limiting factor of production 
throughout the Ivoirian south was labor. This problem was solved in a 
way that produced exponential increases in the amount of land under 
coffee and cocoa. In order to expand their holdings beyond the limit of 
labor-power available within the household, the Agni of the southeast 
who began planting cocoa in the 1920s relied on migrant labor from 
poorer parts of the colony. Some short-term laborers worked for wages, 
but abousan share contracts were more common. Under abousan share 
contracts, migrants tended lands that had been cleared and planted by 
the household head (sometimes with the help of wage labor). The owner 
of the trees kept one-half to two-thirds of the crop; what remained was 
the abousan's to sell. 

The conversion of wage laborers into abousan was not uncommon, and 


in the southeast, many abousan who proved to be respectable members of 


4see Barbara Lewis 1991. 


the community eventually received land to clear and farm on their own 
account. Thus, in the oldest cocoa- producing regions cf the Céte 
d'Ivoire, land pioneering and labor influxes drove the extensive form of 
coffee and cocoa cultivation that became the defining characteristic of 
the Ivoirian économie de plantation. By 1953, “out of a settled 
population of 32,000 in the central subdivision of Aboisso cercle,... 
one-third were strangers. In addition, there were about 20,000 
temporary immigrants working on local farms, many of whom settled in the 
region."> 

This system pushed the cocoa and coffee frontier westward, 
creating ethnically-heterogeneous villages across the south as hardwood 
forest fell to make way for smallholder farming. Enterprising pioneers 
from the old cocoa zones moved west to obtain land suitable for 
colonization; locals in the center and west began to plant tree crops to 
earn cash; and migrant laborers worked for smallholders and were able to 
clear land for themselves. 

Although arrangements governing access to land and labor varied by 
region and locality, low population densities throughout the South (and 
vast expanses of virgin forest) meant that land was not scarce in the 
economistic sense. Local authorities granted usufruct rights freely to 
“strangers” from other parts of the colony or beyond. Non-kin labor 
that permitted households to expand production was also supplied by 
"strangers." When the Dida of the center-west began to plant coffee in 
the mid-1940s, for example, migrant laborers were incorporated into 
households as “adopted relatives."© As coffee production became well- 
established in the region, the kinds of indigéne-stranger relations that 


emerged among the Agni in the 1920s and 1930s were generalized across 


the forest zone.’ Migrants to the central and western forest regions 


were authorized to clear forest land for their own use upon arrival, in 


Szolberg 1964: 41-2. 

6Hecht (1984: 270) makes the point that this was a sort of 
"transitional" arrangement that emerged around the late 1940s. "Fictive 
kin" labor was "half-way" between traditional lineage forms of 
production and the arrangements of the mid-1950s onward, wherein Dida 
paid immigrant piece-rate workers (to clear land, for example) and also 
ceded land to strangers in exchange for labor services. On this, see 
Barbara Lewis 1991. 


7 Chauveau et Dozon 1987: 283. 


exchange for providing labor services and/or annual payments (gifts) to 
those retaining “moral authority” over the land.8 

In the Ivoirian économie de plantation, the modalities of 
agricultural expansion were indigenous. State power did, however, play 
a critical role in this process. The spread of smallholder commodity 
production in the forest zone after the 1920s certainly would not have 
occurred so rapidly, or on such a widespread basis, in the absence of 
colonial rule. The colonial state created the pressure that pushed 
Africans toward producing cash-crops as either small farmers or migrant 
laborers (through taxation, for example), provided the rail and road 
infrastructure that made marketing possible, and obviously underwrote 
the sale of Ivoirian commodities on the French and international 
markets. Unification of the territory under the authority of a single 
state, the spread of commerce and the use of single currency, and the 
increasing monetarization of social and economic life all contributed to 
the expansion of cash-crop farming. JZolberg writes that colonial 
authorities sometimes acted in very direct ways to "encouragfe] the 
creation of colonization villages in the west by Baoulé and Malinké from 
savanna areas. These pioneer farmers [were given various 
incentives...], most important of all, [they] were exempt from forced 
labor."9 In 1932, the French territory of Haute Volta was attached to 
the Céte d'Ivoire in order to divert the southward flow of Voltaic 
migrant labor away from Ghana and toward the Ivoirian forest. This 


affected the économie de plantation directly by doubling the labor 


supply. 10 After 1946, the colonial state removed major constraints on 


the spread of African coffee- and cocoa-production when it dismantled 
racist production and marketing controls that were designed to favor 
European plantation owners and when it finally abolished the forced 
labor regime. 

Yet neither the land regimes nor the labor regimes that structured 
the 6économie de plantation were creations of the colonial state. 


Distinctly indigenous social arrangements controlled access to, and use 


8 See Barbara Lewis 1991. 
9 Zolberg 1964: 41. 
10 Gastellu 1982: 271-2. 


of both factors of production. These arrangements operated at three 
distinct levels. First, they governed relations of production within 
the household, which remained the basic production unit. Second, they 


operated at the level of the farm, organizing relations between non-kin 


laborers of various sorts, sharecroppers, and owners of tree 


plantations. And third, they existed at the level of the community, 
governing the socioecomic process of land pioneering. These relations 
of production, in all their social complexity, structured the 
geographical expansion of coffee and cocoa cropping, imparted a specific 
dynamism and impulse to this process, and kept the money-costs of 
production low. 

As Chauveau and Dozon say, Houphouet knew from early-on "how to 
play upon Ivoirian realities...[as he did in the economy,] where his 
liberalism was and remains in accord with the extensive and expansionist 
tendencies of the local plantation economy. "11 The liberalism of the 
postcolonial state placed the official imprimatur on indigenous 
processes. 

The regime dealt with the land tenure question in a subtle and 
most ambiguous way. It underwrote the power of indigenous authorities 
to allocate land to farmers, while simultaneously compromising their 
power to reclaim that land at a future date for themselves or their 
communities. The Code domanial of 1963 declared the regime's intent to 
register in the name of the state all land not formally registered or 
"in use."12 Meanwhile, the government declared that “the land belongs 
to he who cultivates it" (la terre appartient 4 celui qui la met en 
valeur). The latter edict sanctioned the indigenous land pioneering 
that propelled the spread of the plantation economy, but its authority 
was predicated upon the state's claim of juridiction over all non-titled 
land. In a political masterstroke, the Code domanial institutionalized 


the expansionist logic of the économie de planation without directly 


11 Chauveau and Dozon 1987: 257. 


12 The definition of land that was “in use" (mise en valeur) included 
fallow lands needed to sustain the "traditional farming mode.” MTM, 30 
mars 1963n, n. 907, p. 789. Gastellu (1982) and Ley (1982) point cut 
that these measures were never really implemented. Gastellu (1982: 275) 
seems to argue that the main effect of the measure was to clear the way 
for urban land-grabbing on the part of the politico-adminstrative elite. 
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challenging the birthrights of those exercising “moral authority over 


the land."13 the explosive question of private property in land (ie., 


permanently alienating land to individuals through the granting of 
state-enforced, negotiable land titles) was swept under the rug. In 
effect, however, official intervention tipped the balance in favor of 
coffee and cocoa farmers at the expense of autochtones' future claims to 
the land.14 

Postcolonial state power was applied to the labor question in a 
similar way. The open immigration policy was liberal, for it allowed 
"free movement” of a factor of production. Yet it was also laissez 
faire, for it sanctioned a social process that was driven by the push 
and pull of socio-economic inequities and linkages that already existed 
on the ground. The existence of "labor reserve" territories north of 
the forest zone (especially in Haute Volta/ Burkina Faso) was a 
fortuitous inheritance of the postcolonial regime, and the forces that 
drove migrants to the Ivoirian south were not rooted in postcolonial 
Ivoirian liberalism. At the level of farms and villages, the labor 
policy was realized in the form of social relations of production that 
existed outside the sphere of state regulation and control. By 
sanctioning these processes through the open immigration policy, the 
regime guaranteed southern farmers an abundant supply of low-cost labor. 


This was the regime's single most important contribution to the growth 


13as Barbara Lewis (1991) explains, for example, the Dida granted 
occupancy rights over most of their land to Baoulé and Dioula 
"strangers" in the 1940s and 1950s. However, the stranger-farmers 
continued to pay gifts and rents to the Dida who originally ceded the 
land, thereby recognizing the moral authority of the autochones over the 
land. Dida also continued to exercise discretion in using some land 
ceded to "strangers" for food crop cultivation. She writes that in a de 
facto way, these forms of Dida authority are enforced by the state's 
land tenure policy, helping to shore up Didas' prerogative to reassert 
residual claims to rents or land payments and systaining the 
“patron/client aspect of landlord/tenant relations.” J-M Gastellu 
(1982: 274-5) also argues that to the extent that the state intervened 
in the économie de plantation, it did so in ways that accomodated local 
land regimes (confortent les institutions fonciéres locales). 


l4other circumstances not of the regime's making helped to make the 
regime's approach to the land tenure question viable. The existence of 
16 million hectares of unexploited forest, and of land denuded by 
voracious loggers, were permissive conditions that helped to underwrite 
the success of the regime's laissez-faire strategy. 


of the plantation economy . 15 In the south, “virtually all nonfamily 
labor on coffee and cocoa farms was foreign. 

Houphouét's regime also adopted laissez-faire policies in dealing 
with other factors of production: credit, fertilizer, pesticides, high 
yielding varieties, improved techniques, etc. Only 10-15% of farmers in 
the south ever became engaged in the agricultural improvement programs 


run by SATMACI, the parastatal authority responsible for improving 


coffee and cocoa production. 16 The government did not push tree crop 


farmers to use inputs like fertilizers, and therefore avoided the 
trouble of creating far-reaching credit schemes to finance this kind of 
investment on the part of smallholders.!7 No elaborate institutional 
networks for disseminating or financing new production technologies and 
techniques were set in place. Few African regimes could have expected 
such a hands-off policy to yield sustained growth in export crop 
production. In southern Céte d'Ivoire, however, a particular 
constellation of circumstances made possible sustained increases in 
coffee and cocoa output, in spite of stagnant productivity. These 
circumstances included ecological characteristics of the forest zone, an 
open land frontier, abundant supplies of low-cost labor, the technical 
requirements of coffee and cocoa production, and indigenous social 
orders that were flexible and dynamic enough to structure but not 


constrain the geographical spread of smallholder commodity production. 


l5nucier 1988: 259. Meanwhile, farmers who hired wage labor were 
exempted from paying the minimum wage. 

16crook, 1990: 658. One of SATMACI's (Société d'assistance technique 
pour la modernisation agricole de la Céte d'Ivoire) major campaigns on 
the 1960s and 1970s aimed at regenerating coffee and cocoa plantations 
by replacing old trees with improved varieties. Crook reports that 
"...in 1986 the cumulative total of hybrid plantings accounted for only 
18.2 per cent of all the areas that had been planted and harvested" 
(ibid). 

17 Few coffee and cocoa farmers used fertilizer. Marchés Tropicaux 
reported that 80% of the fertilizer consumed in the Céte d'Ivoire was 
used for cotton and rice (MTM, 21 juin 1991, n. 2380: 1559). Jennifer 
Widner (1991: 8) writes that fairly reliable studies undertaken in the 
mid-1980s suggested that fertilizer use "...was minimal. Only 7.6 
percent of cocoa farmers and 9 percent of coffee farmers used chemical 
fertilizers; 22 percent of the cocoa farmers and 15 percent of the 
coffee farmers used insecticides." The government's laissez-faire 
approach to expanding and improving coffee and cocoa production should 
be contrasted to its highly interventionist strategies for organizing 
cotton production. See Watts and Bassett, 1985: 16. 
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Meanwhile, forces beyond the control of the state enabled the regime to 
sell Ivoirian coffee and cocoa on international markets at prices that 


brought positive (if low) returns to farmers and large rents for the 


state, in spite of the low and declining quality of Ivoirian crops. 


Thus, unlike many of its counterparts in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Ivoirian regime was not pressured to intervene directly in the 
production process in order to sustain or enhance yields. Officials 
adopted a laissez-faire stance, and for about twenty-five years they got 


sustained increases in coffee and cocoa exports on the cheap. 


II. The state's administrative presence 


The regime achieved its economic goals (ie., expanding coffee and 
cocoa production, and extracting a large share of the surplus for the 
state) without creating an elaborate network of state institutions in 
the forest belt. The same holds true for the regime's political goals. 
In the South, the regime sought to secure civil order, acquiescence to 
the Houphouét regime, and acquiescence to the heavy tax burden imposed 
upon coffee and cocoa producers. These political ends were not pursued 
via an activist strategy of building state institutions to penetrate 
local communities and link them to the state. What resulted was a 
pattern of postcolonial state formation that contrasted sharply with the 
norm for sub-Saharan Africa in the 1960s and 1970s. In major export- 
crop producing zones, Céte d'Ivoire's postcolonial state established no 
more than a skeletal, minimalist presence on the ground. This 
minimalism gave the political arrangements governing rural Céte d'Ivoire 
a “liberal” cast. 

Unlike its socialist and populist neighbors (eg. Ghana, Burkina 
Faso), Houphouét's regime never tried to mobilize the rural masses, 
raise peasant consciousness, organize grassroots participation, or 
transform relations of production. And unlike many of the other more 
conservative African countries that continued to elect parliaments and 
presidents (Senegal, Kenya, Zambia), postcolonial Céte d'Ivoire did not 
have an elaborate party-bureaucratic political machine that mobilized 
local-level political support in exchange for material rewards 
distributed from above. Houphouét chose to eschew the ideological 


rationales for grassroots politics that were advanced from both the left 
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and the right. This strategy had a structural, or institutional, 
correlate: there were few official sites, positions, or institutions on 
the local level that offered access to state wealth or power. Local 
interests were offered few sites to colonize or capture; provincial 
political entrepreneurs had little cause to mobilize rural populations 
to further their ambitions. In the rural South, Goran Hyden's 
description of the African state is apt: The state did appear to be 
“suspended in mid-air."18 

This aloofness was related to extreme centralization of control 
over the state and parastatal institutions that structured the Ivoirian 
political space. Basic units of territorial administration were grouped 
at rising levels of hierarchy (climbing from village, canton, sous- 
préfecture, préfecture, to département) to form a single administrative 
pyramid linked to the Ministry of the Interior in Abidjan. The number 


of préfectures and départements grew steadily, imposing an ever-tighter 


grid on the countryside. 19 State agents appointed by Abidjan manned 


this structure down to the sous-préfecture or canton level. In military 
fashion, they served as links in a hierarchical chain of command and 
were rotated from post to post, and from region to region, as their 
careers developed. Even agents working at the level of sous-préfectures 
were not indigenous to the localities they administered. The unusually 
high degree of administrative capacity that was observed in the Ivoirian 
provinces was no doubt related to this remarkably centralized structure 
of control.29 

Outside of Abidjan, no system of municipal governance existed to 
compete with the interior ministry's chain of control.21 cities and 
towns had no taxation powers or managerial autonomy. Although five 


urban centers enjoyed the right to vote municipal councils into office 


18 Hyden 1983: 19. 

19 Médard (1982: 65) wrote that the multiplication of districts made for 
an increasingly dense administrative structure. The system went from 4 
departments divided into 19 sous-préfectures in 1959, to 34 départements 
and about 164 sous-préfectures by about 1980. 

20 Crook (1989: 206) argues that what is “most distinctive" about Céte 
d'Ivoire in the African context "is its ability, at a very crude level 
of comparison, to implement its policies. The export crops have been 
successfully grown and marketed; the farmers get paid and receive their 
inputs; feeder roads get built and taxes collected.” 

21lcohen 1973; Stryker 1971. 
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in the 1950s, elections were not held after 1956 for lack of candidates, 
interest, and campaign funds. In 1982, Médard wrote that the municipal 
councils had disappeared.22 

The atrophy of municipal councils was magnified many times over in 
the atrophy of political parties and the representative functions of 
elected officials. A post-independence decline in party activity was 
certainly not unusual in the context of sub-Saharan Africa, where the 
emergence of one-party states and the suppression of competition at the 
ballot box were patterns repeated in case after case with ruthless 
monotony. What distinguished Céte d'Ivoire from other cases where many 
of the rituals of procedural democracy were maintained (like Senegal and 
Kenya) was the simultaneous atrophy of the machine-politics and 
political recruitment functions of the ruling party. 

Under Houphouét, the geographical scope of electoral districts 
expanded in the 1950s; this process reached its logical extreme at the 
time of independence when the entire country was brought together in one 
electoral unit. "The electoral system was reduced from 19 constituencies 
in 1957 to 4 in 1959, and then to a single nationwide constituency in 
the year of independence, with all national assembly candidates running 
at large, without opposition, after personal selection by the president 
and party secretary general." 23 From 1960 until the "political opening” 
of 1980, Ivoirians cast a single vote for or against the list of PDCI 
candidates for the National Assembly. Meanwhile, even appointed PDCI 
officials at the sous-préfecture level, the general secretaries, were 
“often immigrants from other parts of the country, [who did] not derive 


their authority from local support but rather from their office in the 


party hierarchy."24 As the notion of constituencies lost meaning, the 


party apparatus ceased to serve as a network for channeling state 
resources from the political “core” to the periphery, in exchange for 


votes and the support of local notables. Tessy Bakary writes that 


22médard 1982: 70. Céte d'Ivoire embarked upon a policy of 
administrative decentralization and “democratization” in the early 1980s 
that created new communes with elected municipal councils and 
reinvigorated electoral competition for these seats. See Tessy Bakary 
1986. 

23 gartman and Delgado 1984: 5. 

24 Zolberg 1964: 196. 
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deputés to the national assembly had no geographical base of political 
support, and in fact no popular base at all.25 In stark contrast to 
either the UPS/PS in Senegal or KANU in Kenya, the PDCI party apparatus 
did not work as political machine to buy grassroots support for the 
regime, coopt provincial or ethnic leaders in order to defuse their 
oppositional potential, mediate and contain factional competition in the 
towns and countryside, or pay-off local notables for their political 
support . 26 

The fact that neither territorial administration nor 
party/electoral institutions in Céte d'Ivoire served these functions in 
the rural South is striking. It suggests a surprising degree of 
autonomy on the part of the regime vis-a-vis the kinds of local-level 
authorities, notables, powerbrokers, patrons, and big men that one 
expects to find in rural Africa, where status and economic power within 
communities is a valued resource in the political arena. In the south, 
Houphouét's regime governed without relying on such notables as 
intermediaries, go-betweens, or caciques. It did not build elaborate 
institutional structures to coopt them, manipulate them, harness their 
authority to the regime's causes, incorporate them into governing 
structures, or provide them with local-level control over the use of 
state resources. 

For rural localities and small towns in the forest zone, this 
implied an absence of collective public activity organized around 
capturing state resources, influencing the distribution of state 
resources, and promoting the electoral fortunes of favorite sons. 


Observers spoke of the crushing, stifling, and stagnation of local-level 


political life.27 Barbara Lewis wrote in 1971 that the PDCI sought to 


minimize political group formation at the local level.28 Michael Cohen 
argued that the government avoided spending money in localities because 


state money generates political activity.29 The Ivoirian pattern of 


25 Bakary 1986; Bakary 1991: 76 inter alia. Bakary writes that 
"“[ljiterally, elected officials represent no one but themselves 
(1991:76). 

26See Staniland 1969: 137. 

27cohen 1973; Médard 1982: 70; Stryker 1971. 

28iewis 1971: 293. 

29cohen 1973: 241, 242 inter alia. 


rural politics and administration differed markedly from patterns seen 
in many parts of sub-Saharan Africa, where the relationship between the 
state and small farmers was mediated by provincial “indirect rulers" or 
up-country machine politicians who organized local populations into 
political groupings, constituencies, factions, or clientele.30 

The peculiar autonomy displayed by the state in the rural areas of 
southern Céte d'Ivoire must be explained with reference to social- 
structural conditions that were not wholly of the regime's making. My 
argument is that this autonomy reflected the absence of rural-based 
political authorities able to constitute themselves as rival power 


centers, and thereby demand inclusion in the governing institutions and 


processes of the state.3l the weakness of indigenous rural authorities 


at the time of independence was correlated with other attributes of 
forest-zone society: cultural divisions within communities that became 
the focus of social tensions, relative absence of political hierarchy, 
broad dispersion of control over material and social resources, and the 
extreme weakness of the precolonial political structures that survived 
colonial conquest. 

In the Ivoirian south, leaders who drew their positions and 
authority from chieftaincies, precolonial states, or ethno-regional 
groups were not able to press successful claims for institutionalized 
access to, and some autonomy of control over, a share of state power 
and/or resources. Under these conditions, the construction of 
postcolonial state institutions that were "suspended above" rural social 


and economic life was a strategic move on the part of the regime: it 


3°Tt is significant that the pattern that is described above prevailed 
in southern but not northern Céte d'Ivoire. This lends weight to the 
argument that the regime's strategy for governing the south was the 
product of specific conditions found in the forest zone, rather than 
ideology or the administrative habit of centralized “direct rule” that 
was inherited from the French. Gunderson (1975: 182-5) describes the 
PDCI's deference to traditional leaders, elders, and traditional 
institutions in its efforts to "incorporate larger numbers of rural 
inhabitants [of the Korhogo region] into party affairs” and agricultural 
development efforts. However, Gunderson also contrasts "local 
intermediaries" in the Korhogo region to their conterparts in Senegal, 
arguing that the provincial leaders in Korhogo were much weaker than the 
"economically powerful traders and marabouts" of Senegal (1975:189). 
3lcontrast the Ivoirian situation with that prevailing in Senegal or 
Sierra Leone. See Clapham 1982: 76. 
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took advantage of the particular weaknesses of peasant society as it was 
constituted in the Ivoirian forest zone. 

Peasant societies of the Ivoirian south emerged from a historical 
process that worked against the concentration of power over people and 
land. With the exception of the Agni kingdoms of the southeast, the 
sparsely-populated forest zone of the precolonial era was not the site 
of African states.32 ‘This was reflected in the pattern of colonial 
conquest. In the south-central region (Baoulé country) and the 
southwest (of the Dida, Bété, and Gouro), the French were forced to 
“pacify” African populations by carrying their brutal war from village 
to village, hamlet to hamlet. From about 1909 to 1915, the colonizers 
carried out a widespread program of regrouping and resettlement which 
gathered populations into new villages along roads cut through the 
forest. Once control was established, the administrative strategy of 
“direct rule" was practiced in near-ideal form throughout much of the 
South. Finding no compliant chiefs (or no chiefs at all) in many of the 
administrative districts they delineated, the French appointed loyal 
Africans -- often soldiers, junior clerks, cooks, or interpreters in 
their employ -- as their agents ("chiefs") at the grassroots. "“[O]ften 
[they were] not even members of the ethnic group which they were 
appointed to control."33 official chiefs worked as tax collectors and 
rounded up forced laborers for the colonial authorities. Needless to 
say, few enjoyed much legitimacy in the eyes of their subjects. Most of 
the Ivoirian south was thus shaped by a history of precolonial political 
decentralization, a process of colonial conquest that was violent and 
extraordinarily destructive of established social orders, and "direct 


rule” through agents appointed by the colonial state.34 


32tThe West was the domain of the widely disbursed, "“acephalous" 
societies of the Dida, Bété, and Guro. The Center, Baoulé land, was 
characterized by “pronounced stratification, and the accumulation of a 
substantial surplus, all without an concomitant centralization of power" 
(Chauveau 1980, p. 145). Meanwhile, the southeast was the site of Agni 
kingdoms (Morounou, Indénié, Sanwi, Bondoukou) that signed treaties with 
the French, and thus survived the colonial conquest. Of these, only 
Sanwi was strong enough to contest the authority of the postcolonial 
state. Houphouet crushed this attempt immediately and thoroughly. 
33Zolberg 1964: 21-2. 


34701berg provides qualifiers which help to support this point: “In 
some ways it is appropriate to speak of French ‘direct rule'... [Yet] in 
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Expansion of the Ivoirian économie de plantation tended to 
compromise the already-limited powers of indigenous authorities who drew 
their social and institutional powers from rural communities, rather 
than from the state. Land pioneering and influxes of migrant laborers 
created villages and localities that were not unified by common 
ancestry, myths of origin, or spiritual leaders. Meanwhile, the rise of 
smallholder commodity production and the planting of tree crops tended 
to break down lineages, individualize control over land, and to 
guarantee a farmer's land use rights for long periods of time. This 


eroded the prerogatives and social controls of notables who exercised 


moral authority over the landa.35 At the same time, because the 


plantation economy was based on the replication of the smallholder 
production unit on an ever broader geographic scale, it did not give 
rise to a new strata of rural powerbrokers with control over people as 
well as material resources. 

The net result was an absence of political leaders able to contest 
the hegemony of the state (or regime) on the local level. In order to 
govern the peasantry, the postcolonial regime did not need to coopt 
rural notables into the structures and processes of the state. Because 
local authorities were weak, the regime of Houphouét ignored them. It 
did not build networks of rural political institutions to "link” local 
power centers to the state; it did not channel resources into the hands 
of provincial powerbrokers in order to enhance their political authority 
and to fuse it with that of the regime. 

Although rural authorities in the Ivoirian south were not strong 
enough to force Houphouét to deal with them as partners on the local 
level, the regime was not complacent about its ability to dominate and 


control peasant societies in the forest zone. On the contrary, 


practice, wherever the French found a clearly differentiated, 
functioning traditional political system, the county [canton] was made 
to coincide with the territorial boundaries of the chiefdom. This was 
the case, for example, in Kiembara County of Korhogo cercle [of the 
north], among the Sénoufo [of the north], and throughout the Agni- 
dominant cercles of Aboisso and Abengourou. The latter was divided into 
three counties which corresponded to Ndiénié, Béttié, and Diabé States 
respectively. There, the traditional rulers became official chiefs as 
well" (Zolberg 1964: 53; s.a. pp. 21-2). 


35see Hecht 1984; Gastellu 1982; Lewis 1991. 
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Houphouét seemed to fear above all else the possibility that ethno- 


regional loyalties would be mobilized against the regime .36 If rural 


leaders were too weak to force the regime to institutionalize their 
local-level powers in the early post-independence years, this did not 
preclude the possibility that new political entrepreneurs would emerge 
to ignite the explosive mixtures of ethnic and class-like tensions 
inherent in the Ivoirian économie de plantation. Such tensions led to 
violent uprisings in Gagnoa in 1970 that were suppressed with much 
bloodshed by the regime.37 Yet the durability of the political order 
forged by Houphouét does mean that the regime was well served by 
administrative and political structures that tended to produce 
“political stagnation" on the local level. These administrative 
arrangements reinforced existing political weaknesses of rural society 


in the south. 


III. Commercialization of coffee and cocoa 

In governing southern Céte d'Ivoire, the political challenge 
facing the regime lay in reproducing the dispersion, fragmentation, and 
extreme localism of rural social networks, communities, and identities. 
Avoiding the politicization of social divisions was crucial not only to 
the continued growth of the plantation economy, but also to the 
political hegemony of the regime. These considerations influenced the 
regime's strategies for extracting rural surpluses. 

In contrast to the export-crop producing regions of much of West 
Africa, in southern Céte d'Ivoire there was no compulsory network 
village-level marketing institutions (cooperatives). This was perhaps 
the most strikingly "liberal" and politically-significant aspect of what 
I have called the "minimalist" institutional presence of the state in 
the Ivoirian south. Without compulsory marketing cooperatives, the 
forest zone lacked what are, in other contexts, important points of 


access to state resources and key sites for accumulating power at the 


36contamin and Fauré (1990: 191, footnote) wrote that the regime was 
deeply afraid of ethno-regional interests, solidarities, and demands. 
When it came to governing the North, Houphouet dealt with these fears in 
a way that differed starkly from this approach in the South. See Dwane 
Woods 1989. 

37 See Chauveau and Dozon 1987: 276-80. 
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community level. In the coffee- and cocoa-producing zone, the regime of 
Houphouét opted for atomized and a-political rural marketing structures. 
The purchase of coffee and cocoa was left in the private hands of 
professional buyers. 

Commercialization of coffee and cocoa was intensively regulated by 
the state, but transactions remained fairly competitive and privately 
managed at all levels of the rural marketing circuit. About a half- 
dozen large, private export houses sat atop the commercial hierarchy. 


Under terms set by the state (the Caissse de Stabilisation) and using 


finance capital mobilized on their behalf by the state, 38 the export 


houses advanced cash to a limited number of private buyers, or 
traitants, who organized and financed crop-buying on the ground. 
Traitants were generally Lebanese businessmen who operated within 
family-based business groups that were important at the sub-regional 
level. It seems that they numbered about 60 or 70 in the early 1980s. 
These buyers, in turn, advanced funds to their own buying agents, or 
acheteurs. Acheteurs were usually Africans. They scoured the 
countryside in small trucks, buying crops at the farm gate from small 
producers. Mountains of produce were delivered by the acheteurs to 
rural collection centers, where the commodities were inspected and 
turned over to private transporters who carried coffee and cocoa to 
stockage depots in Abidjan or (after the early 1970s) to southern 
coffee-processing plants. When the harvest was sold on the 
international market, private agents at all levels of the commercial 
circuit collected a state-mandated profit margin. The Government of 
Céte d'Ivoire kept the rest. 

At the lowest levels of the buying circuit, competition at the 
level of traitants, and the buyers' drive to expand their profit 
margins, encouraged crop purchasers to extend credit to farmers. By 
making a pre-harvest loan and using the next crop as collateral, 
peasants were effectively "tied" to one buyer. De facto interest 
payments were deducted from the farmer's returns at harvest time. These 


arrangements reproduced the colonial buying relations known as "la 


38 The government underwrote central bank (BCEAO) crop-financing loans 
that were made to Ivoirian-based private banks. This cash was loaned to 
the export houses. 
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traite" in their classic, West African form.39 Most African nationalist 
leaders and African governments in the 1950s and 1960s deemed these debt 
ties to be exceedingly exploitative of farmers, and the call to free 
peasants from usurious rural traders was one justification for the rise 
of state purchasing monopolies (and compulsory selling "cooperatives" ) 
in rural West Africa.40 the Ivoirian government (and the export houses) 
blamed the ills of the rural marketing system on unscrupulous private 
traders, but unlike its neighbors, in the forest belt it was content to 
leave almost all crop-buying and rural lending in private hands. 

Houphouét's regime did allow farmers in the coffee and cocoa zone 
to form selling cooperatives (GVCs, or Groupements de Vocation 


Coopérative), and the government did provide a legal framework and some 


financial structure for this.4! Cooperatives were officially recognized 


as buying agents, and thus were allowed to retain the state-mandated 
commercial margin normally collected by the acheteur. The government 
also allowed (pressured) cooperatives to invest this “ristourne” in 
community-improvement projects such as the construction of clinics.42 
Where GVCs existed, local notables often did monopolize management, 
profit personally from their positions, and use ristournes to promote 
their own ends .43 The fact that is critical here, however, is that 
farmers were not obliged to participate in these arrangements. As a 
result, "exit" prevailed over "voice", defusing much of the 
cooperatives’ potential as a source of conflict. Most producers 
declined to participate in the collective marketing arrangements: 90% 


of all coffee and cocoa was handled by private buyers in the 1960s; 80% 


39The commercial system that linked Lebanese and Syrian traders to the 
colonial trading conglomerates (through commercial advances) and to 
village producers (by lending cash in exchange for a claim on 
production) was generalized in Céte d'Ivoire from 1931-2 onward. See 
Pierre Kipre 1983: 232. 
40tn fact, the SAA in Céte d'Ivoire made the same point. One of the 
goals in its 1944 political program was organizing cooperative coffee 
and cocoa sales to elimiate middlemen (Zolberg 1964: 67). 
41~he state, however, did not bankroll the GvCs. Crook reported that in 
1987, 93% of their operations were financed by private buyers (Crook 
1990: 660. 
42“manipulations and pressures are exerted on the members of the 
cooperative as to the affectation of the [ristourne]... in accordance 
with the wishes of administrative and political authorities" (Forum 

-mique [Abidjan], 10 juin 1991: 3). 

1992. 
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was handled privately in the 1980s.44 Rural development experts 


deplored the "attitude passive" of Ivoiran coffee and cocoa planters.45 

The liberalism of the export-crop marketing system in the south 
cannot be attributed solely to the ideological preferences and 
pragmatism of the regime. This strategy for exploiting rural surpluses 
represented a response to the particular political challenges posed by 
peasant society in the rural south, and it exploited and reinforced 
existing political weaknesses of civil society as it was constituted in 
the forest zone. In this sense, the explanation for one of the most 
distinctive features of the Ivoirian anomaly -- the market-based 
commodity buying system -- lies in the social structures of the rural 
south. 

In opting for liberal marketing arrangements, the regime took 
advantage of, and strengthened its peculiar autonomy vis-a-vis 
indigenous rural leaders, just as it did in creating a highly 
centralized and "minimalist" state apparatus to administer the 
countryside. As argued above, this autonomy reflected the weakness of 
chiefs, notables, and other powerbrokers rooted in peasant society in 
the south. Rural marketing structures by-passed these leaders 
completely, allowing the state to exercise more centralized control over 
the surplus. Meanwhile, on the ground, farm-gate purchases obliged 
individual farmers to strike ad hoc deals with private traders. This 
reinforced the atomistic tendencies inherent in smallholder commodity 
production, and worked against the mobilization of collective 
consciousness and action on the part of farmers. To the extent that the 
rural marketing system worked in these ways, the regime was the 
beneficiary. The structural relation between state and peasantry was 
reduced to discrete, private transactions, and the hand of the 


government in structuring the rural marketing circuit was obscured by 


44 Hirschfeld (1975: 60) reported that GvCs handled 10% of all coffee 
and cocoa during the 1962/63 harvest. This figure fell to less than 1% 
of all coffee and 2.2% of all cocoa in 1969/70. GVC's share of coffee 
and cocoa production climbed thereafter, reaching about 16% of each crop 
by 1973/74, where the GVC share more or less stabilized. In 1985, 
coffee/cocoa GVCs handled 19.6% of national production. In the cotton 
sector, by contrast, GVCs commercialized 90% of output (coton-graine) in 
1989. On the 1980s, see Marchés Tropicaux, 21 juin 1991, n. 2380: 1552. 
45SEPRIC/SEDES 1970: 87. 
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the seemingly neutral and impersonal forces of the market. For thirty 
years (1960 to 1990), Ivoirian farmers' resentment about exploitation 
inherent in the coffee and cocoa trade system tended to be directed at 
Lebanese traders, rather than the state. 

At the same time, the liberal option helped the regime to deal 
with the explosive by-product of the expansion of the économie de 
plantation: ethnic tensions within rural communities. Influxes of 
immigrant laborers and farmers across the south created villages and 
localities of considerable cultural heterogeneity. Indigénes often 
found themselves in the minority, especially in the southwest where 
land-pioneering immigrants spearheaded export-crop production. 46 This 
process involved the de facto alienation of land to strangers, which 
necessarily implied the de facto dispossession of indigenous 
communities. To make matters worse, the indigéne-stranger cleavage 
sometimes ran along class-like divisions, as in much of the southwest 
where the largest farmers tended to be strangers.4/ Politicization of 
the resulting tensions (in the form of nativist ideologies appealing to 
ethnic identities, anti-foreigner hostility, the reactivation of 
traditional land rights and claims, questioning of the state's authority 
to sanction land pioneering, etc.) was an ever-present danger, for it 
could not only disrupt the coffee and cocoa economy, but also threaten 


the regime's hegemony and legitimacy in the rural south. 48 


46"In a county of the cercle of Bouaflé, originally inhabited by the 
Gouro, two-thirds of the population is now made up of Baoulé and Malinké 
immigrants. This phenomenon is generally found throughout the southwest 
-- But a similar pattern has been found even in the southeast..." 
(Zolberg 1964: 41-2). Hecht (1984: 272) found that immigrants totalled 
63.3% of the population of Divo Department in 1975. Barbara Lewis wrote 
that by 1991, the Dida had ceded use rights to most of the land in their 
region (Lewis 1991: 10). A similar pattern held in the towns of the 
south. Using data from Abidjan, Dimbokro, Abengourou, Man, and 
Agboville, Barbara Lewis showed that "strangers" (in particular, Dioula 
from northern Céte d'Ivoire and beyond) equalled and usually exceeded 
the number of urban inhabitants from the region in which the urban 
center was located (Lewis 1971: 285-7). 
47See Chauveau et Dozon, 1987: 272-3. 


48see Lewis 1991; Dozon 1982: 59 inter alia, and Chauveau et Dozon 1987. 
There is a long history of indigéne-stranger tensions erupting into 
overt political confrontation in the towns, and sometimes in the rural 
areas, of southern Céte d'Ivoire. See, for example, B. Lewis 1971: 292- 
3; Zolberg 1964: 45-7, 201-4, 245-7; Ruth Schachter Morgenthau 1964: 
208-9, 217. Sanwi successionism (Zolberg 1964: 292) and the 1970 
confrontations between Bété farmers/nationalists and the state in Gagnoa 
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Ethno-regional tensions in southern Céte d'Ivoire found expression 


in the indigéne-stranger opposition, what Médard called "the principal 


cleavage within Ivoirian society."49 Efforts to regulate these tensions 


shaped Houphouét's approach to governing and exploiting the rural south. 
By leaving export-crop marketing in the south in private hands, rather 
than instituting compulsory producers’ cooperatives, the regime 
eliminated one obvious catalyst and focal point for political 
competition and conflict within localities. In the absence of 
compulsory cooperatives, cleavages that existed between indigénes and 
"strangers" in the same village did not find social expression in 
collective buying and selling transactions, in struggles for control 
over a marketing institution that all were obliged to join, or in 
disputes over the use of ristournes. In this way, the private marketing 
system played a role the regime's efforts to keep potentially 
destabilizing indigéne-stranger tensions under control and to 
depoliticize village life. By relying on competitive networks of 
private traders rather than on compulsory marketing cooperatives, the 
regime eliminated one potential catalyst for, and focus of, both anti- 
regime and ethnic-based political activity within localities. Ethnic 
tensions within communities were steered away from the marketing system 
and the state, and ethnicity was not politicized by competition aimed at 
capturing rural cooperatives or other local-level state agencies. 
Accidents of geography and ecology also helped to make economic 
liberalism a viable option in the context of the Ivoirian south. As 
long as there was virgin forest to be cut and planted, coffee and cocoa 
output could expand on the basis of extensive modes of agricultural 
production. As long as labor and unmortgaged land were available, the 
vast majority of planters could get by without the fertilizers and other 
purchased inputs needed to intensify production. Thus, the government 
could get what it wanted -- increases in exportable output -- without 
setting in place a network of institutions such as rural cooperatives 
that would promote and finance the use of productivity-enhancing inputs 


in the forest zone. Because of the land frontier and abundant rainfall, 


(Chauveau and Dozon 1987: 276-80) were both sparked in part by local 
resistance to the alienation of land to strangers. 
49 Médard 1982: 83. 
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government non-intervention in production and private marketing 


structures were viable options in the Ivoirian south. 


Conclusion 

A unique constellation of social structures and economic 
circumstance gave southern Céte d'Ivoire its particular character. In 
this context, a minimalist state presence on the ground, liberalism, and 
laissez-faire-ism were expeditious strategies for governing and 
exploiting the peasantry. The regime took advantage of the political 
and economic fragmentation of peasant society in the forest zone -- the 
cultural heterogeneity of localities, the lack of institutionalized 
political hierarchies, the dispersion of political and economic power -- 
to devise a system that extracted rural surpluses at low cost to the 
state. Paradoxically, then, liberalism was a reflection of the 
political weaknesses of the peasantry in the south, rather than the 
product of the political power of a planter bourgeoisie. 

Viewing the Ivoirian situation in this way has theoretical 
implications. Conventional understandings of "“state-society" relations 
in sub-Saharan Africa concentrate on the ways in which colonial and 
post-colonial states molded and shaped African societies. The analysis 
presented here reverses this line of causality: it shows how features 
and contours of Ivoirian society shaped state institutions and 
strategies. At the theoretical level, this shift does not mean simply 
that the effects of relations between states and societies are recursive 
or dialectical. The argument implies that it is necessary to 
reformulate the state-society question. It is not helpful to conceive 
of state-society dynamics in terms of relations between two 
anthropomorphized actors. This de-historicizes the state by making it 
an entity without social roots or bases; it also reifies the state by 
making it a self-transforming entity that is driven by needs and goals 
that are self-generated, rather than by the dynamics of political power 
and social conflict. By the same token, analyses of state-society 


relations that take "the state" as given cannot account for cross- 


country variation in state structures and strategy. Analyses that can 


begin to account for variation are those that take state formation as a 


process to be explained, and look to social structures and processes to 
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In trying to reconstruct the 


find forces that shape this process. 
political logic of the Céte d'Ivoire's liberal option, this paper shows 


how a regime's response to particular kinds of social challenge shaped 


modes of governance, official ideology, and the institutional structures 


of the state. 
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DERACIALIZATION AND BEYOND 

Few thought that he should enter the race. When he told his 
closest advisers of his plans, even they thought he was joking. 
The conventional wisdom was simply this: a Black candidate could 
not win a mayoral election in the predominately white city of Los 
Angeles--a city in which whites composed approximately 59% and 
Blacks only 18% of the population. The conventional wisdom 
alone, however, was not about to stop Tom Bradley. 

On April 2, 1969, Bradley confounded conventional 
expectations by scoring a stunning and substantial victory over 
three well-known white opponents. That he narrowly missed 
attaining the 50% of the vote necessary to avoid a run-off 
election did not appear to be a major problem, for his opponent 
in that race was a faltering incumbent by the name of Sam Yorty. 

Yorty had finished in second place in the initial election, 
a full sixteen points behind Bradley. Furthermore, the Bradley 


campaign was buoyed by the public’s continuing dissatisfaction 


with Yorty’s performance in office as well-as a series of highly 


publicized corruption scandals that plagued his administration. 

As unions, business leaders, entertainment figures, major 
newspapers, and moderate and liberal politicians from around the 
state lined up to endorse Bradley, his treasury swelled, his 
already large core of volunteers increased, and his support in 
the polls climbed. Two months prior to election day, every major 
poll in the city indicated that Bradley would not only become the 
next mayor of Los Angeles, but that he would also carry a 


substantial majority of the overall vote. By election day, 


2 
Bradley still maintained a lead in the polls. On election eve, 
however, Tom Bradley did not make the victory speech that he had 
been practicing all day. This time the conventional wisdom had 
come back to haunt hin. 

While journalists, political pundits and scholars from the 
various social sciences rarely agree on the causal effects of 
voting behavior, in regard to the 1969 Los Angeles mayoral 
election, there is a strong consensus. Whatever one wishes to 
call it, ethnic politics, tribalism, or just plain racism, it was 
painfully obvious to all observers that the reluctance of white 
voters to cast their ballots for a Black candidate was central to 
Tom Bradley’s defeat (Payne and Ratzan 1986; Bollens and Geyer 
1973; Sonenshein 1986; Jeffries and Ransford 1972; McPhail 1971; 
O’Loughlin and Berg 1977; Littwin 1981; Maullin 1971; Wilson and 
Wilde 1969; Halley, Acock, and Greene 1976; Hahn, Klingman, and 
Pachon 1976; Hahn and Almy 1971). 

This reluctance on the part of white citizens to vote for 
Black mayoral candidates, particularly the disinclination to 
support candidates who seek to become their city’s first Black 
mayors, has been a major obstacle to Black electoral success for 
the past three decades. How can Black mayoral candidates 
overcome this dilemma? More specifically, what political 


strategy should a Black candidate pursue if, like Tom Bradley, he 


aspires to the mayoralty in a large city which has never elected 


a Black mayor and in which whites make up the largest racial 


segment of the population? This question provides the primary 


focus of this study. 


Deracialization and Black Electoral Success 

If attracting white support has posed one of the great 
dilemmas of Black electoral politics, then "deracialization" has 
been one of the most highly touted solutions to the problem. As 
conceived by Charles V. Hamilton, deracialization is an approach 
to political campaigning that emphasizes issues which have a 
transracial appeal (1977, 3). Hamilton’s initial aim in 
proposing deracialization as a campaign strategy was to help the 
national Democratic Party unite a racially diverse constituency 


and undercut Republican attempts to pursue a strategy of racial 


polarization in the 1976 presidential campaign.' Referring to 


the 1976 campaign, Hamilton wrote that 

there were certain clear political advantages to be 

derived from emphasizing issues that lent themselves to 

what I called "deracialized" solutions." By this I 

meant that certain issues such as full employment, a 

meaningful national health insurance. law, and a sound 

income-maintenance program, would (or at least ought 

to) appeal to broad segments of the electorate across 

racial lines (1977, 3) 

In 1978, in the aftermath of several election and reelection 
bids by Black mayoral candidates, Hamilton applied the concept of 
deracialization to Black mayoral candidates (1978, 26). 

Following the 1989 elections, in which scores of Black 
candidates--particularly, Black mayoral candidates--who 
emphasized transracial issues were elected and reelected to 


public office, a growing body of scholarship began to depict 


deracialization as the optimal electoral strategy for Black 


a 
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candidates seeking office in areas where whites made up the 
largest racial segment of the population (Perry 1990, 141; Ardrey 
and Nelson 1990, 148-151; Smith 1990, 162) .? 

What most scholars have failed to point out, however, is 
that deracialization is not a comprehensive electoral strategy. 
It is just one important component of most successful Black 
political campaigns. Regrettably, several scholars who have 
taken note of this point have chosen to deemphasize its 
Significance for Black electoral success. Thus, for instance, 
while Huey L. Perry conceded that at least some of the candidates 
who have pursued the deracialized strategy have made racial 
appeals in their campaigns, he never attempted to examine those 


components of Black political campaigns that are not deracialized 


(1991).% Furthermore, when Mary Summers and Philip Klinkner 


argued that successful, Black, New Haven mayoral candidate John 
Daniel’s focus on racial pride and racial conciliation was 
"contrary to the deracialization concept," Perry accepted their 
conclusion as a proper critique of deracialization (Summers and 
Klinkner 1991; Perry 1991, 189). 

To be sure, a close reading of Charles Hamilton’s writing on 
the subject indicates that he never intended deracialization to 
become the be-all and end-all of Black political campaigns. In 
line with the premise that he and Stokely Carmichael set forward 


in their classic work, Black Power, Hamilton noted that, in all 


likelihood, a Black candidate could most effectively reach out 


for white support only after having secured his political base in 


the Black community. "After organization efforts at home [have] 
been achieved," he wrote, “other individuals and groups will then 
realize they are dealing with a legitimate force and not a paper 
organization" (1978, 25-26) .° 

Hamilton was also quite clear on the point that Black 
candidates could and perhaps should use racially-oriented 
messages to appeal to African-Americans. As he explained, 

maintaining a ’deracialized image’ does not mean that a 

Black mayor or candidate cannot adopt strong positions 

on racial justice, such as affirmative action in hiring 

city employees ... . if the candidate attempts to 

conduct a campaign which avoids important racial 

concerns, this will likely not win substantial Black 

votes (1978, 26). 

Thus, for Hamilton, the implementation of a deracialized 
strategy did not preclude the use of what might be called 
"racialized" political themes. Nevertheless, Hamilton’s original 
construct has left many important questions unanswered. How, for 


instance, can the seemingly contradictory approaches of 


"deracialization" and "racialization" be reconciled within one 


political campaign? Should campaign themes be tailored toward 


particular racial audiences and through particular campaign 
structures? If so, what are the proper themes, and what are the 
proper structures? 

In the pages which follow, I draw upon a broad survey of 
publications concerning Black mayoral campaigns in Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia and New York for the purpose of developing, 
Clarifying and ultimately redefining Charles Hamilton’s theory of 


Black electoral success (see the appendix for a note about the 
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sources). In each of these cities, white citizens composed a 
substantially larger proportion of the population than did 
Blacks.° 

Of fourteen campaigns examined (including primaries and 
general elections), seven were victorious. Each of these seven 
campaigns achieved Black political cohesion (winning 76% to 94% 
of the Black vote) and significant white support (winning 18% to 
46% of the white vote). The first successful Black mayoral 
campaign was run in Los Angeles in 1969. The last successful 
campaign occurred twenty years later and several thousand miles 
to the northeast in New York City. Although these campaigns were 
run in different cities, within different types of political 
cultures (e.g., nonpartisan and partisan systems), during 
different decades, and by different candidates and their 
supporters, six of the seven campaigns had a number of strikingly 
similar features. 

As advocates of deracialization would have predicted, Black 
candidates and their supporters communicated deracialized 
messages to both Black and white voters. But although 
deracialization was critical to Black electoral success, 
deracialization was not in and of itself a comprehensive 
electoral strategy. It was only one component (albeit an 
extremely significant part) of a larger campaign. Furthermore, 


contrary to the assumptions of many scholars, racialized messages 


were also communicated to both Blacks and whites. Finally, 


differentiation in campaign structures allowed supporters of 
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Black candidates to communicate certain racialized messages only 


to African-Americans. Consequently, to refer to successful 
campaigns in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and New York as 
"deracialized" is a misnomer. But if we cannot conclude that 
deracialization was the optimal electoral strategy for Black 


mayoral candidates, then what was? 


THE DUAL CAMPAIGN 

Building upon the sketch of the prototypical Black electoral 
campaign that Charles Hamilton laid out in 1978--ironically, the 
very work which first applied the concept of deracialization to 
Black mayoral campaigns--I will make the case that the election 
of the first Black mayors of Los Angeles, Philadelphia and New 
York (Tom Bradley, Wilson Goode and David Dinkins, respectively) 
followed the implementation of a "dual campaign." 

At the most basic level, each dual campaign was an 
amalgamation of two sub-campaigns: a campaign which united 
African-Americans behind a Black candidate and a campaign which 
attracted significant white support. What exactly went into the 
running of a dual campaign? I begin with an examination of the 


campaign for white support. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR WHITE SUPPORT 
Campaign structure 


Within each dual campaign in this study, there was a strong 
effort to attract white support. The structure of the campaign 


to attract white support included two major components familiar 
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to even the most casual observers of campaign strategy: a 


personal campaign and a white media campaign. 


The Personal Campaign 


In each dual campaign, the African-American candidate made 
numerous personal appearances before white audiences. As one 
would expect, most of the candidates’ speeches were made before 
those white audiences that were most likely to support an 
African-American for public office. However, Black candidates 
also made numerous appearances before white citizens who were 
likely to vote against them. The act of campaigning in hostile 
white neighborhoods and before unfriendly white organizations was 
often intended to convince whites that the candidate was serious 


about representing all the people of the city. 


The White Media Campaign 


While each Black candidate made a strong personal effort to 
reach whites, the campaign to attract white support was primarily 
a white media campaign. The white media campaign represented an 
effort to reach a mass audience of white voters through media 
institutions owned and controlled by white elites and was 
composed of two major components: a free news campaign and a 
paid television advertising campaign. 


The free news campaign was largely an attempt to attract 


positive attention from white news organizations. While the 


press conference or the "white paper" release were two of the 
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standard ways in which Black candidates drew positive press, the 
candidate and his organization were also aided by white 
surrogates--usually, respected businessmen and public officials-- 
who communicated positive messages about the Black candidate and 


negative messages about his. opponent(s). The free news campaign 


was in and of itself an important component of the campaign for 


white support. However, it represented only one part of the 
white media campaign. 

The free news campaign was complemented by a paid 
advertising campaign whose primary objective was to reach voters 
through professionally produced television advertisements. This 
effort also made use of white surrogates who communicated 
positive messages about the Black candidate and negative messages 
about his opponents. Given the high costs of producing and 
airing television commercials as well as the need to (directly) 
reach as many white voters as possible, the paid television 
advertising campaign was one of the most expensive components of 


the dual campaign. 


Campaign Themes 

As indicated above, a candidate’s reliance on a particular 
campaign structure (such as the personal campaign) could itself 
send a strong symbolic message to a given group of voters (for 
instance, a message to white voters that the Black candidate 
would represent all of the people of the city). Nevertheless, 


campaign structures were not simply intended to serve as 
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messages. They were primarily intended to facilitate the 
communication of messages in an appropriate manner to an 
appropriate audience. 
Black candidates and their supporters communicated a variety 
of messages in both their personal and white media campaigns. 
These messages can be grouped into two categories: those having 


deracialized themes and those having racialized themes. 


Messages With Deracialized Themes 


As Charles Hamilton made clear in his seminal essay on Black 
electoral politics, a deracialized image is extremely important 
to African-American candidates who seek white support (1978, 26). 
However, the issues that Hamilton suggested in his essay on 
deracialization, such as national health care and full employment 
policy, were intended for use in national elections (1977, 3).° 


Deracialized issues in the Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and New 


York dual campaigns were quite different from the themes that 


Hamilton originally discussed.’ The most prominent deracialized 
messages employed by Black mayoral candidates can be categorized 
as development/employment, anti-crime, racial fairness, 
character/competence, party affiliation, progressive, and 
provincial messages: 

Development/employment messages conveyed to whites that the 
Black candidate would focus a great deal of his energies on 
luring new private-sector businesses and jobs into the city and 


ensuring that private enterprises and employees already in the 


city would prosper. 


Anti-crime messages stressed that the Black candidate was 


strongly against crime and that he believed that all perpetrators 


of crime should be punished. 


Racial fairness messages conveyed that the Black candidate 


would not mistreat whites during his administration. He would 
not, for instance, give white residents a disproportionately 
small share of city jobs and services. 


Character/competence messages trumpeted the Black 


candidate’s honesty, integrity, professional experience, superior 
management skills and high level of intelligence. 


Party affiliation messages emphasized that the Black 


candidate was a Democrat--like the vast majority of white 
citizens in each city. 

Progressive messages stressed that the Black candidate was 
progressive on issues that were clearly deracialized, such as 
environmental regulation, gay and lesbian civil rights and 
abortion rights. 


Finally, provincial messages emphasized that the Black 


candidate was concerned with issues that were specific to the 
local context in which he was running for mayor, such as the 
placement or removal of a local garbage dump. 

Each of the above messages can be seen as a "positive" (as 
compared to a negative) campaign message which either 
forthrightly stated the Black candidate’s position on a 


particular set of issues or which emphasized his ability to 
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perform in a respectable, professional and effective manner.® 
However, dual campaigns were not run on positive messages alone. 


Each of the above messages had a corollary comparative (or 


negative) message which was used to draw attention to opponents’ 
weaknesses on one or more of the above themes. Thus, for 
instance, David Dinkins not only stressed that he was a lifelong 
Democrat. He also attempted to portray his opponent, Rudolph 
Giuliani, as a-supportive member of a national Republican 
leadership whose funding reductions had savaged city services. 
Tom Bradley did not simply inform residents of Los Angeles that 
he would be an honest, competent and innovative administrator. 
He also noted that his incumbent opponent had run a poorly 
managed, corrupt and stagnant administration. Finally, even 
Wilson Goode, who probably ran the most positive campaign for 
white support, did not simply focus on his ability to manage the 
local economy. He and his supporters also drew attention to his 
opponent’s fiscal short-comings. 

While each deracialized message addressed a well-defined set 
of issues, the above categories of deracialized messages are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. African-American candidates 
could and did communicate messages that cut across several 
categories. Thus, for instance, in his call for the expansion of 


Los Angeles’ mass transit system, Tom Bradley was not simply 


issuing a provincial message, but he was also communicating a 


progressive (environmental) message, as well as a 


development/employment message (pertaining to the argument that 
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improvements in mass transit would lead to less automobile 
congestion and more business in the central business district). 


By the same token, when Wilson Goode vowed to extend 


political patronage to loyal party supporters, he was not simply 


issuing a party affiliation message, but he was also 
communicating a racial fairness message (by alleviating fears 
that white party members would automatically receive less 
political patronage than Blacks) as well as a provincial message 
(pertaining to the fact that public pledges to distribute 
political patronage based on party loyalty was a particularly 


local phenomenon in 1983) .” 


The Functions of Deracialization 

As Charles Hamilton suggested, deracialized messages are 
effective because they appeal to broad segments of the electorate 
across racial lines. Given their cross-racial appeal, Hamilton 
believed that deracialized messages could serve white candidates 
as well as Blacks (1977, 3). But while Hamilton may have been 
correct in making the case that deracialization could be 
successfully employed by white candidates, one must not overlook 
the fact that deracialized messages tend to have different 
functions in white and Black mayoral campaigns. 

One function of deracialization is to express a policy 
stance or create an image which is both transracial and 
attractive to Black and white voters. Furthermore, by focusing 


on transracial issues, deracialized messages also serve a second 
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function: they turn attention away from issues or policy 
positions which are both negatively perceived by many white 
voters and which are also identified by many whites as "Black 
issues." These two functions, that of transracial issue 


attraction and negative racial issue avoidance are inherent in 


all deracialized messages." 


Nevertheless, whereas most white 
mayoral candidates can employ deracialized messages exclusively 
for the purpose of transracial issue attraction, virtually all 
Black candidates who need significant white support to win an 
election must also rely on the defensive function of negative 
racial issue avoidance. 

Studies on race and public opinion have consistently shown 
that a large number of whites stereotype African-Americans as 
having deviant social values which make them less competent, more 
criminal and more reliant on social welfare programs than 


whites." 


Many if not all of the negative views that a large 
minority of whites hold towards Black people are also directed 
towards Black candidates. Indeed, a number of these prejudices 
were evidenced in the results of a 1987 public opinion study 
conducted by the Gallup Organization for the Joint Center for 
Political and Economic Studies (Williams 1989). When white 


respondents were asked whether certain terms were "more likely to 


describe a white candidate or more likely to describe a Black 


candidate," 35% of the white sample cited the word "intelligent," 


50% cited "experience," 22% cited "fair," 40% cited 


"knowledgeable," and 25% cited "trustworthy" as being more likely 
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to describe the generic white candidate. The percentage of 


whites who believed that a Black candidate was more likely to 


have these attributes was below 10% in each case and close to 0% 
on several of these items.” 

Not surprisingly, the Joint Center study also showed that 
white prejudice against Black candidates manifested itself on 
specific policy questions. For instance, when asked whether "a 
white politician or a Black politician would be more likely to 
meet this [i.e., the following] goal," 35% of white respondents 
believed that a white candidate would be more likely to lower 
taxes and 42% noted that a white candidate would be more likely 
to increase economic growth in the United States. Again fewer 
than 10% of whites believed that a Black candidate would be more 
likely to fulfill either of these objectives. Interestingly, 
however, many whites did believe that Blacks would be able to 
achieve one policy-related objective: helping the poor and the 
needy." 

In short, when a Black candidate runs for political office, 
he enters the campaign with what might be called "negative racial 
baggage." This "baggage" is not necessarily based on the Black 
candidate’s behavior, but is imbedded in the preconceptions and 
prejudices of a significant portion of the white electorate. 
Thus, while most white mayoral candidates can employ deracialized 
messages as part of a purely offensive (issue attraction) 
strategy, with rare exception, Black candidates who seek office 


in a city in which the largest racial segment of the population 
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is white, must also rely on deracialized messages for the 
defensive purpose of shifting the attention of white voters away 
from negative racial stereotypes." 
While all deracialized messages in this study served the 
functions of transracial issue attraction and negative racial 
issue avoidance, several types of deracialized messages, 


particularly the anti-crime, development/employment, 


character/competence and racial fairness messages also served a 


third function: that of racial threat reduction. By utilizing 
threat-reducing deracialized messages, Black candidates sought to 
inoculate themselves against negative racial perceptions (such as 
the belief that because they were African-Americans, they were 
less competent than their white opponents) and both present and 
future attempts by their white opponents to reinforce those 
perceptions. These three functions of deracialization, 
transracial issue attraction, negative racial issue avoidance, 
and racial threat-reduction, were integral’ to each Black 


candidate’s dual campaign. 


Racialized Messages 

As most scholars of deracialization would likely have 
predicted, deracialized messages played a major role in the 
campaign to attract white support. Still, in no dual campaign in 
this study, did a Black candidate seek to win white support 


through deracialized messages alone. Racialized messages, which 


highlighted the race of the Black candidate and, or supported a 
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position which may have been perceived by many whites as being 


disproportionately favorable to African-Americans, were also 
significant. Two basic types of racialized themes were employed 
in the campaign for white support: 


Racial conciliation messages stressed that each Black 


candidate was more likely to unite a racially diverse 
constituency than his opponent (s) .” 
In addition to racial conciliation messages, Black mayoral 


candidates communicated symbolic significance messages which 


emphasized that the election of a qualified Black candidate would 
send a signal to citizens across the nation and beyond that the 
people of the city were fair-minded, progressive and intelligent. 
Tom Bradley issued a typical symbolic significance message on the 
night of his 1969 primary victory when he declared, "we are now 
engaged in a crusade that will change the direction for America. 
Elect Tom Bradley and we will make history for the city, for the 


nation and for the world" (Los Angeles Times 1969a). 


As with deracialized messages, each of the above racialized 


messages had a corollary comparative (or negative) message which 


either depicted white opponents as less capable of achieving 
racial conciliation or portrayed a victory by a white candidate 
(and the concomitant defeat of the Black candidate) as bad for 
the image of the city. More often than not, it was the Black 
candidate’s white surrogates who stressed these messages, lest 
the Black candidate be seen as inciting racial tensions. 


Rather than serving to contradict or diminish 
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deracialization, racialized messages actually complemented 
deracialized messages. While threat-reducing deracialized 
messages served to counter those perceptions which made the black 
candidate’s race a negative voting cue, racialized messages 
sought to turn a negative racial cue into a positive cue. 
Finally, all deracialized messages (including threat-reducing 
messages) were used to focus or refocus the attention of white 
citizens away from what they perceived to be "negative Black 


issues" and toward attractive transracial themes. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR BLACK COHESION 


Given the increasing focus on deracialization and attracting 
white support, many scholars in recent years have ignored the 
difficulty which Black candidates face in attracting cohesive 
support. Furthermore, no one has adequately explained how 
deracialized messages aimed at whites and racialized messages 
aimed at Blacks can be reconciled within one political campaign. 
In the preceding pages, I have examined how deracialization and 
racialization were used to complement each other in campaigns for 
white support. I now turn to a discussion of how racialized and 


deracialized messages were employed in the campaign for Black 


cohesion. 


Campaign Structure and Messages 
Successful campaigns to secure Black political cohesion were 


made up of three major structural components: a personal 
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campaign, a Black media campaign, and a grassroots campaign. 


The personal campaign 


As in the campaign for white support, in each campaign for 
Black cohesion, there was a personal campaign in which the Black 
candidate made appearances in all areas of the Black community. 
The personal campaign was important because it directly focused 
the attention of Black residents on the Black candidate. 
Moreover, the Black candidate’s continual presence in the Black 


community was a clear indication--or a message in itself--that, 


unlike many white politicians, he would not take African- 


Americans for granted. 

In virtually all of their personal appearances before 
African-American audiences, Tom Bradley, Wilson Goode and David 
Dinkins emphasized the same deracialized messages that they did 
in their respective campaigns to attract white support. However, 
there were occasions in which each of these candidates made 
racial appeals to Black voters. 

In the case of Wilson Goode, the racial appeal was largely 
stylistic. Goode consciously changed his speaking style in the 


Black church, becoming more emotional and religious (Philadelphia 


Tribune 1982; Philadelphia Inquirer, 1983). Tom Bradley, on the 


other hand, sought to make a more direct racialized appeal to 
Black campaign volunteers by issuing what might be called a 
comparative racial conciliation message: he recounted the many 


times he had been told "this city isn’t ready for a Black mayor" 
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and he reminded African-American supporters of his white 


opponent’s "racist appeal" (Los Angeles Times, 1969b). 


Of the three candidates, David Dinkins issued both the 
greatest number and the strongest of racialized appeals to 
African-Americans. For instance, in one statement, issued 
several weeks prior to his "declared" entrance into the 1989 New 
York City mayoral campaign, Dinkins lambasted incumbent Mayor 
Edward I. Koch for stating his intention (after eleven years in 
office) to examine the roots of racial tension in the city. "The 
time for investigation is over," Dinkins declared: 


I argued before the [Kerner] Commission and I continue 
to argue today that the root cause of racial tension is 
the continued existence of discrimination and 
inequality. . . . African American, Hispanic American 
and other minorities in this city have not prospered 
economically, and will not unless a concerted effort is 
made on the part of the leadership of this city and 
nation. . . . It is time to implement policies and 
programs to ensure equal opportunity in employment, 
education, housing, health care and economic 
development (Amsterdam News 1989a). 


Following the murder of a Black teenager by a group of white 


youths during the closing weeks of the campaign, Dinkins issued 


another provocative racialized message when he asked African- 
Americans to channel their anger (which was, for the most part, 
toward white insensitivity and outright racism towards Blacks) 


into his campaign for mayor (Amsterdam News, September 1989b). 


Despite the occasional use of these aid other racialized 
messages, Dinkins’ personal effort in the Black community, like 
the personal efforts of Bradley and Goode, was generally quite 


Similar to his personal campaign for white support. Given the 
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constant presence of reporters from the white media, it is not 


surprising that the personal campaign for Black support can be 


regarded as a predominately, if not an exclusively, deracialized 


affair. 


The Black media campaign 

In each dual campaign, the personal campaign for Black 
support was augmented by a Black media campaign. The Black media 
campaign was conducted in African-American newspapers and on 
Black-oriented radio stations. 

Black candidates and their campaign organizations made use 
of Black newspapers and Black-oriented radio stations in a number 
of ways. For instance, they used Black media institutions to 
advertise voter registration drives. They also kept their 
- Campaigns salient among Black radio listeners by making periodic 
appearances on the city’s Black talk shows and by doing 
interviews with Black media journalists. 

Like the white media effort, the Black media campaign was 
not only initiated by each Black candidate and his official 
organization, but it was also pursued by surrogates--in this 
case, Black leaders who did not necessarily have a formal 
association with the candidate’s organization. These independent 
leaders included Black radio station owners, managers and disc 
jockeys as well as Black newspaper publishers, editors, and 
reporters. 


Black media professionals aided the efforts of African- 
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American candidates by communicating three particular messages: 
First, they endorsed the Black candidate, and they urged their 
readers and listeners to vote for the candidate strictly on his 
superior qualifications. Second, they portrayed the main 


opponent(s) of the Black candidate as being insensitive toward 


the interests of the Black community. Third, they threatened to 


publicly ridicule any Black leader who dared to support one of 
the Black candidate’s opponents. The first of these messages was 
deracialized, and the latter two were racialized. Yet, note how 
all three messages worked in tandem. The effect of the first two 
messages was to give African-Americans both a candidate to vote 
for and a candidate to vote against. The effect of the third 
message was to limit if not destroy the influence of those 
African-Americans who were not convinced by the first two 
messages. In this way, it can be said that deracialized and 
racialized messages provided teeth to the Black candidate’s media 
campaign. 

Not surprisingly, racialized messages appeared far more 
frequently in the Black media campaign than they did in the 
personal campaign for Black community. There are at least two 
possible explanations for this: first, the official campaign 
organization of each Black candidate had little influence over 
many of the African-Americans who were outside the formal 
structure of the campaign. Second, and, perhaps, more likely, 
the Black candidate and his organization had little reason to 


derail the racialized efforts of Black media professionals. 
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After all, racialized messages could be communicated by members 
of the Black media without fear of mobilizing white opposition: 
white adults generally do not listen to Black-oriented radio 
programs; nor do the vast majority of whites read local Black 


newspapers. 


The Grassroots campaign 

In addition to the personal and Black media campaign, in 
each dual campaign, an ideologically diverse group of Black 
leaders (including church leaders) and thousands of lower-level 
volunteers conducted an extensive grassroots effort throughout 
the city’s Black neighborhoods. The grassroots effort was 
clearly the anchor of the campaign to secure Black political 
cohesion. There are three major reasons for the importance of 
the grassroots effort: 

First, as studies have shown, grassroots campaigning tends 
to have the greatest marginal impact on voter turnout when it is 
employed in areas where citizens are historically less likely to 
vote. Consequently, its use was quite appropriate in Black 
communities (which have traditionally had lower levels of voter 
registration and turnout) ." 

Second, like the Black media campaign, grassroots 
campaigning generally avoids encouraging turnout among those who 


are far more likely to oppose rather than support the Black 


candidate. In accordance with conventional campaign wisdom, and, 


as political scientist Gerald Kramer confirmed in his study of 
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grassroots campaigning, "to be effective, a canvass should 
concentrate on turning out the vote among voters and in 
neighborhoods which are likely to support the party [or in this 
case, the candidate]; and it must avoid contacting opposition 
voters" (1970-71, 572). 

The third reason why the grassroots effort is important to 
Black candidates is not obvious from the literature on political 
behavior. The cases in this study, however, suggest that the 
grassroots effort may have been particularly effective because it 
gave progressive and militant activists the opportunity to lend 
their support to the campaign. The involvement of militant and 
progressive activists, many of whom had made a career of fighting 
for and identifying themselves with the "causes" or "interests" 
of African-Americans, was important because such leaders tended 
to have strong organizational experience in motivating Blacks who 
were less likely to vote. Furthermore, the mere support of these 
activists represented a subtle racial appeal for Black cohesion. 
I should point out, however, that on occasion, the support of 
progressive or militant Black activists proved to be a double- 
edged sword. 

The potential danger of relying on grassroots surrogates was 
dramatized during David Dinkins’ 1989 New York City Mayoral 


campaign. During the campaign, Dinkins appeared to have 


particular difficulty in energizing African-Americans through his 


personal campaign. Consequently, his advisers felt it necessary 


to rely on more militant or progressive leaders to help with the 


campaign. But when it became public that convicted felon and 
alleged anti-Semite Sonny Carson had been paid $9,800 to get out 
the vote for Dinkins, there was an outcry from many white media 
professionals as well as Dinkins’ opponent, Rudolph Giuliani. 
Carson’s past behavior and subsequent press conference, in which 
he proclaimed that he was "anti-white," dogged David Dinkins for 
the remainder of the campaign despite Dinkins’ subsequent 
denunciations of Carson’s beliefs. 

Two different lessons may be drawn from the Carson affair. 
The first is that if a campaign is going to either invite or 
passively accept the support of more militant or progressive 
Black leaders, certain aspects of the Black grassroots campaign 
may have to be kept out of the view of whites. Or, put another 
way, messages or images that may be perceived to be negatively 
and racially charged should be kept within the confines of the 
grassroots campaign. 

The second lesson that can be derived from the Carson affair 


is that a candidate may find it politically advantageous to 


either distance himself from or publicly reject the support of a 


controversial African-American leader before the presence or 
actions of such an individual negatively affect the campaign for 
white support. Tom Bradley, Wilson Goode, and David Dinkins all 
passively accepted or actively encouraged the support of some 
militant and progressive Black leaders. Nevertheless, in each 
campaign, there was at least one controversial Black leader who 


each candidate disassociated himself from. Tom Bradley, for 
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instance, repudiated the endorsement of Black Panther leader Huey 
Newton, Wilson Goode repeatedly and pointedly stated that he did 
not want Jesse Jackson to campaign for him, and the Dinkins 
campaign made it clear that the support of Minister Louis 
Farrakhan or the Reverend Al Sharpton would not be welcome. In 
each of these situations, it is possible that the Black 
candidate’s personal dislike of the leader may have played a role 
in the decision to condemn or disassociate himself. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to discount the political 
motivations of such actions. As Wilson Goode conceded ina 
candid election year interview with David Broder, "at this point 
in time, Jesse Jackson is a negative--not a positive. The 
perception among white voters in Philadelphia--especially Jews-- 


is not a good one" (Today Journal 1983). 


Complementary and Interactive Effects 

In each dual campaign, the components. of the campaign for 
Black cohesion provided an excellent complement to the campaign 
for white support (and vice versa). Although many of the same 
deracialized and racialized messages were communicated within 


both campaigns, racialized messages that were likely to be 


identified (by whites) as negative Black issues were usually (1) 


delivered by Black surrogates unaffiliated with the formal 
campaign organization and (2) limited to the confines of the 
campaign for Black cohesion. The differentiation of racialized 


messages underscores the importance of including campaign 
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structure in the dual campaign paradigm. While all citizens-- 


Black and white--were privy to most messages communicated through 


the white and Black personal campaigns and all messages 
communicated through the white media campaign, the campaign 
structures of the Black media and grassroots efforts limited the 
communication of certain racialized messages to African- 
Americans. 

Finally, it is not only significant that African-Americans 
were privy to different messages (from Black candidates) than 
were whites, but it is also important that they were exposed to a 
greater number of messages issued from a wider variety of sources 
and through a greater number of structures. The constant 
bombardment of favorable messages about the Black candidate and 
unfavorable message about his opponent(s) (communicated through 
both white and Black campaign structures) helped to create a 
crusade-like atmosphere in the Black community of each city. 

This crusade-like atmosphere was an integral part of the campaign 


to secure Black political cohesion. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAMPAIGN DYNAMICS 
A TALE OF TWO DUAL CAMPAIGNS 


In the preceding pages, I have described a type of Black 
mayoral campaign that is far more structured and complex than the 
deracialized model. That the elections of the first Black mayors 
of Los Angeles, Philadelphia and New York followed the 
implementation of dual campaigns further suggests the dual 


campaign’s electoral potency. Nevertheless, simply running a 
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dual campaign is not a guarantee of electoral success. 

After winning a 16 point victory (and 42% of the vote) over 
three prominent white opponents in the 1969 Los Angeles mayoral 
primary, Tom Bradley implemented a dual campaign that was 
overwhelmed by an unrelenting barrage of vicious negative attacks 
by his opponent, incumbent Mayor Sam Yorty. Yorty’s strategy was 
to undercut Bradley’s appeal to white voters, particularly, by 
associating Bradley with negative racial images. The mayor’s 
main message to white angelenos was a simple one: Tom Bradley 
was an anti-police, left-wing radical whose election would 
directly lead to the "takeover" of Los Angeles by Black militants 
and Communists.” 

Such charges should have been easily refuted, given 
Bradley’s long held position against radicalism and civil 
violence as well as his meritorious 21 year career as an officer 


in the Los Angeles Police Department. However, the Bradley 


campaign placed little emphasis on threat-reducing messages. 


Rather, Bradley was more preoccupied with discussing the "lack of 
leadership in city government, corruption in Yorty’s commissions, 
the uglification of Los Angeles, and pollution" (Bollens and 
Geyer 1973, 171). Bradley’s decision to concentrate on 
deracialized issue attraction/negative racial issue avoidance 
messages rather than threat-reducing deracialized messages gave 
Yorty an opportunity to capitalize on white voters’ racial fears, 
which were heightened by the Black militancy and student 


radicalism of the period. As was noted earlier, Yorty 


subsequently defeated Bradley. 
Four years later, Tom Bradley once again declared his 
candidacy for mayor. However, Bradley ran a much different 


campaign in 1973 than he had during the 1969 run-off. More 


specifically, the success of Yorty’s 1969 negative campaign 


convinced Bradley and his advisers that they had to emphasize 
threat-reducing messages. Thus, during the primary, Bradley 
repeatedly stressed the theme of law and order, and the campaign 
saturated the airwaves with commercials describing the 
candidate’s long career on the police force, his strong personal 
attributes and his intention to treat all segments of the 
population fairly. 

Still, when Bradley won the primary election by a smaller 
margin than he had in 1969, many observers feared that second- 
place finisher Yorty would once again run a successful negative 
campaign in the run-off. The critics were only partially 
correct. Yorty did run a negative campaign quite similar to the 
one he had run in 1969. This time, however, when the incumbent 
resorted to old charges that associated Bradley with Black 
militancy, Communism and general societal disorder, the Bradley 
campaign was ready. 

Bradley responded with a statement consistent with his 

long-held views on violence of any type. He took a 

hard line against self-proclaimed revolutionaries or 

any other person who broke the law or was a threat to 

society. Pamphlets and television spots showing him in 

the police uniform he had worn for twenty-one years 

symbolized his enduring commitment to law and order 


(Payne and Ratzan 1986, 123-124). 


Bradley continued to focus on many of the deracialized issue 
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attraction/negative racial issue avoidance messages that he 
stressed in 1969. But he also anticipated and consistently 
responded to Yorty’s charges with threat-reducing messages. 
Bradley subsequently went on to defeat Yorty and become the 
Black Mayor of Los Angeles. 

Tom Bradley’s failed and successful dual campaigns 
illustrate the importance of both anticipating and responding to 
the dynamics of opponents’ campaign tactics. Bradley’s 1969 
campaign had all the structural components and messages 
associated with a dual campaign. However, the campaign failed to 
focus on the appropriate threat-reducing deracialized messages in 
a timely and consistent manner. In 1973, Bradley not only 
responded to Yorty’s attacks, but he also anticipated them, 
making threat-reducing messages a major part of his campaign. 

The use of threat-reducing deracialized messages in anticipation 
of and in response to opponents’ attempts to highlight "negative 
Black issues" or "images" was evident in all successful dual 


campaigns. 


TO RUN OR NOT TO RUN A DUAL CAMPAIGN? 

The failure of Tom Bradley’s 1969 dual campaign clearly 
demonstrates that running a dual campaign is not an absolute 
guarantee of electoral success. Nevertheless, in six of the 
seven cases in which the dual campaign was run, Black candidates 


were successful. And what was the record of those Black 


candidates who did not pursue a dual campaign? 
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In all, there were seven alternative (or non-dual) campaigns 
run in Los Angeles, Philadelphia and New York, six of which 
failed. Given that dual campaigns were generally much more 
successful than alternative campaigns, it is important to ask the 
question, why didn’t Black candidates run a dual campaign on 
every occasion? 


In Philadelphia, four failed alternative campaigns preceded 


Wilson Goode’s successful (primary and general election) dual 


campaigns. In New York, two failed alternative campaigns were 
run prior to David Dinkins’ victories. In both sets of cases, 
the alternative campaigns were constrained in varying degrees by 
white-led political machines. More specifically, because the 
machines controlled a large fraction of the Black vote, several 
Black candidates, particularly, the first two mayoral candidates 
in Philadelphia, had a more difficult time garnering cohesive 
Black support than did Dinkins or Goode. Competing with an 
entrenched political machine ate up resources (such as time and 
money) and forestalled or diminished several candidates’ efforts 
to focus on the campaign for white support. Ultimately, because 
these Black candidates could not demonstrate a strong base of 
support, they had more difficulty convincing white elites that 
they were viable. 

By the time that Wilson Goode and David Dinkins ran for the 
mayoralty, the political machines in their respective cities had 
dramatically declined. Prior to Goode’s candidacy, Bill Green, a 


white reformer, ascended to the mayoralty and sharply reduced 
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patronage to the Philadelphia Democratic machine. Prior to 
Dinkins’ candidacy, corruption scandals which resulted in the 
suicide of the Queens Borough President as well as the 
convictions of Democratic leaders in Queens and the Bronx, 
sharply diminished the power of machines in New York (Thompson 
1990, 145-148; John H. Mollenkopf 1990, 75-87). Finally, in both 
Philadelphia and New York, independent Black political movements 
arose in response to the insensitive policies and the 
inflammatory rhetoric of local white leaders such as Frank Rizzo 
and Ed Koch. Thus, by the time that Wilson Goode and David 
Dinkins ran for office, the conditions for Black political 
cohesion were much more favorable than they had been in previous 
years. 

Although the presence of dominant, white-led political 
machines ensured that running a dual campaign was more difficult 
on several occasions and infeasible in perhaps two cases, there 
were several Black candidates who could have run dual campaigns, 
but who consciously chose not to. The best example of this 
occurred in the 1977 Democratic mayoral primary in New York. 


Manhattan Borough President Percy Sutton could have easily run a 


dual campaign, but he was so confident in his ability to attract 


cohesive Black support that he took the African-American 
community for granted and ran a deracialized campaign for white 
support. 

Although Sutton’s alternative campaign went down to defeat, 


there was one case in which a non-dual campaign was victorious. 
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In the 1969 Los Angeles mayoral primary, Tom Bradley successfully 
pursued what can be described as an old-fashioned 
grassroots/personal campaign in both the Black and white 


communities. Just as Bradley’s defeat in the 1969 general 


election indicates that running a dual campaign is no guarantee 


of victory, his victory in the 1969 primary suggests that, 
although alternative campaigns are generally less successful than 
dual campaigns, there may be circumstances in which such 
campaigns can be victorious. 

Under what circumstances is an alternative campaign likely 
to succeed? It may be advantageous for Black candidates to 
pursue a deracialized campaign when the Black electorate 
comprises a minute proportion of the population (perhaps, below 5 
or 10 percent). 

It may be advantageous for Black candidates to pursue a 


racialized campaign when it is feasible for a Black candidate to 


win an election with Black support alone. -Such a scenario exists 
when (a) the Black electorate of a city approaches parity with 
the white electorate and, or (b) the possibility exists that 
several white candidates will divide white support thereby 
allowing the Black candidate the opportunity for victory with 
Black support alone. The election of Harold Washington in 1983 
suggests that a racialized campaign can succeed under both of 
these circumstances. 

Finally, it may be possible to win a campaign without paid 


television media when the possibility exists that several 
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candidates will divide support thereby allowing the Black 
candidate the opportunity for victory with only a plurality of 
the overall vote (this is actually as slight variation on (b)). 
Tom Bradley won the 1969 Los Angeles primary under these 
circumstances. Nevertheless, I should point out that Bradley’s 
grassroots/personal campaign victory may be time bound. Paid 
television advertising has become a much more important component 
of political campaigns than it was in 1969. 

In short, the dual campaign may in fact be the optimal 
approach for many Black candidates who seek to win elections in 
cities in which an African-American has never been elected mayor 
and in which whites make up the largest racial segment of the 
population. However, Black candidates can and indeed have won 
mayoral elections employing other political strategies. In some 
cases, political context may constrain Black mayoral candidates 
and keep them entrenched in the campaign for Black cohesion. In 


other instances, political context can present an alternative 


option which the candidate may perceive to be more favorable to 


his chances for victory. 
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THE DUAL CAMPAIGN AND BEYOND 
AN AGENDA FOR THE STUDY OF 
BLACK ELECTORAL AND GOVERNANCE STRATEGY 
In the preceding pages, I have drawn upon a broad survey of 


publications concerning Black mayoral campaigns in Los Angeles, 


Philadelphia, and New York for the purpose of developing, 


clarifying and ultimately redefining Charles Hamilton’s theory of 


Black electoral success. In each city, the election of a Black 
mayor followed the implementation of a dual campaign. 

At its most basic level, the dual campaign was an 
amalgamation of two sub-campaigns: a campaign which united 
African-Americans behind a Black candidate and a campaign which 
attracted significant white support. As most scholars of 
deracialization would have predicted, Black candidates and their 
supporters communicated deracialized messages to both Black and 
white voters. Contrary to the assumptions of many scholars, 


however, racialized messages were also communicated to Blacks and 


whites. Finally, although many of the same deracialized and 
racialized messages were communicated to Black and white voters, 
differentiation in campaign structures allowed supporters of the 
Black candidate to communicate controversial racialized messages 
only to African-Americans. 

Despite the fact that it was employed in six of seven 
successful Black mayoral campaigns, the dual campaign did not 
absolutely guarantee electoral success. Nor did running an 
alternative campaign guarantee electoral failure. Matters of 


context, including opponents’ campaign tactics influenced the 
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type of campaign that Black candidates ran as well as whether 
they were successful or not. 

This study represents only a first cut at moving some of the 
recent scholarship on Black electoral politics beyond an overly 
simplistic focus on deracialization. Other cities should be 
studied in order to determine the generalizability of these 
findings. Furthermore, the components of the dual campaign 
construct must be further specified and expanded (through further 
study of Black mayoral campaigns in Los Angeles, Philadelphia and 
New York as well as other cities) if we are to continue to 


enhance our understanding of Black electoral success. 


Theory Specification 

There are a number of ways in which further study can 
specify the preceding findings. Interviews of local Black 
leaders, their campaign strategists, the local reporters who 
cover their campaigns, and Black-radio professionals (such as 
talk show hosts) would aid in gathering more information about 
deracialized and racialized messages that are emphasized in both 
the campaign for Black cohesion and the campaign for white 
support. An analysis of the scheduling of television 
advertisements would also give us a better sense of the specific 
types of audiences that campaigns are able to reach with various 
messages. Survey analyses and focus group studies could help us 


to better estimate the effects that specific racialized and 


deracialized messages have on white and Black perceptions of 
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Black mayoral candidates. Such surveys may also be helpful in 
distinguishing the effects of campaign messages when they are 


communicated through different campaign structures and by 


different messengers (e.g., campaign surrogates). Finally, the 


use of campaign log books compiled by campaign staff and news 
reporters would be particularly helpful in gaining a specific 
quantitative sense of the extent to which campaigns rely on 


particular structures. 


Theory Expansion 

In addition to strengthening the theory by further 
specifying its components, there must be an effort to expand the 
model. In particular, the dual campaign paradigm must be 
broadened in the following four ways: 

First, candidate gender must be incorporated into the model. 
This study has focused solely on Black male candidates simply 
because all fourteen campaigns in the study were run by Black 
men. In recent years, however, the first Black females have been 
elected to the mayoralty in such cities as Washington, D.C. and 
Hartford, Connecticut. Given the recent success of female U.S. 
Senate candidates--including the victory of African-American 
Carol Moseley Braun--it is likely that more Black women will seek 
and win mayoral office in the very near future. Despite 
increasing evidence of a disproportionately female vote for 
Democratic women candidates, however, the physical integration of 


women in American society makes it unlikely that the gender vote 
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will ever approach the cohesiveness of racial voting (which is 
encouraged by segregation in housing, education and employment). 
Consequently, it will be much more difficult to target campaign 
messages to women. Gender messages would thus likely fall into 
the category of "deracialized progressive messages" in a Black 
female candidate’s campaign. 

Second, in addition to studying Black female candidates, if 


future studies are to build upon the dual campaign construct, 


they must expand beyond an analysis of how campaigns attract 


white and Black support, towards a view of how voters of various 
ethnic, gender and class groups are brought into the coalition. 
Where appropriate, non-English language local newspapers (e.g., 
Spanish and Italian papers) and English language "community" 
newspapers need to be studied in order to get a sense of whether 
and how messages were targeted towards various communities. 
Ultimately, the study of a wider variety of voters will likely 
explode the analytical construct of the dual campaign into a huge 
array of structures and messages. 

Third, the dual campaign paradigm must move beyond the 
initial election of Black candidates towards an understanding of 
how incumbent mayors have been able to hold together and, or 
expand the coalitions which elected them. Given the 
disproportionately large amount of influence which private sector 
actors typically hold over local public officials, one can expect 
African-Americans incumbents to pay much closer attention to 


their needs than they did prior to their initial election. 
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Fourth and finally, the dual campaign paradigm must 
ultimately be expanded to include African-American campaigns for 
higher office, specifically senate and gubernatorial seats. 
State-wide campaigns are likely to provide a number of greater 
challenges to Black candidates (Sonenshein 1990, 222-223). For 
instance, because the white population of most states is 
typically larger than that of most cities in which African- 


Americans have ascended to the mayoralty, Black gubernatorial 


campaigns will almost certainly need to focus a proportionately 


greater amount of resources on the campaign for white support 
(i.e., compared to Black mayoral campaigns). Greater emphasis on 
the campaign for white support, however, may alienate African- 
Americans. This may have been a problem in Tom Bradley’s first 
run for Governor of California in 1982. In the future, it may 
present a dilemma for many other Black candidates who aspire to 
governorships and the U.S. Senate. 

Given the breadth of the agenda for further theory 
specification, it is clear that the findings presented in this 
study raise far more questions than they answer. Furthermore, 
although the dual campaign may represent a more attractive 
analytical construct than deracialization, the agenda for theory 
expansion indicates that it may become feasible to move beyond 
the dual construct towards a broader multi-racial or multi-ethnic 
model. Ultimately, I believe that further research in this 
direction will continue to move us towards a comprehensive theory 


of Black electoral success. 


APPENDIX 
A NOTE ABOUT THE SOURCES 


Numerous sources were consulted for background information 
including book-length studies, articles from scholarly journals, 
dissertations, autobiographies and biographies. The primary 
focus of the research agenda, however, was on Black and white 
periodicals in each of the three case study cities. New York 
periodicals that were systematically examined during election 
years (and often, in between election years) include the New York 


Times, the Amsterdam News, the City Sun and the Village Voice. 


Philadelphia periodicals that were studied include the 


Philadelphia Inquirer, the Philadelphia Tribune, and Philadelphia 


Magazine. Finally, Los Angeles periodicals that were researched 


include the Los Angeles Times, the Los Angeles Sentinel and the 


Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch. I also made use of the newspaper 


Clippings collection at the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies to examine articles from dozens of other local 


and national periodicals. 


NOTES 


1. Hamilton initially applied the term, "deracialization," to the 
issue of full employment (1973). 


2. There were conflicting opinions as to whether deracialization 
signaled "the maturation or death oof Black politics." 
Nevertheless, scholars by and large saw deracialization as a potent 
electoral approach. 


3. Perry noted that those who pursue the deracialized strategy 
"usually do not run strong racial appeals in their campaign" 
(1991). (Emphasis mine.) 


4. For a full explanation of the argument see Carmichael and 
Hamilton (1967, 58-84). 


5. At the time of the first election of a Black mayor, whites held 
a 59% to 18% (population) edge over Blacks in Los Angeles, a 58% to 
38% edge in Philadelphia, and a 51% to 25% edge in New York. 


6. Hamilton did not suggest deracialized themes in his essay on 
Black electoral politics (1978). 


7. For a discussion regarding why certain issues may be more likely 
to appear in a national or federal rather than a local context, see 
Paul E. Peterson (1981). 


8. For an excellent typology of negative advertisements and a clear 
distinction between "negative" and "positive" political 
advertising, see Johnson-Cartee and Copeland (1991, 35-70, 211). 


9. Of all major U.S. cities in 1983, Chicago may represent the only 
other case in which it was acceptable for mayoral candidates to 
make public commitments to distribute political patronage to loyal 
supporters. Even in Chicago, however, the machine-oriented 
candidate lost in 1979 and again in 1983. 


10. Several scholars have written that deracialization refers to a 
campaign style that downplays or avoids reference to race-specific 
issues, generally (Perry, 1991). 


11. For instance, see Apostle, Glock, Piazza and Suelyle (1983) as 
well as Hurwitz and Peffley (1992). 


12. A plurality or majority of whites claimed that "race does not 
make a difference" in regard to these attributes. The survey’s 
margin of error was plus or minus four percentage points (Williams 
1989, 48). 


13. 40% of white respondents believed that a black candidate would 
be more likely to help the poor and the needy, while 15% believed 
that a white candidate was more likely to achieve this goal 


(Williams 1989, 48). 


14. I say "most" white candidates, because there are some white 
candidates who observers would say, must employ deracialized 
messages as a defensive strategy if they hope to win elections. In 
particular, over the past three decades, white, male, Democratic 
presidential candidates have become so closely associated with 
issues that are both perceived to be negative and identified with 
African-Americans, that one can make a strong case that the only 
way that such a candidate can win a presidential election is by 
relying on deracialized messages (a la Bill Clinton). Indeed, 
Hamilton argued along these lines (1977, 3-5). It is not at all 
clear, however, that white Democratic candidates for congressional, 
senatorial, gubernatorial and mayoral seats are also automatically 
identified with "Black issues" by many white Americans and that 
they too must consequently pursue a deracialized strategy. 


15. David Dinkins actually stated that his race made him well- 
suited for the task of racial conciliation. For example, in 
response to hostile questions from a predominately white audience 
regarding his relationship with Jesse Jackson, Dinkins proclaimed: 
"I wonder if one believes that having an African-American as Mayor 
might not assist in bringing things together" (New York Times 
1989). 


16. As Paul Carton discovered in his study of Black voter 
mobilization in Detroit, community leadership activity affected 
voter behavior "exclusively in lower-middle-income and low-income 
black precincts," i.e., those districts in which voting activity is 
historically low (1984, 20). Also see Michael A. Krassa (1989). 


17. Yorty called Bradley a "renegade" cop and the "biggest enemy of 
the Police Department in city government today," and further 
suggested that Bradley’s election would make Los Angeles "an 
experimental area for a taking over of a city by a combination of 
bloc voting, Black power, left-wing radicals and, if you please, 
identified Communists." Los Angeles Times 1969c; 1969d). 


18. On a similar note, in the face of declining white support 
during his first campaign for the United States Senate, Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts met the racial issue head on. His downward 
Slide in the polls reversed, and he went on to_ become 
Massachusetts’ first (and only) African-American U.S. Senator 
(Becker and Heaton, Jr. 1967). 
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INTRODUCTION 


In contemporary American politics it has become 
commonplace to use terms such as "environmentalist" or 
"environmentally friendly" when describing political 
officials or policy-making institutions. While these terms 
are used extinsively in both scholarly and popular works, 
their meaning is not always obvious. For example, when a 


United States Senator is called an environmentalist, are we 


to assume that he or she supports every policy which is 


designed to protect the nation's natural environment. This 
reading of the term environmentalist would mesh well with the 
definition cited by many in the environmental movement. In 
this definition, an environmentalist is one who supports an 
approach to managing nature which stresses the 
interdependency of all natural systems (Rosenbaum, 1990). In 
other words, if one is to be an environmentalist, he or she 
cannot support one area of environmental protection such as 
air pollution control while not supporting another area such 
as wildlife protection. Instead, an environmentalist 
recognizes the interdependency of the global ecosystem and 
therby acts in a manner which is supportive of all areas of 
environmental protection. 

While broad in scope, the aforementioned definition 
clearly identifies a premise on which environmentalism is 
built: interdependency. To support protection of the air 


while not protecting the sea is unacceptable from an 
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environmentalst's perspective. While selective support for 
environmental protection issues is unacceptable to an 
environmentalist as defined here, how does this definition 
mesh with the reality of American politics. In other words, 
do the individual political officials and political 
institutions that we label environmentalists or 
environmental friendly exhibit the consistency in Support 
for environmental protection that is called for by 
environmentalists, or is selective support for environmental 
issues the standard in contemporary politics in the United 
States? This project is designed to examine such questions. 

More specifically, this study is designed to assess the 
consistency of support for environmental protection within 
state governments in the United States, and subsuquently 
explain such support. State governments serve as excellent 
subjects for an analysis of consistency of support for 
environmental protection policies within institutions for two 
major reasons. First, state governments play a major 
role in formulating, funding and implimenting environmental 
protection policy in the United States. Second, state 


governments have taken policy positions on a wide array of 


issues, which is an essential element in a study of 


consistency of support for protection of the environment. 

At the core of this study is the premise that state 
governments do not initiate environmental protection 
policies in an interdependent manner. In other words, while 


a state legislature may be a national leader in the 


| 


protection of wildlife, it may be well below average in its 
commitment to the protection of air quality. This 
study seeks to establish the level of consistency for 
environmental protection issues within state governments 
in the United States and offer explanations for such 


patterns of support. 


Explaining Institutional Commitments 


to the Protection of Environmental Resources 


Over the past twenty-five years, numerous attempts have 
been made to identify the determinants of environmental 


protection policy. These studies have suggested three 


primary categories of policy determinant: (1) political 


variables; (2) socio-economic variables and; (3) 


environmental variables. 


Poltical Explanations 


As with generalized studies of policy adoption, 
studies of environmental protection policy have attempted 
to assess the effect of political parties on policy 
adoption. While it appeared to many that protection of 
environmental resources had the characteristics of an issues 
above politics, numerous political studies have found 
otherwise. Studies of congressional decisions in the area 


of environmental protection during the 1970s by scholars 
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such as Dunlap and Allen (1976) demonstrated that legislative 
decisions on the environment often become conflictual along 
party lines, with Democrats supporting government 

initiatives in environmental protection, and Republicans 
generally opposing such legislation. Similarly, studies of 
state legislative decisions have identified party 

affiliation as a key determinant of environmental policy 
Output. 

Along with partisanship, scholars have argued that the 
ideological position of legislative institutions is a key 
determinant of environmental policy adoption. In a 1981 
study of congressional behavior, Kenski and Kenski revealed 
a strong association between ideology and support for 
environmental protection measures. In this study, liberal 
members of Congress were shown to be more supportive of 
environmental protection measures than their conservative 
counterparts. 

In addition to partisanship and ideology, interest 
group activity has been posited as a determinant of 
environmental protection policy. Political scientists such 


as Robert Mitchell (1984) have argued that the strength of the 


"green lobby" directly affects the quality and magnitude of 


environmental protection legislation. To date however, no 
empirical tests of interest group effects on state environmental 
protection policy have been undertaken. This is largely due 

to a lack of reliable measures of interest group strength at 


the state level. 
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The structural form of political institutions has also 
been hypothesized as a determinant of environmental 
protection policies. Scholars such as James Lester (1984) have 
argued that administrative and legislative structures 
predict environmental policy outputs. More specifically, he 
contends that centralization of the environmental protection 


bureaucracy promotes strong environmental protection 


commitments by eliminating jurisdictional overlaps and 


conflicts among agencies. In addition to centralization of 
the environmental bureaucracy, Lester argues that the 
professionalism of state legislatures will result in 
decisions that are innovative and generous in spending for 
environmental protection programs. Empirical tests of the 
institutional structure explanation for environmental 
protection policy adoption have suggested that consolidation 
of the environmental bureaucracy and professionalization of 
legislatures will result in increased efforts to protect the 


environment. 


Economic Explanations 


A second category of explanation for environmental 
protection policy adoption focuses on the relationship 
between the socio-economic resources of a political system 
and the types of environmental protection committments of 
its policy-making institutions. Proponents of this 


explanation contend that policy-making institutions with 
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6 
more financial resources at their disposal will be able to 
commit more resources to protection of the environment. 
This contention is based on two major concepts. First, 
because environmental protection policies require 
substantial implementation costs, institutions with more 
financial strength at their disposal can afford to make such 
policy commitments. Second, because environmental 
protection policies often place significant compliance costs 
on a political systems' economy, those systems with less 
economic strength will be less likely to initiate strong 
legislation in this area. Empirical tests of this explanation 
by scholars such as Game (1979), Clarke (1979) and Lester(1984) 
have found that measures of a political systems economic strength 
are strongly related to its environmental protection 


commitments. 


Environmental Explanations 


To many, the most reasonable explanation for a 
policy-making institutions commitment to environmental 


protection is the severity of the environmental problems 


facing that institution. Jones (1974)and Wenner (1982) argue 


that extensive industrialization and urbanization along with 
increasing public consumption of goods creates severe 
pollution problems. These high levels of pollution bring 
about strong public support for legislation and programs 


which are designed to control or eliminate pollution 
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problems. Therefore, the degree of environmental 
degradation facing a policy-making institution should serve 
as a determinant of that institution's commitment's to 
environmental protection. 
While logically sound, this category of explanation has 


received very limited empirical support through numerous 


tests (Jones,1970; Lester and Keptner 1984). Studies of 


this explanation have found that environmental factors serve 
as poor indicators of institutional commitments to 
environmental protection. James Lester argues that the 
failure of this explanation may be primarily due to a lack 
of refined indicators of pollution severity. 

In summation, scholarly studies of environmental 
protection policy attribute the adoption of policy in this 
area to political, socio-economic and environmental factors. 
While both political and socio-economic factors have been 
found to be significant determinants of environmental policy 
adoption through empirical testing, little evidence has been 
found to support environmental explanations. 


HYPOTHESES 


While it is convenient to describe the environmental 
policy commitments of the nation's policy-making 
institutions in absolute terms (i.e. pro-environment or 
anti-environment), the reality of this complex area of 
public policy makes such generalized descriptions 


problematic. A policy-making institution may inact very 
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strong wildlife protection policies while failing to inact 
strong air pollution control standards. It is the position 
of this study that policy-making institutions in the United 
States do indeed demonstrate unequal support for 
environmental protection issues, and that this unequal 
support can be explained by a combination of political, 
economic and environmental determinants. In this chapter 
numerous hypotheses will be posited to explain institutional 
commitments for environmental protection. 

The review of environmental policy literature revealed 
that there are three primary explanations for why 
policy-making institutions would choose the types of 
environmental protection policies that they adopt. These 


explanations are categorized as: (1) poltical explanations; 


(2) economic explanations and; (3) environmental 


explanations. These explanations will serve as the 
framework for an examination of environmental policy 
commitments within state governments in the United 


States. 


Political Explanations for Institutional 


Commitments to Environmental Protection 


The first category of explanation for why institutions 
would vary in their commitments to environmental protection 
is based on the political characteristics of the institution 


and its environment. Political science scholars studying 


' 
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environmental protection policies at numerous levels of 
governemnt have posited explanations for institutional 
commitments for environmental protection which are based on 
political variables such as the party affiliation of elected 
officials, public opinion ideology, interest group strength, 
institutional capacity and party competition. 

Partisanship has long been considered a prime variable 
in explaining environmental protection policies. Because 
partisan conflict is often caused by government intervention 
in the economy, and given the fact that environmental 
degradation is often caused by economic activity, it is no 


surprising to find that partisanship is a significant variable 


in determining environmental protection commitments (Crenson, 1971; 


Calvert, 1984). Because Republicans and conservatives have 
traditionally been opposed to government intervention in the 
economy, it has been argued that they would oppose strong 
environmental protection policies. Thus, the following 


hypothesis is posited. 


Hypothesis 1.: The greater the Democratic 
party strength in the state, the greater the 
commitment to environmental protection policies. 
Conversely, the greater the Republican party 
strength in a state, the less support for 


environmental protection policies. 


In addition to the partisan affiliation of an 
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institution or individual official, many scholars have 
suggested that the ideological position of the public 
effects environmental protection policy. Scholars such as 
Riley Dunlap (1974) have held that the ideological leanings of the 
public effect the willingness of a policy-making institution 
to undertake and support environmental protection programs. 


Hypothesis 2.: The more liberal a state's 
public opinion, the greater its support for 


environmental protection policies. 


To many environmental policy analysts, pressure groups 
are at least as important as partisanship and ideology in 
determining institutional commitments to environmental 
protection. Interest groups act as a means for aggregating 
and articulating the needs and policy preferences of their 


members to government (Schattschneider, 1960; Ziegler, 


1972). Yet they do not represent all segments of the 


population equally. Some pressure groups have more 
financial and human resources to offer candidates in an 
attempt to influence policy. Therefore, it is argued that 
those groups would have more success in getting governments 
to adopt policies responsive to their needs. 

In terms of environmental protection policies, those 
needs may be the creation of government programs to protect 


the environment, or conversely, the prevention of 
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environmental protection programs which may be detrimental 


to the interest of group members. It is thereby necessary 


to examine the strength of both environmental protection 
interest groups, and groups representing interests such as 
utilities and the petroleum industry which may be 


economically damaged by environmental programs. Thus: 


Hypothesis 3.1: The greater the strength of 
environmental protection interest groups in a state, 
the greater that state's support for environmental 


protection measures. 


Hypothesis 3.2: The greater the strength of 
groups in a state which are negatively effected by 
environmental protection measures, the less supportive 


that state will be to protection of the’environment. 


Party competition is often cited as a determinant of 
state public policy. In politically competitive states, 
office holders are in danger of losing their seats to 
challengers, and are therefore more likely to listen to 
constituent demands by initiating government services. 
Therefore, politically competitive states would be more 
likely to support environmental protection programs. 


Thus: 


Hypothesis 4: States with a competitive party 
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system are more likely to support environmental 


protection programs. 


The professionalism of a state's legislature is also 
an important determinant of public policy adoption 
(Lester,1983). In order to understand and initiate complex 
legislation, legislatures need technical expertise. 
Environmental protection policies require technical 
expertise in the form of staff assistance. Thus the degree 
of legislative professionalism should be important in 


determining environmental protection commitments. 


Hypthesis 5: States with professional 
legislatures are more likely to support environmental 
protection policies than states without professional 


legislatures. 


Finally, the centralization of a state's environmental 
bureaucracy has been posited as a determinant of 
environmental protection commitments (Lester, 1983). 
Consolidation of the environmental protection bureaucracy 


promotes environmental protection measures by helping to 


eliminate jurisdictional overlaps and conflicts among 


agencies in this area. 


Hypothesis 6: States with a consolidated 


environmental protection bureaucracy are more 


likely to support environmental protection policies 
than states without consolidated environmental 


protection bureaucracies. 


Socio-economic Explanations for Institutional 


Commitments for Environmental Protection 


In the past thirty years, many political science 
studies have found socio-economic variables to be a strong 
determinant of public policy output. In fact, numerous 
socio-economic variables have been found to be more 
influential in determining policy adoption than political 
variables(Dye,1966; Hofferbert,1966). Such factors as the 
public's wealth, income and education levels have been shown 
to be significant determinants of public policy. 

The effect of socio-economic factors on environmental 


protection policy has also been found to be 


significant.(Lester and Keptner, 1984) Among the most 


relevant of socio-economic forces which affect commitments 

to environmental protection are the economic resources 
available to government. The basic premise of this 
explanation is that an institution with greater economic 
resources will be more likely to adopt and fund 

environmental programs, because they have the resources to do 


so. Environmental protection policies require a 
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considerable amount of financial resources to implement and 
enforce, therefore, it is argued that policy-making 
institutions with greater financial resources can afford to 
initiate policies and programs in this area. For example, a 
state such as California with a relatively wealthy 
population and large tax base may be better able to initiate 
and fund environmental programs than a poorer state such as 
Mississippi or Arkansas. 

This effect of limited resources on environmental 
protection commitments is compounded by other factors. One 
factor is a question of policy priority. More specifically, 
it is suggested that if a policy-making institution is 
severely constrained financially, that institution may view 
environmental protection programs as a luxury. When faced 
with a decision between committing resources to food, 
housing, or the environment, a policy-making institution 
will most likely choose food and housing. Because the need 
for such goods is magnified in poorer areas and periods of 
economic downturn, poor economic conditions should proclude 


commitments to environmental protection. Thus, the 


following economic hypothesis is posited. 


Hypotheses 7.: The greater the wealth of a 
state, the greater the commitment to environmental 
protection. Conversely, the poorer a state, the less 


the commitment to environmental protection. 


Environmental Explanations for Institutional 


Commitments for Environmental Protection 


While it is hypothesized that many of the political and 


economic variables will effect all environmental protection 


policies in the same way, the effect of environmental 
variables should be issue specific. In other words, the 
level of carbon-monoxide or low-level ozone may be a strong 
determinant of a policy-making institution's commitment to 
air quality, yet these pollutants should have little if 

any effect on that policy-making institution's commitment to 
the protection of fish and wildlife. For example, a state 
such as New Jersey which has very high levels of air 
pollution, yet relatively small wildlife populations and 
wilderness areas, would be likely to pass legislation and 
fund programs designed to reduce air pollution, while being 
less supportive of wildlife and wilderness protection. 
Conversely, a state such as Wyoming with large wildlife 

and wilderness areas and minimal air pollution problems 
would support conservation programs more than air pollution 
control programs. Thus the following hypothesis is 


posited: 


Hypothesis 8.: The greater the environmental 
problems in a state, the greater the state's 


commitment to environmental protection. 
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Summary of Hypotheses 


This research identifies three basic reasons why a 
policy-making institution would decide to adopt 
environmental protection policies. These reasons contain 
many subcomponents including: partisanhip; ideology; 
political demands from interest groups; institutional 
structures; political competition; economic conditions and 


environmental conditions. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND MEASURES 


This study has two primary goals. First, it seeks to 
determine if state governments in the United States 
are consistent or selective in their support of 
environmental protection issues. Second, it seeks to 
explain why these institutions make such choices. In order 
to accomplish these two goals, this study will utilize both 
correlation analysis and multiple regression analysis. 
Correlation analysis will be utilized to determine the 
consistency of support for environmental protection issues 


within state governments, while multiple-regression analysis 


will be utilized to test the numerous hypotheses posited to 


explain environmental protection support. 
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A review of previous environmental policy literature 
indicates that environmental protection is a multi-issue 
area of public policy. This study seeks to identify if 
state governments which are supportive of strong 
policies in one area, are also supportive of strong policies 
in other areas. To determine if institutions support 
environmental protection issues uniformly, correlation 
analysis will be employed. If an institution is uniform in 
its support for environmental protection issues, the 
correlation analysis should produce high positive correlation 
coefficients. High positive correlation coefficients will 
signify that states which have strong environmental protection 
policies in one area, also have strong policies in other areas. 
Conversely, high negative correlation coefficients will indicate 
that states which have strong policies in one area, have weak 
policies in other areas. 

Cross-sectional multiple regression analysis will be 


utilized in the analysis of state legislative commitments to 


environmental protection. This form of regression analysis 


has been selected because the study is interested in 
comparing the factors which lead to environmental policy 


commitments across states. 
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MEASURES 


Dependent Variable 


This study's measure of state commitments to 
environmental protection is based on indices of state 
environmental protection legislation. Theses indices are 
calculated separately by area of environmental protection 
for each state. State policies in solid waste management, 
hazardous waste management, air quality management, surface 
water quality management and forest management are 
utilized in this study . State policies in these areas are 
rated from one to ten with ten being the best rating. Renew 
America calculated the ratings for these policy areas based 
on the strength and comprehensiveness of state policies and 


programs between 1987 and 1989. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Table One summarizes the independent variables included 


in the models of environmental policy utilized in this 


study. 


TABLE ONE ABOUT HERE 


In order to evaluate the effect of political variables 


on environmental protection commitments, measures of party 
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control, party competition, public opinion and interest 
group strength have been utilized. 


In evaluating the effect of party control on 


environmental protection, an index of party control for the 


years 1987-1989 has been developed. This index is based on 
a formula created by Austin Ranney. This computation 
includes the percentage of votes won by each party in 
governatorial and legislative elections, and the percentage 
of time during which control of the executive and 
legislative branches were divided between the parties. The 
Ranney index has a range between zero and one, with one 
equal to total Democratic control and zero equal to total 
Republican control. Party competitiveness is calculated by 
creating a folding index in which scores over .5 are 
subtracted from one. 

Legislative professionalism is calculated by an updated 
version of John Grumm's index. This index includes measures 
of legislative compensation, length of sessions, staff 
assistance and size. 

Because there are no interval measures of interest 
group strength available for the fifty states, proxy 
measures have been created. Environmental interest group 
strength is measured as the amount of state residents per 
1000 who are members of major conservation and environmental 
organizations (Kerr & Hall, 1981). Measures of 
anti-environmental interests have been calculated based upon 


the prevalence of environmentally detrimental industries in 
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a state. The percentage of gross state product derived from 
lumber, chemicals and petroleum is used to measure the 
strength of these industrial lobbies which are negatively 
effected by environmental regulations. 

Various measures of environmental conditions are 
utilized in this study. Air quality is measured by a 
composite index of air pollutants. Hazardous waste 
conditions are measured by the number of superfund sites in 
each state. Solid waste conditions are measured as the 
amount of solid waste produced annually multiplied by 
population density. The rationale for this measurement is 
that the solid waste problem is magnified by the lack of 
disposal space. Finally, forest conditions are measured by 
the change in forest resources (i.e. forested land lost or 


gained) between 1987-1989. 


FINDINGS 


The stated objective of this study is to determine the 
consistency of support for environmental protection within 
states, and subsequently explain such support. In 
determining consistency of support for environmental 
protection, correlations between state environmental policy 


indices were calculated. The Pearson's product-moment 


correlation coefficients (r) are reported in Table Two. 


TABLE TWO HERE 


Correlations between the five policy indices produced 
low (-.03) to moderate (.61) coefficients. As stated 
earlier, if states were consistent in their commitment to 
environmental protection (i.e. strong in all policy areas or 
weak in all policy areas), correlation coefficients would be 
positive and high. Thus, it appears that states are indeed 
inconsistent in their legislative commitments to 


environmental protection. 


Explaining Environmental Protection Commitments 


In attempting to explain state environmental protection 
commitments, numerous explanations were posited earlier in 
this study. These explanations were categorized into three 


primary groups: (1) political, (2) economic, and 


(3)environmental explanations. Previous attempts to explain 


state environmental protection commitments have tested 
similar explanatory variables for their effect on aggregate 
environmental protection commitments such as overall 

state expenditures for environmental quality control. Where 
this study substantially differs from previous works is in 
the operationalization of the dependent variable 
"environmental protection commitments." In this study, 
state environmental protection commitments are 
disaggreagated into separate policy areas. By 


disaggregating environmental protection policy commitments 
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into specific policy areas, the effects of political, 
economic and environmental variables may be more accurately 
observed when tested on individual policy areas. 
In Table Three multiple regression coefficients showing 


the relationship between independent variables and overall 


environmental protection commitments are presented (overall 


environmental protection commitment is measured by a Renew 
America aggregate index of 17 environmental protection 
policies for the fifty states). The findings in Table Three 
give little support for the explanatory variables utilized 
in this study. Also, the overall explanatory power of the 


model is minimal (Adjusted R Squared = 0). 


TABLE THREE HERE 


In Tables Four through Seven, multiple regression 
coefficients showing the relationship between the 
independent variables and state policy commitments to 
specific areas of environmental protection are provided. 
The findings in these tables show state legislative 
commitments to environmental protection are to a 
considerable extent a function of economic and environmental 
factors. In all but the case of forest management did 
environmental factors prove to be significant determinants 
of policy commitments to environmental protection. 
Similarly, state wealth was shown to be a significant 


determinant of environmental protection commitments in all 
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but the case of hazardous waste. While state legislative 
commitments towards environmental protection were shown to 


be a function of economic and environmental conditions, 


political factors do not appear to significantly effect 


state environmental protection policies. These findings 
would appear to support Lester and Keptner's 1984 study in 
which they found economic and environmental conditions to be 
major determinants of state budgetary commitments to 
environmental protection. In that study they also found 
political factors to been insignificant determinant of state 


environmental protection commitments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study was designed to determine if states support 
environmental protection policies in a consistent manner and 
to subsequently explain state support in this area. I have 
found states to be inconsistent in their legislative 
commitments to environmental protection. While a state may 
have strong legislative enactments in one area of 
environmental policy, they may not enact equally strong 
legislation in another. The reasons for this selective 
Support for environmental protection appears to be the 
economic and environmental condition of the state. In other 
words, states will respond to specific environmental problems 
with legislative enactments if they have the resources to do 


SO. 


Independent Variables 
POLITICAL VARIABLES 


Parties 


Competition 


Public Opinion 


Legislative 
Professionalism 


Environmental 
Lobby 

Energy Lobby 
Chemical Lobby 


Forest Lobby 


ECONOMIC VARIABLES 


State Wealth 


ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


Air Quality 


Solid Waste 


Hazardous Waste 


Forest Quality 


TABLE ONE 


Measure 


Ranney's Party Control 
Index updated for 1987- 
1989 


Folded Ranney's Index 

Mciver, Wright & Erikson 
mean ideological 

identification, 1976-82 


Update of Grumm's Index 
1988 


Membership in environmental 


organizations per 1000 
residents 


% of gross state product 
from fossil fuels,1989 


% of gross state product 
from chemicals,1989 


% Of gross state product 
from lumber,1989 


Personal per capita income 
income, 1989 


Composite air quality 
Index, 1989 


Interactive measure, 
waste per year * 
population density 
Superfund sites, 1989 


% change in forested 
land, 1982-1988 


Hypothesized Value 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 


Negative 


Negative 


Negative 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 


Positive 
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TABLE TWO 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY INDICES 
FOREST SURFACE SOLIDWAS HAZWAS ATRQUAL 
FOREST 1.0 


SURFACE 


SOLIDWAS 24 
HAZWAS .26 
AIRQUAL 

KEY 
FOREST - Forest Management Policy 
SURFACE - Surface Water Policy 
SOLIDWAS - Solid Waste Policy 
HAZWAS - Hazardous Waste Policy 


AIRQUAL - Air Quality Management Policy 


1.0 
0 
7 1.0 
1 50 1.0 


TABLE THREE 


Dependent Variable = Overall Environmental Protection Policy 


Independent Parameter T-Value 
Variable Estimate 


PARTY -61.01 
COMPETITION 102.90 
PUBLIC OPINION 17.00 
LEGIS. PROFESSIONALISM 
ENVIRONMENTAL LOBBY . 66 
ENERGY LOBBY 
CHEMICAL LOBBY ~41 
LUMBER LOBBY .09 
INCOME Gi 
OVERALL ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 


R Squared 
Adjusted R Squared 


F-Ratio 


-.48 
-.27 
-.25 
-1.09 
.00 
.82 


TABLE FOUR 
Dependent Variable = Hazardous Waste Policy 


Independent Parameter 
Variable Estimate 


T-value 


PARTY 

COMPETITION 

PUBLIC OPINION 

LEGIS. PROFESSIONALISM 
ENVIRONMENTAL LOBBY 
CHEMICAL LOBBY 

INCOME 


HAZARDOUS WASTE 


R Squared 
Adjusted R Squared 


F-Ratio 


* 
* 


p 
p 


424 2236 
.04 
.81 
.16 .09 
ote 
-1.64 
.001 

.046 3.58** 

-40 
4.53 


TABLE FIVE 


Dependent Variable = Air Pollution Control Policy 


Independent Parameter T-Value 
Variable Estimate 


PARTY -48 

COMPETITION . 69 
PUBLIC OPINION .10 
LEGISLATIVE PROFESSIONALISM oad 
ENVIRONMENTAL LOBBY -O1 
ENERGY LOBBY 
INCOME 


AIR QUALITY 


R Squared 
Adjusted R Squared 


F Ratio 


-.20 
-.98 | 
2.08* 
.008 
2.78 
* =p = .05 


TABLE SIX 


Dependent Variable = Solid Waste Policy 


Independent Parameter 
Variable Estimate 


PARTY 79 
COMPETITION 

PUBLIC OPINION 

LEGISLATIVE PROFESSIONALISM 
ENVIRONMENTAL LOBBY 

INCOME 


SOLID WASTE 


R Squared 
Adjusted R Squared 


F Ratio 


-.22 
1.56 
71 
1.00 
2.69* 
258.5 2.80** 
-41 
| 
*= p = .05 
p = .01 


TABLE SEVEN 


Dependent Variable = Forest Management Policy 


Independent Parameter 
Variable Estimate 


T-Value 


PARTY 

COMPETITION 

PUBLIC OPINION 

LEGISLATIVE PROFESSIONALISM 
ENVIRONMENTAL LOBBY 

FOREST LOBBY 

INCOME 


FOREST QUALITY 


R Squared 
Adjusted R Squared 


F-Ratio 


2.42 1.20 
2.80 .99 
«13 .28 
88 
2.16 .78 
-.015 -2.15* 
.004 2.20* 
-.006 -1.11 
<i? 
2425 
=p .09 
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(1975 to 1993) 


Opening 


Senate hearings are highly scripted and controlled events. All the 
participants are thoroughly briefed in advance, those appearing before the 
committee often receiving and suggesting their own questions. When the 
equilibrium of a hearing is threatened, committee members will move to 
executive session. And when that possibility does not exist -- as during the 
testimony of Oliver North or throughout the Clarence Thomas hearings - 
the Senators become defensive, resentful, and angry. Power and turf are 
central to Washington politics, and Senate hearings are expected to be Senate 
hearings. They are designed to generate the public record that the Senate 
wishes to have generated. 


The knowledgeable reader will immediately object to the implicit 
presumption that the Senate is a united whole. Every Senator has a 
distinctive personal and political agenda. Yet one political scientist after 
another has shown that there are patterns stretching across the individuals, 
and that the Senate is a cohesive institution because its members abide by a 
shared set of informal rules in structuring their relationships. When looking 
at the relationships that extend outward from the legislative branch, 
academics have most frequently studied legislators’ interactions with 
constituents (their homestyle) or with lobbyists and interest groups. Though 
there has been some investigation of legislative-executive relations, White 
House-Congressional liaison materials are highly confidential and rarely 
shared with outsiders. Legislative-executive studies have therefore moved 
toward evaluations of iron triangles and issue networks, creating studies of 
legislative-bureaucratic relations that do not entirely satisfy one's curiosity 
about dealings between the legislative branch and Presidential 
administrations. This examination of confirmation hearings responds to that 
need for information. 


Cabinet secretaries are part of the Presidential administration. Though 
every Secretary is not possessed of the same personal, political, or 
institutional resources, each is a symbolic and substantive statement of 
Presidential priorities. Thus Reagan, who frequently centralized policy and 
programmatic initiatives in the White House staff, nonetheless conducted an 
exhaustive examination of nominees’ ideologies. Although Reagan's 
questionnaire was the most extensive, every President has conducted similar 
evaluations. The executive's interest in the appointees has been matched by 
that of Senators and Representatives. Because the executive branch has 


assumed greater influence in making legislative proposals and greater 
discretion in implementing policy, legislators have a proprietary interest in 
various programs and issue areas. Under these circumstances, each 
Secretarial nomination may be either as a threat or a grant of legitimacy to 
legislators’ priorities. Confirmation hearings, therefore, reveal the legislative 
and executive branches identifiying their similarities and differences. Given 
the enormous stakes -- an executive department claims formal power to 
structure an entire policy arena -- the scripted nature of these events is to be 
expected. The confirmation hearing will set the tone for subsequent 
interactions between a Senate oversight committee and a departmental 
Secretary. 


Confirmation battles and truces experience a subtle shift when the 
Secretary-designate is a woman. With few exceptions, Senate committees are 
entirely composed of white, male, middle-aged elites. All the Senate 
committee chairs meet this description. Further, the Senators as a group 
have spent years in an institution whose membership was almost limited to 
white males. Placing the kindest possible interpretation upon this aspect of 
their adult socialization to the working world, many Senators have not had 
the opportunity or been prepared to interact as equals with persons who do 
not physically resemble themselves -- women and people of color are scarce 
on the floor of the Senate and in committee hearing rooms. Those people of 
color and women who do work in the Senate are likely to be staffers, leaving 
Senators in a commanding position: Neither House in the Congress has 
entirely shed its established reputation as "the last plantation," and even 
long-tenured staffers have few legal safeguards against a Senator's personnel 
decisions. With regard to the women in the legislator's private life, the 
Senate wife is routinely expected to maintain a safe, traditional image for the 
electorate. In reality, a number of these women are gifted professionals who 
must juggle their career against that of their husband, anticipating and 
ducking any possibility of conflict of interest scandals. A number of Senators 
also leave their families and go alone to Washington, on behalf of greater 
stability for their children and a lower cost of living for the family. These 
wives are left, effectively, in the position of single parents. And the male 
Senator, is immersed in the male-majority world of the Senate. It is this 
world that the woman Secretary-designate visits for her confirmation 
hearings with the oversight committees that supervise her department's 
performance. 


A careful reading of Senate confirmation hearings reveals that, in 
addition to the partisan and policy stances that are being entered into the 
public record, there is a subtle and complex Senate - nominee exchange 
regarding the role of gender in politics and governance. Or rather, to state the 
situation bluntly, the Senate committee members must routinely be 
reassured -- by fellow Senators, Governors, Representatives, and the nominee 
herself -- that it will be alright to have a woman as Secretary of this 


department, in this Presidential administration, at this time. The nominee's 
womanhood surfaces in every confirmation hearing for a female Secretary- 
designate, and in addressing this issue the Senate could be observed 
constructing gender. More broadly, studying this interchange involves one in 
examining how elites interact with elites-who-are-other. The implications 
for intercultural and diplomatic exchanges are immediate and obvious, 
though the claims of this paper are purposefully modest and center on gender 
definition as control. 


This paper examines the Senators’ opening statements, introductions, 
and questions during confirmation hearings, assessing how they respond to 
the woman Secretary-designate as a nominee and as a woman. The first 
concern is to set the context by describing the careers of the women nominees, 
noting where there are commonalties and suggesting the value that Senators 
ascribed to these patterns. 


The second stage of the investigation analyzes the formal presentation 
of the nominee to the committee. Such introductions are commonly 
delivered by the Senators of the nominee's home state, regardless of partisan 
affiliation. Jesse Helms (R, N. Carolina), for example, introduced Carter- 
nominee Juanita Kreps to the Senate Committee on Commerce. Many 
introductions follow the same outline: (a) a humorous or relaxed opening, in 


which the introducing Senator establishes his (occasionally, her) comfort at 
appearing before the committee and thereby demonstrates her personal 
authority; (b) a listing of the nominee's past offices, policy and programmatic 
accomplishments, and personal traits that will ensure her Secretarial success; 
(c) a statement of the department's importance to the society and its role in 
the governing process; and (d) a concluding endorsement that links the 
nominee's abilities with the department's leadership needs. The format 
appears innocuous, and must be familiar to anyone who has authored a letter 
of recommendation. This recommendation, however, is offered by one elite 
to fellow elites, on behalf of an elite-who-is-other. The statement, 
consequently, is shaped as much by the speaker's need to legitimize that 
otherness (usually gender-based, though race may also be a factor) as by the 
standard need to respond to prevailing political circumstances and policy 
priorities. Hazel O'Leary, for instances, was a controversial Energy Secretary- 
designate because of her established associations with the nuclear power 
industry. When Patricia Harris became the HEW Secretary-designate after 
Carter's 1979 Cabinet purge, Senators (especially Republican Senators) 
questioned both her substantive expertise and her ability to respond to the 
legislature given the self-evident strength of her loyalty to the president. 
These matters were addressed during the formal introductions, which 
consequently reveal how Senators reassure one another on behalf of diffusing 
fears about policy and the woman. 
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Finally, the questions asked by the Senate committee members of the 
nominee are reviewed. These are less queries than a series of five to ten- 
minute disquisitions on policies and programs. The word ratio of Senators’ 
comments to Secretary-designate's responses varies significantly from 
hearing to hearing, but dialogues are comparatively rare. Most commonly, 
the nominee is an audience. Both the Senators' and the nominees’ remarks 
are heavily scripted -- references to previous meetings, to questions already 
provided, and to the need to set a public record run throughout every set of 
comments. In an ironic twist, however, gender seems to surface as part of the 
less-scripted hearing dynamics. Though the woman's gender is never 
explicitly linked with issues of power or influence, her status as a woman is 
routinely acknowledged as a consideration in her confirmation. The male 
Senators stumble through that acknowledgement, revealing more about their 
socialization than about the Secretary-designate's qualifications. 


This paper evaluates the confirmation hearings of a generation of 
women Cabinet Secretaries. It begins with the Ford nomination of Carla 
Anderson Hills, the first nomination of a woman to a Secretarial post in 
twenty years and three presidential administrations (see table following text), 
and proceeds to the Clinton Administration. This required close reading of 
each woman's hearing record; so that the reader might check the author's 
standards in qualitative research, frequent quotations are employed to 
illustrate findings. Only two hearings were unavailable to the researcher: 
Lynn Martin's confirmation hearing was never transcribed by the committee; 
and Janet Reno's hearing record has yet to be released by the Judiciary 
Committee. Though these hearings, as indeed those of all the women 
nominees, received press coverage, this article preferred to recognize these 
two women largely in absentia and thus to keep the focus upon the 
legislative-executive dynamic as revealed in the hearings. Future research 
will consider the role of the press in shaping committee and nominee 
perceptions of one another. Finally, the focus here is entirely upon women 
Secretaries-designate. This approach allowed one to see how perceptions of 
these nominees changed across a generation, and thus to discern the future 
that might confront women executives. 


"Am I My Resumé?" 


This question is taken from the lyrics of A Chorus Line. That musical 
spent its creativity in revealing the distinctive qualities of persons who gave 
themselves to a wholly unified and unbroken performance -- an ironic 
tension that gave each performance its intellectual and emotional 
motivation. Senate confirmation hearings for women Secretaries-designate 
follow that same twist. Studying the biographical records of these women 


and then reading the Senate transcripts, one observes extraordinary 
individuals cuttingtheir accomplishments to the credentialing standards 
deemed appropriate by those with legislative power. Like the dancers in the 
chorus line, these Secretaries-designate win the job they need at the price of 
having their identity defined away from their personalities. 


As the tables following the text demonstrate, there are significant 
demographic commonalities among these women. The Senators expect those 
patterns -- both male and female Secretaries are routinely in their 50s, white, 
and hold advanced degrees -- and so highlight traits which they perceive as 
more illuminating of the nominee's character. Various nominees, therefore, 
have been identified as a wife, a Republican fundraiser, a mother, a judge, or 
an African-American. Personal and professional life are blurred in this 
process, a circumstance that inevitably complicates the committee's 
legitimizing of the Secretary-designates' claim to be a mature and gifted public 
servant. 


The Nominees. 

The women have remarkably similar profiles. Though Hills (at age 41) 
and Browner (at age 38) were younger at the time of their nomination, the 
Secretaries-designate otherwise fell in the age range of 46 to 56 years, 
averaging 50.4 years. Harris and O'Leary are African-American; all the other 
nominees are white, leaving several ethnic and racial groups unrepresented 
in the sample. Reno and Shalala are the only single women, and none of the 
married women were divorced at the time of their nomination. The married 
women had successful and influential husbands -- judges, attorneys, and 
businessmen predominated. Seven of the ten married women had children, 
Harris, Dole, and McLaughlin being the exceptions. Notably, with regard to 
the women's personal lives, only Patricia Harris deviated from the apparent 
norm on more than one count -- she is African-American and childless - and 
both her confirmation hearings were difficult, though the Senators made no 
reference to her lack of children. 


Professionally, each woman had achieved considerable stature. They 
had also received public acknowledgement of those achievements. With the 
exception of McLaughlin, all the women had advanced professional or 
graduate degrees; one Senator enquired if Harris set a record with her thirty- 
six honorary doctorates. Contact with the private sector was generally limited 
to work as a law firm partner, a college administrator, or an independent 
entrepreneur, though O'Leary had served as president of a major private 
utility company. Every nominee, however, had contributed significant 
service to the public sector. Janet Reno had held only state-level offices, 
though she, Heckler, and Martin were distinguished as electorally successful 
politicians. Dole, Franklin, Harris, Hills, Kreps, and McLaughlin had worked 
in appointive offices at the federal level. Browner, Hufstedler, O'Leary, and 
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Shalala had held offices in both state and federal government. Though 
gender often significantly affects male and female career choices, the utility of 
school networks for women graduates being limited, there is nonetheless a 
correlation between the schools and careers of women nominees. Heckler 
graduated from Boston College Law School, for example, an institution noted 
for its state government connections; she served on the Massachusetts 
Governor's Council before moving on to the U.S. Congress to represent the 
Massachusetts 10th District. Hills' law degree from Yale did not complicate 
her entrance into the Justice Department; Hufstedler graduated from 
Stanford, entered private practice and then became a special consultant to the 
California state government on Colorado River litigation. The point is not 
that these women could rely upon their school affiliations to carry their 
careers. They could not do so. This analysis, rather, suggests that these 
women consciously planned and developed their careers, their political 
ambition emerging very early and being given considerable expression. 


Finally, each nominee could list numerous occasions of being the first 
woman to accomplish a particular task or goal. Each had spent her 
professional life as a woman alone, coping with predominantly male power 
structures. To use the term suggested in the Opening, the women Secretaries- 
designate were praticed in being elites-who-are-other. Though none of the 
nominees were mavericks -- loose cannons are seldom welcome in a Cabinet 
and it is dangerous enough that the appointee is female -- each woman did 
have an earned reputation for independence and political toughness. Still, it 
was those traits that the Senators asked about most frequently and 
extensively. 


Like all Cabinet nominees, the women Secretaries-designate routinely 
met with committee members, sometimes providing extensive written 
responses to their policy questions, before the confirmation hearing. This, of 
course, contributes to the predictability and the scripting of the proceedings, 
insofar as the nominee and the Senators are able to speak with some 
knowledge of one another's political priorities. But hearings are also about 
setting a public record that will enable, allow, or force some people to revise 
their preliminary judgments. Reservations about nominees' qualifications, 
policy biases, and professional affiliations could only approach resolution in 
the public hearing. In no small measure, those who formally introduced the 
Secretary-designate to the committee were responsible for creating an image 
of the nominee that removed subjective fears about the woman while 
satisfying more objective standards of professional qualifications. More than 
seeking the energy and commitment behind the esume, Senators examined 
women Secretaries-designate to estabish how they related their gender to 
their politics. 


The Introductions. 

The formal presentation of the nominee begins the Senate ritual that 
will hopefully legitimize her claim to power. Because the introducing 
Senator must anticipate the personal and political reservations of committee 
members, the introductory statements are often crafted with care. Each 
introduction, consequently, reflects and records value judgments made about 
the nominee, her person and her performance in the context of a specific 
historical circumstance. 


In trying to understand the personal motivations and political 
ambitions of the nominees, the Senators' imaginations were constrained by 
the woman's status as a Washington insider or outsider: Insiders tended to 
have established relationships and to be known for certain actions; outsiders 
were unknowns, with only their employment records to justify their 
nomination. During their opening statements, Senators recognized Elizabeth 
Dole and Barbara Franklin, for example, for their public service and as wives 
to influential political actors. With longer and higher profile careers, Heckler 
and McLaughlin were identified as legislator and political executive, 
respectively. New to Washington, Kreps and Hufstedler were described 
simply as a professor of economics and a federal circuit court judge. Browner, 
who briefly left her five-year-old son in the care of Senator Metzenbaum (D, 
Ohio) one morning, was appealed to as a mother in several statements. 
Shalala was the university president, and Janet Reno (especially after the 
"Nanny-gate" fiasco) was a single woman first, a talented prosecutor second. 
As even these brief references indicate, committee members' welcomes are 
edged with preconceptions and prejudgments. The gender roles that wind 
through these assessments rarely accent the nominees’ forthright and 
ambitious characteristics. Those performing the introductions accepted the 
depictions set in the opening statements, trying to turn identified weaknesses 
into positive traits in the provailing political context of the executive branch. 


With regard to the political circumstances surrounding the 
nomination and the hearing, Secretaries-designate tended to find themselves 
in one of three categories. The first set of nominees confronted a political 
environment hostile to their appointment. William Proxmire (D, 
Wisconsin), Chair of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs, was adamantly opposed to the nominations of Hills and Harris to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. Though insisting that his 
vote was still undecided, Proxmire, in company with Joseph Biden (D, 
Delaware), conducted a difficult hearing for Hills. His exchanges with Harris, 
as will be discussed below, were even more visceral. By comparison, 
Hufstedler's and O'Leary's qualifications were challenged on comparatively 
impersonal grounds, the education profession preferring one of their own as 
Secretary of Education and the environmental lobby concerned that the new 
Secretary of Energy was too closely affiliated with the nuclear power industry. 


Those who introduced these four women had to prove that their 
qualifications were politically -- not just professionally -- acceptable. 


Women in the second category could expect a respectful hearing and a 
smooth confirmation. Heckler and Martin had served in the House of 
Representatives. Further, both were appointed to departments where they 
had a proven policy expertise, Heckler to Health and Human Services and 
Martin to Labor. Their expertise did sometimes occasion controversy, 
however. Heckler was known as a strong pro-life advocate, a commitment 
that served her well in the Reagan White House but had historically 
generated controversies on the Hill. The third woman in this category was 
Elizabeth Dole. During her hearing, male Senators tended to relate to Dole 
primarily as a Senate wife, while female Senators viewed her as a propective 


Department Secretary.. 


The third category holds the women who came into their nomination 
with formidable political networks. These women, like all the nominees, had 
a significant record of personal accomplishments. Where other nominees 
viewed politics as policy or profession, though, these Secretaries-designate 
played politics as an exchange of relationships and rewards. They approached 
their confirmation hearing in a similar spirit. Where the other nominees 
were routinely introduced by their home state Senators, these nominees, in 
the words of one committee chair, acted as trial lawyers who brought their 
own juries. Franklin was introduced by four Senators, each of whom spoke 
of an extended personal acquaintance with the nominee and/or her husband. 
Shalala was introduced by two Senators, a Governor, and a Representative. 
Browner's entourage was comparatively modest. Introduced by a Senator and 
the Governor of Florida, she received written endorsements from the second 
Florida Senator and from Senator George Mitchell. Obviously every 
nominee participates in a network of powerful politicians, and those 
networks are routinely mobilized to ease the nominee's confirmation. 
Whereas women in the first or second category mobilized to still controversy 
or to endorse their claim to privileges, however, women in the third category 
recruited endorsements on behalf of their political acumen. 


The nominee may resent and even resist the personal reputation that 
she is assigned by the Senators, or the political realities with which she is 
forced to deal. Unfortunately, she regains only limited control of her identity 
through the formal introductions. Though she may be able to influence (or 
select) who will speak on her behalf, each Senator prepares his or her own 
statement. Ideally, the introduction will detail the nominee's strengths, 
discuss their relevance to the department, and conclude with an unqualified 
recommendation. Minimally, one would expect a recitation of the nominee's 
work experience and a favorabe review of her public service. Most 
introductions fall somewhere between these two points on a spectrum. 
Those that do not endanger the smooth progression of the hearing. 


The "introducing Senators" are usually personally acquainted with the 
nominee (true in 9 of 12 heAlso true of most (7 of 12) hearings, a bipartisan 
delegation is present on behalf of the nominee. These circumstances begin to 
shift the weight of evidence in favor of the nominee. 


As an illustration of how a carefully orchestrated set of introductions 
can calm some Senate concerns, consider the experience of Energy Secretary- 
designate Hazel R. O'Leary. O'Leary, it will be remembered, was suspect by 
reason of her close ties to the nuclear power industry. She was introduced by 
Senators Wellstone (D, Minnesota) and Durenberger (R, Minnesota), 
Representatives Vento (D, Minnesota), Scott (D, Virginia), and Ramstad (R, 
Minnesota). Excerpts of their comments follow. 


Wellstone: ... Hazel O'Leary is known as vice president — executive vice 
president — of Northern States Power, a large utility company in Minnesota. But 
she is also known to many people in Minnesota by virtue of her character. She is a 
woman who has made immense contributions to [the] community from the 
Minneapolis Foundation to Turning Point, which is an outstanding drug treatment 
program ... I personally am very appreciative of the fact that in meetings with 
Hazel O'Leary and discussions, even though we have not agreed on all issues .. . 
she has been respectful, she has been open, and I think this is a real test of 
leadership ... (O'Leary hearing, p. 22) 


Durenberger: ... In Minnesota, we believe that it is essential that this Nation 
have a long-term national energy policy. . . . you cannot take even — or only — 10 
years of Minnesota out of the person. And I think you will find, as many of you 
have reflected you have already found in Hazel Rollins O'Leary, an openness, a 
responsiveness, and a challenge to you and the challenge that she gives to herself 
[is] to be better at what you do than you are. And that is a typical Minnesotan, and 
you are going to see that in the nominee. (O'Leary hearing, p. 23) 


Vento: ... NSP is a little unusual — Northern States Power — in that it serves 
both gas and electricity. Out here I can say they are progressive. Back home, I 
fight like hell with them. But in any case, they have done a good job. They have 
been a leading contributor in terms of land-use issues. ... They have been leaders . . 
. in establishing alternative energy sources, so much so that about 35 percent of their 
power comes from nuclear plants, and that, of course, has led them to the problem of 
the spent fuel rods and storage of the. same, which has provided the nominee with 
the hands-on experience of dealing with the types of problems that come from a 
temporary storage ... (O'Leary hearing, p. 25) 


Scott: ... I was too young to remember, but Hazel Reid, as she was known in 
Newport News, enjoys the dubious honor of once serving as my babysitter. 
Considering how difficult it must have been to survive that experience, I would like 
to think that that was one of her first of many successes. ... Ms. O'Leary has 
distinguished herself as a leader in the energy community. She has served as a 
senior energy policy official in the Ford and Carter administrations, with the 
responsibilities in the regulation of oil, gas, and electric industries, and in 
overseeing Federal, environmental, and conservation policies. ... (O'Leary 
hearing, p. 27) 


Ramstad: ... Also, my sister, Cheryl Ramstad Voss, has worked with Hazel on 
a number of boards including the YMCA of metropolitan Minneapolis and the 
Women's Economic Roundtable. And her contributions truly have been significant. . 
.. Hazel O'Leary brings to this important position her extensive energy policy 
background in both the public and private sectors. Clearly, the future Energy 
Secretary must bridge these two sectors in formulating and implementing a national 
energy policy. Her record shows a strong commitment to providing consumers with 
the reliable energy supply at a low cost, and above all Mr Chairman, she knows 
that energy policy must always focus on the well-being of our environment... . 
(O'Leary hearing, p. 28) 


These introductions present O'Leary as a remarkably well-rounded nominee: 
She has extensive experience in the public and the private sector, is active in 
her profession and in social service, evidences a confident belief in her own 
judgment without dismissing the alternative views of others, and even had a 
childhood. In addition to her policy expertise, she is a caring woman, an 
important consideration for the Senators. Reservations concerning her 
energy priorities remain -- Wellstone and Vento state as much - but the 
debates become manageable in the context of her experience and her 
personality. Consequently, the O'Leary introductions take a long step toward 
establishing rapport and trust between the nominee and the committee, the 
first step toward the conditiona cooperation that wil make communication 
possible between the future Secretary and her legislative overseers. 


It should also now be clear how poorly executed introductions can 
complicate a hearing. Elizabeth Dole's 1983 confirmation hearing illustrates 
this eventuality. 


Kassebaum, (R, Kansas): ... As a member of the Commerce Committee as well, 
I am looking forward with great pleasure to working with her in some of the very 
important transportation issues that confront us. 

But more importantly, Elizabeth, I would just like to say that I hope you will 
feel that the Kansas Senators don't use undue pressure when matters of particular 
interest which we share come before us. I promise you that we will do our best to 
keep from exercising too coordinated an effort in that regard. (Dole 1983 hearing, p. 
4) 


Robert Dole, (R, Kansas): [opening humorous story]. . . 1 would just add I have 
known the nominee for about 10 years. 

I feel a little bit like Nathan Hale [in] that I regret that I have but one wife to 
give to my country's infrastructure. 

But in any event, TV dinners are a small price to pay for rebuilt highways. . . . 
(Dole 1983 hearing, p. 4) 


Helms, (R, N. Carolina): .. . [North Carolina] exported to Washington, D. C., 
an amazingly competent, dedicated, and charming lady who has an uninterrupted 
career of wanting and working to make life better for the American people, and 
particularly those who for one reason or another may need a helping hand. .. . 
{listing of service follows] . . . Elizabeth Dole has received countless awards, 


including a 1974 recognition by Time Magazine as one of America's 200 faces for the 
future. And if I may be indulged a personal observation and if it is not too 
chauvinistic, what a lovely face it is. . . . [listing of offices held follows] . . . Mr. 
Chairman, I have never known a more dedicated nor a more cheerful person than 
she. With all of her responsibilities, one of the lesser known — but to me, one of the 
most important — aspects of her life is her deep spiritual commitment. She is an 
inspiration to all who are privileged to know and associate with her. ... (Dole 
1983 hearing, p. 5) 


East, (D, N. Carolina): .. . She comes from Rowan County which I would like to 
note, just parenthetically, is a great Republican county ... Her mother, Mrs. 
Hanford, who is a gracious and distinguished lady in her own right, still lives, of 
course, in North Carolina. Liddy is a graduate of Duke University, Phi Beta 
Kappa ... She went on to Harvard Law School, studied in England, and came back 
and has been a very distinguished public servant. ... (Dole 1983 hearing, p. 6) 


Objectively, the Dole introductions cumulatively (though not singly) provide 
as much factual information as do those for O'Leary. Where O'Leary is the 
subject of comment, however, Dole is an object of comment. Kassebaum and 
Robert Dole are more concerned with their relationship to Dole than with her 
confirmation, Helms’ praise is not the professional merit extended by one 
equal to another, and East's reference to "Liddy's" mother is not made on the 
basis of a personal acquaintance. Throughout her subsequent hearing, Dole 
not surprisingly encountered questions about her personal-professional 
relationship with Robert Dole; these queries will be examined in more detail, 
below. Significantly, her introductions at the 1989 confirmation hearing, 
though provided by the same individuals, closely resembled the patterns of 
speech and content identified in the O'Leary references. 


Elizabeth Dole's stature as a Washington insider would cause one to 
expect more formally structured introductions. That same stature, however, 
meant that whe could balance her own statement against the introductions. 
Carol Browner, younger and lacking Dole's presence, weathered the following 
endorsement by Governor, formerly Senator, Chiles (D, Florida). 


Chiles: . . . so I'd like to just briefly say that Carol is a child of Florida, and all 
that that says with all the fragile environment that we have in the State of 
Florida. 

She is also a child, I think of the first generation of the 1960s that began to 
become aware of what we were doing to our environment. . . . Thirdly, I think Carol 
is a child of the Senate. . . . [policy roles listed, followed by programmatic 
accomplishments in Florida] . . . I just want to say to you, I think you will be as 
proud of this vote of confirmation as I am today, and I feel like I'm sort of watching 
one of my children graduate, because I think Carol Browner is going to do an 
outstanding job... (Browner hearing, pp. 20-21) 


Though it is common enough to refer to the Clinton generation as children 
of the '60s, doing so does little to legitimate this Administration's exercise of 
power in the resource-scarce and recession-ridden '90s. Further, by framing 
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Browner's achievements with metaphorical allusions to her as a child, Chiles 
did little to displace the committee's image of Browner as a child-centered 
mother -- articulated in the opening statements -- and so left her a woman 
defined by her relationships. This additionally limited her apparent political 
strength and purposefulness. 


Of the twelve women whose confirmation hearings were studied for 
this paper, only three were introduced by Senators with whom they were not 
personally acquainted. Hufstedler, Kreps, and McLaughlin received 
introductions that were substantively rich with information about their 
careers, if somewhat sterile in reference to their personalities. This reinforced 
the nominees’ status as outsiders. In the context of the Carter 
Administration, these women fulfilled presidential campaign promises to 
recruit from beyond the Beltway, and their hearings proceeded without 
incident. McLaughlin's Secretarial hearing was her fourth confirmation 
hearing as a political executive; she was also appointed during the eighth year 
of Reagan's administration. As such, her hearing was essentially and 
obviously pro forma: of forty-five minutes duration, only five Senators were 
in attendance (committee chair Kennedy (D, Massachusetts) and four 
Republicans) to ask a total of thirteen questions. 


The formal introduction of the nominee to the Senate committee is an 
opportunity for the Secretary-designate to regain some control over her 
identity, “spinning” her self-definition. Though of varying styles, the 
introductions uniformly reveal the women to be well-connected individuals 
rich in accomplishments and personality. The excerpts should also suggest 
the impact of gender upon the hearings. Just as a backdrop and proscenium 
arch create a frame for theater, the reality that these Secretaries-designate are 
women sets an agenda for those who introduce the nominees. Spouses, 
childhoods, female firsts -- or, in the case of the Department of Labor, female 
traditions -- and motherhood all play a complicated part in legitimizing and 
compromising the political claims of these women. 


Understanding that "woman" in this context is far more than an 
adjective to "Secretary-designate,” consider some of the qualities that are 
ascribed to women during the introductions. Each speaker refers to a specific 
nominee but, when simply listed as a series of comments, their evaluations 
blur into a definition of gender and its place in national politics. 


I think it is almost irrelevant that Carla Hills is a woman, although I realize 
that has been a major focus for newspaper attention. For that reason, I think 
that it would be disappointing if the committee weighed her qualification on 
the basis that she is a woman. [Sen. Tunney (D, California) re. Carla Hills (R, 
HUD)} (Hills hearing, p. 8) 


Shirley is a person of dynamic skills, an inspiring interpreter of the law and 
social justice, a woman of intellect and vision, and a thorough professional 
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whose approach to jurisprudence has brought her the highest esteem of her 
judicial colleagues. [Sen.Cranston (D, California) re. Shirley Hufstedler (D, 
Education)] (Hufstedier hearing, p. 18) 


She is a woman of distinction from her public service and her corporate 
activities, and the conversations which I have had with her persuade me that 
she will be very attentive to some very important factors on our trade laws. 
[Sen. Specter (R, Pennsylvania) re. Barbara Hackman Franklin (R, Commerce)] 
(Franklin hearing, p. 4) 


Donna Shalala came to the university in 1988 to serve as Chancellor . .. She 
was the first woman to serve in that position. She was also the first woman 
ever to lead a Big 10 university. In that time, she has shown herself to be a 
top-notch administrator, someone who is not afraid to stand up for what she 
believes in. [Gov. Thompson (R, Wisconsin) re. Donna Shalala] (Shalala 
hearing, p. 4) 


With the exception of McLaughlin and O'Leary, where the statements were 
more indirect, every nominee was introduced as a woman. Having 
acknowledged the obvious, however, many of the Senators were unsure of 
the next step in describing - endorsing this person. "Woman" must always be 
accompanied by an explanatory adjective, and the range of choices is evident 
from the quoted passages above. While some traditional references to 
femininity have been displaced, others endure; and new routines have yet to 


become generally accepted. The inertia of Senate practices is doubtless a 
factor, as well, Senators not often being required to confront new mores in 
their workplace. And yet, if for no other reason than their public image and 
their electoral needs, Senators are moving toward a new standard for judging 
women. Recognizing some degree of personal autonomy in the nominees, 
Senators seem to be evaluating women by male-based standards of equality 
that stress individual achievement over and against communal 
awareness.(Kathlene 1989, Tannen1989) This approach is most evident in the 
question-and-answer period of each hearing, discussed in the next section. 


From Biography to Performance: 
The ators, the tions, and the etaries-Designate. 


The introductions look to the past, describing the nominee's character 
and accomplishments in response to established Senatorial concerns. The 
questions move abruptly from the past to the future, seeking out the 
nominee's policy preferences and stressing the importance of one program 
over another. 


There is little evidence that "gridlock" or "truncated majorities" 
complicated women's confirmation hearings. Eleven of the hearings were 
conducted in a Democratically-dominated Senate: Kreps, Harris, Hufstedler, 
Shalala, O'Leary, and Browner were Democratic nominees; Hills, 
McLaughlin, Dole (1989), and Franklin were Republican nominees. Dole 
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(1983) and Heckler were Republican nominees were evaluated by a 
Republican Senate. With the possible exception of Biden's questions to 
Harris and to Hills, there is no qualitative evidence that the Senate - nominee 
partisan pairings had any effect on the course of the confirmation hearings. 
There was, however, a very definite quantitative pattern across the hearings. 
Questions from the majority party committee members were two to three 
times more numerous than those from the minority party members. In part, 
this was due to the dominance of the committee chair, who singly made 
more comments than the combined total for all minority members in several 
hearings. 


The question-and-answer session gave Senators an opportunity to 
deliver policy lectures interspersed with pop quizzes for the nominee. As the 
table at the conclusion of the paper indicates, the vast majority of the 
Senators' comments relate to specific programs or policies. As the table at the 
conclusion of the paper indicates, the most common type of Senate question 
related to specific pocies (59%). With the only difference between policy 
questions and policy statements (31% of all questions raised) being that the 
former ended with a question and the latter with a declarative statement, 
confirmation hearings were programmatically focused events. Senators 
sought to forcefully persuade the Secretary-designate of a particular 
programmatic approach, on hehalf of receiving an assurance of specific 
actions and priorities. In charting one another's positions, these exchanges 
also exposed policy positions that the Secretary-designate would have 
preferred not to highlighte. 


One example of forcing an issue came during Margaret Heckler's 
hearing before the Senate Finance Committee. Notably, this was an exchange 
between Republicans, centering on position taking rather than on partisan 
politics. At this time, Senator Packwood (R, Oregon) obliged Heckler to state 
definitively whether she supported legislatively amending the case 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to prohibit the review of abortion rights 
cases. When Heckler refused to commit, Packwood responded, "Well, then, 
Peggy, let me say this in conclusion. That to me is a discouraging answer." 
Heckler then made the following pronouncement, to displace the suggestion 
that she was ignorant and therefore an incompetent nominee. 


No; it is not a new issue and I think it deserves a great deal of attention. I think 
the issues that relate to the abortion questions were some of the most divisive 
facing the Congress for all the years that I was there. And, indeed, I 
consistently, as I told you and as I think you well know, have voted in favor of 
the prolife position. 

I do not preclude any future judgment on constitutional questions based on 
the language of a proposal and its implications. But to say that we can never 
change any position ever taken by a court and thus deny the right of a Congress 
to express the will of the American people is a situation a a proposition that I 
am not about to embrace at this time. (Heckler Finance hearing, p. 33) 


Heckler's response does allow for some policy maneuvering in the future; 
her reference to Constitutional theory and Congressional supremacy is a deft 
turning of the problem, though it is unlikely that it diffused concern over her 
pro-life stance. 


If Heckler endured a policy-related challenge, Hills and Harris (1977) 
went to battle on behalf of their qualifications to serve as political executives. 
Notwithstanding strong introductions that stressed their accomplishments, 
both nominees encountered strong opposition from committee chair 
William Proxmire. Hills also endured hostile questioning by Joe Biden, 
behavior which Senator Brooke (R, Massachusetts) would later criticize as 
improperly partisan. Proxmire opened the Harris hearing with the following 
words. 


What troubles me about your nomination is the absence of any really significant 
experience in housing or urban development. You have no real record on which 
we can judge your performance. ... As you may know, James Lynn preceded 
Carla Hills as Secretary.. Both were brilliant lawyers. Both had fine 
academic backgrounds. Neither had any significant background or experience 
or training in housing or urban development. Both were amateurs. I voted 
against both. And in my judgment, both were failures. (Harris 1977 hearing, 
pp- 1-2) 


Proxmire's statement, similar in the Hills hearing, set the agenda for both 
meetings, which consisted largely of committee members arguing against 
their chair. Senators noted the benefits of appointing generalists to the upper 
levels of government and defended the Secretaries-designate, inserting their 
policy queries at the margins. As committee chair, Proxmire was not 
interrupted though ranking Republicans contradicted his assessment of Hills; 
the defense of Harris was more bipartisan. Biden, however, was interrupted 
and then reproached during his questioning of Hills. 


Biden: ... 1am not sure I can vote for you, based on the general answers which 
you have given. I would like to vote for you. You are bright as hell. You are a 
woman. You know when I vote against you, I am going to be labeled as a male 
chauvinist pig, along with the chairman . . . [a series of questions follow] . . . 

Brooke: I think if the Senator would yield that he has had a very spirited 
response by the lady to his question. I hope the Senator is convinced. 

Biden: I am supposed to say, specially when you drop “lady” on me, yes, we 
had a discussion, but you haven't answered the question. You said you are 
committed. You said you are committed to a goal. Where is the emphasis? Where 
is it? Maybe you can interpret for me. 

Brooke: I thought she gave you an excellent answer. She said she understands 
the programs available, the tools which she would have. I don't think we would 
respect her if she could tell you she's already made a decision before she even gets 
on the job. I don't think she should. If she did, you won't believe her anyway. 


[The exchange continued among Biden, Brooke, and Garn (R, Utah) for several 
more minutes. Each referred to these statements later in the hearing.] (Hills 
hearing, pp. 30-31) 


This dialogue begins to suggest the not-so-latent anger that surrounded the 
gender of the women Secretaries-designate in the confirmation hearings of 
the 1970s and early 1980s. A more pointed attack occurred during the Harris 
1977 confirmation hearing. The passage is lengthy but worth reviewing. 


Proxmire: ... We have had in HUD a woman, not a black woman but a woman, 
who it has been pointed out has great abilities and great competence and yet we 
have this criticism and I think it's a criticism that has some merit and force, that 
HUD has not been listening to people who have these problems. Your answer is 
that you have no problem with this because you're a black woman. 

Harris: No; that is not my answer. 

Proxmire: Is that right? What is your answer? 

Harris: You spoke of the unrepresented and the poor and I said I'm one of them. 
I started, Senator, not as a lawyer in a prestigious law firm, but as a woman who 
needed a scholarship to go to college. If you think I have forgotten that, you're 
wrong. I started as an advocate for a civil rights agency, the American Council on 
Human Rights, that had to come before this body to ask for access to housing by 
members of minority groups. If you think I have forgotten that, Senator, you're 
wrong. I have been a defender of women, of minorities, of those who are the 
outcasts of this society, throughout my life and if my life has any meaning at all it 
is that those who start as outcasts may end up being part of the system, and I hope 
it will mean one other thing, Senator, that by being part of the system one does not 
forget what it meant to be outside it, because I assure you that while there may be 
others who forget what it meant to be excluded from the dining rooms of this very 
building, I shall never forget it. 

Proxmire: That's a very reassuring and inspiring answer. (Harris 1977 hearing, 
p- 41) 


The final excerpt is taken from Elizabeth Dole's 1983 confirmation hearing. 
Though considerably less abrasive in tone, this dialogue also indicates that 
the Senators perceived an inherent opposition between the nominee's gender 
role and her prospective office. 


Heflin: Now let me go into a more delicate subject, and I do [so] with great 
admiration for you and great admiration for your husband, Senator Dole. But there 
could be possible conflicts of interest on measures that can arise between you and 
Senator Dole as the chairman of the Finance Committee. ... I am sure that you are 
going to act independently and there will be no problem. .. but would you give us 
your thoughts, minimizing any abrasiveness in domestic peace and felicity, on 
issues that might arise in which there could be perhaps conflicts of interest? 

Dole: Senator Heflin, I think it is a matter of professional integrity. My 
husband and I long ago talked this over and we see absolutely no problem. In my 
position at the White House, I have been involved in various issues that have been 
before the Finance Committee and I really don't see the situation changing. 

We have no hesitation whatsoever about compartmentalizing, if you will. In 
other words, all information is not exchanged. ... So we feel very comfortable with 
this situation and it is just not a problem for us. . . . 
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Heflin: I suppose it follows the general set custom that wives do have secrets 
from husbands and husbands do have secrets from wives. My wife maybe doesn't 
tell me everything that occurs at Senate Wives, thank the Lord — but then she does 
bring me some good information at times. . . . 

Dole: Well, I see it as a matter of professional integrity. This is a part of my 
responsibility to the public and his as well that we maintain those standards, and 
indeed we will. (Dole 1983 hearing, pp. 20-21) 


Surveying these quotations, one is forced to agree with the essayist who 
maintained that the greatest injustice was the oppressor's insistence that the 
oppressed explain the oppression. 


Assessing these statements more carefully, one is immediately obliged 
to note the complexity of the confrontations that swirl about the nominees’ 
gender as women and the Senators' gender as men. Biden's comment 
regarding the word (term?) "ladies" is filled with frustration and disgust. He 
resents Hills because she is seemingly excused from public battles and tough 
choices, because her career path is apparently easier than his own. In other 
words, Biden believes that Hills has been allowed a societal latitude that he 
has been denied. It is a flawed understanding of Hills' opportunities, of 
course, but Biden's flash of anger is fascinating precisely because in revealing 
his attitude toward the nominee, it also reveals an unexpected dissatisfaction 
with his own self. 


There is a very different sort of layering in the dialogue between Harris 
and Proxmire. Proxmire is thoroughly committed to his articulated standards 
of excellence for the Secretary-designate: Beyond intelligence, political 
acumen, and familiarity with Washington networks, he requires the 
nominee to be a housing expert. More, he wants the HUD Secretary to agree 
without reservation that "[hlousing -- inadequate housing construction - is 
the biggest single reason for our recession."(Hills Hearing, p. 2) Proxmire 
focuses solely upon the nominee's professional achievements as an 
individual. To his way of thinking, life experience is merely a poor excuse 
for a lack of formal training. Patricia Harris cannot and does not accept this 
standard as a valid measure of her self. 


Her initial reference to her person, the restatement of which is noted 
above, began, "Senator . . . [ylou do not seem to understand who I am. I'ma 
black woman, the daughter of a dining car waiter... . Senator, to say I'm not 
by and of and for the people is to show a lack of understanding of who I am 
and where I came from."(Harris 1977 hearing, p. 41) Harris repeatedly defines 
her self in terms of a community. She sets her accomplishments in a 
network of relationships and resists the individuating labels -- "you're a black 
woman" -- by which Proxmire would categorize her identity. Harris and 
Proxmire talk past one another, each injuring the other by refusing to jointly 
define public service. 


q 


The Dole passage is a fitting capstone to this analysis of gendered 
communications in confirmation hearings. Heflin's conflict of interest 
question is valid, but he is also worried that endorsing this Secretary- 
designate could end a marriage. Dole's response, which is remarkable for its 
ability to address both of Heflin's concerns, speaks of "professional integrity" 
and personal "compartmentalizing". When the Senator hears only the latter 
statement, she painstakingly and almost exactly repeats her definition of 
professional behavior. Heflin, meanwhile, struggles unsuccessfully to 
understand a marital relationship in which the wife is accepted as holding 
herself somewhat apart from the husband. The reference to Senate Wives is 
particularly telling. This must remind Heflin that Dole is herself a Senate 
wife and therefore not an entirely unknown quantity. Though Senate Wives 
meetings are unlikely to carry the impact of an executive session at the 
Transportation Department or OMB, Heflin draws some solace from the 
slight parallel and perhaps even deliberately underestimates the Secretary- 
designate's forthcoming discretionary power. So, Heflin listens to Dole's 
explanation of her values and behaviors, but he does not relinquish or even 
modify his standards of what is proper in personal and professional terms. 


The reader may object that these passages, while of historical interest, 
are of little relevance to current women Secretaries-designate Senate 
confirmation hearings. This author disagrees. A polity cannot imagine the 
future without having a sensitivity for its past. More pragmatically, though 
the Senators are now less willing to display an emotional attachment to their 
standards for women, the standards themselves continue to structure the 
hearings. Indeed, the ways in which the Senators initially and immediately 
responded to the Secretaries-designate as women are still considered so 
important (and sometimes so threatening) that considerable effort is 
expended on refining them through the formal introductions. With regard 
to the quesion session, though policy queries and statements remain 
predominant, there has been a renewed interest in recent nominees’ 
priorities and goals. Cabinet Secretaries-designate are typically examined for 
their understanding of legislative-executive relations, Senators impressing 
the nominees with the executives’ responsibility to implement the law as 
passed by the Congress. Almost without exception in the women's hearings, 
however, the Senators first ask about the nominees’ managerial techniques 
and abilities. For the Clinton nominees, this information became a central 
element of their introduction to the committee, each woman being presented 
as an administrator who valued collegiality and motivated her workers to 
achieve. That said, the committee members shift to a concern that the 
woman be assertive, able to defend her department against mistaken 
presidential priorities and over-generous OMB budget cuts. Though 
collegiality (transformational leadership) is a threshold requirement for 
women nominees, Senators seem to place the greater emphasis on leadership 
by independence and strength (transactional leadership).(Rosener 1990) In 
this way, they repeatedly articulate an ideology of power that is premised 
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upon individual performance rather than communal engagement. In 
support of these contentions, consider the following passages. The first is 
taken from Senator Rockefeller's (D, W. Virginia) opening statement at 
Barbara Franklin's hearing. Having listed the responsibilities of the 
department, he proceeds to list what is required of its Secretary. 


Handling all of these responsibilities is going to, as far as this Senator is 
concerned, require a lot more than competence. The tasks of leadership to 
articulate a clear view of America's industrial needs heading into the next 
century, that has got to be apart of our next Secretary, political skills to fend 
off the sharp elbows of other agencies, the State Department for example and 
National Security Council and others, and the White House, that have been 
trying to take over pieces of your Department and in effect have been taking 
over pieces of your Department for quite some time, and also I think required 
the management skills to control a sprawling and occasionally unruly 
bureaucracy. (Franklin hearing, p. 11) 


Rockefeller does not perceive himself to be suggesting one management 
philosophy among various alternatives. He speaks in absolutes. Though 
Hufstedler's statement, immediately following, is phrased as her philosophy 
of education, it matches Rockefeller's in its lack of compromise and its 
depiction of leadership as charismatic. 


There is not a single level of quality of education that needs to be examined 
perhaps more than genuine caring about human beings and the strength to stick 
to the principles dictated by our Constitution, which is the cornerstone of our 
entire society, the will and determination to be a tiger and an advocate with 
claws long enough to reach around to find the resources, both money and human 
resources, to make the whole thing work. . .. Those resources exist. I think they 
can be galvanized and I think that is the real strength and hope of the whole 
future of America. I intend to try it. (Hufstedler hearing, p. 38) 


In itself, there is nothing remarkable about this claim of influence from and 
for an elite. It is given its complexity by reason of its context, in which a 
woman nominee is tested by a predominantly male Senate that requires 
women to hold two first priorities: their relationships and their individuality. 
Any psychologist would note that good relationships are premised upon a 
healthy individuation, but the questions rarely permit such nuancing. Time 
after time, the nominee must voice contradictory absolutes in defining her 
self and in characterizing her work. And then she must hope that her 
examiners do not require her to present an artificial reconciliation between 
the two extremes. In hearings, in contrast to theatre, acting is a form of self- 
alienation. 


Closing 


This paper has examined the confirmation hearings of women 
nominees to the United States Cabinet from the Ford Administration to the 
present. These Secretaries-designate are a select group of elites whose careers 
testify to a diversity of talents. Having already noted the socio-economic 
similarities that exist among these individuals, it seems only appropriate to 
establish the context of their Cabinet service by sketching the political 
similarities of their appointments. 


Women secretaries have typically presided over departments that 
specialize in what might traditionally be considered "women's issues": Labor 
(4 women Secretaries), Housing and Urban Development (2 women 
Secretaries), and Health and Human Services/Health, Education and Welfare 
(S women Secretaries, 6 if one includes Secretary of Education Hufstedler). 
On those rare occasions when a woman is appointed to a so-called masculine 
department, she is likely to encounter an organization whose autonomy has 
been seriously compromised by other agencies and/or whose budget (an 
imperfect but useful measure of power) represents a relatively small portion 
of the whole. The Commerce Department, losing programs to the State 
Department and to the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, its budget 
shrinking, has had two women Secretaries. Energy, Environment, and Justice 
have always had smaller budgets, notwithstanding the importance of their 
activities. Only the Transportation Department, with one woman Secretary, 
fails to fit into this typology. 


Though Democratic presidents routinely appoint women to their 
Cabinet at the beginning of their term, Republicans typically appoint women 
at mid-term or later. Political scientists have noted that later appointments 
are less likely to be symbolic, more frequently directed toward achievable 
policy goals. It is also true that mid-term appointees have shorter tenures as 
Cabinet Secretaries: Republican women averaged 1.8 years in their positions, 
Democratic women served 2.6 years. If, however, one compares the amount 
of time served with the maximum amount of time that the woman could 
have served, one finds that women Secretaries, whether Republican or 
Democratic, served 95 percent of their potential Secretarial tenure. By this 
measure, at least, women Secretaries exercised their political ambition by 
fulfilling their political obligations. 


These executive branch realities are also a part of the confirmation 
hearings. If the Senators seem to find it odd that they are confronting 
Secretaries-designate who are women, it is because relatively few women 
have been nominated and then under a finite set of administrative-political 
circumstances. 


What is discouraging (if logical) about the identifiedpatterns in these 
confirmation hearings is the determination with which the Senators hold to 
long-lived definitions of achievement and distinction. There is nothing 
inherently wrong with their construction of equality, until it passes the 
bounds of tolerance and becomes grounds for dismissing different self- 
images. If the polity cannot endure different leadership styles, how can it 
hope to encompass creative policy-making? 


This paper has focused upon the Senate side of the dialogue in the 
confirmation hearings of women Secretaries-designate. The women 
nominees were described in terms of their demographic profiles and the 
immediate Senate response to those characteristics was assessed. The formal 
introduction of the nominee to the committee was found to be an exercise in 
image-making and damage control, revealing much about Senators’ attitudes 
towards women. However, the introductions did not often achieve their goal 
of alleviating committee members’ concerns regarding the management - 
leadership capabilities of women generally, the nominee specifically. 
Senators’ questions, while relating most frequently to particular policy 
initiatives within each department, reveal these legislators at once defining a 
woman by her skill in relationships and measuring the woman nominee by 
her accomplishments as an autonomous individual. The combination of 
conservative and liberal feminist standards create new challenges for women 
nominees, who must incorporate the two contradictory philosophies to make 
personal presentations of their professional selves. 


Note to the reader: The information presented in the following tables is taken from the 
hearing transcripts provided by the respective Senate committees. A complete listing of these 
materials follows. 


Science, and Transportation. : 
of Commerce. 1992. Senate Commitee on Commerc, Science, 


Senate Committee on Finance. io 
Secretary of Health and Haman Services 14 1993. Senate Committee on 


19 January 1989. Senate ond Human 


Resources. Shirley M. Hufstedler, of California, to be Secretary of Education. 27 
November 1979. 


TABLES 
February 1975. Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. Nomination 
Transportation. 26 January 1983. Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 
19 January 
1993. Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works. Nomination of Carol M. 
Welfare. 25 and 26 July 1979. Senate Committee on Finance. Nominations of Margaret 
25 
February 1983. Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources. Additional 
j of Health and Human Services. 3 March 1983. Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 8 December 1987. Senate Committee on Labor and Human 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 


Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 


February 


January Patricia Roberts Harris, Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
January Juanita Kreps, Secretary of Commerce 


luly 


November 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole, Secretary of Labor 


Barbara H. Franklin, Secretary of Commerce 
January Carol Browner, Environment 


January Hazel R. O'Leary, Secretary of Energy 
March Janet Reno, Attorney General 
January Donna E. Shalala, Secretary of Health and Human Services 


Note to the reader: Bold print signifies that the Secretary was appointed at the beginning of a 
presidential term; underlining that the Secretary was a mid-term appointment; and italics 
that the nominee was appointed to a newly founded executive department. 


TABLE1 
FEMALE SECRETARIES BY APPOINTMENT DATE 

1933 
1953 
1955 Marion B. Folsom 
25 
1979 

a Shirley Hufstedler, Secretary of Education 
1983 = January Elizabeth Hanford Dole, Secretary of Transportation 
1987 December Ann D. McLaughlin, Secretary of Labor 
1989 January 
1991 = January Lynn Martin, Secretary of Labor 
1992 
1993 


Name 


Carla Anderson Hills 
Juanita Kreps 

Patricia Roberts Harris 
Shirley M. Hufstedler 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole 
Margaret M. Heckler 
Ann Dore McLauglin 
Barbara Hackman Franklin 
Donna E. Shalala 
Hazel R. O'Leary 

Carol Browner 


Janet Reno 


TABLE2 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Ethnicity Age Marital! Children 
Status 
Caucasian married 
Caucasian married 
African-American married 
married 
Caucasian married 


Caucasian 


Caucasian 


African-American 


Caucasian 


(All biographical information reflects the woman's circumstances at the time of her 
nomination.) 


52 married 3 
| 46 married none 
52 married 2 
52 single none 
SC 56 widowed 1 
| 38 married 1 
single none 


Harris 


Hufstedler 


Heckler 


McLaughlin 


Franklin 


Shalala 


O'Leary 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION. (cont) 


Degree 


LLB 
Yale 


PhD 
Duke 


JD 
G.W.U. 


LLB 
Stanford 


LLB 
Harvard 


LLB 

Boston Coll. 
BA 
Marymount 


MBA 
Harvard 


PhD 
Syracuse 


LLB 
Rutgers 


JD 
U.Florida 


LLB 
Harvard 


Profession 


Attorney 
Economist, 
College Admin. 


Attorney 


Judge 


Attorney 


Legislator 


Communica- 
tions 


Business 


College 


Admin. 


Business 


Politics 


Attorney 


Gov't Service Position immediately 
prior to nomination 


Asst. US Atty.; Asst. Atty. Gen., 
Asst. Atty. Gen. Justice Dept. 


Advisory capacity Vice Pres., Duke 
University 


Dept. of Justice; Partner, Wash. DC 
Ambassador law firm 


CA and federal Circuit Judge, US Court 
court justice of Appeals, 9th 
Circuit 


Pres. committees; Public liaison, 
Fed. Trade Comm.; Asst. to Pres. 
White House Asst. 


MA Governor's Council; Representative, U.S. 
Rep., US Congress Congress 


Director, EPA; Consultant, CSIS; 
Asst. Sec .Treasury; Visiting Lecturer, 
Under Sec.Interior Wharton 


White House Staff; Pres. and CEO, 
Consumer Product Franklin Assoc. 
Safety, 
Commissioner 


Asst. Sec. HUD; Chancellor, University 
State college & univ. of Wisconsin, 
Pres. Madison 


State Justice Dept.; Pres., Northern States 
State, Fed. energy agencies Power 


Company 
Staffer, FL and fed. Sec. FL Dept. 
gov't. Environ. 
Protection 


Dade Co. State Atty. Dade Co. State Atty. 
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TABLE3 
HEARING QUESTIONS, PARTISAN DISTRIBUTIONS 


Nominee, Party No. questions, No. questions, No. questions, Total 
Yr. of nomination Affiliations Dem. Senators Committee chr. Rep. Senators ques. 


Hills, 1975 Rep. nominee 70 39 22 92 
Dem. Senate 


Kreps, 1977 Dem. nominee 48 30 14 62 
Dem. Senate 

Harris, 1977 . i 19 

Harris, 1979 i 32 

Hufstedler, 1979 ine 13 

Dole, 1983 

Heckler, 1983 * 

McLaughlin, 1987 

Dole, 1989 

Franklin, 1992 
Dem. Senate 

Shalala, 1993 

O'Leary, 1993 

* As Secretary of Health and Human Services, Heckler received two confirmation hearings. 


The first was conducted by the Senate Finance Committee, the second by the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee. 


Note to the reader: Committee chair questions are listed in a separate column (see above) and 
are also part of the Democratic/Republican count. 


Nominee, 


Yr. nomination 


Hills, 1975 


Kreps, 1977 


Harris, 1977 


Harris, 1979 


Hufstedler, 1979 


Dole, 1983 


Heckler, 1983 * 


McLaughlin, 1987 


Dole, 1989 


Franklin, 1992 


Shalala, 1993 


O'Leary, 1993 


Browner, 1993 


Qualifications 


16D (2) 
3R 


8 D (8) 
4R 


7D6) 
1R 


2R 


2D 


1D 


3R 


1R 


Priorities 


10 D (4) 
5R 


3 D (3) 


4D (0) 
4R 


3R 


4D (1) 


4D (0) 
1R 


4D (2) 
1R 


Policy 
questions 


36 D (28) 
4R 


18 D (4) 
4R 


27 D (12) 
11R 


4D (0) 
13R 


13 D (3) 
5R 


15 R (10) 


18D 
54 R (16) 


7D(7) 


15 D (2) 
8R 


7D (2) 
1R 


19 D (4) 
12R 


27 D (0) 
32R 


35 D (5) 
44R 


8R 


12 D(8) 10D (10) 
6R ane 


13 D(1) 5 D (4) 
7R sins 


9D (1) 1D (0) 
3R 10R 


6 D (3) 4D (3) 
8R 


7D 2D 
6 R (2) 3R 


19D 
35 R (10) 


2 D (2) 
2R 


17 D 
7R 


9D (7) 
1R 


14 D (6) 
8R 


8 D (2) 
13R 


4D (2) 
5R 


* As Secretary of Health and Human Services, Heckler received two confirmation hearings. 
The first was conducted by the Senate Finance Committee, the the second by the Senate Labor 
and Human Relations Committee. The numbers above represent the totals across both 


committees. 


Note to the reader: Under each type of question, "D" signifies a Democratic questioner and "R" 
a Republican questioner. The parenthetical numbers are the questions posed by committee 
chairs, whose contributions are included in each Democratic/Republican count to their 


immediate left. 


TABLE 4 

TYPES OF QUESTIONS POSED BY THE SENATORS 
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TABLES 
CABINET SECRETARIES 


Department, year established No. of secretaries No.ofmale No. of female 
or year granted Cabinet status since established secretaries 
State, 1789 60 60 
Treasury, 1789 68 68 
Defense, 1947 
War, 1789 
Navy, 1798 


Justice, 1870 
(Attorney General, 1789) 


Interior, 1849 


Agriculture, 1862 


Commerce, 1913 
Labor, 1913 

Commerce & Labor, 1903 
Housing & Urban Development, 1965 
Transportation, 1966 
Energy, 1977 
Health & Human Services, 1979 
Education, 1979 


Health, Education & Welfare, 1953 


Veterans Affairs, 1989 


Environment, 1993 


47 47 none 
25 25 none 
{ 31 29 2 
: 22 18 3 
| 4 4 none 
10 8 2 
: 12 11 1 
ys 6 1 
6 3 3 
6 1 
10 2 
2 2 none 
| 1 0 1 


TABLE 6 
FEMALE CABINET SECRETARIES 


Department Year established or year Women secretaries 
granted Cabinet status (with year of app't) 

State 1789 

Treasury 1789 


Defense 1947 
(previously War, 1789 and Navy, 1798) 


Justice 1870 Janet Reno, 1993 
Interior 1849 
Agriculture 1889 


Commerce 1913 Juanita M. Kreps, 1977 
(previously Commerce & Labor, 1903) Barbara H. Franklin, 1992 


Labor 1913 Frances Perkins, 1933 
Ann D. McLaughlin, 1987 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 1989 
Lynn Martin, 1991 


Housing & Urban Development Carla Anderson Hills, 1975 
Patricia Roberts Harris, 1977 


Transportation Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 1983 


Energy Hazel R. O'Leary, 1993 


Health & Human Services Patricia Roberts Harris, 1979 
Margaret M. Heckler, 1983 
Donna E. Shalala, 1993 


(previously: Health, Education 1953 Oveta Culp Hobby, 1953 
& Welfare) Marion B. Folsom, 1955 


Education 1979 Shirley Hufstedler, 1979 
Veterans Affairs 1989 
Environment 1993 Carol Browner, 1993 


* The italicized Secretaries were nominated by a Democratic President, the underlined 
Secretaries were nominated by a Republican President. 


TABLE 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS SERVED 


Department Avg. number of yrs. Avg. number of yrs. Avg. number of yrs. 
each secretary served served by males served by females 


State, 1789 

Treasury, 1789 

Defense, 1947 
War, 1789 
Navy, 1798 


Justice, 1870 
Attorney General, 1789 


Interior, 1849 
Agriculture, 1862 
Commerce, 1913 


Labor, 1913 
Commerce & Labor, 1903 


Housing & Urban 
Development, 1965 


Transportation, 1966 


Energy, 1977 


Health & Human 
Services, 1979 


Education, 1979 
Health, Education & 

Welfare, 1953 
Veterans Affairs, 1989 


Environment, 1993 


, 3.39 3.39 n/a 
2.99 2.99 n/a 
2.47 2.47 n/a ; 
2.72 2.72 n/a 
3.06 3.06 n/a 
2.66 2.66 unknown 
3.04 3.04 n/a 
2.63 2.71 15 
P| 3.71 4.11 13 
1.5 1.5 n/a 
P| 2.56 2.71 2 
2.36 2.2 4 
2 2 unknown 
2 2 2 
2 1.9 3.5 
Po unknown n/a unknown 


Secretary 


Hills 
Kreps 
Harris 
Hufstedler 
Dole 
Heckler 
McLaughlin 
Dole 
Franklin 
Shalala 
O'Leary 
Browner 


Reno 


Education 
Transportation 


HHS 


Environment 


Justice 


TABLE § 


BUDGET INFORMATION 


Yr .of Appt. 


1975 
1977 
1977 
1979 
1983 
1983 
1987 
1988 
1992 
1993 
1993 
1993 


1993 


Dept budget as 
% of fed budget 


33.6 

1.4 

2.5 

2.6 

34.2 

2.3 

2.1 

.2 (est.) 
38.8 (est.) 
1.1 (est.) 
A (est.) 


(est.) 


Dept budget ranking 


1 (largest budget) 
11 


7 


6 

6 

13 (smallest budget) 
1 

10 

12 


11 


Note to the reader: Department rankings were calculated by ordering the department 
budgets, as a percentage of the total federal budget, from largest (1) to smallest (this number 
varied with the number of agencies designated as Cabinet departments for that year). 
Department budget statistics taken from the Secretary's year of appointment. 


Source: Historical Tables, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1992. 


(most recent edition available) 


HEW | 
HUD 
6 
1 
Labor 
Labor 
Commerce 
HHS | 
Energy 
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Introduction’ 
This paper describes, compares, and contrasts the two major initial communications of the first 
two U.S. presidents to begin their terms in the Cold War -- Dwight D. Eisenhower and John F. 
Kennedy. I examine each president’s inaugural address and annual message to Congress on the state 


of the union, focusing on passages that characterize the new administration’s stance toward the Soviet 


Union and the Cold War more generally. This study is part of a larger analysis of how presidents 


make and communicate their national security strategies. For present purposes, however, I 
concentrate on policy communication. 

Communication strategies and practices comprise an integral part of presidential leadership. 
Since the beginning of this century, presidents have increasingly relied on direct public appeals to 
help them achieve their goals. While public appeals have not replaced more traditional forms of 
presidential politics, such as bargaining with members of Congress, they have become central to 
every president’s repertoire.’ In this respect, presidential rhetoric serves “the equivalent linguistic 
function of bargaining and compromising and adjusting people to policies, politicians to people."’ 

My concern with communication focuses on the public means by which presidents bring their 
policies to relevant audiences in their own nations and abroad. For this paper, I concentrate on major 
presidential addresses during the first month in office. In addition to studying the actual speeches, I 
also analyze speech-writing processes. Presidential scholar Richard M. Neustadt writes that modern 


U.S. presidents face a five-fold audience: executive officialdom, Congress, partisans, citizens at large, 


‘Grants from the MacArthur Foundation, the Center of International Studies at Princeton University, and the Association of 
Princeton Graduate Alumni supported this research. 

See Samuel Kernell, Going Public: New Strategies of Presidential Leadership, 2d ed. (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly Inc., 1993). For an account of the contrasting rhetorical strategy of nineteenth-century presidents, see Jeffrey K. 
Tulis, The Rhetorical Presidency (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1987). 

‘Theodore Windt, "Introduction," in Essays in Presidential Rhetoric, ed. Windt and Beth Ingold (Dubuque, lowa: 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 1983), xii. 


ai -itizens of other countries.‘ I evaluate speech writing by examining how the process takes 


ac. unt of each constituency. 

I study presidential communications because of their importance for policy outcomes. 

A president’s public communications, especially his speeches, are significant because they send 
signals about the administration’s policy agenda to the president’s various constituencies. This is 
especially true of foreign policy in the nuclear era, when careless or ill-planned communications can 
provoke a disastrous response. As Robert Jervis writes, "The most obvious examples of signals are a 
state’s direct statements of intention ... [MJost public [messages] are signals."° Understanding policy 
communication and the process behind it is as important as understanding presidential policy making. 

Inaugural addresses and state of the union messages merit particular attention because they 
provide the first indication of a new administration’s interests, views, and policy predilections. 
Presidents use their inaugural address to emphasize unity and continuity, reaffirming traditional values 
and drawing on “the language of conservation, preservation, maintenance, and renewal."° Yet they 
also try to assess the country’s political situation and establish their authority to cope with it.’ Often 
they do so by outlining the political principles that will guide their administration.* 

State of the union messages usually address issues that divided the nation during the presidential 
campaign. The origins of the message lie in the U.S. Constitution, which decrees that the president 
should report to Congress "from time to time" about the country and recommend measures to 
improve it. Since the immediate post-World War II period, which marks the emergence of annual 


presidential legislative programs, presidents have used state of the union messages to relay their 


“Richard M. Neustadt, Presidential Power and the Modem Presidents: The Politics of Leadership from Roosevelt to 

Reagan (New York: The Free Press, 1990), 11. 

"lien Jervis, The Logic of Images in Intemational Relations (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1970), 21. 

*Karlyn Kohrs Campbell and Kathleen Hall Jamieson, Deeds Done in Words: Presidential Rhetoric and the Genres of 
Governance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990), 15, 20. 

"Herbert W. Simons and Aram A. Aghazarian, eds. Form, Genre, and the Study of Political Discourse (Columbia, S.C.: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1986), 199. 

"Campbell and Jamieson, 15. 


legislative program to Congress.? Consequently, the messages have become "the obligatory mode of 
commencing and setting the policy-making agenda of each political year.""° 

Eisenhower and Kennedy are an intellectual target of opportunity for this paper because of their 
almost diametrically opposed national security stances and advisory systems. Eisenhower’s "New 
Look" strategy emphasized the importance of a balanced budget, maintaining that the United States 
could keep ahead of its adversary in the Cold War while curbing military expenditures. In contrast -- 
indeed, partly in response to -- his predecessor, Kennedy favored a strategy of "Flexible Response," 
under which the United States would increase its military resources so it could respond to Soviet 
actions on a variety of levels."' 

With respect to advisory systems, Eisenhower created a number of structures and staff positions 
to facilitate decision making, such as a White House chief of staff and Cabinet and National Security 
Council staffs.'* Kennedy eschewed such structures, replacing them with a looser advisory system, 
in which information-gathering procedures varied from issue to issue, and no one had fixed advisory 
responsibilities.’ Comparing how these advisory systems influenced early speech writing with 
respect to national-security stances will yield useful insights about their strengths and weaknesses. 

The discussion that follows parallels Harold D. Lasswell’s classic formula for the analysis of 


communication: Who says what in which channel to whom with what effect?’* I first discuss the 


*Richard M. Neustadt, "Presidency and Legislation: Planning the President’s Program," American Political Science 
Review 49, no. 4 (December 1955): 981. 

"Fred I. Greenstein, "Nine Presidents in Search of a Modem Presidency,” in Leadership in the Modem Presidency, ed, 
Greenstein (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1988), 305. 

"For a more detailed discussion of the two administration’s strategies, see John Lewis Gaddis, Strategies of Containment: 


A Critical Appraisal of Postwar American National Security Policy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), chap. 5,7 
im 


John P. Burke and Fred I. Greenstein, How Presidents Test Reality: Decisions on Vietnam 1954 and 1965 (New York 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1989), 13-14. Also see Greenstein, The Hidden-Hand Presidency: Eisenhower as Leader (New 
York: Basic Books, 1982), chap. 4 passim. 
"'See Carl M. Brauer, "John F. Kennedy: The Endurance of Inspirational Leadership,” in Leadership in the Modem 
Presidency, ed. Greenstein, 114-115; Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), 281-285. 
‘Harold D. Lasswell, "The Structure and Function of Communication in Society,” in The Communication of Ideas, ed 
Lyman Bryson (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 37. 
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"who" by comparing the two presidents’ histories before entering executive office. Second, I discuss 


the “what,” examining those sections of the speeches that pertain to the Cold War. Third, I turn back 


to the drafting of each speech, an important process not included in Lasswell’s formula. In doing so, 


I draw on unpublished documents from the Eisenhower and Kennedy Libraries. Fourth, I turn to 
"whom" and "effect," briefly examining the responses each speech generated among the different 
audiences Neustadt identifies. I conclude with some general observations and hypotheses about how 


different characteristics in speech-writing processes affect presidential communications. 


Comparing Histories 
Backgrounds 

Eisenhower’s ascent to the presidency marked the pinnacle of an already successful career. As 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces in Europe during World War II, he had commanded "D- 
Day,” or the invasion of Normandy, France on June 6, 1944.'° He returned to the United States as 
a five-star general in late June 1945, and huge crowds thronged the capital to applaud their war hero. 
Between the end of the war and his presidential election in 1952, Eisenhower served as head of the 
Army Occupation Zone in Germany, as Army Chief of Staff, and president of Columbia University, 
and as the Supreme Commander of NATO."® 

Kennedy’s political career began in 1946, when, at age twenty-nine, he won the congressional 
election to represent Boston’s Eleventh District in the U.S. House of Representatives. Previously, he 
had served as an assistant to his ambassador father in England, a naval officer in World War II, and a 
journalist. Kennedy represented Boston’s Eleventh District for three terms in the House. He then 


defeated incumbent Henry Cabot Lodge for a Senate seat from Massachusetts in 1952. He made an 


'Salfred D. Chandler, Jr., "Introduction," in Chandler, ed. The Papers of Dwight D. Eisenhower (Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), vol. 1, The War Years, xxvii. 

‘Stephen E. Ambrose, Eisenhower, vol. 1, Soldier, General of the Army, President-Elect, 1890-1952 (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1983), 412. 


unsuccessful attempt to win the Democratic vice-presidential nomination in 1956, and he was re- 


elected to the Senate in 1958, though he ended his term just two years later, after winning the 


presidential election.” 

The two presidents’ backgrounds differed strikingly in many respects. Whereas Kennedy, at age 
forty-three, became the youngest elected U.S. president in November 1960, Eisenhower was seventy 
when he left office the following January, the oldest man at the time to serve as president. For 
Kennedy, becoming president represented the most memorable achievement of his young career. 
Eisenhower, however, had already earned his place in history by 1945. As Greenstein writes, "The 
presidency was a postlude for Eisenhower.""* 

More important than age was the difference in foreign-policy experience. Although Eisenhower 
did not witness combat until World War II, his study of military strategy began much earlier. A 
1915 graduate of West Point, he received the unofficial equivalent of a graduate-school education in 
military strategy and national security in the early 1920s, working under his early mentor, military 
intellectual General Fox Conner.'? Conner’s tutelage prepared Eisenhower to attend the Army’s 
prestigious Command and General Staff School in 1925, from which he graduated first in his class.” 
Studying both the analytics and the mechanics of war greatly influenced Eisenhower’s strategic 
thinking. Callahan and Greenstein suggest that Eisenhower’s education and military experiences led 
him to enter the White House “with a more fully articulated view of national security policy than any 
president before or since." 


Kennedy entered office with far less experience than Eisenhower. He joined the Senate Foreign 


"Sorensen, Kennedy, 16-23. 

"Ered I. Greenstein, "The President Who Led By Seeming Not To: A Centennial View of Dwight D. Eisenhower," 
Antioch Review 49, no. | (Winter 1991): 44. 

"David Callahan and Fred I. Greenstein, “The Reluctant Racer: Dwight D. Eisenhower and United States Space Policy," 
Paper presented at symposium on Presidential Leadership, Congress, and the U.S. Space Program, Washington, D.C., 25-26 
March 1993, 4. 

ambrose, v. I, 81. 

"Callahan and Greenstein, “The Reluctant Racer,” 4. 
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Relations Committee in 1957, but by that time, he had become heavily involved in preparing for the 
1960 Presidential campaign. One of the most memorable incidents of his tenure was the committee’s 
1959 meeting with Khrushchev during the Soviet leader’s U.S. tour; when Kennedy reminded 


Khrushchev in 1961 of their previous meeting, Khrushchev replied, "I remember ... you were 


late."~ Although Kennedy had traveled abroad extensively, he had never seriously participated in 


diplomatic bargaining. 


Leadership Styles 

Examining Eisenhower’s approach to management during World War II reveals some aspects of 
his leadership style. During the war, Eisenhower served as commander in the "theaters" of North 
Africa, the Mediterranean, and Europe. To organize his forces, Eisenhower built a hierarchical 
system of unified command, in which one person -- the chief commander -- had final say on all 
decisions.” He also insisted on broad strategic planning for his operations, or “the setting of basic 
Objectives for his commanders and the allocating of necessary resources to achieve them."* To 
formulate strategies, he conferred regularly with his subordinate commanders and also interacted 
frequently with members of his senior staff. Those interactions included numerous memos as well as 
extensive debates and discussions. 

Despite his lack of. extensive political experience, Kennedy also demonstrated a distinct 
leadership style. His longtime aide Theodore C. Sorensen writes, "As senator, candidate, and 
president, his tests were: Can it work? Can it help? And, often but not always: Can it pass?"* 
According to another source, when Kennedy entered the Senate, he had “few political convictions and 


no political philosophy. He had, instead, wealth, restless ambition, curiosity, intellectual honesty, 


Sorensen, Kennedy, 44. 
Chandler, xix. 

“Ibid, xxviii. 

*>Sorensen, Kennedy, 22. 


and ... an open mind."* To acquire information, Kennedy relied mostly on himself and informal 


communications with his staff. "Kennedy sometimes described himself as the hub of a wheel with a 


series of spokes, his assistants,"”’ is how one author summarizes Kennedy’s chain of command. 


Campaign Promises 

Eisenhower ran for president in 1952 because he disagreed with certain policy trends in the 
country and believed he had to stop them. Old-Guard Republicans, who had criticized U.S. military 
commitments to NATO in 1951, continued to call for isolationism. Eisenhower’s tenure as NATO 
commander, however, had reaffirmed his belief in collective security, or the need to “weld a sturdy 
cold-war coalition of Western and other non-Communist nations."“ He also was concerned about 
the growing deficit. Foreshadowing his "New Look" strategy of containment, he was convinced the 
country could maintain adequate defenses in the Cold War without sacrificing its fiscal solvency. The 
increasing centralization of power in government disturbed him as well.” Alli of these issues 
influenced his decision to seek the nation’s highest office. 

Like Eisenhower, Kennedy was especially interested in foreign policy. Beyond that, however, 
their views sharply diverged. Kennedy criticized the alleged "missile gap" between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, claiming that Eisenhower’s obsession with balancing the budget had created a 


weakened national-defense system.” Using the 1957 Soviet launching of Sputnik as evidence, 


“Patrick Anderson, The Presidents’ Men: White House Assistants of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, and Lyndon B. Johnson (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968; reprint, New York: Anchor 
Books, 1969), 334-335 (page references are to reprint edition). 

Carl M. Brauer, Presidential Transitions: Eisenhower Through Reagan (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), 71. 

Greenstein, The Hidden-Hand Presidency, 47. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change: 1953-1956 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963), 43-44. 

"Classified information showed that U.S. missile strength actually exceeded that of the Soviets. Although Eisenhower, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Strategic Air Command insisted there was no “missile gap,” Kennedy continued to press the issue 
in the 1960 campaign. What Kennedy really knew about the status of the U.S. missile program remains unclear. See Michael 
R. Beschloss, The Crisis Years: Kennedy and Khrushchev 1960-1963 (New York: HarperCollins, 1991), 25-28. For an 
analysis of the missile-gap debate and the strategic missile build-up during the Kennedy administration, see Desmond Ball, 
Politics and Force Levels: The Strategic Missile Program of the Kennedy Administration (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1980). 


Kennedy additionally charged that funding for the U.S. space program was woefully inadequate. 


And, foreshadowing his "Flexible Response" strategy of containment, Kennedy also called for 
increases in conventional forces, so the United States would never be forced to rely on nuclear 
weapons in a limited war. Addressing all of these challenges was necessary, he declared, "to get 


America moving again."*! 


Summary 
The above discussion provides some perspective on Eisenhower’s and Kennedy’s entry into 
executive office. Their almost polar backgrounds and leadership styles suggest antithetical approaches 
to leadership. Examining their campaign platforms reveals the different issues that concerned each 
president as he assumed office. Having placed each president in his respective political context, then, 


we now turn to the early speeches. 


Comparing the Speeches 
The Inaugural Addresses 
A cursory review of the two inaugural addresses reveals some striking, if not surprising, 

similarities. First, each president used religious references in his speech. Eisenhower preceded his 
address with a prayer he had quickly written that morning.’ Kennedy’s introduction reminded 
citizens of the country’s religious center: “The same revolutionary beliefs for which our forebears 
fought are still at issue around the globe -- the belief that the rights of man come not from the 
generosity of the state but from the hand of God.” In referring to religion, both speeches partook 


of an American "public philosophy" that seems to appear in all inaugural addresses.* Bellah 


"Brauer, "The Endurance of Inspirational Leadership,” 111. 

*Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, 139. 

>" Inaugural Address," 20 Jan. 1961, in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: John F. Kennedy, 
1961 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962), 1. Hereafter referred to as JFK, "Inaugural." 

“Dante Germino, Inau Addresses of American Presidents: The Public Philosoph Rhetoric (Lanham, Md.: 
University Press of America, 1984), 5. 


describes this common philosophy as an “institutionalized civil religion," which "subordinate[s] the 
nation to ethical principles that transcend it."* 

Second, both speeches emphasized unity within the population by focusing on the common value 
of freedom. Eisenhower told citizens: "We are called as a people to give testimony in the sight of the 
world to our faith that the future shall belong to the free."* Kennedy began his speech by saying, 
"We observe today not a victory of party but a celebration of freedom."*’ Affirming the importance 
of freedom allowed both presidents to move beyond the divisions of their respective presidential 
campaigns and concentrate on those principles that united all citizens.* 

Third, both addresses concentrated on foreign affairs. A New York Times article noted that 
Eisenhower’s speech was “devoted almost exclusively to foreign policy, with only passing reference 
to domestic concerns."” Of the forty-eight paragraphs in the prepared text, forty-one dealt with 
foreign affairs.“ Kennedy did speak exclusively about foreign policy; during the drafting process, 
he told speech-writer Sorensen: "Let’s drop the domestic stuff altogether. It’s too long anyway."*’ 
In one journalist’s view, "[Kennedy] was not addressing the problems of the people who elected him; 
he was announcing himself as a statesman to foreign heads of state."* 

Substantive remarks on foreign affairs, however, diverged. Eisenhower’s speech contained only 


general statements about the Cold War, whereas Kennedy addressed other nations directly. 


Manichaean imagery, for example, recurred throughout Eisenhower’s speech: 


The world and we have passed the midway point of a century of continuing 
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challenge. We sense with all our faculties that forces of good and evil 
are massed and armed and opposed as rarely before in history. This fact 
defines the meaning of this day.“ 
Similarly, he later asked: 
How far have we come in man’s long pilgrimage from darkness toward the light? 
Are we nearing the light -- a day of freedom and of peace for all mankind? 
Or are the shadows of another night closing in upon us?“ 
Repeated contrasts of good and evil or light and darkness to symbolize, respectively, western 
democracy and communism represented Eisenhower’s depiction of the Cold War.“ 

Kennedy, in contrast, spoke of the Cold War more biuntly: 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay 

any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose 

any foe to assure the survival and the success of liberty. This much we 

pledge -- and more.” 
He later added: 

Let all our neighbors know that we shall join with them to oppose aggression 

or subversion anywhere in the Americas. And let every other power know that 

this Hemisphere intends to remain the master of its own house.“ 
Although it never identified the Soviet Union, this address issued a clear warning to nations that 
might seek to threaten U.S. interests. 

The two speeches also differed in their declarations of how each administration would cope with 
the Cold War. Eisenhower did not even allude to his "New Look" plan; instead, he spoke vaguely 
about the need to have faith in freedom: 

At such a time in history, we who are free must proclaim anew our faith. This 
faith is the abiding creed of our fathers. It is our faith in the deathless 


dignity of many, governed by eternal moral and natural laws. This faith defines 
our view of life. It establishes, beyond debate, those gifts of the Creator that 
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are man’s inalienable rights, and that make all men equal in His sight.“ 


The United States could demonstrate its faith in freedom, Eisenhower asserted, by adhering to nine 


general principles, including the following. Statesmanship was needed to “develop the strength that 
will deter the forces of aggression and promote the conditions of peace." The United Nations 
could play a critical role in this endeavor by working to promote peace in different regions, with the 
power vested in it by member nations. Collective security also could facilitate the spread of freedom 
within regional groupings. 

Unlike Eisenhower, Kennedy foreshadowed his administration’s national-security strategy of 
"Flexible Response." He said of U.S. adversaries: 


We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are sufficient 
beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they will never be employed.* 


While Kennedy did not reject the possibility of negotiations, saying, “Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let us never fear to negotiate,“*' he claimed the United States must strengthen its defenses 
in case it was attacked. He even suggested that the United States was nearing Armageddon: 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been granted the 

role of defending freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I do not shrink from 

this responsibility -- | welcome it.* 
The phrase “hour of maximum danger" had appeared frequently in debates about the alleged "missile 
gap."* By alluding to that campaign issue, Kennedy implied that his administration would not 
renege on its promise to sponsor a strategic missile build-up. The country needed to prepare itself for 


a long and drawn-out struggle, because the outcome of the Cold War would determine the fate of 


humankind. 
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The two speeches differed in style as well as in substance. Unlike Eisenhower’s approximately 
2,400-word address, Kennedy’s speech was noted for its brevity. The latter speech was 1,355 words, 
a remarkably short address, given that the average length for inaugural addresses was 2,499 words.™ 
A marked difference in tone also was apparent in the two speeches. Eisenhower mostly used bland 
rhetoric about the need for faith -- "The peace we seek, then, is nothing less than the practice and 
fulfillment of our whole faith among ourselves and in our dealings with others"® -- and cited a long 
list of principles to guide the nation in that endeavor. His successor’s speech was far more 
provocative; Kennedy issued warnings to other nations, suggested a forthcoming military build-up, 
and even mentioned the possibility of Armageddon. 

Depite its provocative tone, however, Kennedy’s speech is remembered for its rhetorical flair, 
making it one of the most famous inaugural addresses. The speech demonstrated his and speech 
writer Sorensen’s love for parallel structuring® -- “And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your 
country can do for you -- ask what you can do for your country."*’ This and other contrapuntal 
sentences -- "Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of belaboring those problems 


"58 


which divide us"** -- appeared throughout the speech, echoing the classical Greek oratory 


tradition.” Some viewed this style as extravagantly dramatic, and Kennedy was no exception; he 


even parodied the address at his inaugural anniversary dinner in 1962.® Nevertheless, his rhetorical 
style made evident the new president’s statement, "The torch has been passed to a new generation of 


Americans."* 
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Both inaugural addresses, then, performed ceremonial as well as policy functions. Most 
importantly, each speech established a transition of administration. The speeches also hinted at 


foreign-policy preferences, giving some indication of each administration’s direction. The first state 


of the union messages, however, revealed each president’s foreign-policy agenda far more explicitly. 


The State of the Union Messages 
While the state of the union messages resembled each other in their focus on foreign policy, they 
differed in structure, substance, and tone. First, Eisenhower’s speech, delivered in person before a 
joint session of Congress on February 2, 1953 and televised nationally, lacked a legislative program. 
Although Eisenhower discussed the state of the union, he did not present legislative proposals, a 
“custom” that had evolved in the Truman administration.” Kennedy’s message, in contrast, listed 
several proposals that the president declared he would send to Congress in the coming weeks. 
Second, the two speeches parted radically in their foreign-policy announcements. Eisenhower’s 
most important statement was his declaration that the U.S. 7th Fleet’s blockade of Formosa -- 
imposed by former President Harry Truman in June 1950 to prevent attacks on the island by 
Communist China and attacks by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on the island against the 
Communist mainland -- would end: 
In June 1950, following the aggressive attack on the Republic of Korea, 
the United States Seventh Fleet was instructed both to prevent attack 
upon Formosa and also to insure that Formosa should not be used as a base 
of operations against the Chinese Communist mainland. This has meant, in 
effect, that the United States Navy was required to serve as a defensive 


arm of Communist China.* 


Because he maintained that U.S. troops should not shield Communist China, Eisenhower ordered the 
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Seventh Fleet 0 stop doing just that. 
Not only must the United States stop aiding Communists, it also needed to refrain from making 


secret international agreements that perpetuated Communism. Eisenhower declared that his 


administration would not recognize any such understandings. Although he did not openly refer to 


the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements of World War II, he implied that he did not consider the 
United States bound by those secret meetings.© 
Finally, Eisenhower foreshadowed his New Look strategy of containment in his discussion of 
economic policy. He said: 
Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength within the limits of 
endurable strain upon our economy. To amass military power without regard 
to our economic capacity would be to defend ourselves against one kind of 
disaster by inviting another.* 
To prevent strain upon the economy, Eisenhower declared that the U.S. government would not reduce 
taxes until it determined how it would concomitantly decrease expenditures. The government would 
seek to reduce the national debt, balance the budget, and check rising inflation, always making sure 
that its actions did not endanger the country’s national security. Furthermore, Eisenhower declared 
that he did not seek renewal of wage and price controls, contending that a free government and 
people required a free market. 
In contrast to Eisenhower’s proposals, Kennedy’s focused on increasing military responsibilities. 
Speaking before a joint session of Congress on January 30, 1961, and on national television, Kennedy 


declared that in the past, "lack of a consistent, coherent military strategy"” had prevented the 


government from accurately evaluating its defenses. To redress this problem, the government needed 
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to "reexamine and revise" its military, economic, and political tools.“ With respect to military 


tools, Kennedy announced that he had instructed Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara to conduct a 
re-evaluation of U.S. defense strategy and to submit a preliminary report by the end of February. In 
the meantime, Kennedy declared, he had issued three immediate orders: increase U.S. air-lift 
capacity, speed up the Polaris-submarine program, and accelerate the entire missile program. All of 
these instructions were indicative of the new administration’s "Flexible Response" plan, as they would 
facilitate transport of U.S. conventional forces in the event of a military challenge. 

Improving the country’s economic tools required, among other things, creating aid packages to 
help developing countries battle communism. Kennedy also declared that he would support aid to 
Eastern Europe that would “help re-establish historic ties of friendship."® Finally, diplomacy and 
other political interactions could lessen conflict between nations, even if those countries disagreed on 
basic principles. Joining efforts to make scientific and technological advances, for example, would 
benefit both the United States and the Soviet Union far more than Cold-War competition. 

Third, the two speeches used dramatically different tones in discussing foreign policy. 
Eisenhower declared in his introduction that four overarching goals would guide his administration’s 
actions: peace, honor, productivity, and equality of opportunity.” His speech then outlined policies 
that his administration would follow in working toward those goals. After a simple and 
straightforward discussion, Eisenhower concluded by emphasizing the faith he had called for in his 
inaugural address. Faith in the virtues of freedom, he said, must guide citizens’ actions. His speech 
thus ended on a hopeful note. 

Kennedy’s speech contained far more solemn and provocative declarations than his predecessor’s. 


His introductory remarks, for example, included the following: 
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I speak today in an hour of national peril and national opportunity. Before my 
term has ended, we shall have to test anew whether a nation organized and 
governed such as ours can endure. The outcome is by no means certain. The 
answers are by no means clear.” 


Questioning the country’s viability before even beginning his formal presentation immediately set a 
sober tone to Kennedy’s speech. This tone continued in Kennedy’s discussion of foreign policy; after 
addressing the country’s domestic problems, Kennedy said: 


But all these problems pale when placed beside those which confront us around the 
world ... Each day we draw nearer the hour of maximum danger, as weapons spread 
and hostile forces grow stronger. I feel I must inform the Congress that our 
analyses over the last ten days make it clear that -- in each of the principal 

areas of crisis -- the tide of events has been running out and time has not been 

our friend.” 


According to Kennedy, then, the United States risked its very existence if it failed to respond strongly 
to an increasingly hostile chain of events. Most importantly, the United States needed to regain 
control of the Cold War: 

Our greatest challenge is still the world that lies beyond the Cold War -- but 

the first great obstacle is still our relations with the Soviet Union and 

Communist China. We must never be lulled into believing that either power has 

yielded its ambitions for world domination -- ambitions which they forcefully 

restated only a short time ago” 
With this statement, Kennedy directly questioned and criticized the Soviet Union’s motives. His 
solemn tone permeated his concluding remarks as well: 

Our problems are critical. The tide is unfavorable. The news will be worse 


before it is better. And while hoping and working for the best, we should 
prepare ourselves now for the worst.” 


Even the country’s best efforts might not be able to save it from inevitable disaster. 
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Summary 


As the above discussion shows, both categories of speeches contained important stylistic as well 


as substantive differences. Simplicity characterized both of Eisenhower’s speeches; he eschewed 
dramatic language, concentrating instead on straightforward exposition of his points. Vague, and 
sometimes even dull, language permeated both of his speeches; substantively, Eisenhower’s inaugural 
address gave little indication of his foreign-policy agenda, and his state of the union message made 
some concrete declarations, but it did not delineate a legislative program. Moderation in both tone 
and substance resulted in unexciting, mostly undramatic speeches. 

Kennedy’s speeches differed strikingly from Eisenhower’s. Stylistically, Kennedy’s speeches -- 
especially his inaugural address -- had a rhetorical flair that produced many memorable remarks. 
While Kennedy’s inaugural did contain many strong, even bold, statements on foreign policy, its fluid 
Style made it a renowned address. The declarations and language in his state of the union message, 
however, were much more foreboding. Foreshadowing his "Flexible Response” stance, Kennedy 
announced several increases in military expenditures. His general remarks about the Cold War 
suggested danger and possibly doom. While Kennedy’s speeches clearly were more scintillating than 


Eisenhower’s, then, they also were more ominous. 


Writing the Speeches 
Introduction 
The dramatic differences in Eisenhower’s and Kennedy’s early remarks about the Cold War raise 
many questions about their origins. Examining speech-writing processes helps to disentangle some of 
the variables that influenced those remarks. To analyze speech writing holistically, I initially examine 
each speech’s drafting process separately. Then I compare the drafting processes. As explained in 
the introduction, I use Neustadt’s five-fold audience for presidents as my criteria for evaluating 


speech writing. 


Drafting Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address 

Preliminary discussions about Eisenhower’s inaugural address began in early December 1952, 
immediately after Eisenhower fulfilled his campaign promise to go to Korea to seek an end to the 
Korean War.” On the return trip from Korea, en route to Hawaii, Eisenhower and a several of his 
incoming Cabinet and other officials spent three days aboard the U.S.S. Helena cruiser, discussing the 
war and other matters that their administration would soon face.” Those present included Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Pacific Commander-in- 
Chief, and speech writer Emmet John Hughes.” 

In the course of the meetings, Hughes read a first draft of the inaugural address to Cabinet 


officials aboard the cruiser. This draft contained the broad outlines of the actual speech and listed ten 


principles to govern the administration’s actions, including support of collective security, the United 


Nations, and diplomacy. Six of those principles appeared in the actual speech. Cabinet members 
approved the substance of the speech, especially the ten principles.” 

The first unofficial Cabinet discussion of Eisenhower’s inaugural address, then, took place during 
the Helena meetings. Eisenhower led the most extensive review of his address, however, during his 
much-publicized, pre-inaugural Cabinet meeting at the Commodore Hotel in New York, January 12- 
13. The meeting commenced at noon on January 12, and while his Cabinet members ate lunch, 


Eisenhower read his revised draft. When the members applauded, Eisenhower said, “I read it far 
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more for your blue pencils than I did for your applause."” 

Discussion of the speech later that afternoon drew comments on both substance and style. When 
the discussion began, Eisenhower first asked John Foster Dulles for his reactions. Among other 
things, the incoming Secretary of State recommended that Eisenhower speak of interdependence 
among free nations as a cultural and spiritual, as well as material, need, and that the President-elect 
refer to the United Nations when supporting development of regional areas.” Suggestions from 
other Cabinet members included using more personal identifications to appeal to U.S. citizens, 
making clear that trade between nations was a reciprocal process, and emphasizing the importance of 
individual effort in the struggle to support freedom everywhere. 

In discussing style, discussants concentrated on language as well as tone. Eisenhower declared 
that while he wanted the speech to be accessible to all citizens, he did not want the language to be too 
simple, noting that "merely because you are talking a thought that ought to go to 158 million you 
don’t have to deliberately struggle for a three-letter word."*' Yet, at the same time, he said, "I 
particularly tried to make the words that would sound good to the fellow digging the ditch in 
Kansas."* With respect to tone, incoming Ambassador to the United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge 
suggested that Eisenhower not say, "Men who as youths knew Moscow as the citadel of aged 


autocracy have lived to see it become the capital of world revolutions,"® for two reasons. First, 


saying people used to know Moscow as the "center of autocracy” implied that it no longer was. 


Second, calling Moscow the center of world revolution was inadvisable, because the word 


"revolution" also had positive connotations.“ Ultimately, the reference to Moscow was deleted. 
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Eisenhower’s review of his inaugural address with Cabinet members is significant for two 
reasons. First, in discussing the speech with Cabinet members, Eisenhower did more than get ideas 
for revisions. When he disagreed with his advisers, he explained why and placed his objections in the 
context of his goals for the administration. As Greenstein writes, "In responding to comments on 
speech rhetoric, he was also able to make certain that the group understood his policy objectives and 
the reasoning behind them."* 

Second, comments about the speech reflected concern for many of Eisenhower’s constituencies. 
Discussing the speech with his Cabinet allowed Eisenhower to take account of his executive officials’ 
reactions. Throughout the meeting, Eisenhower and others stressed the importance of appealing to 
the U.S. public. Lodge’s comments about Moscow demonstrated awareness of foreign reaction. 
Comments on trade also expressed concern for how other nations might react; one member suggested 
that the section on trade clearly illustrate reciprocity -- not the United States receiving more than it 


was giving -- noting that "you might save yourself a little trouble because people all over the world 


are going to be listening to this." And while the meeting did not directly address partisan or 


congressional concerns, Cabinet members discussed those constituencies with respect to other issues 
during the meeting. Consciousness of audience was evident throughout the day. 

After his January 12 Cabinet meeting, Eisenhower instructed Hughes to incorporate the 
suggestions made into the address. With help from other advisers, Hughes and Eisenhower continued 
to revise the speech almost until the day of its delivery.” In drafting his inaugural address, then, 
Eisenhower drew formally on Cabinet members’ comments during both the Helena meetings and the 


Commodore meeting. He also solicited information informally from advisers throughout the process. 
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A wide range of advice and information, including attention to several of the president’s 


constituencies, thus entered into the drafting process for Eisenhower’s inaugural address. 


Drafting Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 

Kennedy’s process for drafting his inaugural address differed considerably from Eisenhower’s. 
Sorensen, Special Counsel to the President and Kennedy’s principal speech writer, writes that 
Kennedy first mentioned the speech to him in November. Kennedy told Sorensen he wanted to 
present a short address, one that focused on foreign policy but was not negative or critical. "He 
wanted neither the customary Cold War rhetoric about the Communist menace nor any weasel words 
that Khruschev might misinterpret. And he wanted to set a tone for the era about to begin."™ 
Kennedy also chose to eliminate all references to domestic goals because he did not want to sound 
partisan in his first presidential address. To get ideas for his speech, Kennedy asked Sorensen to 
review all past presidents’ inaugural addresses. According to Sorensen, Kennedy started work on the 
speech in early January, but actual drafting began a week before inauguration.” 

In between his election and inauguration, Kennedy received advice about the speech from many 
sources, both solicited and unsolicited. Letters poured in from people who met Kennedy during the 
campaign, with points to include in the address and even draft speeches.” Acting on Kennedy’s 
instruction, Sorensen sent telegrams on December 23 to many political figures -- including Illinois 
Governor and former Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai E. Stevenson, incoming Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, incoming Treasury Secretary and Republican Douglas Dillon, incoming Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bowles, and Harvard economics professor John Kenneth Galbraith -- 


asking them for speech suggestions. He wrote, “We are particularly interested in specific themes and 
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in language to articulate those themes, whether it takes one page or ten pages."” 

Stevenson replied to Sorenson in a three-page letter on December 30. He restricted his 
suggestions to foreign affairs, an area in which he had much expertise: Following Kennedy’s 
nomination at the Democratic National Convention the previous summer, the presidential nominee had 


commissioned several task forces to report on pressing policy issues, and he had asked Stevenson to 


head the committee on foreign policy.” In his report, presented to Kennedy in November, 


Stevenson had discussed creating a new foreign economic policy, strengthening the Atlantic 
community, and negotiating with the Soviet Union, among other topics.” His letter concentrated on 
more abstract concepts, such as acknowledging the "grave dangers and difficulties which the West 
faces for the first time," asserting that the primary U.S. objective was peace, progress, and 
independence for all people and supporting the UN as a means toward this end, and, perhaps most 
importantly, "creat{ing] the impression of new, bold, imaginative, purposeful leadership; de- 
emphasiz[ing] the bi-polar struggle; and emphasiz[ing] the affirmative approaches to peace."™ 
Stevenson also summarized some recommendations from his earlier report, including unequivocal 
support of disarmament and halting the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Assorted letters such as Stevenson’s comprised much of the official advice Kennedy received 
about his inaugural address. Unlike Eisenhower, he held no pre-inaugural Cabinet meeting; the new 
president-elect detested formal meetings and held them only sporadically. While Kennedy valued 
speaking with his Cabinet members individually about their areas of specialty, he did not appear to 


find their views on other matters interesting. Sorensen writes that Kennedy convened the Cabinet 
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mainly for symbolic purposes, not for extensive policy debates. "No decisions of importance were 


made at Kennedy’s Cabinet meetings, and few subjects of importance, particularly in foreign affairs, 


were ever seriously discussed."* 

While drafts of Kennedy’s inaugural address are available, discerning who wrote or edited what 
is difficult. Both Sorensen and Kennedy evidently scrutinized the drafts, for crossed-out words and 
additions in both men’s handwritings fill each page.” Some concern for audience is evident from 
other sources: Columnist Walter Lippmann recommended, for example, that Kennedy use the word 
“adversary” instead of "enemy" when referring to the Soviet Union, as the new word indicated an 
intent to move beyond Cold War cliches. Kennedy followed this advice in his speech and throughout 
his presidency.” Other people made similar suggestions, and the president-elect heeded some.” 

Sorensen claims that while many people offered advice, “the principal architect of the inaugural 
address was John Fitzgerald Kennedy."” Others, however, contend or imply that Sorensen wrote 
the address, even though Kennedy directed it and had final say over its content.'” What is clear is 
that rather than consulting with a large group of advisers in drafting his speech, Kennedy chose to 
work closely with one person, Sorensen. 

Kennedy’s drafting process for his inaugural address thus was antithetical to Eisenhower’s. 
Unlike his predecessor, Kennedy rejected a formal speech-writing process; writing the speech took 
much less time under Kennedy, and it appeared mainly to involve Kennedy and Sorensen. Many 


other friends and advisers offered comments and suggestions, but these were never conveyed in an 
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official meeting about the speech. Furthermore, although Kennedy paid some attention to audience -- 
as demonstrated by his decision to eliminate discussion of domestic policy, and his replacement of 
"enemy" with "adversary" -- lack of documentation prevents analysis of how systematically he 
evaluated those concerns. What is apparent is that, aside from Sorensen, Kennedy’s advisers relied 


on informal channels of communication, often at the president’s behest, to communicate their views. 


Drafting Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message 
In his memoirs, Eisenhower described his first state of the union message as “one of my most 
important pronouncements of policy;" consequently, "in every possible way, I sought information, 
opinions, and advice on every subject that I thought might be appropriately included.""" He 
considered this speech particularly important because it would contain the philosophy of the first 
Republican administration in twenty years. 
Eisenhower began consulting with advisers about the speech in early December, during the 
meetings aboard the U.S.S. Helena.'” Topics included tax cuts, wage and price controls, and the 
Korean War.'” Speech writer C.D. Jackson took notes on people’s comments, and on December 
24, he and incoming economics adviser Gabriel Hauge sent a rough draft to Cabinet members. 
Jackson and Hauge attached letters to each draft requesting recommendations on tone, items to omit, 
and specific actions that Eisenhower could request from Congress and executive departments.'"* On 
December 30, Jackson received a note from Eisenhower reporting on comments about the message 
during the president-elect’s first meeting with Senate leaders. All of the Senate leaders agreed that 


Eisenhower should deliver the message in person, and each one also said he was willing to examine a 
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speech draft with one of Eisenhower’s representatives."* Before the new year began, then, 


Eisenhower had already authorized a fair amount of informal activity with respect to this speech. 


Formal discussion about the speech commenced during Eisenhower’s pre-inaugural Cabinet 
meeting on January 13. After general discussion of speech writer Hughes’s first draft, submitted to 
the Cabinet, Eisenhower directed members to send Hughes their suggestions after they had reviewed 
the draft more carefully."° A committee composed of Dulles, Hughes, incoming Mutual Security 
Director Harold Stassen, and incoming Attorney General Herbert Brownell was created to incorporate 
suggestions into a second draft.” The group met twice, on January 18 and January 21. 

Eisenhower notes that he became particularly concerned with his state of the union message after 
inauguration. He writes, "During the twelve days between my inauguration and the delivery of the 
talk I made it the principal subject of two Cabinet and one National Security Council meetings." 
Discussion at the January 23 Cabinet meeting was discouraging; Eisenhower declared that the speech 
lacked substance, and he wondered whether it even merited assembling a joint session of 
Congress.'” He urged members to submit more specific recommendations with respect to their 
own departments. 

Despite Eisenhower’s frustration with the speech, drafting continued. After the Cabinet meeting, 
Dulles met with Hughes and said he had cleared the section on Korea with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They had approved the critical sentence about how any settlement of the Korean war would affect 


many other areas, and they had made only technical changes in the announcement about the Seventh 
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Fi ‘° Dulles declared that if Eisenhower decided to delay the speech, the announcement about 


th >eventh Fleet would have to be made separately. 
According to Hughes, Dulles said, "This is the psychological moment, and if we wait, we’ll get 
into prolonged discussion and the whole thing will bog down."'"' Eisenhower and his advisers 
seemed to have anticipated international reaction: A secondary source writes, "The idea behind the 
Seventh Fleet was to give the Chinese Communists forebodings that Formosa might yet be used by 
the United States as a base of operations against them if they did not agree to a Korean truce."'” 
Adc :tionally, Hughes notes that Dulles said British Prime Minister Winston Churchill was aware of 
the upcoming announcement, because Dulles had told him about it when Churchill last visited the 
United States. Churchill apparently “admitted [the decision] sounded logical."'’ 
Attention to audience was evident in other areas as well. Eisenhower met with congressional 
leaders on January 27 to discuss the speech, though, for security reasons, he did not mention the 
decision about the Seventh Fleet.''* On January 29, Eisenhower held his first National Security 
Council meeting, which he says included discussion of the speech.''* Later that afternoon, Hughes 
and Eisenhower edited the text together. Hughes noted that Eisenhower substituted the phrase 
"aggressive communism" for "Stalinism" in one section, remarking: "Stalinism is too personal. It 
sounds the wrong note ... It’s always possible I’ll have to be meeting with him and negotiating 


matters some day."'"® The weekend before the speech, Eisenhower also approved Hughes’s 


suggestion to refer to the Soviet Union as “Soviet Russia" instead of “our potential enemy."'’” 
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By his second Cabinet meeting on January 30, then, Eisenhower had already taken account of 
most of his constituencies. He had discussed the speech at four meetings to hear his officials’ 


reactions, and Dulles had met with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to get their approval. The president had 


met with congressional leaders twice about the speech, and he also had revised the draft many times 


with Hughes. Those latter revisions demonstrated concern for foreign reaction, as evidenced by 
Eisenhower’s remark about Stalin. The decision to take advantage of the "psychological moment” 
with the Seventh Fleet also represented that concern, as did Dulles’s decision to inform Churchill in 
advance about the Seventh Fleet. And the meetings with congressional leaders and executive officials 
obviously signified attention to those constituencies. 

Concern for partisan reaction became evident during the January 30 meeting, at which 
Eisenhower devoted an entire hour to discussion of his upcoming speech.'"* The decision about the 
Seventh Fleet, for example, would please "Old Guard” Republicans, as would the elimination of price 
controls. When Vice President Nixon said, however, that he wished Eisenhower had criticized the 
Democrats more, Eisenhower replied that he wanted to focus on the future, not the past.'"? The 
president wanted to satisfy his partisans, but not at the expense of offending his larger constituency. 

The drafting of Eisenhower’s state of the union message thus paid attention to almost all of 
Eisenhower’s constituencies. The president himself met with executive officials and members of 
Congress, and his advisers additionally met with both domestic and foreign officials. The only 
audience that the president did not appear to discuss was the general U.S. public. Given 
Eisenhower’s immense popularity with the American people, he may have decided that anticipating 


congressional and international reactions was more important. 
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Drafting Kennedy’s State of the Union Message 
As with Kennedy’s inaugural address, material on the drafting of his first state of the union 
message is sparse. Few drafts exist in the Kennedy Library’s archives, and the process by which the 
president decided on the substance is even more elusive. Nevertheless, available documents and 
secondary research permit a sketching of the steps that led to Kennedy’s announcement of his 
administration’s program. 
Disliking formal meetings, Kennedy eschewed that forum in drafting his message to Congress. 
Instead, he appeared to rely primarily on task forces for substantive information. As discussed 
earlier, Kennedy had seven task forces created during the campaign to analyze and summarize various 
policy areas for him. After the election, he authorized the creation of nineteen more task forces, 
eleven in foreign policy and eight in domestic policy.'"” The task force on foreign policy, headed 
by Adlai Stevenson and created during the campaign, raised many of the issues Kennedy discussed in 
his message to Congress. Stevenson wrote, for example, "We must strengthen and mobilize the 


resources -- military, economic, and political -- that are the indispensable conditions for durable 


arrangements with the Communist powers."'*! While he supported pursuing diplomatic efforts with 


the Soviet Union, he cautioned, "We must prepare ourselves for what may well be a state of 
Permanent Negotiation."'* Stevenson also made numerous concrete recommendations, such as 
increasing U.S. air-lift capacity.’ 
Upon receiving Stevenson’s report, Kennedy read it immediately.'* He subsequently ordered 


the creation of four more task forces, and he continued to consult with Stevenson throughout the 
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transition period. While lack of evidence prohibits definitive conclusions, the similarities between 
Stevenson’s report and the actual speech suggest the former’s influence on the latter. 

Other advisers with whom Kennedy consulted included Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara. On January 23, Sorensen sent memos both to McNamara 
and Rusk asking them to submit “appropriate language for the State of the Union Message"'~ on a 
variety of subjects. For both advisers, the subjects listed were ones that received considerable 
attention in the final speech. Sorensen asked McNamara to draft material specifically on reapprising 
the Defense Department, accelerating the missile program, and increasing U.S. airlift capacity. He 
requested that Rusk provide appropriate language on U.S. relations with different countries and on 
how to improve national security through military, economic, and diplomatic tools. Two days before 
Kennedy gave his speech, he received a memo from McNamara recommending that five U.S. Polaris 
submarines become operational nine months sooner than planned. McNamara suggested that Kennedy 
refer to this issue in the speech if he agreed.'* 

Surprisingly, Kennedy did not seek advice on the speech from his National Security Council. 
NSC Adviser McGeorge Bundy recalls that Kennedy left the NSC out of the drafting process.’ In 
making his first official presentation on his foreign-policy program, then, Kennedy lacked input from 


one of the key advisory groups on national security in the executive office. 


How McNamara’s and Rusk’s suggestions were incorporated into the drafting process is unclear. 


One undated speech draft lists four people who presumably reviewed it: Kennedy, Sorensen, Harvard 


professor Kenneth Galbraith, and campaign researcher/writer and later Sorensen associate Myer 
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Feldman.'* "ist Draft" is scribbled on this version, which contains the foreboding statements 
g 


discussed earlier ("I speak today in an hour of national peril ...") and the section on foreign policy in 


similar language. A second draft, dated January 29, 1961, contains mostly stylistic and grammatical 
changes.'” The process by which Kennedy and Sorensen arrived at these two, extensively 
developed speech drafts thus remains unknown, though Sorensen says drafting began during 
Kennedy’s first week in office.” 

What is clear is that Kennedy himself was responsible for much of the foreboding rhetoric in his 
speech. Sorensen writes, “As each successive draft was reviewd, he sought to make more somber his 
warning to the country of the perils that lay ahead."""' Originally, according to Sorensen, 

Kennedy’s section on foreign affairs just said, "Our problems are critical. The tide is unfavorable ... 
And while hoping and working for the best, we should prepare ourselves now for the worst." Two 
days before the speech, however, Kennedy apparently decided these remarks were insufficient. He 
then added the paragraph that included the ominous statement, "Each day we draw neareer the hour 
of maximum danger."'”? 

Michael R. Beschloss argues that Kennedy’s provocative Cold-War rhetoric in this speech was 
intended to respond to what the new president perceived as a challenge from Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev. On January 6, Khrushchev gave a private speech to Soviet ideologists and 
propagandists, in which he announced that capitalism was in decline around the world, and the Soviet 
Union could further socialism by supporting colonies seeking to cast off their imperialist rulers.'”° 


When Kennedy read a condensed version of Khrushchev’s "Wars of Liberation" speech -- released by 
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the Kremlin two days before his inauguration -- he was furious. The Soviet leader’s other 
conciliatory gestures, including a congratulatory note on inauguration day and the release of two U.S. 
pilots, paled in comparison to this speech. Beschloss writes, "In Kennedy’s mind, Khrushchev’s 


speech had dwarfed all the Chairman’s other post-election words and actions."'"™ 


Concern about his domestic audience also may help to explain Kennedy’s foreboding tone. 


According to Beschloss: 

Kennedy wished to vindicate his campaign charges that Eisenhower had 

been too complacent about the Soviet danger. With his slender victory 

margin, he needed to build national support that would help him to push 

his defense, foreign policy, and other programs through Congress. He 

knew Americans were more likely to rally to him in an atmosphere of 

mounting world crisis.'** 
Kennedy had won election with less than fifty percent of the popular vote; furthermore, public 
confidence in his foreign-policy skills was shaky. In depicting a world on the verge of doom, then, 
Kennedy may partly have been trying to increase his domestic political support. Yet he did not even 
ask his national security staff for advice on this important issue. How the Soviets would respond to 
his portrayal did not seem to concern him either. As Beschloss writes, "There is little evidence that 
Kennedy devoted much thought to the effect of this speech on the Soviets, aside from responding in 
kind to Khrushchev’s Wars of Liberation speech."'* 

The lack of material available on the drafting on Kennedy’s first message to Congress is 

revealing in itself. Certainly Kennedy and his associates spent more time on the speech than the 
documents suggest; handwritten drafts, informal meetings, and general discussions all probably were 


components of the drafting process. Nevertheless, the lack of any record demonstrating systematic 


analysis of speech drafts raises questions about the process. Concerns about how different audiences 
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might react to the speech are not apparent. Stevenson’s report and the Rusk and McNamara memos 


focused on explicating the president’s program, but they did not discuss how citizens and foreign 


officials would respond. Beschloss suggests that Kennedy was concerned about his domestic 
audience, but he lacks documentary evidence to support this claim. The available evidence indicates 


that the drafting of Kennedy’s state of the union message did not address concerns about audience. 


The Drafting Processes Compared 

Comparing Eisenhower’s and Kennedy’s speech-writing processes reveals several striking 
differences. First, preparation for Eisenhower’s speeches began far in advance of their actual 
presentations; Eisenhower’s speech writers prepared at least one rough draft of each speech before 
Christmas. Drafting of Kennedy’s speeches did not get underway until a week before the respective 
delivery dates. Second, Eisenhower’s drafting processes took advantage of a wide range of advice, 
through formal meetings and informal discussions, and from policy makers as well as speech writers. 
Kennedy received information informally, completely ignoring certain advisory groups, such as the 
NSC, and he appeared to work mainly with speech writer Sorensen in drafting his speeches. Third, 
Eisenhower and his advisers frequently raised concerns about how different audiences would react to 
the speeches. Kennedy and Sorensen, in contrast, only sporadically considered the effects of their 
dramatic and provocative rhetoric. In summary, Eisenhower’s drafting processes seemed to take 
account of both substance and style, whereas Kennedy’s seemed to concentrate more on rhetorical 


flair than on the implications of the actual statements. 


Responses to the Speeches 
Introduction 
Examining how the two presidents decided on their respective speeches leads to the question of 


how the speeches actually were received. The continuing classification of many Soviet documents 


still prevents detailed analysis of Soviet leaders’ reactions to Eisenhower’s and Kennedy’s early 
rhetoric. Analyzing those reactions is not, in any case, the purpose of this paper, which focuses on 
the speech-writing process. But studying how presidents drafted early communications assumes that 
those communications were significant, and a brief look at some of their effects may help to justify 
that assumption. U.S. news sources and Soviet news sources in translation, as well as recent 
scholarly literature on the Cold War provide useful material about partisan, congressional, and 


international reactions. 


Responses to Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address 

Widespread acclaim followed Eisenhower’s inaugural address in the United States. A New York 
Times editorial described the address as "a sober facing up to the facts of a grim world 
situation.""*’ Agreeing with Eisenhower that the world was waging a battle between good and evil, 
the Times said, "It is a time that tests men’s faith, and it is therefore appropriate that this inaugural 
address should have been devoted to a rededication of our efforts and our loyalties to the cause of 
human freedom."'* Representatives from both parties in Congress also praised Eisenhower's 
speech. Although many members noted that the president said almost nothing about domestic politics 
in his speech, Eisenhower supporters claimed those issues would appear in his state of the union 
message. '” 

Newspapers around the world generally paid tribute to Eisenhower’s speech as well, especially 
those in European countries that agreed with Eisenhower’s remarks about collective security. Many 
international papers said Eisenhower’s rhetoric seemed strikingly similar to that of the previous 


Democratic administration.“ While Soviet newspapers, however, also reported on Eisenhower's 
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inauguration, they did not evaluate it.'*’ A State Department intelligence report summarizing 
foreign-press reactions to Eisenhower’s address noted that "in Russia there has been no direct 
comment on the inaugural address of President Eisenhower from either the press or radio of Moscow, 
although it has taken note of the inaugural ceremony. There was no editorial reaction to the 


speech."'* 


Responses to Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 
Kennedy’s inaugural address elicited acclamation, even adu' ‘ion, from both domestic and 

foreign sources as well. Both parties in Congress praised the s: ch, calling it "inspiring" and "a 
very compact message of hope.""” A New York Times reporter described Kennedy’s speech as 
"both firm and conciliatory in its approach to the Soviet-led Communist bloc."'* A Times news 
analyst also praised the speech, declaring: 

Though [the speech] was concrete enough in its language to be called 

‘inspiring’ by many who heard it, it contained nothing to antagonize liberals 

or conservatives or to stoke the fires of political controversy at home. And 

though it seemed to offer the maximum reassurance to friends and potential 


friends abroad, it left no obvious opening to foreign critics and adversaries 
to embroil the new Administration in the wrangles of the past.'*° 


In the international arena, British leaders admired the speech for its “style and flair." 
Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba, capitalizing on Kennedy’s request that nations “begin anew" with the 


United States, said his government would do so. He emphasized, however, that the United States 


bore responsibility for improving U.S.-Cuban relations.'*” Soviet newspapers Pravda and Izvestia 
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published the full text of Kennedy’s address, though without comment.'* The Soviet news agency 


Tass, however, seemed cautiously hopeful in its reporting on the new U.S. administration.'” 


Responses to Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message 

While reactions to the two inaugural addresses, then, generally seemed positive, responses to the 
state of the union messages were mixed. Congress received Eisenhower’s speech with thunderous 
applause, greeting him with a prolonged ovation as he entered the chamber and applauding fifty-seven 
more times throughout the speech.'® Democrats and Republicans alike praised his decision to end 
the Seventh Fleet’s responsibility to blockade Formosa, although Democrats expressed more concern 
about what the Nationalists might decide to do. When Eisenhower denounced international 
agreements made at secret meetings, Republicans cried that there would be "no more Yaltas, no more 
Teherans, and no more Potsdams," and many Democrats appeared to join the cheer.'* 

Other responses to Eisenhower’s speech varied. Senate and House members, Cabinet members, 
other Administration leaders, and foreign diplomats attended the speech, but no Soviet-bloc 
representatives were present. British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden communicated with State 
Department officials the same day, apparently arguing that the order to the Seventh Fleet would 
greatly increase the chance of a general war.'** Newspapers had reported the previous week that 
Eisenhower would make this announcement, and since then, British diplomatic officials had expressed 
concern about the direction of U.S. foreign policy. A State Department intelligence report noted, 


however, that many papers in Western Europe also said “the action was taken in fulfillment of past 
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campaign pledges,"'® thus lessening its shock value. Furthermore, Eisenhower’s speechwriter, 
Hughes, wrote that "much of [the anguished European reaction] must be discounted as generated by 
exigencies of domestic politics."'™ 

Responses from the Soviet bloc were more openly critical. An international review in Pravda 
described Eisenhower’s announcement about the Seventh Fleet as "a policy of widening aggression, 
carried out by the ruling hierarchy of the United States -- a policy which is contrary to the 
fundamental vital interests of all mankind."*** And a Polish commentator declared that “world 
public opinion has unanimously interpreted the meaning of the hypocritical term ‘deneutralization’ as 


a policy of spreading war in the Far East."'* 


Responses to Kennedy’s State of the Union Message 
Kennedy’s state of the union message seemed to provoke a more uniformly negative response, in 
the United States as well as in the Soviet Union. As the president entered the House chamber, he 


received a fifty-eight-second standing ovation. He received applause thirty-seven times during his 


speech, but The New York Times reported that Democrats did most of the cheering.'*’ One 


reporter noted that Republican reaction differed markedly from that of the Democrats during 


Eisenhower’s presidency: 


In those days Democrats contested with Republicans in roaring approval for 
Mr. Eisenhower when he came to the Capitol. The Democratic leadership 
invariably announced that it would be ‘prudent,’ ‘responsible,’ and 
‘constructive’ in handling his program.'* 
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The new president’s speech may have shocked leaders because it set a completely different tone 


from Eisenhower’s final state of the union message, given just eighteen days earlier. The Times 
described the new president’s portrayal of U.S. problems as “much more ominous and urgent" 
than Eisenhower’s. Most significantly, Eisenhower had declared that the nation maintained sufficient 
military forces to deter or defeat any attack. Kennedy, however, demanded a full reappraisal of 
military strategy and claimed that the United States needed to bolster its military forces to maintain 
adequate safeguards against attack. Beschloss writes: 

Americans who had read Eisenhower’s reassuring final message to Congress 

eighteen days before must have thought they were now living in another 

country and worid. For a decade, no President had spoken in such 

apocalyptic terms.'® 

According to Beschloss, not only did Kennedy’s speech surprise his domestic audience, it also 
angered Soviet leaders.’ Kennedy, Beschloss says, was concerned primarily with responding to 
Khrushchev’s January 6 "Wars of Liberation" speech. But Khrushchev apparently gave that speech to 
appease Chinese communists and Soviet hard-liners. In a closed session of eighty-one Communist 
delegations in Moscow the previous November, Khrushchev had been forced to rebut Chinese charges 
that he was compromising Communist principles in seeking negotiations with the West. Although the 
meeting had ended well, Khrushchev recognized the fragility of his position as leader of the 
Communist world. Consequently, his remarks on liberating colonial countries were intended to 
reaffirm that position. 
Khrushchev had not intended to challenge the president-elect; he may even have thought his 


speech would reassure, as it rejected the option of world war. To hear Kennedy then talk of 


increasing U.S. military forces and preparing for the “hour of maximum danger” must have been an 
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unpleasant surprise. As Beschloss infers, "Khruschev almost surely thought Kennedy’s State of the 
Union address a deliberate slap in the face."'® 
Soviet news reports took offense at Kennedy’s remarks as well. A February 5 commentary in 
Pravda asserted: 
The message does not reveal what specific steps the U.S. administration 
intends to undertake in the interests of peace. This is mentioned 

vaguely, as if in passing. The paragraphs on military preparations, on 
the other hand, are formulated with utmost precision ... This is bound 
to put the peace-lovings people on guard.'© 
A declaration to increase military weapons without any parallei statements on furthering negotiations 
apparently made this commentator suspicious. He also said, "The message itself generates doubts, 
and the American government alone can dispel them, not with words, but with specific actions in the 
interest of peace."'* Other news agencies reached similar conclusions: Beschloss writes that after 


Kennedy spoke before Congress, “Izvestia dropped its politeness toward Kennedy. It complained that 


the address evoked ‘irksome echoes of the Cold War’."'© 


Summary 
The above discussion shows that audiences met both inaugural addresses with praise and 
recognition that a new administration had entered office. Once the ceremonial functions ended, 
however, scrutiny of the presidents’ statements began. Eisenhower’s announcement about the Seventh 
Fleet in his message to Congress seemed to provoke a flurry of startled reactions abroad. According 
to the State Department, however, foreign leaders in the West had expected the announcement, based 
on campaign statements. And discussions in the drafting process reveal that Eisenhower had intended 


to shock the Chinese communists, and presumably the Soviets as well. Kennedy’s message, in 
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contrast, caused a commotion that did not appear to be anticipated. The foreboding remarks in 


Kennedy’s speech shocked his domestic audience and also seemed to infuriate Soviet leaders. 


Conclusion 

Returning to Neustadt’s five-fold constituency reveals many differences between Eisenhower’s 
and Kennedy’s speech-writing processes. Eisenhower discussed both speeches at full Cabinet 
meetings and an NSC meeting, thereby clearly bringing executive officials’ concerns into each 
process. Notes from those meetings record attention to possible partisan and congressional reactions, 
as well as consideration of the general public. Finally, speech writing under Eisenhower included 
concern about how foreign leaders would respond. The process thus appeared to take account of each 
of the president’s five constituencies. 

Lack of thorough documentation on Kennedy’s speech-writing process leaves many questions 
unanswered. The president requested suggestions from many people, but he sought repeated advice 
only from a few, such as Stevenson, Rusk, and McNamara. Kennedy and his chief speech writer 
Sorensen apparently bore responsibility for the actual writing. The available memos and drafting 
material indicate some concern for the president’s five constituencies. Yet the president never 
appeared to discuss those concerns or the speech holistically with a wide range of advisers. This 
seems especially true with his state of the union message, for which little drafting information exists. 
What is available, though, suggests that while Kennedy may have been concerned about appearing 
tough to his domestic audience, he did not really consider how Soviet leaders would respond.’ 

The actual effect of these speeches on the various audiences indicates their importance in the 
Cold War. Both inaugural addresses appeared to fulfill their ceremonial function without provoking 


unexpected reactions from any side. While Eisenhower’s state of the union message apparently 
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startled U.S. allies and the Soviets, the shock seemed intentional, as deliberations before the speech 


revealed expectation of such reactions. Kennedy’s state of the union message, however, appeared to 
shock his domestic as well as his foreign constituency, and this effect did not seem intentional. The 
president’s narrow speech-writing process precluded thorough analysis of audience reactions. 

Given these responses, comparing the two speech-writing processes suggests some tentative 
hypotheses. First, the formal meetings Eisenhower held served to raise a number of concerns, 
primarily about tone but also sometimes substance. Even if the president did not take all of the 
advice, bringing his executive officials together in such a forum enabled him to convey that the 
policies discussed were administration policies, not merely his own. Although Kennedy disliked 
formal meetings, bringing even a few advisers together in such a group might have raised more 
comprehensive questions about how different audiences would respond. 

Second, in acquiring advice, Eisenhower brought together his speech writers and policy makers, 
and those interactions appeared to facilitate the speech-writing process. Kennedy’s narrower approach 
of working primarily with Sorensen precluded such give and take, resulting in overly dramatic 
rhetoric that confounded, perhaps even angered, listeners. Finally, Eisenhower’s lengthy drafting 
process for both speeches allowed plenty of time for discussion and feedback on more than one draft. 
Kennedy, in contrast, by beginning to draft each speech much closer to its due date, decreased time 
for debate and review. Based on these two cases, then, the process by which information is acquired, 
the types of advisers involved, and the amount of time available all seem to be critical variables in 


determining the quality of a speech-writing process. 
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Introduction 

In the story that I have to tell, Plato theorizes the limitations 
of reason in such a way as to set the stage for the emergence of the 
monotheistic God who is conceived as being wholly other than man-- 
totally dissimilar from the categories and vocabularies that we invoke 
to describe him. Moses Maimonides--the Twelfth Century Jewish legalist 
and philosopher--in his book, The Guide of the Perplexed, re-embeds the 
monotheistic God in a Platonic philosophical context, thereby exposing 
its conceptual and referential vacuousness. Thomas Hobbes in the 
Seventeenth Century appropriates Maimonides’ theorizing of the 
monotheistic God for purposes of affirming a completely secular, this- 
worldly universe, in which the pursuit of "felicity" and "commodious 
living," descriptively and normatively speaking, predominate. 

Positing Maimonides as an important formative influence on 
Hobbes’s argument in Leviathan is not historically fanciful. There were 


two Latin translations of Maimonides’, The Guide of the Perplexed, 


extant during Hobbes’s time. The first was an old Thirteenth Century 


translation called Dux Neutrorum SGU Dux Dubiorum printed in Paris in 


1520. The second by Johannes Buxtorf II called Doctor Perplexorum was 


printed in Basel in 1629. It appeared when Hobbes was in his forties-- 
which were the crucial years of his "Continental education" that both 
motivated and empowered him to pursue his intellectual projects. The 


publication of Doctor Perplexorum was a publication and scholarly event 


of the first order which might well have caught Hobbes’s attention, 


since he was immersed in Continental study during the years 1634-37. 
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In the course of the paper I argue that the most coherent reading 
of modern liberalism which derives from Hobbes is one that sees it as 
grounded in skepticism. Skepticism, in turn, is a reflexively 
unsustainable philosophical position that refutes itself as "statement" 
but remains salvageable as "enactment" through collective political 
participation. Liberalism thus construed sets the stage for its own 
transcendence and transformation into democratic political 
participation. 

Skepticism, in my reading, has at least two "runs" in Western 
intellectual history: First as monotheism, and then, more explicitly 
and self-consciously, as skepticism. In both versions, it is not able 
to fully overcome dilemmas of self-referentialism. In order to emerge 
as properly consistent, skeptical doctrine must encompass a reflexive 
turn whereby skeptical critical canons are turned against the tenets of 
skepticism themselves--forcing them into a movement of recoil and 
thereby inhibiting their adequate formulation. Analogously, the utter 
conceptual removal of the monotheistic God rendering Him totally unlike 
anything human requires some kind of subject concerning whom the 
continual divestiture of predicates can take place. Skepticism is a 
doctrine of radical critique that both presupposes and denies a stable 
subject: the tenets of skepticism. Monotheism is also a doctrine of 
radical critique that simultaneously presupposes and denies a stable 
subject: namely, (the monotheistic) God. 

Conceiving the relationship between monotheism and skepticism in 


this way opens new vistas in interpreting the Western intellectual 


tradition and the relationship between modernity and postmodernity. The 
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traditional Western intellectual story needs to be revised. Western 
intellectual history does not consist in a dramatic reversal--the 
supplanting of a religious sensibility and outlook by secular self- 
understandings and modes of being in the world. The movement of Western 
thought seems to be from more inchoate and less self-conscious forms of 
skepticism to more fully explicit and articulated versions of 
skepticism. If modernity is to be theoretically and sociologically 
identified with the emergence of skepticism into full prominence, I 
believe that postmodernity can be most persuasively envisioned as the 
emergence of the limitations and dilemmas surrounding skepticism into an 
augmented self-consciousness--so that the unexitable square one that the 
early strokings of Western self-consciousness in Plato alerted us to can 
now be seen as constituting our common habitation. 

The upshot of the story I have to tell is that "modernity" has 
been with us from the start of Western intellectual history. An 


awareness of skepticism and its limits and dilemmas is present in 


Western thought at least from the time of Plato onward--and is integral 


to the reception of Greek ideas in both the medieval and post-medieval 
periods. In an important sense, all of Western thought consists in one 
vast continuing stationary moment--what I am calling a non-exitable 
square one--characterized by preoccupation with skepticism and the 
dilemmas that it engenders. One of the most cogent readings of 
postmodernism is that it highlights the incomplete and uncompleteable 
character of what precedes it in Western thought--and therefore 
constitutes modernity’s most elevated moment of reflectiveness and self- 


consciousness. Beneath the surface gloryings in the fragmentary and the 
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transitory of postmodernism lies an appreciation of the unity of Western 
thought that perhaps goes deeper than earlier modernist perceptions of 
it. 
2. Negative Theology and its Implications 

What is the monotheistic conception of God? What are the tenets 
of negative theology? Here are two capsule summaries from Maimonides’ 
Guide and Hobbes’s Leviathan: 

The meaning of the qualificative attributions ascribed to 
Him and the meaning of the attributions known to us have nothing 
in common in any respect or in any mode; these attributions have 
in common only the name and nothing else. 

The term "existent" is predicated of Him, may He be exalted, 
and of everything that is other than He, in a purely equivocal 
sense. Similarly the terms "knowledge," “power," "will," and 
"life," as applied to Him, may He be exalted, and to all those 
possessing knowledge, power, will, and life, are purely equivocal, 
so that their meaning when they are predicated of Him is in no way 
like their meaning in other applications. 

Accordingly, in view of the fact that the relation between 
us and Him, may He be exalted, is considered as nonexistent--I 
mean the relation between Him and that which is other than He--it 
follows necessarily that likeness between Him and us should also 


be considered nonexistent. 


(Guide: 1:56:131-130)! 


For the nature of God is incomprehensible; that is to say, 


we understand nothing of what he is, but only that he is; and 
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therefore the attributes we give him, are not to tell one another, 

what he is, nor to signify our opinion of his nature, but our 

desire to honor him with such names as we conceive most honourable 

amongst ourselves. (Leviathan, Chapter 34) 

There are both an Aristotelian and a Platonic background to 
negative theology. Aristotle in the Topics had advanced the view that 
all heterotypical predication was equivocal predication. No term can be 
universally predicated of things that belong to two different 
categories. Monotheistic theologians extend this point to encompass the 
conceptual relationship between God and man. Plato argues for the 
unknowability of the One and the Good. In the fifth book of the 
Republic he says that "that which is wholly a being is wholly knowable, 
while that which is in no way a being is in every way unknowable” 
(Sommers, 1966). Plato’s Parmenides which makes the case for the 
unintelligibility and consequent unknowability of the One also 
constitutes an important precursor text to negative theology, and I will 
discuss it shortly. 

How logically defensible are the tenets of negative theology? Can 
their very logical vulnerabilities be construed as making disguised 


statements about the limits of human rationality? What are the 


filiations between monotheism and skepticism? I will begin by analyzing 


Maimonidean arguments and texts, and will incorporate into the discus- 
sion comparisons with Hobbes to show how Maimonidean affinities between 
monotheism and skepticism get duplicated and accentuated in Hobbes. 

In denying the possibility of extrapolation from our human 


vocabularies to descriptions of God, Maimonides says the following: 
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"Now everything that can be ascribed to God, may he be exalted, differs 
in every respect from our attributes, so that no definition can 


comprehend the one thing and the other."? 


Yet, according to Maimonides, 
we can state definitely that these attributes do not apply to him. Here 
the problem of consistency emerges in all of its sharpness. If this 
statement is true (that God is denied all humanly characterizable 
attributes) then it is false (that we can know nothing about God). 
Maimonides’ articulation of monotheism is a doctrine whose formulation 
implies its own falsity. 

"Self-referentialism" emerges as an issue only if the law of 
excluded middle is presumed to hold. Under its constraints, our 
alternatives are restricted to A and not-A. We cannot reject attributes 
in relation to God and affirm them in some sense so that we have a valid 
subject, God, concerning whom the disavowal of attributes can take 
place. However, if we adhere to a generalized agnosticism--claiming 
that we have only "incomplete knowledge of objective reality," so that 
all possibilities remain open--then perhaps a multivalued logic such as 


intuitionism (itself intuitionistically interpreted) that maps the 


suspension of the law of excluded middle encodes reality more faithfully 


than the classic Aristotelian logic does. In this case, our 
alternatives are increased beyond A and not-A--not-attributes in the 
case of the predicates of negative theology and attributes in some 
sense, on some level, with regard to the subject of negative theology so 
that the parings down and shavings off have a subject to latch on to. 
Even though adherence to a multivaled logic violates Maimonides’ 


own strictures concerning the implacableness of (Aristotelian) logical 
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necessity--"the impossible has a stable nature, one whose stability is 
constant and is not made by a maker [--] it is impossible to change it 
in any way. Hence the power over the maker of the impossible is not 
attributed to the deity" (Guide: I11:15:459)--the negative theological 
arguments that Maimonides makes insinuate a metatheory that is at odds 
with the one he officially endorses. This would not be the first time 
in the history of philosophy where the official theory espoused by a 
philosopher is in conflict with the metatheoretical conceptions he or 
she supports. One of the most instructive examples occurs in Hume’s 
Treatise where his theory of personal identity is in sharp tension with 
the tenets of empiricism he has previously mentioned. Hume’s case is 
remarkable on two counts: First, the suppressed tension comes to the 
surface and is acknowledged in the Appendix to the Treatise; and second, 
the most cogent strategy of resolution of the incoherence in Hume’s 
argument seems to me remarkably isomorphic--if not directly continuous- - 
with the most persuasive approach to take with regard to Maimonides’ 
argument. 

To illustrate: Hume in his theorizing of personal identity ends 
up with a self-referentialist dilemma that he is not able to overcome. 


If the self is a bundle of perceptions, and all our distinct perceptions 


are "distinct existences," and the mind never perceives any real 


connexion among "distinct existences" (David Hume, A Treatise of Human 
Nature, 2d ed., ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge and rev. P. H. Nidditch [Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1978], 636), then what is the status of the 

self that pronounces this judgment about the utter severability of the 


components of the self? Hume’s theory of personal identity self- 
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referentially collapses because it is not able to account for itself. A 
theoretical vantage point that notices that the self consists of nothing 
more than a bundle of perceptions has to itself consist of more than a 
bundle of perceptions. In the Appendix to the Treatise, Hume confesses 
that he is unable to fill in the gap in his argument. This gap can be 
overcome by attributing to Hume a generalized agnostic version of 
skepticism that leaves the door open for the possibility that a 
multivaled logic that maps the suspension of the law of excluded middle 
more accurately encodes reality than the traditional Aristotelian logic 
does. In that case our alternatives are increased beyond A and not-A 
and Hume could affirm that the self both does and does not consist in a 
bundle of perceptions. It does for all purposes except the occasion of 
theorizing this very position itself. 

Maimonides also attacks the imputation of "existence" to God: 
"Similarly, as I shall make clear, the term ‘existence’ can only be 
applied equivocally to his existence and to that of things other than 
him."> In order for God to exist, he (logically) must not exist. One 
of the conundrums to which attributing reality to his existence gives 
rise is his passing over "from potentiality to actuality," which 
suggests that there is something anterior to God that enabled him to 
pass over from potentiality to actuality. As soon as one begins to 
attribute reality to the notion of God as creator, one ends up with an 


infinite regress. The infinite regress is resolved by purging the 


concept of God of both meaning and reference. The notion of God, we 


might say, becomes a paradigm of the lack of conceptual self-sufficiency 


of all of our concepts, which can be seen as being merely rhetorically 
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manipulable but drained of unequivocal meaning and certain reference. 
"God," as it were, becomes the norm of our ontologically unmoored- 
detached-vocabularies. 

Maimonides’ project thus involves the leveling of philosophical 
and theological discourse to the same metaphysical plane--illustrating 
that "God" does not represent an intrusive, nonrationalizable presence 
that prevents assimilation of religious talk to philosophical talk and 
vice versa. Maimonides’ project of regarding Judaism and philosophy as 
forming a seamless web of inquiry is also suggestive of the fact that 
for Maimonides the criteria by which they can be fitted together will 
emerge in relation to a life devoted to their merging. A presupposition 
behind Maimonides’ intellectual project would seem to be a skeptical 
denial of the objective rightness of criteria of judgment, ethical or 
epistemological, that were not strictly immanentist or retrospective in 
character. 

As we have seen, Maimonides’ critique of the popular concept of 
God which ascribes attributes to him cannot be formulated consistently. 


Maimonides says that none of the traditional theological terms applies 


literally to God--God does not see, hear or even exist in the way 


traditional religions understanding projects--yet he wants all of his 
negative criticisms to apply to God: The subject of all of his 
negative, paring-down work is the traditional (mono)theistic God. In 
order for Maimonides’ critical apparatus to have a viable target, he 
needs precisely to maintain in some form, to some extent, whatever it is 


that that apparatus shoots down. 
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The problem of consistency would not arise in relation to a 
philosophical attack against unicorns (comparable to Maimonides’ attack 
upon the popular conception of God) because Maimonides would concede 
that unicorns are stipulated by the literary imagination. The issue of 
consistency arises, however, with regard to monotheistic theology 
because Maimonides does not want to say that God is merely stipulated as 
a philosophical or literary fiction. He is more than a projection. 

How does Maimonides analyze the emergence, and significance, of 
the monotheistic principle (God's absolute otherness)? He traces it to 
the patriarch Abraham, who is depicted in Maimonides’ intellectual- 
biographical sketch of him in his "Laws Concerning Idolatry and the 
Ordinances of the Heathens" as a proto-Aristotelian philosophical 
inquirer in search of an indubitable first cause: 

But the Creator of the Universe was known to none, and 
recognised by none, save a few solitary individuals, 
such as Enosh, Methuselah, Noah, Shem and Eber. The 
world moved on in this fashion, till that Pillar of 
the World, the Patriarch Abraham, was born. After he 
was weaned, while still an infant, his mind began to 
reflect. By day and by night he was thinking and 
wondering: "How is it possible that this (celestial) 
sphere should continuously be guiding the world and 
have no one to guide it and cause it to turn round; 


for it cannot be that it turns round of itself." He 


had no teacher, no one to instruct him in aught. He 


was submerged, in Ur of the Chaldees, among silly 
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idolaters. His father and mother and the entire 
population worshipped idols, and he worshipped with 
them. But his mind was busily working and reflecting 
till he had attained the way of truth, apprehended the 
correct line of thought and knew that there is One 
God, that He guides the celestial Sphere and created 
everything, and that among all that exist, there is no 
god beside Him. He realised that the whole world was 
in error, and that what had occasioned their error was 
that they worshipped the stars and the images, so that 
the truth perished from their minds. Abraham was 
forty years old when he recognised his Creator. 

Having attained this knowledge, he began to refute the 
inhabitants of Ur of the Chaldees, arguing with them 
and saying to them, "The course you are following is 
not the way of truth." He broke the images and 
commenced to instruct the people that it was not right 
to serve any one but the God of the Universe, to Whom 
alone it was proper to bow down, offer up sacrifices 
and make libations, so that all human creatures might, 
in the future, know Him; and that it was proper to 
destroy and shatter all the images, so that the people 
might not err like these who thought that there was no 


god but these images. When he had prevailed over them 


with his arguments, the king (of the country) sought 


to slay him. He was miraculously saved, and emigrated 
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to Haran. He then began to proclaim to the whole 
world with great power and to instruct the people that 
the entire Universe had but one Creator and that Him 
it was right to worship. He went from city to city 
and from kingdom to kingdom, calling and gathering 
together the inhabitants till he arrived in the land 
of Canaan. There too, he proclaimed his message, as 
it is said "And he called there on the name of the 
Lord, God of the Universe" (Gen. 21:33). When the 
people flocked to him and questioned him regarding his 
assertions, he would instruct each one according to 
his capacity till he had brought him to the way of 
truth, and thus thousands and tens of thousands joined 
him. These were the persons referred to in the 
phrase, "men in the house of Abraham. .. ." 

The essential principle in the precepts 
concerning idolatry is that we are not to worship 
anything created--neither angel, sphere, star, none of 
the four elements, nor whatever has been formed from 
them.‘ 

What motivates Maimonides’ formulation of the monotheistic 


principle--God’s absolute otherness--is a desire to bring the 


philosophical/scientific quest to a halt. As long as the stuff to which 


the explanans makes reference is in any way continuous with the material 
to which the explanandum refers, the search for reasons and for causes 


can proceed indefinitely without any letup in the search for a more 
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primary explanation. The only way that the philosophical/scientific 
quest can be brought to a satisfactory arrest, and philosophical repose 
achieved, is by postulating (arriving at) an explanans which invokes an 
entity that is totally unassimilable to human conceptual schemata. For 
Maimonides, the origin of the monotheistic God who is depicted as being 
wholly other from man arises out of the need to achieve release from 
philosophical anxiety by postulating an entity as first cause that 
embodies absolute difference. 

Josef Stern has pointed out that my construal of Maimonides 
renders him vulnerable to David Hume’s criticism in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion that, since we have no conceptual or 
empirical grip on the concept of God, Maimonides has explained nothing 
by his invocation of him. Given my generalized-agnostic reading of 
Maimonides’ negative theology, I would defend him at this point by 
saying that Hume’s critique highlights how we need to scale down our 
expectations of what explanations in all spheres can achieve. Since our 


theoretical formulations cannot neutrally attest to their intersection 


with a reality outside themselves and the implicit circularity of all 


our arguments follows, there is at most only a difference in degree--but 
not one of kind--between our theological formulations and our scientific 
ones. In both cases, the returns are not yet in--and we have only 
interim reports and interim hypotheses and speculations that at best 
only tenuously hook up with a not fully known reality. As long as 
scientific and theological communities, as well as other bodies of 
inquirers and speculators, continue to provide us with interim and 


evolving notions of reality (which my generalized agnosticism is able to 
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uphold), we have a notion of an "outside" (our theoretical formulations) 
that is stable enough to make sense of the enterprise of explanation. 

One might say that the understanding that Abraham advances in 
opposition to the animistic outlook of the rest of the world is the 
centrality of dialectical tension itself for a proper construal of man's 
situation in the world. The rest of the world are monistic reduc- 
tionists, inveterate naturalizers of the phenomena within and around 
them. They want all aspects of their existence to have a qualitative 
sameness. They want the created and the Creator to be composed of the 
same stuff, to be reducible to the same material. What Abraham's 
compatriots sought to do was to annul the metaphysical "distances" (in 
Nietzsche’s sense) of human life. Abraham is an advocate of the 
reality, the permanence, the ineradicableness of those distances. 

Since Maimonides acknowledges that the central themes of the Guide 
are an elucidation of Ma’aseh Bereshith (The Work of the Beginning) and 


Ma’aseh Merkebah (The Work of the Chariot) ,° which heretofore had con- 


stituted the staples of Jewish esotericism and mysticism, the recourse 
to writing of the Guide itself constitutes a momentous metaphysical act 
that can most plausibly be interpreted in the light of our discussion 
concerning the significance of monotheism. As Derrida has emphasized, 


writing betokens a "metaphysics of absence," in contrast to speech, 


which presupposes a "metaphysics of presence."® A good deal of the 


content of the Guide relates to the nature of God. The choice of a 
written medium of communication over an oral one figures the endless 


series of displacements that the Jewish monotheistic conception of God 


f 
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requires and facilitates. Monotheism points in the direction of a 
metaphysics of absence that assigns primacy to writing above speech. 

As summarized so far, there appears to be a grave incoherence in 
Maimonides’ systematization of monotheistic teaching which is alluded to 
in the quotation cited earlier from Strauss where he questions the 
motivations that lead Maimonides to reject divine attributes. Since the 
central point of Maimonides’ argument is to emphasize God’s otherness, 
his total difference from man, this is accomplished just as much by 
endowing him with humanly comprehensible attributes as by denying him 
those attributes. God, who is essentially totally other than man, 
endowed with (or manifesting) such attributes as omnipotence, 
omniscience, and benevolence, is as fundamentally unfathomable by us as 
God deprived of these humanly compassable attributes. The incomprehen- 
sibility, the otherness, is preserved either way. Why the staunch stand 
against the attribution of qualities? 

It thus appears that God is not truly wholly other in Maimonides’ 
conception, because otherwise he could possess the panoply of the 
highest human attributes to their fullest extent and still be God. What 
nullifies this possibility for Maimonides is his steadfast adherence to 


God as first cause, necessarily existent, as a strategy for bringing the 


philosophical quest to a satisfactory halt. It is this holding of God 


answerable to a human intellectual need that forecloses the acceptance 
of the wholly other, monotheistic God with a full range of the highest 
human attributes. 

There appears to be a schizophrenic split in Maimonides’ argument 


for deriving and conceptualizing God. With regard to the emotions, the 
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affections, Maimonides formulates his famous denial of attributes. 

God’s goodness, compassion, anger, power, and so forth, are not to be 
construed literally, but are merely figures of speech conforming to 
ordinary human conceptions of divinity that in no way refer to or 
capture God's essence. Only a rigorous process of denial of the literal 
relevance of these attributes can help us to see God's nature clearly. 
With regard to the human intellect, however, Maimonides’ theorizing 
points to the reverse conclusion. God is the necessarily existent 
(whose existence coincides with his essence) because otherwise there 
would be no satisfactory arrest in the search for reasons and causes. 
The philosophical/ scientific quest, the continual search for the causes 
and/or reasons for phenomena, can only come to a satisfactory conclusion 
in the postulation of God as necessarily existent or first cause. God's 
character as necessarily existent thus makes him answerable to the 
explorations and conundrums of the human intellect. While Maimonides 
vehemently denies any point of contact or resemblance between man’s 
emotions and God’s, there is an urgently compelling link between man’s 
intellectual ruminations and God. If Maimonides were more thoroughly 
consistent and denied that intellectually there was any point of contact 
between our intellectual probings and God, then he could have 
rehabilitated the conventional understanding of God with all of its 
manifold attributes in their full pristine literalness. If God is not 
answerable to our intellectual canons and standards of judgment, if he 
is not conceptualized as the necessarily existent or first cause, then 


he does not have to be coherent in accordance with our versions of 


coherence. He can be compassionate and powerful in a sense fully 
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comprehensible to us and still be God. By being consistent in his 
dissociation of God from human attributes--by severing God from our 
intellectual exertions and postures as well as from our emotional 
qualities--Maimonides paradoxically would have been able to salvage the 
concept of God in its full human literalness. God would simply be a 
humanly unfathomable entity to whom the traditional array of theological 
attributes applied. The "sense" of such a formulation would be clear to 
us, even if the reference remained inscrutable. However, by denying 
only the affective attributes (and preserving common ground between our 
intellectual ruminations and God's existence), Maimonides removes from 
view the possibility of imputing the traditional attributes to God while 
remaining faithful to the conception of God's total otherness. 

Given this inconsistency, a principle of charitableness in 
interpretation would counsel reading Maimonides in such a way that there 
is no overarching background narrative in terms of which to place or to 


locate the argument of the Guide. There are only immanentist narratives 


temporarily spun out to more effectively gauge the import of the 


specific arguments he is making. If severed and immanentist narratives 
are adequate and sufficient in an ontologically relativized universe, 
then Maimonides can coherently argue for a rigorous affirmation of God's 
otherness as well as the nonresemblance of any attributes imputed to him 
to anything displayed by human beings. Pursuing this approach to 
Maimonides’ monotheism, one could say that the utter existential removal 
of the monotheistic God issues forth in a paradigm of construal of 
worldly phenomena that is defined by thoroughly rampant "ontological 


relativity." If God is wholly other, not only does the decision whether 
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to impute human attributes to him become completely arbitrary, but all 
other theological formulations concerning his relation to the human 
world become equally arbitrary. Thus, in his rejection of the 
Aristotelian position concerning the eternity of the world, Maimonides 
opts for a monotheistic alternative that in effect becomes the 
functional equivalent of the Aristotelian viewpoint. Maimonides says 
that the concept of time cannot be literally applied to God because 
otherwise an infinite regress would open up, since time is a function of 
motion and movement would have to be postulated of a force behind, 
above, or outside God that facilitated his existing in time. Therefore, 
according to Maimonides, we must say that the universe has an absolute 
beginning--that God created the world in time, but that the notion of 
time in relation to God is as devoid of meaning and reference as is the 
concept of God itself. Time in relation to God has to be construed 


"monotheistically," just as God himself has to be construed 


monotheistically. Maimonides then goes on to say that there is nothing 


theologically offensive about postulating that the world will exist 
forever. The conjunction of the "monotheistic" construal of God's 
creating the world in time with the literal construal of the world’s 
subsisting forever yields the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of 
the universe, while registering a formal rejection of it (Guide, 
II:13:2862; I1:286:336). 

Maimonides’ oblique, ambivalent affirmation of the eternity of the 
world contradicts his search for an acceptable first cause, which to a 
large extent motivates his monotheistic theorizing. One possible 


strategy for reconciling these conflicting strands of argument is to 
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point to the role of "tacit knowledge" in the theoretical economy of the 
Guide (Polanyi, 1958; 1967). Maimonides’ indirect affirmation of the 
eternity of the world in partially "monotheistic" terms dislodges the 
quest for a first cause from the central position that it occupies in 
the formulation of monotheistic principles. We could say that this is 
one juncture in which tacit knowledge is being intimated by the argument 
of the Guide. Problems and solutions, as Plato argues in the Meno, are 
correlative notions. If the prospect of a solution has been foreclosed, 
a problem remains unformulable. If in a "monotheistic" paraphrase 
Maimonides gives his allegiance to the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world, then the search for first causes has been rendered beside the 
point. On a submerged and implicit level, Maimonides appears to be 
undercutting the very problematic that seems to provide the motive force 
of the argument on an explicit level. 

The significance of the modifier "tacit" in the phrase "tacit 


knowledge" might be to call into question the possibility of fully 


elaborating a background justificatory narrative that will suitably 


undergird the statement at hand. It is in terms of what can be done 
with a hypothesis or problem that an approach is metatheoretically 
validated, not in relation to the strength or impeccability of its 
credentials or pedigree. Statements, theories, hypotheses, questions, 
and problems thus have content to the degree that they can be correlated 
with other statements, solutions, and so on. "Tacit knoweldge" 
construes our knowledge statements as abridgements out of a stream of 
experience that remains unbounded in relation to both past and future, 


and, by delegitimating the search for justification and by lowering the 
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stakes for coherence, allows each statement to be taken by itself 
without considering its implications for the larger web of theories and 
assertions. 

Maimonides’ indirect affirmation of the eternity of the universe 
also contradicts his rejection of an infinite regress of cause and 
effect (Guide, II: Introduction: 235). The upshot of Maimonides’ 
argument concerning the issue of creation is to affirm the legitimacy of 
an infinite regress. Our agnosticism extends backwards as well as 
forwards. We are unable to trace in our deliberations either a 
necessary starting point or a necessary point of termination. A 
generalized agnosticism thus invalidates "infinite regress" as a basis 
for rejecting arguments in philosophy. We might say that "infinite 
regress" constitutes a species of circularity. If one is not able to 
locate a justificatory premise in the argumentative background to one’s 
current statement, then the conclusion in effect is being tacitly 
smuggled into one’s premise to enable the conclusion to follow. If 
circularity is permissible under the meta-theoretical dispensation of a 
generalized agnosticism, so is infinite regress. 

I have been arguing that God’s otherness and denial of attributes 
are totally severable concepts and that Maimonides’ conflation of the 


two requires us to articulate the coherence of the argument of the Guide 


along lines other than those officially advanced by Maimonides. Perhaps 


a more charitable way still of interpreting Maimonides would be to say 
that he uses the "denial of attributes" as an instrumentality for 
stating the thesis of God’s otherness. Attributes are denied as a way 


of providing a humanly accessible conceptual handle on the idea of God's 
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otherness. But Maimonides would acknowledge the conceptual dispensa- 
bility of the "denial of attributes" construed on a fully literal level. 
The numerous passages where Maimonides vehemently assaults conventional 
understandings of God that attribute qualities to him on a literal level 
would then have to be reinterpreted as heuristic devices for providing a 
point of entry into the notion of God’s otherness, but should not be 
taken literally on their own terms. 

Can a case for an ontologically relativized reading of 
monotheistic teaching be made that is independent of Maimonides’ 
supposed conflation between "God’s otherness" and "denial of 
attributes"? Aside from the theoretical impact of Maimonides’ 
ambivalent affirmation of the principle of the eternity of the world 
discussed above, one can say that Maimonides’ articulation of the 
principle of God’s otherness establishes a model of conceptual 
ontological un-mooring that appears to inspire and encompass the 
articulation of whatever immanentist narratives we temporarily expand 
upon in advancing the sorts of arguments that we are concerned to make. 
All of these immanentist narratives--including skeptical and relativist 
ones--are relative to the points we wish to make; they have no validity 


or permanence beyond them. The premodernist Maimonidean monotheistic 


universe and a postmodernist ontologically relativist universe converge 


in their shaping of a world in which the ultimate props of argument are 
relocated from extrahuman theological and metaphysical levels to an 
unabashedly human realm where human exigencies and needs prevail. 

Our analysis of the theoretical terrain of "revelation" discloses 


a more extreme skepticism than is true of "philosophy." We might say 
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that the move from philosophy to revelation reflects a shift from a more 
confined to a more unrestricted skepticism. Philosophical activity, as 
we saw earlier, is predicated upon the relatively arbitrary relationship 
subsisting between words and things. There are many different--some- 
times conflicting--strings of words that can theoretically circumscribe 
a particular region of fact or experience. The fact that philosophizing 
serves as an occasion for ascent from the immediate stimuli of 
experience guarantees that the theoretical slack and variation governing 
the relationship between philosophical concepts and things will never be 
fully overcome. "Revelation" introduces a more extreme skepticism into 
theoretical speculation because inquiring into its meaning and 
conceptual ramifications engenders despair concerning the status of 
words themselves. Probing the concept of God leads us to become aware 
of the stark disconnectedness of some of our most frequently invoked 
words. "Philosophy" at least holds out the prospect of working to 
maximize the fit between words and things. "Revelation" underscores the 
possibility that some of the words that are being deployed in the 
project of maximizing coherence are themselves so devoid of manageable 
sense and reference that they are inadequate for the more humble tasks 
of philosophy. Words can do the job of work that philosophy assigns to 
them if one postulates that because of their deliberately fashioned 
character ambiguity can be more firmly sealed off and precision achieved 
with greater efficacy than is true in the case of the raw stimuli 


themselves--the "things" of human existence. Maimonides’ treatment of 


the concept of God, however, shows that arbitrariness is no refuge. 


Fashioning a concept is no guarantee that its sense will remain stable 
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and coherent enough to enable the concept to "work" in the dialectical 
strategems of philosophers. The activity of concept formation lurches 
toward a beyond--a realm of internally necessary concepts--whose most 
consummate expression is the idea of God which destabilizes itself and 
ends up signifying nothing and referring to nothing. "Revelation" 
nudges to the center stage of the theorist’s attention how the words and 
concepts which are the tools of philosophers stand poised on the brink 
of imminent self-dissolution. 

How the concept formation and refinement of concepts which is 
integral to philosophical activity leads to the postulation of the idea 
of a totally unique one--the Maimonidean bridge between philosophy and 
revelation--is presaged in Plato’s Parmenides: 

And if the one is absolutely without participation in time, 
it never had become, or was becoming, or was at any time, or 
is now become, or is becoming, or is, or will become, or 


will have become, or will be, hereafter. 


Most true. 


But are there any modes of partaking of being other than 
these? 


There are none. 

Then the one cannot possibly partake of being? 

That is the inference. 

Then the one is not at all. 

Clearly not. 

Then the one does not exist in such way as to be one; for if 
it were and partook of being, it would already be; but if 
the argument is to be trusted, the one neither is nor is 


one? 


True. 
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But that which is not admits of no attribute or relation? 
Of course not. 


Then there is no name, nor expression, nor perception, nor 
opinion, nor knowledge of it? 


Clearly not. 


Then it is neither named, nor expressed, nor opined, nor 
known, nor does anything that is perceive it. 


So we must infer. 
But can all this be true about the one? 


I think not. 
(Parmenides, 389) 


The pursuit of interconnections that defines theoretical activity 
leads to the envisioning of a master concept that contains within itself 
in potentio all of the ramifications and extensions that come to define 
not only the theoretical realm but also ultimately the domains of 
practice as well. The idea of the one--what eventually emerges as the 
concept of God in the hands of the theologians--begins as a kind of 
natural development out of the philosophical impulse which comes in the 
course of time to theorize a unitary and singular entity which concen- 
trates within itself the multiple interrelationships delineated by 
philosophical reason. The one--what eventually comes to be called God-- 
is conceptualized as the ultimate interconnection. However, at this 
stage of theorizing--and this is the burden of the Platonic-Maimonidean 
argument--the idea of the one--of the irreducibly singular and unique 
--becomes incoherent. If the one is truly to qualify as one, it must be 


bereft of all human attributes and even to be deprived of existence. 


The rigors of philosophical thought legislate the one into non- 
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existence. The exercise of theological construction serves as a kind of 
reductio ad absurdum of philosophical thought. Philosophy which begins 
as a search for a more secure foundation for knowledge than is available 
in common sense judgment ends up in theological speculation confronting 
the limitlessness of its own uncertainty--with all the masks torn away. 

From this perspective, perhaps the most persuasive way to read 
Maimonides is as someone intensely driven to believe (someone utterly 
fascinated and preoccupied by the God-man relationship) who must yet 
acknowledge that the content of belief is hair-raisingly interchangeable 
with the content of nonbelief. I think it makes the most sense to see 
Maimonides not as an atheist or rejector of religion but as someone who 
desperately wants to believe--who wants to preserve the autonomy and 
distinctness of revelation in contrast to philosophy--who in all honesty 
needs to affirm that, conceptually considered, philosophy achieves a 
nearly total overtaking of revelation. What confers upon revelation its 
special character as a way of life and mode of being in the world is 
almost entirely dependent on such extrarational factors as the roles of 
tradition and community in shaping individual belief systems rather than 
on some unique set of conceptual traits intrinsic to revelation. The 
approach that I am outlining here would also hope explain why 
Maimonides’ Code, which provides us with a systematic exposition of 
Jewish beliefs and practices, constitutes the ideal companion volume to 
his Guide. 


Both philosophy and theology can be understood as highlighting 


continually expanding areas of human ignorance. Just as philosophy 


discloses more and more of the area that remains impervious to the 
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achievement of theoretical certainty--of the persistently imperfect fit 
between words and things, so too does revelation in the Maimonidean 
sense signify the rational impenetrability of the primary ingredient in 
the activity of theorizing--the fashioning of names. The ultimate 
theoretical ascent--the fashioning or invocation of the idea of 
God--deconstructs itself (is not able to sustain the weight of its own 
contradictions) and derails beyond retrieval the whole point and purpose 
of theoretical activity. Whereas the sphere of philosophy--which is 
concerned with the relationship between words and things--issues forth 
in mitigated skepticism, revelation which is preoccupied with the prior 
level of theorizing having to do with the validity of words (names) 
themselves conjures up the specter of extreme skepticism. Strauss’s 
preference for a life devoted to philosophy in contrast to one centering 
around the claims of revelation might be symptomatic of his desire to 
remain within the orbit of moderation rather than to enter into the 
region of the extremes. On religions grounds, therefore, Strauss might 
be said to renounce the claims of religion in favor of those of 
philosophy. 

If skepticism is present from the start of Western philosophical 


speculation, then we can perhaps argue that what unites the West’s 


different theoretical paradigms is more deep-seated and revealing than 


what divides them. What unites them are mechanisms of displacement: 
Something has to be not where one is in order for one to be where one is 
an to be able to do what one is about to do. In Plato, the Ideas are 
elsewhere--ostensibly reflective of cosmic ordering principles in order 


to enable theorizing as an ascending, synthesizing activity to take off. 
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In monotheistic theology, God is elsewhere in order to enable the 
recognizable human scene to get formed and to become an appropriate 
setting or the efflorescence of human creativity. In Descartes and 
Locke, mind is elsewhere--the interior has been thoroughly exteriorized 
or externalized--in order to enable an analogously rampant theoretical 
activity to take place: the instrumentalization of the person and the 
consequent emergence of the "punctual self" of which Charles Taylor 


speaks in his recent book, Sources of the Self (Taylor, 1989, 159-76). 


by "displacement" in these diverse contexts, I mean the interjection of 
an act of theorizing--the Ideas, God, the removal of mind from the 
concept of a person. We need to distinguish positive displacement from 
negative displacement and point to the theoretical coalescence of the 
two. The negative displacement of modernism is prefigured by the 
positive displacement of ancient philosophy and revelation. Upon close 
scrutiny, the positive categories that Greek and Jewish thought displace 
onto--the Ideas and God--turn out to be tissues of negative disownings. 


The highest theoretical notion--the concept of the one, which is a kind 


of discursive translation of the highest Ideas both epistemological and 


ethical (or the unity subsisting between them) in a technical Platonic 
sense--gets derailed out of the weight of its own incoherence and can 
only be negatively specified and delineated. The same, as we have seen, 
is true of the concept of God. 

Perhaps, at the highest levels of theorizing, Maimonides wants us 
to see his dualism of philosophy and revelation collapse into a barely 
articulable unity. Perhaps, qualms about self-referentialism are 


finally put to rest by a negative theology that in its infinite 
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openness--its infinite recognition of infinite distance between God and 
ourselves--facilitates the emergence of an equivalence between our 
ceaseless historicizing and relativizing and the presence of God, whose 
impact is felt in the relentless nullification and qualification of our 
thought. Instead of violating the protocols of self-referentialism in 
our historicism and relativism, we are in a negative, oblique way (the 
only way possible) affirming God. The ultimate perspective to bring to 
bear on things human is the continual receding of all perspectives. The 
ultimate human identity is the suspension and erosion of that identity 
in the acknowledgment of the possibility of God. In this sense, 
Maimonides provides a Heideggerian "clearing" for God. 

In pursuit of this more unified strategy of interpretation, we 
might also say that in monotheistic theology, history--humanly fashioned 
and humanly told--constitutes a kind of monotheistic residue that exudes 
an afterglow of sanctity and holiness. Because God's presence and 
purpose remain permanently removed from human grasp and comprehension, a 
premium is placed on endless doing in a succession of theoretically 
uncompleteable acts of retrieval. The lack of official and explicit 
confirmation of connection with the divine is built into the very tenets 
of monotheistic theology, so that secular history (an engagement in and 
recounting of human action without reference to divine intervention) is 
ontologically interchangeable with sacred history (a setting forth of 
divine imperatives and involvements with human beings). Human life 


pulsates with a tension of not knowing whether tension is appropriate--a 


self-referential anxiety about anxiety--that is a pervasive but negative 


trace of its being touched by the sacred. 
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Interconnections Between Monotheism and Skepticism 

Monotheistic theology thus gives rise to issues of reflexivity 
that can perhaps be most satisfactorily resolved by a generalized 
agnostic approach that facilitates our adoption of a multivalued logic. 
It is important to realize as well that logical dilemmas of various 
sorts figure importantly in Maimonides’ development of the tenets of 
negative theology themselves. Issues of self-referentialism partially 
motivate Maimonides’ rejection of attributes for God. 

If, however, you belong to those whose aspirations are directed 

toward ascending to that high rank which is the rank of 

speculation, and to gaining certain knowledge with regard to God’s 
being One by virtue of a true Oneness, so that no composition 
whatever is to be found in Him and no possibility of division in 
any way whatever--then you must know that He, may He be exalted, 
has in no way and in no mode any essential attribute, and that 
just as it is impossible that He should be a body, it is also 
impossible that he should possess an essential attribute. 

(Guide, 1:50:111) 

If God consisted in a unification of attributes, then even though 
he was a whole (a unified entity) the parts (the different attributes) 
out of which he was constituted would mar the conceptual completeness of 
his unity. If in order to grasp his unity one still had to invoke the 
parts or attributes out of which that unity was constituted, then the 
notion of unity as applied to God would be self-referentially suspect or 


flawed. In order to achieve a self-referentially purified notion of 


God’s unity, one has to postulate God as existing outside of a scheme of 
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humanly compassable attributes--a unity which, as it were, does not have 
to take into account its conceptual opposite numbers, the notions of 
part or attribute. Thus, meaning and reference need to be totally 
expunged from the word "God" in order to have the concept at all. 

What Maimonides (and Hobbes) do to the word "God," Derrida tries 
to effect in relation to all words in natural and artificial languages. 
In key respects, the Maimonidean tradition of skepticism culminates in 
Derrida. According to Derrida, all one can say is that given 
perpetually shifting backgrounds of signifiers against which to play off 
one’s current formulation, the meaning (and also the reference) of any 
given formulation is not exhausted by any particular reformulation or 
paraphrase. For both Maimonides and Derrida, our stance in the world is 
characterized by an ever-expanding mystical negativity. 

Reenforcing the point made in 1:50:111, Maimonides says in 
1:57:132 that "all these attributes [existence; power; knowledge] refer 
back to one notion in which there is no multiplicity." The denial of 
multiplicity in relation to God is reflexively unsustainable in the 
light of Maimonides’ invocation of an idea of unity that transcends 
division. The unity of God experientially-affirmed but analytically- 
unarticulated is a different idea from the unity of God which is 
analytically differentiated from more composite and multiple versions of 
God. Also, the denial of multiplicity presupposes the ontological 


persistence of the very idea that is being denied. This formulation of 


Maimonides’ therefore needs to be transposed into the logical 


nomenclature of a multivalued logic which maps the suspension of the law 


of excluded middle. Under such a logical dispensation, our alternatives 
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are increased beyond A and not-A--and we can affirm the unity of God in 
all cases except the formulation of God’s unity themselves which, in the 
senses described above, are predicated upon divine multiplicity. 

Maimonides seems to be aware of at least part of the above argument 
when he says later on in the same chapter: "The accident of oneness is 
just as absurd as to ascribe to him the accident of multiplicity"; "he is 
not one through oneness." If "God" represents total difference from human 
beings, then the notion of oneness is as out of place with regard to him 
as is the idea of multiplicity. To be able to theoretically access the 
conceptually unapproachable God therefore invites invocation of a 
multivalued logic which maps the suspension of the law of excluded middle. 
In that case God can be conceived as being wholly other from man except 
when the tenets of monotheistic theology themselves are being formulated 
which in key respects are predicated upon the ontological perpetuation of 
the conventional understanding of God. 

Maimonides’ generalized agnosticism which sets the stage for the 
invocation of multivalued logics might also be seen as the function of 


another logical dilemma associated with working out the monotheistic 


conception of God. If the unbridgeable conceptual distance separating 


us from God yields only negative theological formulations which turn out 
to be exercises in linguistic constructivism (since none of them is able 
to penetrate and delimit the nature of God), then an important conse- 
quence follows concerning the nature of the logic appropriate for 
mapping "God." Since the logic of negative theology reduces its 
theoretical formulations to exercises in linguistic constructivism, we 


need to entertain the prospect of these exercises proceeding to 
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infinity, and what impact "infinity" might have on the overall structure 
of negative theological argument. If one takes the notion of "infinity" 
literally and seriously, then he has to envisage the possibility that 
later entries in our series of negative theological formulations will 
exhibit logical characteristics or possess logical properties that 
directly contravene those shown by earlier entries in the series. In 
other words, one has to postulate the suspension of the law of excluded 
middle and invoke a logic that encodes this suspension if one is to 
grapple successfully with the notion of infinity contained in the 
linguistic constructivism implicitly advocated by negative theology. 

A third juncture in Maimonidean thought--which has important 
analogues in Hobbes--where the dynamics of Maimonides’ overall argument 
constrain a generalized agnostic reading of the tenets of negative 
theology is in his embrace of a conventionalist theory of language. In 
the Guide, 11:30:357-58, Maimonides says the following: "Among the 
things you ought to know and have your attention aroused to is the 
dictum: "And the man gave names, and so on" (Genesis 2:20). It informs 
us that languages are conventional and not natural, as has sometimes 
been thought." Even though (as Josef Stern has reminded us) we need to 
place this statement in the context of Al-Farabi’s thought and not to 
confuse it with modern formulations of conventionalism, important 


consequence follow from it for Maimonides’ negative theology (Stern, 


1992, 4-5; 16 and passim). Al-Farabi distinguishes between the thought- 


object relation and the speech-thought signification. Only the second 
is conventionally drawn, whereas the first is essentially, objectively 


governed. Our thoughts reflect objects in a trans-personal, trans- 
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subjective way but these convergences get translated into speech forms 
that are relatively arbitrarily chosen. I think that the fact that 
Al-Farabi has converted the word-object relation from a one-stage to a 
two-stage relation (we don’t move from object to word, but rather from 
object to mental concept or representation to word) with conventionalism 
only coming in at the second stage does not relieve him of the logical 
dilemmas and conundrums that confront conventionalist positions in 
philosophy generally. They only emerge at the second stage of his 
analysis, rather than the first. The problem for Maimonides becomes 
particularly acute because he does not appear to exempt "God"from his 
conventionalist philosophy of language. If Maimonides’ conventionalism 
does include the term "God" then instead of negative theology being sui 
generis--relating to logical dilemmas present exclusively in the 
monotheistic conception of God--it is illustrative of a much broader 


phenomenon: the precariousness of the relationship between words and 


the stimuli which provoke them implicit in conventionalist theorizing. 


Maimonides’ conventionalism extends the monotheistic dilemmas we have 
been discussing to the whole question of the relationship of language to 
reality--that a pure correspondence between word and object continually 
eludes us just like a positive conceptual specification of the 
monotheistic God continually elude us. The endless distancing between 
concept and reality which Maimonidean negative theology postulates of 
the relationship between the term "God" and the reality that it is 
supposed to designate thus serves as a microcosm of--mirrors--the 
general relationship between language and world embedded in Maimonides’ 


conventionalist theory of language. 
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What epistemological status do the conventionalist claims 
themselves enjoy? If conventionalism reflexively encompasses itself--so 
that the tenets of conventionalism themselves are to be construed only 
conventionally (a function of a relatively arbitrary allocation of words 
and their significations)--then in what sense can it privilege itself as 
offering a uniquely revealing insight into the relationship between 
language and reality? Also conventionalism itself is parasitic upon the 
contrast with (and therefore also the simultaneous maintenance of) 
realism in order for the theory to be able to illuminate and explain 
anything, and thus conventionalism in an important sense both denies and 
affirms realism. Both of these dilemmas are resolvable if one adopts a 
generalized agnostic, multivalued logical construal of the tenets of 
conventionalism. Under the auspices of such a logic, our alternatives 
are increased beyond A and not-A, and formulations of conventionalism 
can affirm conventionalism in relation to everything but their own 
tenets. They can also deny realism in all cases except where their own 
tenets are being formulated. 

From the perspective of Maimonides’ conventionalism, his negative 
theology issues forth upon a scene of open-ended skepticism which is 
only salvageable (sustainable) as a generalized agnosticism. With a 
conventionalist philosophy of language, we never approach the physical 
object. All we have is a series of continually receding approximations 


and distortions. God from this perspective becomes the ultimate 


metaphor in the Guide for the foundationless character of our knowledge 


claims generally. 
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Maimonides’ interpretation of the Garden of Eden story in the 
Bible in Guide I:2 is entirely in conformity with his conventionalist 
philosophy of language. According to Maimonides, the pre-expulsion 
state was defined by Adam’s ability to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. 
Through the intellect one distinguishes between truth and 
falsehood, and that was found in [Adam] in its perfection and 
integrity. Fine and bad, on thetherhand, belong to the things 
generally accepted as known, not to those cognized by the 
imteliogt. ... uttowever, when he disobeyed and inclined toward 
his desires of the imagination and the pleasures of his corporeal 
senses--inasmuchas it is said: that the tree was good for food 
and that it was a delight to the eys (Genesis 3:5)--he was 


punished by being deprived of that intellectual apprehension. he 


therefore disobeyed the commandment that imposed upon him on 


account of A$ intellect and, becoming endowed withthe fauclty of 

apprehending generally accepted thig&s, he became absorbed in 

judging thigas to be bad or fine. ... with regard to what is of 
necessity, there if no good and evil at all, butpnly the false and 
the true. 

(Guide, 1:2:24-25) 

Thus, the story of the expulsion from the Garden of Eden amounts 
to conventione? being substituted for truth. Man can no longer know 
anything beyond what conventionat sanctions and decrees. "Fine" and 
"bad" which are conventionalist terms are substituted for "true" and 


"false" which are essentialist terms. 


|_| 
| / 
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In his interpretation of the Garden of Eden story, therpt is 
important point of affinity with Hobbes. With the expulsion from 
"truth" is placed beyond the realm of human inquiry and discourse. 
"Truth" is what Adam and Even could utter before they were thrown out of 
the Garden of Eden. After the expulsion, "truth" remains beyond the 
metaphysical and semantic pale. The sort of commentary that Maimonides 
provides upon the Garden of Eden story is suggestive of the idealist 
skepticism developed by Hobbes. Disbarred from a neutral objectivist 
verbal currency to access natural, psychological, and social phenomena, 
weare reduced to a conception of truth that is limited to "the right 
ordering of names in our affirmations" (Leviathan, Chapter Four). If 
after the expulsion from Eden we cannot aspire to a truth beyond 
conventionet” then there is never a point in our theoretical imaginings 
and projections and the practical and technological translations of the 
same where we safely drop anchor upon a reality beyond our verbal 
constructions. Hobbes charts in a systematic way the freedoms and 
limitations--and the freedoms afforded by our new limitations--of our 
post-expulsion human estate. 

In his paraphrase of the Garden of Eden story, Maimonides provides 


us with an utterly subversive hermeneutical code for unraveling the 


teaching of the Bible. The Bible and consemventty Jewish religion 


become for Maimonides a series of object lessons not about belief in God 
and the attainment of a secure truth about the human condition but about 
the impossibility of belief as ordinarily conceived and the 
unavailability of a secure truth about human beings and the world. 


Through his reading of the Garden of Eden story, Maimonides converts the 


= 
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Bible into a skeptical text, a skeptical scripture. The Garden of Eden 
story in Maimonides’ interpretation of it epitomizes the impossibility 
of a religious life as mass consciousness has generally understood it 
with its reassurances and cosmically-emanating importunings that confer 
certainty and direction upon an ordinary human life. Negative theology 
is already presaged in the emblematic tale that sets the human story in 
motion. The Bible in Maimonides ' decoding of it is about the self- 
consuming and self-erasing character of its own content. The Bible as a 
religious and historical text is about the receding and ultimate absence 
of religion outside the sphere of the sociological experience of 
humankind. 

In Guide, III:18:474 Maimonides announces his adherence to a 
nominalist philosophy of language: "After what I have stated before 
about providence singling out the human species alone among all the 
species of animals, I say that it is known that no species exists 
outside the mind, but that the species and the other universals are, as 
you know, mental notions and that every existent outside the mind is an 
individual or a group of individuals." Monotheism--negative theology-- 
with 
teads—te nominalism for both Maimonides and Hobbes. (The Hobbesian 
formulation is the following: "There being nothing in the world 
universal but names; for the things named are every one of them 
individual and singular" [Leviathan, Chapter Four]). Nominalism 
constitutes a key background premise to negative theology. In order for 


negative theology (denial of attributes) to get off the ground, the idea 


of God must already have been subsumed under the category of 


"universal," and then the conceptual analysis that both Maimonides and 
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Hobbes engage in falls into place by way of illustrating that as a 
universal the idea of God connotes an entity that is totally different 
from any humanly fathomable entity. But if as under a realist 
conception the class of existents is not restricted to "individuals" or 
"groups of individuals" but extends to universals as well then the 
notion of God would be assimilable to other universals and, no matter 


how divergent his properties might be from other universals, his 


existence could still be predifated. It is only because Maimonides and 


Hobbes presuppose the truth of nominalism--that only individuals or 
groups of individuals exist--and therefore the ontological status of the 
concept of God is consigned to the category of universal that its utter 
and total distinctness as a universal begins to matter. But if 
universals were real its uniqueness would not matter. God’s existence 
would already be vouchsafed by Maimonides’ and Hobbes’s realist 
metaphysics. 

Therefore when in Guide, 1:56:131 Maimonides says--"the meaning of 
the qualificative attributions ascribed to him and the meaning of the 
attributions known us to have nothing in common in any respect or in any 
mode; these attributions have in common only the name and nothing 
else"--he is affirming the nominalistic background to negative theology. 
Monotheism both presupposes and becomes emblematic of the truth of 
nominalism. The magnification power of the monotheistic vocabulary is 
so immense that all points of conceptual contact between human and 
divine terminology are lost. "Knowledge," "power," "will," and "life," 
for example, mean completely different things when applied to God and 


when applied to man. Encoded in monotheistic theology, therefore, is 


= 
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the idea of the conceptual loss entailed in theoretical ascent. The 
further removed we are from the pulsations of immediate experience the 
more unfaithful our theoretical accounts become. The greater the 
conceptual distance between a category and experience the less reliable 
the theoretical term becomes as a guide to and map of experience. the 
most cogent way to make sense of names is to see them as introducing 
autonomous, separately-bounded realities that loom above and beyond the 
elements of experience they were intended to summarize. 

Not only is there a parallel structure to monotheism and 
nominalism there is also a parallel structure to monotheistic and 
skeptical argument. If there is a total unlikeness between human-talk 
and God-talk--that the attribute-terms used in one domain have 
absolutely no transferability to the other domain--then the conceptual 
status quo ante in some sense restored. We are able to speak about God 
as possessing a full panoply of humanly comprehensible attributes since 
the idea of such a God (exhibiting a combination of incomprehensible 
essence and humanly compassable attributes) is as sensible--and as 
senseless--as God denuded of such attributes. 

If the monotheistic God is not answerable to human canons of 
rationality then the negative theological arguments that divest God os 
humanly transparent attributes are as logically "absurd" as mass 


7 


consciousness’s investiture of God with these attributes.’ Analogously 


in the case of skepticism, if skepticism is true then it engulfs itself 


as well as all competing and alternative philosophical doctrines, and 


realism is as logically justifiable--and unjustifiable--as skepticism. 
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Maimonides’ conventionalism and nominalism lead to his assigning 
priority to making as the highest form of knowing: "a great disparity 
subsists between the knowledge an artificer has of the thing he has made 
and the knowledge someone else has of the artifact in question" (Guide, 
III:21:484). A parallel emphasis is found in Hobbes on making as the 
supreme form of knowing in his definition of science where the passage 
shifts imperceptibly and abruptly from knowing to doing: "science is 
the knowledge of consequence, and dependence of one fact upon another: 
by which, out of that we can presently do, we know how to do something 
else when we will, or the like another time; because when we see how any 
thing comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner; when the like 
causes come into our power, we see how to make it produce the effects" 
(Leviathan, Chapter Five; emphasis added). 

Nominalism, conventionalism, and making as a form of knowing all 
fall into place around the theoretical priorities of negative theology 
which highlight the limitations of reason. The conceptual commerce 
between God and man is interrupted by human beings’ rational limita- 
tions. Since the prospect of a rational ordering of things human 
descending from on high is exploded by the tenets of negative theology, 
Maimonides and Hobbes effect a split in the notion of "rational order" 


with the idea of order itself substituting for the idea of reason. 


Politics in the hands of both thinkers becomes the successor discipline 


to epistemology and epistemological categories of action such as 
conventionalism, nominalism, and making as a form of doing supplant more 


traditional passive-receptive categories of knowledge. 
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A major area of convergence between Maimonides and Hobbes is thus 
their common acknowledgement that the political is the authentic 
successor-vocabulary to the epistemological. This insight is mediated 
for both thinkers by their monotheistic preoccupations. The conceptual 
removal of God that negative theology underscores suggests that 
affirmation of God’s existence consists in a voluntary assumption of a 
yoke of belief and practice. The political vocabulary of authority and 
obedience becomes immediately relevant in the light of the receding of 
rational analogy and argument. Theorizing about God’s nature an 
existence become the paradigm case of how precarious the ascent from 
particular to general--from concrete to abstract--is, the ultimately 
encompassing abstract and general vocabulary--the God vocabulary--is 
devoid of sense and reference and illuminates how the less extreme 
abstract and general terms of our vocabularies are similarly 
precariously situated in terms of stable meaning and reference. "God" 
emerges in response to a fundamental drive to ever-expanding generality 
and comprehensiveness in our explanatory quests. Analogously, the less 
general terms in our vocabularies of abstraction emerge in response to 
more intermediate-type questions placed on our theoretical agendas. 
Moving beyond the discrete particulars of experience (the "discrete 
particulars" themselves being just one more categorial abstraction) 


engender whole ranges of abstract vocabularies that are conditioned at 


least as much by the questions we pose and the needs we harbor as they 


are by the intrinsic elements of experience they purport to reflect. 
The vocabulary of the attainably fixed and given--the epistemological 


vocabulary--gives way when scrutinized under the prism of monotheistic 
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theorizing to the voluntaristic and relational vocabulary of politics. 


Such specialized terms in the epistemological vocabulary itself as 
nominalism and conventionalism favored by Maimonides and Hobbes reflect 
this shift in emphasis. Under the promptings of Maimonidean and 
Hobbesian monotheistic theorizing, the given rediscovers itself in the 
made. Invoking God for and Hobbes demystifies necessity and restores us 
to a domain of radical choice where confronted with the prospects of 
choosing between choice and not-choice (God as understood by the 
"philosophical elite" and God as comprehended by the mass of believers) 
the political achieves its most secure triumph over the epistemological. 
With regard to the persistently vexing question of how God's 
existence, knowledge, and power are to be correlated with his radical 
otherness and his radical oneness (which has its corollary in the 
equally vexing question of how the attribute of a divine (fore) 
knowledge is is to be correlated with human freedom), Maimonides has a 
consistent highly tantalizing, somewhat inscrutable strategy which is 
continuous between his Guide and his Code, whose gist is contained in 
the following excerpts: 
As for that which has no cause for its existence, there 
only God, may he be magnified and glorified, who is like that. 
For this is the meaning of our saying about him, may he be 
exalted, that his existence is necessary. Accordingly, his 
existence is identical with his essence and his true reality, 
his essence is his existence. Thus his essence does not have 
accident attaching to it when it exists, in which case its 


existence would be a notion that is superadded to it. For his 
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existence is necessary always; it is not something that may come 
suddenly to him nor an accident that may attain him. Consequently 
he exists, but not through an existence other than his essence; 
and similarly he lives, but not through life [other than his 
essence]; he is powerful, but not through power [other than his 
essence]; he knows, but not through knowledge [other than his 
essence]. For all these attributes refer back to the notion in 
which there is no idea of multiplicity. 

(Guide, 1:57:132) 

The holy one, blessed be he, acknowledges his true being, 
and know it as it is, not with a knowledge external to himself, 
is our knowledge. For our knowledge and ourselves are separate. 
But as for the creator, blessed be he, his knowledge and his life 
are one, in all aspects,f rom every point of view, nd however we 
conceive unity. If the creator lived as other living creatures 
live, and his knowledge were external to himself, there would be a 
plurality of deities, namely; he himself, his life, and his 
knowledge. This, however, is not so. He is one in every aspect, 
from every angle, and in all ways in which unity is conceived. 
Hence the conclusion that God is the one who knows, is known, and 


is the knowledge (of himself)--all these being one. This is 


beyond the power of speech to express, beyond the capacity of the 


ear to hear, and of the human mind to apprehend clearly. 
(Code, Vol. 1, The Book of Knowledge: 
Laws Concerning the Basic Principles of 


the Torah, Chapter 2, Paragraph 10) 
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Let is be understood: that he may he be exalted is his 
adjectives [epithets; descriptions; accidents], and that his 
adjectives are him--so that it can be said of him: that he is the 
knowledge and that he is the knower, and that he is [the object 
that is] known; and that he is alive, and that he is life, and 
that he is the one who extends life to himself. And so it is with 
the rest of the epithets. 

(Shemona Peraqim, eighth chapter, my 
translation) 

He, may he be exalted, exists not by virtue of an existence 
and is one not by virtue of a oneness. 

(Guide, 1:65:158) 

This his essence is the intellectually cognizing subject, 
the intellectually cognized object, and the intellect, as is also 
necessarily the case with regard to every intellect in actu. 

(Guide, III:68:166) 

I mean that his knowledge of things is not derived from 
them, so that there is multiplicity and renewal of knowledge. On 
the contrary, the things in question follow upon his knowledge, 
which preceded and established them as they are: either as the 
existence of what is separate from matter; or as the existence of 
a permanent individual endowed with matter; or as the existence of 
what is endowed with matter and has changing individuals, but 
follows on an incorruptible and immutable order. Hence, with 


regard to him, may he be exalted, there is no multiplicity of 


insights and renewal and change of knowledge. For through knowing 
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the true reality of his own immutable essence, he also knows’ the 
totality of what necessarily derives from all his acts. 
(Guide, II1I:21:485) 

Perchance you will say, "Does the almighty know everything 
that will be before it happens?" He either knows that this person 
will be righteous or wicked, or he does not know. If he knows 
that he will be righteous, it is impossible that he should not be 
righteous; and if you say that he knows that he will be righteous 
and yet it is possible for him to be wicked, then he does not know 
the matter clearly. As to the solution of this problem, under- 
stand that "the measure thereof is longer than the earth and wider 
than the sea" (Job 11:9), and many important principles of the 
highest sublimity are connected with it. You, however, need only 
to know and comprehend what I am about to say. In the second 
chapter of the laws relating to the fundamental principles of the 
Torah, we have already explained that God does not know with a 
knowledge external to himself, like human beings whose knowledge 
and self are separate entities, but he, blessed be his name, and 
his knowledge are one. This the human intellect cannot easily 
comprehend. 

(Code, Vol. 1, The book of Knowledge: Laws of 
Repentance; Chapter 5, Paragraph 5) 


There are two broad approaches that one can adopt for making sense 


out of this family pf passages--and both of them strengthen the link 


between monotheism and skepticism. The first approach is a philosophy 
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of language approach, and the second is a pantheistic one. I shall deal 
with each of these in turn. 

If God is totally other from the verbal descriptions that we 
ascribe to him so that there is na unbridgeable conceptual distance 
separating us from him, then he and his knowledge and life an power are 
indeed one. There is no external reality that enables us to correlate 
our words for him and his knowledge, life, and power with the objects to 
which they ostensibly refer, so that we are willy nilly (in spite of 
ourselves, as it were) thrown upon exclusively linguistic resources to 
verbally demarcate one concept from the other. In the negative sense 
that there is no available external reality against which to check our 
separate designations for him and his knowledge, life, and power, they 
are all one: they are all reduced to the common ontological level of 
linguistic formulation. In this sense, Maimonides’ formulation of the 


tenets of monotheism approximate to a proto-Davidsonian position 


concerning the insurmountability and (metaphysical) sufficiency of 


language. 

From this perspective it might be that part of the point of the 
skeptical analysis of God is to set the stage for the translation of 
that critique to the domain of ordinary reality and ordinary experience. 
The skeptical critique of "God" might mask a skeptical attack on our 
everyday ways of construing and delineating experience. The 
disappearance of God into a conceptually unreachable realm might be a 
way of encoding in theological notation the broader phenomenon of the 
disappearance of objects into a conceptually irresolvable network of 


words. Maimonides might be advocating the view that instead of the 
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concept-object distinction we restrict our ontology to that factor which 
is common to both concept and object (without which we would not be able 
to refer to or describe either) namely language. If all we have 
philosophically-speaking is language--if there is no non-circular, non- 
linguistically independent way to certify to the autonomous validity of 
both concepts and objects--then God and his knowledge, life, and power 
re indeed one. it is only in relation to factors of linguistic 
convention and convenience that we (are able to) demarcate between 
subject and object--God and his knowledge, life, and power. There is no 
independent worldly check on the context and identity of either subject 
or object. From this skeptical, linguistically-centered perspective, 
God and his knowledge are indeed one. In accordance with this 
naturalistic derivation of "he and his knowledge are one" instead of 
monotheistic theology serving as a precursor to skepticism it is now 
seen to consist in skepticism--and not merely to prefigure it. 


A number of self-referentialist paradoxes haunt this proto- 


Davidsonian translation of the Maimonidean position concerning the 


radical oneness of God. 

First, the collapse of the dualism of scheme and content 
(Davidson, 1984, 198) into the monolithic category of language is 
initially straightforwardly identifiable with skepticism and is 
therefore vulnerable to all the familiar paradoxes surrounding 
skepticism. 

la. To be consistently skeptical requires one to be 
skeptical of one’s own skepticism as well as of all other 


competing and alternative philosophies. The skeptic in remaining 
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unreservedly skeptical is defying the protocols of his own favored 
approach. 

lb. Skepticism in a somewhat different sense also runs 
counter to itself. Skepticism, after all, is a theory of 
knowledge whose nature and limits the skeptic is disbarred from 
knowing. The tenets of skepticism exceed the epistemological 
warrant of skepticism itself. (Skepticism in this sense is an 
epistemological doctrine that is at war with itself.) 

le. In order for skepticism to constitute an adequate 
philosophical explanation of the theoretical phenomena it seeks to 
elucidate, it has to leave room (ontological space) for non- 
skeptical theories of knowledge. Otherwise, skepticism emerges as 
a gigantic tautology--coterminous with the field(s) of knowledge 
and experience it seeks to explain. 

ld. An additional dimension of the paradoxes of self- 
referentialism attendant to skeptical philosophizing is that the 


drawing of the distinction between skeptical and non-skeptical 


modes of philosophizing exceeds the philosophical content 

introduced by both halves of the distinction. 

Second, with regard to the primary attached to language, one can 
raise the following self-referentialist points. In assigning primacy to 
language and denying autonomy to any kind of content independent of 
language, Davidson is running counter to the logical protocols implicit 


in his notion of language. If there are no constraints upon discourse 


other than patterns of interconnection between words previously woven 


within the fabric of language, then making language this supreme 
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category in one’s "anti-metaphysical metaphysics" is illegitimately to 
be privileging one moment (or phase) in the development of language to 
the exclusion of all others. In order for language to be primary, the 
philosophical doctrine that language is primary remains unutterable. to 
erect it as a doctrine in its own right is already to be moving beyond 
the primacy of language. This criticism is the integrated counterpart 
to points la. and 1b above about skepticism. 

Third, a second dimension of the problematic of self- 
referentialism present in Davidson's approach is that in order for the 
emphasis on language to constitute more than a tautology it has to leave 
ontological space for theories concerning the dualism of scheme and 
content which it explicitly rejects. 

Fourth, The Drawing of the Distinction between the dualism of 
scheme and content and centrality being assigned to language exceeds the 
content of both halves introduced by the distinction. 

A generalized agnosticism which emphasizes that we have only 
incomplete knowledge of objective reality and therefore makes room for a 
multivalued logical approach to issues of skepticism and the Davidsonian 


variant thereof enables us to grapple with the various dimensions of the 


self-refrentialist paradoxes discusses above. The fact that formulating 


the tenets of skepticism has to invoke not-skepticism in a variety of 
ways is containable within the ambit of a multivalued logic that maps 
the suspension of the law of excluded middle. With our alternatives 
increased beyond A and not-A, we can affirm skepticism in all cases, 
except where we formulate the tenets of skepticism themselves which is 


predicated in the senses indicated upon not-skepticism. Invoking a 
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multivalued logic which enables us to increase our alternatives beyond A 
and not-A also raises the prospect of generating logical possibilities 
which might validate the drawing of the distinction between skepticism 
and not-skepticism. Also, the embrace of a multivalued logic is a 
function of a generalized agnosticism--where we acknowledge that our 
knowledge of objective reality might be incomplete, that all the returns 
might not yet be in concerning what the world is like. Therefore, 
configurations of possibility might emerge in the future which would 
validate our drawing a distinction between skepticism and not- 
skepticism. 

A philosophy-of-language unraveling of Maimonides’ Enigmatic “he 
and his knowledge are one" therefore eventuates in a generalized 
agnosticism. 

In the conclusion of the paragraph in III:21:485 where Maimonides 
states that "through knowing the tue reality of his own immutable 
essence, he also knows the totality of what necessarily derives from all 
his acts," Maimonides says that "no demonstration at all can be obtained 
with regard to the metaphysical issue lying to the background of "he and 
his knowledge are one"--realism vs. anti-realism, with Maimonides’ 
theological position as we have been predicated upon an uncompromising 
anti-realism--Maimonides says that no demonstration is possible. In the 
end, what divides realists from anti-realists is the incommensurability 
of paradigms. Given Maimonides’ nominalism and conventionalism--and his 
stress on making as a form of knowing, language will enjoy ontological 


primacy over any so-called "reality." In the end the choice between the 


realists and the anti-realists picture of the relationship between God 
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and the world boils down to a choice between the criteria of evaluation 
favored by the one set of theories in contrast to those advocated by the 
other. Maimonides’ philosophical narrative of God's relationship to the 
world is to be recommended on the basis of the very nominalistic 
premises which issue forth in a methodology of argument assigning 
priority to such factors as economy and manipulability of premises and 
pragmatic fecundity. The argument moves in a charmed circle of its own 
creation--so that in the end metaphysics recedes on metaphysical grounds 
to make room for tradition. In the final analysis, the premises 
privileged in a metaphysical argument receive their sanction from some 
kind of philosophical or religious tradition. The Guide evacuates the 
scene based upon the logic of its own argument--creating ontological 
space for the Code. 

Here, too, the parallel with Hobbes is striking. On the basis of 
his nominalistic premises Hobbes is not able to adduce a justificatory 
structure for his argument that is more compelling than his notion that 
his premises be the ones taught in the universities so that the teachers 
of all the teachers and preachers of the realm espouse Hobbesian 
teaching (Leviathan, a review and conclusion). In order to enable the 


theorist to have some impact on the controlling premises of a tradition, 


in the end for Hobbes. As well as for Maimonides, philosophy withdraws 


to make room for sociology--as the restructuring of social order become 

the preferred move to make in confronting the limitations of reason. 
Another broad strategy to adopt in interpreting the "God and his 

knowledge are one" family of passages is to view them as pantheistic 


formulations--and not just as decipherable from the perspective of the 


g 
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primacy of language over world. God is known through his actions as 
they unfold in nature and history. Given the monotheistic critique 
which disbars us from being able to name a transcendent actor whose 
actions are being manifested in nature and history. The objects of 
divine creation usurp the whole positive theological vocabulary, with 
the notion of creator being ceaselessly de-anthropomorphized and 
relegated to the remotest regions of conceptual unreachability. Unlike 
God, the world does not have to be unsaid. When Maimonides says that 
just like for every intellect in actu God's essence "is the 
intellectually cognizing subject, the intellectually cognized object, 
and the intellect" (Guide, 1:68:166)--presumably all three at once--the 
smothering of difference subject and object intensifies the suspicion 
that God is a "fifth wheel" in the monotheistic theological vocabulary. 
The endless displacement of God in monotheism means that on theological 
grounds we can no longer speak theologically but only pantheistically: 
wherever we as monotheistic believers are tempted to say "God," 
monotheistic theology warns us that we can only say "world"--a further 
exemplification of a natural manifestation or a human fabrication. 
According to the ontology of negative theology, there is an enducing 
negatively-reenforced equivalence between the world and God. 

There are a number of passages in the Guide that appear to openly 
embrace a generalized agnosticism--and the pantheistic-sounding passages 


as well as those evocative of an argument from design could be 


correlated with them. In Guide, 1:34:74, for example, Maimonides says, 


"there being nothing in what exists besides God, may he be exalted, and 


the totality of things he has made. For this totality includes 


everything comprised in what exists except only him. There is, 
moreover, no way to apprehend him except it be through the things he has 
made; for they are indicative of his existence and of what ought to be 
believed about him, I mean to say, of what should be affirmed and denied 
with regard to him. It is therefore indispensable to consider all 
beings as they really are so that we may obtain for all the kinds of 
beings true and certain premises that would be useful to us in our 
researches pertaining to the divine science" we can only apprehend God 
“through t he things he has made." Given Maimonides negative 
theological critical apparatus, we cannot speak about God literally 
"making" anything. The bridge to divine making is through human making 
of which God can be stipulated as being the first cause. Since human 
making can be assumed to be going on as long as the world and human 
beings and human history exist--which according to Maimonides proceeds 
straightforwardly into the messianic age in which t he world "will 
continue in its normal course" (Code, Vol. 1, The Book of Knowledge, 
Laws of Repentance, Chapter 9, Paragraph 2)--the returns are not yet in 
concerning what both the God and the world are like. At any given 
moment of historical time, our knowledge of objective reality remains 
incomplete. 

A generalized agnosticism (or, in the case of the example about to 
follow, its theoretical offshoot in pantheism) finds echoes in other 


passages in Maimonides’ Guide. In his discussion of the divine name 


that was reveled to Moses--I am that I am (Exodus 5:14)--Maimonides says 


that "the whole secret consists in the repetition in a predicative 


position of the very word indicative of existence. For the world ‘that’ 
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[in the phrase "I am that I am"] requires the mention of an attribute 


immediately connected with it. For it is a deficient word requiring a 
connection with something else. . . . Accordingly the first word is I 
am considered as a term to which a predicate is attached; the second 
word that is predicated of the first is also, I am, that is, identical 
with the first. Accordingly Scripture makes, as it were, a clear 
statement that the subject is identical with the predicate.’ (1:13:154- 
55). Taken literally what Maimonides appears to be saying is that "God 
is existence. "However, in accordance with the premises of negative 
theology there are no attributes that can be literally applied to God-- 
including the attribute of existence. God is without humanly 
comprehensible predicates. What does it therefore mean to say that "God 
is existence"? Human beings collectively inhabit a world that subsists 
indefinitely. This world--our--world--constitutes the trace (or series 
of traces) of a perennially uncompletable metaphor. The world generates 
the descriptive epithets that w seek to apply to God. But under the 
impulsion of negative theological theorizing God recedes further and 
further into the background, so that these attributes can only be 
compared with each other and with other worldly phenomena but can never 
be literally asserted of God. The circuit of metaphoric comparison 
("this is like that") remains permanently unconsummated as we never 
penetrate the screen of what exists beyond worldly phenomena. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, God is the continually evolving world 
which is the scene of all those efforts to match up actions and the 


descriptive epithets flowing from them with an enduring subject. 


A generalized agnosticism finds perhaps its clearest expression 
the Guide in Maimonides’ commentary on the famous verse in the Psalms 
(115:16) that "the heavens are the Heavens of the Lord, but the earth 
hath He given to the sons of man." In expounding this verse, Maimonides 
says that "the deity alone fully knows the true reality, the nature, the 
substance, the form, the motions, and the causes of the heavens. But he 
has enabled man to have knowledge of what is beneath the heavens, for 
that is His world and his dwelling-place in which he has been placed and 
of which he himself is a part" (11:25:327). The functional utility of 
the God-concept for Maimonides and for Hobbes (in his embrace of a non- 
adulterated negative theological position)--and this establishes a line 
with Kant--is as posting a limit to human thought. the idea of God 
posts a no-trespass sign to the overweening applications to abstraction 
of human thought. An explanatory hypothesis at the level of the 
singular one means nothing, refers to nothing, and consequently explains 
nothing. The world "God" needs to be viewed performatively as a 
reminder to return to the manageable human orbit instead of trying to 
transgress its limits. The word "God" serves as a cue to more 


energetically appropriate the human world and not to be unduly 


tantalized by the prospect of being transported beyond it. "God" in 


monotheistic theology reinserts us more fully in the human world so 
that, as it were, we become less mesmerized and preoccupied with God. 
In monotheistic theology, "God" as a conceptually vacant term gets 
perpetually filled in with a human content. The not’s of monotheistic 


theology (God is not this, and he is not that, etc. as conventional 
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religious terminology projects) are consistently oriented toward what we 
are capable of articulating and experiencing. 

The affinity with Kant resides in decoding the explanatory 
category "God" so that is has a humanly-oriented metaphysical and 
ethical content. Kant similarly unpacks abstractions such as 
"causality," "time," and "space" so that instead of constituting reified 
external processes they post a limit to our ability to validates such 
externally-grounded categories and serve instead as humanly- fashioned 
organizing rubrics that help us to more efficiently manage our 
experience. "Causality," "time," and "space" for Kant--jut like "God" 
for the monotheistic theologians Maimonides and Hobbes--point to 
colossal absences that lead to enhanced analytical and practical 
preoccupations with our impoverished human resources. 

Pantheism--a total identification of God with the forces and laws 
of the universe--is perhaps most evident in the following passages: 
"That which is never brought into existence is, with reference to his 
knowledge, an absolutely nonexistent thing [or: absolute nonexistence], 
which is not an object for his knowledge, as that which is nonexistent 
for us is not an object for our knowledge" (III:20:481). The 
pantheistic passages in Maimonides can be understood in an 
instrumentalist light. God is inserted into the universe for the sake 
of more securely expunging him from there in the rebounding moves of 


negative theology. Given a generalized agnostic construal of the tenets 


of monotheism, the status of our knowledge of God in the negatively 


inferential way sanctioned by negative theology is commensurate with our 


knowledge of the world. The richer our data about the world, the more 
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possibilities we have to exclude about the nature of God. Maimonides’ 


pantheistic statements, therefore, constitute an instrumentalist goad 


and probe to generate through one’s active intervention in the world as 
many knowledge-claims as possible that serve as the basis for an ever- 
proliferating number of disowning-statements about the nature of God. 

It is of course arguable, as I suggested earlier, that the 
relationship goes the other way. The "disowning" might be a cover or 
theoretical smokes screen shielding the continual "insertion," as well 
as the "insertions" serving as a spur for further acts of theoretical 
disowning. The motif common to both mutually opposed interpretations is 
instrumentalization. However, the very ease with which reversibility 
can be achieved between the two factors of "insertion" and "disowning" 
lends additional force to the pantheistic gloss on this and kindred 
passages. 

There are also in the Guide references to an argument from design. 
Consider the following examples: "know too that to the mind of an 
equitable man, one of the strongest proofs for the production of the 
world in time is the fact, demonstrated with reference to natural 
beings, that every one of thee has a certain final end; some of them 
existing for the sake of others; for this is a proof of purpose on the 
part of a being possessing purpose. And purpose can only be conceived 
with reference to the production in time of something S. produced" 
(III:13:449)." Can someone endowed with intelligence conceive that the 
humors, membranes, and nerves of the eyes--which, as is known, are so 
well arranged and all of which have as their purpose the fin al end of 


this act of seeing--have come about fortuitously? Certainly not, but as 
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every physician and every philosopher has set forth, this is brought 
about of necessity through a purpose of nature. Now according to the 
general consensus of philosophers, nature is not endowed with intellect 
and the capacity for governance. Rather does this craftsman-like 
governance proceed, according to the opinion of the philosophers, from 
an intellectual principle; and, according to us, it is the act of an 
intelligent being who impressed all the faculties in question into all 
the things in which a natural faculty exists (I1I1I:19:479). 

The invocations of an argument from design in Maimonides are 
suggestive of the rationalist dimension in Maimonides’ argument where 
God (or, better still, the God-concept) is viewed as the philosophically 
most satisfactory response to the intellectual need to establish a first 
cause. Even though in order to bring the explanatory quest to a halt 
God needs to be posited as being totally dissimilar from human beings 
(he has to be divested of attributes in a literal sense), still the fact 
that it is a human intellectual need that leads to the positing of such 
a God presumes enough of an equilibrium between God and man so that one 
can seek to connect a designer with his artifact--i.e., nature. 

However, the draining of God of literal content forces the argument from 
design to proceed only by way of analogy with the work of a human 
artificer and not by way of direct reading-off of God's purpose(s) in 
fashioning the universe. 


As theoretically anomalous as it may seem, there is a passage in 


the Guide which fuses a pantheistic motif with an argument from design: 


"If you consider the divine actions--I mean to say the natural actions-- 


the deity’s wily graciousness and wisdom, as shown in the creation of 
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living beings, in the gradation of the motions of the limbs, and the 
proximity of the latter to others, will through them [i.e., through the 
above-mentioned actions] become clear to you" (Guide, III:32:535). In 
this sentence, God is identified with nature--and nature is distin- 
guished by its thought-out character, by its design. We might say that 
having been banished in any kind of literal sense from the heavens by 
negative theology, "God" is reinscribed in the natural order. In order 
for the de-literalized, conceptually-vacuous monotheistic God to hove in 
the furthermost cosmological reaches--to be nowhere humanly cognizable 
and attainable, his actions must be overwhelmingly visible and 
approachable--emblazoned in nature. God has to be transparently 
inferrible from the order of nature in order for monotheistic theology 
to theorize him as the hidden God. 

Skepticism is manifested at further juncture of Maimonides’ 
thought. the following ar additional examples: 

1. The skeptical metaphysical an epistemological filiations of 
Maimonides’ argument are reenforced by his discussion of the 
Mutakallimtin (Muslim philosophical and theological predecessors 
concerned to reconcile Muslim teaching with Greek philosophy). In order 
to rationally justify their belief in God, the Mutakallimiin rely on a 
skeptical, idealist metaphysics that invoke God at every turn as the 


sustaining force of the structure of appearance. In Maimonides’ summary 


of their position: "they are of the opinion that everything that may be 


imagined is an admissible notion for the intellect. . .. They say of 
the existent things--provided with known forms and determinate sizes and 


necessarily accompanying modes that are unchangeable and immutable--that 
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their being as they are is merely in virtue of the continuance of a 
habit. . . . It should not be said in any respect that this is the 
cause of that. . .. For they think that when a man wills a thing and, 
as he thinks, does it, his will is created for him, his power to be that 
which he wills is created for him, and his act is created for him. 
An accident does not cast during two units of time. . .. They wish to 
say that God, may he be exalted, created the accidents in question now, 
without the intermediary of nature--without any other thing" (Guide, 
1:73:206; 202-203; 200-201). 

According to the Mutakallimtin, the deficit of realism is 
compensated for an ongoing basis by ceaseless divine intervention. 
Maimonides removes the skeptical idealism from his formulation of the 
problem of the world’s relationship to God--he is not comfortable with 
the possible world semantics and logic or the Mutakallimtin--and inserts 
it in his solution, in his delineation of the tenets of negative 
theology. The utter conceptual removal of God creates an 
epistemological universe without foundations that reverberates with 
Mutakallimtin skepticism. Maimonides discredits the Mutakallimin 
formulation of the problem only to place and thereby validate their 
premises in his conclusion.® 

2. The Guide is not a work of modern scholarship. Maimonides is 
highly selective in his citation of scholarly sources. Why would it not 


be possible to argue that the panoply of Arabic and Greek philosophical 


sources cited in the work are to some extent a red herring--a 


diversionary mechanism intended to lead the unwary common (and even 


scholarly) reader away from noticing the indigenous rabbinic roots for 
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the philosophical case that Maimonides is not iconoclastic, but is 
summarizing and rationalizing the understandings of a whole tradition-- 
is camouflaged by the superficial radicalness of the argument, its 
invocation of Greek and Arabic philosophical sources to comprehend the 
fundamental theological tenets of Jewish religion. What I am suggesting 
therefore is that the Guide is at least partially about how a whole 
religious tradition (namely Judaism) needs to be reconceived and 
rearticulated--and the resources that are already available within it 
for such rearticulation. 

Hobbes can be read in a way analogous to Maimonides. The surface 
iconoclasm of the work--Hobbes rejects ancient and scholastic models of 
philosophizing--masks a deeper iconoclasm. Hobbes’s disclosure and 
analysis of the limits of reason suggests a reinterpretation of the very 
models he dismisses as willy nilly (in spite of themselves) conforming 
to and embodying those limits and therefore constituting modernist works 
in Hobbes’s sense. A refusal to acknowledge this would render Hobbes’s 
argument vulnerable to issues of reflexivity. If Hobbes’s delineation 
of the limits of reason is correct (his nominalism, skepticism, etc.), 


then the very works he criticizes for not recognizing the persuasiveness 


of these positions must already incorporate them. Otherwise, they 


constitute significant counter-examples to Hobbes’s rationalist claims. 
I will now try to illustrate how Maimonides’ and Hobbes’s texts 

serve to reconstruct their respective pasts--Maimonides, the Talmudic 

text, and Hobbes, the Platonic text. With Maimonides and Hobbes, the 


arrow of time truly moves from future to past. 
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7. Maimonides helps us to see that the theological pedigree for 
Talmudic argument are the tenets of monotheism. The utterance of the 
word "God" initiates a process of endless displacement that finds no 
resting place anywhere. All we can ever do in terms of assigning a 
content and pinpointing a reference for the term "God" is to say without 
letup God is not literally to be construed in this way or that, etc., 
and He is not to be found in a humanly cognizable sense here or there or 
elsewhere, etc. Human utterance from a Talmudic perspective mimics the 
evaporation of the God concept. Its stability, too, is to be identified 
with an endless process of deconstruction and reconstruction--rather 
than with some positive content. God for the Talmudic speakers and 
editors becomes the paradigm-case of the humanly sayable. This is 
manifested in the virtually omnipresent Talmudic methodological 
principle of the underdetermination of meaning by text. How is this 
principle exhibited in Talmudic argument and what are some of its most 
salient implications? 

For an example of how "underdetermination of meaning" works in 
Talmudic argument I turn to a dispute between the two Talmudic sages 
Abaye and Raba recounted in the Babylonian Talmudic tractate Temura 4b. 

Abaye says any act which the Torah prohibits, if it was undertaken 
anyway is efficacious. If one were to think that it has no effect, how 
is one punished for transgression [with lashes]? Raba, by contrast, 


says that such an act has no legal effect and the reason why it is 


punishable with lashes is because one has gone against a command of the 


Torah. 


q 
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Taking my cue partially from R. Yaacov Yisroel Kanevsky [the 


Steipler Rav] (Kanevsky, 52-53), I believe that a plausible way to 


explicate the dispute between Abaye and Raba is the following. Both 
Abaye and Raba in different ways are responding to the challenge of 
reflexivity. If the Torah prohibits a certain class of action, its 
delegitimation remains in some sense inconsistent if the prohibition is 
predicated upon a person’s engagement in the very action that the Torah 
declares to be a non-action (an unacceptable action). The prohibitions 
enumerated in the Torah presuppose the continued maintenance of those 
very possibilities of action which their formulation was designed to 
inhibit and discredit. The issue of consistency here is more metaphoric 
than real because we are dealing with a realm of"ought" (what should be 
done) rather than a domain of "is" (what is the case), so that logically 
speaking it would appear to be entirely acceptable for the normative 
injunction to presuppose a different "ontology" from the factual states 
of affairs to which it is addressed. Nevertheless, I believe that it is 
a metaphoric extension of a reflexive dilemma from an "is" domain to an 
"ought" realm that vexes both Abaye and Raba and to which they offer 
their contrasting solutions. Abaye resolves the dilemma of reflexivity 
by propounding an operationalized definition of a Biblical prohibition. 
According to Abaye the prohibition just is the punishment--what Jewish 
political and judicial authorities are prepared and able to do to 
enforce it. The motive behind this reformulation is the circumvention 
it affords in enabling us to identify the prohibition with the penalty, 
thereby releasing us from the reflexive tensions surrounding a non- 


consequentialist construal of the prohibition. Raba, on the other hand, 
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opts for a more logically resourceful strategy than Abaye that is 
evocative of the approach to skepticism discussed throughout this essay 
which seeks to neutralize its paradoxes by invoking a multivalued logic. 
Raba (implicitly) points to a systematic ambiguity surrounding the 
Biblical prohibition: X (the relevant legally designated person or 
class of persons) shouldn’t do it (the relevant legally designated 
action or class of actions). This formula can be variously inflected. 
It can be read "X shouldn't do it" or "X shouldn’t do it." Abaye opts 
for the first, more conventional reading which places its emphasis on 
the action done, and which, as we have seen, encounters extensions of 
the dilemmas of reflexivity in individuating the action concerned. 
Raba, by contrast, places the emphasis on the subject--"X shouldn't do 
it". Every prohibition found in the Torah can be variously interpreted 
as subsisting in either the active or the passive voice: A person should 
not engage in a prohibited action or a prohibited action should not be 
done. If the active reading predominates--with the emphasis falling on 
the person as doer rather than upon the action as done--then according 
to Raba we would be licensed in substituting a counterfactual 
conditional for the verbal component of the formula as long as we 


preserve the primacy of the subject. If the Torah had not in fact 


prohibited the particular action, then we would experience no logical 


scruples in attributing the action to the doer, so now, too, in our 
active paraphrase of the sentence, we can acknowledge simultaneously 
that the prohibited action has no efficacy and the subject is still 


culpable because of the tacit conjunction of the counterfactual 
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conditional to the subject of the sentence which a translation into the 
active voice affords. 

What larger issues and implications flow from the persuasive 
Talmudic methodological principle of the underdetermination of meaning 
by text? 

1) One thing to notice about "underdetermination" is that it goes 
a long way in helping to account for how innovation--and application to 
unanticipated circumstances--take place within Jewish law. 
Decontextualizing previously received Biblical and rabbinic texts 
enables one to reconstitute them with a conceptual background that makes 
them relevant to new circumstances. 

2) "“Underdetermination" also introduces an element of complexity 
into the project of giving a historically faithful rendition of Jewish 
law. A good part of what the Talmudic sages were doing was precisely to 


subvert an historical approach to the Biblical and rabbinic texts they 


were dealing with. They relate very often to those texts as if they are 


there to be endlessly played with and reconstituted. In the Talmud, 
there is an ineradicably story-telling element in even the most 
austerely legal discussions. The paradox thus emerges that if one wants 
to give an historically faithful account of Talmudic discussion and 
legal analysis one has to be able to integrate within it its resolutely 
anti-historical character. 

3) A jarring theological issue also emerges out of the centrality 
I assign to the underdetermination of meaning by text in Talmudic 
argument. This thesis after all points in the direction of skepticism-- 


the absence of secure external supports for the interpretations we 
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evolve. Once skepticism is unleashed with regard to the textual sources 
of Jewish tradition--the articulation of its canon of binding legal 
texts is inconceivable outside of a framework of skeptical 
reinterpretation--how can it be reliably and validly contained with 
regard to the behavioral patterns that those texts sanction and require? 
A serious tension emerges between the end of de-contextualizing the 
Torah text and its later canonical legal offshoots and making them 
relevant in transformed contexts--temporally extending the normative 
reach of Torah in the broadest sense--and the skeptical strategies of 
under-determination employed or invoked for the realization of that end. 
This issue has profound implications for the identity of the Rabbis and 
founders of Jewish tradition. 

4) The “underdetermination" thesis explicates the priority 
assigned to speech over writing in Talmudic discourse. It is only 
during times of persecution that reduction to writing is rendered 
permissible--and then, too, apparently with the proviso that the writing 


as far as possible resemble the highest forms of speech, i.e., that it 


be dialectical in character. Writing engenders an illusion of finality 


and fixity that the articulation of words continually belies. Only 
speech can be in good faith. Writing is always in bad faith. The fact 
of persecution and the potential loss of collective memory yields a set 
of extenuating circumstances permitting recourse to writing. If the 
writing is dialectical in character, this, too, is a redeeming 
factor--since dialectical writing with its tentativeness and 
recursiveness incorporates the continually interrogatory aspects of 


speech. 
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5) From the perspective that I am introducing here, the contrast 
that is typically drawn between Talmudic-legalistic and philosophical 
modes of argument--the former being practically oriented and the latter 
being theoretically designed--loses its force. The vast canon of 
Talmudic-legalistic argument itself insinuates a monumental 
philosophical statement. Articulation constitutes simultaneously 
erasure--the effacing of possibilities that have just been put into 
words. What one says can always be decomposed and reconstituted along 
lines other than those in which one appears officially to be pointing. 
The formulation of sentences posit their silent others (in the form of 
presuppositions and implications) that can always be regrouped and 
rearranged to yield different configurations of meaning and different 
constellations of referents from what one is officially intending--and 
thereby making a mockery of the whole notion of the primacy of 
intention. One can argue that the concept of intention presupposes a 
specific hierarchical relation between "presupposition," "statement," 
and "implication" that is itself metaphysically up for grabs, i.e., 
systematically undecidable. The putting into words of one’s intentions 
is as vulnerable to an infinite regress of interpretation (each sentence 
that specifies meaning requires to be interpreted in turn) as any other 
sort of statement that one might make. Talmudic argument from this 
perspective constitutes one of the most imposing rhetorical edifices 


ever erected in defense of the notion of the "floating statement"--the 


endlessness of the process of de-contextualization and 


re-contextualization. 
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The following are two Hobbesian reconstructions of a Platonic 
text--one enacted from a psychological perspective and the other from a 
linguistic one. 

When confronting a philosophical text such as Leviathan, one 
should consider the possibility that there are an independent set of 
motivations which lie behind the act of theory-construction itself. A 
mind that sets itself the task of constructing a theory is beset by 
certain problems, some of which at least have risen to the level of 
consciousness, and what motivates the creation of the theory is an 
attempt to resolve those problems in a way that will restore 
satisfaction and repose. "Theory" therefore represents a shorthand term 
for a series of actions on the part of a theorist as he attempts to 
deflect and rechannel the sources of tension and conflict within himself 
into new configurations of meaning and possibility. One can only begin 
to approximate to the strategic results for a writer in employing 
"theory" as his mode of literary expression by first exploring the 
inter-connections of the theory, by not stepping outside it, as it were, 
to gain an external, even biographical perspective upon it, but by 
moving more fully within it, attempting to grasp the numerous ways in 
which it coheres together as a unit. In what follows, I hope to provide 


an analysis of the theory of human nature in Leviathan which takes 


seriously its pretensions to be a philosophical work, and to highlight 


the new possibilities of inter-connection that open before us when we 
approach Leviathan from the perspective of theory-construction as an 


activity. 
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One aspect which the perspective of theory-construction as an 
activity affords us on a theorist’s work is the implicit stress it 
carries on a theorist’s awareness of his predecessors (Bloom, 1973). An 
essential element of the context of creation is the theorist’s awareness 
of earlier theorists, and how he relieves the anxieties pertaining to 


his relation to them. Hobbes’s statements about his utter break with 


the ancients are well known’ and have often been commented upon, but the 


precise ways in which this self-professed iconoclasm gets expressed in 
his thought have not been that fully grasped. 

One of the anxieties plaguing anyone embarking upon the enterprise 
of theory-construction is the simple awareness that others have been 
there before him. If the writing of theory generally aims at exploring 
and evincing the inter-connections between human phenomena that on their 
surface appear to be unrelated--and to exhibit fresh possibilities for 
thought and action which had not been suspected before™--then the mere 
existence of others in the past who have undertaken the same 
enterprise--the sheer weight of a tradition of theory and theorizing, 
must constitute an embarrassment to the current practitioner. The fact 
that others have existed undermines the credibility of my right to 
exist. Since they obviously attempted what I am about to do, and have 
failed--the proof of their failure being my trying to do it again--how 
can I justify to myself embarking upon the same activity? 

In Hobbes’s case, he would appear to have a ready answer to this 
question. Hobbes does not seem overawed by the achievements of his 
predecessors, but, if anything, convinced of their inadequacy. He 


appears to be motivated by an extraordinary sense of competitiveness to 
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outdo his predecessors on their chosen ground of elucidating the nature 
of man and describing the lineaments of the ideal society. What 
inspires Hobbes with this sense of being able to succeed where he 
conceives the ancients to have failed is the example of modern science, 
which has conferred upon man previously unrivalled mastery in the 
physical world and whose presuppositions and techniques have not yet 
been applied to politics. It is precisely the transfer of certain key 
presuppositions and techniques--such as a stress on method--from the 
study of nature to the analysis of human society that Hobbes regards as 
his major achievement. 

Yet, granting this, it seems to be that even in staunch rejection 
Hobbes is still grappling with Plato, with what Bloom has called the 
anxiety of influence. Not only where one acknowledges the relevance, or 
paradigmatic value, of a predecessor's achievement but (perhaps, 
especially) when one denies this value to an illustrious precursor, can 
one be said to be working out his anxiety. of influence. The act of 
rejection paradoxically presupposes the continued existence of that 
which is rejected (otherwise there is nothing to reject), unless one is 
somehow able to achieve the overtaking of the rejected theory from the 
inside, rewriting it from one’s totally altered vantage point." One 
possible way of reading Leviathan is as an elaborate strategy, or series 
of strategies, designed for coping with the anxiety of influence--of 
re-appropriating Plato’s theory from the inside, as it were, and 


re-articulating a general theory of man and society from Hobbes’s vastly 


altered premises and assumptions. The tenets of Plato’s theory that 


might have appeared most promising to Hobbes in terms of effecting a re- 
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interpretation that would accommodate the principles of modern science 
are Plato’s descriptions of the genesis, and emotional and imaginative 


capabilities, of the various character-types constituting his Republic. 


Adapting resoluto-composite method and geometric method to the human 


sciences” 


enabled Hobbes to envisage the transfer to a whole society of 
possibilities of selfhood that Plato had restricted to a small minority 
of his population. 

It is commonly recognized that one of the most striking 
expressions in Leviathan of the identity of Hobbesian man is contained 
in the first two paragraphs of Chapter Eleven where Hobbes speaks about 
man possessing no finis ultimus or summum bonum. The familiar 
paragraphs read as follows: 

The felicity of this life consisteth not in the 
repose of a mind satisfied. For there is no such 
finis ultimus, utmost aim, nor summum bonum, greatest 
good, as is spoken of in the books of the old moral 
philosophers. Nor can a man any more live whose 
desires are at an end, than he whose senses and 
imaginations are at a stand. Felicity is a continual 
progress of the desire, from one object to another; 
the attaining of the former being still but the way to 
the latter. The cause whereof is, that the object of 
man’s desire, is not to enjoy once only, and for one 
instant of time; but to assure forever the way of his 


future desire. 
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So that in the first place, I put for a general 
inclination of all mankind, a perpetual and restless 
desire of power after power that ceaseth only in 
death. And the cause of this, is not always that a 
man hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has 
already attained to; that he cannot be content with a 
moderate power; but because he cannot assure the power 


and means to live well, which he hath present, without 


the acquisition of more.” 


I believe that Hobbes’s psychological portrait of the average man 
suggested in these paragraphs contains an implicit extension of certain 
possibilities of selfhood which Plato restricted to the most exalted and 
the most abject in his Republic--to philosopher-kings and tyrants. What 
Plato saw as a possibility of selfhood restricted to a minority among 
his population, Hobbes recognized as a universal possibility, accessible 
to the mass of mankind. Even if one identifies the bourgeoisie as the 
authentic subject of Hobbes’s analysis (MacPherson, 1962), the 
bourgeoisie do not represent a closed class in the way that Plato’s 
rational elite does. In fact, what characterizes the early capitalist 
bourgeois class is precisely its self-definition as an open class 
opposed to entrenched privilege. This self-image must include 
widespread upward mobility and large-scale intellectual and 
technological expansion before the social and economic realities can 
reflect even that limited degree of "openness" of which MacPherson 


speaks. It is the very broadening of the ideological horizons of the 
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nascent middle class that I propose to define in a new way by my juxta- 
position of Hobbes’s thought with Plato's. 

Before embarking on a detailed description of the points where 
Hobbes expands upon and revises Plato’s description of human nature, I 
should like to highlight briefly the structural similarities between 
Plato’s and Hobbes’s theories of human nature, in order to bring the 
differences between the two theories into bolder relief when I introduce 
them later into the discussion. A central question which one might ask 
concerning Hobbes’s political theory appears to me equally relevant with 
regard to Plato’s political thought. What must man be like in order for 
politics to be both a necessary and possible remedy for the human 
condition? Initially, and in the most general terms, both Plato and 
Hobbes answer this question in the same way. Man must be a bifurcated 
creature who can yet be held together through some rational organizing 
principle. In Plato, a hierarchical principle is established in man 
according to a vision laid down by the philosopher-king who is privy to 
ideal images of the good and the just. This vision requires the 
subordination of the passionate and spirited elements within individual 
men--and within human society generally--to more purely rational 
elements reflecting the eternal order of things. Hobbes agrees with 
Plato to the extent of saying that a political principle of 
subordination of certain aspects of self for the sake of giving 
expression to other aspects of self is necessary in order for man to 
attain to his full potential as a human being. In Hobbes, the rational 


organizing principle can be alternatively labeled as a principle of 


instrumental rationality or as a principle of utility.“ The embodiment 
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of this principle in the lives of ordinary human beings ensures that the 
passions in a provisional, temporary sense will remain subordinate to 
the dictates of a calculating reason. 

In order for their theories of human nature to be persuasive, both 
Plato and Hobbes must show that without implanting a principle of 
structuring in the very constitution of man he would be at war with 
himself, capable of only limited and ultimately self-defeating action. 
Plato identifies a political principle of super-ordination and sub- 
ordination in his diagnosis of the just soul. Without this principle, 
man’s internal nature would be a chaos, constantly at war with itself-- 
his baser impulses would overpower his better inclinations. In Hobbes, 
we have the image of a state of nature, where the life of man is 
depicted as "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short" (Leviathan, 
Chapter 13) prior to the achievements of that renovation of self 
dictated by the principle of instrumental rationality. At this point, 
however, the comparison between Plato and Hobbes, even on this formal 
level, breaks down. For Plato, the principle of ordering necessary to 
constitute the most rational man cannot be fashioned from the 
unpromising human material that gives rise to the problem of the best 


ordering of man and society in the first place. The perspective of the 


philosopher-king, who is attuned to the ideal forms of the good and the 


just, is necessary for resolving potential conflicts within the 
individual, just as his ultimate vantage point is necessary for 
obviating the potential seeds of discord in the commonwealth. Ordinary 


citizens need only be inculcated with such medicinal myths as those of 
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the metals in order for those solutions--on both the intrapersonal and 
interpersonal levels--to be accepted. 

The only members of Plato’s Republic capable of transformative 
social action are philosopher-kings and tyrants. For Hobbes, with his 
universalist moral psychology and his theoretical construct of a state 
of nature, it is presumably a whole population, or significant segments 
of it, who are capable of rationalizing for themselves the need for what 
Hobbes regards as the most creative political act of all--that which 
institutes and maintains sovereign political authority. What Plato saw 
as a source of creative anxiety affecting the behavior of an elite of 
philosopher-kings, namely the prospect of death, Hobbes generalizes into 
a universal fear, governing the life style of a multitude of men. 
Instead of the aristocratic Platonic notion of death, which leads a 
restricted class of men to engage in philosophy as a preparation for 
dying, we find in Hobbes the extension of this anxiety to the mass of 


mankind, leading them to institute political authority and to structure 


their lives in such ways as to stave off the possibility of death (and 


reminders of death) for as long as possible. Hobbes’s sense of 
competitiveness with his predecessors, chiefly Plato, and his 
inspiration drawn from the achievements of modern science, converge on 
his resolving human nature into a fundamental anxiety--a fear of death-- 
as the chief civilizing agency in man. The concept of violent death in 
Hobbes’s thought--its role in his depiction of the state of nature-- 
merely constitutes a heightened, metaphoric expression of the role of 
death generally in the economy of human motivation. Death, any form of 


death, including especially natural death, is experienced by Hobbesian 
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men as violent, as a senseless disruption of the pleasures and projects 
that define human existence for them. 

For Hobbes, the basic division in man appears to be between his 
vanity and his fear of death (Strauss, 1966, 130ff). Vanity impels man 
to endeavor to outdistance his fellows and to get them to accept the 
valuation he places upon himself. Hobbes describes the state of nature 
as a condition in which the mere presence of other people constitutes a 
threat to our self-esteem. 

For everyman looketh that his companion should 

value him at the same rate he sets upon himself; and 

upon all signs of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally 

endeavors, as far as he dares, (which amongst them 

that have no common power to keep them in quiet, is 

far enough to make them destroy each other), to extort 

a greater value from his contemners, by damage; and 

from others by the example" (Leviathan, Chapter 13). 
Counterbalancing man’s overweening vanity is his fear of death, which 
restrains his vanity and leads him to search for ways to make his life 
less precarious. What is unique to Hobbes--and in sharp contrast to 
Plato’s description of the masses of men--is that one of the sources of 
the prime tension in man--his fear of death--is depicted by Hobbes as 
being sufficiently regenerative in character to allow man to 


reconstitute himself along more rational lines. Hobbes seems to have 


discovered the dynamic inherent in the idea of one’s own dying. He 


confronts the implications of death as a fully human event, not as a 


punishment from God, and not as an accidental change in a permanent, 
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ongoing life cycle. Hobbes, I believe, was the first philosopher to 
become aware of the liberating force of the insight that man owned his 
own death, as it were, that it was fully as much an event in his life 
as all the myriad things that occurred in the course of living it. What 
the perspectives of the Ideal and of God--two extra-mundane 
perspectives--achieve in Greek and Christian thought, the totally human 
perspective of death, of mortality, accomplishes in the economy of 
Hobbes’s thought. Death, which is now viewed as a totally human event, 
substitutes as the fundamental principle for the organization of one’s 


life for the extra-terrestrial perspectives emphasized in Greek and 


Christian thought. The idea of one’s own death is functionally 


equivalent in the economy of Hobbes’s thought to the Ideas of the Good 
and Justice, and of God, in Greek and Christian thought. 

I have said that for the majority of men Plato recognizes no 
sources of energy in the soul that would allow them to transcend of 
their own volition their moral corruption. The source of redemption, 
generally speaking, is external to man. There are, however, two main 
exceptions to this picture of human psychological make-up--members of 
the guardian class and tyrants. In order to appreciate that in some 
sense Plato and Hobbes are really after the same "quarry," that the ends 
which theory-construction are intended to serve are similar for both 
theorists--i.e., enlargement of the human sense of possibilities by re- 
establishing for thought its claims to mastery over an internal 
(psychological) and external (social and political) environment--it will 
be instructive, I think, to compare Plato’s description of the 


restricted sense of possibilities available to all his character-types, 
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except philosopher-kings and tyrants, with Hobbes’s description of the 
psychological make-up and set of motivations governing human nature 
generally. Plato's insight into the special psychological forces 
motivating philosopher-kings and tyrants is very instructive of the kind 
of psychology motivating Hobbesian men generally, who are capable of the 
kind of self-transcendence which in Plato’s thought is reserved for only 
a tiny minority of the population. 

For all the members of Plato’s commonwealth, except philosopher- 
kings and tyrants, limits are set on personal growth and creativity by 
the sorts of transactions that take place with one’s father. In Books 
Eight and Nine of the Republic, where Plato speaks about the decline of 
society and of the soul, he traces the disintegration of the character 
type of the virtuous man into progressively more and more corrupt types, 
corresponding to the various phases of the disintegration of the ideal 
state. The decline from virtue is depicted in terms of a series of 
striking psychological vignettes of the tensions surrounding the 
relationships between fathers and sons, which lead the sons to move away 


from the models of behavior provided by the fathers. The first phase of 


the moral deterioration of the virtuous man is marked by the emergence 


of timocratic man, whose psychogenetic history Plato recounts as 
follows: 
"He (timocratic man) arises," I said, "in some such 
way as this. He is the son of a good father, who, as 
sometimes happens lives in an ill-governed city, and 
avoids political honours and office and litigation and 


all those things in which the active politician 
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delights, and who is content to be got the better of 


if only he is not bothered." 


"Then how does the son become what he is?" he said. 


"Firstly," I said, "he hears his mother complaining 

that her husband is not one of the rulers, and that in 

consequence other women are set above her. Then she 

sees that her husband does not trouble himself much 

about money, and does not fight or wrangle in lawsuits 

or in the assembly, but takes all these matters very 

calmly, and she perceives that he is always attending 

to himself, treating her neither with marked reverence 

nor marked disrespect. All these things make her 

angry, and she tells her son that his father is 

unmanly and utterly casual, and treats him to all the 

many varied complaints which women love to make on 

such matters" (The Republic, Lindsay trans., 303). 

Timocratic man’s personality emerges as a compromise between his 

father "who waters and makes grow the reasoning element in his soul," 
and the criticisms leveled against the father by his mother and the 


family’s servants who "nourish the desiring and spirited elements" in 


him. "In the end," Plato says, "inasmuch as he is not naturally a bad 


man, but has known bad company, he arrives under the impulsion of these 


two forces at a middle position, and gives over the rule within him to 
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the middle element, the contentious and spirited, and becomes a lofty- 
minded and ambitious man" (The Republic, Lindsay trans., 304). 
Oligarchic man emerges from the seeds of the ruin of his 


timocratic father. After his father, who had esteemed honor, had fallen 


from high office, an ambivalent relationship develops between father and 


son. On the one hand, the son feels emotionally impelled to retain the 
father as a model. On the other had, he suffers by extension from the 
public disgrace of his father. Again, the son resorts to compromise. 
He accepts the father’s end in life of leaving his mark on the world, 
but transforms and enlarges upon the means of getting there. He puts 
the stress on riches, instead of honor, undermining the authority of the 
spirited elements in his soul, and establishing the passions in a 
position of authority. Plato’s almost self-consciously political 
vocabulary at this point anticipates the image of the proper relation- 
ship between reason and the passions advanced by Hobbes, and 
subsequently endorsed by the whole British empiricist tradition. 

But the reasoning and the spirited elements, I 

imagine, he makes squat upon the ground beneath it, 

one here and the other there, and enslaves them. So 

that the first is allowed to reason of and consider 

nothing but how money may breed more money, while the 

second may admire or honour nothing but wealth and the 

wealthy, and be zealous for nothing but the 

acquisition of money and anything that may lead 


thereto (The Republic, Lindsay trans., 309). 
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Democratic man again emerges out of the crucible of his 
relationship with his oligarchic father. His father’s overly permissive 
attitude towards him leads him to renounce his father’s disciplined and 
discriminating pursuit of pleasure as a model, and to convert the search 
after pleasure itself into a principle of necessity, granting all 
pleasures an equal value, and establishing no hierarchy between them 


(The Republic, Lindsay trans., 320-21). 


The description of the father-son relationships so far reveals how 
acutely aware Plato was of the ironic fate of most personal rebellions-- 
of how, even in opposition, the supremacy of the father is, in a sense, 
re-affirmed. Even when we move to a position directly contrary to that 
of our fathers, the outer limits of our rebellion, the point of greatest 
emotional satisfaction at which we choose to rest, is determined by the 
starting point which, in effect, had been bequeathed to us by our 
fathers. The only categories of citizen in the Platonic Republic who 
are able to escape this dialectical stranglehold are philosopher-kings 
and tyrants, whose access to their sources of energy is so immediate and 
intense that they are able to envisage possibilities which are unrelated 
to the transactional tensions accompanying their relationships to their 


fathers. Plato discusses the father-son relationship in the context of 


his psychogenetic account of the rise of the tyrant, and hardly mentions 


the father at all in his very elaborate discussion of the education of 
philosopher-kings. Let us examine what Plato has to say about the 

origins of the extraordinarily destructive energies in the tyrant, and 
perhaps we will be able to infer from there concerning the roots of the 


comparably creative sources of energy in the philosopher-king. 
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Plato prefaces his psychogenetic account of the rise of the tyrant 


with a distinction among the unnecessary desires between those which are 


lawful and those which are not. The unlawful desires Plato describes as 


follows: 


Those that are active during sleep. When the rest of 
the soul, the reasoning, gentle and ruling part of it, 
is asleep, then the bestial and savage part, when it 
has had its fill of food and wine, begins to leap 
about, pushes sleep aside, and tries to go and gratify 
its instincts. You know how in such a state it will 
dare everything, as though it were freed and released 
from all shame or discernment. It does not shrink 
from attempting incestual intercourse, in its dream, 
with a mother or with any man or god or beast. It is 
ready for any deed of blood, and there is no 
unhallowed food it will not eat. In a word, it falls 
short of no extreme of folly or shamelessness (The 


Republic, Lindsay trans., 335-36). 


Apparently, at some point in the crumbling positions of moral 


authority that various types of corrupt fathers are able to assume 


towards their sons, a qualitative leap, or, more accurately speaking, 


descent, occurs, so that the father as a source of dialectical tension, 


controlling even in opposition the distance his son might travel from 


him, is destroyed. The tyrant, in Plato’s piercing phrase, "is a 


parricide" (The Republic, Lindsay trans., 333). Plato summarizes the 


state of being typical of the tyrant in a formula that grows out of his 
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previous description of the unlawful desires. "He (the tyrant) is 
surely the man who expresses in waking reality the character we 
attributed to a man in his dreams" (The Republic, Lindsay trans., 333). 
More elaborately, Plato says that 
when Love established his tyranny over him, he [the 
tyrant] became for always, and in waking reality, the 
man he used occasionally to be in his dreams. And now 
he will stick at no frightful murder, no unhallowed 
food or dreadful deed, but Love swells tyrannically 
within him in all lawlessness and anarchy. He is sole 
ruler, and will lead the man in whom he dwells as ina 
city, into any kind of daring, by which he will 
support himself and his rabble following, the 
immigrants whom the man’s evil companions have 
introduced, and the native born whom evil ways of life 
have released and set free (The Republic, Lindsay 
trans., 240). 
The tyrant is able to tap sources of energy lodged in his 


unconscious which remain forever sealed to those character types formed 


along the lines of tension and resolution occasioned by their 


relationships to their families in general, and their fathers in 
particular. Traditional patterns of relationship within the family work 
to inhibit awareness of possibilities of self which are unrelated to the 
structure of tensions and system of ego-maintenance nurtured within the 
family. Where the family functions as a viable social unit, whole areas 


of being remain impenetrable to us. Even our dreams, in the 
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imaginatively impoverished context of the family, refuse to function as 
gateways and icons of whatever sources of energy might lie hidden in the 
recesses of our unconscious. It is only when the dialectical 
stranglehold of the family in general, and the father in particular, is 
broken that previously unthinkable possibilities begin to dawn upon us. 
In the case of the tyrant, these possibilities all flow from an extended 
and deepened imagination of evil. For the philosopher-king, however, a 
newly appropriated access to internal sources of energy signifies an 
enhanced capacity to conceive and bring about possibilities for good. I 
will attempt to indicate briefly how Plato’s account of the 
psychogenetic development of the philosopher-king implicitly follows the 
scenario laid down in Plato’s discussion of the psychological origins of 
the tyrant. 

One of the most striking aspects of the educational scheme Plato 
outlines in the Republic is its taking place entirely outside of the 
confines of the family. It seems to me that bearing in mind Plato’s 
description of the psychogenetic development of the dominant character 
types corresponding to the various forms of state, and especially of the 
tyrant, we become aware of an essential component of Plato’s motivation 
in placing the upbringing of children--and of potential philosopher- 
kings--outside the context of the family. Plato is seeking for a 


functional equivalent to some of the key conditions that made possible 


the tyrant’s access to apparently unlimited internal sources of energy. 


The son is raised outside the home in Plato’s Republic not merely, or 
even primarily, to remove the physical presence of the father, but to 


obliterate the father as a source of dialectical tension, to allow the 
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son to form possible images of selfhood that are unrelated to his 
transactional tensions with the father. 

With regard to the content of the education which the philosopher- 
king receives, one might say that his training in the abstract 
categories of thought of mathematics, astronomy and logic is supposed to 
wean him away from those styles of thinking that are rooted in an 
immediate human, material context. The exercises in intellectual self- 
transcendence which he undergoes are intended ultimately to achieve an 
overhauling of his whole being, to release sources of energy within his 
soul that are not moored to any one human, social context. Human social 
reality reflects what from the perspective of actively pursued, inter- 
connected thought must appear as an arbitrary, refractory quality, which 
prevents it from assuming those forms that a freely inquiring, roaming 
reason would dictate. The ultimate aim, perhaps, of the Platonic system 
of education is to get the philosophical initiate to substitute in his 
deliberations for a worldly context the context of thought itself--with 
its implied aspirations towards mastery and completeness. In this way, 
Plato as theorist strives to create artificially for his future 
philosopher-king those conditions of access to internal sources of 
energy which the tyrant achieves effortlessly through the sheer force 
and perversity of his reigning demon. 


In Hobbes, we find a democratization of the Platonic vision. The 


kind of self-transcendence which Plato attributes to philosopher-kings 


is ascribed by Hobbes to the class of people who are parties to the 


16 


original contract--i.e., the whole community of citizens. In order to 


grasp the full metaphysical implications of Hobbes’ political atomism-- 
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of the fact that the parties to the contract are generally conceived as 
isolated, fatherless individuals--one should read it in the context of 
Plato’s description of the psychological motivations governing each of 
his major character types. When the context is filled in in this way, 
we can more fully gauge the revolutionary breakthrough of Hobbes’s 
thought. Not only are the parties to the contract for Hobbes without an 
official collective past of previous national affiliations, they are 
also without a significant individual past of family associations. The 
kinds of projects large elements of society can now envisage for 
themselves--and the strategies they can employ for their attainment--are 
much more flexible and imaginative than anything conceivable under the 
Platonic ordering of man and society. 

Hobbes’s thought records one of the momentous changes of 
consciousness that Western man has undergone. For Hobbes, previous 
conceptions of man had viewed him as entirely too limited a creature, 
capable of only severely restricted transformations of himself and 
society. The realm of perfection--where some sort of reality would 
match man’s most grandiose conceptions--was projected either upward into 
an ideal realm, a vision of which could be attained by a small number of 
extraordinary individuals in this world, or pushed forward to the end of 
time and pictured as a reward awaiting the saints. The effect of both 
these concepts of perfection was to direct man's imaginative energy 
towards an unknown world, whose existence was accepted by the masses of 


men purely on the basis of faith. What Hobbes sought to do was to 


redirect this flow of imaginative energy towards the known world, to get 
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the majority of people to see their familiar world as a tissue of 
possibilities, capable of almost infinite reconstruction. 

The implicit argument of Leviathan is that the beatific and ideal 
visions of Christian and Greek thought constitute alienated human 
possibilities, which a properly grounded moral philosophy must recapture 
for man. At the beginning of Chapter Twelve of Leviathan, Hobbes 
diagnoses the origin (what he calls the seed) of religion as being 
present "only in man, and consisteth in some peculiar quality, or at 
least in some eminent degree thereof, not to be found in any other 
living creatures" (Leviathan, Chapter 12). The seeds of religion, on 
Hobbes’s reading of human nature, turn out to be four: "opinion of 
ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion towards what men fear and 
taking of things casual for prognostics" (Leviathan, Chapter 12). 
Hobbes proceeds to account for the diversity of religious customs and 
ceremonies by the variegated ways human beings have developed for 


projecting their fears, ignorance and superstitions outward upon the 


world: "which by reason of the different fancies, judgments and 


passions of several men, [religion] hath given up into ceremonies so 
different, that those which are used by one man, are for the most part 
ridiculous to another." 

As a counterpart to the understanding of the notion of God as a 
projection of alienated human possibilities which pervades the second 
half of Leviathan, we are presented in the first half of Leviathan with 
an implicit rejection of the classic previous understandings of man. 
These visions of man converted him into an alienated creature, 


projecting his own latent possibilities into ideal realms to which he 
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imputed superiority or mastery over human affairs. The movements of 
thought in the first and second halves of Leviathan converge in a 
de-mystification of the abstractions of man and God, in an effort to 
secure a new release of energies for the accomplishment of specifically 
human tasks. 

We are now in a position to se how the content of Hobbes’s theory 
of human nature, in the general terms that I have described it, relates 
to a specific set of tensions originating in the context of creation. A 
writer embarking upon the enterprise of theory construction tends to 
view the mere existence of predecessors motivated by the same quest as 
he as an embarrassment and a burden, inhibiting his own ability to 
crate. In order to be able to write at all, let alone attempt to rival 
the epic pretensions of his predecessors, he must work through the set 
of anxieties tied to an awareness of previous practitioners of the same 
craft. Traces of the sort of inner wrestling that I have been 
describing between a present theorist and earlier practitioners can be 
fund in the substance of the theory Hobbes has produced. The 
relationship between the behavior governing the parties to the social 
contract in Hobbes to the pattern of motivations attributed by Plato to 
his various classes recapitulates Hobbes’s own relationship to Plato. 
Hobbes, too, in a way is fully usurping the role of the father, relating 
to the father (Plato) not as a dialectical counterplayer, but as someone 


whose role he has completely absorbed, re-writing Plato’s theory for him 


from his (Hobbes’s) own immeasurably altered perspective. Writing under 


the spell of the first early breakthroughs of modern science, Hobbes 


discovers a new form of power inherent in scientific method which 
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earlier theorists had left untapped. He sees his vocation as theorist 
as that of extending the conquests of method--resoluto-composite method 
and geometric method--to include the human psychological, social and 
political realms. 

Hobbesian Reconstruction (II) 

In order to appreciate the sense in which the extension of a 
particular metaphor governs the enterprise of political theory from 
Plato until Rousseau it is important to bring a particular perspective 
to bear on the whole body of literature which has traditionally been 
grouped under the title of "political theory." The political theorist 
has been driven to create not only a vertically leveled world, without 
predecessors, in which the anxiety of influence has been overcome, but 
one which has been horizontally levelled as well, where no voice but 
that of the theorist himself needs to be listened to. In a dual 
temporal dimension, the past in terms of influence and the present in 
terms of competing theorizers, the writing of theory suggests the 
triumph of the one over the many. Theory-construction on an epic scale 


involves a gigantic act of razing to make the world habitable for the 


one. The ceaseless pursuit of interconnections is just the other side 


of the coin of the ironing out of all contingency, of the ferreting out 
of incoherence, by the metaphysical removal of all embodiments of sheer 
brute otherness, namely other people. The theorist in terms of the 

pretensions of his theory must strive to eliminate other people because 
they serve as the ultimate reminders of the triumph of contingency, and 


are the principal bearers and overcomers of incoherence in human life. 
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The genesis of the idea of authority seems to me linked with this 
ambition of the theoretical mind to create a world habitable for itself. 
At its most fundamental level, the idea of authority simply represents 
the imperious movement of the theoretical mind seeking to aggrandize all 
of human reality. The state of total subjectivity, total assimilability 
in which human reality appears to a theoretical mind at the moment when 
its quest seems most fully realized serves as the model for the ideal 
relationship between sovereign and subject in the more purely political 
realm. 

There is an additional logical factor at work here as well. In 
order for thought to serve as a metaphor for social reality, one must 
presuppose the existence of a pre-theoretical sovereign self, which does 
the surveying of the internal (mental) scene and re-establishes order 
and coherence after periodic breakdown. Without the tacit postulation 
of such a self as subject confronting the manifold contents of 
consciousness as its object, an infinite regress would emerge in the 
task of the crystallization of coherence, since the sorting, judging 
mechanism establishing the pattern of coherence would itself be called 
constantly into question. The reigning metaphor constitutive of the 
activity of political theorizing thus presupposes the existence of a 
pre-theoretical sovereign self which orders the realm of thought, before 
that in turn serves as a model for organizing social existence. 


What I have said so far suggests that the metaphoric extension 


animating the vocation of political theorizing proceeds in only one 


direction, from thought to social reality. However, a profounder, more 


interactionist view of the nature of metaphor should alert us to the 
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possibility that movement is proceeding from two opposing directions 
simultaneously--from social reality to thought as well as from thought 
to social reality. According to I. A. Richards, "When we use a metaphor 
we have two thoughts of different things active together and supported 
by a single word, or phrase, whose meaning is a resultant of their 
interaction" (Max Black, 38). In political theorizing as well, the 
inspiration for the activity does not only come from a unilateral 
extension of the pursuit of interconnections from the realm of thought 
to the plane of social reality, but consists in a bilateral movement, 
where the pursuit of interconnections is also organized along lines 
suggested by the structure of social reality. The elements going to 
compose social existence such as people, territory, conflict, etc. bear 


no logical relationship to each other. They constitute a merely 


fortuitous concatenation of circumstances whose principle of ordering 


cannot be elicited from any of the elements taken separately or in 
combination with each other but clearly reflects a direct intervention 
by man, a relatively arbitrary imposition of will. The pursuit of 
interconnections in the domain of thought is seen in the image of the 
ordering principle emerging from an examination of social reality, which 
is to say that there is a nominalistic bias attached to the idea of 
theorizing from its inception. According to the interactionist view 
that I am advancing, political theorizing can most fruitfully be seen as 
a fusion of the extension to the study of political phenomena of the 
theoretical impulse to pursue interconnections, and of an extension to 
an understanding of the theoretical impulse of the political categories 


of arbitrariness and the sheer imposition of order. 


| 
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The conception of the activity of political theorizing that I am 
putting forward here enables us to achieve a more satisfactory reading 
of The Republic than is generally available. Most readers of The 
Republic would probably agree that Socrates’ central antagonist in the 
dialogue is the Sophist Thrasymachus. On the surface, no two theories 
of justice would seem more diametrically opposed to each other than 
Thrasymachus’ conception that justice in any society reflects the 
interest of the stronger and Socrates’ view that justice is to be 
identified with a particular structuring of society where a rational 
elite rules over all members of society. Yet, when Socrates’ theory of 
justice is placed in the context of the remainder of his argument in The 
Republic a surprisingly rich and elaborate universe of shared 
assumptions is revealed between him and Thrasymachus which renders 
extremely puzzling Socrates’ own positive conception of justice. 

Thrasymachus’ definition of "just" or "right" as meaning nothing 
but "what is to the interest of the stronger" (The Republic Cornford 
trans., 18) is extremely ambiguous. At first blush, Thrasymachus 
appears intent on collapsing the level of inquiry from philosophical 
definition to sociological analysis. Instead of addressing himself to 
the second-order question of the meaning of the concept of justice as 
the previous participants in the dialogue--Cephalus, Polemarchus and 
Socrates himself--had done, Thrasymachus engages in a first-order 


sociological investigation of the significance that the term carries in 


existing societies. Thrasymachus moves from the plane of reasoning 


about language and concepts to making generalizations about the world, 


and thus appears guilty of collapsing the second-order nature of the 
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inquiry to a first-order level. How would it be possible to interpret 
Thrasymachus’ statements in such a way that he does not commit this 
"category mistake?" 

One plausible way of accomplishing this is to regard Thrasymachus 
as making on the basis of his sociological investigations a proposal for 
conceptual revision. He appears to be drawing a distinction between the 


emotive and the descriptive content of justice (The Republic, Cornford 


trans., 26). Thrasymachus seems, further, to be suggesting that whereas 
the descriptive content fluctuates widely, depending on the ascendancy 
of particular classes within individual societies, the emotive content, 
which both expresses and attempts to evoke approval for the descriptive 
content, remains stable. The emotive content always conveys a favorable 
attitude towards the particular social arrangements described. 
According to Thrasymachus, therefore, objectively speaking, all so- 
called instances of justice can be re-described in terms of the 
configuration of power within particular communities. Thrasymachus 
appears to be recommending a banishment of justice from our ontology, 
for aside from a stable emotive element which has no external referent 
whatsoever, all our "justice statements" can be translated without 
reminder into statements about power. 

Taking Thrasymachus to be advocating a skeptical, relativistic 
metaphysics, it is staggering to contemplate the extent to which his 


metaphysics dominates the remainder of the argument in The Republic 


rather than the one which would serve as a natural complement to 


Socrates’ own doctrine of justice. Socrates’ conception of justice as 


requiring a rigidly hierarchical society where a rational elite rules 
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over the remainder of the population suggests that there is an objective 
content to the good and the just which can be perceived by a properly 
trained intelligence. Yet, when Socrates comes to elaborate and defend 
his own theory of justice very little seems to depend on an anti- 
skeptical, objectivist metaphysics which one would expect to emerge as 
the contrasting doctrine to Thrasymachus’ presentation of his views. 
Thrasymachus in defeat seems more triumphant than Socrates in victory, 
for Thrasymachus’ metaphysics appears to haunt Socrates’ presentation of 
his own argument in numerous ways. The following are some examples: 

1) There is an incongruity in The Republic between Plato's 
emphasis on natural-law absolutes--that it is possible to know what the 
good for man is, and to deduce from this the requirements of 
justice--and his stress on education as total socialization, which seems 
to suggest that the very concept of humanity--of who man is, and what 
his authentic capacities are--are historically and sociologically 
determined. 

2) Plato's Theory of Ideas which relegates the facts of the 
material world to an inferior ontological status, regarding them as mere 
copies of eternal forms, can be construed as a metaphoric and 
picturesque way of stating that so-called facts are theory-dependent, 
that the world of theory is under-determined by the universe of fact. 
This is a skeptical view that comports very well with Thrasymachus’s 
concept of justice. 

3) Plato throughout The Republic works with a conception of 


politics as an omnipresent human phenomenon, one that is not restricted 


to what takes place in the public sphere. An analogy between the just 
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soul and the just commonwealth dominates The Republic. According to 
Plato--with his tripartite division of the soul--politics does not arise 
in a determinate historical and social context as a response to a 
preexisting situation of conflict between men. Instead it emerges 
whenever human beings attain to that degree of self-consciousness about 
themselves which allows them to perceive that acting in recognizably 
human ways nearly always involves the subordination of certain aspects 
of self to others. Since the very activity of structuring, divorced 
from historical or social setting, is regarded as a manifestation of the 
political--of the exertion of power--politics emerges as a kind of 
primary datum in human experience. As such, it must be seen from a 
theoretical perspective which locates its importance and role in some 
all-embracing vision of man and the world. This vision is supplied by 
Plato’s theory of justice, which, as a vision of truth, becomes coercive 
in its own right, without the interposition of a separate theory of 
political obligation showing why it is in the individual citizen’s 
self-interest to obey the state. 

Plato’s very broad conception of the political seems to be related 
to his theory of knowledge generally outlined under (2) above. Plato's 


stress in his Theory of Ideas on the priority of thought over fact 


predisposes him to become aware of the sheer element of arbitrariness, 


the factor of personal decision-making involved in the very structure of 


human personality. This leads him to extend the terms of the political 
vocabulary--including, especially, its cardinal term, justice--to the 


private realm as well. 
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4) By labeling the highest form of knowledge the Good rather than 
the True--with the True being a derivative form of knowledge from the 
Good--Plato perhaps means to suggest the subordination of epistemology 
to ethics. There is an irreducible contingency in our categories of 
knowledge which can only be removed by placing them in the perspective 
afforded by our ethical categories, which decree that the particular 
ordering of truth and reality made possible and validated by our 
epistemological categories is good. 

5) The Myth of Er concerning the immortality of the soul with 
which Plato concludes The Republic depicts man as a creature of nearly 
total self-determination. "But in none of these lives," says Plato, 
“was there anything to determine the condition of the soul, because the 
soul must needs change its character accordingly as it chooses one life 
or another" (The Republic, Cornford trans., 356). 

Considering the pervasiveness of Thrasymachean metaphysical 
assumptions and postulates throughout Socrates’ presentation of his own 
argument, how can Socrates’ positive theory of justice diverge so 
sharply from Thrasymachus's? Considering the evidence I have marshalled, 
a critical question for interpreting The Republic becomes: How does 
Socrates manage to pull a Socratic rabbit out of a Thrasymachean hat? 

Beginning with a roughly similar metaphysics to that of Socrates, 
Thrasymachus posits a radical disjunction between mind and society, 
which leads to an extreme relativism and potentially to toleration of 
diverse political creeds. Socrates, starting with similar skeptical 


assumptions, extends the architectonic impulse from mind to society. 


Thought’s self-discovered principle of mastery--the discerning of 
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patterns of coherence among t!.. phenomena that confront it--gets 
extended outward in Plato as the determinative principle of social and 
political organization. The touchstone here becomes the removal of 
tension and conflict through the enforcement of patterns of inter- 
dependence among the various elements composing Platonic society. On 
the surface, what do artisans, warriors and intellectuals have in 
common? Their co-existence within the same territorial unit seems only 
to portend tension and conflict within the state. The strategy employed 
by thought in resolving perplexities in its own domain becomes projected 
outward in assuring a harmonious life for human society generally. 
Viewed from the perspective of theory-construction as an 
activity--and its metaphoric ramifications--that I have been examining 
so far, an unsuspected continuity emerges between Plato and Hobbes. The 
vast differences in substantive political doctrine between the two 
thinkers have obscured the sense in which they entertain similar 
conceptions of the theoretical vocation. Hobbes, for all his opposition 
to Plato and to Greek philosophy generally, presupposes a crypto- 
Platonic conception of a sovereign self. Leviathan addresses an 
extraordinarily heterogenous range of issues from the nature of man to 
the nature of God, the nature of speech and language, the foundations of 
science and religion, the methodology of Biblical exegesis, justifica- 
tions for punishment, the concept of law, principles of dream 
interpretation, etc., and shows that a correct analysis of any of these 
topics systematically links up with a true understanding of all the 


rest. In precisely the same sense that The Republic does, Leviathan 


manifests a rigorous pursuit of interconnections. The analogy proceeds 
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even beyond this point. In both Plato and Hobbes’s political theories 
all other voices aside from the theorist’s own concerning the ultimate 
questions of man and society have been stilled. The wrestling with 
internal perplexity which gives rise to the pursuit of inter-connections 
and which presupposes the idea of authority, of a sovereign self, gets 
projected outward in both theorists to create a social and political 
environment safe for the one. Dissent, opposition and uncertainty have 
been as systematically programmed out of Hobbes’s Leviathan-state as 
they have been from Plato’s Republic. 

Yet, for all its systematic aspirations and achievement, the 
argument of Leviathan remains strangely silent and incomplete. Plato, 
at least, refers to a capacity of reason which he summarizes by the term 
"dialectic" which might account for the creative, synthesizing activity 
of mind exhibited in The Republic. In his epistemology, however, Hobbes 
traces the origins of our ideas to sense experience, and provides a 
generally incremental analysis of how our more abstract concepts and 
thought processes get built up from an original stock of sense data. 
Hobbes’s account of the self makes no allowances for the creative, 
synthesizing functions of mind manifested in Leviathan itself. 

It seems to me that the economy of the argument of Leviathan taken 
as a whole offers a solution to the problem I have outlined. Hobbes’s 
idea of authority not only has an external reference in terms of 


justifying his concept of political obligation, but it has an internal 


reference as well. It provides the missing metaphysical underpinning 


for his conduct of the activity of political theorizing. 
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Hobbes’s radical nominalism--his belief that "truth consisteth in 
the right ordering of names in our affirmations" (Leviathan, 

Chapter 4)--allows him to achieve a kind of "transcendental deduction" 
of the categories of authority and consent, and of the proper 
relationship that should subsist between them. Since according to 
Hobbes there is strictly speaking no objective external world until it 
is constituted as such by us in the act of speech--in the process of 
naming, Hobbes is able to philosophically justify the role of the 
sovereign. Without the sovereign, who enjoys a monopoly of force and 
authority within the state, affirming even by his silence the usages 
current in the society of his time, no stable patterns of communication 
could exist between men. Also, since the creation of sovereign 
authority forms a precondition for our world as we know it, people’s 
consent to its formation can be formally, rationally reconstructed. 

In his de-mystification of the idea of authority and his rooting 
it in consent, Hobbes accomplishes a reversal in relation to Plato’s 
thought. Instead of having the exercise of political authority depend 
upon an antecedent cultivation of reason, merging together the vocations 
of philosopher and king, Hobbes shows that one cannot engage in a 
reasoning process at all without presupposing sovereign authority which 
provides us with the stable counters to manipulate in reasoning. Instead 
of reason serving as the basis for the exercise of political authority 


as in Plato, Hobbes shows that reason itself is grounded upon an 


antecedently created authority. The idea of authority which generates 


the metaphor which is constitutive of the activity of political 


theorizing thus emerges into full self-consciousness only with Hobbes, 
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whereas it is merely presupposed in Plato. Hobbes is able to say 

outright what Plato’s whole theory presupposes, but which specific 
propositions in Plato’s thought deny, namely, that reason rests on 
authority. 

It is the normative status, and indeed even the very 
intelligibility, of the pre-theoretical sovereign self which Rousseau 
questions in his political writings. Rousseau tries to show that the 
sovereign self which Plato and Hobbes take so much for granted that they 
do not even discuss its psychological origins or its philosophical 
implications already represents a decadent late flowering in the history 
of consciousness. Natural man in the earliest phases of his development 
manifests an almost totally autistic self-involvement, or alternatively, 
one might say, self-forgetfulness. These two states are virtually 
indistinguishable in Rousseau’s description of the early stages of the 
state of nature. The sovereign self presupposed by Plato and Hobbes 
represents a futile effort at recovery of mastery, rather than a state 
so natural and definitive of man that a theorist can afford to leave it 
out of account in his anthropological investigations. After Rousseau, a 
major task of the theoretical imagination becomes the reconstitution and 
legitimation of the theoretical perspective itself, and not just a 
renewed confrontation with its objects. 

3. In I1I:32:360, Maimonides announces that he is pitching his 
argument internally--rather than externally: "The opinions of people 
concerning prophecy are like their opinions concerning the eternity of 


the world or its creation in time. I mean by this that just as the 


people to whose mind the existence of the deity is firmly established, 
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have, as we have set forth, three opinions concerning the eternity of 


the world or its creation in time, so are there also three opinions 
concerning prophecy. I shall not pay attention to the opinion of 
Epicurus, for he does not believe in the existence of a deity and all 
the more does he not believe in prophecy. ' \:ly aim to set forth the 
opinions of those who believe in the deity." Maimonides *hus addresses 
his cosmological and prophetological discou’ 0 those already 
committed to "the existence of the deity." 

The internalism which Maimonides embraces in this paragraph is 
another manifestation of skepticism. It is as if Maimonides were 
implicitly conceding that no external vantage point could be established 
that could certify to its neutrality and objectivity in a sufficiently 
convincing way to be able to ;ersuade adherents to conflicting sets of 
premises concerning the question of God’s existence. One can only speak 
as it were to those who do not need to be spoken to--to those who 
already share common assumptions and common allegiaices where the 
primary emphasis falls on refinement and clarification of mutually 
acceptable positions. In addition, internalism confronts daunting 
issues of reflexivity. The primacy of internalism cannot be established 
on internalist grounds. The "community" and "tradition" to which an 
internalist such as Maimonides in this passage appeals to cannot be 
justified in the name of "community" and "tradition" without those 
terms becoming circular concepts. Internalism thus explicitly affirms 
circularity in the primacy that it assigns to tradition and community. 

In addition, internalism is founded upon skepticism and 


relativism. Cultural value is a community product and inheritance. 
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Normatively and descriptively, there is nothing to appeal to beyond the 
mechanisms of community and tradition in affirming or accounting for a 
particular society’s--or community’s--scheme of values. Skepticism and 
relativism, however, in addition to giving rise to issues of 
reflexivity, are incoherent in the sense that their premises exceed 
their own epistemological warrant. "Skepticism" codifies the truth of 
skepticism, which the skeptic is disbarred from knowing, and 
"relativism" enshrines the truth of relativism, which the relativist is 
denied access to. 

Two additional dimensions of the problem of reflexivity that 
internalists face are first that internalists must perpetuate the very 
externalism which they reject in order for their theory to have 
explanatory force. If internalism has its whole field of explanation 
all to itself then it emerges as a gigantic tautology--explaining 
nothing. Its explanatory force feeds off the contrast of that which it 
rejects. Second, drawing the distinction between internal and external 
moves beyond the content of either half introduced by the distinction 
and therefore cannot be reflexively justified. 

Opting for a generalized agnosticism which creates ontological 
space for multivalued logics helps to resolve the various dimensions of 
the problem of reflexivity attendant to internalist positions. First, a 
generalized agnosticism enables us to accommodate circularity in 


argument because it suggests that so-called reality is never 


sufficiently defined or known to serve as an ultimate constraint upon 


theorizing. Therefore, theorizing itself (for example, Maimonides’ own 


theorizing) has to be construed as just another event in the world that 
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later theorizing, a posteriori, can attempt to theorize and devise 
logical protocols for. From the perspective of a generalized 
agnosticism, the charge of circularity loses its sting. 

"circularity" can be viewed as proceeding on the premises of the 
incompleteness, and, therefore, also the at least partially unknown 
character, of objective reality. Since reality is incomplete and hence 
also partially unknown, "circularity"--building the salient point(s) of 
one’s conclusion into one’s premise(s)--constitutes and artful 
philosophical strategy for producing a symmetrically designed piece of 
argument that will provisionally fill in our objective-knowledge gap. 
If there is no firm external check against a premise or an argument as a 


whole (as there is not, according to a generalized-agnostic account), 


then "circularity" becomes a fact of (logical) life. In Lyotard’s 


words, “supporting an argument means looking for a ‘paradox’ and 
legitimating it with new rules in the games of reasoning" (Lyotard, 
1984, 54). In a generalized-agnostic universe, circular argument yields 
a thought construct that serves as a surrogate for a reality that is not 
otherwise conceptually containable or referable. The circular argument 
confers durability and weight upon its components when reality provides 
none. 

Second, skepticism as an epistemological doctrine being predicated 
upon not-skepticism--and internalism as an explanatory theory being 
predicated upon the coexistence of externalism--can be accommodated from 
the perspective of a multivalued logic which increases our options 
beyond A and not-A. We can therefore legitimately affirm skepticism and 


internalism in all cases except where we formulate the tenets of 
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skepticism and internalism themselves--which are predicated upon the 
truth of not-skepticism and not-internalism. 

Third, a multivalued logic enables us to map possibilities beyond 
A and not-A which cold conceivably serve to undergird the drawing of the 
distinction between internalism and externalism. Also, a generalized 
agnosticism which points to our incomplete knowledge of objective 
reality evokes the prospect of the "real world" in the course of time 
"throwing-up" possibilities that will in fact enable us to support the 
drawing of the distinction between internalism and externalism. 

The structure of Hobbes’s argument in Leviathan parallels the 
structure of Maimonides’ argument in the Guide. Hobbes, too, seeks for 
neutral, objectivist categories of analysis and justification to support 
his epistemological and political case. "Geometric method," "resoluto- 
composite method," "nominalism," and "conventionalism" are all invoked 
to buttress the argument that Hobbes is making. This is the externalist 
phase of Hobbes’s argument. As we have seen, it shares key elements in 
common with the externalist phase of Maimonides’ argument. Hobbes, like 
Maimonides, also engages in a movement of logical recoil and tries to 
establish internalist props for his argument. In the passage alluded to 
earlier where Hobbes speaks about reforming university teaching so that 


it conforms to his doctrines he is aiming toward as internalist 


justificatory structure for his teaching. He is striving to have the 


intellectual and political culture of the realm "effortlessly" support 
his outlook--so that the "natural" outlook of a civilization confers 
upon his teaching that aspect of necessity which sheer rational 


argumentation is not able to provide. Internalism, however, is 
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vulnerable to all of those paradoxes discussed above in relation to 
Maimonides which can be most cogently overcome by invoking a generalized 
agnosticism. 

4. In his theory of moral judgment and action, Maimonides is a 
proponent of a theory of the mean. In his "laws relating to moral 
dispositions and to ethical conduct" in his Code (with the argument 
duplicated in the fourth chapter of the Shemona Peragim), he says the 
following: 

To cultivate either extreme in any class of 
dispositions is not the right course nor is it proper 


for any person to follow or learn it. 


The right way is the mean in each group of 
dispositions common to humanity, namely, that 
disposition which is equally distant from the two 
extremes in its class, not being nearer to the one 
than to the other. Hence, our ancient sages exhorted 
us that a person should always evaluate his 
dispositions and so adjust them that they shall be at 
the mean between the extremes, and this will secure 
his physical health. Thus man should not be choleric, 


easily moved to anger, nor be like the dead without 


feeling; but should aim at the happy medium; be angry 


only for a grave cause that rightly calls for 
indignation, so that the like shall not be done again. 


(Chapter One; Paragraphs Three and Four) 
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This formulation seems like a fairly self-conscious recapitulation 


of Aristotle's theory of the mean. Aristotle's theory of the mean, 


however, exemplifies how philosophical statements which are officially 


neutral with regard to issues of skepticism eventuate in a position of 
extreme skepticism. Anger at strategically appropriate moments, as we 
have just seen, is said to be the mean between two vices--a vice of 
excess, which is a proneness to anger, and a vice of deficiency, which 
is a phlegmatic disposition. Is the selection of this theory of the 
mean itself a function of the mean? On the basis of what higher-order 
decision-making principle is the theory of the mean selected? With 
regard to the behavior options available to a moral agent, the theory of 
the mean decrees that one should choose the mid-point between two 
extremes. But on the higher order level of decision-making--the theory 
of the mean versus other competing moral principles--the contrasting 
elements are not extremes of behavior but other guiding principles for 
moral action. Hence, the theory of the mean itself cannot be validated 
in terms of the mean cut in terms of other unacknowledged decision- 
making principles. The application of a test of reflexivity (asking 
whether the theory of the mean can account for itself, can make sense in 
its own terms of its own priority) dissolves the skeptically-neutral 
character of the theory of the means and discloses it as exemplifying 
a form of extreme skepticism. The descriptive component of the theory, 
of the mean is subsumed under its officially articulated content, but to 
tease out the validational component requires one to ascend to higher 
levels of generality and abstraction to discover what the theoretical 


antagonist(s) to the theory of the mean is (are). At these higher 
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levels of generality and abstraction the alternatives to the theory of 
the mean--as well as the theory of the mean--continue to harbor 
descriptive as well as validational elements which get partially 
resolved and partially deferred by transferring the argument to a still 
higher level of abstraction and generality, and so on indefinitely. The 
validation procedure remains theoretically uncompleteble and highlights 
the extent to which the initiating move(s) in argument are 
nominalistically supplied. From the perspective of this scheme of 
analysis, the floodgates have been opened to extreme skepticism. 

5. As we have seen in our discussion of the Garden of Eden story, 
Maimonides opts for a relativist and subjectivist definition of "good." 
“Fine and Bad," he says, "belong to the things generally accepted as 
known, not to those cognized by the intellect" (Guide, 1:2:24). This is 
the relativistic formulation of Maimonides’ definition of "Good." The 
subjectivist paraphrase is added at III:13:453 where Maimonides says 
that "Good is an expression applied by us to what conforms to our 
purpose" (Harvey in Pines and Yovel, 131-38). 


Maimonides’ relativist and subjectivist meta-ethics--his theory 


concerning how the word "good" is used, which does not seek to prejudge 


what the content of the good is--is vulnerable to issues of reflexivity 
at, at least, two points. first, relativism is a self-refuting 
philosophical thesis, since to be consistently relativistic requires one 
to be relativist about the claims of relativism as well. Second, in his 
theory of the good, in contrast to his meta-ethics, Maimonides 
identifies the good with pursuit of knowledge of the intelligibilia: 


"The true human perfection consists . . . the conception of the 
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intelligibles, which teach true opinions concerning the divine things. 
This is in true reality the ultimate end; this is what gives the 
individual true perfection, a perfection belonging to him alone; and it 
gives him permanent perdurance, through it man is man" (Guide, III:54: 
635). There appears to be a shaky tension between Maimonides’ ethics 
and his meta-ethics. If according to Maimonides’ meta-ethics, people 
call "good" whatever conforms to their purpose, then how can Maimonides 
justify his own ethical position where the good is identified with 
pursuit of knowledge of the intelligibilia? If it is merely Maimonides’ 
subjectivity or relativistically defined purpose to assign primacy to 
intellectual cultivation, then people who identify with other supreme 
values would delineate the content of the good in other ways and 
Maimonides lacks theoretical resources to either validate his own 
conception or to argue against alternative views. Given his 
presuppositions--his own meta-ethical views--Maimonides is merely giving 
us one more theory of the good to lay alongside multiple others and he 
is bereft of any theoretical apparatus to rationally adjudicate between 
the competing rational and moral claims of the alternative conceptions. 
Also, his subjectivist and relativist meta-ethics offers us a grossly 
inadequate account of ethical disagreement. What is most often at stake 
in ethical dispute are attempts to get our opponents to revise their 
purposes in the light of rational/moral claims which we feel they are 
overlooking--and not that our opponents don’t know what their purposes 


are. 


With regard to the first point--that Maimonides’ subjectivist or 


relativist meta-ethics is self-refuting--a generalized agnosticism which 
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creates ontological space for a multivalued logic enables jus to map the 
suspension of the law of excluded middle and thereby increase our 
options beyond A and not-A. Formulations of relativism can thereby 
affirm relativism in all cases except where the tenets of relativism 
themselves are being formulated--which is predicated upon the truth of 
not-relativism. A multi-valued logical thus also enables us to address 
the issue of ethical disagreement implicit in subjectivist and 
relativist meta-ethical positions. 

Concerning the tension between Maimonides’ meta-ethics and his 
ethics, that tension is only present if pursuit of knowledge of the 
intelligibilia is taken to connote some positive content that 
Maimonides’ subjectivist and relativist meta-ethics would disbar him 
from being capable of validating. But if the pursuit of the 
intelligibilia only leads to an enhanced ignorance--a negative theology 
which engenders an unceasing proliferation of the things that God is 
not--then Maimonides’ ethics is tantamount to a generalized agnostic 
position which is entirely compatible with the relativism of his meta- 
ethics. Relativism as we have seen has to be interpreted in a 
generalized agnostic way in order to be rendered sustainable--and so do 
the tenets of negative theology. 

6. Part One of the Guide--just like Part One of Leviathan--is 
replete with linguistic excavations. Maimonides and Hobbes grapple with 
the question of what the most appropriate signification of highly 
charged, fervently used words is in pursuit of their respective 


philosophic designs: Maimonides to make the case for negative theology 


and Hobbes to build an argument for the minimalist state whose primary 
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goals are the security and protection of it citizens that can be 
theoretically reconstituted as grounded in consent. Maimonides proceeds 
systematically by analyzing the key terms in the Biblical descriptive 
vocabulary of God and showing how metaphoric meaning displaces literal 
meaning. How does Maimonides know when a literal, physicalist reading 
is appropriate of a word and when a figurative, abstract reading is the 
one to adopt? Maimonides in some sense is using all the Biblical verses 
he cites as prooftext that non-literal readings are appropriate in 
relation to God. But it is only because Maimonides is assuming this in 
some circular fashion that he is able to elicit these meanings from the 
text. Circularity in argument is thus tacitly endorsed by Maimonides 
and this in turn is acceptable, as we have seen, from the perspective of 
the generalized agnosticism that on other grounds as well I am 
attributing to him. When Maimonides says in 1:23:32, for example-- 
"every mention of going out occurring in scripture with referenced to 
him, may he be exalted, conforms to this figurative use"--his 
determination of what the context will allow here has been antecedently 
determined on theoretical/theological grounds. Generally speaking, 
context restricts only because you want to delimit it in certain ways 
that are trans-contextually determined. So that when Maimonides says in 
I:25:55--"each passage should be understood according to its context"-- 
he has not resolved the problem of circularity, but merely stated it. 

An analogous problem of circularity crops up in relation to 


Maimonides’ categorization of five different strata of source material 


that entered into the compilation of the Mishnah--the early codification 


of Jewish law upon which the Talmud is a commentary (Introduction to the 
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Mishnah, 37-42). The first stratum consists of commentaries transmitted 
by Moses that have a basis in a Biblical verse and that are derivable 
through one of the thirteen exegetical principles through which the 
Torah is expounded. A second layer is composed of laws that were 
transmitted to Moses at Sinai and for which no prooftexts exist. A 
third category are the laws that were derived through the methods of 
legal reasoning which Maimonides denominates S’Vara and about which 
(unlike the other categories) controversies and differences of opinion 
often exist. A fourth level of source material has to do with the laws 
that were promulgated by the prophets and rabbinic leaders of each 
generation in order to establish a fence around the law and to ensure 
that the more primary enactments would be complied with. A fifth 
category is what Maimonides calls "Takanot" and "Minhagim"--enactments 
and customs--that either pertain to the sphere of inter-personal 


relationships and neither add to our detract from the commandment of the 


Torah or relate to matters that re useful to people in fulfilling the 


laws of the Torah. 

What is striking about Maimonides’ classification scheme of the 
sources of Mishnaic law is that only the middle category--laws that have 
evolved on the basis of S'Vara--openly acknowledges an important role 
for interpretation, whereas with regard to the other four categories 
Maimonides writes as if their meaning could be straightforwardly read 
off their literal content. However, I think that the strategic, 
medianly-placed category of S’Vara--it is third in a listing of five--is 
intended to radiate both backwards and forwards and illuminate how we 


are to construe both the two categories that precede it and the two 
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categories that follow it. What the content of the commentaries and 
laws that derive from Moses signify is ultimately a matter of 
interpretation and application. The invocation of "S'Vara" plays a 
crucial role in delimiting content and appropriately operationalizing 
any given received commentary or law deriving from Moses. "S'Vara" is 
also crucial in unpacking the content of the secondary laws that were 
fashioned to create a fence around more primary laws and of the 
"Takanot" and "Minhagim." From this perspective, which is ultimately 
grounded in linguistic convention and rational consensus, emerges as the 
dominant notion for making sense of Maimonides’ whole categorization 
scheme of the sources of Jewish law. 

Given Maimonides’ generalizing of the lessons of is negative 
theology--the rampant instability of the sense and reference of the God- 
concept--into a broader teaching about language generally in the form of 
his nominalism and conventionalism, I think it make sense to attribute 
to him a doctrine of textual skepticism which is exemplified in his 
delineation of the sources of Mishnaic law. Every text is 
simultaneously a statement and an explication--with the development and 
more precise formulation of an idea in many ways constituting its true 
statement. From the moment one begins to write--to communicate any 
idea--one is already interpreting--i.e., expanding, refining, revising, 
detailing, condensing, extrapolating, connecting. Every text is an 


institutional elaboration of a point-instant which merely constitute the 


ideal limit--the vanishing point--of an omnipresent and unending process 


of interpretation. "S'Vara"--the reasoning, interpretive component in 
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the reception of a text--therefore is what retrieves it from the past 
and keeps it vital for future use. 

I have been arguing throughout that Maimonides’ skepticism is not 
exhausted by his delineation of the tenets of monotheistic--but is 
extremely board-ranging and encompassing. I believe that an analogous 
case can be made with regard to Hobbes--that his skepticism extends 
beyond his moral psychology and his nominalism and is broad enough so 
that it can be appropriately classified as "extreme skepticism." 

Hobbes’'s moral psychology and his nominalism provides us with two 
examples of a mitigated skeptical positions collapsing into extreme 
skepticism. Hobbes’s notion of reason as being subservient to the 
passions--serving as a "scout" for the passions (Leviathan, Chapter 
Eight)--rests upon an understanding of reason as being incapable of 
discerning any substantive truths about man and the world. Reason’s 
role in the economy of the human person is sheerly instrumental; it 
exists to enable the passions to attain their ends more expeditiously. 
There is thus no sharp caesura, no large qualitative distinction, 
between reason and the passions as pictured in ancient and medieval 


thought, but simply a difference of degree between them. Reason and 


passion exist along the same continuum, with reason emerging as a kind 


of self-conscious passion, knowing more effectively how to achieve its 
ends than a randomly directed passion would. 

Hobbes's conception of the relationship between reason and the 
passions thrusts him into a self-referentialist dilemma. If the 
passions are in control of human beings’ psychic mechanisms, then their 


hegemony is being manifested at the very moment when Hobbes is 
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proffering this insight concerning the relationship between reason and 
the passions. In what sense then can Hobbes accord this insight a 
special status as articulating the truth about the relationship between 
reason and the passions? 

Even though Hobbes’s moral psychology appears as an expression of 
mitigated skepticism--it presumably leaves intact such entities as 
physical theories, geometry, the external world, and natural law (all of 
which it would appear could still be interpreted realistically [Black, 
398])--I believe that the most coherent purchase one can have on 
Hobbes’s moral psychology is to read it as a doctrine of extreme 
skepticism which reshapes how one approaches the other areas of Hobbes’s 
thought. The descriptive content of Hobbes’s moral psychology 
reenforces itself as Hobbes invokes one graphic metaphor after another 
to press home with a conception of human personal and social life in 
which the passions predominate over reason (Wolin, 1970). The 
validational content of Hobbes’s moral psychology, however, requires 
ascent to a higher level of generality than that to which the 
descriptive content is pitched. In order to make sense of Hobbes’s 
moral psychology, one needs to counterpose it to what Hobbes in some of 
his official pronouncements in Leviathan takes to be the alternative 
Platonic position which assigns primacy to an objectivist conception of 
reason above the passions. Again, the descriptive content of Hobbesian 


and Platonic moral psychology reflexively sustain themselves, but the 


validational content of both theories point to a still higher level of 


abstraction in which the theoretical antagonists are two distinct 


conceptions of reason--one of which (the Hobbesian progenitor) sees 
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language as staking out the limits of reason and the other of which in 
accordance with Hobbes’s reading (the Platonic progenitor) sees 
reflection of some enduring natural order as reason'’s highest calling. 
One can devise further conceptualizations to capture how the 
validational argument would proceed when removed to higher and higher 
levels of abstraction. It is important to note that the problematic 
that I am describing constitutes a further manifestation of the dilemmas 
of reflexivity. Hobbes’s drawing of a distinction between reason 
serving in a subordinate role as the scout of the passions and reason 
performing in a primary role as an objectivist guide and shaper of the 
passions is not derivable from the content of either half introduced by 
the distinction. The drawing of the distinction is not reflexively 
sustainable in the stated terms (exceeds the epistemological warrant) of 
Hobbes’s own theory and conjures up the specter of a regressive series 
of validational steps that is not theoretically completable and thereby 
opens the door to nominalistic inventiveness as the most plausible meta- 
theoretical construal of the initiating moves setting the whole 


theoretical process in motion. 


In Hobbes’s case, this extreme skeptical reading of his thought 


receives corroboration from his theory of nominalism and his theory of 
truth. According to Hobbes, "there [is] nothing in the world universal 
but names; for the things named are every one of them individual and 
singular." "Truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in our 
affirmations" (Leviathan, Chapter Five). The test of truth to be 
applied to the names we deploy for managing our interactions with the 


world is an internal one of coherence--of "right ordering of names in 
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our affirmations"--rather than an external one of reflecting some extra- 
linguistic order. What there is for Hobbes depends in a crucial sense 
on our naming of it. Prior to our naming of things, there exists only 
an indeterminate flux of experience. There is, strictly speaking, no 
objective, external world in terms of which individual statements about 
experience can be either verified or falsified until this "objective 
world" is constituted by us in acts of speech, of naming. Very little 
in this picture changes when one conjoins Hobbes’s empiricism to his 
nominalism. When Hobbes says that "there is no conception in a man’s 
mind, which hath not at first, totally, or by parts, been begotten by 
the organs of sense. The rest can be derived from that original" 
(Leviathan, Chapter One). I think we are intended to read this passage 
in the light of Hobbes’s nominalism. Particular sense impressions exert 
the constraints that they do upon the body of statements that we regard 
as correct only within the context of a prior naming process that has 
led us to "parcel up" the world and identify discrete particulars within 
it in such a manner that the discrepancies between these sense-data 
statements and the rest of our statements emerge. 

I think that Hobbes’s extreme skepticism as formalized in his 
nominalism gives rise to a double issue of reflexivity. First, if 


"truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in our affirmations," 


then Hobbes’s codification of nominalist principles is also merely 


expressive of "the right ordering of names in our affirmations"--it 
becomes a species of internalist truth ("Internal to the nominalist 
language game is the truth of nominalism")--then how can it aspire to 


give us a privileged philosophical account of the nature and limits of 
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human knowledge? Second, extreme skepticism (the content of Hobbes’s 
nominalism) is a reflexively unsustainable philosophical thesis. To be 
consistently skeptical requires one to be skeptical of skepticism 
itself, as well as of all competing and alternative philosophical 
theses. The presuppositions of the skeptic’s argument are in tension 
with his explicit formulations. In formulating his argument the extreme 
skeptic is presupposing that it is possible to doubt everything, whereas 
in order to render consistent the individual statements that go to 
compose his argument the skeptic is required to be skeptical of his own 
skepticism and thus to withdraw from the extreme position that he set 
out to formulate. I believe that the most economical way to proceed is 
to convert paradox into platitude--with the gap between presupposition 
and explicit statement of argument closed by a receptivity to 
multivalued logics. The argument of the skeptic needs to be moved in 
the direction of a generalized agnosticism. This stance posits that our 
knowledge of objective reality remains incomplete and holds that a 
multivalued logic--one that maps the suspension of the law of excluded 


middle--might encode reality more accurately than the traditional 


Aristotelian logic does. Our alternatives are thereby increased beyond 


A and not-A, and formulations of skepticism can legitimately be 
skeptical of everything but their own tenets. Hobbes’s nominalism can 
also be determinedly nominalistic about everything but the truth of 
nominalism. 

The dilemmas of reflexivity that I am pointing to help to make 
sense of why the chief rescuing strategy in Hobbes’s thought is 


classified as a "contract," rather than some looser form of mutual 
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appears to be an epistemological motive at work here beyond the more 
directly textually explicated political one. The reason why the social 
contract is a contract is that it needs to be a form of doing, of 
promising--a "speech act"--in order to overcome certain epistemological 
dilemmas having to do with the viability of skepticism. If skepticism 
cannot get consistently formulated, then according to the Hobbesian 
argument the appropriate move is to acknowledge that skepticism cannot 
be coherently stated: It can only be enacted through collective entry 
into a contract. 

An "enactment" resolution of the self-referential dilemma haunting 
formulations of skepticism is evocative of a traditional construal of 
Aristotle’s practical syllogism. When Aristotle declares in explicating 
this syllogism "and the conclusion is an action," John M. Cooper argues 
that the practical syllogism as a whole is most usefully seen as a kind 
of mental representation of the stages through which the agent passes in 
"generating action" and "ought not to be regarded as part of practical 
reasoning at all" (Cooper, 51, in MacIntryre, 138). Alasdair MacIntyre, 
in contrast to Cooper affirming the more literal, traditional view, 
argues that when Aristotle says that the conclusion is an action he is 
really committed to the view of action as utterance, and that "what such 


an action as utterance affirms in concluding a practical syllogism is 


that that selfsame action, answering as it does to the description of 


what is to be done furnished by the initial premise, is to be done" 


(MacIntyre, 139). Analogously, according to Hobbes, in the case of 
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skepticism, the conclusion to an argument setting forth the premises of 
skepticism is an action--collective entry into the social contract.” 

To summarize the implications of the previous discussion of Hobbes 
for the larger theme of how mitigated skeptical positions in philosophy 
devolve into extreme skepticism: 

For every stage of philosophical reasoning there is always an 
external component that links up to the next higher level of philo- 
sophical argument and abstraction, and thereby defeats the attempt to 
derive the drawing of particular distinctions from the content 
introduced under either half of a distinction. Since what I am saying 
would be true for every level of abstraction in a philosophical 
argument, there is a sense in which philosophical argument in any domain 
is not able to yield a full account of itself. 

The excess of the made and the constructed over the assimilated 
and justified in any particular structure of philosophical argument that 


this analysis underscores raises the specter of extreme skepticism. The 


theoretical slack disclosed in our whole edifice of argument evokes the 


possibility that our individual judgments even though internally 
supported by our reigning concepts, categories, and distinctions remain 
unanchored from a more external, synoptic perspective. Internal sense 
might rest on external arbitrariness. "Coherence" might be a function 
of arresting the flow of argument to an internal, descriptive level and 
curtailing the attempts to ascend to more far-reaching, comprehensive 
levels. The dual functioning of concepts in a descriptive and 
validational sense eventuates in an uncontainable skepticism which 


unhinges the certainty of all of our judgments. 
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Engaging in argument defeats the possibility of argument. We 
engage in argument in order to rationally justify certain positions, but 
given the simultaneous descriptive and validational use of the terms and 
concepts that we employ, the validational component always presupposes 
one level beyond the level we are actually on in argument (for any given 
stage of argument) and thus undermines the prospect of ever rationally 
justifying anything. Engaging in rational argument is the very 
instrumentality which ensures that rational argument will never suffice. 

The price of a generalized agnostic approach to skepticism is the 
possible severance at any given moment of historical time of our 
theoretical statements from reality. Theorizing from the perspective of 
a generalized agnosticism has to be viewed as a thoroughly naturalized 
activity--as being constitutionally unable to certify to its 
connectedness to any of its objects. The prospect of an irretrievably 
disparate distribution of theorizing to one domain and its objects to 
other domains could have highly beneficial moral consequences. Casting 
theorizing adrift from its objects means that perhaps the last of the 
bulwarks protecting us against our own uncertainties--a theoretical 
delineation of particular terrains and regions of experience--has been 


removed, so that we have nothing but our own continually reactivated 


moral intuitions and alarm systems, however inchoately and inscrutably 


formed, to rely on (which is all we generally have anyway, but now the 
scales have been removed from our eyes) in resisting morally oppressive 
pronouncements and behavior. 

A generalized agnosticism also needs to be invoked to address 


issues of reflexivity lurking in my own presentation. I have 
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continually referred to extreme and mitigated versions of skepticism 
even as I have argued that a generalized agnosticism is the only 
sustainable version of skepticism. I continually invoke what my avowed 
argument declares to be unintelligible. The multivalued logics which my 
generalized agnosticism creates logical space for needs to be applied 
reflexively in relation to my own arguments in defense of a generalized 
agnosticism. Under these circumstances, my alternatives are increased 
beyond A and not-A, and I can affirm a generalized agnosticism in all 
cases except where my statements go to compose the arguments in defense 
of a generalized agnosticism, which need to invoke other varieties of 
skepticism. A generalized agnosticism seems like the only philosophical 
doctrine genuinely capable of effacing itself--of eradicating all traces 
of its own insertion into an argument. 

A generalized agnosticism has a ground that, in a pragmatist 
sense, is sufficiently checkable against the real world. It is not just 
the ongoing development of technology that is relevant for an adequate 
and sustainable pragmatism but the whole edifice of science, our 
multiple interim reports on knowledge. From a pragmatist perspective, a 
generalized agnosticism would be uncheckable only against some stable 


and enduring version of the real world -- which pragmatism would be 


theoretically unable to locate and to validate. A generalized 


agnosticism would, however, be correlative to scientific communities’ 
interim and evolving versions of reality, which a consistent pragmatism 
is able to uphold. 

The distinction between descriptive and validational uses of 


concepts works to unhinge Hilary Putnam's invocation of the distinction 
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between general names and proper names in his critique of Nelson 
Goodman's nominalism in Ways of Worldmaking (Putnam, 114-15; Goodman, 
Chapter One). Goodman poses a rhetorical challenge to his realist 
opponents: "Can you tell me something that we didn’t make?" Putnam 
responds to this by saying that Goodman conflates general names with 
proper names. While it is true for example that we conferred the name 
Sirius upon a particular star, we did not make the general names with 
proper names. While it is true for example that we conferred the name 
Sirius upon a particular star, we did not make the general name "star." 
That simply corresponds to something already existing in the world union 
the word "star" in some-not-full-worked-out-way refers to. The problem 
with Putnam's defense of realism against Goodman's nominalism is that 
the distinction between "general name" and "proper name" is not 
reflexively sustainable. The drawing of the distinction between 
"general name" and “proper name" is not itself derivable from the 
content introduced by either half of the distinction. The descriptive 
content of general names and proper names helps to confer internal sense 
upon these terms, but validationally--why the distinction is drawn along 
these lines, with the splits taking place at the precise fault lines at 
which they occur--we need to ascend to a higher level of generality. We 
need to contrast this way of demarcating between concepts (which assumes 
a brutely given in experience) with more Idealist-inspired-ways of 


distinguishing between concepts which are more likely to assimilate 


general names to proper names. At this higher level of generality, the 


same issue of reflexivity recurs--with the terms in the operative 


contrast being able to account for themselves descriptively but not 
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validationally which requires ascent to a still higher level of 


generality and so on indefinitely,” so that no validational exercise 


can be effectively completed thereby calling attention to the residual 
constructivist character of all of our concepts. Given the fact that 
the skepticism that results from the analysis needs to be construed in a 
generalized agnostic way in order to remain sustainable as skepticism, 
nominalism needs to be interpreted in such a way that the connection 
with reality remains "bracketed off"--that no commitment follows from 
nominalist theory concerning the objects of nominalist designation. 
Putnam’s work is characterized by a progressively enlarged 
awareness of the role of normative considerations in argument.” I 
would argue that in his most recent work, Renewing Philosophy, Putnam 
has arrested his conception of the scope of the normative prematurely. 
Against Putnam I would assert that normative factors cut across all 
phases of our thinking--from the most general and abstract to the most 
concrete and applied. They crucially enter into the choice of which 
critical apparatus to invoke so as to be able to sustain or to impugn 
our arguments. If the nominalism/realism distinction is sustainable 
according to one set of critical criteria (i.e., Putnam’s "proper 
name"/"general name" distinction) and vulnerable under another set of 
critical criteria (i.e., the requirements of reflexivity, that the 
critical canons issuing forth from the statements that we make be 
resilient enough to encompass the statements themselves), then our 
choice of which critical canons to apply is to some extent a normative 
choice to be at least partially assayed in terms of our conceptions of 


the good and our general sense of how things should be. 
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One possible way of construing the nominalism vs. realism debate 
in philosophy is that it centers around the question of whether the 
moves from internal explanatory level to external validational level are 
inexorable or whether they can be blocked. The nominalist believes that 
they are inevitable and the realist believes that they can be blocked. 
For the realist, at some point in the chain of conceptual derivation 
there is correspondence between a concept and some feature of or element 
in the world. Since both the nominalist and the realist can adduce 
systematic patterns of argumentation to support their opposing positions 
(the realist by invoking the issue of correspondence and the nominalist 
by highlighting the claims of reflexivity), there appears to be no way 
that either approach can be rejected on the basis of a move (or moves) 
internal to the other system. In this negative, indirect way logical 
space is carved out for tendering the nominalist rejoinders to realism 
discussed above. 

A case in defense of nominalism can be made by capitalizing upon 
the realist’s inevitable concession that it is only through a verbal 
medium that we are able to pinpoint what the nature of reality is and to 
have it serve as a direct constraint upon our theoretical formulations. 
Words can never have that immediate, overwhelming, univocal relationship 
to things to effectively forestall the nominalist claims. If even the 
realist concedes that we only get to things through words and the 
connotations and denotations of words need to be continually delimited 
and purged of ambiguity,then we truly do not have an external world that 


is not the function of a prior naming and labeling process. The 


realist’s insistence that there is n external world that independently 
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constrains our theorizing cannot serve as a sufficient basis to ground 
the claims of realism because of the indispensable role of language in 
capturing that reality with which our verbal formulations must be 
correlated. Getting to the world through language concedes to the 
nominalist all that he needs to make his case that what there is depends 
in a crucial sense on our naming of it. Even the realist must concede 
in certain key respects the truth of nominalism in order to adequately 
delineate his own position. 

Words, of course, can only be adequately translated, paraphrased, 
and clarified through the medium of other words, which means that the 
whole process of naming is irredeemably circular--engendering an 
infinite regress that can never be non-circularly halted by invoking the 
objects of experience themselves. Material objects--the universe of 


things--remain even from the realist’s perspective Kantian "things-in- 


themselves" that paradoxically can only be more closely approximated by 


the endlessly distancing mechanisms of language. 

Stated more sharply, one can say that the realist is already 
behaving as nominalist theory decrees that he must in order to espouse 
his realist position. To refer to physical objects, states of affairs, 
events, etc., in the world serving as immediate constraints upon 
theorizing is already to be selecting out of the linguistically multiple 
categories available to us (the multiplicity is present on both 
qualitative and quantitative levels--e.g., we have a choice of whether 
to refer to discrete objects or larger blobs or agglomerations of 
experience) to refer to phenomena in the world in order to state and 


apply the tenets of realism. Given the independent constraints exerted 
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by language upon both small-scale (engagements in verbalization) and 
large-scale (formulations of grand theory) acts of theorizing, the 
realist must be behaving nominalistically in order to put forward the 
tenets of realism. 

From the perspective of this analysis, nominalist positions in 
philosophy also confront an infinite regress. If there is no object to 
name outside of the qualifying, distinguishing, and differentiating 
resources of language, then naming is not the right name for the process 
either. There is an issue of reflexivity attendant to formulations of 
nominalism which is analogous to dilemmas of reflexivity present in 
formulations of realism. The realist presupposes the truth of 
nominalism in his inability to circumvent the centrality of language for 
identifying and delimiting objects. For the realist, realism cannot be 
about the location of antecedently existent objects. Analogously, for 
the nominalist nominalism cannot be about naming, if the location and 
identification of objects outside of a linguistic ambit gets endlessly 
deferred. Realism therefore must be construed as harboring key elements 
of nominalism, and nominalism needs to be understood in a generalized 
agnostic way so that a connection with a firm and enduring "reality" 
remains endlessly staved off. Nominalist theory needs to be formulated 
in such a way that no permanent commitment follows from it concerning 


the objects of nominalist designation. This is to say that nominalist 


theory needs to be construed in a generalized agnostic fashion creating 


space for multivalued logics in order to ward off the inconsistency that 
nominalism both refers and does not refer to external objects. It 


refers to them in order to counterpose itself to realism--but under no 
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circumstances does it certify to achieving an autonomous hook-up with 
them. 

The "real" entities which the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities posits via the intermediacy of its notion of 
“primary qualities" (entities such as extension, mass, and charge) are 
the results of an antecedent naming and categorizing process that yields 
these real entities. Once the critical canon of reflexivity is 
invoked--in this case the dimension of it which focuses on the question 
of whether a concept (e.g., the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities) is able to account for itself, for the drawing of 
this very distinction--and its concomitant distinction between "internal 
descriptive" and "external validational" levels of discourse is 
applied--the nominalist basis of "realism" is disclosed. The category 
of "primary qualities" is theorized in relation to a set of 
philosophical formulations that deny its validity. The content of the 


theory of "primary qualities" describes but does not validate. 


Validation and justification (to the incomplete extent that they are 


available come from ontologically prior theoretical contrasts. 
4. Theorizing the Relationship between Maimonides and Hobbes 

The relationship between Maimonides and Hobbes can be naturally 
grouped under the following rubrics: 1) Theory of human nature: the 
relationship between reason and the passions. 2) concept of the highest 
human self in Maimonides and Hobbes. 3) the self as a bundle of neutral 
energies: the concept of Teshuvah (repentance) in Maimonides and 
notions of self-transformation in Hobbes. 4) The relationship between 


law and justice. 5) The relationship between the public and the 
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private. 5) The concept of representation in Maimonides and Hobbes: 
models of passive, once-and-for-all representation in both thinkers. 

7) Relationship between Maimonides’ Guide and his Code--and analogues to 
strategies of reconciliation appropriate for comprehending that 
relationship in Hobbes. 


I would like to discuss each of these areas in turn. 


1. Maimonides negative theology which Hobbes takes over virtually 
completely sets the stage for the transvaluation of the relationship 
between reason and the passions. In Guide, III:12:445, Maimonides says 
that "that which is superfluous is unlimited." From a Maimonidean- 
Hobbesian monotheistic perspective, all human thinking partakes of the 
character of the gratuitous, the superfluous. Human thinking about God 
an never attain its object but can only discover and continually 
rediscover how remote it remains from its object. From the vantage 
point of negative theology, what marks human thinking is its 


insatiability--its perpetual drive toward a particular objects (God) 


which is forever denied it. I think that Maimonidean negative theology 


(which Hobbes appropriates) become the locus for the transformation of 
Platonic reason into Hobbesian passion. Maimonidean negative theorizing 
yields an emptiness, an absence that sets the stage for reason’s 
devolution into an engine of reasoning. Unable to connect with it 
conceptual target, "reason" in Maimonides already begins to behave like 
"passion"--where insatiability--"unfulfilledness"--is all. the 
transvaluation of reason in relation to passion in Western thought 


occurs when Maimonides applies the Platonic lurch toward the one to 
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Biblical and rabbinic God and returns conceptually empty-handed. 
"Reason" in its most ambitious phases thereby stands exposed as a 
species of passion--deriving its vital energies from the arational and 
irrational components in our make-up. The reasoning capacity of 
Maimonidean man has been deconstructed as "infinite desire." It only 
remained for Hobbes to fill in his own and Maimonides’ infinite spaces 
of reason and desire with the prospect of unceasing exploitative 
interaction with the world, thereby conferring upon "endless desire" the 
material form of “commodious living" and limitless felicity. 

The substitution of will for reason which Michael Oakeshott makes 


central to his reading of Leviathan (Leviathan, xii) is very explicitly 


and self-consciously presaged in the Guide.“ In discussing the 


question of the ultimate human telos--the ultimate justification for 

human action--Maimonides says the following: 
Even if the universe exists for the sake of man, and 
the final end of man is, as has been said, to worship 
God, a question remains to be asked regarding the 
final end of his worship. For he, may he be exalted, 
would not acquire greater perfection if he were 
worshipped by all that he has created and were truly 
apprehended by them, nor would he attained by a 
deficiency if nothing whatever existed except him. If 
the answer is given that this is not with a view to 
his perfection, but to our perfection, for that is the 
most excellent thing for us--namely, our perfection-- 


the same question follows necessarily: namely, what 
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is the final end of our existence with that 
perfection? Necessarily and obligatorily the argument 
must end with the answer being given that the final 
end is: God has wished it so, ok: his wisdom has 
required this to be so. And this is the correct 
answer. Accordingly you will find that the sages of 
Israel have inserted into the text of their prayers: 
thou has set man apart from the beginning and 
acknowledged him that he should stand before thee. 
Yet who shall say unto thee, what dost thou? And if 
he be righteous, what boon is this to thee? Thus they 
have explicitly stated that there does not exist a 
final end, but only the will alone. 
(Guide, 
God's will as the pinnacle of a justificatory structure 
legitimating human action is theoretically linked with a conception of 
the limitations of human reason that makes divine actions-- 
manifestations of the divine will--the only ridge between him and us. 
In a passage that foreshadows Nietzsche’s famous statement in the 
genealogy that "the doer’ is merely a fiction added to the deed--the 
deed is everything" (Nietzsche, 45), Maimonides says: 
Accordingly he who does not know the nature of fire 
thinks that there subsist in it six diverse notions, 


by means of one of which is blackens, whereas it 


bleaches by means of another, cooks by means of a 


third, burns by means of fourth, melts by means of a 
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fifth, and makes hard by means of a sixth--all these 

actions being opposed to one another, for the meaning 

of any one of them is different from that of any 

other. However, he who knows the nature of fire, 

knows that it performs all these actions by virtue of 

one active quality, namely, heat. If, however, such a 

state of affairs exists with respect to a thing acting 

by virtue of its nature, it exists all the roe with 

respect to one who acts through will, and again all 

the more with respect to him, may he be exalted, who 

is above every attributive qualification. 

(Guide, 1:53:120) 
Maimonides gently leads the reader through three plateaus of 

negative theological distancing between human beings and God in order to 
negotiate a conclusion which I believe is implicit in the passage: 
namely, that the phrase “divine actions" is a pleonasm--that from an 
appropriately purified monotheistic perspective it is as if one said 
"actions actions." The first illusion (which mirrors the more 
sophisticated illusions that follow later in the series) is that fire 
possesses contradictory qualities which are responsible for the 
contradictory outcomes that fire produces. The truth, of course, is 


that one dominant quality--namely, heat--produces the diverse outcomes. 


If a unitary background factor is responsible for contradictory outcomes 


"with respect to a thing acting by virtue of its nature"--in other 
words, an inanimate object such as fire--how much more is a unitary 


factor to be invoked with regard to an animate creature "who acts 
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through will." Then the a fortiori argument continues by invoking God 


"who is above every attributive qualification." in other words,given 
the unbridgeable conceptual distance that separates us from him, even 
the terms "will" and "action" which themselves highlight the metaphoric 
nature of all rationalist-sounding epithets applied to God (such as "God 


thinks" or "God speaks") have to also be unmasked as metaphors. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There is a long history in the judicial politics literature of 
assessing the aftermath of judicial decisions. This attention to 
the responses of relevant actors to judicial policies and the 


implementation and impact of judicial decisions has led to the 


conventional wisdom that actors, including lower court judges, do 


not respond as those promulgating judicial policies expected. This, 
of course, makes sense with regard to lower court judges given the 
preeminence of the attitudinal model to explore judicial decision- 
making (Segal and Spaeth, 1993). Of course, as Canon has noted, 
bulk of impact research took place in the 1960s and 1970s 
focused on Warren Court policies that drastically altered 
policy status quo (e.g. Peltason, 1961; Canon, 1973; Dolbeare 
Hammond, 1971). Impact research waned in the early 1980s but has 
recently enjoyed a modest revival. These more recent studies, 
however, have begun challenging the conventional wisdom suggesting 
that defiance or evasion are perhaps not the norm. 

These more recent studies (Gruhl, 1980; Songer, 1987; Songer 
and Sheehan, 1990) have noted that an emphasis on controversial 
civil liberties decisions has skewed our understanding of response 
to judicial decisions. This new research has sought to expand our 
understanding of impact by focusing on the response of lower court 
judges. Deemed the interpreting population by Johnson and Canon 
(1984) in their heuristic device to organize who responds to 


judicial decisions and how, this population is authoritatively able 
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to tell others what judicial decisions mean (p.29). Accordingly, 
this population is deemed worthy of study to assess the extent to 
which lower court judges adhere to the policy directives of 
appellate courts. It is a discrete population with clearly 
articulated responses making it attractive for study. And in this 
recent work, the evidence suggests that lower court judges do, for 
the most part, adhere to appellate directives. These studies have 
focused on less controversial policy areas, like libel, labor and 
anti-trust decisions, and have examined the response of lower 
federal courts rather than state courts of last resort. This shift 
in emphasis has allowed for an enriched understanding of impact. 
When less controversial areas are examined, it appears that evasion 
is infrequent and that for the most part, the interpreting 
population adheres to the policies put forward by the U.S. Supreme 


Court. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR STUDY 
This endeavor, then, can be seen as a complement to these more 


recent studies. In trying to expand our knowledge of the responses 


of the interpreting population, I sought a policy area that would 


require federal court interpretation. Because the bulk of work has 
examined response to constitutional doctrine (controversial or not) 
I wanted to explore the responses to a shift in statutory 
construction. Further, it seemed appropriate to examine an area 
that was not controversial in the sense of having a sharply divided 
court. 


Finally, because of the current debate in the literature over 
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the best way to conceptualize response, I wanted to study a policy 
area that contained multiple decisions allowing for a comparison of 


alternative definitions of response within a policy area. 


Traditionally, scholars framed response in the compliance framework 


(Peltason, 1961; Johnson, 1967; Canon, 1973;) That is to say, the 
impact of judicial decisions has usually been measured in terms of 
whether or not those responding obeyed a judicial mandate. That 
approach made sense in the context of controversial civil liberties 
decisions where the U.S. Supreme Court put forth clear directives 
(e.g. Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643, 1961; Brown v. Board of 
Education, 347 U.S. 483, 1954). And not surprisingly scholars found 
that the interpreting population frequently sought to evade or even 
openly defy such mandates (e.g. Canon, 1973; Peltason, 1961). 
However, the resurgence of impact studies have focused on a broader 
conceptualization of response gauging instead the substantive 
outcome of lower court decisions. For example, Songer assessed who 
won and who lost to determine the impact of U.S. Supreme Court 
labor and anti-trust decisions. Songer and Sheehan measured the 
proportion of libel and criminal justice decisions that were 
liberal to determine impact. 

I would suggest that both approaches have limits when viewed 
as the sole way to conceptualize impact. Compliance is a rather 
narrow and artificial construct as many judicial policies lack 
clear mandates that are directed to lower courts. More 
significantly, most of the time lower court judges do not respond 


in a way that can clearly classified as compliance or defiance. A 
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response somewhere between those extremes is more likely suggesting 
the limits of a dichotomy. At the same time, measuring substantive 
outcome and concluding that "significant impact was discovered" 
(Songer, 1987) does not really say much about the relationship 
between the appellate directive and the response to it. A 
discussion of the aftermath of decisions lacks sufficient controls 
to amount to an analysis of the impact of judicial decisions (Segal 
and Spaeth, p. 345). 

Thus, I looked for a holding with multiple decisions that 
would provide a comparison between the narrow compliance framework 
and the broader response/aftermath framework. I was particularly 
interested in examining the relationship between the frameworks 
within a policy area to try and deduce which had the most promise 
in explaining impact. In other words, is it possible for a lower 
court to comply with a mandate but simultaneously refuse to diffuse 
a doctrinal innovation such that the compliance becomes 
meaningless? That is the primary question that organizes this 
paper. 

For all the reasons stated above, I have chosen the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision of Meritor Savings Bank v. Vinson (477 U.S. 
57, 1986) as the reference point for this analysis. The decision 


was unanimous and was not particularly controversial when rendered 


(Whicker and Strickland, 1993). Yet the Supreme Court provided an 


innovative interpretation of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 suggesting interpretation by lower courts was necessary and 


would probably be variable. And because the decision involved 


statutory interpretation of federal law, federal courts, rather 
than state courts of last resort, would have the primary 
responsibility of interpreting the policy. Finally, the subject 
matter itself was attractive. As will be discussed in more detail 
below, the Meritor holding marked the first time that the U.S. 
Supreme Court held sexual harassment to be actionable under federal 
law. Such a holding had tremendous implications and potential 


consequences for working women. And as Canon (1991, p.450) has 


noted, there is a real dearth of research on the impact of equal 


employment opportunities (as defined by courts) on women. Further, 
the subject matter of Meritor emerged as highly controversial in 
1991 when Anita Hill alleged that Supreme Court nominee Clarence 
Thomas had sexually harassed her in the workplace. That phenomenon 
may allow for variable response to the Meritor holding over time 
which can also be explored in this paper. Thus, the ultimate 
impact of this decision on women in the workplace is possibly 
mitigated by the interpretation of the Meritor opinion by lower 
federal courts. To what extent have women been benefitted in 
substantive terms by the change in the policy status quo? The 
answer to that is contingent upon an assessment of the level of 
compliance as well as the degree of the diffusion of doctrinal 
innovation by the interpreting population. A few more specifics of 
the Meritor policy need to be explicated prior to answering those 


questions. 


MERITOR SAVINGS BANK v. VINSON 

After being fired from her job for taking excessive sick 
leave, Mechelle Vinson brought suit against her employer, Meritor 
Savings Bank, alleging that her boss had harassed her on the basis 
of her sex in the workplace. She argued that such action violated 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which deemed employment 
discrimination on the basis of sex to be illegal. While Sidney 
Taylor, Vinson’s boss, did not threaten her job should refuse his 
sexual advances and while Vinson capitulated and had sexual 
relations with Taylor, she nonetheless argued that the advances 
were unwelcome and created a less than ideal work environment. 
Indeed, she suggested that the advances were sufficiently pervasive 
and severe to alter the conditions of her employment and to create 
a “hostile work environment." Finally, she suggested that the bank 
was responsible for Taylor’s harassment of her and should be held 


liable for the harassment. Taylor denied all sexual activity 


suggesting that Taylor was bringing this legal action to retaliate 


against him for a business-related dispute. The bank also denied 
her allegations and further asserted that any harassment was 
unknown to the bank and was engaged in without its consent or 
approval. 

At trial, the U.S. District Court held that there was no Title 
VII violation as the sexual intercourse was consensual and thus the 
employer was not liable. The U.S. Court of Appeals reversed arguing 
that such harassment was actionable under Title VII and the 


employer was liable. Using a strict liability standard, the 
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appellate court held that employers were absolutely liable 
regardless of whether the employer knew or should have known about 
the harassment as employees act as agents of the employer. 

A unanimous U.S. Supreme Court upheld part of the Court of 
Appeals decision but qualified the employer liability holding. 
Writing for the majority, Justice Rehnquist stated clearly that a 
claim of a hostile work environment caused by sexual harassment is 
sex discrimination actionable under Title VII. He went on to state 
that when harassment is severe or pervasive enough to alter the 
conditions of employment, a hostile work environment exists. Title 
VII clearly is not limited to economic or tangible discrimination 
according to the justices. Further, the Court stated that what 
matters in assessing whether a work environment is hostile is 
whether the sexual advances were unwelcome. Whether or not the 


harassed woman' responds to the advances is immaterial. Vinson’s 


"voluntary" sexual relationship with Taylor did not preclude the 


finding of harassment in the workplace. 
This holding was clearly an expansion of Title VII law. Prior 
to the Meritor case, most courts recognized only quid pro quo 


harassment, job advancement or security in exchange for sexual 


‘according to 9to5, the National Association of Working Women, 
90% of sexual harassment complaints are from women alleging that 
men have harassed them. Only 1% of the time are women accused of 
harassing men. The remaining 9% are allegations of same sex 
harassment. Courts have declined to hold discrimination or 
harassment on the basis of sexual orientation to be actionable 
under Title VII (see Dillon v. Frank, unpublished decision of the 
Sixth Circuit, 952 F2d 403, 1992). Thus, for the remainder of this 
paper, I will refer to those being harassed as women and the 
perpetrators as men. 
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favors, as a legally actionable wrong. As Frug (1992) notes, the 
hostile work environment holding was surprising and was considered 
to be an innovative development in the law. At the same time, 
however, many that supported the outcome considered the hostile 
work environment victory to be somewhat equivocal as the Court also 
held that a woman’s sexually provocative speech and/or dress may be 
relevant in determining whether the advances were unwelcome and 
thus whether the allegedly offensive conduct was really offensive. 
As Rhode (1989, p.234) notes, this unqualified holding is 
disturbing to feminist jurisprudence scholars as it has the 
potential to undermine the hostile work environment innovation. 

In any event, this decision within the Meritor holding 
provides a context for analysis. The key question to be answered is 
how did lower courts respond when hostile work environment claims 
were presented. Were such claims upheld when evidence that the 
harassment was severe or pervasive enough to alter the conditions 
of employment existed? This holding lends itself to the compliance 
framework as the Supreme Court was fairly clear as to what 
constitutes a hostile work environment. While there is perhaps a 
bit of room to maneuver in terms of interpretation given the 
ambiguity of works like severe and pervasive, I will assume that 
when a lower court upholds a claim of a hostile work environment, 
it is in compliance with Meritor and when it denies such a clain, 


it is defying this aspect of the Meritor holding (assuming that no 


mitigating circumstances as detailed by the Supreme Court are 


present). 
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Within the determination of whether a hostile work environment 


exists, there are a couple of relevant aspects of the Supreme 


Court’s decision that can be used to gauge the response of the 
interpreting population. How frequently did determinations of a 
hostile work environment hinge on assessing whether the advances 
were unwelcome? Did lower courts comply with the decision that 
unwelcome was distinct from voluntarily engaging in a sexual 
relationship? Similarly, the extent to which lower courts relied on 
her "sexually provocative speech and/or dress" to deny allegations 
of harassment will speak to the impact of the holding on lower 
courts (not to mention the women bringing suit). As the Supreme 
Court allows for this exception in its holding, when a lower court 
rejects a claim of a hostile work environment on sexually 
provocative speech and/or dress grounds, it will not be treated as 
noncompliance and will be analyzed separately. 

The second major decision within the Meritor holding concerned 
the extent to which employers could be held liable when sexual 
harassment in violation of Title VII occurs in the workplace. 
Rejecting the strict liability standard of the Court of Appeals, 
the Supreme Court also noted that the existence of a grievance 
procedure couple with the harassed woman’s failure to invoke that 
formal procedure does not necessarily insulate the employer from 
liability. Thus, the Court not only rejects the liberal holding of 
the Court of Appeals but also rejects the more conservative 
position of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. In its 


amicus curiae brief, the EEOC suggested that in a hostile work 
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environment, the employer is shielded from liability unless the 
harassed women uses the grievance procedure of the employer. 
(Presumably, a lack of a formal grievance procedure would render 
the employer liable in the EEOC argument.) While the justices 
clearly reject both extremes, the Court’s majority declines to 
issue a definitive rule on liability given the abstract quality of 
that issue in this case. In other words, because the parties were 
in dispute as to the existence of sexual advances and if present, 
whether they were unwelcome, the Supreme Court remanded the case 
for further proceedings. Rehnquist encouraged lower courts to look 
to both common law and agency principles to craft the rules by 
which employers would be held liable. As Rhode noted (1989, p.234), 
such a holding lacks sensitivity to those raising harassment 
claims. Declining to hold employers strictly liable has the 
potential to limit the amount recovered from a successful hostile 
work environment claim. Penalties may not be particularly severe 
which also limits the substantive impact of the Meritor decision on 
those being harassed in the workplace. In other words, lower courts 
could comply with the hostile work environment directive but use 


the discretion afforded them by the Supreme Court on the liability 


issue to render the compliance potentially meaningless. It is 


possible, then, that sexual harassment victories would be "hollow" 
in the sense that she would be able to demonstrate harassment was 
present but would be unable to be granted relief or recover any 
damages for the legal harm. At the same time, though, it is worth 


noting that four justices (Marshall, Stevens, Blackmun and Brennan) 
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concurred with the majority opinion but wrote separately to 


indicate support for the strict liability standard of the Court of 
Appeals opinion. Thus, the interpreting population has clear 
discretion in terms of response with regard to this decision in the 
Meritor holding. What needs to be assessed and juxtaposed with the 
discussion of compliance in terms of the hostile work environment 
holding is the extent to which and the circumstances under which 
employers are held liable for sexual harassment in the workplace by 


their employees. 


DATA/METHODS 

The data for this analysis were gathered via a LEXIS search 
that identified all decisions of the U.S. Courts of Appeals 
rendered between 1987 and 1993 that cited Meritor Savings Bank v. 
Vinson. I then read and coded all opinions identified in the search 
that involved disputes alleging sexual harassment in violation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The party initially bringing suit in 
U.S. District Court had to be either the person alleging harassment 
or the EEOC suing on her behalf. This excluded numerous cases. 
Cases where a hostile work environment on the basis of race was 
alleged were not included. Nor were cases coded where someone 
penalized by an employer or a court for harassing someone was 
seeking a redress of grievances. Finally, cases asking for 
application of state law or alleging a violation of the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment were also excluded. 
As the focal point for this analysis is the response of federal 


courts to a novel statutory construction of federal law, such a 
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narrow selection of cases seemed appropriate. Such a strategy 
yielded 74 cases suitable for analysis. 

I read all the cases and coded them on the following 
dimensions. The initial query was determining which aspects of the 
Meritor holding were presented to the court for resolution. Thus, 
I coded whether a hostile work environment allegation was made. If 
yes, whether or not the advances were unwelcome as well as whether 
her sexually provocative speech and/or dress were raised in 
determining whether the work environment was hostile were coded. 
The fourth aspect of the Meritor holding that was coded was whether 
a claim of quid pro quo harassment was brought before the Court of 
Appeals. Finally, if employer liability was an issue in the case 
(in either hostile work environment or quid pro quo harassment) was 
noted as well. 


Of course, of more interest than whether issues were presented 


is how they were resolved. Thus, I also coded for each of the five 


aspects of the Meritor holding noted above whether or not the Court 
of Appeals resolved the question in a manner more favorable to the 
party alleging harassment or the party being sued. Examining the 
rates at which issues were raised, the trends in resolution as well 
as crosstabulating resolution of different issues (e.g. whether a 
hostile work environment exists with whether employers are held 
liable) will provide the information by which the questions posed 
in this paper can be answered. Additionally, the data will be 
broken down by year to see if any trends over time can be detected. 


In particular, I am interested to see if resolution of these kinds 


a3 
of cases changed appreciably after the public visibility of sexual 
harassment in the workplace prompted by the Hill-Thomas hearings of 
1991. Such an inquiry, albeit a bit preliminary, should provide 
some initial insights as to how lower federal courts responded to 


both a policy directive as well as an invitation to be innovative. 


FINDINGS/DISCUSSION 

The frequency with which issues are presented are detailed in 
Table 1. A few observations are striking enough to merit 
discussion. Claims of hostile work environment are present in 73 of 
the 74 cases analyzed while allegations of quid pro quo harassment 
are present in only 13 of the cases (some cases had both claims 
presented). This suggests the significance of the Meritor holding 
as the legitimation of claims of hostile work environment as 
actionable under Title VII seems to have given rise to a higher 
proportion of litigation than the previously accepted quid pro quo 
grounds for alleging harassment’. Perhaps the most striking 
observation to be taken from Table 1 is the infrequency with which 
the criteria by which courts could ascertain whether a hostile work 
environment existed according to the Supreme Court were raised. 
Whether her speech and/or dress was sexually provocative was an 
issue in merely four, or a little better than 5%, of the cases. 


Similarly, determining whether the advances were unwelcome was the 


“of course, this finding is tentative pending an analysis of 
prel986 sexual harassment cases in U.S. Courts of Appeals. This 
paper is the initial examination of interpreting population 
responses in this area of law. I anticipate analyzing prel986 cases 
to provide a point of reference for drawing inferences as to the 
impact of Meritor during the fall of 1993. 
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basis for assessing whether a hostile work environment existed in 
only nine or roughly 12% of the cases. I draw from this that 
litigants, lawyers and lower court judges are more comfortable, for 
the most part, to frame the hostile work environment discussion 
solely in terms of whether harassment was severe and/or pervasive 
enough to alter the conditions of employment. This does suggest 
that the concerns of feminist jurisprudence scholars that the 
Supreme Court’s opinion allowed for a “blaming the victim" 
rationale in resolving sexual harassment disputes was not borne 
out. 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
This observation is further supported when one looks at Table 
2 which details the frequency with which the issues were resolved 
in favor of the parties alleging harassment versus the parties 
being sued. The claims of hostile work environment were upheld in 


45 or 62% of the cases which suggests that Court of Appeals judges 


abide by the directive imposed by the Supreme Court nearly 2/3 of 


the time. Similarly, in the few cases where unwelcome advances were 
raised to determine whether a hostile work environment existed, the 
issue was resolved in favor of the woman filing suit exactly 2/3 of 
the time and only once did a Court of Appeals find that her 
sexually provocative speech and dress precluded a finding of a 
hostile work environment. I infer from this that more often than 
not federal appellate judges have complied with the policy 
directive put forth by the justices in Meritor. Of course, hostile 


work environment claims were struck down in 28 or 38% of the cases 
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brought to Courts of Appeals. That is a significant enough 
proportion to merit further attention. 
TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 
The vast majority of litigants denied relief on their claims 
of a hostile work environment lost because the panel of judges 
found that the alleged incidents were not severe or pervasive 
enough to alter working conditions*®. The incidents were perhaps 
isolated or perhaps she was able to continue working and thus the 
conditions of her employment were not altered. Whether these 
examples constitute noncompliance or whether the claims were bogus 
needs to be subjected to more rigorous testing. Follow-ups to this 
initial inquiry should control for the partisan affiliation of the 
judges deciding the cases to determine if Republican judges are 
more likely to construe a set of facts as being composed of 
isolated incidents than are Democratic judges. At this point, I am 
willing to conclude on the subjective basis of reading all 74 
opinions that noncompliance does exist although it exists in the 
form of evasion rather than outright defiance. No panel of judges 
rejected Meritor as lacking precedential value and being the 
definitive word on the meaning of Title VII. And some of the 
factual situations (e.g. an isolated double entendre) did seem to 


fall outside the meaning of harassment "severe or pervasive enough 


3other reasons mentioned in a single case were that the 
harassment was not on the basis of sex as men were also harassed, 
that harassment on the basis of sexual orientation was not 
actionable under Title VII, and that a sexual relationship between 
two employees did not create a hostile work environment for a 
third. All of these holdings were probably in the spirit of Meritor 
holding. 
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to alter the conditions of employment." Thus, I think that these 
findings mesh well with these of other recent studies. Compliance 
with judicial policy appears to be the norm. Still, the number of 
cases where claims of a hostile work environment are denied 
suggests that further research is warranted. For example, the cases 
where judges concluded that because was able to function in the 
workplace , she must not have been harassed might be construed as 
compliance. 

Turning to a discussion of employer liability, Table 2 reveals 
when employer liability is raised as an issue, employers are found 
to be liable by Courts of Appeals roughly 58% of the time. Nothing 
that employers are held liable better than half the time when a 
hostile work environment exists suggests that the federal appellate 
judges did not use the discretion afforded them by the Supreme 
Court to completely undermine the thrust and significance of the 
doctrinal innovations of Meritor. At the same time, however, 
employers were not held liable 42% of the time that women were 
subjected to a hostile work environment. Perhaps the victories in 
courts for these women are somewhat hollow as they were denied 
relief for being harassed. As previously noted, Rhode suggests that 


the ambiguity surrounding employer liability in the Meritor 


decision had the potential to deprive the policy of having a real 


substantive impact on the women seeking to recover from the legal 
harm they suffered. Prior to drawing any conclusions, however, the 
reasons employers were not held liable need to be explored. 


The reasons for absolving employers of responsibility were 
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more varied than the reasons for denying the existence of a hostile 
work environment. The most common reason provided for not holding 
employers liable was that they took prompt remedial action when 
notified of the harassment. Employers that sought to correct the 
situation (usually by transferring, disciplining or firing the 
employee perpetrating the harassment) were considered to be immune 
from liability. Indeed, the mere existence of grievance procedures 
clearly did not insulate employers from liability as directed by 
the majority in Meritor. Instead, affirmative steps to remedy the 
situation needed to be taken by employer to be absolved from 
liability. And in most cases where employers were held liable, it 
was because employers knew or should have known about the 
harassment and did not take appropriate remedial action. 

The second most common reason for not holding employers liable 


was that there was no evidence of a constructive discharge. In 


legal terms, a constructive discharge is one where a woman 


alleging harassment would leave her employment because of her 
allegations. She might fear retaliation from her employer for the 
allegations. A lack of response by the employer might also hasten 
her departure. She might be fired because of her allegations. Most 
courts adopted a "reasonable person" standard in determining 
whether the discharge was because of the harassment although in two 
cases, a “reasonable woman" standard was used. These panels argued 
that men and women experience harassment differently and the 
perspective of the woman should be controlling. This is generally 


considered to be an expansion of sexual harassment law (Frug, 
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1992). In five cases, Courts of Appeals found that she left her 
employment for other reasons. And in two cases, courts held that 
the harasser was not acting within the scope of his employment when 
engaging in the harassment and thus the employer could not be held 
responsible for his actions’. 

While the reasons were more varied, it is worth noting that 
the rate at which Courts of Appeals resolve issues in favor of one 
party or another does not vary appreciably across the decision 
areas in the case. Hostile work environment claims were upheld 62% 
of the time and employers were held liable 58% of the time a 
hostile work environment was successful. Thus, the number of 
"hollow victories" where a party won in establishing that sexual 
harassment occurred in the workplace but lost in terms of relief or 
recovering damages was 14 of the 74 cases or in roughly 10% of the 
cases. This leads me to conclude that there is not an appreciable 
difference in the nature of response regardless of whether lower 
courts are given clear policy mandates or given open-ended 
decisions asking them to craft policy. Of course, what explains 
their response might vary across settings. More analysis of the 
opinions themselves and what organizing principle prompted the 
author to reach his/her conclusions might be useful. (See Gibson, 
1991, for a discussion of viewing opinions as multidimensional. He 


suggests that there is a need to analyze opinions rather than votes 


‘Among the rationales used but once by appellate courts were 
that litigants should have gone through the EEOC, that the harasser 
was not in a supervisory capacity, that she could not prove that 
she was adversely affected by the harassment and that Title VII law 
does not allow for compensatory or punitive damages. 
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to understand judicial decision-making.) Additionally, the 


previously stated expansions of this initial inquiry into the 


pre1986 decisions and thus of the law of the various circuits 
coupled with controls for the influence of party/ideology in 
decision-making should enhance our understanding of the responses 
of members of the interpreting population. 

When comparing the reasons not to hold employers liable with 
the reasons courts used to hold them liable, it is clear that there 
is some disparity among the panels of judges deciding these cases. 
While rare, at least one panel opted to use the strict liability 
standard endorsed by Justice Marshall et al. in his concurring 
opinion. Other panels suggested that addressing the hostile work 
environment claim was insufficient to avoid liability. Eliminating 
the hostile work environment was necessary to shield an employer 
from liability. These was also variation in whether employers had 
to be notified of harassment before they could e held liable or 
whether a determination that they should have known about the 
harassment was sufficient. This discussion suggests that a lack of 
a clear policy directive does mean greater variability in response 
by members of the interpreting population. What remains to be done 
is explaining that variability in response. Hopefully, an analysis 
of prel986 opinions as well as controlling for the partisan 
backgrounds of the judges will provide some insights as to why 
members of the interpreting population respond differently to 
invitations by the Supreme Court to craft policy. 


Finally, Table 3 examines the trends in outcome for hostile 
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work environment and employer liability claims by year. For the 
most part, the outcomes do not seem to be a function of the year in 
which they were decided. Rates of success for women alleging 
harassment do not increase appreciably and then remain higher 
following the Hill-Thomas hearings of 1991. Instead, it appears 
that either the factual situations presented to the panels and/or 
the composition of those panels provide better explanations of 
outcome. Of course, insufficient time has passed since the Hill- 
Thomas hearings to draw any definitive conclusions. It is quite 
possible that those hearings prompted an increase in case filings 
and those cases would likely not have been resolved yet by the 
Courts of Appeals. The effects of increased public awareness of 
sexual harassment on Courts of Appeals judges should be gauged when 


a bit more time has passed. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper has been a preliminary examination into the 
responses of members of the interpreting population to a novel 
statutory interpretation by the U.S. Supreme Court. My findings 
tend to confirm the work of Songer (1987) and Songer and Sheehan 
(1990) as I found that federal appellate judges are more likely to 
comply with policy directives than to defy them. While some evasion 
took place, it was less frequent than was compliance. Similarly, I 


also found that when given the option to craft policy that would 


determine the substantive impact of the decision on litigants, more 


often than not federal judges exercised their discretion in a way 


that enhance and expanded the thrust of the mandate. They were not 
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particularly likely to use their discretion to undermine the scope 


of the mandate. Accordingly, there is not much evidence supporting 
the notion that victories for those benefitting from the novel 
interpretation (women alleging sexual harassment in the workplace) 
were "hollow." 

Still, the conclusions drawn here are tentative. Before we can 
make any definitive statements about the impact of Meritor Savings 
Bank v. Vinson we need more information as to what U.S. Courts of 
Appeals were deciding with regard to sexual harassment in the 
workplace prior to 1986. An interrupted time-series analysis would 
provide sufficient information to determine the extent to which 
lower court judges were responding to the U.S. Supreme Court rather 
than crafting decisions based on other considerations. Similarly, 
gathering data as to the ideology/partisan affiliation of the 
members of the interpreting population should provide insights as 
to what explains variability in response. As this paper is the 
initial exploration of a much larger project, I hope to gather the 
remaining data in the near future to complement the findings and 


inferences presented here. 


TABLE 1 


Frequency with which Claims P 


Hostile Work Presented 
Environment Not Presented 


Advances Unwelcome Presented 
Not Presented 


Sexually Provocative Presented 
Speech and/or Dress Not Presented 


Quid Pro Quo Presented 
Not Presented 


Employer Liability Presented 
Not Presented 


= 74 


TABLE 2 
Frequency with which Claims 
Who Benefitted? 


Hostile Work Party sued 
Environment Party Alleging 


Advances Unwelcome Party sued 
Party Alleging 


Sexually Provocative Party sued 
Speech and/or Dress Party Alleging 


Quid Pro Quo Party sued 
Party Alleging 


Employer Liability Party sued 
Party Alleging 


resented 


Succeed 


45 


3 
6 


1 
3 


Zz 
N 
73 98.6% 
9 12.2% 
70 94.6% 
4 5.4% 
13 17.6% 
50 67.6% 
N 
N % 
Harm || 61.6% 
Harm 66.7% 
| i 
Harm 75.0% 
Harm 6 46.2% 08 
Harm 29 58.0% 


TABLE 3 
Success of Claim Over Time 


Hostile Work Employer 
Environment Liability 


100% (n=9) 66% (n=6) 
57% (n=4) 66% (n=4) 
64% (n=9) 60% (n=10) 
53% (n=9) 40% (n=10) 
30% (n=3) 66% (n=3) 
77% (n=10) 64% (n=11) 


33% (n=1) 0% (n=1) 


t 
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| 1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
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ABSTRACT 


Based on existing theories of individual-level partisanship and on aggregation results, 
we show that analysts should expect dynamic movements in aggregate levels of partisanship 
to show evidence of persistence and long memory. To test this theoretical prediction, we 
introduce and apply methods for fractionally-integrated time series. These techniques allow 
us to investigate whether aggregate partisanship exhibits "medium-term movements" 
(MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1989) or longer cycles as predicted by realignment theorists 
(e.g.; Burnham 1970). Because the methodology of fractionally-integrated time series allows 
estimates of a wide range of dynamic behavior, it is uniquely suited for testing the validity 
of these claims. Since other competing hypotheses also can be expressed in terms of the 
degree of persistence or permanence in a dynamic political process, these methods hold 
promise for shedding light on central questions in the discipline. 


q q 


INTRODUCTION 


Political scientists have long been interested in the way in which political phenomena 
change over time. For instance, we have theories of incremental budgeting, dependent 
development, war cycles, the periodicity of partisanship within the American electorate, the 
evolution of international cooperation and conflict, and political-business cycles. Embedded 
within these theories are ideas about the increasing, decreasing, or constant long-run nature 
of each process. Yet at the same time, many of these theories posit that shocks from forces 
such as elections, changes in party polarization, social upheaval, wars, international crises, 
or shifts in economic policy can cause political processes to deviate from long-run patterns 
of expansion, decay, or constancy. Some theories predict that the initial effects of such shocks 
dissipate rapidly over time, while others imply that these effects linger for very long (and 
perhaps even infinite) spans of time. 


A common thread linking these theories is that each potentially implies something 
different about the equilibrating features (or the lack thereof) of a political process. First, 
a theory may suggest whether a process has an (equilibrium) level toward which it moves 
after being disturbed by a shock. For example, a theory may predict that a political process 
fluctuates around a constant mean or moves up or down for long periods of time. Thus, one 
way to test hypotheses about equilibration is to investigate whether a series has a tendency 
to move toward a constant equilibrium level. In addition, a theory also may make predictions 
about the memory or persistence of a political process.. Memory and persistence are 
concepts that refer to the rate at which a process moves toward an equilibrium level after 
being perturbed. Since different theories may have contrasting empirical implications for the 
degree to which the effects of a shock persist, another way to test competing hypotheses of 
dynamic equilibration is to determine the degree of persistence and memory in a time series. 


Unfortunately, the dynamic processes and associated econometric theory with which 
political scientists are most familiar allow persistence, memory, and equilibrating behavior 
to be characterized only in terms of stationary or integrated alternatives.? The purpose of 
this paper is to introduce political scientists to fractionally integrated processes (Granger 
1980; Granger and Joyeux 1980; Hosking 1981) in which the effects of shocks do not persist 
infinitely as they do for integrated processes, but decline at slower rates than those 


Intuitively, the memory of a process refers to the impact that some event that happened 
in the past has upon the current movements of the process (Cortés, Przeworski, and Sprague 
1974, 231). 


The former have the property of short memory since the effects of a shock rapidly decline 
over time, while the latter have infinitely long memories since the effects of a shock persist 
at full strength in each period. It should be noted that some political scientists also consider 
alternatives involving explosive roots, chaos (Richards 1992), and deterministic time trends 
(Mueller 1970; Stimson 1975). We do not think that explosive or chaotic alternatives 
characterize many, if any, political processes, and thus, limit ourselves to the class of linear 
time series models. We will, however, investigate whether any of the our time series are 
deterministic functions of time since time trends can be important alternative causes of 
nonstationarity. 
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associated with stationary processes. We think this endeavor is important for two reasons. 
First, the statistical theory and estimation techniques associated with fractionally-integrated 
processes can help analysts test rival hypotheses of dynamic equilibration. Second, the 
degree to which a time series is fractionally integrated has important implications for the 
asymptotic and finite sample properties of the OLS estimator. Hence, knowledge of fractional 
integration is important to ensure that valid inferences are drawn from time series 
regressions. 


The paper is organized as follows. First, we define fractional integration and discuss 
the conceptual and technical advantages and disadvantages associated with fractionally- 
integrated time series. Second, we discuss the literature on the determinants of individual- 
level partisanship and show that these theories can be used to predict that aggregate levels 
of partisanship will be fractionally integrated. Third, we outline tests for determining 
whether a series is fractionally integrated and for estimating the order of fractional 
integration. Fourth, we implement these tests and use our empirical results to draw 
inferences about the dynamic properties of aggregate levels of partisanship. 


FRACTIONAL INTEGRATION 


From a technical viewpoint, the ideas of longer and shorter memory can be illustrated 
by considering the following autoregressive process: 


%, = * & (1) 


where Var(e,) = o”. When Ip! < 1 and the correlation between consecutive observations dies 
out at a geometric rate, this AR(1) process is said to be stationary.’ Such series are also said 
to have short memory and to be mean-reverting since the effects of a shock are transitory and 
decline over time as the series returns to its constant mean level. 


In contrast, when p = 1 (i.e.; when the series has a unit root in its autoregressive 
representation), the effects of a shock never dissipate, but persist at full force in each period. 
Such integrated series have an infinitely long memory and the effects of shocks accumulate 
over time. Integrated processes have infinite variances, exhibit long stochastic swings up or 
down, and do not return to constant mean levels. Since integrated time series can be made 
stationary by differencing them once, they are said to be integrated of order 1, denoted I(1). 
Stationary series are integrated of order zero, denoted I(0). 


*Or formally, a time series, x,, is covariance stationary (weakly stationary) if the expected 
value of the series is constant (i.e.; E(x,) = p, for all t) and the covariance between any two 
observations that are an equal distance apart does not depend on time (e.g.; E(x,,x,) = 
E(x,7,X29)). When a time series is covariance stationary, the fundamental relationship 
between the mean, variance, and covariance is constant over time. 
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Features of Fractionally-Integrated Processes 


Although an increasing number of political scientists are aware of the problems and 
opportunities associated with the use of integrated regressors in OLS regressions, some are 
uncomfortable with the “knife-edged” nature of tests for integration (and similarly for 
cointegration) in which the order of integration can take only the integer values of zero or 
one. However, as Granger (1980), Granger and Joyeux (1980), and Hosking (1981) point out, 
a time series can be mean-reverting without being I(0) and it also can exhibit long memory 
and dependence without being I(1). More generally, a series is said to be integrated of order 
d, denoted I(d), if applying the differencing operator, (1-L)', yields a stationary series.‘ Thus, 
these authors develop models for fractionally-integrated time series in which d can take non- 
integer values.® 


Models for fractionally-integrated processes provide a more general and flexible 
characterization of persistence and memory that encompasses I(1) (i.e.; unit root) processes 
as a special case (Diebold and Rudebusch 1989, 155). For instance, a fractionally integrated 
time series can be represented generally as follows: 


$(L)(1-L)*x, = O(L)e, (2) 


where d is any real number, ¢, has an unconditional N(0,o’) distribution, L is the lag 
operator, and where $(L) and @(L) represent stationary AR and MA components, respectively. 
Time series fitting this definition are referred to as ARFIMA(p,d,q) processes.® 


Fractionally-integrated time series differ from stationary ARMA processes because 
they exhibit significant dependence between observations -- even those observations that are 
separated by very long time spans. Thus, fractionally-integrated time series are also called 
long memory processes because the effects of a shock can take a very long time to dissipate. 
The autocorrelation functions for fractionally-integrated time series decay more slowly (at a 
hyperbolic rate) than do those for weakly dependent, stationary time series, which decay at 
a geometric rate. The slow decay of the autocorrelation function for long-range dependent 
processes has been called its defining characteristic (Lo 1991, 1286). 


Figure 1 compares the autocorrelation function for an AR(1) process with p = |.51 with 
the autocorrelation functions for two pure fractional noise processes -- one with d = 1/3 and 


“The symbol, L, represents the lag operator, which is defined as Ly, = y,, and (1-L)‘y, = 
Y.- Yu; when d = 1. 


5Analysts are familiar with situations in which d = 1 and the filter (1-L)* is applied once 
to make the series stationary. However, we also could think of a filter that had to be applied 
more than once. For instance, Granger (1980) suggests that we envision a filter that has to 
be applied twice to yield results that are equivalent to applying (1-L) once. As he (1980, 228) 
notes, "Clearly, such a filter can exist and also, if this filter is used just once, it can be 
thought of as ‘half differencing,’ which is an example of fractional differencing with d=1/2." 


SARFIMA is an abbreviation for AutoRegressive Fractionally Integrated Moving Average. 
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the other with d = -1/3.’ The autocorrelation function for the AR(1) process with p = .5 and 
the ARFIMA(0,1/3,0) process are particularly interesting to compare. These two models are 
parameterized to provide the same first-order autocorrelation, but notice that as the interval 
between observations increases, the autocorrelations diverge. For instance, at lag 10, the 


autocorrelation function is approximately zero for the AR(1) process while it is .24 for the 
fractionally-integrated series. 


Fractionally-integrated time series also differ from unit root processes in which d=1. 
Although fractionally-integrated processes are characterized by long memory, that memory 
is not infinite and the effects of a shock will eventually decline. Thus, any series for which 
d < 1is mean-reverting. However, the closer the absolute value of d is to one, the longer the 
memory and the more persistent are the effects of shocks. Thus the value of d, the order of 
integration, provides information about the rate of decay that a series exhibits in response 


to a unit innovation; that is, the magnitude of d provides information about memory and 
persistence (Sowell 1992a). 


Although any process in which d > 0 will exhibit long memory and mean reversion, 
the properties of fractionally-integrated time series differ depending on whether Idl < 1/2 
or Idi > 1/2. Time series for which |dI < 1/2 have finite variances, whereas those for which 
id! > 1/2 are nonstationary with theoretically infinite variances. Figure 2 provides a 
continuum depicting features of time series in which 0 < d <1. 


Another way to characterize the behavior of a fractionally-integrated process is to 
describe the long-memory properties of a series in the frequency domain. A discrete time 
series is said to be long-memoried if for some A e€ [0,x] the spectrum is unbounded. The 
spectral density of x,, £,(A), is unbounded at frequency zero when a series is fractionally- 
integrated (i.e.; when d > 0), whereas stationary ARMA processes have spectrum that are 
bounded at frequency zero. Although unit root processes also have unbounded spectrum at 
frequency zero, they approach infinity at a different rate than do fractionally-integrated 
series.; that is, £,(A) behaves as )* as 1 ~ 0, so d parameterizes the low frequency behavior. 
In contrast, the usual ARIMA model with d = 1 forces f,(A) to behave like 4” as 4 ~ 0. 


Why Fractional Integration Matters 


The theory and techniques associated with fractionally-integrated time series are 
relevant both to political scientists who estimate structural equation models as well as to 
those who use ARMA or ARIMA models for inference and forecasting. For those taking 
either approach, the primary appeal of theory and methods for fractional integration is that 
they provide analysts with the ability to investigate a wider variety of long-run (i.e.; low 
frequency) behavior and to do so by estimating a single parameter (Sowell 1990; Cheung and 
Lai 1993). This in turn can allow analysts to test competing hypotheses about the length of 
time it takes for a series to return to equilibrium. For instance, Diebold and Rudebusch 
(1989) use their estimates of the degree of fractional integration to calculate cumulative 


"The data for this example are drawn from Table 1 in Lo (1991). The variance for e, was 
chosen such that x, has a unit variance for all four cases. 
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impulse response functions and to draw inferences about the persistence and memory in U.S. 
real GNP. In addition, although initial developments on fractional integration focus on 
univariate techniques, tests for long-run multivariate relationships such as fractional 
cointegration and error correction are beginning to be developed (Cheung and Lai 1993; 
Baillie and Bollerslev forthcoming). Thus, the concept of fractional integration and its 
associated methodology can allow political scientists to test hypotheses about dynamic 
equilibration. 


For those who estimate structural equations, another highly important reason to 
investigate the degree of memory and persistence in a series is because fractionally- 
integrated series do not satisfy the regularity conditions associated with strongly mixing 
processes because the degree of dependence between observations does not decline at a fast 
enough rate. Although the weak law of large numbers requires only that dependence 
converges to zero as the distance between observations approaches infinity, conventional 
central limit theorems require that the dependence between observations approaches zero at 
a fast (i.e.; exponential or geometric) rate. Thus, the asymptotic and finite sample properties 
of the OLS estimator and its standard error in a regression using fractionally-integrated 
regressors depend upon the degree of persistence or dependence in the data. Yajima (1988) 
and Fox and Taqqu (1986) provide regularity conditions that ensure the asymptotic 
consistency and normality of the OLS estimator in a regression with fractionally-integrated 
disturbances. However, these results apply only to those cases in which the disturbances are 
fractionally-integrated such that 0 < d < 1/2.° Thus, knowing whether and the degree to 
which regressors or the disturbances in a regression are fractionally integrated is important 
to ensure valid inference. 


The techniques associated with fractionally-integrated time series are important to 
those political scientists who use a Box-Jenkins approach to modeling. Because processes in 
which d > 0 are difficult to distinguish from those in which d = 1 solely by visual inspection 
of the autocorrelation function, estimating d and calculating its standard error allows 
analysts to obtain an objective measure of the long-memory properties of a series and the 
uncertainty about that estimate.* Estimates of the value of d are important to ensure that 
information about both the short- and long-run dynamics of a series is retained and used as 
a basis for inference. For example, when the filter (1-L)* with d = 1 is applied to a series that 
is actually fractionally-integrated with d < 1, the resulting series will be overdifferenced and 
a large moving average component will be artificially created by the inappropriate imposition 
of the unit root. When a time series is fractionally integrated, Box-Jenkins modelers who 
mechanically take the first differences of a series not only destroy information about its long- 


*Although it may exist, we have yet to find articles outlining regularity conditions for the 
consistency of the OLS estimator when the disturbances are fractionally-integrated with d 
> V2. 


*Since structural equation modelers also use visual inspection of the autocorrelation 
function to diagnose the properties of OLS regression disturbances, some of the following 
comments are relevant to them as well. 


run behavior, but also run the risk of biasing estimates of the short-run behavior (Granger 
1981).”° 


However, Geweke and Porter-Hudak’s (1983) semiparametric, two-step estimation of 
ARFIMA models avoids these problems. Under this approach, d is estimated first, then the 
data are transformed by (1-L)* and the remaining ARMA parameters are estimated in the 
usual fashion. The first-step regression-based procedure yields a consistent and 
asymptotically normal estimate of d that is also semiparametric in the sense that it does not 
depend on a particular parameterization of the ARMA part of the model. The second-stage 
ARMA parameter estimates are consistent, but their asympotic distribution is unknown. 


PARTISANSHIP, AGGREGATION, AND FRACTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Whether the concept of fractional integration is relevant for the dynamic processes 
studied by political scientists is both a theoretical and empirical question. In this section, 
we couple aggregation results due to Granger (1980) with arguments from the existing 
literature on party identification to show that theories of individual behavior can be used to 
predict that at least one important political phenomenon -- aggregate levels of party 
identification among citizens -- will be fractionally integrated. Hence, we begin with a 
discussion of the literature on party identification. 


Theories of Individual Partisanship 


The early literature on the determinants and consequences of individual party 
identification was influenced heavily by the Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes (1960, 
121) definition of party identification as a "lasting attachment” to a political party that 
results from a process of political socialization that occurs early in life. Based on their 
empirical evidence and their theoretical arguments about the formation of party affiliations, 
these authors conclude that citizens’ party affiliations should and do exhibit a high degree 
of stability over time. In addition, they argue that citizens’ psychological loyalties to a 
political party provide cues that help individuals evaluate candidates and issues and thus are 
exogenous causes of subsequent political behavior. 


1°Shea (1991) points out the importance of using long memory models when inference is 
concerned with the long-term behavior of a series. He notes that in the Box-Jenkins 
approach, analysts commonly investigate and remove any nonstationarity prior to modeling 
the short-term cyclical components of a series. In other words, after the long-term nature of 
the model is settled upon by the researcher, uncertainty about nonstationarity is forgotten 
and inferences are drawn about the parameters of the short-term features of a series, 
assuming that only the latter are a source of uncertainty. Shea (1991) argues that this 
practice is unwarranted when an analyst is interested in drawing inferences about the 
long-run behavior of a process. Furthermore, Sowell (1992a) warns that if an ARMA model 
is applied to a fractionally-integrated process, the AR or MA parameters will capture the 
long-run behavior of a series and impose restrictions on its short-term features. 
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In later years, revisionists attacked conclusions about the stability of partisanship in 
one of two ways. First, one set of authors (e.g.; Jackson 1975; Markus and Converse 1979; 
Page and Jones 1979; Markus 1982; Franklin and Jackson 1983; and Franklin 1984) suggests 
that partisan affiliations both cause, and are caused by, forces such as evaluations of 
presidential candidates, perceived closeness to the policy positions of a party, or the 
cumulative impact of past voting behavior in presidential elections. According to these 
authors, party identification is affected by the current political context and is an endogenous, 
rather than exogenous, influence on electoral behavior. In a second type of argument, Fiorina 
(1981) continues to assume that an individual’s party identification is exogenous to the vote 
choice. However, based on his conceptualization of partisanship as a “running tally” of a 
citizen’s political experiences and his empirical evidence that retrospective evaluations 
influence party identification, he rejects the idea that party identification is a fixed function 
of prior socialization and concludes that party identification is responsive to changes in the 
political environment. 


More recently, Green and Palmquist (1990) call into question revisionist conclusions 
about the responsiveness of individual partisanship to short-term political factors. According 
to Green and Palmquist (1990, 872), once measurement error is controlled for, partisanship 
is highly stable’ and "the effects of performance evaluations, candidate evaluations, issue 
proximities, or vote choices on party identification are negligible.” Green and Palmquist 
(1990, 899) conclude that the revisionist findings are “statistical artifacts” that arise from 
analysts’ assumptions that party identification is measured without error. 


Despite debates about its degree, neither traditionalists nor revisionists dispute the 
idea that citizens’ partisan affiliations exhibit stability. For instance, Fiorina (1981, 102) 
concludes his chapter on party identification as follows: 


I will now emphasize a point deliberately understated in the chapter, namely the 
empirical continuity of party ID .... The tables in this chapter support what many of 
us have believed without adequate evidence all along: there is an inertial element in 
voting behavior that cannot be ignored, but that inertial element has an experiential 
basis .... 


In addition, Achen (1992), who assumes that citizens rationally update their prior party 
identifications in response to new information, shows that the statistical model derived from 
his assumptions will express current party identification as a function of last period’s 
partisan affiliation. Most other revisionist models also express current party identification 
as a function of lagged party identification. 


In fact, as Franklin and Jackson (1983) point out, the rival hypotheses of 
traditionalists and revisionists can be investigated within the context of a model of the 
following form: 


also Achen (1975). 
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that results from Summing over the microrelations. 


pendent individuals. Given 


es the characteristics of the aggregate time 


where x,, is current party identification, Xi.1 is last period’s partisan affiliation, and z, denotes 
systematic factor(s) that might influence party identification, As they note, the debate among 
revisionists revolves around which z,, variables enter individuals’ decision mechanisms. The 
debate between traditionalists and revisionists centers on whether 5 = 0 and on the 
magnitude of a. Since o = 1 and § = 0 represents a situation in which partisanship is stable 
unless perturbed by a random shock, estimates of o Provide information about the relative 
stability of partisanship. 
While nearly ali theories of partisanship accep current party 
identification is a function of past party identification, reg to suggest 
that the effects of the past are not homogeneous and constant across all individuals. For 
instance, Campbell et al. (1960) argue that age differences affect the stability of partisanship 
such that party identification among younger individuals is more volatile. The empirical 
evidence of Franklin and Jackson ( 1983), who find that estimates of a in Equation [3] vary 
for individuals of different ages, supports this claim. In addition, Converse’s (1962) empirical 
evidence shows that the stability of party identification varies for citizens with different 
levels of information, and Achen (1992) formally derives this result. . 
In short, the traditional and revisionist wisdom on the determinants of individual 
Party identification identifies two key features of citizens’ decision processes. First, current 
party identification is an autoregressive function of past party identification. And second, 
there is heterogeneity across individuals with respect to the degree to which past party 
identification affects current party identification. 
Aggregation and Fractional Integration 
In some intriguing results, Granger ( 1980) shows that aggregating over individuals 
whose dynamic decision mechanisms vary in thei toregressiveness generates an 
ageregate time series th w this, Granger (1980, 235) 
begins with N autoregre : 
(4) 
where ¢;, is mean zero ani 
these AR(1) decision rules 
series, x, = 

As shown Previously by Granger and Newbold (1977), when a, is different for each 
person, the aggregate series (barring cancellation due to common AR and MA factors) wil] 
follow an ARMA(N »N-1) process; that is, the resulting ageregate series is I(0) but has a huge 
number of parameters. However, as Granger (1980) shows, when the Oo; are assumed to be 
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“Recall that the beta distribution is given by: 
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~ (dy). Granger (1987, 208) defin 


€s a common factor as public 
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| drawn from a beta distribution on the range (0,1) with p > 0 and q > 0," then aggregation 
a, will yield a time series that is fractionally integrated of order d = (1 - q/2)." Similar results 
hold when the decision mechanisms are more complex. For instance, Granger shows that if 
the micro-level process in Equation [4] also includes an individua] factor, y,,, aggregation will 
result in x, being fractionally integrated of order d = (d, + 1-@/2)." And addi 
order d = (dy + 1 - q). 
Finally, Granger considers a general model that encompasses all of these possibilities: 
According to Granger ( 1980, 236), after ageregation the order of fractional integration for the 
macro-level time series, x,, is equal to the largest order of integration among the three terms 
(1 - q/2), (1-q/2+ d,), and (1- q+ dy) -- that arise from and W,, respectively. Notice 
that Granger's results imply that when y, and W, are each stationary I(0) processes, the 
aggregate time series, X,, is always fractionally integrated with 0 < d < 1; that is, it is never 
I(0) or I(1). For an I(0) series to result from aggregation, the a, coefficients would have to be 
restricted to be less than one (Granger 1980, 233), Furthermore, for an I(1) aggregate series 
to be obtained, y, or W, would have to be I(d) processes with d > 0 (Granger 1980, 236). The 
implication of these results is that fractionally-integrated series with d < 1 can be obtained 
from aggregating over the heterogeneous lagged endogenous components in individual 
decision mechanis , but random walks and unit root processes cannot. Instead, random 
I(p+q) 
The specific form of the distribution depends on the values of p and q. When p = q, the 
distribution is Symmetric. When p > 1 and q > 1, the distribution is concave and when p < 
1 and q < 1, the distribution is convex. 
As Granger (1980, 233) shows, under these assumptions, x, has an autoco j 
function in which the Pp are approximated by Ak’) 
; fractionally-integrated time series has an autocorrela 
approximated by Ak?+! equating exponents and solving 
| “Note, y, = Sinha ~ Ki d,). Granger (1987) defines an individual factor as information that 
is available to a single individual or only a small number of individuals. 
Note, W, = 
information that does n 
| of them. 
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Aggregation and the Stability of "Macropartisanship" 


Under the assumption that the a 
distribution and that 


TESTING FOR FRACTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Given that at least one important political phenomenon - aggregate levels of 

isanship -- can be predicted to be fractionally integrated and because empirical evidence 

of fractional integration and its degree can shed light on realignment hypotheses, we now 

discuss tests for fractional integration. These univariate tests are of two types: (a) diagnostic 

tests for the general class into which a time series falls and (b) statistical inference based on 
point estimates of d, the order of fractional integration. 


Diagnostic Tests for Fractional Integration 


coefficients in Equation [3] are drawn from a beta 
a literature on the determinants of individual-level 
party identification implies that aggregate levels of partisanship will be fractionally 
integrated. Because the beta distribution is flexible, this assumption seems fairly innocuous. 
Furthermore, the exogenous factors identified by analysts of individual partisanship such as 
vote choices, issue proximities, and candidate evaluations seem to fit the definition of 
transitory shocks, so that the z, May indeed be I(0). However, exceptions to this last 
statement include assessments of presidential performance and economic evaluations, which 
could be I(d) processes with d > 0 when measured over time. In either case, Granger’s results 
applied to party identification predict that aggregate levels of partisanship will not be 
stationary, I(0) ARMA processes. 
This is an important conclusion because it suggests that the long-run durability and 
stability of aggregate levels of partisanship and of the Party system as predicted by 
realignment theorists (e.g. Burnham 1970, 1991) cannot be ruled out on the basis of om 
substantive micro-level theory or statistical aggregation. This does not mean that aggregate 
levels of partisanship and hence “macropartisanship" cannot be subject to short-run shocks 
or changes as MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1989) argue. But it does mean that it is 
wrong to assume that statistical aggregation makes the individual-level stability of 
partisanship (or a lack thereof) irrelevant to studies of macropartisanship. And it also 
Suggests that the realignment literature’s hypothesis that there are long-run equilibrium , 
levels of aggregate partisanship should not yet be discarded. 
Diagnostic tests for fractional integration involve testing null hypotheses of unit roots 
and strong mixing and then using the pattern of rejections to rule out alternatives. Although 
these tests do not yield direct evidence about the order of fractional integration, the evidence 
they provide can be used in conjunction with substantive theory, visual inspection of the il 
autocorrelation function, and common Sense to determine whether a time series is "closer" 
to being 1(0) or I(1). In general, we agree with Lo (1991, 1296) that these tests "are useful | 
for detecting departures into a broader class of alternative hypotheses” and can be used to 
complement evidence obtained from point estimates of d. 
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For instance, because ARFIMA processes encompass the unit root hypothesis (i.e.; d=1) 
as a special case, it is important to apply the conventional Dickey-Fuller (1979) or Phillips- 
Perron (1988) tests to the time series being studied. Not only can these be used to test the 
null hypothesis of a unit root, but by including a time trend, they also allow tests of the null 
hypothesis that a series has a deterministic time trend. And as Sowell (1992a) points out, 
it is important to rule out deterministic time trends before testing for unit roots or strong 
mixing. 


But unfortunately, Dickey-Fuller tests for unit roots have low power against some 
fractionally-integrated alternatives (Diebold and Rudebusch 1991b). In light of this, Diebold 
(1989) suggests that analysts test for unit roots and fractional integration by using variance- 
ratio tests (Cochrane 1988; Lo and MacKinley 1988), which are more powerful in the face of 
fractionally-integrated alternatives. In the scalar case, variance ratio tests are tests of the 
null hypothesis of a random walk with drift (i.e.; d = 1) against alternatives of pure fractional 
noise. 


The intuition behind the variance ratio test is as follows: When a time series is an 
I(1) random walk, its variance grows linearly over time.” Hence, its variance at t = k is 
equal to k times o7 and the variance ratio, ka; / 7, equals one. Deviations from a ratio equal 
to one indicate departures from the unit root hypothesis. The variance ratio statistic is given 
by: 
ke’ 
VR(k = — (6) 


for k = 2,3,...,.k. The variances used to form this ratio are calculated by choosing a kth 
differencing interval and estimating: 


Diebold (1988) also develops a joint variance ratio test that is similar to a likelihood 
ratio tests for equality of variances. The joint test allows tests of the null hypothesis of a 
random walk against the one-sided alternative of pure fractional noise with 0 < d < 1. 


In contrast, the plot of the variance of an I(0) stationary process over time is flat. In 
addition, the variance of a fractionally integrated process with 0 < d < 1/2 becomes flat over 
time whereas for 1/2 < d < 1, the variance grows at a decreasing rate and for 1 < d < 3/2, the 
variance grows at an increasing rate. 
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where fi = T(x, - x,,) is an estimate of the drift.“ Diebold (1989) provides critical values 
for the variance ratio statistic for 10 sample sizes when k = 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32. His 
simulations show that the variance ratio test has good power in all cases but is the most 
powerful when k = 4 or k = 8. 


In contrast to testing the unit root hypothesis, analysts also can test the null 
hypothesis that a time series is a strong mixing, stationary ARMA process. For instance, 
Kwiatkowski, Phillips, Schmidt, and Shin (1992) propose a test of the null hypothesis that 
the level of a series is an I(0) stationary process. However, given their assumptions, the test 
is actually a test of the null hypothesis that a series is strong mixing. Since fractionally- 
integrated time series are not strong mixing, rejection of the null is consistent with 
fractionally-integrated alternatives.’ 


The KPSS statistic is a Lagrange multiplier statistic given by: 
T 


(8) 
T? 


where G? is the estimate of the disturbance variance from the regression of y, on an intercept 
and where §, = {}_,¢; is the partial sum process of the residuals, é,, from the same regression. 
To ensure valid inference about long-memory features of a process, the KPSS statistic must 


*Diebold’s (1989) simulations show that estimating the drift when it is actually zero 
results in a trivial loss of power, but that failing to estimate drift when it is present can lead 
to badly biased estimates of the variances. 


Lo (1991) also develops a test for strong mixing that is a modification of Mandelbrot’s 
(1972) rescaled range (R/S) statistic. Lo’s modified R/S statistic relies on estimates of a "long- 
run variance" as does the KPSS test. Unfortunately, Lo’s modified R/S statistic has 
absolutely no power in samples with fewer than 250 observations. Hence, we use the KPSS 
test. 
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be made robust to short-run AR and MA components. This is accomplished by obtaining a 
consistent estimate of the "long-run variance” of the disturbances.” 


As Baillie, Cheung, and Tieslau (1992, 12) point out, by investigating the broad 
pattern of rejections that results from using tests for unit roots in conjunction with tests for 
strong mixing, analysts can obtain information about whether a time series is fractionally 
integrated with 0 < d<1. For instance, rejection of both the null of strong mixing and the 
null of a unit root suggests that the process under investigation is not well approximated by 
an 1(0) or I(1) process. Such results should instead lead analysts to suspect that the series 
is fractionally integrated. 


Estimating The Order of Fractional Integration 


Although they are useful diagnostics, tests for unit roots and strong mixing do not 
allow inferences to be drawn about the degree to which a series is fractionally integrated. 
However, Geweke and Porter-Hudak (1983) develop a nonparametric, spectral regression- 
based procedure that has become the standard approach to estimating d, the long-memory 
parameter (e.g.; Diebold and Rudebusch 1989, 1991a; Lo 1991; Shea 1991). In general terms, 
Geweke and Porter-Hudak show that the slope parameter from an OLS regression of the log 
periodogram on a regressor composed of only the lowest frequency ordinates of the log 
periodogram is equivalent to 1-d. Recall that the spectral density of a series x, = 
(1-L)e, is: 


£,A) = - ¢ (a) = (28in(A/2)) 74 F(a) (9) 


where u, is a stationary process and f,() is its spectral density. Taking logarithms of both 
sides of this expression and evaluating it at the harmonic frequencies, Ai = 2n/T yields: 


in(f,(A,)) = n(f,(0)) - G-1) n(4sin’(A,/2)) + (10) 


As Geweke and Porter-Hudak (1983) note, when only the low-frequency ordinates are 
considered (i.e.; those for A, near 0), the effects of the last term in Equation [10] are 
asymptotically negligible and hence this term can be dropped. 


A consistent estimate, denoted 8%(0), of the long-run variance is constructed from the 
residuals of the regression of y, on a constant term as: 


7 T 
= + 2T* ws) ¥ e2,, 
tl sel 


where w(s,@) is an optional weighting function that guarantees the estimates of the variances 
will be positive. The most commonly used weighting function is w(s,@) = 1 - {[s{#1)] as 
suggested by Newey and West (1987). The statistic is commonly computed for different 
values of ¢. 


1Note that T is the sample size and j = Q....,T-1. 
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Given this, Geweke and Porter-Hudak (1983) suggest estimating d, the order of 
fractional integration, with the following OLS regression: 


In(7(A,)) = Bo + B, In(4sin?(A,/2)) +6, (11) 


where I(A,) represents the periodogram at ordinate A, for j = 1,...,.k. Under this approach, By 
represents the constant, In(f,(0)); ¢, is equal to In(1(A,)/f,(A,)); and B, = 1-d. There are three 
important points to note about this regression. First, the assumption that e, is asymptotically 
independent across the j harmonic frequencies is crucial to GPH estimation of d. Under this 
assumption and some additional regularity conditions, Geweke and Porter-Hudak prove that 
the OLS estimator of B, is consistent and asymptotically normal regardless of the 
parameterization of any AR or MA features contained in the stationary process u,; that is, 
the GPH estimate of d is independent of these nuisance parameters when this assumption 
holds. Second, under this assumption, the variance of the estimate of B, is given by the usual 
OLS estimator.” Third, k, the number of ordinates used in the regression must be an 
increasing function of the sample size. Based on theoretical considerations and Monte Carlo 
simulations, Geweke and Porter-Hudak (1983), Brockwell and Davis (1987), and Shea (1989) 
obtain good results using k = T* with a = 0.5. Thus, for a sample of T = 160, the first 
thirteen periodogram ordinates are used. 


Although the GPH estimator has been used frequently in the economics literature, it 
can be badly biased in moderately-sized samples when the last term in Equation [10] has an 
ARMA structure (i.e.; is serially correlated). In fact, Agiakloglou, Newbold, and Wohar (1993) 
show that if a time series has a large autoregressive or moving average root, the GPH 
estimator can be seriously biased even in large samples. Sowell (1992a) points out that 
reducing the number of ordinates in the periodogram regression can decrease the bias, but 
will inflate the OLS standard errors, which are often already large. Estimating the short- 
and long-run parameters jointly via maximum likelihood is a computationally difficult, but 
important, alternative to GPH estimation. Sowell (1992b) derives the full information MLE 
for fractionally-integrated processes and Baillie and Chung (1992) derive an approximate 
MLE. 


LONG MEMORY AND PARTISANSHIP: AN EMPIRICAL APPLICATION 


Investigating the long-memory properties of aggregate levels of partisanship is critical 
to evaluating arguments about whether partisanship exhibits "medium-range dynamics" 
(MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1989) or the longer cycles predicted by Burnham (1970) and 
other realignment theorists. Hence, in this section, we apply the diagnostic tests and GPH 
estimator to four quarterly aggregate partisanship series. Aggregate levels of partisanship 
from the first quarter of 1953 through the fourth quarter of 1992 are measured as the 


However, analysts generally impose the theoretical asymptotic variance of the regression 
error, 7/6, to increase efficiency. 


*°We recently obtained a copy of Sowell’s FORTRAN code for ML estimation. We plan to 
obtain ML estimates of d in future versions of this paper. 
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percentage of (i) Republican identifiers, (ii) Democratic identifiers, and (iii) Independents and 
as (iv) the Democratic percentage of the major party identifiers. This last measure is 
MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson’s (1989) "macropartisanship” series.” 


Results of Diagnostic Tests 


We begin by using tests for unit roots and strong mixing to investigate the time series 
properties of the data. Table 1 presents the results of the conventional Dickey-Fuller (DF) 
tests for unit roots. As the results in column 1 of Table 1 show, the null hypothesis that each 
of these series has a unit root (i.e.; d = 1) cannot be rejected. And as shown in column 2 of 
Table 1, this conclusion continues to hold when augmented Dickey-Fuller (ADF) tests are 
applied to the series for Democrats and Independents. However, as shown in column 3 
of Table 1, the joint null hypothesis of a unit root and no time trend is rejected for the time 
series measuring percentages of Independents. Thus, the nonstationarity in this time series 
appears to be a function of a deterministic time trend rather than of a unit root or long 
memory.” 


Because DF tests have low power in the face of fractionally-integrated alternatives, 
we also used variance ratio tests of the null hypothesis of a random walk with drift (i.e.; d 
= 1) versus an alternative of pure fractional integration with d <1. The results of these tests 
appear in Table 2 for various choices of k, the differencing interval. As these results show, 
the null hypothesis is rejected for Republicans and Democrats for k = 2, 4, 8, and 16. When 
applied to macropartisanship, the variance ratio test rejects the random walk null hypothesis 
at the a = .05 level only for k = 16 and at the a = .10 level only when k = 8. 


Finally, Table 3 presents the results from KPSS tests of the null hypothesis of strong 
mixing for various choices of @, the number of lagged autocovariances used to compute the 
long-run variance. As the empirical evidence in this table shows, the null hypothesis that 


*The macropartisanship series ends with the second quarter of 1992. We thank Jim 
Stimson for sending us these data. The macropartisanship series has been corrected for 
potential biases from telephone polling while the other three series have not. These biases 
could make long-run persistence and stability more difficult to detect. All data are taken 
from responses to the Gallup Poll’s party identification question. 


**Dickey-Fuller tests are biased when the residuals are serially correlated. As the Box- 
Pierce Q statistics show, this was the case for Democrats and Independents. 


**Perhaps the percentage of Independents is a deterministic function of the historical 
decline of parties over time. However, since this variable also includes those leaning toward 
one of the two major parties, this conclusion could evaporate if the "closet" Republicans and 
Democrats were removed (Keith, Magleby, Nelson, Orr, Westlye, and Wolfinger 1992). We 
plan to address the causes of this pattern in future research. Because the presence of 
deterministic time trends biases tests for fractional integration, we focus only on the series 
for Republicans, Democrats, and macropartisanship in the remainder of the paper. 
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these series are strong mixing can be rejected for each series at all values of @ This implies 
that d > 0 for each of these series. 


Taken together, the evidence in Tables 1 through 3 suggests that aggregate measures 
of Republican and Democratic identifiers are neither strong mixing I(0) processes nor I(1) 
unit root processes. Similarly, the macropartisanship series is not I(0), although the evidence 
against the unit root hypothesis is not overwhelming. The pattern of hypothesis rejections 
for the measures of Republicans and Democrats is consistent with the conclusion that these 
series are fractionally integrated with 0 < d < 1, while the evidence for macropartisanship 
indicates that this series is either fractionally integrated with 0 < d < 1 or has a unit root (i.e. 
d= 1). In all three cases, we can conclude that these series are “closer” to being I(1) than I(0) 
processes. 


GPH Estimation 


Although the diagnostic tests allow us to rule out classes of time series, they provide 
no direct evidence about the degree of fractional integration and rate of decay for a series. 
Thus, we applied the GPH estimator to these series to obtain estimates of d, the order of 
fractional integration. Table 4 presents estimates of d and their asymptotic standard errors 
for each series. We report estimates of d for various choices of a.7” Because increasing the 
number of ordinates used in the spectral regression draws in information from higher 
frequencies, using too many ordinates contaminates estimates of d. However, using too few 
reduces the degrees of freedom and leads to imprecise estimates. As expected, the estimates 
of d fluctuate when a varies. These fluctuations are typical of those seen in other 
applications (e.g.; Diebold and Rudebusch 1989).* 


Estimates of d provide information about the rate at which a time series decays or 
reverts to its mean in response to an innovation. For instance, d = .10 indicates a situation 
in which only 10 percent of a shock remains after one period and the series quickly reverts 
to its mean, while d = .90 implies that 90 percent of a shock persists after one period so that 
mean reversion occurs over a long period of time. Looking at the estimates of d in Table 4 
for a = .50, we find that each of these partisanship series exhibits long memory and 
persistence, since the estimates of d are .99 and .84 for the measures of Republicans and 
Democrats, respectively, and is .77 for the macropartisanship series. In each case, these 
estimates are statistically different from zero, thus ruling out I(0) alternatives.” 


"Recall that k, the number of ordinates used in the spectral regression is given by T°. 


**As noted earlier, Monte Carlo evidence shows that a = .50 provides good power, and it 
has become standard practice in empirical applications to draw inferences from the estimates 
of d for a = .50 (e.g.; Diebold and Rudebusch 1989). We also do so. 


However, given our sample size and the fact that the GPH estimator is a nonparametric 
estimator, the confidence intervals for all three series include unit root and explosive 
alternatives. Parametric estimation would bring efficiency gains. Thus, potential efficiency 
gains provide us with an additional reason to use Sowell’s ML estimator. We plan to do so 
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Because MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1989) find evidence of "mid-range" dynamics 
in macropartisanship, we also estimated various ARFIMA(p,d,q) models in order to determine 
whether both short-run (i.e.; high frequency) and long-run (i.e.; low frequency) dynamics are 
present in aggregate measures of partisanship. To do so, we first applied the differencing 
operator (1-L)’ with d = .99, .84, and .77 to the Republican, Democratic, and 
macropartisanship series, respectively, and then investigated the short-run dynamics of the 
transformed series. In other words, we fractionally differenced each time series and then fit 
(using maximum likelihood) various ARMA(p,q) models to this transformed series.” 


Tables 5, 6, and 7 report the values of the Akaike (AIC) and Schwarz (SIC) 
information criteria that were obtained from estimating ARMA(p,q) models with up to three 
autoregressive and three moving average components for the fractionally-differenced 
series.*’ As the evidence in these tables indicates, each of the three fractionally-differenced 
series is best represented by an ARMA(0,0) process, implying that the original Republican, 
Democratic, and macropartisanship series are best approximated by an ARFIMA(0,d,0) 
process. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis that aggregate levels of partisanship exhibit long-range dependence 
is at the core of one of the most influential paradigms in electoral behavior: realignment 
theory. Indeed research on realignments by Aldrich and Niemi (1990) and Burnham (1991) 
suggests that the partisanship series used in this paper may contain cycles that are nearly 
as long as the entire span of the sample. In contrast, MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1989, 
1128) suggest that macropartisanship is a "midrange phenomenon, one that appears and 
disappears in a time frame of a year or two rather than a month or two, or alternatively, a 
decade or two." 


for future versions of this paper. 


Because the first stage estimate of d is consistent, so are the second stage estimates of 
the AR and MA components (Geweke and Porter-Hudak 1983). Thus, this approach allows 
one to control for information about the long-run dynamics without biasing the second-stage 
estimates of the short-run dynamics. 


®!3Both the AIC and SIC involve choosing the parameterization with the largest likelihood 
after imposing a penalty for the number of parameters estimated. The SIC imposes a larger 
penalty for additional parameters than does the AIC. The AIC maximizes -2lnL - 2k where 
L is the likelihood and k = p + q, the total number of AR and MA parameters. The SIC 
maximizes -2InL - k(InT) where T is the number of observations. 
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The substantive theory, econometric theory, and empirical evidence presented in this 
paper bear directly on these competing claims.** Assuming tentatively that our estimates 
of d are unbiased, our empirical evidence suggests that aggregate levels of Republican and 
Democratic identifiers as well as macropartisanship, which is an indicator of the partisan 
balance between the two parties, are all characterized by long-memory behavior. This in turn 
implies that there is a large permanent component in partisanship such that the effects of 
a shock remain for many periods. In addition, the empirical evidence shows that this 
permanent component dominates aggregate levels of partisanship. No evidence of short-run 
dynamics is found. Hence, these results lend support to the realignment hypothesis of long 
cycles of partisan stability and suggest that this argument cannot yet be cast aside. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been both substantive and methodological. From a 
methodological viewpoint, our discussion of tests for fractional integration and estimates of 
its degree provide flexible ways to investigate low-frequency behavior. As Beck (1993) points 
out, a long line of political scientists have argued for the importance of understanding both 
short- and long-run dynamic phenomena. Methods for fractional integration allow analysts 
to investigate both the short- and long-run behavior of the series. Although multivariate 
extensions are just beginning to appear, our empirical application to aggregate levels of 
partisanship shows that even these univariate techniques provide an important 
methodological tool for testing competing hypotheses about the dynamic behavior of a political 
process. In addition, since the degree to which a time series is fractionally integrated has 
important implications for the asymptotic and finite sample properties of the OLS estimator, 
knowledge of fractional integration is important to ensure that valid inferences are drawn 
from time series regressions. 


From a substantive perspective, Granger’s (1980) aggregation results and the existing 
literature on individual-level party identification predict that aggregate levels of party 
identification will be not be stationary ARMA processes, and instead will be fractionally 
integrated. This alone is an important result. Furthermore, our empirical analyses show 
that aggregate levels of partisanship are characterized by long-run stability and persistence. 
This is consistent with the arguments of realignment theorists. Since other political science 
theories also may make predictions about the equilibrating behavior of a process, this paper 
provides researchers with an important conceptual and methodological framework for 
investigating such hypotheses. 


“We caution readers that, at this point, our substantive conclusions should be taken as 
tentative. GPH estimates of d can be badly biased when a time series has large positive AR 
or MA components, which could be the case in each of the series we examine. Since the AIC 
and SIC showed no AR or MA components, our estimates may be unbiased (Sowell 1992a). 
In addition, our estimates of d are consistent with the results of our diagnostic tests. Firmer 
conclusions can be drawn after we undertake ML estimation of d, the order of fractional 
integration. 
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Comparison of Autocorrelation Functions of Fractionally 
Differenced Time Saries (1-L)*X, = & for d = 1/3, -1/3 
with that of an AR(1)X, = pX,., + &, p= .5. 
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Note: The data used to compose this figure were taken from Table 1 in Lo (1991). 
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TABLE 1. 


DICKEY-FULLER TESTS FOR UNIT ROOTS AND TIME TRENDS 


F TEST FOR 
DF ADF TIME TREND 


%Republican 2.475 NA 3.175 
Q = 17.21" 


%Democrat -1.942 5.459 
Q = 38.77 


%Independent -2.830 7.294 
Q = 31.66 


Macropartisanship -2.616 3.545 
Q = 22.95 


Critical values: 
a= .01 -3.47 -3.47 8.73 


a= .05 -2.88 -2.88 6.49 
a= .10 -2.58 -2.58 5.47 


"These are the Box-Pierce Q statistics for serial correlation as applied to the residuals from 
the DF and ADF tests. 


TABLE 2. 


VARIANCE RATIO TESTS (SCALAR) 
VR(k) 
VR(2) VR(4) VR(8) VR(16) VR(32) 
%Republican 1.231 1.594 1.792 2.650 2.051 
%Democrat 1.508 1.845 2.549 2.997 3.033 
Macropartisanship 1.021 1.215 1.507 2.366 2.602 


Critical values: 
a = .05 1.157 1.328 1.609 2.170 3.578 
a=.10 1.222 1.254 1.465 1.891 2.909 


Null hypothesis: random walk with drift, d = 1 
Alternative hypothesis: pure fractional noise, d < 1 
Recommended differencing interval, k: k = 4 ork = 8 (Diebold 1989) 


TABLE 3. 
KPSS TESTS FOR STRONG MIXING 


%Republican 
%Democrat 
Macropartisanship 
Critical values: 
a= .01 


i ‘463 
4 347 


Null hypothesis: strong mixing 
Recommended ¢: _int{4(T/100)”] = 4 (Kwiatkowski et al. 1992) 


TABLE 4. 
GPH ESTIMATES OF d 


Qa 
0.40° 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.60 


%Republican 1.45 1.03 0.99 1.05 0.94 
(0.38)° (0.32) (0.26) (0.21) (0.18) 


%Democrat 0.82 1.03 0.84 0.97 0.94 
(0.38) (0.32) (0.26) (0.21) (0.18) 


Macropartisanship 1.13 0.92 0.77 0.92 0.92 
(0.39) (0.32) (0.26) (0.21) (0.18) 


“The number of ordinates used in each spectral regression is T“. 
‘The quantities in parentheses are the standard errors of the estimates, which were 
constructed by imposing the known theoretical spectral regression error variance of x°/6. 
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0 2 4 6 8 

15.269 1.012 .630 .465 374 
29.235 3.112 1.932 1.425 1.144 
21.491 2.184 1.409 1.079 .894 

.793 

347 


TABLE 5. 


MODEL SELECTION CRITERIA FOR REPUBLICAN SERIES* 
ARFIMA(p,d,q) model: @(LX1-L)*Rep, = 


Number of MA Parameters (q) 


1 


1880.4" 1684.4 
1880.4° 1687.5 


930.2 925.5 
933.3 931.6 


921.2 920.6 
927.3 929.8 


913.5 915.5 
922.6 927.7 


*For each model we report the AIC and, below that, the SIC. 
*Maximum AIC value. 
“Maximum SIC value. 


TABLE 6. 


MODEL SELECTION CRITERIA FOR DEMOCRATIC SERIES* 
ARFIMA(p,d,q) model: (LX1-L)Y*Dem, = &(L)e, 


Number of MA Parameters (q) 


Number of AR 
Parameters (p) 0 1 


0 2017.5” 1819.5 
2017.5° 1822.5 


1019.1 999.0 
1022.1 1005.2 


995.2 994.7 
1001.3 1003.9 


986.5 986.8 
995.6 999.0 


“For each model we report the AIC and, below that, the SIC. 
*Maximum AIC value. 
“Maximum SIC value. 


| 
Parameters (p) 0 3 
0 1542.7 1450.2 
1548.9 1459.4 

1 926.2 928.2 
935.4 940.5 

934.7 939.5 

3 917.4 892.3 
932.7 910.6 
1684.8 1592.6 
1 1000.8 1002.5 
1010.1 1014.8 
| 008. 
1008.1 1011.5 
004. 008. 
1004.0 1009.0 
| 25 


TABLE 7. 


MODEL SELECTION CRITERIA FOR MACROPARTISANSHIF* 
ARFIMA(p,d,q) model: @(LX1-L)”Mac, = @(L)e, 


Number of MA Parameters (q) 


Number of AR 
Parameters (p) 0 1 


0 2102.7 1903.4 
2101.7 1906.5 


971.7 969.8 
974.7 975.9 


963.9 964.5 
970.0 973.6 


956.1 957.2 
965.2 969.4 


*For each model we report the AIC and, below that, the SIC. 
*’Maximum AIC value. 
“Maximum SIC value. 


1764.5 1665.7 
980.0 982.5 
977.9 980.6 
3 957.4 959.1 
972.6 977.3 
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ABSTRACT 


This analysis of four national surveys of the 1956 election shows that foreign affairs 
were the foundation of Eisenhower’s landslide victory. His performance in foreign affairs in 
his first term gave the public considerable confidence that the U.S. could avoid major 
conflicts with the Soviet Union while still standing firm for U.S. interests abroad. 
Eisenhower coaxed the American people toward a greater appreciation of the burden of world 
leadership, which he argued that the U.S., as a responsible world power, must shoulder. 

Adlai Stevenson shared Eisenhower's commitments in East-West relations, and he did not 
contest Eisenhower on these grounds. But in the 1956 campaign he did propose curtailing H- 
bomb tests and suspending compulsory military service, both of which Eisenhower and the 
larger public opposed. These two position issues were significantly related to the 1956 vote 
and, in all probability, to Eisenhower’s advantage. The crises in Suez and Hungary in the last 
two weeks of the campaign added further to Eisenhower’s margin of victory. 
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This paper is the third in a series examining the influence of foreign policy issues in the 
U. S. presidential elections of the early Cold War. These papers constitute an extended test 
of a thesis advanced by Robert A. Divine in his excellent two volume work, Foreign Policy 
and U.S. Presidential Elections. Divine observes (1974a, p. ix), 


...I discovered that foreign policy played an even larger role in the electoral process than 
I had suspected. Since the advent of World War II, American Presidents and their 
challengers have made it a major political battleground in their quest for votes. They 
have placed heavy emphasis on the question of war or peace, realizing that in recent 
American experience developments abroad affect the lives of voters as deeply as any 
domestic issue. 


Divine, a historian of American foreign policy, places the strategies and tactics of the 
contending presidential candidates in the context of the larger policy issues the U.S. 
confronted between 1940 and 1960. My goal is to provide the kind of evidence for the 
centrality of foreign issues that can only come from an analysis of the impact of foreign 
policy on voting decisions. Our earlier papers have analyzed the critical elections of 1948 
and 1952 (Boyd and Berinsky, 1992; Boyd and Solomon, 1993). I now turn to 1956, an 
election distinctive among those of the postwar period in the degree to which its dynamics 
were grounded in the twin crises in Suez and Hungary, which climaxed in the final two 

‘weeks of the campaign. 


A MODEL OF VOTING APPLIED TO FOUR NATIONAL SURVEYS 


In spite of the widespread agreement among political analysts of the period that Suez, 
Hungary, and other foreign policy issues contributed greatly to the scale of the Eisenhower 
landslide in 1956, the hypothesis has not been tested using a modern, multivariate model of 
voting choice. Our voting theory, presented below, is a close adaptation of the hierarchical 
model of Shanks and Miller (1990). A defense of this model and its methodological 
implications in presented in an earlier paper (Boyd and Berinsky, 1992). 


The 1956 Election 


A Hierarchical Model of Vote Decision 


Stable personal or social characteristics 


L, Long-term partisan and ideological attachments: 
Party identification and 
Liberal-Conservative identification 


L, Stance toward Government Objectives: 
Policy positions 


a Perceived Candidate Attributes 


Performance Evaluations 


Vote Decision 


. I use this model to examine four national surveys. One is the 1956 American National 
Election (ANES) pre- and post-election survey from which Campbell, Converse, Miller, and 
Stokes wrote their classic work, The American Voter (1960). The second and third are the 
Gallup or AIPO final pre-election and first post-election surveys. The fourth is the first post- 
election survey conducted by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC). This NORC 
survey is one in the more than 100 confidential surveys NORC conducted for the Public 
Studies Division of the State Department between 1945 and 1957. Jean Converse (1987: 321- 
322) and Herbert Hyman (1991: 149-157) describe the history of these surveys. Their special 
strength for our purpose is that they focus exclusively on foreign affairs and therefore include 
a rich battery of foreign policy issues. 


These four surveys mirror the actual election results quite closely, as Table 1 shows. 
Only the NORC survey missed the official vote division by more than two percentage points. 
Probable voters in the AIPO pre-election poll are selected by replicating the AIPO likely 
voter turnout index. Turnout in the other three post-election surveys is based on self-reports 
of voting. Because some non-voters typically report a vote, turnout in these three surveys is 
7-12 percentage points higher than the actual turnout. This difference should not produce any 
significant error in this analysis. 


The 1956 Election 


Table 1: Statistics on Sample Accuracy for 1956 Election Studies 


Official 
versus 
Sample 
Statistics 


Percent 
Eisenhower 
Vote of 2 
Party Vote 


Turnout of 
Reported or 
Likely 
Voters 


Total 
Sample 
Size 


Sample Size 
of Reported 
or Likely 
Voters for 
Major 
Party 
Candidates 


Dates 
of 
Interviews 


Official 
Results of 
November 6 
Election 


AIPO 573 
Pre-Election 
Survey 


National 
Modified 
Probability 


AIPO 574 
Post- 
Election 
Survey 


Nov. 19-24 


National 
Modified 
Probability 


ANES Pre- 
and Post- 
Election 
Panel 


Sept. 17- 
Nov. 5; 
Nov. 7-Jan. 
19, 1957 


Stratified 
National 
Probability 


NORC 399 
Post- 
Election 
Survey 


Nov. 16-26 


National 
Quota 


The Context of the 1956 Campaign 


In his September 19 television and radio address opening his campaign for re-election, 
Eisenhower listed the global trouble spots to which he asserted his administration had brought 
peace and stability: Korea: "Today Korea means: peace with honor;" Iran: “Iran stands 
free;" West Germany: "Today it is sovereign — strong — and joined with the West;" Trieste: 
"Today Trieste is at peace;" Austria: “Today Austria is unoccupied — united — and free;" 


Guatemala: 


Communism" (Public Papers of the President 1956: 782). 


"And as never before all the American republics are united against international 


Elections involving incumbents are contested on their records. Eisenhower judged his 
record in foreign affairs his great strength. His popularity, his control of the news agenda, his 
leadership in the foreign crises that occurred in the midst of the campaign, the great 
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preference of his opponent to address foreign rather than domestic affairs — all these factors 
insured that the 1956 election would be fought on grounds that were Eisenhower strengths. 
All of his seven major campaign speeches (and there were only seven) concentrated on 
foreign affairs. 


Stevenson knew, and his advisors repeatedly emphasized, that any effort to appeal to « 
voters on foreign policy would pit his ideas against Eisenhower’s greater credibility. Even 
so, in nearly every speech he spoke of foreign affairs, “usually suggesting that the present 
calm was deceptive and charging that the Republicans were losing the Cold War through a 
policy of drift" (Divine, 1974: 135). Some campaigns, however, present few targets of 
strategic opportunity. Eisenhower had many strengths to exploit, most particularly the 
exceptional regard in which the public held him. The Gallup approval index for his first term 
is a synoptic history of this record of trust. (The percentages in this Gallup trend line omit 
those with no opinion). 


Figure 1 Ike’s Approval Ratings 
1953-1956 
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Collective Security in Europe and the Geneva Summit 


The 1956 campaign debate over the future of Europe and East-West relations was framed 
by the events that led up the Geneva Conference in July, 1955. As Divine explains (1981: 
116-117), the issue of German rearmament, which became critical with the French rejection 
of the European Defense Community in 1954 and with the commitment of French forces to: 
the Algerian War, was resolved. Great Britain developed a formula for the Western 
recognition of West Germany and for the rearming of its military forces, which were 
incorporated into NATO. The Soviets responded with the creation of the Warsaw Pact in 
early 1955. 


In the United States, large majorities favored NATO and the principles of collective 
security on which the alliance was based. NORC surveys of the period of 1948-1956 show 
that about 90% favored the “North Atlantic Treaty" or the U.S. “agreements with the 
countries of Western Europe to defend each other against any attack". The percentage stating 
that the number of American troops stationed in Europe was either "about right" or that “more 
should be sent" did not fall below 80% in any of the NORC surveys from November, 1953 to 
December, 1956 (Page and Shapiro, 1992: 202). 


In Europe, however, the division of Europe into the two political and military alliances 
stimulated public support for a summit to reduce East-West tensions. At Stalin’s funeral in 
March, 1953, Georgi Malenkov, the new Soviet leader, had spoken of “peaceful coexistence 
and competition," a phrase that Nikita Khrushchev repeated at the 20th Soviet Communist 
Party Conference in February, 1956, when he declared his belief in “the Leninist principle of 
‘peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems" (Divine, 1974: 97). To prepare 
the ground for a possible conference, the Soviets agreed in May, 1953 to a peace treaty for 
neutral Austria, which they had long opposed. Also in May, the Soviet delegate to the UN 
disarmament subcommittee in London presented a comprehensive arms control proposal, 
which was compatible with Western insistence on large reductions in conventional forces in 
Europe along with an acceptance of inspection (Divine, 1981: 117). 


In response to the Soviet proposal, Eisenhower assigned his presidential assistant, Nelson 
Rockefeller, the task of fashioning a counter-proposal. Rockefeller’s expert panel developed 
the idea of “mutual aerial inspection." At the summit in July, Eisenhower introduced this 
"Open Skies" initiative, stating that the United States was prepared to exchange military 
blueprints and charts of all its armed forces for those of the Soviet Union and to permit 
regular and frequent aerial inspection of its territory in return for similar privileges on the part 
of the Russians (Divine, 1981: 120). Eisenhower, in Mandate for Change, his memoir of his 
first term, claimed that this proposal was made to show "the dedication of the United States 
to world peace and disarmament and our sincerity in offering a concrete way in which we 
would participate" (1963: 529). 


Though the summit meetings produced few solid achievements, the President returned to 
the States convinced that he had opened up a dialogue with the Soviet leaders, who realized, 
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as Eisenhower did, that nuclear war was unthinkable (Divine, 1974: 95). The President was 
pleasantly surprised by "the Soviet agreement that ’the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by free elections shall be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the interests of European security,’ an agreement 
which, if acted upon, would have done much to reestablish stability and progress among the 
peoples of the European continent" (Eisenhower, 1963: 529). Moreover, Eisenhower asserted 
that the Summit "had been held in a cordial atmosphere," emphasizing “a new spirit of 
conciliation and cooperation" among the Big Four (Eisenhower, 1963: 529). 


The American people seemed genuinely pleased at the prospect of better relations with 
the Soviet Union. The public consistently supported summit meetings between Russian and 
American leaders. “Beginning with the ’thaw’ of 1955, which included not only the summit 
meeting but also cultural exchanges between the two superpowers, the public regularly 
supported agricultural, tourist, educational, athletic, and other exchange programs," Levering 
argues (1978: 113). Page and Shapiro’s exhaustive survey of opinion data shows (1992: 223): 


Between 1953 and May 1956, Gallup found a 12% increase, to 57%, in the proportion of 
the American public that favored ’working out a business arrangement to buy and sell 
goods’ with the USSR. .... In April 1956, NORC found that 67% wanted Eisenhower to 
extend invitations to top Soviet leaders to visit the United States, and in November 1956, 
80% favored exchanging musicians and athletes. 


The increasing proportion of the public, especially the college educated, believed that the .. 


United could "live peacefully" with Russia. "In the fall of 1954 and the winter of 1955 the 
percentage stood at 23, but it grew to 35 by October 1955" in the wake of the summit 
(Levering, 1974: 113) Eisenhower sought a flexible position for his Cold War strategy, 
informing reporters on June 6 that the United States would no longer insist that recipients of 
American aid join military alliances against the Soviet Union (Div,111). 


The Geneva summit vaulted Eisenhower’s already exceptional approval rating to the 
highest level of his presidency, as Figure 1 shows. Not surprisingly, at that high point, 
Eisenhower’s political advisers began increasing their pressure for the President to run again 
in 1956, in spite of concerns about his health after his major heart attack. Indeed, in February, 
1956, 61% of the people wanted him to run again, compared to only 25% who did not 
(Divine, 1974: 89). 


The NORC and the ANES surveys provide the best evidence of the influence of voters’ 
views on East-West relations on the 1956 election. I begin the analysis with the NORC State 
Department survey. 


The NORC State Department Survey 


The NORC survey of November, 1956, contains many measures of U.S. attitudes 
towards collective security issues in Europe and relations with the Soviet Union. A factor 
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analysis of 15 foreign policy items establishes that popular attitudes were organized along 
four dimensions: collective security and NATO, peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union, 
the reliability of England and France as allies, and a more general dimension of support for 
the United Nations. Appendix B presents details of this factor analysis. Here I list the items 
that form each of the summated indices and show the relationship of these indices to the 1956 
vote. 


Collective Security and NATO 


The first and most general dimension confirmed by the factor analysis contains both 
items bearing on U.S. security policy generally and more specific items on Europe and the 
Cold War. The seven items include the following (alpha=.6§): 


V6 "Do you think it will be best for the future of this country if we take an active part in 
world affairs, or if we stay out of world affairs?" 

V27 "Do you think we should keep on working with out allies, even if they often fail to do 
what we want — or should we stop trying to work with our allies and concentrate on building 
up our defenses in America?" 

V31 "Can we count on West Germany to cooperate with us, or not?" 

'V34 "As you know the United States has an agreement with the countries of Western 
Europe, to defend each other against any attack. How do you feel about this treaty — Is it a 
good idea or not?" ~ 

V36 "Do you approve or disapprove of sending military supplies to the countries of Western 
Europe?" 

V37 “If Communist armies attack any other countries in the world, do you think the United 
States should stay out of it, or should we help defend these countries, like we did in Korea?" 
V38 "Do you think we should or should not continue to send economic aid like machinery 
and supplies — to countries that have agreed to stand with us against Communist 
aggression?" 


A Collective Security Support Index was formed from these seven items by categorizing 
the responses to each item into pro and con responses, with neutral or no opinion answers 
placed into an intermediate category. This procedure creates the 15 point index shown in 
Figure 2. Unless otherwise noted, all indices in this paper are formed in the same manner. 


Figure 2 presents the distribution of attitudes on this index and shows their relationship 
to their votes. As is true of all similar figures in this paper, the bar chart along the bottom of 
the figure shows the distribution of attitudes, which in this case, is sharply skewed toward 
support for U.S. participation in collective security alliances and other such means of 
containing Soviet expansion. This distribution of opinion in this figure is fully consistent 
with the conclusion of Page and Shapiro that public opinion in the mid-1950s "accepted the 
logic of the Cold War and favored appropriate policies to carry it out" (1992: 202). 


= 
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The trend line in Figure 2 shows the change in the probability of an Eisenhower vote 
across the opinion spectrum on the collective security index. As in all of the figures the 
probability of an Eisenhower vote is controlled for all of the socioeconomic and attitudinal 
variables previously entered into the logistic regression equation in the hierarchical design 
described by the Model and Appendix A. Appendix A presents the full voting models for the 
four surveys. 


Figure 2: Collective Security Issues 
1956 Election, NORC 
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Eisenhower and Stevenson were equally committed to the principle of U.S. leadership in 
the Cold War and both presented their views consistently and clearly in the 1952 and 1956 
campaigns. Voters who dissented from the internationalist sentiment of the period, such as 
the remnants of the isolationist, Taft wing of the GOP, had no candidate to advocate their 
views. Not surprisingly, then, attitudes on this issue were only weakly related to the vote. 
The Eisenhower vote in the NORC survey rose from 62% among the most internationalist of 
the public to 74% among the small group of isolationists. Thus, isolationist voters on this 
index were somewhat more likely to support Eisenhower than internationalist voters. 
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However, this twelve percentage change in the Eisenhower vote across the index is not 
Statistically significant. 


Peaceful Coexistence with Russia 


Three other indices formed from questions in NORC State Department survey also bear 
on collective security issues. The first of these are people’s judgments about peaceful 
coexistence and cultural exchanges with the Soviet Union, in light of the tentative steps taken 
at the Geneva Summit. The index of Support for Peaceful Coexistence includes the following 
three items (alpha=.51): 


V1l1 “Do you expect the United States to get into an all-out war with Russia during the next 
two years?" 

V28 “In general, do you think it is better to have Russia remain as a member of the United 
Nations organization, or would it be better if Russia were not a member?" 

V29 “Do you think it’s a good idea or a bad idea for Russia and the United States to 
exchange visits of groups of people like musicians and athletes?" 


Figure 3 shows that most voters in 1956 believed in the possibility of peaceful 
‘coexistence: they did not expect an all-out war, they thought it was better for Russia to 
remain in the U.N., and they supported cultural exchange. The more voters supported the 
principles of peaceful coexistence, the more likely they were to vote for Eisenhower. The 
difference in the Eisenhower vote between supporters and opponents of peaceful coexistence 
is not large (about 9 percentage points), but it is statistically significant. 


Great Britain and France as Allies 
The third dimension in the NORC survey bearing on collective security issues is based 


on two items probing attitudes toward the reliability of France and Great Britain as allies 
(inter-item correlation=.70). 


“Now I’d like your opinion about several countries in the world" 
V32 “Can we count on England to cooperate with us, or not?" 
V33 “And how about France?" 


More than 75% of the sample reported confidence in both Great Britain’s and France’s 
willingness to cooperate with the United States. This is a surprisingly high percentage, given 
the disagreements between the United States and France over such issues as French 
opposition to the rearmament of Germany, the unwillingness of the U.S. to support France in 
Vietnam, and U.S. opposition to the invasion of the Sinai and Egypt by Great Britain, France, 
and Israel. This index of U.S. confidence in our allies is completely unrelated to the 1956 
vote (data not shown), although, as we shall later see, the Suez crisis itself clearly influenced 
the outcome of the election. 


| 
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Figure 3: Russia and the Vote 
1956 Election, NORC 
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Support for the United Nations 


The fourth dimension in the NORC survey measures support for the United Nations 
(alpha=.58): 


V14 “Do you think our government should continue to belong to the United Nations, or 
should we pull out of it now?" 

V15 “In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the progress that the United Nations 
organization has made so far?" 

V17 “As things stand now, do you feel that the United Nations organization is very useful, 
only moderately useful, or no use at all?" 


As Figure 4 reveals, the 1956 electorate strongly supported the United Nations. Almost 
70% of the sample voters either answered positively to all three items or responded favorably 
on two and were at worst neutral on a third. Eisenhower’s vote was highest among the small 
proportion who were most hostile to the United Nations, and his vote share was significantly 
smaller (17 percentage points smaller) among strongest supporters of the United Nations. 
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Figure 4: UN and the Vote 
1956 Election, NORC 
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It is not clear how much should be made of this result, even though it is statistically 
significant. It is consistent with Figure 2, where isolationists were the strongest supporters of 
Eisenhower, but inconsistent with Figure 3, where those who believed in the possibilities of 
peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union were Eisenhower’s strongest support. It is 
possible that the differences in these relationships results from the small, but positive 
correlations among the attitude indices themselves, in association with the absence of a 
measure of party identification in the NORC survey. The relatively high vote for Eisenhower 
among the small sector of isolationists may reflect the strong Republican leanings of these 
voters, rather than their foreign policy attitudes as such. For this reason, I turn to an analysis 
of the foreign policy measures in the 1956 ANES survey, which permits a more fully 
specified model of electoral choice. 


The American National Election Survey 


All of the closed-ended foreign and domestic policy items in the 1956 ANES survey 
were presented in a consecutive series in the pre-election survey. Each item was asked in 
three parts: a Likert-style declarative statement was presented, with respondents asked to 
answer on a five point scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The respondent 
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was then asked whether the government “was going too far, doing less than it should, or 
what?" in reference to the stated policy issue. The sequence concluded with a question, 
“Would the Democrats or the Republicans be closer to what you want on this issue or 
wouldn’t there be any difference?" The series included six foreign and 10 domestic policy 
items. 


The foreign policy items were designed to tap rather general and abstract issue domains. 
There were no specific policy questions measuring support for Stevenson’s proposals for 
ending nuclear tests or the military draft and no items on the building crises in Suez and 
Hungary that came to a head in the final week of the campaign. Rather, the foreign policy 
items measure what Wittkopf (1990) later came to called the "two faces of internationalism." 
One dimension is “Cooperative Internationalism," which measures general support for a U.S. 
role in the economic development of poorer nations and in fostering friendly relations with 
nations around the world. The second dimension, "Militant Internationalism," measures 
support for U.S. Cold War leadership in containing Communism. Wittkopf argues that these 
two dimensions are orthogonal, i.e., independent of each other, and that together they produce 
four distinct attitude groups: Accomodationists, Internationalists, Isolationists, and Hardliners 
(1990: ch. 2). 


A factor analysis shows that the six foreign policy items in the 1956 ANES survey also 
divide into the two dimensions of cooperative and militant internationalism. The factor 
analysis is presented in Appendix B. 


Index of Cooperative Internationalism: alpha, .50. 


*V35 "This country would be better off if we just stayed home and did not concern 
ourselves with problems in other parts of the world." 

*V41 "The United States should give economic help to the poorer countries of the world 
even if they can’t pay for it." 

V65 "The United States should be willing to go more than half-way in being friendly with 
the other countries of the world." 

*V71 "The United States should give help to foreign countries even if they are not as much 
against Communism as we are." 


Index of Militant Internationalism: The two items are correlated at .17. 


V50 "The best way for this country to deal with Russia and Communist China is to act just 
as tough as they do." 

*V56 “The U.S. should keep soldiers overseas where they can help countries that are against 
communism." 


In their well-known discussion of these items in The American Voter, Campbell et al. 
(1960: 194ff) argue that the four items marked by asterisks compose a unidimensional 
Guttmann scale measuring “the desirable degree of United States’ intervention in world 
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affairs." They show that this index was unrelated to underlying partisan loyalties in 1956, a 
shift from 1952 when Republicans had been more isolationist than Democrats (pp. 198-199). 
Although they do not correlate either their domestic or their foreign policy indices with the 
vote, they state at several points why they believe that these closed-ended policy domestic 
and foreign policy items are unrelated to the vote. Briefly, they observe that “policy 
differences between the parties in both domestic and foreign affairs were narrower in 1956 . 
than they had been in some time," a marked change from the “persistent and acrimonious 
debate between Republicans and Democrats" in the early postwar period (p. 180). They 
attributed the shift in sentiment among Republicans toward more internationalist views to 
Eisenhower’s leadership on these issues, which was in marked contrast to the isolationism of 
the Taft wing of the Congressional Republicans. 


Their conclusion that foreign policy attitudes played a minor role in the vote choice in 
1956 was limited to these items as measures of “specific means" of attaining the desired goal 
of keeping the U.S. at peace. Their analysis showed clearly that voters’ high regard for 
Eisenhower was firmly rooted in their convictions that he was far more capable than 
Stevenson of protecting U.S. interests abroad and maintaining the peace (ch. 3). 


Our two foreign policy indices are summated measures, using the full five-point Likert 
‘response set. The two indices are indeed independent of one another, correlating at a small, 
if statistically significant -.09. 


As Figure 5 shows, opinion on the Cooperative Internationalism Index was clearly 
distributed toward internationalist sentiments. Eisenhower’s vote (again with all socio- 
economic, partisan, and other policy views controlled) was slightly higher among isolationists 
than internationalists, but the difference is neither substantively nor statistically significant. 


The two items that measure Cold War attitudes show large majorities endorsing a tough 
stance toward the "Russia and Communist China" and a commitment to keep soldiers 
overseas to “help countries that are against communism." Hardliners on these items were 
significantly more likely to support Eisenhower than Accomodationists, to use Wittkopf’s 
terms. This result is not fully consistent with the pattern of votes in the NORC survey, which 
showed that those who believed in the possibilities of peaceful coexistence with Russia were 
also most likely to be supporters of Eisenhower. On the other hand, hardliners have always 
maintained that a tough stance toward the Soviet Union is the best way to achieve a stable 
peace. The content domains of the two indices are clearly different, and there is no logical 
inconsistency between the results in the NORC and the ANES surveys.) 


As we have seen, the general position issues of cooperative and militant internationalism 
played small to insignificant roles in the outcome of the 1956 election. Stevenson did not 
contest Eisenhower on these grounds, for both shared similar views on the desirability of U.S. 
leadership in international affairs. Yet there were position issues that Stevenson raised as 
direct challenges to Eisenhower’s policies, most importantly Stevenson’s proposals to end 
atmospheric nuclear testing and to end the military draft. And there were the performance 
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Figure 5: Cooperation and the Vote 
1956 Election, ANES 
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issues on which incumbents are always challenged — in 1956 Eisenhower’s decision against 
aid to Hungary and against the invasion of the Sinai and Egypt by Great Britain, France and 
Israel. It is to these critical campaign issues that I now turn. 


The Issue of Nuclear Testing 


As Robert Strong observes (1987: 241), Eisenhower’s arms control policies seemed 
deeply contradictory. “The administration that gave us ’massive retaliation’ also gave us 
Atoms for Peace; and the presidency that began by promising ’more bang for the buck,’ 
ended with a solemn warning about the ’military-industrial complex’." Eisenhower’s 
proposals for Atoms for Peace and later for Open Skies failed to achieve Soviet support. 
Divine’s Blowing On the Wind (1978) chronicles the emergence of nuclear fallout as a public 
concer throughout the mid-1950s, particularly after a group of Japanese fishermen were 
exposed to high levels of radiation after sailing too close to a U.S. test site in the South 
Pacific in 1954. NORC surveys showed that the proportion of the public wanting to use the 
H-bomb immediately if Russia attacked a European ally dropped to 47% in January, 1955. 
"By the middle of the 1950s, then, there was considerable opposition to the use of nuclear 
weapons, including majority rejection of the Dulles doctrine of ’massive retaliation’ in 
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Figure 6: The Cold War and the Vote 


1956 Election, ANES 
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Europe" (Page and Shapiro, 1992: 223). 


Against the advice of his campaign advisers, who argued against challenging Eisenhower 
on national security issues, Stevenson tried to exploit the public’s increased anxiety about 
nuclear weapons and fallout, making them a political issue in the campaign (Strong, 1987: 
250). Stevenson attacked the Administration for failing to respond to Soviet proposals for a 
test ban (Pach, 1991: 125). In an April 21 speech before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Stevenson charged that "the United States has come dangerously close to losing...its 
leadership in the world — economically, militarily, and worst of all, morally." He charged 
that a "rigid, unimaginative" foreign policy had enabled Russia to make strong inroads among 
the new nations. He proposed "a basic revision of our method of giving aid; specifically...[to] 
make greater use of the United Nations as the economic aid agency." And, he stated that 


...we should give prompt and earnest consideration to stopping further tests of the 
hydrogen bomb... As a layman I hope I can question the sense in multiplying and 
enlarging weapons of a destructive power already almost incomprehensible. I would call 
upon other nations, the Soviet Union, to follow our lead, and if they don’t and persist in 
further tests we will know about it and can reconsider our policy (Johnson, 1976: 118). 
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Divine (1978: ch. 4) presents a detailed review of the test ban debate during the 1956 
campaign. After conducting three tests in August, Premier Bulganin of the Soviet Union 
proposed a test ban. The administration privately began to reconsider its opposition to a test 
ban. On September 5, Stevenson renewed his call for a test ban in a speech before the 
American Legion, and endorsed the proposal again in speeches September 29 and October 9. 
While Eisenhower refused to debate the issue, saying that sensitive questions of national 
security policy should not be the subject of campaign debate, Vice-President Nixon and other 
administration spokesmen sharply criticized Stevenson’s proposals as lacking guarantees on 
inspection. Thomas Dewey called Stevenson’s proposal "the most dangerous proposal ever 
made by any American in our lifetime." Nixon compared Stevenson to Neville Chamberlain 
at Munich, and described Stevenson as a "clay pigeon" for Soviet sharpshooters (Divine, 
1978: 100). 


Bulganin undercut Stevenson with a clumsy attempt to influence the test ban debate. 
On October 19, Bulganin repeated his proposal for a test ban and noted that "certain 
prominent public figures in the United States" also supported the ban. When a reporter asked 
Press Secretary James Hagerty if Bulganin’s statement meant that the Soviets had endorsed 
Stevenson, Hagerty replied [with a smile] "no comment." The damage to Stevenson was 
clearly done (Divine, 1978: 98-99). 


Our four surveys include two questions on public support for the test ban. These are 
presented in Table 2. All such tables share the following format: The first column states the 
full question and its response codes. The second, "% Vote Bivariate," lists the simple 
association of the respondents’ attitudes to the vote. For example, the first figure shows that 
only 27% of those who agreed that the U.S. should call off H-bomb tests expected to vote for 
Eisenhower. The remainder, 73%, favored Stevenson. Because the intended Stevenson vote 
is always the complement of the intended Eisenhower vote, I do not show it. The last 
column, "% in Category," indicates the percentage of respondents in each of the response 
groups. The third column, "% Vote Controlled," is the product of a logistic regression. It 
shows the predicted vote for Eisenhower among each attitude group, controlled for all other 
variables included in the table and all variables previously entered into the equation in the 
hierarchical design described by the voting model and the tables in the appendix. The 
response category with a "c" beside the percentage is the category to which the other 
categories are statistically compared. It is always the largest category. Responses that are 
Statistically significantly different from the comparison category are marked with an asterisk 
(.05 signficance, one-tailed test). Statistical significance is noted only for the full vote model, 
not for the bivariate model, where nearly all issues would be statistically significant. 


The evidence supports Divine’s conclusion that the test ban issue was an electorally 
important one, which hurt Stevenson significantly (Divine, 1978: 108). The AIPO question is 
the better of the two items because it makes no mention of Stevenson as a supporter of the 
proposal. The balance of opinion was only 24% in favor and 57% opposed to the test ban. 
The issue is strongly related to the vote, even with all other factors controlled. The 
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Eisenhower vote among the opponents of a ban is almost twice as high as it is among the 
ban;s supporters. 


The wording of the NORC question links the proposal to Stevenson and includes the 
stipulation that the ban also be observed by Russia and England. Even so, a clear majority 
remained opposed. As in the case of the AIPO item, the issue clearly influenced the vote, 
with Eisenhower’s share 28 percentage points higher among opponents of the ban than among 
supporters. 


Table 2: Percent Vote for Eisenhower on the H-Bomb Test Issue, AIPO and NORC Surveys, 1956 


I. Halting H-Bomb Tests % Note % Vote % in 
Bivariate Controlled Category 


"Some people say that the U.S. should call off hydrogen 
bomb tests for the present. Do you agree or disagree 
with this viewpoint?" AIPO, Oct. 18-23 


Agree 
Other, no opinion 


Disagree 


"As you may know, Adlai Stevenson proposed that the 
United States take the lead in offering to stop any 
further hydrogen bomb tests, assuming Russia and 
England will do the same. In general, do you approve 
or disapprove of this idea?" NORC, Nov. 16-26 


Approve 
Don’t know, other 


Disapprove 


Ending the Draft 


In the same September 5 speech to the American Legion at which he called for an end to 
the H-bomb tests, Stevenson also proposed an early end to the draft. Divine (1974: 136) 
explains Stevenson strategy as one grounded in a rumor that Eisenhower might himself 
propose ending the draft as one element in a modernization of the military. Stevenson 
decided to seize the initiative with these words (Thomson and Shattuck, 1960: 234): 


Many military thinkers believe that the armies of the future, a future now upon us, will 
employ mobile, technically trained and highly professional units, equipped with tactical 
atomic weapons. Already it has become apparent that our most urgent need is to 
encourage trained men to re-enlist rather than to multiply the number of partly trained 


| 27% 38% * 24% 
49% 51% * 18% 
| 10% 65% c 57% 
48% 47% * 41% 
60% 66% 3% 
16% 715% ¢ 56% 
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men as we are currently doing. We can now anticipate the possibility — hopefully but 
responsibly — that within the foreseeable future we can maintain the military forces we 
need without the draft. 


In a September 29 speech in Minneapolis, the only one of his campaign devoted solely to 
foreign policy, Stevenson again presented an extended defense of his reasons for 
reconsidering the draft (Johnson, 1976: 247-248): 


I believe we should have stronger, not weaker, defenses than we have now. Ever since 
Mr. Eisenhower became President we Democrats have fought hard to prevent the 
Administration from putting doliars ahead of defense. The Democrats in Congress forced 
the Administration to reverse itself and restore deep cuts in the strategic air force even 
during this last session of Congress. 


But my point is that the draft does not necessarily mean a strong defense. ... Nothing is 
more hazardous in military policy than rigid adherence to obsolete ideas. ... We must not 
let Selective Service become our Maginot Line. ... Defense is now so complex, its demand 
for highly skilled and specialized manpower so great, that the old-fashioned conscript 
army, in which many men serve short terms of duty, is becoming less and less suited to 
the needs of modern arms. 


Stevenson’s initiative proved highly unpopular. Divine reports that the proposal was 
opposed editorially by the New York Times and the Reporter and that a Newsweek poll "found 
that most people viewed the draft as a necessary evil and only one is seven backed 
Stevenson’s stand" (Divine, 1974: 137). Ambrose (1990: 420) describes Stevenson’s use of 
the issue as “inept and confused." "Stevenson’s campaign was indeed a mishmash; he wanted 


to end the draft, end testing, but greatly accelerate spending on missiles." Though Stevenson 
eventually dropped the proposal from his speeches, the Republicans seized upon it, elevating 
it into a major campaign issue. In his televised address of September 9 opening his re- 
election campaign, Eisenhower responded (Public Papers of the President, 1956: 786): 


[Suspending the draft] cannot be done under world conditions of today. It would weaken 
our armed forces. It would propagate neutralist sentiment everywhere. It would shock 
our allies who are calling upon their people to shoulder arms in our common cause. 


The four surveys include only one question on the draft issue, which is presented in 
Table 3. The balance of opinion was strongly against ending the draft, with 75% opposed 
and only 12% in favor. Eisenhower’s vote among supporters of the draft was 61%, a very 
significant 23 percentage points higher than his vote among those who favored ending the 
draft. On the basis of this evidence, the draft issue was comparable to the test ban issue as a 
significant factor in the election. 
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Table 3: Percent Vote for Eisenhower on the Draft Issue, AIPO Pre-election Survey, Oct. 18-23, 1956 


"Do you think the time has come when this country % Vote % Vote % in 
should do away with the draft or not?" Bivariate Controlled Category 


Yes 29% 38% * 12% . 
Other, No opinion 39% 45% * 13% 
No 63% 61% c 75% 


The Crisis in Suez 


The Suez Canal crisis had been developing for more than a year over a related set of 
issues: the formation of the Baghdad Pact, with Iraq as its only Arab member; the effect of 
arms sales on the delicate arms balance in the Middle East, and a fear of growing Soviet 
influence in the Middle East. In December, 1955 Secretary Dulles had extended an offer to 
Egypt to help finance the Aswan High Dam. President Nasser of Egypt concluded a 
substantial arms deals with the Soviet Union and with China, and the U.S. encouraged Great 
Britain and France to sell Israel tanks and fighters. Rising tension between Israel and Egypt 
‘led to heavy fighting in the Gaza strip in April, 1956. On July 19, 1956 Dulles abruptly 
cancelled the U.S. offer to help build the dam. Nasser responded unexpectedly by seizing the 
Canal and declaring that he would build the dam with its proceeds (Divine, 1974: 115ff). 


Eisenhower believed, correctly, that the American public would not support intervention 
as long as the Egyptians continued to operate the canal effectively (Pach, 1991: 132). Indeed, 
in late September 1956, a clear majority of the public (55% versus 23%) opposed entering the 
fighting if England and France attacked Egypt (Gallup: 1972: 1455). Dulles thus tried to 
avert military action from the outset because of his concern that an American commitment to 
support hostilities might harm Eisenhower’s reelection. His main tactic was to stall for time 
in the hope that he could at least postpone an armed showdown until after the elections. 
Dulles prevailed upon the British and the French to shelve their plans for intervention and 
instead convene a conference of twenty-four nations that used the Suez Canal. (Divine, 1974: 
118) 


The crisis flared out of control on October 29, when Israel invaded the Sinai Peninsula, 
followed by British and French landings at Port Said November 5, the day before the election. 
Eisenhower was determined to oppose the allied effort to restore colonialism by force. His 
distaste of war coincided with the political necessity of keeping the world at peace during the 
forthcoming election campaign (Divine,1974: 121). The Administration made its opposition 
known, identifying the United States with the anticolonialism of the entire underdeveloped 
world (Spanier, 1992: 100-104). "The United States was not consulted in any way about any 
phase of these actions. Nor were we informed of them in advance," Eisenhower informed the 
American people in a televised address, October 31. “We believed these actions to have been 
taken in error," he continued, saying that the United States would now work through the UN 


== 
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to try to stop the aggression and negotiate a peaceful solution (Public Papers of the President 
1956, 1064). Eisenhower appreciated the divided views of the public on the U.S. role. Page 
and Shapiro (1992: 253) note, “most Americans disapproved of the invasion; the small 
proportion saying Israel was ’more to blame’ in the Middle East dispute rose markedly from 
19% in September 1955 to 31% in November 1956. But a larger fraction of the public saci 
up from 38% in 1955) still blamed Egypt. 


In his October 31 address, Eisenhower assured his audience that his condemnation of the 
use of force did not diminish his determination to maintain the friendship of the United States 
with the British and the French. However, the President ordered Dulles to take the lead in 
organizing international opposition to the British and French invasion (Divine, 1974: 169). 
The Suez dispute was brought before an emergency session of the General Assembly under 
the Uniting-for-Peace provisions and on November 2, the American cease-fire resolution was 
adopted (Divine, 1974: 169-170). Stivers concludes (1987: 192), “Eisenhower succeeded 
through a tough diplomacy, denying emergency oil shipments to Britain and France ... and 
threatening Israel with U.S. participation in UN economic sanctions." 


Stevenson had avoided discussing the worsening Suez situation in the early stages of the 
campaign (Divine, 1974: 147). However, in response to an October 12 statement in which 
' Eisenhower had described progress in the dispute as "most gratifying," Stevenson in a speech 
on October 19 called Eisenhower’s comments “highly misleading" (Johnson, 1976: 294): 


But there is no "good news" about Suez. Why did not the President tell us the truth? 
Why hasn’t he told us frankly that what has happened in the past few months is that the 
Communist rulers of Soviet Russia have accomplished a Russian ambition that the czars 
could never accomplish? Russian power and influence have moved into the Middle East 
— the oil tank of Europe and Asia and the great bridge between East and West. 


Stevenson claimed that our failures could have been averted, yet he did not propose an 
alternative policy. In a televised address November 1, Stevenson proclaimed U.S. policy in 
the Middle East a "dead end" (Johnson, 1976: 310-311): 


..the United States finds itself arrayed in the United Nations with Soviet Russia and the 
dictator of Egypt against the democracies of Britain, France and Israel. ... Had the 
Eisenhower administration taken a firm stand in the Middle East, had it aided Israel with 
arms and territorial guarantees, we might, I believe have been able to prevent the present 
outbreak of hostilities. And if this government had not alternatively appeased and 
provoked Egypt, I do think that we would command more confidence there and in the 
Arab world. But all this is behind us. What can we do now to deal with the crisis in 
front of us? 


Most observers conclude that Stevenson simply made a difficult political situation worse, 
by criticizing a respected President in a crisis that he did not appear to provoke and by not 
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proposing alternative policies. Two of our surveys offer clear evidence that the Suez crisis 
influenced people’s votes and with what consequence I shall shortly address. 


The post-election surveys of the AIPO (November Nov. 19-24) and NORC (Nov. 16-24) 
included very similar items on judgments of support for the invasions of the Sinai and Egypt 
by Britain, France, and Israel. The AIPO items were these: 


V13 “Do you approve or disapprove of Israel’s action in Egypt?" 
V14 "Do you approve or disapprove of England’s and France’s action in Egypt?" 


These items are correlated at .45 and produce a scale with an alpha of .62. Both items are 
uncorrelated with another question in the survey, "V15 "Do you think a major war will start 
from the events in Egypt?" 


The NORC survey items were worded as follows: 


V18 “Which of the two — Israel or Egypt — do you think is more to blame for the present 
trouble between the two countries?" 

V23 "Do you feel that Israel was justified, or not, in sending armed forces into Egyptian 

territory?" 

V24 "Do you think England and France were justified, or not justified, in using armed force 
against Egypt?" 


~ These three NORC items load highly on a common factor in the factor analysis (see 
‘Appendix B). They form a scale with an alpha of .58. 


Figures 7 and 8 present clear and consistent evidence that the Suez crisis substantially 
influenced the vote choice. Neither the AIPO nor the NORC items hint at the actions taken 
by the Eisenhower administration or of Stevenson’s critique. Yet histograms for both scales 
show the substantial public disapproval of the use of force by Britain, France, and Israel. The 
pattern of votes is also very similar in the two surveys. In the AIPO survey (Figure 7) those 
who most strongly disapproved of the invasions gave Eisenhower 65% of their votes, 
compared to 48% among those who most strongly approved, a 17 percentage point difference. 
In the NORC survey 70% of those most strongly disapproving of the invasion voted for 
Eisenhower, compared to 57% of those most strongly approving, a 13 percentage point 
difference. Both relationships are substantively important and statistically significant. 
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Figure 7: Suez and the Vote 
1956 Election, AIPO 574 
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Figure 8: Suez Invasion and the Vote. 
1956 Election, NORC 
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The Hungarian Revolt 


As the Middle Eastern situation deteriorated, rebellion erupted in Eastern Europe as Poles 
and Hungarians began protests against Soviet domination. The Republicans had stressed their 
support for liberation of the captive peoples since 1952, and they included a plank reaffirming 
Republican support for "the oppressed peoples and nations" of Eastern Europe in their 1956. 
party platform (Divine, 1974: 127). The possibility of putting Republican rhetoric to an 
unexpected test just before an election appeared to pose substantial political problems. 


On October 19 the Polish Communist Party moved to install Wladyslaw Gomulka, who 
had been purged and imprisoned under Stalin and who had emerged as a spokesman for 
Polish independence, as First Secretary and demanded that the Russians remove Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky as Defense Minister. Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders flew to 
Poland to meet with the Poles, and Soviet army troops surrounded the Polish capital. The 
Soviet leaders agreed to compromise: Gomulka was permitted to become First Secretary, but 
Rokossovsky and the Soviet troops would remain in Poland. On October 20 Eisenhower 
issued a four sentence statement saying that “all friends of the Polish people recognize and 
sympathize with their traditional yearning for liberty and independence" (Public Papers of 
the President, 1956, 981). Truman excoriated the Eisenhower administration for failing to act 
‘in support of Poland and other countries "crushed under the heel of Communist terror," but 
Stevenson, after consulting with Averell Harriman, offered only his own statement of 
sympathy for the Polish people. After the Soviet compromise with the Poles, Eisenhower 
authorized Dulles to promise economic aid to Poland (Divine, 1974: 161-163). In the NORC 
post-election survey, 53% expressed approval of sending economic aid to "Communist 
‘countries like Poland, which have rebelled against Russian control," compared to 39% who 
were opposed. Page and Shapiro (1992: 225) note that this was a temporary enthusiasm 
reflecting the immediate events: support dropped 10 percentage points by April, 1957. 


The unrest quickly spread to Hungary. There, protesters called for the removal of Prime 
Minister Matyds Rakosi and Soviet troops. The Soviets did replace Raékosi with Imre Nagy, 
but protests continued. Nagy called for Soviet troops, which entered Budapest. Before the 
world’s view, demonstrators fought the tanks with rocks and Molotov cocktails (Divine, 1974: 
163-166). Eisenhower opposed any intervention that would appear to the Soviets to be 
threatening the Warsaw Pact. He refused CIA permission to air-drop arms and supplies and 
rejected the option of sending U.S. troops to Hungary (Ambrose, 1990: 430). Dulles 
declared in a speech October 27 administration support for economic assistance to East 
Europe, but he assured the Soviets that the U.S. "had no ulterior purpose in desiring the 
independence of the satellite countries." "We do not look upon these nations as potential 
military allies" (quoted in Divine, 1974: 164). 


Unexpectedly and fortuitously for the Administration, the Soviets agreed on October 30 to 
withdraw their troops from Hungary, and Nagy negotiated an armistice with the freedom 
fighters. Time and Newsweek hailed the developments, and the political dangers that the 
events in Poland and Hungary posed for Eisenhower’s reelection largely evaporated. Only 
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NORC, among the four surveys, included a question on Eisenhower’s policy in East Europe. 
While the Eisenhower vote was certainly greater among those who thought the "government 
had done all it should to help Hungary" than those who disagreed, controlled for all other 
variables in the model, the difference drops to an statistically insignificant 5 percentage 
points, 66% to 61%. (See Table 4.) Sixty-two percent of the NORC sample thought the- 
U.S. had done enough for Hungary; only 26% disagreed. The crises in Poland and Hungary 
apparently won Eisenhower few votes, but at least there was enough that appeared favorable 
in the immediate aftermath of the events that Eisenhower’s decision against military support 
for the Poles and Hungarians did not prove the problem it appeared to threaten, even though 
forty thousand freedom fighters were ultimately killed (Ambrose, 1990: 433). 


Table 4: Percent Vote for Eisenhower on the Hungarian Revolt, NORC, Post-Election, November 16-26, 
1956 


I. "Do you think our government did all it should to % Vote % Vote % in 
help Hungary win freedom from Russia, or should we Bivariate Controlled Category 
have done more?" 


Did all we should 10% 66% c 62% 
Other, no opinion 59% 12% 
Should have done more 52% 26% 


The Comparative Influence of Foreign Issues and Crises on the Election Outcome 


Though Americans went to the polls on November 6 in the midst of the unresolved Suez 
Crisis, they apparently viewed the international scene with relative equanimity. Warren Miller 
interpreted the election thus (1967: 217): 


In September and October of 1956, confident and optimistic views of our chances for 
Staying out of war outnumbered fearful and pessimistic ones by ratios of 3 and 4 to 1. 
Neither the Suez crisis nor the drama of the Hungarian revolt caused more than a ripple 
on the sea of tranquility. 


Miller also noted the importance of perceptions of which party was better able to keep 
the country out of war (p. 220). This judgment appears especially important when one 
examines its relation to the 1956 vote in Table 5. Obviously, perceptions of which party is 
better is deeply affected by partisanship. Of those who judged the Democrats better, 88% 
voted for Stevenson; of those who judged the Republicans better, 91% voted for 
Eisenhower. However, the proportion who believed the Republican superior on this score 
outnumbered the Democrats by 46% to 9%, or more than 5:1. 


— 
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Table 5: Vote Choice by Performance Judgments on War, ANES Pre-Election Survey, 1956 


“Now looking ahead, do you think the problem of Voted for Voted for 
keeping out of war would be handled better by the Eisenhower Stevenson 
Republicans, the Democrats, or about the same by 
both?" 


Better by Democrats 104 (9%) 
Same by both 547 (45%) 
Better by Republicans 556 (46%) 


Indeed, most commentators at the time agreed that the foreign crises at the culmination of 
the campaign magnified the dimensions of Eisenhower’s victory. Louis H. Bean, the political 
analyst, estimated that three and a half million voters shifted from Stevenson to Eisenhower 
during the last two weeks of the campaign, transforming a close election into a landslide. Jim 
Finnegan, Stevenson’s campaign manager, agreed, saying the events in the Middle East and 
Suez produced a shift from 4 to 7 percent of the vote to Eisenhower (Divine, 1974: 178). 

On the other hand, Miller (1967: 228) noted that while ten percent of the ANES respondents 
- commented on the influence of the Suez crisis on their votes, 95 percent of this group voted 
for the candidate they had supported in the pre-election survey. Suez may have reinforced 
many more votes than it changed. 


: The truth of such claims can never be known with any certainty. It is one matter to 

produce evidence that a set of foreign issues and events influenced people’s votes. This I 
have done by showing that the issues of the Suez crises, Stevenson’s proposals to suspend H- 
bomb tests and the military draft, and Cold War relations with the Soviet Union did appear to 
be significantly related to people’s votes in 1956. But quite another to argue that the net 
effect of the issues was to shift the election result in a specified direction. To estimate the 
net effect of an issue in shifting votes toward specific candidates requires assumptions that are 
difficult to justify, including that one that the attitude measures conform to a cardinal metric 
with known zero or neutral points. To the question of the net impact of the foreign policy 
and crises on the margin of Eisenhower’s victory, I can provide only provisional answers. 
Still, for the following reasons, it is probably true that foreign policy did contribute 
importantly to Eisenhower’s margin of victory and perhaps magnified that margin in the final 
weeks of the campaign. 


First, the evidence that the crises increased Eisenhower’s victory margin comes from the 
AIPO. As Figure 9 shows, Eisenhower’s margin over Stevenson in the trial heats was very 
stable, once the party conventions had formally nominated the two candidates. From August 
to early October, the three AIPO trial heats had Eisenhower’s projected percentage at exactly 
52%. Stevenson’s projected vote varied within the narrow range of 39-41%. But the final 
AIPO trial heat (interview dates October 30-November 2) showed Eisenhower’s projected 
vote share swelling to 57% versus 39% for Stevenson, with only 4% undecided or supporting 
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other candidates. In the AIPO survey of September 9-14, 46% of the sample listed the topics 
of the threat of war, Suez, or other foreign policy issues as the most important problem facing 
the country. In the AIPO survey of November 7-12, the 46% had grown even larger to 48%. 
No domestic issues were even close in magnitude. Finally, while the AIPO does not ask its 
presidential popularity items during the heat of campaigns, Eisenhower’s approval rating 
jumped from 67% in August to 75% just in the first AIPO poll after the election, November 
22-27 (Gallup, 1972). 


Figure 9: Trial Heats, Gallup Poll 
1956 Campaign 


Preferred Candidate 


Dec-55 Feb-56 Apr-56 May-56 Jul 56 Sep-56 Oct-56 Dec-56 
Date of Survey 


Eisenhower Stevenson 


Second, the evidence from the open-ended items measuring likes and dislikes for the 
candidates and parties offers clear testimony to the greater importance of foreign policy over 
domestic issues in 1956. The six component analysis of Stokes, Campbell, and Miller (1958) 
shows a sizable net gain in Eisenhower’s vote share attributable to foreign policy of 4 
percentage points, easily offsetting a smaller net gain of 1 percent for the Democrats on 
domestic policy. (See also Asher, 1992: 132 and Kagay and Caldeira, 1975.) In their 
discussion of these measures in The American Voter (1960: 48-51), Campbell et al. note that 
references to war and peace in these open-ended comments in 1956 favored the Republicans 
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over the Democrats by a margin greater than 40:1. References to other foreign policy issues 
favored Republicans by over 2:1. 


The NORC post-election survey offers additional evidence on the importance of foreign 
issues in 1956. As the first item in Table 6 shows, voters who thought foreign issues were 
most important voted 68% for Eisenhower, all other factors controlled, while those who 
though problems at home were more important gave him only 59% of the vote. And 51% 
listed world problems as more important in the election, compared to 39% for domestic 
problems. Though this NORC survey did not include a control for party identification, the 
final two items in Table 6 also show that most people trusted the Administrations handling of 
foreign policy and that this degree of trust was significantly related to their votes. 


Table 6: Percent Vote for Eisenhower by Performance Issues on Foreign Policy, NORC Post-election 
surveys, November 16-26, 1956 


I. Performance issues and war worries % Vote % Vote % in 
Bivariate Controlled Category 


“In considering the recent Presidential election, which 
did you feel was more important — the way the 
candidates would handle our problems here at home, or 
the way they would Handle our problems with other 
countries of the world?" 


Home problems 
No Opinion, other 


World problems 


"In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way 
the present officials in Washington are handling our 
foreign affairs?" 


Approve 
No opinion, other 


Disapprove 


"Do you feel that these government officials in charge 
of our foreign affairs are telling the people all they 
should?" 


Yes 
No opinion, other 


No 


| 
59% 59% * 39% | 
“a 63% 65% 10% 

a 68% 68% c 51% 
| 16% 74% 74% 
49% 52% * 6% 
| 27% 28% * 20% 
| 11% 1% ¢ 48% 
| 63% 10% 8% 
= 50% 55% * 44% 
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The closed-ended items in the ANES survey offers our final evidence on the comparative 
importance of foreign and domestic issues in 1956. A factor analysis of the 10 domestic 
policy items in the ANES survey reveals three attitude dimensions. (The items are listed in 
Appendix B.) One dimension concerns the long-term New Deal issue of the proper scope of 
the federal government in domestic issues. A second pertains to people’s judgments about 
whether big business and big labor have too much influence in government. The third is ciyil 
rights. 


Figures 10 and 11 present the relationship of the federal role and the big lobby 
dimensions to the 1956 vote. The federal role index is substantively important and 
statistically significant. The Eisenhower vote, controlled for all other factors, ranges from 
53% among strong liberals to 71% among strong conservatives. This relationship is 
comparable in importance to the Support for the Suez Invasion index presented earlier. In 
Figure 11 the big lobby dimension shows a smaller but not statistically significant relation to 
the vote. 


Figure 10: Federal Role and the Vote 
1956 Election, ANES 
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Figure 11: Big Lobbies and the Vote 
1956 Election, ANES 
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The index of support for civil rights (data now shown) is not related to the overall vote in 
the ANES sample. The issue of civil rights was emerging as a partisan, political issue in the 
mid-1950s, partly in consequence of the Supreme Court’s desegregation rule in 1954. 
Although Eisenhower was certainly no champion of civil rights, he did enforce court rulings 
to desegregate Little Rock schools by sending in federal marshals. Comparing the tables in 
Boyd and Solomon (1992) to those in this appendix, it is interesting to note that the vote 
among white Protestants remained almost stable from 1952 to 1956 in the ANES, the AIPO, 
and the NORC surveys, while the vote of black Protestants more than doubled from an 
average of about 21% in 1952 in the three surveys to 44% in 1956. The Catholic vote 
increased an average of 8 percentage points; the Jewish vote, 4 percentage points. This is 
suggestive evidence that although civil rights a small effect overall in 1956, it may have 
significantly increased Eisenhower’s vote among black Protestants and decreased it very 
slightly among white Protestants. 


On balance, the evidence from the closed-ended items in the ANES survey suggests that 
the long-term New Deal issue of the proper scope of the federal role was comparable to the 
shorter-term foreign policy issues of the H-bomb, the draft, and Suez in terms of the 
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relationship of these issues to individual vote choices. However, the closed-ended items do 
not offer us any reliable basis for inferring their net impact on the election outcome. 


The final piece of evidence on the factors explaining the scope of Eisenhower’s landslide 
pertains to his perceived qualities of leadership. Miller, Wattenberg, and Malanchuk (1986) 
have devised a very useful scheme for categorizing peoples’ conceptions of the candidates, « 
organized under the headings of integrity, reliability, competence, charisma, and personal 
qualities. The data come from the open-ended comments the survey solicits about the 
candidates. The scheme uses only references to the personal qualities of the candidates, not 
to any references linked to foreign or domestic issues or to group or party evaluations. The 
largest comparative differences voters perceived in the candidates were on the attributes of 
competence and charisma. References to such factors as experience and intelligence are 
grouped under competence. Charisma includes those traits of likability and leadership that 
were so much a part of Eisenhower’s appeal. 


Figure 12: Candidates and the Vote 
1956 Election, ANES 
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Figure 12 shows the extraordinarily powerful effect of people’s comparative judgments of 
the candidates, as measured by the Miller, Wattenberg, and Malanchuk scale, on the 1956 
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vote. The histogram points to the strongly pro-Eisenhower cast to people’s assessments. And 
the index itself is by far the most powerful predictor of people’s votes, even with all other 
demographic, partisan, and policy variables controlled. Surely, such an important factor 
provides a central explanation of the scope of Eisenhower victory. 


A remaining question, however, is the degree to which these candidate assessments of 
leadership are ultimately rooted in either domestic or foreign policy issues. Miller and 
Wattenberg (1985) used the full battery of the open-ended questions for a second purpose — 
to assess the degree to which candidate assessments are driven by prospective versus 
retrospective judgments and by policy versus performance considerations. Reasonably and 
correctly, they predict that elections involving an incumbent president will depend critically 
on the incumbent’s governing record, not his promises or those of his challenger. That is, 
peoples’ votes in races involving incumbents will be dominated by retrospective performance 
judgments. Miller and Wattenberg’s data on the 1956 election are quite consistent with this 
expectation. The most important assessments were those of retrospective performance and a 
residual category of candidate attributes that did not have clear policy or performance 
referents (p. 370). In comparison, policy issues, whether retrospective or prospective, and 
prospective performance considerations were of far less importance in 1956 in their analysis 
of the open-ended evaluations. 


Miller’s and Wattenberg’s codes for policy and performance do not distinguish between 
foreign and domestic considerations. Thus it is unclear why people had such a favorable 
judgment of Eisenhower. I regressed the summary Miller, Wattenberg, and Malanchuk 
measure of candidate assessments on party identification and the five foreign and domestic 
-policy dimensions I created from the 16 closed-ended items in the ANES survey. Other than 
party identification, only the index of support for the federal role is significantly related to the 
candidate scale, and all of the policy and partisan factors together explain only 26 percent of 
the variance in people’s comparative assessments of Eisenhower and Stevenson. Thus, our 
safest conclusion is that the greater regard in which Eisenhower was held in 1956 was more 
attributable to a record of performance that voters appreciated as well as in his personal 
qualities, and less to the particular policy positions the candidates advocated in foreign and 
domestic affairs. Given the character of the challenges that Eisenhower faced in the 
international arena in his first term and his limited domestic agenda, it is almost certainly true 
that foreign affairs greatly outweighed domestic considerations in explaining Eisenhower’s 
remarkable appeal. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This analysis of four national surveys of the 1956 election shows that foreign affairs were 
the foundation of Eisenhower’s landslide victory. His performance in foreign affairs in his 
first term gave the public considerable confidence that the U.S. could avoid major conflicts 
with the Soviet Union while still standing firm for U.S. interests abroad. Eisenhower coaxed 
the American people toward a greater appreciation of the burden of world leadership, which 
he argued that the U.S., as a responsible world power, must shoulder. Adlai Stevenson shared 
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Eisenhower’s commitments in East-West relations, and he did not contest Eisenhower on 
these grounds. But in the 1956 campaign he did propose curtailing H-bomb tests and 
suspending compulsory military service, both of which Eisenhower and the larger public 
opposed. These two position issues were significantly related to the 1956 vote — in all 
probability, to Eisenhower’s advantage. The crises in Suez and Hungary in the last two 
weeks of the campaign added further to Eisenhower’s margin of victory. 
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APPENDIX A: THE VOTE MODELS FOR THE FOUR SURVEYS 


The interpretation of these tables in the apprendix are the same as for the tables in the 
text, as explained in the discussion of Table 2. The estimates for "% Vote Controlled" are 
the result of a logistic regression. The coefficients have been transformed into percentages to 
facilitate their interpretation. 


Appendix: Percent Vote for Eisenshower, AIPO 573 Pre-Election Survey, Full Model, N=1,331 likely 
voters. Interviews from October 18-23, 1956 


Block I: Socio-Economic Variables % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 65% Bivariate Model Group 
Cases Correctly Predicted Under Null Model = 56% 


Occupation: 
Upper White Collar 
Lower White Collar 
Skilled Blue Collar 
Unskilled Blue Collar 
Farmers 
Other 


Religion/Race: 
White Protestant 
Black Protestant 
Catholic 
Jew 
Other 


Education: 
Grammar School or less 
Some high school, Other 
High school graduate 
Some college 


Gender: 
Male 
Female 


Region: 
South 
Non-South 


Union Membership, Respondent or Head: 
Union member 
Not a member, Other 


Age, Continuous Variable, Illustrative Years: 
30 
45 
60 


| 68% 66% * 19% 

66% 64% * 13% 

50% 52% 24% 
44% 50% 15% 

54% 48% 12% 
56% 55% 17% 

| 
62% 63% c 63% : 
42% 47% * 5% 
47% 46% * 27% 
29% 18% * 4% 
62% 58% 2% 

49% 50% * 30% 

50% 52% 21% 

60% 59% c 32% 

69% 66% 17% 
53% 54% c 51% 

59% 58% 49% 
45% 46% * 19% 
59% 58% c 81% 

| 44% 47% * 28% 

61% 59% c 72% 

(sig.) 
52% 
59% 
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Block II: Party Identification % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 92% Bivariate Model Group 


Party Identification: 
"In politics, as of today, do you consider yourself a 
Republican, Democrat, or Independent?" If 
independent, “As of today, do you lean a little more to 
the Republican party or a little more to the Democratic 
party?" 

Democrat 

Leaning Democrat 

Independent, Apolitical 

Leaning Republican 

Republican 


Block III: Foreign Issues 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 92% 


“Do you think the time has come when this country 
should do away with the draft or not?" 

Yes 

Other, no opinion 

No 


“Some people say that the U.S. should call off hydrogen 
bomb tests for the present. Do you agree or disagree 
with this viewpoint?" 

Agree 

Other, no opinion 

Disagree 


14% 6% c 43% 
15% 71% 6% 
67% 51% * 3% 
98% 95% * 10% 
98% 97% * 38% 
29% 38% * 12% | 
39% 45% * 13% | 
63% 61% c 75% 
27% 38% * 24% 
49% 51% * 18% 
10% 65% c 57% 
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Appendix: Percent Vote for Eisenhower, AIPO 574 Post-Survey, 1956, Full Model, N=1,095 reported 
voters. Interviews from Nov. 19-24, 1956 


Block I: Socio-Economic Variables % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 65% Bivariate Model Group . 
Cases Correctly Predicted Under Null Model = 60% 


Occupation: 
Upper White Collar 
Lower White Collar 
Skilled Blue Collar 
Unskilled Blue Collar 
Farmers 
Other 


Religion/Race: 
White Protestant 
Black Protestant 
Catholic 
Jew 
Other 


Home Ownership: 
Own Home 
Rent 
Other 


Education: 
Grammar School or less 
Some high school, Other 
High school graduate 
Some college 


Gender: 
Male 
Female 


Region: 
South 
Non-South 


Union Membership, Respondent or Head: 
Union member 
Not a member, Other 


Age, Continuous Variable, Illustrative Years: 
30 
45 
60 


67% 66% c 25% 
1% 11% 14% 
55% 58% 18% 
54% 59% 16% 
51% 46% * 10% | 
57% 52% * 17% 
64% 65% ¢ 65% 
61% 10% 4% 
56% 53% * 25% 
28% 17% * 4% 
39% 33% * 2% 
62% 62% 1% 
58% 58% 25% 
41% 39% * 4% 
56% 62% 28% 
54% 60% 20% 
61% 55% ¢ 31% 
69% 65% 21% 
57% 58% c 50% 
| 63% 62% * 50% 
47% 41% * 19% 
63% 64% c 81% 
65% 65% c 73% 
| (sig.) 
56% 
60% 
63% 
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Block II: Party Identification 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 85% 


% Vote 
Bivariate 


% Vote 
Model 


% in 
Group 


Party Identification (same wording as AIPO 573): 
Democrat 
Leaning Democrat 
Independent, Apolitical 
Leaning Republican 
Republican 


23% 
39% 
68% 
98% 
98% 


1i%c 
24% * 
50% * 
88% * 
99% * 


43% 
7% 
5% 

10% 

34% 


Block III: Foreign Issues 

Cases Correctly Predicted = 86% 

For the statistics on issues, see the figure in the text for 
support for the Sucz invasion, plus the item below. No 
domestic questions were asked in this survey. 


"Do you think a major war will start from the events in 
Egypt?" 

Yes 

Other, No opinion 

No 


47% 
62% 
66% 


38 
53% * 25% 
61% 31% 
63% c 44% 
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Appendix: Percent Vote for Eisenshower, ANES Pre- and Post-election Survey, 1956, Full Model, N=1,226 
reported voters. 


Block I: Socio-Economic Variables % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 67% Bivariate Model Group ; 
Cases Correctly Predicted Under Null Model = 60% 


Occupation: 
Upper White Collar 68% 
Lower White Collar 61% 
Skilled Blue Collar 56% 
Unskilled Blue Collar 52% 
Farmers 53% 
Other 61% 


Religion/Race: 
White Protestant 66% 
Black Protestant 36% 
Catholic 54% 
Jew 23% 
Other 46% 


Income: 
0 - $3,999 57% 
$4,000 - $7,499 : 58% 
$7,500 and over 65% 
Missing data 70% 


Education: 
Grammar School or less 58% 
Some high school, Other 54% 
High school graduate 64% 
Some college 69% 


Gender: 
Male 56% 
Female 63% 


Region: 
South 50% 
Non-South 62% 


Union Membership, Respondent or Head: 
Union member 48% 
Not a member, Other 64% 


Age, Continuous Variable, Illustrative Years: 
30 
45 
60 


| 
63% 26% 
59% 10% 
61% 32% 
60% 9% 
46% * 9% 
; 58% 14% 
67% c 66% 
39% * 3% 
51% * 24% 
18% * 4% 
44% * | 
57% 31% | 
61% 22% 
10% 4% 
62% * 25% 
54% c 38% 
60% 13% 
67% * 23% 
56% * 48% 
| 63% c 52% 
43% * 21% 
64% c 79% | 
46% * 28% 
65% c 72% 
(n.s.) 
59% 
60% 
60% 
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Block II: Party Identification % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 83% Bivariate Model Group 


Party Identification: 
Strong Democrat 15% Te * 22% 
Weak and Leaning Democrat 36% 21% ¢ 28% * 
Independent, Apolitical 82% 71% * 10% 
Weak and Leaning Republican 93% 88% * 24% 
Strong Republican 99% 99% * 17% 


Block III: Domestic and Foreign Issues 

Cases Correctly Predicted = 84% 

For the statistics on issues, see the figures in the text 
for Military Intervention, Cooperative Internationalism, 
Federal Role, Civil Rights, and Big Lobbies, plus the 
two items below. 


"During the last few years, has your financial situation 
been getting better, getting worse, or has it stayed the 
same?" 
Getting better Yo 66% * 
Stayed the same, other 57% ¢ 
Getting worse 49% 


“Would you say that at the present time you are pretty 
worried about this cotntry getting into another war, 
somewhat worricd, or not worried at all?" 

Not at all worried 

Somewhat worried, other 

Pretly worricd 


Block IV: Perceived Candidate Characteristics 

Cases Correctly Predicted = 86% 

Candidate Characteristics, Continuous Variable, closely 
adapted from measure of Miller, Wattenberg, and 
Malanchuk (1986). See Figure 12. 

Illustrative Values on a -10 to +10 scale: 
Pro-Eisenhower 

0 Neutral 
+3 Pro-Stevenson 


| 
39% 
43% 
| 18% 
64% 60% 44% 
58% 58% c 45% 
48% 64% 11% 
(sig.) 
82% 
48% 
| 16% 
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Appendix: 1956 Election, Percent Vote for Eisenhower, NORC 399 Survey, Full Model, N=842 Reported 
Voters. Interviews from Nov. 16-26, 1956 


Block I: Socio-Economic Variables % Vote % Vote % in 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 67% Bivariate Model Group | 
Cases Correctly Predicted Under Null Model = 64% 


Occupation: 
Upper White Collar 
Lower White Collar 
Skilled Blue Collar 
Unskilled Blue Collar 
Farmer Operators 
Other 


Religion/Race: 
White Protestant 
Black Protestant 
Catholic 
Jew 
Other 


Education: 
Grammar School or less, Other 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college 


Region: 
South 
Non-South 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


Block II: Domestic and Foreign Issues, 

Cases Correctly Predicted = 70% 

For the statistics on issues, see the tables and figures in 
the text. Party identification not asked in this survey. 


Block III: Performance Judgments and Approval. 
Ratings. 
Cases Correctly Predicted = 78% 


"In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way 
the present officials in Washington are handling our 
foreign affairs?" 

Approve 

No Opinion, Other 

Disapprove 


| 
i 

75% 75% c 28% 
73% 76% 12% 
56% 54% * 26% 
53% 51% * 18% 
61% 60% * 13% 
82% 82% 3% 
69% 69% c 64% 
55% 62% 5% 
63% 61% * 24% 
31% 21% * 4% 
44% 44% * 3% 
60% 64% 28% 

58% 60% 21% 

67% 66% 27% 
: 73% 66% 23% 
54% * 25% 
67% c 75% 
66% 67% c 51% 
62% 61% 49% 
76% 74% c 74% 
49% 52% * 6% 
27% 28% * 20% 
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"Do you feel that these government officials in charge 
of our foreign affairs are telling the people all they 
should?" 

Yes 

No Opinion, Other 

No 


"Do you think our government did all it should to help 
Hungary win freedom from Russia, or should we have 
done more?" 

Did all we should 

No opinion, Other 

Should have done more 


71% 1% c 48% 
63% 10% 8% 
50% 55% * 44% 
10% 66% 62% 
59% 62% 12% 
52% 61% 26% 
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APPENDIX B 


For all factor analyscs, I first the items for their substantive meaning. Only items which 
appeared to share a common content were subjected to a factor analysis. The anlaysis, then, is a type 
of confirmatory factor analysis. A correlation matrix was analyzed. The initial extraction was by 
principle components. The rotation was orthogonal. 


The American National Election Study of 1956 
Forcign policy items 
A. Index of Cooperative Internationalism: alpha, .5O. 


V35 “This country would be better off if we just stayed home and did not concern ourselves with 
problems in other parts of the world." 

V41 “The United States should give economic help to the poorer countries of he world even if they 
can’t pay for it." 

V65 “The United States Should be willing to go more than half-way in being friendly with the other 
countries of the world." 

V71 “The United States should give help to foreign countries even if they are not as much against 
communism as we are." 


B. Index of Militant Intermationalism: The two items are correlated at .17. 


VS50 "The best way for this country to deal with Russia and Communist China is to act just as tough 
as they do." 

‘VS56 “The U.S. should keep soldiers overseas where they can help countries that are against 
communism." 


Kaiser-—Meyer-Olkin Measure of Sampling Adequacy = .64178 
Bartlett Test of Sphericity = 411.62307, Significance = .00000 
Variable Communality Factor Eigenvalue Pct of Var Cum Pct 


28.7 


V35 38432 1 
2 1.16918 £929 


* 
* 
v4l -45848 * 
V56 -60436 * 
.29246 * 
v71 -48910 * 


Vv65 item dropped from the analysis because of its low communality. 


28.7 
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Rotated Factor Matrix: 


Factor 1 Factor 2 


.65716 16317 
v6é5 «93230 -.09548 


v50 
V56 


. 78194 


II. Domestic Policy Items 


First, I analyzed a sct of 6 items pertaining to the role of the federal government in social 
welfare and the enforcement of civil rights. The factor analysis below indicated that the items loaded 
on two independent dimensions. A third index, Opposition to Business and Labor, was added later, 

but its content docs not relate to the first two. 


Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin Mcasure of Sampling Adequacy = .67569 
Bartlett Test of Sphericity = 411.62307, Significance = .00000 


A. Federal Domestic Role Index: 


V32 “The Government in Washington ought to see to it that everydody who wants to work can find a 
job." 

V38 “The government ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost." 

V53 “If cities and towns around the country need help to build more schools, the government in 

Washington ought to give them the moncy they need." 


B. Civil Rights Index 


V44 “If Negroes are not getting fair treatment in jobs and housing, the government should see to it 
that they do." 


V62 “The ovemment in Washington ought to stay out of the question of whether white and colored 
children go the same school." 


C. Opposition to Business and Labor Index: 


V47 "The government ought to see to it that big business corporations don’t have much to say about 
how the government is run." 


V62 "The government ought to see to it that labor unions don’t have much say about how the 
government is run." 


Variable Communality * Factor Eigenvalue Pct of Var Cum Pct 
* 

V32 2.05041 34.2 34.2 

V38 2 1707953 18.0 52.2 

58327 * 

V53 

V59* .17468 * 

v74 .79893 * 
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Rotated Factor Matrix: 
Factor 1 Factor 2 


V32 - 74448 - 08680 
V38 . 76600 -05791 
V53 - 64187 .09576 


v74 -05824 -89193 
V44 . 33680 . 68544 


VS9* -.34471 «23633 


V59 item dropped from the analysis because of its low communality and its low 
loadings on both factors. 


The National Opinion Research Center Study of 1956 
A. Collective Security Support Index 


V6 "Do you think it will be best for the future of this country if we take an active part in world 
affairs, or if we stay out of world affairs?" 
"Do you think we should keep on working with out allies, even if they often fail to do what we 
want — or should we stop trying to work with our allies and concentrate on building up our 
defenses in America?" 
"Can we count on West Germany to cooperate with us, or not?" 
"As you know the United States has an agreement with the countries of Western Europe, to 
defend cach other against any attack. How do you feel about this treaty — Is it a good idea or 
not?" 

V36 “Do you approve or disapprove of sending military supplies to the countries of Western 

Europe?" 

V37 “If Communist armics attack any other countries in the world, do you think the United States 
should stay out of it, or should we help defend these countries, like we did in Korea?" 

V38 “Do you think we should or should not continue to send economic aid like machinery and 
supplies — to countries that have agreed to stand with us against Communist aggression?" 


B. Peaceful Coexistence with Russia Index: 


V11 “Do you expect the United States to get into an all-out war with Russia during the next two 
years?" 

V28 “In general, do you think it is better to have Russia remain as a member of the United Nations 
organization, or would it be better if Russia were not a member?" 

V29 "Do you think it’s a good idea or a bad idea for Russia and the United States to exchange visits 
of groups of people like musicians and athletes?" 


C. Great Britain and France as Allies Index: 


"Now I’d like your opinion about several countries in the world" 
V32 “Can we count on England to cooperate with us, or not?" 
V33 “And how about France?" 
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D. Support for the United Nations Index: 


V14 “Do you think our government should continue to belong to the United Nations, or should we 
pull out of it now?" 

V15 “In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the progress that the United Nations 
organization has made so far?" 

V17 “As things stand now, do you fecl that the United Nations organization is very useful, only 
moderately useful, or no usc at all?" 


E. Support for the Invasion of Sucz Index: 


V18 "Which of the two — Israel or Egypt — do you think is more to blame for the present trouble 
between the two countrics?" 

V23 “Do you fecl that Isracl was justified, or not, in sending armed forces into Egyptian territory?" 

V24 “Do you think England and France were justified, or not justified, in using armed force against 
Egypt?" 


Note: The statistics for the factor analysis come from a run after four additional variables were 
Omitted because of low communalitics and low loadings on any factor. 


Kaiser-—Meyer-Olkin Measure of Sampling Adequacy = .73279 
Bartlett Test of Sphericity = 2412.5110, Significance = .00000 


- 


Variable Communality Factor Eigenvalue Pct ‘Of Var Cum Pct 
v6 -45760 
Vil . 32992 
v14 -48071 
vi5 65937 
v17 .61888 
V18 ~49379 
V23 .67596 
V24 -45759 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
v27 .46527 * 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


3.35620 13. 
. 80688 
- 42888 
. 20873 6. 


V28 -56421 
v29 91659 
V31 
V32 80841 
V33 «82413 
V34 . 38574 
V36 «3830926 
V37 46140 
V38 30024 
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Rotated Factor Matrix: 


Factor 


- 62564 
-50446 
- 41243 
.52043 
- 56979 
-64411 
-50403 


-08925 


.03648 
.01964 
-18242 


10936 
.04117 
-93515 


. 39090 
.07245 


1 Factor 


-02333 
18892 
. 33230 
-04460 
.00027 
.03764 


.87447 
.89258 


.00485 
.10174 
.07342 


«05597 
.00634 
-05492 


.01035 
.02426 
.04473 
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4 Factor 5 


-05032 
.08248 
-05620 
-26249 
.01734 
.11010 
.03656 


.04449 
-O5737 


.00767 
~ 49653 
.01433 


.00978 
.01647 
.90201 


.50049 
.80635 
.77064 


47 
V6 - .24871 ~-.03512 
V27 .39911 —.0S487 
V31 -.05929 .09296 - 
V34 -.07890 -.02847 
V36 .12521 ~.11239 
V37 - —-.18353 -—.02669 
V38 20676 .02638 - 
V32 .14386 -.09525 
- -.57314 .00422 - 
.71148 .09302 
V29 68899 .05484 
v18 —-.00367 .69180 - 
.00352 .82094 
V24 - - .09440 . 66665 
v14 - .27801 —.00475 
V15 .02196 -GS337 
v17 .08126 -.04201 
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Distortion from Political Participation 


Representation, Resources, and Political Participation— Without 
political participation, the mass public is effectively silent and powerless. 
Through participation the citizenry speaks to governing elites about their at- 
titudes, needs, and values, but these communications are from the activists; 
the preferences, needs, and conditions of the inactives are not heard. And 
without participation the concerns of the inactives will seldom be sought out 
or considered for it is through participation that the citizenry rewards and 
punishes officials—by providing or withholding votes and contributions, by 
complaining or protesting. Without participation, the mass public is neither 
heard nor heeded. 

Who is active and who is not clearly matters. Because the activist public 
differs from the public at large in significant ways, it sends signals that are 
different from those that would be sent by the entire public if everyone were 
active or that would be sent if activists were a representative sample of 
the public. These differences in messages cause the participatory system to 
“distort” the real concerns of the public. This paper is about measuring 
distortion across issues and political activities and about how the unequal 
distribution of resources in the United States contributes to this distortion. 

In previous work (Verba, Schlozman, Brady, and Nie, 1993a), we have 
shown that distortion varies depending upon the concern being communi- 
cated and the kind of political activity chosen for the communication. Some 
acts, such as voting, are more representative than other acts, such as giving 
money. Some concerns of the citizenry, such as policy preferences, are better 
represented through the participatory system than are other concerns, such 


as their basic needs. 
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In previous work we have also spelled out a resource model (Verba, 
Schlozman, Brady, and Nie, 1991; 1993b)—involving money, time and civic 
skills—of how individuals come to be politically active. Individuals with 
more resources will be more active. Resources are accumulated by individu- 
als in the non-political domain of their lives through their involvements with 
institutions such as the work place, family, organizations and religious insti- 
tutions. Social stratification, life-cycle differences, and other characteristics 
of the social system mean that some people are rich but others are poor; 
some have free time but others are fully occupied with children and jobs; 
some learn to give speeches, write letters, or organize a meeting through 
their job or organizational life but others lack these skills. These differences 
explain differences in activity across groups of citizens. 


Resources also matter in different ways for different acts. Income matters 


a great deal for giving political donations, but free time is most important 


for effort in campaigns. Skills to do not matter much for voting, but they 
matter a great deal for contacting or community politics. Consequently, 
the differential availability of resources not only explains which citizens are 
active, but the ways in which they are active. 

In this paper, we bring together the two strands of our argument to show 
how the stratification of resources—of time, money, and skills—determines 
who is politically active, and how this, in turn, determines whose attitudes, 
needs, and values are communicated through participation. We develop a 
formal measure of how much differential participation distorts the views of 
the citizenry so that decision-makers hear something different than what 
people actually believe. We then show how the differential availability of 


resources to groups and their differential effect on political acts produces 


a 
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this distortion. 

The model we develop can be used to show how different political acts 
produce different kinds of distortion; how different issue areas are affected 
by the resource process; and how different characteristics of the citizenry 
differ in the extent to which they are accurately represented through the 
participation process. 

The model is applied to several examples. The examples come from 
significant and contentious areas of American politics. In applying the model 
in this way, we hope to demonstrate the way in which the process by which 
citizens become political activists has a significant affect on the signals that 
governing elites receive from the public. 

The Elements of the Model—The model we develop deals with the 
way in which information about any attribute of the population (A) is com- 


municated to government officials through the participation of the citizens 


(P). A message (M) is communicated about the state of the attribute (A) in 


the population by participation (P). Since participation is not equally dis- 
tributed across all citizens in relation to A, the communication may present 
a distorted view of the state of A in the population. Roughly speaking, the 
difference between A and M is the extent of distortion, which we designate 
as D. Lastly, we consider a number of variables that explain political ac- 
tivity (Xs) and estimate the extent to which those variables produce the 
distortion between A and M. 

Let us look at these components more closely: 

Attributes A: Our model is general. Information about any character- 
istic of the population can be communicated by participation. In previous 


work, we have discussed a number of such attributes: demographic char- 
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acteristics, attitudes, social and economic circumstances. These attributes 
can be characterized by their distribution in population: by their frequency, 
their mean, their variance, or whatever else is relevant. Of course, we are 
interested in politically relevant population characteristics; characteristics 
of the population whose distribution might be expected to have an impact 
on public policy or on other governmental activities. These might include 
citizen attitudes on issues of the day and citizen needs in areas in which 
government policy is relevant. 

We assume that attitudes are measured on a ratio scale with meaningful 
zero points. These zero points might plausibly be the status quo or some 
natural anchor for policy. One apparent difficulty with this formulation is 
that even if we assume that each attitude can be characterized by one single 
dimension such as left-right, there are two possible directions of change: 
towards the left or towards the right. This means that there can be both 
positive and negative values for this variable. In this case what appears as 
a problem is really a reflection of what politics is like: it seems sensible to 
think that people might pull in opposite directions on an issue, and this 
formulation captures this possibility. 

Participation P: Participation is the mechanism that carries messages 
about A to governing officials. Modes of participation differ in how much 
and what kind of information they can carry about attributes of the pop- 


ulation. Some modes of activity can carry explicit messages about citizen 


attributes, as when a citizen writes a letter outlining his or her attitudes on 


an issue or expressing social or economic needs. Other modes carry more 
implicit messages; an official learns about characteristics of the population 


by observing those who are made visible by their activity. Activities also 
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vary in how varied they can be. Voting is, more or less, a dichotomy: either 
you do or you don’t, and each vote weighs the same. Other acts allow of 
variation in amount. 

We assume that the measure of participation is some ratio scale with a 
meaningful zero point. Certainly, the number of acts, or the time spent on 
an act, or money spent would satisfy this requirement. 

Messages M: The attribute as filtered through the participatory system 
is what is observed. Because participation is not equally arrayed across 
some attribute of the population, M may be quite different from A. The 
attributes of the silent and inactive will be less well represented in M. 

Distortion D: Distortion refers to the difference between M and A, but 
both M and A are random variables with values and probabilities attached 
to those values. There is no one way to measure their difference, and, as we 
shall see, there are many subtleties in making the comparison. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, A is measured in “attribute units” whereas M is measured 
in participation times attribute units. Before they can be compared, some 
way must be found to convert them into the same units. Once this is done, 
there are still many ways that they can differ. M may portray a population 
with more people in a particular category of the attribute than is really the 
case, or the central tendency of the population as portrayed by M may differ 
from that of A, or the population as viewed through the standard deviation 
of M may appear to be more polarized or more unified than it is according 
to the standard deviation of A. One of our tasks in this paper, then, is 
to present enough measures of distortion to make it possible to get a good 


feeling for the differences between A and M. 


Intensification (or amplification)—The process of participation may af- 


fect the relationship of A to M in another way: it may amplify or diminish 
the message that is received. This happens in one of two ways; 

(1) Volume V: The more people who are active and the more active they 
are, the greater is the volume of activity. This need not produce a distorted 
image of the attributes of the public; indeed, we will show that increased 
volume results in decreased distortion. 

(2) Force F: Some activity carries more clout than other activities de- 
pending on the extent to which it implies—or actually—carries a reward or 
punishment to the official. A large campaign contribution or the promise of 
one may be a single political act but any implicit message about the donor 
is more likely to be noticed (i.e., who he or she is and what may be needed). 
Activity accompanied by an explicit message can also have more or less force 
behind it; part may be contained in the reward or punishment associated 
with it, part perhaps in the cogency and reasoning of the message itself. 
The relationship of the force of the act to distortion is different from that 
between volume and distortion where the greater the volume of activity the 


less the distortion. Acts of greater force do not increase distortion, but they 


make it more significant. If some people write to members of Congress (P 


= letter writing) and others do not, M will differ from A to the extent that 
the distribution of A in the population as whole differs from its distribution 
among letter writers. If the same people had written to Congress and in- 
cluded substantial campaign contributions, distortion would be no different 
but the impact of that distortion would be greater. 

Explanatory Variables X s: The Xs are the factors that we believe, based 
upon our resource model, cause participation. The major factors are var- 


jous resources conducive to political activity, as well as motivations and 


measures of political mobilization. Insofar as these variables are also related 
to attributes of the population, they will represent the factors that lead to 
distortion. 


In what follows, we will be able to model rather precisely the effects 


of attributes (A), participation (P), messages (M), explanatory variables 


(X), and volume (V) since these are measureable variables. We cannot 
measure force (F’) in that way since we do not know how the clout of a $200 
contribution compares to that of an articulate and compelling letter or how 
many meetings ith an official is equal to a protest demonstration. But we 
will keep this distinction in mind. 

Implications—The model of participatory distortion that we explicate 
in this paper and the applications we present are significant for an under- 
standing of the general process by which citizens are represented. It allows 
for a more systematic understanding of how various features of a participa- 
tory system—the attributes of the citizenry, the mechanisms by which they 
are represented, and the social forces that drive those mechanisms—work 
together to provide more or less accurate representations of the citizenry 
to the government. In this sense it is a contribution to democratic theory. 
The particular examples we will provide will illustrate that this is more 
than an abstract model of political forces, but can be used to describe the 
way in which important citizen needs and preferences are treated in current 
American politics. 

The approach amends the way social choice theory deals with represen- 
tation in a way that brings it closer to real politics. A great deal of social 
choice theory focuses on the fairness of methods of aggregating preferences, 


assuming that everybody participates. The theory implicitly assumes that 
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P is unitary—everybody participates—in which case A always equals M. 
The focus of analysis is on biases in various decision functions such as ma- 
jority rule, proportional voting, Benthamite equal weighting of preferences, 
dictatorship, and etc. which aggregate individual preferences into a politi- 
cal decision. These analyses rarely consider the fact that, if participation is 
uneven, a fair aggregation of the messages in the system may not be a fair 
representation of the underlying distribution of prefences or other attributes. 

Our model is also relevant to the normative issue of how one interprets 
a distortion of A into M through the workings of P. If citizens do not take 
the time and effort to communicate their attributes through participating, 
it may be appropriate that those attributes are less well represented in the 
political system. Whatever benefits accrue from participation should go to 
those willing to bear the cost, those who choose not to take part ought not to 
share in those benefits. Whether we accept such an evaluation may depend 
on whether we believe the abstention from politics to be a voluntary one. 
If the reason citizens were inactive was that they were legally barred from 
participating, we would not think it just that they were ignored. On the 
other hand, if they have an equal chance to take part, but choose to seek 
other gratifications, we would not consider distortions of A into M to be 
unjust. 


Whether such a distortion represents differential willingness of citizens to 


take part or differential ability to do so, depends on what variables—what 


Xs—are driving the system. If they reflect constraints such as resource 
availability, they may indicate a less voluntary participatory system and 
one in relation to which distortion is normatively less acceptable. If they 


represent motivations, such as lack of interest in political life, they may 


indicate that distortions are less serious from a normative point of view. 


The Basic Model 


The Model of Messages, Attitudes and Political Participation— 
Our starting point is the measure of participation, P; for person i and the 
measure of an attitude A; on some issue. Under these conditions, it seems 
reasonable to define the message received by the political system from person 
tas: M; = P;A;. If, for example, a person writes ten letters taking a position 
asking for a strengthening of some policy, an attitude scored at, say, plus 
two, then M; will be ten times two or twenty. 

This multiplicative form is not the only possible way to characterize 


the impact of an attitude. Maybe dollars, acts, or hours have dimnishing 


marginal impacts so that something like M; = log(P;)A; might be more 


appropriate. The issue here, of course, is exactly how much access, influence, 
or voice does a vote, a letter, an hour of time, or a ten dollar check buy. 

More generally, we could treat political participation as composed of two 
parts: actual levels of participation, P, and a function (or “structure” of 
participation) p that transforms participation and attitudes into messages: 
M = p(P, A). This way of thinking has the advantage of reminding us that 
political participation is a process, a mechanism, a system whereby attitudes 
are transmitted to political elites, but it has the disadvantage of leaving the 
form of the participation system completely unspecified. For the moment, 
then, it seems best to start with the simple bilinear form, M; = P;A; which 
assumes that participation can be measured on a ratio scale and that its 
impact is multiplicative. 


There are some other problems with this simple formulation. Just be- 


cause people have attitudes A; and engage in participation at level P;, that 
does not mean that they are using their participation as a vehicle for ex- 
pressing A;. If we know that P; is used to express A;, then the message 
is realized, and in some cases we have data (for example, questions about 


what a letter or a protest was about) which allow us to consider realized 


messages. If we don’t know that P; is used to express A; then we only have 


potential messages. 

It might seem purely speculative to study potential messages, but there 
are several reasons to take them seriously. First, although the modern ap- 
paratus of public opinion polling makes it possible for the opinions of those 
who don’t vote to be represented, or at least measured, in most cases it 
seems likely that participation is a prerequisite to sending a message. Par- 
ticipation is not an absolutely necessary condition for sending a message, 
but it is nearly so. Indeed, even polls sometimes only consider registered 
voters or those likely to vote. Second, it seems probable that the concerns of 
those who participate are communicated to politicians in some form, even 
if our surveys do not capture this. Finally, because politics has a shambling 
quality so that only a few issues are considered at a given moment, it is 
unlikely that every concern will be communicated at every moment. Yet, it 
is important to know what concerns could be communicated if something 
became an issue. 

The Distribution of Messages—With these caveats in mind, we can 
turn to an examination of the distribution of messages, whether realized or 
potential, in the population. If M, P, and A are random variables then the 


message for a random person is: 


(1) 
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The distribution of M, the messages sent (or potentially sent) to politicians, 
is obviously of great interest, and it might be especially interesting to com- 
pare its distribution with the distribution of A, the attitudes of people in 
the population. These distributions can be described as histograms or fre- 
quency plots. Bith the shape and the location of M can differ from that 
for A. The change in the location indicates that participation amplifies or 
mutes people’s attitudes. The change in shape suggests that participation 
can also distort people’s attitudes. In this paper, we develop a framework 
for thinking about how to compare these features of the two distributions. 

If P = 1 then clearly messages M and attitudes A are the same. Even if 
P is not one, but is a constant, it seems reasonable to say that participation 
provides an undistorted version of attitudes, although it might provide an 
amplified or muted version of attitudes depending upon whether the constant 
is greater or less than one. 

In order to facilitate a comparison of M and A in this simple case, with 
a constant P, it seems sensible to divide M by the constant P to adjust 


for its amplifying or muting effects. More generally, it seems reasonable to 


divide M by E(P), the volume factor, or equivalently P by E(P), to form: 


_M P 
~ E(P)~ E(P) 


where P* = P/E(P). If P is a constant, then this will mean that M* will 


M* 


Az=P*A (2) 


be identical to A. If P is not a constant, then this will adjust for differences 
that might just be the result of P being, on average, very high or very low. 

Example: Participation as a Poll—One of the easiest ways to un- 
derstand this formulation is to think of participation as a poll with P the 
random number generator used to get a random sample. In a simple random 


sample, P is either zero or one with a fixed probability + for each person and 
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P is independent of any attitude A. In a large population, the chance that P 
is one is very small so that E(P) = 7 is very small. Thus, P chooses a small 
(random) group of people to represent the population. The expectation of 
M in this case would equal E(P)E(A) (because P and A are independent 
of one another) so that the average message for this sample would be the 
average attitude in the population times the very small fraction of people, 
a, who were interviewed. By dividing by E(P), the message from the poll 
is an unbiased estimate of the message that would be sent by the entire 
population if everybody were polled. 

Participation as Willingness to Pay—tThe bilinear form P*A can 
also be derived in a interesting fashion by assuming that P is a weight one 
places on a particular attitude. It might even be considered the “price” a 
person is willing to pay for a preferred attitude to be the one chosen by 
the political authorities. Then, if the political authorities wished to make a 
decision about an issue (call it d) so as to maximize net social welfare, they 
might do so by minimizing the weighted sum of squared distances between 


position of each person A and the social decision d. They might minimize: 


The solution to this minimization problem is to choose d as follows: 


Li PAi/T 
c= 


This, of course, says that the authorities should choose to implement the 
expectation of M* because the numerator is the average of M and the de- 
nominator is the average of P so that their quotient is M*. 

This derivation suggests that if the intensity of participation is like a 


price paid for a good, then there are circumstances under which politicians 
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might want to focus on M and not A. One important normative issue is 


whether willingness to pay (in terms of time, money, or some other form 


of effort) for the implementation of some policy position ought to affect 


what is done, or whether willingness to pay should not have an impact. 
Whichever position is taken, there is still the empirical issue of whether or 
not P represents willingness to pay. In our modelling of P below, we discuss 
what it might mean for P to represent intensity about or willingness to pay 
for a particular issue position. 

Before doing this, however, we explore what biases are introduced by P 
under the assumption that it does not measure something like willingness to 
pay or, alternatively, under the assumption that willingness to pay should 
not matter for political participation. In short, we will assume that we 
should care about the underlying distribution of A and that P should be a 
neutral transmitter of preferences so that any deviation from this populist 
ideal will constitute some distortion. 

If one takes the normative position that willingness to pay should matter 
and if P does represent, to some extent, willingness to pay, the following 
analysis is still useful to the extent that P departs from a pure measure of 
willingess to pay, or to the extent that it is a flawed measure of willingess to 
pay. With some reworking, we can show that to the extent that P departs 
from the normatively good measure of willingness to pay, it will bias political 
communications. We show exactly how this can happen in detail later on. 

An Example—Voting on a Referendum—Consider the case of a 
referendum where people either vote (P = 1) or do not vote (P = 0). In 
this case, the participation variable is not a ratio variable, although it does 


have a meaningful zero point (not voting). Moreover, the expectation of P is 
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an interesting and meaningful statistic: it is the proportion of the population 
that votes. The attitude variable is either approval of the referendum (A = 


1) or approval of the status quo (A = 0). The proportion in each cell of 


the two by two table of participation versus attitude is denoted by 7;;. The 


marginal probability of voting is 7,,. The marginal probability of approving 
the referendum is 74;. These probabilities are indicated in Table 1. Note 
that the proportion who vote and approve of the measure is 7}. 

If non-voting represents indifference or no interest in the issue whereas 
voting signifies a substantial interest in the issue, then participation can be 
thought of as intensity or willingness to pay. If the political authorities wish 
to maximize net social welfare by minimizing the weighted sum of squared 
distances between the position of each person and the social decision, then 
they would choose the expectation of M* as described earlier. This expec- 
tation is: 


E(M") = E(P*A) = 111/14 (5) 


which is just the fraction of those voting who approve of the referendum. 
Common sense also suggests that this is a sensible basis for decision if non- 
voting really means indifference or no interest in the issue at hand. Because 
the alternatives are not continuous, the authorities cannot directly choose 
M™*, but they could choose the alternative for which M* is largest—that is, 
the alternative which receives a majority of the vote. 

If, however, non-voters are prohibited from voting by some law or de- 
terred by discriminatory registration laws, or even discouraged by the high 
costs of learning about the issues, then it seems likely that the proper mea- 


sure of approval should be based upon A and not upon M™. In this case, the 
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obvious measure is E(A) or 74;. ! Clearly the results from using E(M*) 


Or 7% ;/714 will be biased unless E(M*) = E(A). These will be equal only 
if 711 = 74741 which is the condition for independence of A and P. 

If political decisions should be based upon A, but are based upon M, 
then, in this simple example, the difference between E(M*) and E(A) is 
(411 — 714.%41)/%14, and this can be considered the bias or distortion intro- 
duced by P under the assumption that we really care about the distribution 
of A. In the next section we develop a general approach to calculating this 
distortion. 

Another Measure of Messages?—From purely a measurement per- 
spective, it seems sensible to compare A with M* (and not M) because A 
and M™* have the same units and M* “corrects” for the change in volume 
that can occur because of E(P). At the same time, M* does not seem like 
something that political decision-makers might consider. It requires com- 
puting the average amount of participation E(P) and the average message 
E(M) per person in the population. In both cases, the decision-maker must 
know something that he or she might not know, or might be disinclined to 
consider as relevant, namely the number of people who did not participate 
at all. 

It seems more likely that a decision-maker might make a much sim- 
pler calculation. He or she might take the number of “received” messages 
(cases where P # 0) and take the average. This can be describe as taking 
E(M given that P 4 0) = E(M|P # 0) or, in simpler notation, E( Mp zo). 


This, for example, would be the average message among all those who voted, 


1If some people are indifferent and do not vote for this reason and others have strong 
opinions but do not vote because of discrimination or discouragement, then the best 
procedure might ignore those who are indifferent but include those who care but who are 
nevertheless deterred from voting. 
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or the average message among all those who gave money. This has substan- 
tial intuitive appeal, and it is something that a politician faced with a mass 
of messages could calculate or “intuit”. In the case of money, for example, it 
simply requires taking the sum of the products of each (non-zero) donation 
times the accompanying attitude and dividing by the number of donations. 
But how is E(Mp zo) related to E(M*)? It turns out that these two quan- 
tities are identical if the political activity is a dichotomous one like voting 
where you either do it or you don’t do it. 

To show this we must develop some notation. Define the following ran- 


dom “indicator” variable: 
Ipgo = 1, if P#1; Ipzo=0, if P=0. (6) 


Simply put, Ip zo is one if a person participates and zero if the person does 
not participate. It indicates whether or not the person voted, gave money, or 


gave time. The expectation of Ipzo, namely E(Ip zo) is then the probability 


of participation. ? With this notation, we can obviously write: 


M = MIpzo + M(1 - Ipzo) (7) 


and MIpz4o is a random variable representing messages for all those people 
who participated (for all those for whom P # 0) and M(1 — Ipzo) is a 
random variable representing messages for all those people who did not 
participate (for whom P = 0). The second term, however, is always zero 
because if participation is zero then M = 0 and if participation is not zero 


then (1 — Ipyzo) = 0. 


*The notation really indicates a functional dependence of the random variable J on P, 
but we have written it as Jpyo instead of as ](P) because it makes the formulas easier to 
read and because the notation suggests immediately what the functional relationship is. 
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We can also write M as the sum of two random variables, Mpzo and 
Mpz=o where Mpxo is the same as M when P # 0 and otherwise it is zero. 
Similarly, Mpzo is the same as M when P = 0 and otherwise it is zero. 


Hence: 


Mp + Mp=olpzo 


MpzolP+0 (8) 


where the second line follows because the second term in the first line is 
always zero: Mpeg is either zero because P # 0 or it is zero because for 
A. 

We argued above that a decision-maker might take the expectation of 
Mpzo—the mean of all received messages—instead of the mean of M*. Us- 
ing the equation above, we will determine the relationship between E(M) 


and E(Mpz4o). Taking expectations of both sides of the equation above: 
E(M) = E(Mpzolpzo). (9) 


The expectation on the right is easy to compute because the product of 
Mpzo and Ipzo is a random variable with value zero whenever [pzo = 0 
(whenever P = 0) and with value Mpyzo whenever Ipzo = 1 (whenever 


P =1). Thus Myo has a non-zero value only when P = 1 and this occurs 


E(Ipzo) of the time. The expectation is therefore: 


E(M) = E(Mpzo)E(Ipzo)- 


This implies that: 
E(M) 
E(Ipz0) 
3 Another way to get this result for the expectation is to note that: 
E(M) = E(Mpgo) Prob(P 0) + E(Mpzo) Prob(P = 0) 


E(Mp zo) = 
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In words, the average message from those who participate is equal to the 

average over the whole population divided by the fraction who participate. 

The term in the denominator can be thought of as an “inflation” factor 

which inflates E(M) to adjust for all those people who do not participate. 
With this result, we can write E(M*) as follows: 


(Mpz0)E(Ipzo) 
E(P) 


E(M*) = = 


(13) 


This suggests that E(M*) and E(Mpzo) differ by the factor E(Ipyzo)/E(P). 
Yet, if participation is a Bernoulli distributed random variable as with voting 
or any dichotomous act, then E(Ipzo) and E(P) coincide (because [po = 0 
and Ip=; = 1 with probability E(P)). Hence, in this case E(M*) and 
E(M|P # 0) are identical. 

This means that for any binary participatory act, it does not matter 
whether politicians consider the average attitude of those who participate or 
the average of the standardized message M*. This provides some additional 
support for considering E(M*). 

But what about those cases where participation is not dichotomous? 
What about giving money where P can be zero or any positive amount of 
money? In this case, some reflection suggests that E(Mpzo) is not the best 
possible measure. For one thing, it is denominated in monetary units times 
the units of the attitude—dollars times units of policy change so that it is not 
directly interpretable as a measure of policy. It seems likely that politicians 
would not consider the mean of donations times policy preference without 
normalizing the result in some way to get a measure of policy preferences. 


E(Mpgo) E(Ipgo) + E(Mpszo) [1 — E(Ipzo)] 
E(Mpgo) E(Ipgo) (11) 


where the second term drops out because E(Mpzo) is zero. 
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The obvious normalization might be to divide by the average level of 


participation among those who participated. For votes this would be one 


(which is why we obtained the result above that E(M*) and E(Mpzo) are 


identical in the case of dichotomous acts like voting—they only differ by 
a factor of one), for money it would be the average donation among those 
who made donations, and for time it would be the average amount of time 
devoted to the activity among those who devoted any time. This is an 
easy figure for a politician to calculate, and it seems likely that it would 
be known to the politician. This figure could be quite large. In our citizen 
participation data, the average amount given by those who gave money to 
either campaigns or mail solicitations was $372.00 (the median amount was 
$150.00). This means that E(M™*) for giving money is always much smaller 
than E(Mp zo). 

In terms of our notation, the average level of participation among those 


who participated is E(Pp4o). This is related to E(P) as follows: 


E(P) = E(Ppgo) Prob(P # 0) + E(Ppzo) Prob(P = 0) 
E(Ppzo) E(Ipzo) + E(Pp=o) [1 E(Ipz0)] 
E(Ppz0) E(Ipzo) (14) 


where the second term on the right is zero because E( Pp o) is obviously 
always zero. Hence the average level of participation among those who 


participated is: 
E(P) 
E(Ipzo) 
which is precisely the factor by which E(M*) and E(Mpzo) differ. 


E(Ppz0) = (15) 


If we assume that decision-makers consider the messages among those 


who participated normalized by the average participation level of those who 
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participated (the average money or time donation), then we can define: 
(16) 
E(Ppz0 

and the expectation of this is exactly equal to that of M* using (13), (15) 
and (16): 

E(M") = E(M°). (17) 
Yet, even thought their expectations are equal, M* and Mp, are not the 
same random variable. The first is the distribution of messages over the 
whole population normalized by the average level of participation; the second 
is the distribution of messages for those who participated normalized by the 
average level of participation for those who participated. When we consider 


their variances, we shall see that they are not identical distributions. 


Comparing Distributions 


Comparing The Means of Distributions—We wish to compare the 
distribution of attitudes, A, within the population with the distribution 
communicated to decisionmakers M. Typically, it is very hard to compare 
two distributions such as A and M so that some summary statistics are 
computed to facilitate comparison. The standard statistics are, of course, 
the means, E(A), E(M), and the variances, Var(A), Var(M). Consider the 


expectation of M: 
E(M) = E(PA) = E(P)E(A) + Cov(P, A). (18) 


The last equality is always true for the expectation of the product of two 
random variables (assuming, as we do, that these expectations exist). Note 


that if M has been normalized by dividing by E(P), then we have: 
E(M*) = E(A) + Cov(P*, A) (19) 
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where P* is P/E(P). Obviously, the expectation of M* and A will be 
identical if and only if the last term is zero. This quantity, therefore, is a 
measure of how much the mean of the messages departs from the mean of 


the attitudes. We define this measure as: 


Cov( P, A) 


Dm = Distortion in Mean = Cov(P*, A) = E(P) 


(20) 


Note that this measure has the same units as attitudes—it is a measure of 
how much the average attitude is distorted by participation. 

For a particular issue A, this Djy measure allows us to compare the 
biasing effects of different P distributions net of the amplification or muting 
that might result from E(P). Now it is true, of course, that the total message 
bias for P will be the product of the volume E(P) and Dy, but it seems 
useful to separate out the distortion and the amplification or muting from 
E(P). 

We might even go a step farther if we wish to compare across issues. 
In this case, we might want to standardize A as well. If A, like P, had 


only positive values, then it would make sense to divide it by E(A) as well. 


But E(A) could be zero, so this seems like a poor idea in general, although 


it works very well in the “referendum” example above. Instead, we might 
divide by the standard deviation of A. 

The Status Quo and Non-Participation—Distortion might occur 
because those who support the status quo, seeing no reason to change things, 
may be much more likely to be non-participants. Even though they may 
intensely support the status quo, they may not be motivated to protest, 
write letters, or even to vote. This creates a particular form of bias in 
participation. 


Assume, for example, that everyone who does not participate supports 
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the status quo. In the referendum example above, the true fraction support- 
ing change would then be 7); which cannot be bigger than E(M™*) = 141/714 
and will typically be less. The assumption that non-participants support the 
status-quo is often behind the requirement that the approval of a referen- 
dum requires a majority of the eligible voters and not just a majority of 
those who vote. It is also behind the discussions of the “silent majority” 
described by Richard Nixon as those who stay home and raise their families 
and do their work without protesting or causing a ruckus. 

There are, of course, other models of the beliefs of non-participants, and 
this strongly suggests that we need to know more about non-participation 
before we can assess whether or not there is bias in the messages sent to 
decision-makers. 

The Impact of Changes in Attitudes or Participation—Equation 
(19) also suggests how changes in attitudes or participation might affect the 
average message. One way to separate out the possibilities is to start from a 
simple typology of ways that P or A could change. For example, the mean of 


attitudes E(A) could change, the mean of participation E(P) could change, 


or the joint distribution of P and A could change so that Cov(P, A) would 


be affected. 

(1) Change in just the mean of the attitudes could occur without any 
change in the shape of the distribution through a simple translation of each 
attitude by some fixed amount. In this case, a shift in the average atttitude 
in the population cannot affect Dyy because a covariance is unaffected by 
a change in the mean of one of its variables. This is an important and 
comforting characteristic of Dyy. Because we are interested in whether or 


not P distorts A, it makes sense to have a measure that does not change 
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when the mean of A changes as long as P and its relationship to A remains 
the same. 

(2) Change in the mean or the volume of P can certainly occur, but it 
is less likely to be the result of just an increase or decrease in everyone’s 
participation because P must remain non-negative. If the change in the 


mean is the result of a proportional change in P, so the new P* is equal to 


aP, then E(P*) is aE(P) but the covariance is also affected, changing by 


a factor of a as well. Consequently, a proportional change in P produces no 
change in Dy, although it does change the volume by a. This result makes 
intuitive sense—we would expect that a proportionate change in P would 
only change the volume and not Dy. 

A change in P that just decreases or increases its mean without changing 
its covariance with A is possible, but it seems less likely than a proportional 


change like the one described above. If it does occur, however, then because: 
Dm = Cov(P, A)/E(P). (21) 


an increase in E(P), for example, will decrease Dy. This means that a 
participation system that only amplifies P (because E(P) increases), will 
decrease the distortion. 

A simple example provides a nice intuition for what is happening here. 
Suppose that we have a uniform distribution for P where one-third of the 
people perform zero, one-third one, and one-third two acts. This will have a 
mean of one. Suppose the distribution is simply translated 100 units so that 
one-third of the people perform 100 acts, one-third 101 acts, and one-third 
102 acts. This yields a mean of 101 acts. Suppose that there is a strong 
covariance between P and A in each case so that those who participate the 


least have very left-wing views whereas those who participate a lot have very 
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right-wing views. Suppose that this correlation is the same for both the first 
and the second case. Then, in the first case this large covariance means that 
left-wing attitudes tend not to be communicated at all (because P = 0 for 
these people) whereas right-wing views get a substantial hearing (because 
P = 2). In the second case, left-wing views are slightly underrepresented 
(because they occur predominantly among those who participate at level 
P = 100) but this is not much different than right wing views that tend to 
get represented at the level of P = 102. 

To put this very simply, if everybody is participating a lot then a few 
units difference in the level of participation will not be very noticeable 
whereas if everybody is participating at a very low level, then small dif- 
ferences in participation can matter a lot. (Consider, for example, the dif- 
ference between a political system in which people give zero, one, or two 
dollar donations versus a situation where people give 100, 101, and 102 


dollar donations.) 


(3) A Change in Cov(P,A) might occur in many different ways. One 


way is if some factor which affects both P and A, say education, were to 
change. If education both increases participation and creates a more posi- 
tive opinion on some issue, then changing the variance of education would 
cause a substantial change in Dy towards positive opinion. An equalization 
of educational attainment would decrease this source of distortion to zero 
because the covariance due to educational attainment would be zero—there 
would be no variation in education and consequently no covariation. 
Comparing the Variance of Distributions—The means of A, M*, 
and M° are undoubtedly the most important features of attitudes and mes- 


sages, but the variances of these distributions also matter. It may be much 
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harder for a political system to deal with an issue with a large variance than 
one with a small variance. If there is general agreement about an issue in a 
population, then there is generally less questioning and doubt about the po- 
litical institutions that make decisions about the issue. When there are great 
differences of opinion as with abortion, for example, then the institutions 
which make decisions are often severely criticized for their decision—even if 
it an unbiased one. 


Consider the variance of M*: 


Var(M*) = Var(A) + Var(P*)E(A?) 


~2Cov(P*, A)E(A) Cov?(P*, A) + Cov( P*, A?) (22) 


Except for a very unlikely combination of circumstances, Var(M*) will equal 
Var(A) only if the the last four terms in this expression are zero. 


These four terms can be defined as the distortion in the variance of M*: 


Di; = Var(P*)E(A”) — 2Cov(P*, A)E(A) 
—Cov?(P*, A) + Cov( P*?, A?) (23) 


Even if P and A are independent of one another, only the three covariance 


terms will necessarily be zero so that Dj, may not be zero: 
Dy, = Var( P*)E(A’) (24) 


Unless, the variance of P* is zero, the variance of M* will be biased upward 
by Dj. This is not a surprising result. If participation and attitudes are 
independent of one another, then variable participation can only increase the 
variability in the attitudes communicated to decision-makers because the 


variability in participation is overlaid on top of the variability in attitudes. 
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This means that even if political participation is independent of attitudes 
so that Dy is zero, it can still increase the variance in the message so that 
it is harder for the political system to determine true preferences. 

The variance for M is, except for the fact that all the quantities are 


subscripted by P # 0, identical to that for M*: 


Var(M°) = Var(Apgo) + 


2Cov( P20, Ap4o)E(Apzo) — Cov’( Pp zo, APzo) 
+ (25) 


where P29 = Ppzo/E(Ppzo). If A and P are independent of one another, 
then this simplifies to: 


Var(M°) = Var(A) + Var( P$49)E(A’). (26) 


This is similar to what we got for the variance of M™ in this case except 
that E(A?) is multiplied by Var(Pp.49) instead of by Var(P*). Moreover, if 
participation is constant among those who participate, then Var( P2,)) will 
be zero in this case, and the variance of M° will be equal to the variance 
of A. We will get an undistorted measure of the variance of A from the 
variance of M°. This is not true for Var(M™*) because Var(P*) will not be 
zero unless everybody participates at the same level. 

This result shows that M* and M° are not the same random variable. 
More importantly, it shows that a decision-maker who considers the vari- 
ance of M° will get the variance in participation correct if A and P are 
independent and if participation among those who participates is constant, 
but the decision-maker will typically overstate the variance under the same 


conditions if he or she uses computes the variance of M*. The intuition 
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for this is simple: the decision-maker who uses M* will confuse variation 
in participation for variation in attitudes. The decision-maker will confuse 
zero messages due to attitudes that are zero with zero messages due to 
non-participation. 

Continuing with the Referendum Example—lIn the referendum 


example above, it is not hard to show that: 
Dm Cov(P*, A) 
— T4114) 
and this is zero if P and A are independent so that my, = 74174. 
It is also easy to show that: 


Var(M*) = tu) m1) 
1+ 


If P and A are independent, then: 


™41%14(1 — 7417714) 
Wi+ 
™41(1 — 741714) (29) 


Var(M™*) 


and this is clearly greater than Var(A) = 74;(1— 74). 


In fact, consider the case where P and A are independent and where 
everyone has the same opinion so that A = 1, m4; = 1, and Var(A) = 0. 
Then: 

Var(M*) = 1— m4 (30) 


and the variance of M* depends entirely upon the fraction who participate. 
If this fraction is very high, near one, then the variance is nearly zero, but 
if it is very low, near zero, then the variance of the standardized message 


distribution is near its theoretical maximum of one! This occurs because 
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A 


M™* includes messages of zero (from those who do not participate but who 
have A = 1) and messages of one (from those who participate and who have 
A = 1). 

This measure is especially interesting because it reveals something im- 
portant about the model considered here and about the interpretation of 
public opinion. This problem does not occur if A = 0 for everyone. In that 
case, Var(A) = 0 and Var(M*) = 0 as well. The status quo of zero has a 
special place in this model because it is always transmitted accurately—even 
those who do not participate send their true opinion—namely, the preser- 
vation of the status quo. This may seem odd, until one realizes that the 
status quo is privileged. When politicians claim the “silent majority” as 
their supporters against those who complain about their policies, they are 
saying that absent a message, it makes sense to assume that people support 
the status quo, and they are using some measure like M* to measure public 
opinion. 


Decision-makers might, however, consider M° instead for which: 


7 
Var(M°) = 
M14 


If P and A are independent, then this is: 
Var(M°) = m41742 
which is the variance of A. 
Simulating the Effects of Changes in Participation 


The preceding section provides a way to think about measuring the distor- 


tion, if any, in the way participation transforms attitudes into messages. 
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Possibly one of the most interesting results of that inquiry is the fact that 
Dm is not a function of E(A). This means that changes in the distribution 
of attitudes which only affect the mean of the attitude do not create biases. 
Distortion is, however, a function of Cov( P, A) and E(P) so that a change in 
the mean of P or in the joint distribution of P and A could affect Distortion. 

Simple Linear Model—In this section we explore how to model changes 
in the joint distribution of P and A. We start with a very simple linear 


model: 


XB+e 
1+X6+y. (33) 


where X is a vector of explantory variables, a;, 6,, 71, and 6 are parameters, 
and ¢ and yw are error terms. Consider a mean shift in the vector X: X’ = 
X +A where A is a vector of constants, one for each independent variable. 
This creates new values P’ and A’. It is easy to see that the covariance of 
P’ and A’ will be identical to the covariance of P and A (because additive 
shifts in variables have no impact on their covariances), but it will shift the 
expectations of P and A by AB and Aé respectively. This means that the 
Distortion will change from Cov(P, A)/E(P) to Cov(P’, A’)/E(P’) which 
will be equal to Cov( P, A)/[E(P) + AG]. If AG is positive so that average 


participation increases, then Dy will go towards zero. This shows that 


changes in the mean value of any of the independent variables will decrease 


the absolute value of Dy if participation increases but will increase the 
absolute value of Dy if participation decreases. 


To increase or decrease distortion while participation stays constant, the 


P= 
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covariance of P and A must change. In general, this covariance will be: 
Cov(P,A) = Cov(XB,X5)+ Cov(XB,v) 
+Cov(X 6, €) + Cov(e, p). (34) 


If all the coefficients for the X are non-zero, then the two middle covariances 
must be zero—otherwise the standard specification assumptions for linear 
regression would not hold because the error terms in the equations would be 
necessarily correlated with the included independent variables. * If one or 
more of the coefficients for X is zero in one equation, then these X variables 
could be correlated with the error in the other equation without creating a 
specification problem, but this would require that some special conditions 
hold. Consequently, we will assume that the two middle covariances are 


zero. This simplifies the covariance of P and A to: 


Cov( P, A) = Cov(X 6, X6) + Cov(e, (35) 


For the purposes of simulation, it makes sense to assume that the covariance 
between the error terms remains constant, while changes in the X variables 
changes the covariance between P and A. 

Assume, for example, that all the X variables are changed to have zero 
variance. If these variables are, say, income, free time, and education, then 
this amounts to providing equal resources to every person in the population. 
In this case, the covariance matrix Cov(X’X) will be identically zero, and 
the only Dy will come from the covariance between the error terms. This 
covariance might be due to personality characteristics which are uncorrelated 


with resources but which affect both participation and attitudes. 


*The proof is simple. Suppose Cov(X ,¥) is non-zero, then at least one element of X 
must be correlated with ~. Because 6 has no zero elements, this same element of X must 
appear in the equation for A so that one of the independent variables in the equation for 
A must be correlated with the error term. 
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A Non-Linear Model—Suppose there is only one independent variable 


and it enters the participation equation quadratically: 
P = a, +e 
1+ X6+y. (36) 
In this case, a change in the level of X will have an impact on both the 
expectations of P and A and their covariance. Consider, for example, X’ = 


X +A and define P’ and A’ to be the result of substituting X’ in the equation 


above. Then some algebra shows that: 
Cov( P’, A’) = Cov( P, A) + 2626AVar(X ) (37) 


so that a nonlinearity in the independent variables has an impact on the 
covariance of P and A. 


A Multiplicative Model—Another possible model is that: 


XB 


(38) 


so that P and A are log-linearly related to the independent variables. This 
form has the advantage that participation must always be non-negative. It 
may make less sense for attitudes, and it may be more sensible to think of 
them as still being linear. 

We want to explore what happens when X is increased by some vector 


of constants A so that X’ = X + A. Consider: 


exit(X+4)6 


Al =. 


P 
A> 
| 
(39) 
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If there is only one component to X then we can write: 
Pl = — p 


= edbentXbev 4 (40) 


so that the impact of A is to increase the mean of P by e4 and the mean of A 
by e4°. In addition, the covariance for the two is increased by the product of 
these two quantities: e4(9+5). Consequently, with this reasonable nonlinear 
form for P, it becomes possible for Djy to increase in absolute value as well 
as decrease. 

Dichotomous Variables—The preceding has assumed a continuous 
dependent variable. With many forms of participation and with many at- 
titudes only dichotomous information is available—either the person did or 
did not participate and either the person does or does not support the policy. 
In this case, the proper econometric technique is some form of bivariate anal- 
ysis such as bivariate probit. With probit, for example, we would assume 
that underlying the dichotomous responses are some unobserved continuous 
variables P* and A*. The observed data consist of entries in a contingency 
table such as the probability that P = 1 and A = 1, and this is related to 


the unobserved variables as follows: 


Prob(P = 1 and A = 1) = Prob( P* > 0 and A* > 0) (41) 


where we would assume that P# and A* had a joint normal distribution 
with means E(P*) and E(A*), unitary variances, and Cor( P#, A#). These 
quantities could be calculated as a function of some independent variables 
which could then be manipulated as with any of the other models we have 


discussed. 
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Adding Endogenous Variables—Returning to the linear form, we 


could assume that there is a linear simultaneous relationship between P and 


A with exogenous variables X: 


P 


W+72P+ (42) 


This can be written in terms of a reduced form with just independent vari- 
ables and error terms on the right hand side. In doing this, even if the 
error terms are uncorrelated in the structural forms, the error terms will be 
correlated in the reduced form. Then we can use the reduced forms to simu- 
late changes in the characteristics of P and A by changing the independent 
variables. This is just the same set-up as above. 

If a2 and 72 are zero, then this takes the simple form of two “seemingly 


unrelated” regressions: 


am+XBt+e 
(43) 


In this case, P and A can be correlated through the common set of exogenous 
variables X, through some covariance between the error terms, or through 
a covariance between an Xj in one equation that has a zero coefficient in 
the other but which is correlated with the other equation’s error term. 
From a modelling and simulation perspective, these last equations are 
relatively easy to handle. If one of the X; is assumed to change (say edu- 
cation is assumed to increase), then the impacts are solely on the means of 
P and A and the covariance of P and A remains unaffected because of the 


linearity of the equations. Thus, if these equations describe the relationship 
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between P and A, then the only way that Dy can be changed is through 
a change in average participation levels, a change in E(P). Moreover, we 
know from the preceding discussion that an increase in E(P) will simply 
attenuate the bias no matter what the value of Cov(P, A). In short, more 
participation is unequivocally good. 

A similar result can be obtained for the more complicated case where 
there are reciprocal effects between A and P by simply forming the reduced 
form equations and examining the impacts of changes in the independent 


variables. 


Partitioning Causes of Participation 


We noted earlier that some theorists believe that those who are more intense 
in their feelings, who know more about politics, or who own property should 
have a greater impact on policies through their participation. Assume, there- 
fore, that the vector of independent variables X can be partitioned into 
[X,X_2] where X, consists of those characteristics which “should” affect par- 
ticipation and X2 consists of those which should not. Assume that we also 
know exactly how X, should affect participation (this amounts to saying 
that under some model we know all the relevant coefficients). Then we can 
calculate P° (where c stands for “correct” participation) and A‘ = P°A to 
get the “correct” baseline attitudes. 

We can then proceed as before except that we use A‘ as the benchmark 
in all calculations. A number of questions can be asked, and one of the more 
interesting is to determine how much the X, alone cause deviations from the 
ideal and how much the X2 cause deviations. The X, can cause deviations 


because their coefficients in the real world might deviate from the ideal. 
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The X2 can cause deviations because they “shouldn’t” affect participation. 


The impacts of X; and X2 can be determined by various simulations. For 


example, all the X2 can be made constants and the resulting impacts of just 


the X, can be calculated by determining their impact on P and thence on 
M* through P*A. The relationship between M* and A‘ can be calculated 
to determine the amount of deviation due to just X,. Similarly, the impact 


of the X2 can also be calculated. 


Attitudes, Participation and the Distortion of Mes- 
sages 


Choices of A, P, and X—In this section we present some preliminary 
examples of how our measures of distortion can be used to understand how 
participation affects American politics. The examples are from work-in- 
progress and are presented for illustrative purposes. Though presented in 
a preliminary way, the examples show how the participatory process can 
distort the communication of characteristics and concerns of the population. 

In these examples, we consider the communication of two charactistics— 
namely attitudes of the population, via two modes of political participation, 
and under the influence of three erplanatory factors: 

1. The two characteristics we have chosen are attitudes on a cultural 
and an economic issue—attitudes on abortion and attitudes on government 
provision of jobs for citizens. Attitudes on each are measured by standard 
seven point scales—on whether abortion should be always or never allowed 
and whether the government should provide a job and a good standard of 
living for citizens or allow individuals to get ahead on their own. The items 


are scored so that higher values indicate more conservative positions. 
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2. The modes of participation we compare are giving money to politics 
and giving time. These are the two main resources that citizens can use 
in their political activity. They differ substantially in their distribution 
within the population and in the way they are used in politics. (For a fuller 
discussion, see Verba, Schlozman, and Brady, forthcoming). 

3. The explanatory factors we compare are the role of income, of edu- 
cation, and of church attendance in influencing the participation process. 
These variables are included in a larger model of political participation 
(Verba, Schlozman, Brady and Nie, 1991, 1993b; Verba, Schlozman, Brady, 
forthcoming) which considers a variety of factors which affect political par- 
ticipation. In our simulations in this paper, we have included, in both the 
equation for A and P, all the explanatory variables from that model. These 
are: 

(1) Motivations—political interest, 
(2) Resources 

(a) Free time, 

(b) Income, 

(c) Skills—church, organizational and job skills 


(3) Involvement in Institutions 


(a) Job—work status (full or part time) and occupation, 


(b) Religious attendance and a dummy variable for Catholics, 
(c) Organizational affiliation, 
(4) Pre-Adult Skills 
(a) Skill in English 
(b) Vocabulary, 


(c) Educational attainment. 
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We estimate the model using OLS although it might be argued that skills are 


endogenous. This problem could be solved very easily by simply estimating a 


reduced form. In the interests of simplicity we have estimated the structural 
form using OLS. 

Using abortion and government guaranteed jobs, giving time and giving 
money to politics, and income, education, and religious attendance, we show 
the way in which distortion Dy in the message sent M depends upon the 
substance of what is being represented A, upon the mode of activity P, and 
the factor, X that affects A and P. In the examples that follow we hold 
two of the factors constant while varying the third. This will allow us to 
illustrate three different phenomena: 

1. How different explanatory variables affect the communication of the 
same attitude through the same political act producing variation in the dis- 
tortion of the message sent. 

2. How different political acts affect the communication of the same 
attitude under the influence of the same ezplanatory variable. 

3. How different attitudes are communicated by the same political act 
under the influence of the same ezplanatory variable. 

In each case, we will be explaining the degree of distortion: that is, the 
extent to which the message sent differs from the attitude as it appears in the 
population. Distortion is measured using Dy. We will also pay attention to 
the direction of the message distortion—whether it is in a conservative or a 
liberal direction. We show the effects on distortion of variation in the mean 
and the standard deviation of the explanatory variables. We explain our 
procedure more fully in connection with our first example which compares 


the effects of two explanatory variables on the same attitude and the same 
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mode of participation. 

Abortion Attitudes as Distorted by Their Communication by 
Acts Involving Giving Time Under the Influence of Education and 
Church Attendance—The first example of our model compares the effect 
of two variables on the degree of distortion in attitudes on abortion that are 
carried by political activity. The activity we use in this example of the model 
is a summary scale of acts requiring time — such as campiagn woork, work 
in the local community, contacting officials and taking part in protests. The 
two explanatory variables we compare are frequency of church attendance 
and education. The comparison is important since each of these variables 
has a significant effect on the communication of messages on abortion — and 
an effect that runs in the opposite direction. Thus, in comparing the role 
of education with that of church attendance, we are illustrating the way 
in which the various forces that drive the participatory process may bring 
into politics people from opposite sides of the political fence. The example 
illustrates how participation may foster polarization. 

The American public’s view on the issue of abortion may be represented 
by the mean of their attitude on the seven point abortion scale. Those 
who give time to political activities also have a distribution of positions 
on that issue. The message they send via their participation is their mean 
position on the abortion scale weighted by their amount of activity. This 


can be normalized by dividing by the mean of participation. The difference 


between the latter (the mean of the normalized messages) and the mean of 


the population on the attitude is our measure of distortion. Figure A shows 
how that distortion is affected by religious attendance; Figure B shows how 


that distortion is affected by education. 
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We choose to compare these two explanatory variables because each has 
an impact on both A and P: on giving to politics and on abortion attitudes. 
Educated people are more likely to be politically active for a variety of rea- 
sons including the skills they acquire in school, the interest in politics that 
comes with education, and the civic norms inculcated via education.(On 
the effects of education or church attendance or family income, see Verba, 
Schlozman, and Brady, forthcoming). They are also likely to be more liberal 
on matters of abortion. Church attenders are also more likely to be polit- 
ically active, largely because of the civic skills acquired in church. They 
are more likely to be conservative on abortion. The result is that church 
attendance and education have quite different effects on the distortion of 
abortion attitudes through the participation process. 

This is illustrated on Figures A and B. The format of the figures re- 
quires some explication. These are three dimensional figures showing how 
the distortion of attitudes on abortion varies with changes in the mean of 
the explanatory variable and changes in the standard deviation of the ex- 
planatory variable. For example, the scale marked “Standardized Mean of 
Religious Attendance” on Figure A represents different mean levels of reli- 


gious attendance that a society might have. The zero point represents the 


status quo in America. Values to the right (increasingly negative values) 


represent reductions in average religious attendance in terms of standard 
deviation units. Thus, -.5 indicates a reduction in the average religious 
attendance in America by one-half of the current standard deviation of re- 
ligious attendance in America. The scale marked “Standardized Std Dev of 
Religious Attendance” on Figure A represents different standard deviations 


of religious attendance with the value of one indicating the status quo stan- 
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dard deviation, the value of 1.5 a value one and one-half times the status 
quo and so forth. The value of zero, of course, represents complete equality 
with no variation in religious attendance. The “status-quo” point is marked 
on the center of each figure. 

Distortion, Dy, is measured on the vertical axis. The middle response 
on the attitudes is scored at zero so positive numbers on the distortion scale 
represent distortion in a conservative direction (because both attitude items 
are scored so that more positive values indicate more conservative opinions), 
negative numbers represent distortion in a liberal direction. 

At the status quo point, the message M sent by participation has a 
distortion Dy of -.15 as marked on the vertical axis: that is, the message 
sent via the mode of participation we are considering (time based political 
acts) is distorted in a liberal direction by .15 units of the abortion scale. 

As one can see from Figure A, changes in the standard deviation of 
church attendance have a bigger impact on the distortion of abortion at- 
titudes via participation than changes in the mean amount of church at- 
tendance. An increase in the mean level of church attendance would push 
abortion attitudes in a conservative direction for the activists. It would do 
so as well for the population as whole, thus not having much of an affect on 
distortion. An increase in the standard deviation of church attendance, on 
the other hand, increases the impact of that variable on both participation 


and abortion attitudes, driving M (the message sent by participation) in a 


conservative direction (seen in the upward slope to the right of the plane). 


If we move to the lower left, where the standard deviation in church 
attendance is zero, we can see what would happen to the distortion of abor- 


tion attitudes if there were no effect of religious attendance. The distortion 
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would be greater in a liberal direction by about .05 on the abortion scale. 
In other words, church attendance, as it affects activity and abortion atti- 
tudes, moves the message sent by participation .05 points in a conservative 
direction. This is shown by the .05 movement in a liberal direction when 
we remove the effect of church attendance. Since the actual distortion is in 
a liberal direction, church attendance reduces that distortion. Note how an 
increase in the standard deviation of church attendance (thereby increasing 
its effect) generally reduces the liberal distortion. However, as one moves to 
higher levels of standard deviation of church attendance, the standard devi- 
ation ”plane” crosses the zero point and begins to introduce a distortion in 
a conservative direction. 

Figure B shows the contrasting impact of education. As the standard 
deviation of education goes up, the liberal distortion of abortion attitudes 


goes up as well. If the standard deviation of education were zero, edu- 


cation would have no effect on this process) and the liberal distortion of 


abortion attitudes would fall from -.15 to -.03. T* 4s, we see church 
attendance and education pushing the distortion of abortion attitudes in 
opposite directions: the former in a conservative direction, the latter in a 
liberal one. Since the overall effect of all the explanat ry varicbles is to 
distort the message in a liberal direction, the workiags of education increase 
distortion while the workings of church attendance red:ce distortion. This 
example shows the secularizing force of education juxtaposed against the 
religious force of church attendance. As such it illustrates the conflicting 
distortion of political messages as affected by two of «he major influences on 
the political attitudes and political activity of the public. 


Attitudes on Abortion and Governmeat Provision of Jobs as 
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Distorted through the Giving of Political Money Under the In- 
fluence of Family Income—Here we vary the attitude communicated. 
Figures C and D contain these examples, with Figure C referring to at- 
titudes on the economic issue of government provision of jobs and Figure 
D referring to the abortion issue. The mode of activity is giving political 
money. Since the major variable influencing how much money an individual 
gives is family income, we use that as the explanatory variable. The signifi- 
cance of this example is that it illustrates how economic forces—the role of 
family income in determining how much money people give to politics and 
for what purposes—play a different role in relation to different issues. In 
particular, the illustration shows how the effect of income on money-based 
participation is to push the distortion of messages strongly in a conservative 
direction when it comes to economic matters, but to have a weaker, and 
somewhat liberalizing effect on a moral issue such as abortion. 

If we look at the effects of this set of variables on job- provision attitudes, 
we find that the actual message sent by activists is distorted in a conservative 
direction. If the standard deviation of family income were zero, then there 
would be very little distortion as mean income changed. What is striking is 


the strong effect that an increase in the standard deviation of family income 


would have on the distortion in a conservative direction of the message 


sent. As simulated income inequality rises, the conservative distortion of the 
message goes up sharply. Furthermore, because of the strong relationship 
between family income and the giving of political money, an increase in 
the mean of family income further increases distortion when the standard 
deviation is high—that is, if there is a lot of income inequality as well as a 


lot of money in the hands of the affluent, the distortion of messages carried 


| 
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via political money becomes especially high. 

Figure D shows an opposite effect—though one not as strong. If incomes 
were equal—the standard deviation of family income was zero—the liberal 
distortion of abortion attitudes as carried by political money would disap- 
pear. As the standard deviation of income goes up, the distortion in a liberal 
direction goes up somewhat—but largely where the mean of income is also 
high. Affluence, this suggests, coupled with a heightened impact of family 
income on the message carrying process, creates a more liberal abortion. 
This is the opposite of what happens with economic messages, the latter 
taking place with greater strength. 

Attitudes on Government Provision of Jobs as Distorted Through 


Time Based Activities and Money Based Activities as Influenced 


by Family Income—Here we consider one attitude (government guaran- 


teed jobs) and two forms of political participation—giving time and giving 
money to politics—as they are affected by changes in family income. Pollit- 
ical money, because of the forces that shape the giving of money, commu- 
nicates a much more distorted message on matters of economic policy than 
does political time. 

Figure E shows the distortion created by acts involving giving time. As 
one can see, the effect of family income is to increase the distortion in a 
conservative direction, but by a very small amount. And the effect is largely 
due to changes in the standard deviation, not the mean of family income. 
The contrast with Figure F, where we switch the mode of activity from giving 
time to giving money, is sharp. As the effect of family income goes up, the 
conservative distortion of the message sent via political money rises sharply. 


And when the standard deviation of family income is high and the mean 
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income is high, the distortion is particularly severe. The effect of family 
income on the conservative distortion of attitudes on government provision 
of jobs can be seen if we look at the situation where the standard deviation 
of family income is zero. The actual distortion, reflecting the impact of 
family income, is .75 in a conservative direction. In contrast, the effect of 
income in distortion communicated through political time is virtually zero. 

This example illustrates the differeence in the nature off messages carried 
by political time and political money. Family income — especially inequality 
in family income — has a stroing effect on the distortion of messages carried 
by political money. Political time is a more faithful communicator, less 


influenced by income. 


Conclusions 


These illustrations need elaboration both in terms of the general process 
of message distortion and the specific issues reflected in these examples. 
They should suffice to show how our model works when applied to political 
attitudes. As indicted at the beginning of this paper, the distortion effects 


can apply to other citizen characteristics than attitudes. Indeed, some of 


the most important effects may be felt in the distortion of the message of 


participation as it applies to the activity of people with particular needs or 


of racial minorities. We shall deal with these issues in future work. 
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ABSTRACT 
A NEW PARADOX OF VOTE AGGREGATION 


Assume that voters must choose between a Democratic (D) and a 
Republican (R) candidate for president, senator, and representative. If the 
winning candidates for each office are, say, R for president, D for senator, 
and D for representative—or RDD—the paradox of vote aggregation is that 
the combination RDD may receive fewer votes than any of the other eight 
combinations (if there are three offices, there are 23 possible combinations). 
Several examples of this paradox and its variants are illustrated. Necessary 
and sufficient conditions for its occurrence, which depends on the 
“incoherence” of support for the winning combination, are given. 

The paradox is shown, via an isomorphism, to be a generalization of 
the well-known paradox of voting. One real-life example of the vote- 
aggregation paradox—in voting on propositions in California, in which not a 
single voter voted on the winning side of all the propositions—is given. 
Several empirical examples of variants of the paradox that manifested 


themselves in federal elections, and legislative votes in the House of 


Representatives, are analyzed. Possible normative implications of the 


paradox, such as allowing voters to vote directly for combinations using 


approval voting, are discussed. 


A NEW PARADOX OF VOTE AGGREGATON! 


1. Introduction 


Aggregation paradoxes abound in the literature of statistics and social 
choice. Roughly speaking, they describe situations in which the sum of the 
parts is, in some sense, not equal to the whole. They include the paradox of 
voting and Arrow’s impossibility theorem (Arrow, 1951), Anscombe’s 
paradox (Anscombe, 1976, Wagner, 1983, 1984), Ostrogorski’s paradox 
(Daudt and Rae, 1976, Deb and Kelsey, 1987), and Simpson’s paradox 
(Simpson, 1951, Gardner, 1976, Wagner, 1982). 


The new paradox we analyze here is illustrated in presidential 
elections, when about two-thirds of voters (those in states with a senatorial 
contest) choose candidates for president, senator, and representative. In 
1988, for example, voters elected a Republican (R) president, but Democrats 
(D) prevailed in Congress, winning majorities in both the Senate and House. 
Thus, the outcome was divided government, whereby the president is of one 
party and one or both houses of Congress is controlled by the other party.” 


We show that it is theoretically possible that not a single voter voted 


for the combination RDD for president, senator, and representative, 
respectively, in 1988. We call such an outcome a “paradox of divided 
government”—or, more generally, a “paradox of vote aggregation” —and 
give several examples of it and variants in section 2.3 In section 3 we offer a 
theoretical analysis of the paradox, giving necessary and sufficient 


conditions for a combination to win and for the existence of the paradox; we 


1We thank Aaron Epstein, Jean-Pierre Benoit, Morris P. Fiorina, Richard F. Potthoff, 
and Alan D. Taylor for valuable discussion and communications, and Gary King and 
Kenneth F. McCue for providing the Los Angeles county ballot data analyzed later as 
well as helpful comments. The research assistance of Sophia Anninos and, especially, 
Katri K. Saari is gratefully acknowledged. 


2Sometimes “divided government” is used to mean that only the House of 
Representatives is controlled by a different party from that of the president, but the exact 
definition is not important. For a recent discussion of the merits and demerits of divided 
government, see “Symposium: Divided Government and the Politics of Constitutional 
Reform” (1991). 


3Some readers will not view this result as paradoxical because, once illustrated and 
explained, the apparent contradiction disappears. Nonetheless, the idea that a winning 
combination can receive zero votes seems surprising to most people on first hearing, 
which is the informal sense in which “paradoxical” is used here and elsewhere in political 
science (Brams, 1976; Maoz, 1990). 


also show how the occurrence of the paradox depends on the “incoherence” 
of support for the winning combination. 


In section 4, we give a real-life example of the paradox, based on the 
choices made by 1.8 million Los Angeles county voters choosing among the 
28 propositions on the 1990 California ballot. In addition, we discuss other 
empirical examples that are not full-blown paradoxes but, nonetheless, 
indicate a discrepancy between the most popular parts of a combination and 
the less popular whole. Thus, the 1976 presidential election was 
nonparadoxical (the winning combination, DDD, was the most popular one), 
but the 1980 election was decidedly more paradoxical (the winning 
combination, RRD, came in only fourth out of eight). We also consider 
legislative examples from voting in the House of Representatives and 
explicate the connection between the paradox of voting and the vote- 
aggregation paradox, which is more general. 


In section 5 we consider certain normative and social-choice 
consequences of the paradox. For example, should voters be presented with 
the opportunity to choose combinations on ballots? If so, should they be 
allowed to vote for more than one combination, using approval voting, or to 
rank the combinations? Answers to these questions, and their implications 
for making coherent social choices, are explored in the context of democratic 


political theory. 


2. Divided Government: An Illustration of the Paradox 


In the early 1990s, the literature on divided government burgeoned. It 
seems to have been stimulated in part by the fact there was divided 
government in 20 of the 24 years between 1968 and 1992, and in part by 
varying opinions about the performance of federal and state governments 
over this period. 


We shall touch on different views of the efficacy, or lack thereof, of 
divided government. Then we will show that, in the extreme case, a 
government, whether divided or not, may be the choice of absolutely no 
voters. 


How can this happen? In virtually all elections in the United States, 
votes are aggregated by office.4 At the federal level, for example, votes for 
president, senator, and representative are separately tallied. Thus, a voter 


4Divided government is not purely an American phenomenon, but it often takes different 
forms abroad (Laver and Shepsle, 1991; Pierce, 1991). 
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might vote for the Republican candidate for president, the Democratic 
candidate for Senate, and the Republican candidate for House—that is, the 
combination RDR. While the election returns tell us who won the race for 
each office, they do not tell us how many citizens voted for RDR. 


Aggregating votes by the eight possible combinations (if voters can 
vote D or R for each of the three offices, they have 23 = 8 possible choices, 
as will be illustrated later) wouid also seem a reasonable way to determine 
the election outcome. Indeed, insofar as the federal government is 
conceived of as a single entity, arguments can be made that the most popular 
combination should win. 


But most voters, it seems, do not think in terms of electing a 
combination, at least not at a conscious level (Fiorina, 1992, pp. 65). Yet in 
voting for their favorite candidates for each office, they may worry about the 
possible consequences of divided (or unified) government and possibly act 
on this concern in choosing a favorite. 


In so doing, voters seem to apply different criteria in selecting 
presidents and legislators. For example, voters tend to favor Democrats for 
the benefits, protections, and services they provide at the district and state 
level, but Republicans for the discipline and responsibility, especially on 
economic matters, that they exercise at the national level (Zuppan, 1991; 
Jacobson, 1992, pp. 71-75). Thereby they hedge their bets and opt for 
“balance” in the government, which, in the view of some (e.g., Conlan, 
1991; Mayhew, 1991; Fiorina, 1992), seems not to have suffered unduly 
because it has been divided. 


To most voters, there is nothing incoherent in voting for a combination 
like RDR. Moreover, if this combination receives more votes than any of 
the other combinations, there is nothing paradoxical about the fact that the 
voters, collectively, chose divided government. 


The paradox of divided government, or the vote-aggregation paradox, 
is that this combination, or any other combination, can win when it receives 
the fewest votes of any of the eight combinations, given that votes are 
aggregated by office. (Alternatively, if the winning combination shares this 
distinction for fewest votes with any other combination, we will call it tied 
for lowest.) We next illustrate the paradox, as well as stronger and weaker 
versions of it, with several hypothetical examples. 


Define a combination to be an ordered triple (like RDR) in which the 
first element is the party of the president, the second element is the party of 
the senator, and the third element is the party of the representative. Ina 


presidential election year in which there is also an election for a senator in a 
state, a voter effectively chooses one of the eight possible combinations 
(Fiorina, 1992, p. 120).5 We next illustrate what we call the basic paradox 
without ties for lowest: 


Example 1 (basic paradox without ties for lowest: 3 offices). 
Suppose there are 13 voters who cast the following numbers of votes for the 
eight different combinations: 


DDD: 3 DDR:1 DRD:1 RDD:0 DRR:1 RDR:3 RRD:3 RRR: 1. 


We indicate the total numbers of voters voting for a Democrat or Republican 
for office J by D(J) and R(J), where J may be P (president), S (senator), or H 
(representative, or house member). The election results for each office are 


R(P) > D(P), D(S) > R(S), D(H) > R (H), 
all by 7 votes to 6. 


We have deliberately constructed this example so that the winning 
combination when votes are aggregated by office, RDD, is the divided- 
government situation that occurred throughout most of the 1968-92 period. 
Observe, however, that no voters support this combination, which is the only 
one that receives 0 votes.*® 


This example is minimal, like those that follow, in the sense that no 
example with fewer voters can meet the stated conditions of the paradox. 
The construction depends on assigning the fewest votes (i.e., 0) to the 
paradoxical combination RDD, the next-fewest (1.e., 1) to combinations that 
agree in one office, and then finding the smallest number for the 


Fiorina argues that these choices are more numerous than voters have in many 
multiparty systems; furthermore, unlike in multiparty systems, voters can “vote directly 
for the coalition they most prefer” (Fiorina, 1992, p. 120). However, the advantages of a 
two-party, separation-of-powers system are cast in doubt, we believe, when the least 
popular combination wins. Moreover, voting “directly” for coalitions would seem 
facilitated by being able to vote for the combinations themselves, not just their 
components, which is a possibility we consider later. 


6By relabeling, the paradox could be that DDD wins and gets 0 votes, making it 
somewhat misleading to call the paradox one of divided government. Generically, it is an 
aggregation paradox, as we suggested earlier, but we will use “divided government” as 
the appellation here because later data suggest that its most likely empirical manifestation 
is the following: an undivided combination (e.g., DDD) is the most popular—more 
voters vote for this combination than any other—but a divided one (e.g., RDD) wins 
when votes are aggregated by office. 


combinations that agree in two offices (i.e., 3) so as to create the paradox— 
that is, so that RDD (barely) wins when votes are aggregated for each 
office.’ 


The paradox vividly illustrates the difference that may arise from 
aggregating votes by individual office, which we call office aggregation, and 
aggregating votes by combination, which we call combination aggregation. 
It also illustrates how office aggregation may leave no voter completely 
satisfied with the outcome: RDD is not supported by any of the 13 voters.® 


By comparison, DDD, RDR, and RRD are tied for first place under 
combination aggregation. We stress, however, that this is not to say that 
most voters would prefer one of these combinations to the office-aggregation 
winner, RDD—only that RDD is not the first choice of any voters if they are 
sincere in their voting. 


The paradox, which describes a conflict between two different 
aggregation procedures, does not depend on either sincere or strategic 
voting. Thus, voters may be perfectly sincere in voting for preferred 
candidates for every office, or they may be strategic (in some sense); the 
paradox says only that their majority choices by office aggregation receive 
the fewest votes when votes are aggregated by combination. 


Example | is not the minimal example of the basic paradox if we allow 
ties for fewest votes. Example 2 shows that the paradox can occur with only 
3 voters: 


| Example 2 (basic paradox with ties for lowest: 3 offices). Suppose 
there are 3 voters who cast the following numbers of votes for the three 
combinations 


DDR: 1 DRD: 1 RDD: 1. 


DDD is the winning combination, according to office aggregation, by 2 
votes to 1; yet it receives 0 votes as a combination. But so do the other four 


7For different examples as well as conditions on the numbers of offices required for 
different variants of the paradox to occur, see Epstein (1992). 


8The paradox occurs if the winning combination receives the fewest votes but not 
necessarily zero, as in the example. Therefore, not all paradoxes will leave no voter 
unsatisfied. Indeed, some people may regard any situation in which the winning 
combination by office aggregation does not receive the most votes by combination 
aggregation as paradoxical—and hence worthy of explanation—but this is not the 
meaning of “paradox” that we use here. 
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combinations (DRR, RDR, RRD, and RRR), so in this case we can say only 
that the winning combination ties for lowest, not—as in Example 1—that it 
is the only combination with the fewest (i.e., 0) votes. 


A more pathological form of the paradox can occur if there are four 
offices. For example, assume that a governor is being chosen in the same 
election in which the three federal offices are being filled, so voters have a 
choice from amongst sixteen (24) voting combinations. Then we may get 
what we call a complete-reversal paradox: 


Example 3 (complete-reversal paradox without ties for lowest: 4 
offices). Suppose there are 31 voters who cast the following numbers of 
votes for the sixteen different combinations: 


DDDD:0 DDDR:4 DDRD:4 DRDD:4 RDDD: 4 
DDRR: 1 DRDR:1 DRRD:1 RDDR:1 RDRD:1 RRDD: 1 
DRRR: 1 RDRR:1 RRDR:1 RRRD:1 RRRR: 5. 


Then it is easy to show that D beats R for each of the four offices by 16 
votes to 15, but DDDD is the only combination to receive 0 votes. The new 
wrinkle here is that RRRR, the “opposite” of the office-aggregation winner, 
DDDD, has the most votes (i.e., 5) and therefore wins under combination 
aggregation. 


The complete-reversal paradox also occurs in the following simpler 
example, wherein several combinations tie for lowest: 


Example 4 (complete-reversal paradox with ties for lowest: 4 
offices). Suppose there are 11 voters who cast the following numbers of 
votes for five combinations: 


DDDR:2 DDRD:2 DRDD:2 RDDD:2 RRRR:3. 


There is a complete-reversal paradox, because DDDD ties the other eleven 
combinations for the fewest votes (0) but, nevertheless, wins according to 
office aggregation by 6 votes to 5 against its opposite, RRRR, the 
combination winner with 3 votes. 


It is not difficult to show that the basic paradox cannot occur if there 
are only two offices, but a milder version of this paradox can arise—namely, 
that the winner by office aggregation may come in only third (out of four) by 
combination aggregation. We call this the two-office paradox: 


Example 5 (two-office paradox without ties for lowest). Suppose 
there are 5 voters who cast the following numbers of votes for the four 
combinations 


DD: 1 DR: 2 RD: 2 RR: 0. 


While DD (1 vote) wins under office voting by 3 votes to 2 for each of the 
two offices, it is behind both DR and RD (2 votes each) under combination 
voting; it is ahead only of RR (0 votes), putting it in next-to-last place. 


This relatively low rank for the office-aggregation winner in the two- 
office case may still describe a possibly serious discrepancy between the two 
aggregation procedures. Indeed, there is no theoretical limit on how far 
behind the office-aggregation winner can be from the first-place and second- 
place combination winners (and still be above the fourth-place combination 
winner). The fact that the two-office paradox can arise in far more elections 
(at the federal level, for example, in two-thirds of nonpresidential elections) 
makes its possible occurrence worth investigating empirically, as we shall do 
later. 


If there are only two offices, but we permit voters a third option of 
abstaining (A), then the basic paradox can occur with only two offices: 


Example 6 (basic paradox with abstention and with ties for lowest: 
2 offices). Suppose there are 15 voters who cast the following numbers of 
votes for the nine (32) different combinations: 


DD:0 DR:3 RD:3 DA:3 AD:3 RA:1 AR:1 RR:1 AA:0. 


There is a paradox, because DD wins under office voting by 6 votes to 5 but, 
as a combination, it ties for the fewest votes (i.e., 0) with AA. The notion 
that AA receives 0 votes—or any other number—is somewhat misleading, 
however, because it is often impossible to ascertain the numbers who 
“chose” AA if these voters did not go to the polls (later we shall count as 
abstainers only voters who actually cast ballots, but not on the offices being 
considered). Also, it is worth noting in this example that DD wins in large 
part because 6 voters (the DA and AD voters) choose A for one office, 
which is not necessarily to be interpreted as a vote against DD. 


Example 7 (complete-reversal paradox with abstention and 
without ties for lowest: 3 offices). Suppose there are 52 voters who cast 
the following numbers of votes for the twenty-seven (33) combinations: 


DDD:0 DDR:4 DRD:4 RDD:4 DDA:4 DAD:4 ADD:4 
DRR: 1 RDR:1 RRD:1 DAA:1 ADA:1 #£AAD:! 


i 


RAA:1 RAR:1 RRA:1 RAA:1 ARA:1 AAR:1 AAA:5 
ARR: 1 ARA:1 AAR:1 ARR:1 RAR:1 RRA: RRR: 5. 


There is a complete-reversal paradox, because DDD wins under office 
voting by 18 votes to 17 but, as a combination, it has the fewest (i.e., 0) 
votes. On the other hand, the two opposites, AAA and RRR, have the most 
votes (i.e., 5).9 


The foregoing examples illustrate a range of seeming discrepancies 
between aggregating votes by office and aggregating them by combination. 
We next analyze the general conditions that give rise to these discrepancies, 
focusing on the basic paradox in the two-option, three-office case and the 
“coherence” of voter support. 


3. The Coherence of Support for Winning Combinations 


Having demonstrated the existence of a vote-aggregation paradox and 
some variants of it, we turn in this section to the analysis of conditions that 
give rise to it. In particular, we distinguish between voting directly for a 
combination and voting indirectly for it by supporting some of its parts. 


This distinction is illustrated by Example 2. The three voters who vote 
for DDR, DRD, and RDD give D a 2-to-1 margin of victory for each office, 


resulting in the choice of DDD by office aggregation. But this indirect 

support by the three voters for DDD is indistinguishable from the direct 
support that one hypothetical voter, voting for DDD, would give to this 
combination. 


In effect, this one voter would contribute three times as much support 
to DDD as do the three voters who “tilt” toward DDD by agreeing with it on 
two of the three offices. Not only is the support of this one voter more 
potent, but we also consider it more “coherent” because there is no question 
that if DDD prevails, the DDD voter supported it. 


9“Opposite” is ambiguous, of course, when there are more than two options. In the case 
of the three options postulated in Example 7, for instance, the opposite of DDD might be 
not only AAA and RRR but also the 12 other combinations that do not include any Ds. It 
turns out that not even a basic paradox can be constructed when each of the 14 non-D 
combinations must have more votes than each of the 13 D combinations (with, say, 0 
votes each)—and one of the latter combinations must also be the office-aggregation 
winner. Necessary and sufficient conditions for the paradox in the three-office case, but 
without abstention, are given in section 3. 


To make these ideas more precise, we define a quantitative measure Q 
of the support for combination XYZ. It possesses two properties: 


1. It is the sum of the coherent (C) and incoherent (I) contributions of 
voters: 


Q(X YZ) = C(XYZ) + (XYZ). (1) 
where the C and I components will be defined shortly. 


2. The winning combination according to office aggregation is that 
which maximizes Q (to be proved in Theorem 1). 


To construct the C and I terms, let n(X YZ) denote the number of votes 
cast for combination XYZ. We define four differences between “opposites”: 


no = n(DDD) - n(RRR) 
n,; = n(DDR) - n(RRD) 
n2 = n(DRD) - n(RDR) 
n3 = n(RDD) - n(DRR). 


These differences are set up to favor DDD, with the positive term in each 
difference agreeing with DDD in more than half the offices and the negative 


term agreeing with DDD in less than half the offices. 


Given these differences, we define 
C(DDD)=3ng and +m+n,, 


based on the intuition in the example just discussed that a direct vote has 
three times the effect of indirect votes that tilt in favor of DDD.!° 
Substituting into (1), 


Q(DDD) = 3no + nj + n2 + 3. 
Q values for combinations other than DDD are similarly defined, but 
they require the insertion of some minus signs to compensate for the 


arbitrary choices of signs in the definitions of no, . . .,n3. For example, 


Q(RRD) = -3n; - no + n2 + 03, 


10As a measure of the tilt toward DDD, I(DDD) is analogous to the “spin,” or cyclic 
component, of the total vote (Zwicker, 1991). 
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because it is negative values of n; and no that agree with RRD in more than 
half the offices. 


Theorem 1. The winning combination according to office aggregation 
maximizes Q. 


Proof. Assume A and B are the two candidates that run for the first 
office (e.g., president). Define the following difference (d) for this office: 


d,(A > B) = no. of voters voting for A - no. of voters voting for B. 


Note that d;(A > B) = - d,(B >A). Similarly, define dz and d3 to be the 
differences for the second and third offices. 


Given any combination, such as RRD, define the following sum (S): 
S(RRD) = di(R > D) + d2(R > D) + d3(D > R). 


Note that the R or D for each office in RRD matches the R or D that is 
assumed greater in each dj term on the right-hand side of the equation. It is 


apparent that RRD will win the election if and only if each of the dj’s is 
positive (we ignore here the possibility of ties and how they might be broken 
to determine a winner). 


Assume RRD is the winning combination according to office 
aggregation. The S for any nonwinning combination sums the same three 
numbers as for RDD, but with one or more sign changes. Necessarily, at 
least one of the numbers for the nonwinning combinations is negative. Not 
only is the winning combination the only one for which each of the three d;’s 
is positive, but this combination is also the one that maximizes S. 


To complete the proof, it remains only to show that SX YZ) = Q(X YZ) 
for any combination XYZ. We do this for DDD and leave the other 
combinations for the reader to check: 


> R) =no+ nj + - 3; 
> R) = no +n) - 12+ 
d3(D > R) = no- + 
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In the case of dj, for example, because no, nj, and n2 favor D over R for the 
first office, but n3 favors R over D, only the latter term must be negated in 
d;(D > R). When we sum the three dj’s given above, we get 


S(DDD) = 3no + ny + n2 + n3 = Q(DDD), 


as desired. Q.E.D. 


Theorem 1 shows that the winning combination according to office 
aggregation is the one with the largest Q value. The fact that this value has 
both a C and an I component enables us to judge the extent to which a 
victorious combination owes its triumph to coherent, or direct, support rather 
than to incoherent, or indirect (“tilt”), support. 


The paradox of divided government, as given in all the examples in 
section 3 except Example 5 (the two-office paradox), describes the extreme 
case wherein all the support for each winning combination is incoherent—no 
voter votes for this combination. To be sure, the paradox may occur when 
the winning combination receives some, but fewer, votes than any other 
combination. 


It is worth noting that the Q value bears some resemblance to the 
Borda count. Imagine that a person voting for the combination XYZ 
actually awards some points to each of the eight combinations, with the rule 
being that +1 point is awarded for each office on which XYZ agrees with the 
combination in question, and -1 point for each office on which XYZ 
disagrees. For example, a vote for DDD awards +1+1+1 = 3 points to DDD 
itself, whereas it awards -1+1+1 = 1 to RDD. 


There are four possible levels of agreement and disagreement. 
Specifically, a vote for DDD awards 


+3 points to DDD; 

+1 point to DDR, DRD, RDD; 
-1 point to DRR, RDR, RRD; 
-3 points to RRR. 


It is easy to show that if we add the total number of points awarded by 
all voters to a particular combination (e.g., DDD), the resulting sum equals 
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Q(DDD).!! Hence, the winning combination according to office 
aggregation—that is, the combination that maximizes Q—is the one with the 
highest Borda score (as we have interpreted it here). 


This correspondence shows how our present system of electing 
candidates office by office presumes an underlying cardinal evaluation of 
combinations of candidates. Thus, a ballot cast for DDD gives, effectively, a 
ranking of the eight combinations—but only an incomplete ranking, 
truncated into four levels of agreement and disagreement separated by equal 
intervals of 2 points, as we just showed. Not oniy does a DDD ballot 
contribute more to, say, DDR than DRR, but it does so by the same amount 
that other ballots that agree in two versus one office do to other 
combinations. 


Of course, if the standard version of the Borda count were applied 
directly to the combinations, a voter could give a complete ranking of all 
eight combinations. Later we shall discuss the possible merits of voters’ 
voting on the combinations themselves, using the Borda count or approval 
voting, rather than just their components. 


Next we consider under what conditions Q(DDD) is maximal and 
therefore the combination DDD is winning. Then we discuss the more 
stringent conditions that render this winning combination paradoxical. 


Theorem 2. A necessary and sufficient condition for DDD to be 
winning ts that 


Q(DDD) > 2no + 2{max{nj, nz, n3}]. 


Proof. What we need to show is that DDD maximizes the Q value, 
and is therefore the winning combination, if and only if the above inequality 
is satisfied. To do this, note that DDD is winning precisely when each term 
of 


11The Borda summation is “horizontal”: each voter’s combination is compared with 
DDD and a single running tally kept for DDD, based on the point assignments given in 
the text. By contrast, the Q summation is “vertical”: separate tallies are kept for the net 
contribution of complete-versus-no matches, which are multiplied by a factor of 3 to 
reflect the three offices (3no); and of incomplete matches, in which the net contribution is 
(nj +2 +n3). The sum of these separate tallies, Q(DDD), equals not only the Borda 
summation but also, as we showed earlier, S(DDD), which is another kind of vertical 
summation (of net matches, office by office, given by the dj’s). 
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d,(D > R) + d2(D > R) + d3(D > R) 
is positive, or 

No + Nj + N2 > N3; 

No + Ny + n3 > Nz; and (2) 

No 

We begin by showing that the three inequalities given by (2) are all 
necessary. Assume that n3 2 n2 2 n;, which we shall refer to as case 1. Then 
the second and third inequalities are true if the first is true: interchanging n3 
and nz in the second inequality, and n3 and nj, in the third, is implied by the 
first. But the first inequality must be true for all three to be satisfied, making 
all three inequalities true if and only if the first is true. 

Now the first inequality is equivalent to 

No + Ny + N2 + Nz > 
which is equivalent to 

3no + Ny + N2 + N3 > 2Nng + 2n3. 

This is the same as 

Q(DDD) > 2no + 2n3, 


which implies 


Q(DDD) > + 2[max{n}, n2, n3}]. (3) 


Inequality (3) is the condition of Theorem 2. Because it is symmetric in nj, 
N2, and n3, it is similarly implied by any of the other five other possible 
orderings of nj, n2, and n3, analogous to case 1, which we shall refer to as 
cases 2 - 6. 


To show sufficiency, note that if inequality (3) holds, we can start with 
each of the six cases and reverse all the steps, possibly substituting 2n, or 
2nz for 2n3 on the right-hand side of some of the foregoing inequalities. 
Thereby we can establish that the three inequalities of (2) all hold, ensuring 
that DDD is the winning combination. Q.E.D. 
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To obtain further insight into the conditions of the paradox, observe 
that the condition of Theorem 2 is equivalent to 


No + ny + + n3 > 2[max{nq, n3}]. (4) 


Inequality (4) says that the total margin by which voters favor combinations 
with more Ds than Rs over their opposites must be greater than twice the 
maximum of these margins. 


If DDD is the winning combination but, paradoxically, receives the 
fewest votes—or ties for the fewest—then ng < 0 in inequality (4), which 
makes this inequality more difficult to satisfy than were no > 0 and there 
were no paradox. In fact, the existence of a paradox requires that nj, n2, and 
n3 all be more or less equal in order to satisfy (4), especially if no is quite 
large and negative. 


Let us momentarily drop the no term from (4) (e.g., assume no = 0 
because DDD and RRR receive equal numbers of votes). Then inequality 
(4) becomes 


ny + N2 + > 2[max{nj, nz, n3}]. (5) 


Roughly speaking, inequality (5) is satisfied when nj, n2, and n3 are all 
positive (i.e., all the tilt terms favor DDD over RRR) and, in addition, nj, nz, 
and n3 are close to each other in size (i.e., the tilt is evenly spread). 


When we go back to inequality (4), how does the presence of no affect 
this observation? The more direct support that DDD receives over its 
opposite, RRR (1.e., the larger no is), then the less even the tilt must be in 
order for DDD to prevail. 


On the other hand, if DDD receives no votes—making a win 
paradoxical—the tilt must be spread fairly evenly for DDD to win. At the 
same time, the larger the vote for RRR (i.e., the more negative no is), the 
more evenly spread as well as larger the tilt must be to produce the paradox. 


These considerations suggest two conditions sufficient to guarantee 
that the paradox not occur for DDD. First, if the absolute (negative) value of 
No is either equal to or greater than the largest of nj, n2, or n3, then inequality 
(4) cannot be satisfied and, hence, there can be no paradox. Second, the 
paradox is also precluded if even one of the combinations—DDR, DRD, or 
RDD (..e., those that tilt towards DDD)—treceives no votes. 
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To sum up, there must be more-or-less-equal positive differences 
between the mixed combinations that favor D (DDR, DRD, and RDD) and 
their opposites (RRD, RDR, and DRR) for the paradox to occur. These 
positive differences overwhelm the greater direct support that RRR enjoys 
over DDD, enabling DDD to win even though it receives fewer votes than 
any other combination. Indeed, if we include A as an option, it is possible 
for RRR or AAA to have the most votes—as we illustrated in Example 7— 
thereby providing an instance of the complete-reversal paradox. 


As we shall next show, a paradox actually occurred because of the 
indirect support that a combination received, but—unlike the divided- 
government case—it was not generated by voting for different parties for 
different offices but, instead, for different propositions. Because of the large 
number of propositions on the ballot, the paradox was primarily driven by 
the extreme unlikelihood that any specific combination would receive any 
votes. 


We shall also examine other empirical cases, one of which has a 
divided-government interpretation and others that raise questions about the 
coherence of legislative choices. Although there was no full-fledged 
paradox in any of these cases, they illustrate situations in which there was a 
discrepancy between office and combination aggregation. This discrepancy, 
as we shall show in the legislative case, has an interesting tie-in to the 
paradox of voting. Possible ways of ameliorating such discrepancies will be 
considered in section 5. 


4. Empirical Cases and the Paradox of Voting 
Case 1: Voting on Propositions 


On November 7, 1990, California voters were confronted with an 
enormous array of choices on the general election ballot: 21 state, county, 
and municipal races, several local initiatives and referendums, and 28 
statewide propositions. We analyze here only voting results on the 28 
propositions, which concerned such issues as alcohol and drugs, child care, 
education, the environment, health care, law enforcement, transportation, 
and limitations on terms of office. 


The data are images from actual ballots cast by approximately 1.8 
million voters in Los Angeles county (Dubin and Gerber, 1992). Voters 
could vote yes (Y), no (N), or abstain (A)—the residual category of voting 
neither Y nor N—with a proposition passing if the number of its Ys 


exceeded the numbers of its Ns, and failing otherwise. In Los Angeles 
county, 11 of the 28 propositions passed, but several of these were defeated 
statewide, and some of the defeated propositions in Los Angeles county 
passed statewide. 


For the purposes of this analysis, we consider only the results for Los 
Angeles county and ask how many voters voted for the winning 
combination, NNNYNNYNYNNNNNNYNYYYNYYNNYNY, on 
propositions 124 - 151. The answer is that nobody did, so there was a vote- 
aggregation paradox. 


Because there are 228 = 268.4 million possible Y-N combinations, 
however, this is no great surprise. With fewer than 2 million voters, more 
than 99% of the combinations must have received 0 votes, even if each of 
the voters voted for a different combination. 


In fact, however, this was not the case. “All abstain” received the most 
votes (1.75%), and “all no” was a close second (1.72%). Ranking fifth 
(0.29%) among the combinations were the recommended votes of the Los 
Angeles Times, and ranking ninth was “all yes” (0.20%).!2 Thus, the effect 
of the Times recommendations, at least for the complete list of propositions, 
was marginal. Nonetheless, it was greater than what Mueller (1969) found 


in the 1964 California general election, in which absolutely nobody in his 
sample of approximately 1,300 voters backed either all, or all except one, of 
the Times recommendations on 19 propositions. 


Because voters really had abstain (A)—in addition to Y and N—as 
voting options, it seems proper to use the 328 = 22.9 trillion combinations, 
which include A as well as Y and N as choices, in asking whether anybody 
voted for the winning combination. While A was “selected” by between 
7.1% and 16.3% of voters on each of the propositions, its choice over Y or N 
could never elect A but could influence whether Y or N won. 


What a voter’s choice of A on any proposition did preclude was that 
voter’s voting for the winning combination, thereby decreasing the 
likelihood that the winning combination received any votes. However, this 
actual decrease due to abstention is relatively small—less than a factor of 
two if more than half the voters voted on all the propositions, as seems 


12The total for all abstain, all no, and all yes is only 3.7%. Thus, the vast majority of 
voters (96.7%) were not “pure” types but discriminated among propositions by choosing 
mixed combinations that included both Ys and Ns. 


likely—at least compared with the theoretical 85,223-fold increase of 
combinations when one goes from two to three possible options on the 28 
propositions. 


Although a paradox occurred, it was not a complete-reversal paradox, 
because the opposite of the winning combination did not garner the most 
votes (it, too, received zero votes). The occurrence of the basic paradox in 
this case, however, is overwhelmingly a consequence of the immense 
number of combinations, which makes far more probable the disjunction we 
showed earlier could occur between combination aggregation and office 
aggregation when the number of offices is small. 


We plan to investigate further whether the paradox occurred when the 
set of propositions is limited to those related to a single issue, like the 
environment. If we find that the winning combination is incoherent not only 
in the mathematical sense used earlier but also in the more substantive sense 
that it is riddled with internal contradictions, then it becomes a policy 
hodgepodge with serious practical consequences. 


Case 2: Federal Elections 


We suggested earlier that the aggregation paradox, while not 
specifically tied to the election of divided governments, may more often 
manifest itself in the form of divided government than unified government. 
This is because divided governments are probably less likely to benefit from 
the direct support of many voters than are unified governments, which often 
attract many straight-ticket voters. 


As a case in point, a Democratic president, Senate, and House were 
elected in 1976, giving DDD. In the absence of reliable combination voting 
data for the three offices (either from actual ballots cast by individual voters 
for the three offices or from voter surveys), we treated the 435 congressional 
districts as if they were voters. We then classified the subset of districts with 
senatorial races according to the eight combinations, depending on which 
party (D or R) won each of the three offices in a district. 


The results were that the DDD combination was the most popular, 
being the choice of 40.8% of the 316 districts with senatorial races, whereas 
the next-most-popular combination, RRR, won in only 20.6% of the districts 
(see Table 1). In short, unified government garnered more than three-fifths 
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of the vote that year, at least as indicated by the congressional district results 
with senatorial races; and the most popular of these combinations, DDD, 
concurred with the office-aggregation winner. 


By comparison, RRD was the winning combination in 1980, but it was 
only the fourth-most-popular voting combination (again, by congressional 
districts with senatorial races, of which there were 315), as shown in Table 
1. Like 1976, the straight-ticket voting combinations won in the most 
districts (29.6% for RRR and 22.2% for DDD). Although RRD was not the 
least popular combination, its fourth-place finish with 14.3% seems at least 
semi-paradoxical. And, of course, there was divided government in 1980.13 


To be sure, the contrast between 1976 and 1980, with unified 
government coinciding with the winning combination in 1976 and divided 
government coinciding with the fourth-place combination in 1980, could be 
happenstance. Unfortunately, combination-voting data for the three federal 
offices seem to have been collected only for 1976 and 1980 (Gottron, 1983), 
so we cannot test for the paradox in other presidential election years. !4 


13We caution that, unlike the hypothetical examples given in section 2, the office- 
aggregation winner—except in the case of the president—is not the party with the 
greatest number of Senate or House votes nationwide. Rather, the “winner” is the party 
that has a majority of seats in each house. In the case of the House of Representatives in 
1980, the Democrats surely won a majority of votes nationwide, but the relatively close 
division of the Senate in 1980 (53 Rs to 47 Ds) makes the nationwide vote winner less 
certain. We have not checked which party actually won the nationwide vote in the 
Senate, because it is the majority-seat winner that counts politically. Another 
complication is that with two-thirds of senators not up for election in any election year, 
voters are able to make only a limited choice of a preferred party in the Senate in any 
year. Finally, as we noted earlier, many voters base their choices less on party than on 
the individual candidates running, which further vitiates the interpretation of their choices 
as ones of either divided or unified government. 


14While Congressional Quarterly’s annual Politics in America and National Journal’s 
annual Almanac of American Politics give presidential-election returns by congressional 
district and state, senatorial returns for each congressional district are not available 
(except in 1976 and 1980). Although senatorial returns are broken down by county in 
Congressional Quarterly’s America Votes series, congressional districts often divide 
counties, requiring that one use precinct-level data to determine senatorial results by 
district. While such data for approximately 200,000 precincts have been collected for the 
1980s by a foundation called Lawyers for Republic, they are not yet in a form that makes 
them ready for computer analysis (King, 1993). 


Table 1 
Combination Returns for 1976 and 1980 Presidential Elections, by 


Congressional Districts, in States with Senatorial Contests 


Combination 1976 1980 
1. DDD 40.8%* 22.2% 
. DDR 5.7 aa 
. DRD 2.6 
. DRR 1.9 0.6 
. RDD 
. RDR 
. RRD 
. RRR 
Total 100.0 (n=316) 100.0 (n=315) 


*Winner by office aggregation 


We have, however, analyzed combination-voting data for the two- 
office elections of president/senator and president/representative for the five 
presidential elections between 1976 and 1992. In such elections, it will be 
recalled from Example 5 in section 2, the winning combination by office 
aggregation can rank as low as third out of four. Treating the 100 states as if 
they were voters in the president/senate comparisons, and the 435 House 
districts as if they were voters in the president/representative comparisons, 
we found that in only two of the ten comparisons—the president/ 
representative comparisons in 1980 and 1988—did the winning combination 
by office aggregation (i.e., RD) come in even as low as second (RR in each 
of these years won according to combination aggregation). !5 


The absence of even a mildly paradoxical third-place finish of the 
combination winner (the two-office paradox) may well be attributable to 
aggregating voters by district and state and treating these large units as if 
they were individual voters. It seems likely that this aggregation wipes out 
numerous mixed combinations—one of which might win according to office 
aggregation with relatively few votes—that one would pick up from 
individual ballots. The fact that the second-place finishes occur only in the 
president/representative comparisons and not in the president/senate 
comparisons is prima facie evidence that more aggregative units (i.e., states 
rather than congressional districts) have this wipe-out effect, decreasing the 
probability of obtaining a paradox. 


Case 3: Two Legislative Examples and the Paradox of Voting 


We present two examples in this section to illustrate the linkage of the 
vote-aggregation paradox to the paradox of voting. We do so by introducing 
preferences into the analysis, which up until now has been based only on 
numerical comparisons. The preferences we assume over outcomes enable 
us to create an isomorphism that renders the vote-aggregation paradox a 
natural generalization of the paradox of voting. 


Our first example concerns the Wilmot Proviso, which prohibited 
slavery in land acquired from Mexico in the Mexican war. On August 8, 
1846, there were several votes in the House of Representatives for attaching 


15In the president/senator comparison in 1988, there was a tie for first, according to 
combination aggregation, between RD and RR (RD was the office-aggregation winner 
that year). Although the Republican presidential candidate (George Bush) prevailed in 
both combinations, this fact does not ensure that such a candidate, who may win in a 
majority of states, would win a majority of either popular or electoral votes should these 
states be mostly small. 
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this proviso to a $2 million appropriation to facilitate President James K. 
Polk’s negotiation of a territorial settlement with Mexico. The three possible 
outcomes were: 


a. Appropriation without the proviso; 
b. Appropriation with the proviso; 
c. No action. 


Riker (1982, pp. 223-227) reconstructs the preferences of eight different 
groups of House members for these outcomes, where xyz indicates a group 
prefers x to y, y to z, and x to z (the groups are assumed to have transitive 
preferences). The preferences of these groups, which comprise a total of 172 
House members, are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 about here 


To simplify the subsequent analysis, assume that the 8 border 
Democrats split 4 - 4 for each of their two possible preference scales shown 
in Table 2, and the 3 border Whigs split 1 1/2 - 1 1/2 for their two possible 
preference scales (not actually possible, of course, but the subsequent results 
do not depend on how we split the votes of either group). Then it is easy to 
show that majorities are cyclical: b beats a (as happened) by 93 to 79 votes, 
a beats c by 129 1/2 to 42 1/2 votes, and c beats b by 107 to 65 votes. 
Consequently, there is no Condorcet outcome that defeats each of the other 
outcomes in pairwise contests, which makes the social choice an artifact of 
the order of voting. 


To establish an isomorphism between the paradox of voting and the 
vote-aggregation paradox, assume that the eight votes actually taken on the 
proviso in the House on August 8, 1846, can be reduced to three 
hypothetical pairwise contests between (1) a and b, (2) b and c, and (3) c and 
a. Assume further that, given its preferences, each group can answer yes (Y) 
or no (N) about whether it prefers the first member of each pair to the 
second. (We assume, as before, that the border Democrats and border 
Whigs split 50-50 on their preferences for second and third choices.) 


Answers to these three questions give what we call an answer 
sequence. For example, an answer sequence of YYN indicates that the 
group prefers a to b, b to c, but not c to a, so its preference scale is abc. (In 
the remainder of this section, we assume for simplicity that preferences are 


Table 2 
Preferences of Groups of Members of the House of Representatives in 


Voting on the Wilmot Proviso (1846) 


Group No. of Members Preferences 


Northern Administration Democrats abc 
Northern Free Soil Democrats bac 
Border Democrats abc or acb 
Southern Democrats acb 
Northern prowar Whigs cab 
Northern antiwar Whigs cba 
Border Whigs bac or bca 
Southern and border Whigs acb 
Total 


Source: Riker (1982, p. 227) 
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strict.) Likewise, we can associate five other mixed answer sequences of Ys 
and Ns with the preference scales shown below each: 


Preference: abc cab  bca cba ? ? 
Sequence: YYN YNY NYY YNN NYN NNY YYY NNN 


The question marks indicate intransitive preferences. Thus, for a group 
to answer Y to all three questions indicates a preference cycle abca; to 
answer N to these questions reverses the direction of the cycle, giving cbac. 
Although we assume that groups of like-minded House members have, like 
individuals, transitive preferences, we shall return to this matter later. 


In voting on the Wilmot Proviso, observe that the winner by 
combination aggregation is acb (YNN) with 66 votes, comprising 4 border 
Democrats, 46 Southern Democrats, and 16 Southern and border Whigs: 


Sequence: YYN YNY NYY YNN NYN NNY YYY NNN 
Votes: 11 2 1W2 @ S202 3 0 0 


By contrast, the winner by office aggregation in pairwise contests (1), (2), 
and (3) is NNN. Specifically, N beats Y in contest (1) by 93 to 79 votes, in 
contest (2) by 107 to 65 votes, and in contest (3) by 129 1/2 to 42 1/2 votes. 
Thus, we have a basic vote-aggregation paradox: the winner by office 
aggregation (NNN) ties for the fewest votes (with the other intransitive 
sequence YY Y). 


This coincidence of the paradox of voting and the vote-aggregation 
paradox is no accident. If there is a paradox of voting, the outcome is 
cyclical majorities, which in our isomorphism translates into either YYY or 
NNN. But since no group with transitive preferences has these sequences, 
they must, according to combination aggregation, receive 0 votes. 
Consequently, the winning combination according to office aggregation 
(either YYY or NNN) when there is a paradox of voting must tie for the 
fewest votes (with the other intransitive sequence). Thus we have 


Theorem 3. If the preferences of voters (or like-minded groups) are 
transitive with respect to pairwise contests between outcomes, then a 
paradox of voting implies a vote-aggregation paradox. 


Whether the reverse implication holds turns on whether one of the six 
mixed combinations can win, according to office aggregation, and also 
receive 0 votes when Y YY and NNN do, too. To show that there is no such 


example for three pairwise contests (offices), associate the following 
numbers of voters with the six mixed answer sequences: 


Sequence: YYN YNY NYY YNN NYN NNY 
Number: 0 Vv w X y Z. 


Without loss of generality, we have assumed that YYN receives the fewest 
(i.e., 0) votes, and the other numbers are all nonnegative. Now in order for 
Y to win the first and second offices by office aggregation, we need 


V+tX>WtytzZ; 
W+y>VtX+z. 


Adding these inequalities gives 0 > 2z, which is impossible since z 20. This 
contradiction shows that YYN cannot win by office aggregation and receive 
the fewest votes. 


On the other hand, if there are four pairwise contests (offices) we 
have 


Example 8 (basic paradox with ties for lowest: 4 outcomes and 6 
pairwise contests). Suppose there are 3 voters, whose preferences among 
the outcomes a, b, c, and d are as follows: 


bacd: 1 acbd: 1 abdc: 1. 


Then their votes on the six questions of whether their first alternative is 
preferred to their second for the six possible pairwise contests—a and b, b 
and c, c and d, a and c, a and d, and b and d—will be 


Weeers: i YNYYYY: 1 YYNYYY: 1. 


Now YYYYYY is the winning combination according to office aggregation, 
corresponding to the transitive ordering abcd for which none of the voters 
voted. Thus, we have an example of a vote-aggregation paradox that does 
not arise, given our particular enumeration of pairwise contests, from a 
paradox of voting. 


More generally, this example, together with our earlier argument that a 
transitive combination cannot win according to office aggregation when 
there are only three pairwise contests, yield the following strengthening of 
Theorem 3: 


Theorem 4. Given any enumeration of the pairwise contests among 
three or more outcomes, and assuming that voter preferences are transitive, 
every paradox of voting corresponds to a vote-aggregation paradox. The 
reverse correspondence holds for three outcomes but fails for more than 
three. 


Theorem 4 shows that, given our isomorphism, the vote-aggregation paradox 
is a generalization of the paradox of voting, because whenever the latter 
occurs so does the former, but not vice versa if there are more than three 
outcomes. 


We caution that Theorem 4 should not be construed as an empirical 
law in situations in which voters may, for a variety of reasons, not express 
transitive preferences and therefore not meet the condition of Theorem 4. 
For example, it may not be clear at the outset that they will vote in a 
particular sequence in three pairwise contests, so the question of being 
consistent is not a primary consideration. 


Even if it is, voters may decide to vote YY Y or NNN if such ostensibly 
inconsistent behavior on the part of enough voters leads to a contradiction, 
which in turn triggers a default option that these voters prefer. For example, 
assume that an NNN sequence indicates that a voter votes “no” on three 


pairwise contests between three levels of regulation; if none wins, the status 
quo of no regulation prevails, which the voter prefers. Then the apparent 
contradiction of preferring none of the three levels—when matched in pairs 
against each other—is really no contradiction, given a preference for the 
default option. 


That some voters are, at least on the surface, inconsistent in this sense 
is observable in actual legislative contests. Blydenburgh (1971) studied the 
voting behavior of members of the House on Representatives in voting on 
three provisions of the Revenue Act of 1932. On three successive roll 
calls—the first of which was to delete a sales tax, the second to add an 
income tax, and the third to add an excise tax—the winning combination 
according to office aggregation was YNY. 


If, as Blydenburgh argues, there was a paradox of voting—based on 
reconstructed voter preferences that this combination reflects—-YNY should 
not have been supported by anybody. Yet it was chosen by 38 voters, 
ranking fifth of the eight combinations. 


The fact that there was no vote-aggregation paradox shows there is 
obviously some slippage between our theoretical results and their empirical 


reality. We take the fifth-place finish of the winning combination, 
nonetheless, as partial confirmation of a discrepancy between—f not a 
paradoxical aspect of—the two different ways of aggregating votes. 


The significance of this discrepancy is underscored by the linkage of 
the vote-aggregation paradox to the paradox of voting. The paradox of 
voting has produced an enormous literature since the pioneering work of 
Black (1958) and Arrow (1963), which first appeared in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, that extended and generalized the original paradox that was 
discovered by Condorcet in the late 18th century (Black, 1958). The vote- 
aggregation paradox, we believe, casts the paradox of voting in a new light 
that illuminates, especially, its implications for making coherent social 
choices using different aggregation procedures. 


5. Normative Questions and Democratic Political Theory 


Given that the winner under office aggregation can receive the fewest 
votes under combination aggregation—and even that the two methods of 
aggregation can produce diametrically opposed social choices (when there is 
a complete-reversal paradox)—it is legitimate to ask which choice, if either, 
is the proper one. In defining “proper,” one might apply such social-choice 
criteria as the election of Condorcet outcomes (if they exist), the selection of 
Pareto-efficient outcomes, the existence of incentives to vote sincerely, and 
so on.!6 We shall not pursue this line of inquiry here, however, but instead 
ask an explicitly normative question: 


Is a conflict between the office and combination winners bad? 


To begin with, we believe that this conflict should not come as a great 
surprise. If there is one thing that social choice theory has taught us over the 
last several decades, it is that strange things may happen when we try to 
aggregate individual choices into some meaningful whole. Thus, the whole 


!6Benoit and Kornhauser (1993) focus on the inefficiency of assemblies elected by office 
aggregation, given that voters have separable preferences over all possible combinations 
of candidates for the assembly. An inefficient assembly in which the candidates elected 
by office aggregation are worse for all voters than some other assembly suggests a 
rational-choice explanation—based on preferences—for why a winning (yet 
nonpreferred) combination by office aggregation may receive zero votes by combination 
aggregation. Although the paradox of vote aggregation is based purely on numerical 
comparisons, it may be explicitly linked to preference-based models like that of Benoit 
and Kornhauser, as we illustrated in the case of the paradox of voting through the answer- 
sequence isomorphism. 
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may lose important properties that the parts had, such as transitivity of 
preferences when there is a paradox of voting. 


Whether the intransitivity of social preferences caused by the paradox 
of voting is a serious social problem has been much debated in the literature 
(Riker, 1982, and Miller, 1983, give representative views). The paradox of 
vote aggregation shows up a different aspect of this problem by drawing our 
attention to the discrepancy between aggregating votes by office and by 
combination. From a theoretical viewpoint, what is interesting about the 
vote-aggregation paradox is that it is a more general phenomenon than the 
paradox of voting—at least under our isomorphism—but we have not yet 
analyzed in detail those situations that give the vote-aggregation paradox, 
and not the paradox of voting, to see precisely where the differences 
between the two paradoxes lie. 


From a practical viewpoint, we are led to ask whether, given the vote- 
aggregation paradox, it would be advisable for voters to vote directly for 
combinations rather than for offices. We have our doubts, in part because it 
is not clear how combination voting would work in the election of bodies 
like the Senate or House. In the case of the president, one could prescribe 
that if the winning combination includes, say, D for president, the Democrat 
would be elected. But if the winning combination turns out to be DDD, as is 
the case today, what does it mean to elect a Democratic Senate and a 
Democratic House? What proportions of seats, beyond a majority, should 
the Democrats receive? How do the state and district election results get 
factored into the seat allocations of the parties in Congress? 


Listing on a ballot, and having voters select from among, the eight 
combinations would presumably make voters more aware of the 
consequences (e.g., for divided government) of their combination choices. 
Although this rewriting of the ballot may make voters think twice about 
splitting their tickets, we are not convinced this would be the case, or 
desirable if it were. 


The normative question of “desirability” seems to us to hinge on 
whether some voters, after realizing that the choices they are about to make 
are divided, come to the conclusion that it would be better to vote a straight 
ticket (e.g., because the deadlock that divided government might create is 
worse than voting against a favorite candidate, who is of a different party 
and might aggravate this deadlock). We consider such a choice rational and 
desirable—just as we do the opposite choice if the voter wants to thwart one- 
party rule by electing a pastiche of candidates of different parties. 


From the point of view of democratic political theory, using the format 
of the ballot to throw into bold relief the issue of divided government might 
be thought by some as an implicit directive to think of divided government 
as incoherent. If so, it would smack of the kind of populism that Riker 
(1982) deplores. On the other hand, if this reform was viewed as no more 
than an innocuous rearrangement of ballot choices, it would be entirely 
compatible with liberalism. 


Regardless of one’s opinion on this matter, we believe that the choices 
voters can now make restrict their ability to express their preferences. Thus, 
they cannot express themselves fully for unified government. If they vote 
for DDD, this contributes nothing to RRR, even though this might be their 
second choice. Likewise, there is no way under the present system whereby 
voters can support exactly the six divided combinations. 


A possible solution to this problem is to use approval voting (Brams 
and Fishburn, 1983), whereby voters can vote for as many combinations as 
they wish. Thus, a proponent of unified government could indeed vote for 
both DDD and RRR, just as a proponent of divided government could vote 
for from one to six of the divided combinations. 


But we emphasize that this is only one possible way of enlarging the 


expression of voter choices. Other means for producing more coherent 
social choices, in light of the paradox, would include allowing voters to rank 
the combinations under a system like the Borda count. This would enable 
voters to make more fine-grained choices than does the variation of the 
Borda count, discussed in section 3, that corresponds to the present system. 


We raise these normative and democratic-theory issues not so much to 
provide answers but rather to show how the vote-aggregation paradox—and 
its particular manifestation as a paradox of divided government—invests 
them with important and provocative social-choice consequences. We plan 
to explore some of their ramifications, especially for reform, in the future. 


We stress, however, that reforms should be both informed and refined 
by the results of theoretical and empirical research. We have offered some 
of both in this paper in order to shed light on both the conditions that lead to 
the vote-aggregation paradox and what form it has actually taken in very 
different kinds of elections. 
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Political theory has recently generated numerous discussions of the 
self. These often proceed as though they were concerned with something 
actual, something on which we should be able to reach an empirically-based 
agreement. In fact, like the gay lifestyle, the self does not exist. Just as 
there are many lifestyles pursued by many different lesbian and gay people, so 
there are many different sorts of selves extant in society. All attempts to 
talk about the self are normative, holding that a certain sort of self is 
better suited to a given political purpose. This is not to say that the 
possibilities for the self are endless; empirical investigation into 
psychoanalysis and child development indicate that culture and biology do set 
limits. But within these limits, we can identify many possibilities for 
conceptualizing the self. These conceptualizations of the self are 
historically specific and politically salient. Different of them are more and 
less able to facilitate the kind of communal democratic life necessary to a 
self-governing society. In this paper I will consider three currently 
influential models of the self, the liberal, the communitarian, and the 
postmodern feminist, considering each in terms of its usefulness as a model 
for a citizen of modern democracy. 

Alford complains that recent political theory tends “to value the self 
only as an abstract theoretical entity." Critics of liberalism, he says, once 
accused it “of holding faulty empirical views about the self,” but now while 
“Accusing Rawls of holding an abstract, metaphysical view of the self, Sandel 
responds with a different but equally abstract and metaphysical view" (Alford 
1991: 1, footnote omitted). He believes this tendency can be corrected by 
reconstructing the self through “focusing upon actual, real selves" to foster 
"an appreciation of the self for its own sake as a center of value, not a 
derivation from ‘higher’ values" (Alford 1991: 2). 

This project is, I believe, misguided. The debate between Rawls and 
Sandel proceeds on an “abstract theoretical" level because it is a normative 
debate, a debate about higher values. Any empirical investigation must reveal 
that people do not embody the self, but are instead embodied selves. These 
selves are more and less developed, more and less self-aware, more and less 
the conscious active creations of the people that they are. They cannot each 
be appreciated for their “own sake as a center of value," because they are not 
all equally valuable. They are only normatively valuable to the extent that 
they embody the struggle of a given individual to live up to some higher 
values which have been chosen and refined also through conscious struggle. It 
is this process of becoming ourselves, of giving birth to ourselves, that is 
the fullest expression of our humanity. It combines our rationality, our 
physicality, our creativity, our culture, and our will in a lifelong project 
to become who we are. 

It is a long way, then, from saying that the self does not exist to 
saying, as does Amelie Oksenberg Rorty (1987), that the self does not exist 
or, as does Judith Butler (199 ), that the self exists only in the moment of 
the performance of an act. To hold that the self is only a rhetorical 
construct or symptom of self delusion as to our own inauthenticity or an 
assertion of the will to power is not only an act of supreme disdain for the 
struggles of real selves in the process of becoming, it is also a normative 
prescription with the potential to affect the construction of actual realized 
selves. The dynamite buried in our conceptions of the self is precisely that 
the self does not exist. Therefore, selves can become many things (though not 
anything). Some of these things are more desirable to us as a social 
collectivity, some less, and it is our job in our political conversations 
about the self to try to sort our why one vision of the admirable individual 
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might be preferred over another. Selves are always recreating themselves in a 
dialectical process of interaction between self and material world, which 
includes the world of ideas. This process is never wholly open--that the self 
is not infinitely malleable is one of the things most obvious from even the 
most cursory of empirical investigations into the question--but it is ideally 
never wholly closed, either. The ability to change consciously, in response 
to demands that our self-chosen commitments put on us, is among the most fully 
human of our possibilities. But this change always occurs in the context of 
the self we have become as the result of our own unique and collective life 
history. We give birth to ourselves out of ourselves, in a process that 
ideally should not end before our physical lives do. 


Acknowledging the normative thrust of any debate over the self or the 
various possibilities for individual selves is important because it reveals 
that these are debates over political power. Once we have decided on the 
range of possibilities for selves, choosing among them will depend on our 
political purposes. This is important because our ideas about what is an 
admirable self are part of the constitution of any self; selves are not 
constructed in a vacuum, but by individuals with their own minds living in a 
society with a given sets of values. Out of a dynamic interaction among these 
any given self is constructed and reconstructed. Therefore the constitution 
of a given self is open to influence by ideas about what that self should be. 
If we view life as a course of self-perfection, this is dependent on the ideal 
of the self held by the individual actor. This ideal must be very important 
to the choices that she will make and the paths that she will walk, and the 
effect of these on her self is something that she must always bear in mind. 

The evaluation of a given ideal of the self, then, depends on our ideal 
of the sort of society we want to create. Every ideal of the self tends 
toward the construction of some kind of society, but the interaction is 
dynamic, and every society tends toward the construction of some kinds of 
selves as well. This must be figured into the range of possibilities for 
selves. While this paper is concerned with the congruence of various 
contemporary visions of the self with democratic citizenship, it is worth 
contemplating as well what factors in a given society make it easier or more 
difficult for certain kinds of selves to exist within it. That is however, as 
we say, beyond the scope of this paper. 

We have enough of a problem, as it is, with the quest for what kind of a 
self it is that we want to create. Each of the visions of the self I consider 
here, the deontological liberal, the modern communitarian, and the postmodern 
feminist, comes out of a specific vision of what the good society should be. 
For the deontological liberal, this is a society in which the right is prior 
to the good, i.e. one which promotes no unified idea of the good, but merely 
provides a structure of institutions and guarantees in which the multiplicity 
of individual visions of the good may be pursued. For modern communitarians, 
this is a society organized around some traditional and overriding conceptions 
of the good and of virtue which can be discovered already residing in the 
belief systems of the people of any given society. For postmodern feminists, 
it is a society from which all domination has been eliminated, in which 
differences may flourish without hierarchies being constructed. But 
underlying all these conceptions of the good society is a more basic 
presumption about this societies composition, that it be a self-governing one. 
In this paper, I propose to go back to that basic assumption, and ask of the 


visions of the self proposed by these three outlooks, What kind of a citizen 


is this self? In what kind of politics would a self such as the one proposed 
here be involved? 


The deontological liberal vision of the self 

John Rawls in Political Liberalism indicates that he sees “the 
conception of the person, aS...a normative conception.... It is in effect a 
political conception of the person, ...a conception suitable for the basis of 
democratic citizenship" (1993: 18n). He asserts that since the ancient world, 
a person has been seen as “someone who can take part in, or who can play a 
role in, social life," as “someone who can be a citizen" (ibid.: 18). In the 
democratic tradition citizens are "free and equal persons" who are free "in 
virtue of their two moral powers (a capacity for a sense of justice and for a 
conception of the good) and the powers of reason" and equal because they have 
"these powers to the requisite minimum degree to be fully cooperating members 
of society" (ibid.: 19). 

In A Theory of Justice Rawls defines the "moral person” as “a subject 
with ends he has chosen" whose “fundamental preference is for conditions that 
enable him to frame a mode of life that expresses his nature as a free and 
equal rational being as fully as circumstances permit" (1971: 561). Moral 
persons are fundamentally interested in liberty and “the means to make use of 
it" because they see themselves as having “equal right to choose their mode of 
life" (ibid.: 563). 

This idea of the self tends to lead to politics that are 
individualistically focused on the individual as an abstract bearer of rights 
and preferences. Emphasis on fair procedures and neutral rules is supposed to 
take precedence over processes designed to lead to socially-engineered 
outcomes. Community is little more than an aggregate of the preferences and 
interactions of contending selves in this view, though it is often assumed 
that something akin to an economic invisible hand is at work to maximize the 
social world as the economic one is maximized. 

Writing in Political Liberalism, John Rawls argues that liberal 
societies must abandon “the hope of political community..., if by such a 
community we mean a political society united in affirming the same 
comprehensive doctrine." Such a comprehensive doctrine could be instantiated 
only by the coercive use of state power to overcome the “reasonable pluralism" 
which is a permanent feature of democratic societies. Communities, understood 
as associations or societies “whose unity rests on a comprehensive conception 
of the good," can be realized only as nonpolitical, intra- or supra-state 
bodies. Though their values are “essential” to liberal society, to try to 
make the political society itself such a community, would "lead to the 
systematic denial of basic liberties and may allow the oppressive use of the 
government’s monopoly of (legal) force." Furthermore, though the liberal 
citizens of a well-ordered society do share the “fundamental common" aim of 
insuring justice for all, and though “the aim of political justice is...an 
important part of their noninstitutional, or moral, identity," it must not be 
mistaken for a conception of the good (Rawls 1993: 146, 146n). 


The communitarian critique of the deontological liberal self 

Michael Sandel, in his influential critique of the liberal idea of 
the autonomous subject self, antecedently-given and of fixed boundaries, prior 
to and in a sense indifferent to its preferences, has demonstrated that 
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liberals are able to ground moral claims on such a self only by falling back 
on a self that has no possession of itself, is radically situated, a pure 
social construction. He makes a persuasive case that John Rawls’ difference 
principle (1971: 75-83; see Sandel 1982: 66-103) and Ronald Dworkin’s case for 
affirmative action (1977; see Sandel 1982: 135-154) owe more to their leftist 
sympathies than to their attachment to a radically-free self. It is indeed 
inconceivable that a self such as that which they formally assert could truly 
be morally bound as they would like. 

Liberals assert a radically-free self in an attempt to safeguard human 
agency from the real dangers of seeing the self as radically situated. At the 
other extreme from the liberal view of the self, the radically-situated self 
is only inside society. Simply the sum of the social inputs that have gone 
into “constituting” it, this self is infinitely malleable. It has no fixed 
identity, but forever shifts with the social wind. As B.F. Skinner once wrote 
of such a self (1971), it is beyond concepts such as freedom and dignity, 
without supportable claims on its own talents or attributes, these being 
merely the result of the interaction of chance and social conditioning. All 
we are, according to this view, we received from the outside: there is no 
distinctive essence that is our self, only a tabula rasa on which society has 
writ large. And if the self is only the sum of its inputs, then it follows 
that the self can be anything. What it might be at any given moment has a 
purely contingent status. Why should it be that, and not something else? 

Only chance and social power have led it to be what we at any time we may have 
found it, so why shouldn’t we remake it? Especially if we saw the formative 
social power as embodying the privilege of one small group, we might feel we 
had a positive duty to undo what others had done, to remake the person for her 
own good as well as for the good of society and the social future. 

But Sandel argues that in their attempt to assert human agency by 
defining the individual as antecedently-given, liberalism in fact conceives of 
a human agency not too extensive but too limited, exercised by people able 
only to choose objects outside the self, but not able to reach as far as to 
reflectively remake the self in response to the community’s influences. In 
this, he argues, is a rather poor and pale version of the choosing human 
subject. The antecedently-given individual is too outside society to be a 
persuasive model of human beings. 

Sandel hopes to chart a middle course between a view of the individual 
as radically-situated and one that sees the individual as antecedently-given, 
offering a vision of an individual constituted by the community, self- 
reflectively mediating the influences of the community on his or her own 
self." He says that human agency must be seen as extensive enough to include 
the remaking of the self. Some choices or loses may be so profound as to 
restructure the self fundamentally, bending identity into new and 
unrecognizable forms. Liberalism’s idea of a self prior to its choices does 
not admit such expansive agency, which Sandel sees as fundamental to the human 
self. Without such an idea of the self, Sandel believes, the vital role of 


“With the partial exception of Bellah et al (1985), Sandel’s conception 
of a self that is both “thickly-constituted" and reflective is characteristic 
of many of the critiques of liberalism that are commonly called 
“communitarian.” I am thinking specifically of Barber (1975 and 1984), Lasch 
(1975, 1979, and 1991), and MacIntyre (1981). 


the community in the construction of the individual is overlooked, and the 
individual appears as a rootless cipher, not understandable as fully human. 

But Sandel’s view has problems as well. In effect, he has resurrected 
Marx's early vision of the human in active interaction with the material 
world, always acting on it and being acted upon by it. In this view, the 
person is an agent who is also the outcome of a dialectical process that 
occurs between himself and material reality. He is neither infinitely 
malleable nor closed, but an active participant in his own creation through 
sensuous interaction with the world. 

What saves Marx’s account from simple radical situation is the concept 
of species being. This idea holds that humans are something specific, rather 
than just anything at all, and that this specificity is the product of the 
whole history of the human race. In Sandel’s account, the place of Marx's 
concept is taken by advancing a “notion of community [that] describes a 
framework of self-understandings that is distinguishable from and in some 
sense prior to the sentiments and dispositions of individuals within the 
framework" (1982: 174). Sandel posits a model of open reflection restrained 
by these self-understandings. 

However, the agency that Sandel assigns to humans cannot be seen to 
create the community he wants unless we also presume that individuals are 
without grievances against the traditional communities he wants to protect. 
As fellow “communitarians" Bellah et al clearly see, the idea of self- 
reflective remaking of the self is potential dynamite if one also want to 
assert, as Sandel does, that he is constructing a more community-regarding 
model of the self. While Bellah et al explicitly reject an individualist 
conception of the antecedently-given self, able freely to choose values which 
idiosyncratically express itself, calling such a self “improvisational” and 
“radically empty" (1985: 75-81; quotes on 80), they also at times clearly 
realize that self-reflection has the potential to undermine even the 
traditional components of identity Sandel wants to present as more or less 
given by society though still open to being remade, i.e. the stuff of “thick- 
constitution." They distrust remaking. 

It the contention of Bellah et al that the language of individualism 
causes people to express themselves in certain ways, limiting them only to 
certain options and foreclosing others. In this language, people are unable 
to "express the fullness of being that is actually theirs” (1985: 81), but 
this hidden truth of people, they believe, can nevertheless be uncovered in 
talking to them as Bellah et al did. The self they posit, then, is 
constituted in ways it is unable to express in the current social context. In 
modern society, selves appear more individualist than they in fact are; what 
they are is defined by values, longings, and commitments based in traditional 
understandings of life that go beyond individual self interest. 

Yet while they agree with Sandel on the self encumbered, Bellah et al 
are uncomfortable with the self reflective. Besides the argument above, they 
make a second species of argument about the self which clearly sees that some 
selves are different from others. Some of the people they talked to could be 
seen as the embedded individuals they found admirable, others clearly could 
not (Bellah et al 1985: 3-51). As well as the argument that liberalism makes 
it difficult for "good" selves to express their true being, there is also the 
argument that liberalism makes some "bad" selves. They want to turn the 
social tables against these "bad" liberal selves, which they see as both 
dysfunctional and ascendent, to encourage the development and triumph of the 


older, more traditional selves that they feel community needs. This frankly 
normative project, in which individuals with one kind of self are seen as more 
valuable than those with another kind of self is, however, folded into a 
weaker normative preference for what are seen to be certain aspects of 
individual personality over other aspects of personality present in the same 
individuals. What appears in one light to be an attempt to sort out the self, 
the true self, becomes in another light an attempt to mobilize social power to 
encourage the vision of the self valued by one section of society over that 
dear to the heart of another. 

Bellah et al seem to be of the (old) school that sees as "community" 
only societies you become part of by way of geography or accident, often of 
birth or marriage; and as "lifestyle enclave" those associations you choose or 
prefer. They also think a family that chooses not to have children is not a 
real family; a couple that chooses everyday to stay together doesn’t have a 
real relationship; and a person who chooses whether or not to remain in the 
religion of her parents, or to see her family on a given holiday or at all, is 
just part of the whole damn problem. They are, in effect, in all out 
rebellion against the idea of the “examined life" as the only one worth 
living. But if we are not to examine our lives in these unacceptable ways, 
what happens to the idea of the self as an agent able to reflectively make 
changes in its own constitution? Bellah et al apparently see better than 
Sandel that community influences are not necessarily conservative, and that 
even a thickly-constituted self, when left open to meaningful reflection, 
cannot be counted on to discover the things Sandel would prefer it to. They 
want us to be more patient, more accepting of the lot in life we’ve been 
given, less questioning, less starry-eyed; traditional, free only to do good, 
unselfish, committed to our obligations as to a sacred trust. 

This model of the self is not, certainly, one that the communitarians 
have created out of whole cloth. It is a self embodying what Kristin Luker 
has called the “pro-life world view." Luker, in interviews with pro-choice 
and “pro-life" activists discovered that the two sides of the abortion debate 
hold diametrically opposed, largely tacit but nonetheless internally coherent 
sets of interrelated values she calls their world views (Luker 1984a: 158-191 
and 1984b: 105-110). 

Pro-choice people tend to believe in "situation ethics," to support 
individual rights, and to believe that only individuals can make ethical 
decisions, upholding the prerogatives of private conscience against government 
or church interference. They see men and women as "Substantially similar," 
want "sex-positive" social values, and see contraception as carrying in the 
abstract no moral connotations whatsoever, as merely a health aid that should 
be safe, easy to use, and extremely reliable. Parenting for them is a very 
serious duty to prepare a child for the future, and since they see the 
decision to rear children as optional, they believe that childbearing should 
be postponed until the potential parents are ready both financially and 
emotionally to give the child all she needs to feel loved and secure and 
thereby to develop into a happy person with adequate self-esteem. 

Accordingly, they believe that their advocacy of abortion is in fact pro- 
children, since it eliminates from parenthood the unprepared, leaving only 
planned and wanted children. 

With their situational, secularly protestant, New Testament approach to 
morality, pro-choice activists see life as painted in shades of grey, and 
often find themselves torn by moral questions, requiring prodigious 


intellectual examination to settle on right and wrong. They see morality as 
the outcome of a delicate balancing of competing rights, always subject to 
reevaluation should it be found that all the relevant data has not been 
considered, and are ever anxious that this process has not produced the 
correct result. 

Anxiety of this sort is not, however, a problem for “pro-life" 
activists. For them morality is a matter of following clear rules which are 
transcendent and eternally valid expressions of the divine plan. Abortion in 
their view is wrong first because it breaks the divine law against taking a 
human life. Their moral code cannot stretch to accept the idea the embryo as 
occupying an intermediate category of potential human life, nor can they 
permit the idea that individuals should make a personal decision as to the 
moral status of this category. Guilt is more likely to be the emotion that 
troubles them when they are unable to live up to the rigid requirements their 
view of morality demands. 

Pro-life activist believe that men and women are inherently different, 
and that this is both the cause and the outcome of the different missions they 
have to fulfill in life. Men are meant for the public world of work, while 
women have been designed, physically and emotionally, for domesticity. They 
believe that women should be wives and mothers first and foremost, devoting 
their attention to what if done right is a full-time job, the most fulfilling 
one a woman can have. No woman, in their view, has the energy or the 
emotional flexibility to be both a full-time employee and a full-time mother. 
She will not only physically be run ragged, but will find the switching back 
and forth between the emotional requirements of the work world and the home 
world very trying. Her husband and her children are sure to suffer, so any 
woman who can’t devote herself fully to mothering should avoid it altogether. 

It is woman’s duty to guard the female sphere, in which she offers the 
tenderness, caring, and self-sacrifice which the pro-life activists see "as 
the exclusive province of women." Women are by nature more unselfish than 
men, and if they abandon their role of providing comfort and caring and of 
restraining male excesses, men will only become more selfish and society as a 
whole will be the losers. Men will lose nurturing, women will lose protection 
and the pedestal, and children will lose clear role models and the full-time 
attention of at least one parent. 

Abortion plays havoc with this natural arrangement of the world because 
by giving women control over their fertility it threatens the intricate 
balance of these family relations. It undermines traditional male and female 
roles, diminishing women’s role as the nurturers of life as well as male 
decision-making power and responsibility to protect women and support the 
children they father. If a woman can choose whether or not to abort, this 
puts her on too equal a footing with the man, offering him the opportunity to 
shirk his responsibilities by demanding an abortion and then shifting the 
whole burden of the pregnancy onto her should she refuse to comply. 

Pro-life people reject the idea of amative love, believing that the 
meaning of sex is distorted whenever procreation is not the object. Many see 
sex as sacred because of its transcendent capacity to create another human 
life. Artificial contraception, as well as “illicit” sexual liaisons which 
are not aimed at reproduction, secularize and profane sex, eradicating the 
capacity for procreation which is sex’s natural goal. Pro-life people may use 
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natural family planning”, but their goal in this is to space their children, 
not to definitively eliminate all possibility of conception. They consider 
the risk of pregnancy which accompanies natural family planning to be a 
positive aspect, since a highly effective method of birth control would be at 
odds with the meaning of sex. 

Parenthood is seen by pro-life activists as a natural role, just as 
pregnancy is the natural result of marriage. To ask it to wait on financial 
or other material prerequisites is for them a "serious distortion of values." 
They believe that motherhood’s status can be elevated only be making it fully 
inclusive. Therefore, all married couples ideally should be parents and women 
who choose to pursue careers in the public sphere should not be wives and 
mothers or, at minimum, should put their outside work roles in definite second 
place. Unmarried people should not be sexually active, and married people 
should make room for any child conceived, no matter how inconvenient the 
timing. Society today is anti-child, as is evident in the cultural norm of 
two-child families, the stereotype that only the poor and uneducated have 
large families, and the widespread judgment that extensive financial and 
emotional resources must be marshalled to rear even one child. Sexuality’s 
natural aim is children, and their number and spacing should not be arranged 
too carefully, nor should one make life plans that depend on controlling 
fertility. Human planning is often desirable, but one must always keep in 
mind the natural limits imposed by the responsibility one takes on when one 
becomes sexually active. This is the obligation to be open to the children 
that this activity naturally creates and to subordinate other worldly goals 
this end. 

Premarital sex is morally wrong because it is not open to conception, 
and sex education and contraception only encourage teenagers to have sex in 
the first place. Abstinence is the only proper course for the unwed. State 
intrusions into this area, addressing teenagers regardless of parental consent 
in pursuit of policy goals, attack the family, which is a sacred, organic 
whole, and not just a collection of separate individuals. 

In summing up the orientation of each of these perspectives to the 
world, Luker concludes that pro-life activist have a God-centered perspective, 
based on conviction as to the correctness of the divine plan. They do not 
believe that humans have the ability really to understand this plan, so they 
certainly cannot control it. It is simple arrogance to try to do so, the sin 
of pride interfering with acceptance of the fact that the forces that 
determine human fate are outside of human control. Conception is one of the 
things that occurs according to God’s will, and it is sinful and selfish to 
frustrate his design. Individuals can and should try to plan their lives, but 
they must always do this in a spirit of humble acceptance of human limitation 
and of appreciation for the value of unexpected gifts. It is unnatural, 
inhuman, and foolish to try to plan everything. "Let go, let God," as the 


*Natural family planning (NFP), an improvement on the old rhythm method 
of birth control long prescribed by the Catholic Church, teaches couples to 
recognize the changes in the woman’s body that signal the onset of ovulation. 
The couples are then to abstain from sex immediately before, during, and after 
ovulation, a period that can extend to ten to twelve days per month. Luker 
reports that some studies have indicated that in as many as one-quarter of the 
couples who use it, the woman will become pregnant. 


Saying goes. 

Modern society is in trouble because it has become excessively 
secularized, i.e. its religious commitment has declined along with “a decline 
of a common community, a collective sense of what is right and wrong. From 
their viewpoint, once morality is no longer codified in some central set of 
rules that all accept and that finds its ultimate justification in the belief 
in a Supreme Being, then morality becomes a variation of ‘do your own thing. “" 
A common sense of culture depends on belief in a Supreme Being. Once this is 
lost people become more this-worldly, more materialistic, more utilitarian, 
and more inclined to see people as means rather than as ends. “When belief in 
God (and in an afterlife) are lost, pro-life people feel that human life 
becomes selfish, unbearably painful, and meaningless" (Luker 1984a: 187). 

In contrast, the pro-choice world view is centered around faith in 
reason and in the ability of humans to understand the world and change it for 
the better. Control, planning, and fairness are valued as extensions of this 
faith in rationality, giving them an orientation that Luker calls 
"utilitarian" and "interventionist." Pro-choice people believe that if it was 
God who gave humans intelligence, He intended that they should use it to solve 
the problems they face in the world. They consider the pro-life emphasis on 
humility in the face of an unknowable divine plan mere fatalism, and are 
skeptical of the notion that certain areas, being sacred, are not subject to 
human manipulation. 

Pro-choice activists tend take and optimistic view of human nature. 
While they may concur in “the pro-life diagnosis of malaise in contemporary 
American life--that ‘things fall apart and the center does not hold’ in Yeats’ 
terms--" they see pro-life’s proffered solutions "as a retreat from the 
present, an attempt to re-create idealized images of the past." To them the 
solution lies rather in the application of human ingenuity to modern problems. 
Suffering in neither ennobling nor spiritually valuable to them, and to fail 
to alter the conditions which cause it if one has the power to do so is seen 
by them as immoral (Luker 1984a: 189). 

The pro-choice emphasis on reason also leads them to see social life, 
which exists only by virtue of this, as superior to mere biological existence. 
The embryo, having only physical life, is only a potential person to then, 
with rights subordinate to those of the pregnant woman, whose life is both 
physical and social. Only at viability, when social life is possible, do 
these rights become comparable. Of course, this introduces the possibility 
that given individuals, such as the handicapped, might be seen as less 
valuable because their social contributions are seen as diminished--the 
“utilitarian” aspect of the pro-choice position that the pro-life condemn. 
"For pro-life people, many of whom have situational reasons to fear how pro- 
choice people would assign them a social price tag, such a prospect is a 
nightmare,” Luker comments (1984a: 190). 

Suddenly it becomes clear that in these anti-abortion activists we have 
found the kind of agent citizens the communitarians value: embedded, 
traditional, defending the status quo. They are the good, republican wives, 
defending home and hearth. The pro-choice women, far from being active 
citizens, are the enemies of all that’s wholesome, against which the good 
fight must be waged. They are individualistic and assertive, eroding 
community because they do not adhere to the traditional understandings of 
their role in society. 

What we have, then, with the communitarians, is not an attempt to 
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discover the self, but the attempt to elevate one sort of extant social self, 
that associated with the “pro-life world view," into the status of the self. 
If this were to happen, the pro-choice selves would not cease to exist, nor 
would they represent a false picture of the self. Instead they would exist as 
selves not normatively preferred, selves excluded from power. What the 
communitarians agenda regarding the self actually amounts to is the attempt to 
increase the power of the pro-life world view on a supposedly neutral basis. 

In their resistance to the idea of the "examined life," Bellah et al 
expose the questionable viability of the model of agency proposed by Sandel. 
Given full self-reflective agency, this model must become virtually 
indistinguishable from the liberal vision, though in a Millsian rather than 
Rawlsian guise (see below). Without self-reflection, it slips toward radical 
situation, i.e. toward the idea of a self unable to stand apart from its 
conditions in any significant sense, especially given conditions that are less 
than desirable. Bellah et al seem to realize what Sandel does not: that the 
maintenance of thick constitution, in conjunction with meaningful agency of 
the individual, might be a very difficult thing indeed. Political actors, 
able to choose even within limits, the organization of their world, might well 
not choose as philosophers would like--particularly if they do not feel that 
world was originally organized with their own best interests in mind. 

Luker expresses pessimism that the abortion controversy can ever be 
settled because “people have no vocabulary with which to discuss the fact that 
what is at odds is a fundamental view of reality" (1984a: 159). Both sides of 
the controversy, she says, “founder on the same rock, that of assuming that 
other do (or must or should) share the same values" (1984a: 190). The 
apparent reluctance of Bellah et al to go along with the idea of the 
reflective self, at least where that self is in a position to reject any 
aspects of its identity that are particularly significant to them, points to a 
problem in the communitarian project’s idea of the self open to constant 
reconstitution through reflection. Communitarians such as Sandel who hold to 
the idea of a self-reflective individual, able to remake himself or herself as 
a consequence of this reflection, want to believe that reflection must lead 
individuals in the same direction that the communitarians themselves have been 
led, since such reflection must cause individuals to come to know the truth as 
the communitarians have come to know it. But as Bellah et al--the only author 
who actually talked to people--found out (1985: 83, 108, 110), and Lasch 
acknowledges (1991: 23, 35), an awful lot of people are perfectly happy with 
the lives and the identities that they currently possess, individualism and 
all. Reflectively left to choose, these and others might well construct 
identities which would be as much involved with rejecting the communities the 
communitarians find so vital, as in finding themselves through them. How do 
you get people free to choose, to choose other than their preferences? Sandel 
hopes that self-knowledge will lead them to see that only certain wise choices 
will really serve them in the long run, given who they really are, i.e. given 
their constitution through their community, which they will come to know and 
accept by reflection. But as our discussion of Luker has made clear, people 
are not all equally constituted by community, there are different factions in 
communities holding different views of the nature of reality, and the 
differences in their constitutions are often at the heart of political 
conflict. 

The communitarian view of the self would lead to politics that depend on 
a world view not subscribed to by a very large part of the population. Those 


with no problems relative to the power of the community might think this 
desirable. But what about the victims of their power to define what is the 
nature of reality? That is the power at stake in the attempt to elevate one 
possible self to the status of the self. It is an attempt to by 
prestidigitation to make the reality of fundamental political disagreement 
disappear, and with it the individuals who cleave to the denied perspective. 


The postmodern feminist notion of the performative self 

Judith Butler proposes a way out of this quandary on the basis of 
linguistic rather than epistemological theory. Butler argues that the 
Hegelian model of self-reflection, which sees the self, the "I," as both 
subject and object of reflection, conceals the “discursive apparatus by which 
the binary [i.e. subject-object] itself is constructed." To Butler, the 
epistemological account of identity represents but "one possible and 
contingent signifying practice" which must be located within a larger analysis 
of how practices of signification themselves work (1990: 144). 

Like Sandel, Butler sees the subject as “constituted,” but this means 
something rather different to her. She rejects the idea of what she calls a 
"mired" subject, possessed of a capacity for “reflective meditation,” on the 
ground that such a subject is preexisting, arguing that this view "falsely 
presumes (a) that agency can only be established through recourse to a 
prediscursive ‘I,° even if that “I° is found in the midst of a discursive 
convergence, and (b) that to be constituted by discourse is to be determined 
by discourse, where determination forecloses the possibility of agency" (1990: 
143). For her, to be "constituted" means that the “subject is a consequence 
of certain rule-governed discourses that govern the intelligible invocation of 
identity." The rules of these discourses operate through repetition in a way 
that does not determine the subject, but generates it through the “compulsion 
to repeat" certain stylized actions. Identity is, then, a signifying 
practice, through which culturally intelligible subjects are generated as 
effects “of a rule-bound discourse that inserts itself in the pervasive and 
mundane signifying acts of linguistic life" (1990: 145). We are who we are 
because we do what we do: our identity is "not expressive but performative”; 
not the external manifestation of some preexisting identity--this does not 
exist--but a construction of the rules that govern discourse, existing only in 
the instant (1990: 141). 

Culture, then, through language provides the rules, the "practices of 
signification" which appear as “discursive injunctions” to behave in certain 
ways. By repeating these culturally significant stylized acts, we establish 
identity at a given point in time. There are, however, many of these 
“discursive injunctions," some contradictory of one another, always exhorting 
the individual to one or another mode of behavior. In the abstract, “language 
refers to an open system of signs by which intelligibility is insistently 
created and contested," and agency is located in the opportunity the 
“coexistence and convergence of discursive injunctions" offer for “a complex 
reconfiguration and redeployment of identity," for a variation in the 
repetition. 

For Butler, the question of agency becomes “reformulated as a question 
of how signification and resignification work." A signified “identity is not 
signified at a given point in time after which it is simply there as an inert 
piece of entitative language” (1990: 144). The subject who acts in the midst 
of the convergence of discursive injunctions is not transcendental: 
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There is no self that is prior to the convergence or 
who maintains ‘integrity’ prior to its entrance into 
this conflicted cultural field. There is only a 
taking up of tools where they lie, where the very 
‘taking up’ is enabled by the tools lying there (1990: 
145). 


Butler explicitly rejects what she calls the “humanist feminist 
position,” which in her description invariably views gender "as an attribute 
of a person who is characterized essentially as a pregendered substance or 
‘core,’ called the person, denoting a universal capacity for reason, moral 
deliberation, or language" (1990: 10), a form of the view of an antecedently- 
given self. She evokes Lacan to the effect that women, and all gender, is 
only an appearance, a "masquerade" (1990: 47)--and Nietzsche, to support her 
contention that “gender is always a doing, though not a doing by a subject who 
might be said to preexist the deed" (1990: 25).* In her view there can be no 
“stable subject" nor possibility of a "stable notion of gender," both gender 
and identity itself being mere reifications that exist as the liberal 
conceptions of the self. The "“being’ of gender is an effect" (1990: 32) 
“produced through the stylization of the body and, hence, must be understood 
as the mundane ways in which bodily gestures, movements, and styles of various 
kinds constitute the illusion of an abiding gendered self" (1990: 140). Asa 
result, “woman itself is a term in process" (1990: 33), the apparent unity of 
gender amounting only to "the effect of a regulatory practice that seems to 
render gender identity uniform through a compulsory heterosexuality" 

(1990:31). What seems to be gender is in fact “the repeated stylization of 
the body, a set of repeated acts within a highly rigid regulatory frame that 
congeals over time to produce the appearance of substance, a natural sort of 
being” (1990: 33) Gender is "a performative accomplishment which the mundane 
social audience, including the actors themselves, come to believe and to 
perform in the model of belief," and the concept of gender, therefore, exists 
only “as a constituted social temporality" (1990: 141). Gender amounts, then, 
only to "a norm that can never be fully internalized"; "the postulation of a 
true gender identity" to nothing more than a “regulatory fiction" (1990: 141). 

Butler argues that feminist politics, in accord with her views, should 
“take the variable construction of identity as both a methodological and 
normative prerequisite, if not as a political goal" (1990: 5). Accordingly, 
feminism should acknowledge that gender is constructed and doesn’t necessarily 
“follow from sex in any one way" (1990: 6), and that biological sex itself may 
be “as culturally constructed as gender," gender being the apparatus of 
production whereby the sexes themselves are established" (1990: 7). She 
charges that up to now feminists have engaged in a type of imperialism by 
their assertion of a universal female subject, which she calls a “totalizing” 
and “colonizing gesture" (1990: 13). But the incoherence of Butler’s account 


of self and agency is revealed in her attempt to propose this as a basis for 
political action. 


“Nietzsche said, “there is no ‘being’ behind doing, effecting becoming; 
‘the doer’ is merely a fiction added to the deed--the deed is everything" 
(1969: 45; quoted by Butler 1990: 25). 
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Butler argues that the whole idea of a “category of ‘woman’ is normative 
and exclusionary" (1990: 14). It is her contention, following Foucault, that 
in the normal scheme of things one is seen to be one’s gender largely to the 
extent that one is not the other gender, a system that “requires both a stable 
and oppositional heterosexuality" (1990: 22). But things are actually more 
complicated than that, desire often not following from sex or gender as 
prescribed by the prevailing gender norms, resulting in certain identities 
which are officially not allowed to exist. In this scheme, compulsory 
heterosexuality functions as a regulatory practice controlling gender 
identity. What Foucault calls the “grammar of sex" amounts to the institution 
of an artificial sexual binary, and the imposition of an artificial coherence 
within that binary. “Persons,” then, become intelligible only “through 
becoming gendered in conformity with recognizable standards of gender 
intelligibility” (1990: 16-19, quote on 16). 

Butler charges that in insisting on “the coherence and unity of the 
category of women (feminism] has effectively refused the multiplicity of 
cultural, social, and political intersections in which the concrete array of 
“women” are constructed" (1990: 14). To the extent that feminism adheres to 
"the epistemological paradigm that presumes the priority of the doer to the 
deed [it] establishes a global and globalizing subject who disavows its own 
locality as well as the conditions for local intervention" (1990: 148). 
Instead, she asserts, feminists should work to achieve coalitions in “which 
variously positioned women articulate separate identities within the framework 
of an emergent coalition." Butler believes it is a mistake to insist “in 
advance on coalitional unity as a goal" since this "assumes that solidarity, 
whatever its price, is a prerequisite for political action. Perhaps," she 
ventures, "a coalition needs to acknowledge its contradictions and take action 
with those contradictions intact" (1990: 14). 

She calls this an "“antifoundationalist approach to coalition politics," 
an approach that “assumes neither that ‘identity’ is a premise nor that the 
shape or meaning of a coalitional assemblage can be known prior to its 
achievement" (1990: 15). It acknowledges that gender is constituted and 
unstable, but sees that the notion of gender as constructed is not opposed to 
agency, but is, in fact, “the necessary scene of agency, the very terms in 
which agency is articulated and becomes culturally intelligible." Only such a 
feminism will be able to achieve the “critical task," which is "to locate 
strategies of subversive repetition enabled by those constructions, to affirm 
the local possibilities of intervention through participating in precisely 
those practices of repetition that constitute identity and, therefore, present 
the immanent possibility of contesting them" (1990: 147). This is, she 
argues, superior to “the foundationalist tactic," which is unable to challenge 
existing gender identity, as it bases itself on “the articulation of an 
identity within available cultural terms [and thereby] instates a definition 
that forecloses in advance the emergence of new identity concepts in and 
through politically engaged actions," this rendering it unable to “take the 
transformation or expansion of existing identity concepts as a normative goal" 
(1990: 15). 


Selfless Women Redux 

There are at least three things wrong with this call for an 
antifoundationalist feminist politics, each of which exposes an inadequacy of 
Butler’s view of the self and of agency as models for democratic political 


practice. In the first place, why is the category of "woman" rejected as 
“normative and exclusionary,” while “the multiplicity of cultural, social, and 
political intersections in which the concrete array of ‘women’ are 
constructed" (1990: 14) are embraced? Are these “cultural, social, and 
political intersections" not, in their own terms and as people actually claim 
them, every bit as “normative and exclusionary" as the gender categories 
Butler refuses? In the same sense that "woman" does not exist as a stable 
identity, neither does "Hispanic," "lesbian," or “impoverished.” But when one 
claims these identities to oppose oppression, or to achieve self- 
understanding, one is claiming them in a normative and exclusionary sense. If 
her “concrete “women’" cannot be women, how can they be anything else? How 
can they be “concrete"? In arguing that there can be found no coherence or 
unity to the category “woman,” Butler must also reject all other categories of 
identity and, therefore, all identity, except as this exists in some highly 
individualistic sense. But since she also rejects the notion of a doer who 
preexists the deed, even this tenuous identity must evaporate. 

Even if we accept that identity exists only in the stylized repetition 
of acts prescribed by a regulatory frame, the notion that there is no doer of 
these acts, no subject who preexists the deed, leaves us with no one to choose 
one deed over another. How can a strategy of subversion be chosen, in 
preference to a mere repetition without variation, if no one exists before the 
doing to make this choice? How can the being she posits have values, or even 
preferences, that would suggest such a choice, without a stable identity in 
which to approach the deed? How could such a creature form even the most 
basic of relationships with others, let along create the basis for trust 
necessary for working together in coalition politics? 

This leads into the second major problem with Butler’s views of self and 
agency: the obvious political unworkability inherent in the prescriptions for 
coalition building she bases on these views. She says that feminists should 
work for coalitions in "which variously positioned women articulate separate 
identities within the framework of an emergent coalition" (1990: 14). But as 
we have already seen, since she has no basis on which to privilege any other 
aspect of identity any more than she does gender, we must wonder how these 
women could be said to have separate identities, rather than to be separate 
women without identities. And, therefore, how they could ever come together 
in any kind of politics. How can a coalition emerge if there is nothing to 
bring the women in it together in the first place? If the basis is not to be 
at least in part a common identity as women, what is it to be? 

Butler states that the "insistence in advance on coalitional ‘unity’ as 
a goal assumes that solidarity, whatever its price, is a prerequisite for 
political action .... Perhaps a coalition needs to acknowledge its 
contradictions and take action with those contradictions intact" (1990: 14). 
This is simply foolishness. Of course solidarity, at least to some minimally 
workable level, is a prerequisite for political action. How ever would 
Butler’s coalition with its contradictions intact come to know what actions it 
should take? The reason coalitions seek to establish solidarity, and 
political groups struggle over “points of unity," is to know what they believe 
together, what they have in common, what their priorities are, in order to 
know what course of action they should pursue. Surely any coalition, and 
especially a coalition composed of entities of no stable identity, as Butler 
portrays women, must establish unity, at least as to goals, as a goal--or it 
wouldn't be coalescing very long. 
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The third problem with Butler’s account of politics is that her 
assertion that, “Because the articulation of an identity within available 
cultural terms instates a definition that forecloses in advance the emergence 
of new identity concepts in and through politically engaged actions, the 
foundationalist tactic cannot take the transformation or expansion of existing 
identity concepts as a normative goal" (1990: 15), is not supportable. 
Feminist consciousness raising was based on the premise that women shared an 
identity that cut across class, racial, and cultural lines; and that women 
could therefore discover important truths by talking together about 
themselves, as individuals and as women, in groups defined only by that common 
identity. Through this feminists sought to discover, from sharing and 
analyzing what they had experienced in common, the true nature of their 
position in the world, a position they saw as in some senses common to all 
women. Women who came to consciousness raising certainly articulated 
identities “within the available cultural terms," but this did not foreclose 
“in advance the emergence of new identity concepts in and through politically 
engaged actions” (1990: 15). Indeed, the “emergence of new identity concepts” 
was exactly what they were after, since they knew the ones that they held were 
not wholly adequate to express all of who they were, i.e. ‘these identities 
were not wholly true. But to know that, they had to feel that they were 
somebody specific, for whom society wasn’t providing adequate identity 
possibilities. This someone certainly preexisted their decision to go into 
consciousness raising, but they went in precisely to facilitate "the emergence 
of new identity concepts in and through politically engaged actions." 
Certainly in consciousness raising, a “foundational tactic," “the 
transformation or expansion of existing identity concepts" was “a normative 
goal." 

The essence of the inadequacy of Butler’s account resides in her 
insistence that to be constructed, the doer cannot preexist the deed. In this 
assertion, her account, its linguistic arguments notwithstanding, slips toward 
radical situation. In Butler’s version of radical situation we are further 
given to accept that, the social influences at work on the individual being 
subversive as well as conservative, the subject somehow, without existing 
prior to the deed, comes to decide to undermine the repetitions that define 
its identity--or to repeat them. She is emphatic that the subject is “not 
determined by the rules through which it is generated because signification is 
not a founding act, but rather a regulated process of repetition that both 
conceals itself and enforces its rules precisely through the production of 
substantiating effects" (1990: 145). We have, then, a veil, concealing the 
reality of social forces even as they work their material effects on the 
world. But if we are--our identities are--only among those transient effects, 
in what sense are we not determined? In what sense is our agency not merely 
the appearance of agency? How is a choice by an unstable subject, who doesn’t 
exist at all in the instant before the choice (the deed), or in the instant 
after it, in any meaningful sense agency? The agency of whom? 

Butler’s account of the constituted subject is strangely atemporal, 
adevelopmental. The self she proposes exists without self-love, without the 
scars of struggle, without the dignity of triumph over circumstances or the 
humility of survival in the face of compromises with unyielding fate. Though 
formally seen as constituted, since it exists only performatively and not 
before the deed, how can it be a bearer of experience or growth? It is only 
the thing of a momentary “discursive convergence," itself completely empty. 
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It is strange, indeed, that some women, who have struggled so long, 
worked so hard, and endured so much to get to "I," should now push the subject 
position away with such force. The revulsion at the fiction of disembodied 
rationality has become so strong in some women--who correctly perceive that 
this position has been the male pole of a dichotomy used to distance 
masculinity from the body, from material existence, from mortality--that they 
now flee from their traditional miredness, not toward agency and relative 
autonomy, but into complete self-abnegation. But self-abnegation is also a 
traditionally female attribute--defining the role of domesticity, of 
maternity, of perfect wifeliness. 

Butler’s subject is not constituted; it is selfless. When women reject 
the position "I" and the category “woman" they reject their experience, their 
struggles, and their claim to an authoritative social voice. The difficulties 
of forging political unity cannot be solved by submerging women once again 
into the background, the mere “thereness," of social life. 


Guarding the Subject 

Butler’s notion of a subject who exists only in the deed must be 
rejected as normatively undesirable, as unable to explain the continuity of 
individuals over time, and as unable to provide a basis for agency. But her 
account nevertheless adds an important element which, when combined with the 
picture of a constituted and self-reflective subject such as that advanced by 
Sandel, provides a vision of the self that is more adequate both descriptively 
and normatively. What Butler’s account adds is the realization that selves 
are constituted not only of conservative and traditional elements, as the 
communitarians would generally have it, but also of subversive and even 
radical elements; and that the subject is unstable enough that true self- 
reflection might be expected to reach even to elements that the communitarians 
would like to freeze as parts of thick-constitution, such as gender. An open 
subject is free to reflect on all aspects of itself, and in the remaking of 
itself to employ creative readings of abstract universal ideas as much as 
traditional understandings. Even if we view the process as one of discovering 
our ends, we must acknowledge that culture provides many answers to the 
question of what these should be, at least if we take differences within our 
communities seriously. In this contested terrain, our selves are fixed and 
continuous over time to the extent that we have internalized, made our own, 
social inputs, in a process that always must contend with the random, radical 
element of individual creativity. We are at an given instant a preexisting 
self, approaching every deed as given but open, making choices whose import 
reaches not only to their outcome, but reverberate back into ourselves. These 
choices put us on experiential paths on the other side of which we risk coming 
out as different people. 

What I am describing does not completely deny the materialist notion 
that "You are what you eat," i.e. that we are created out of our experiences 
in the world. But it adds the element that we can often choose what we eat, 
and do. Let me give an example: I once was employed as a taxi driver. But 
one day, in the course of reflection on my life and on the job I was doing, it 
became apparent to me that the stresses and the requirements of the job were 
causing me to behave in ways I did not like, to do things I could not be proud 
of, to feel ways I did not recognize. I was sure that the job, should I 
continue it, would turn me into someone I did not want to be. I quit. 

It seems to me that there was clearly a preexisting self, an "I," at 
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work in this decision. I needed the job--I had taken it only after being 
unable to get anything else--but realized that I would rather face bankruptcy 
than self-distortion. Certainly I was driven by material necessity, but not 
to the extent that I ceased to exist as an actor who could choose not only on 
the basis of what I needed physically, but of what I needed to be. My self 
was at stake in my decision, but I was also able to stand apart from it as the 
guardian of my own identity. What I was engaged in, however, was less self- 
fashioning, that the maintenance of a core of being. 

Yet I do not believe that in guarding this core self I was preserving 
traditional or familial influences--at least not in any simple sense. What I 
am, I made, on the basis of my own creative rationality, the black box of the 
process. My sense of needing to guard this self was not a sense of guarding 
social inputs, but of protecting all the hard work I had done to get to the 
person I was before I took the taxi driving job. This self had been made out 
of social inputs I had been given and retained, wisdom I had embraced, and 
decisions I had made. At any instant it exists as a developing thing, no part 
of it eternally and unalterably fixed, but internally connected so that each 
part depends on others, and any change can send shock-waves through the whole. 

I approach any decision, then, as someone specific, someone with fixed 
ideas about who I really am. But I also have seen, and worked on, and 
facilitated changes in who I am over time. Yet I have only changed in ways 
that "fit" with who I was in the past, since that is what defined who I wanted 
to become. There have been turning points--sometimes recognized only in 
retrospect--but no radical breaks. Self-reflection, as Sandel asserts, has 
reached to the core of my being, and I have remade myself. But not only in 
line with ends I discovered in the traditional ways of my community, but as 
well in line with the realization that that community has in many ways existed 
to serve the needs of people other than myself, and that that must change. In 
reflecting on myself, and especially on my gender identity, I have asked 
questions that presume that much of this was constructed in ways designed to 
keep me passive and subservient, ways of being that conflict with my own 
vision of an admirable self. What this has involved is not an attempt to 
remake myself into one of those people whom society has traditionally been 
organized to serve--not only because this would require mutations beyond my 
power, but because I refuse to become one of those people, since that would 
make me into something I find offensive--but the acceptance of the fact that I 
am someone other than those people, that the person I am has a right to exist, 
and that I have as much right to expect that society accommodate my self as 
these others have always taken for granted. 

In.my desire to remake myself in ways that my society has not overtly 
sanctioned, abstract ideas of universal human rights have played a large part. 
Not that these were ever designed to include someone like me--someone of my 
gender (among other things)--but that they had no basis on which to exclude me 
from their sweeping assertions were I to push the point. Who I am today owes 
a lot to these ideas. They served for me, in essence, the same purpose they 
historically served for men desiring to break free from traditional 
constraints in the early days of capitalism--they gave me a contingent, 
individualistic basis on which to justify my own freedom. And however much 
communitarians and other anti-liberals may now find fault with this negative 
vision of freedom, compared to where I came from, it is a welcome advance. My 
social position as a woman, when it came to discovering my ends, lead me in an 
opposite direction from that which the communitarians presume. They see a 
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massive individualism, which they hope reflection will lead us to temper. But 
this is based largely on male experience. For women, what needs tempering is 
the social prescription of female self-abnegation. And their reflection may 
well lead in the direction of a quest for greater autonomy and personal 
potency, based on the abstract universal ideas liberalism has given to our 
cultural traditions. 

The feminist unwillingness to claim the "I" position, lest it interfere 
with the recognition of some other aspect of “difference” is an exercise in 
self-obliteration. Women need to claim our identities, to claim all of them 
and, if it gets messy, to deal with the mess. We won’t insure harmony by 
doing what we’ve always been trained to do: by fading into the background; 
obliterating ourselves; giving up what we are, in service to the necessities 
of others. 

We are women--not just as society sees us, but at our core: we have 
experienced the world and developed ourselves as women. It is time we stopped 
listening to the French men, Lacan and Foucault, that our gender is a 
“masquerade,” that it is a “regulatory fiction." That is not how we live it. 
Beauvoir is right, that we become a woman. Only the process never ends. We 
keep becoming a womun all the time, and changing our ideas of what that means. 
We are a cogito behind the changes, but that cogito is a woman as well; not 
disembodied rationality, but embodied, mired, experienced--and, always, 
creative. What she is struggling to create is what the pre-therapeutic world 
called character: a sense of self-possession to give her a rudder in the 
changing social world. 

Butler’s self of variable construction, existing in a masquerade of 
appearances and repetitions, has been around as a normative type at least 
since Thomas Moore invented Hythlodaeus. Such a self represents complete 
capitulation to power; subversion rather than opposition; in modern terms, the 
decision to go with the flow rather than rock the boat. It is a profoundly 
pessimistic self, the self of a slave who has given up on direct action, who 
sees herself as so powerless she can do nothing more than in brief episodes 
sabotage the machinery. Its agency is the agency of a sneak thief or a spy, 
standing outside of the social whole. It is a self incompatible with belief 
in democracy, personal efficacy, or direction--a coward, a defeatist, a 
follower. 

Foucault certainly believed that we are enmeshed in power as in 
quicksand; that our struggles to get free only sink us deeper in it. The best 
he saw us able to accomplish was (if anything) sneaking subversion. Lacan 
would not have disagreed. Butler’s vision of the self, constructed under such 
tutelage, is unworthy of feminism, unworthy of a democrat, unworthy of a human 
being. We do construct ourselves, and if we come to accept her model, we may 
as well give up on the project of improving our social world--just as Lasch 
would like us to. I am, however, prepared neither to be that cynical nor that 
pessimistic. 


Evaluating selves 

All the selves considered in this discussion can be seen as actual. To 
elevate any to the status of the self is in reality to assert a given kind of 
society. Butler’s performative self is unable to support society at all, only 
to subvert it. What passes for the agency of this self is both destructive 
and sneaking. Only if we truly believe there is nothing in society worth 
fighting for or even preserving, would we embrace this idea of the self. It 


is a self of cultural self-loathing. Yet still some do embrace it. 

People thickly constituted of communitarianism’s embedded selves also 
walk among us. They generally are religious and conservative, supporting 
society as it has been or, perhaps, as it might slowly and incrementally 
change without any repudiation of what traditionally is. They see society as 
governed by divine and immutable rules, putting social progress ever beyond 
human reach because the plan of being is beyond human ken. They agree that we 
are trapped in structures of power, but for them the power is not inherent in 
the structure, but in the mysteries of existence which lie beyond it. To them 
all attempts to fundamentally alter this structure, be they subversive or 
defined as constructive, are simply hubris. 

The deontological liberal self also lives among us. Individualistic, 
passionate, and appetitive, its agency is personally directed but socially 
random. On a personal level, it minds its own business admirably but has 
trouble finding a basis on which to interfere with others when it knows that 
interference is called for. 

The communitarians believe that liberal society has spawned a massively 
interventionistic state based on this ideal of the self. The argument is that 
while such individuals withdraw into private life and pursuits, public life is 
left to those with other agenda who, like Dworkin and Rawls in Sandel’s 
argument (see above), claim to subscribe to the deontological liberal of the 
self but in fact hold other, more content-laden ideals. This is how we get 
things like affirmative action and rule by bureaucrats and experts. Of 
course, the other side of this can be seen in what’s going on with some of 
America’s school boards, where Christian fundamentalists have seized control 
and now mandate, for example, the purchase of textbooks that place creationist 
theories on equal footing with evolution. In either case, the point is that 
liberal selves are concerned with private pursuits, leaving the public to fend 
for itself. 

I certainly think there is a germ of truth in this. The liberal ideal 
of the self would generate one kind of politics in a society where everybody 
held to it. It generates quite another, however, where it is only the 
dominant conception in a society where other sorts of selves abound. 

Defending the right against a particular conception of the good is difficult 
when the dominant ideology won't even let you call this devotion to the right 
an ideal of the good (Rawls 1993: 146n). 

The idea that passionately held beliefs are a danger to the state and 
the desire to keep them confined to civil society over which an indifferent 
state should reign, goes back at least to Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes believed that 
civil war must follow on any clash of ideas which had the state as object 
(1962 [1651]; see Watkins 1973: 2 and Tuck 1989: 6-7). He removed the state 
from contention by making it absolute; later liberals have removed it by 
making it the constitutional, officially-neutral, regime of right. There is 
wisdom in this formulation. 

But then we are lead to ask, as we have been asking, what sort of 
citizen is best able to support this regime of right over good? And here our 
own circularity hit us in the face, because our ideal of political good must 
impact on our ideal of individual, even down to the level of the good self. 

Consider this little meditation from the annals of psychopharmacology: 
Peter D. Kramer in his fascinating book Listening to Prozac (1993) recounts 
the story of Tess, a woman with a troubled background, who consulted him for 
help in dealing with problems in her personal life. Though he found her at 
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first depressed and grieving over a departed married lover, he also found her 
a remarkably competent and successful survivor of a chaotic childhood. On 
Prozac, however, she was transformed, changing her friendships, becoming newly 
socially popular, avoiding the self-destructive relationships with men that 
had once been her norm; finding more satisfaction at work, receiving a 
substantial pay raise; and generally becoming “socially capable, no longer a 
wallflower but a social butterfly. Where once she had focused on obligations 
to others, now she was vivacious and fun-loving. Before, she had pined after 
men; now she dated them, enjoyed them, weighed their faults and virtues. 

Newly confident, Tess had no need to romanticize or indulge men’s 
shortcomings." Going off medication, and finding herself slipping back toward 
her original self, she called Kramer to complain "I’m not myself." What 
Prozac had done for her, Kramer says, was to change her place on the normal 
spectrum “from ‘serious,’ as she put it, to vivacious," a change which "had 
profound consequences for her relationships to those around her" (Kramer 1993: 
1-21; quotes on 11, 10, 12). 

Contrasting Prozac to the "mother’s little helper" tranquilizers of the 
fifties and early sixties, "that were used to keep women in their place, to 
make them comfortable in a setting that should have been uncomfortable, to 
encourage them to focus on tasks that did not matter," Kramer notes that 
Prozac appears at first to do just the opposite, getting women out of the 
house and giving them a chance to grow in confidence and competence. He 
points out, however, “how culture-bound this reading of events is. After all, 
should a person with a personality style that might succeed in a different 
social setting have to change her personality (by means of drugs!) in order to 
find fulfillment?" Changing mores lead us to “see Tess’s transformation as a 
victory," since we now “value the assertive woman and shake our heads over the 
long-suffering self-sacrificer." Perhaps Prozac merely “allows a person to 
achieve happiness through conformity to contemporary norms" (ibid.: 39-40). 

What this overlooks, of course, is whether there is anything 
intrinsically more admirable about either version of the self, and whose power 
it is that determines that a woman should be one thing at one time and place, 
and another thing in the same place at a different time. The drug-free self 
can be seen as more embedded, the Prozac self as more "unencumbered"; drugged, 
Tess appears to belong more to herself, drug-free, to her past. Which is more 
truly she, the self she could have been if some things she sees as negative 
hadn’t happened to her, or the self she was with all the overlay of 
externally-imposed values and guilt accumulated over the years? Freedom and 
obligation, rights and duties, privacy and public accountability--these are 
just some of the conflicts for which the debate over the self serves as 
surrogate. 

Is there a difference between the question, Who is the best citizen of 
democracy? and the question, What kind of woman is the best citizen of 
democracy? I am asking the former question as thought these questions were 
identical, but the communitarians would clearly answer the two differently. 
This is an element of power concealed in their formally neutral description of 
the self; they would evaluate Tess’s case differently were she, instead, 
Thomas. 

The liberal self is empty, the communitarian self is whatever the power 
of tradition has made it, the postmodern feminist self is nonexistent. How 
can any of these provide a basis for democratic politics? None has a 
meaningful agency, as I have shown. 
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Or have I? I accepted Sandel’s critique of Rawls’s deontological 
liberal self as correct. But there is another liberal self that I mention in 
passing, that of John Stuart Mill, discussed in "On Liberty" (1972 [1859]: 
114-131). That self is open to remaking through living an examined life and 
recognizes that the self as it is is an expression of power, but also that 
community influences can be subversive as well as conservative. It sees the 
self as a work in process, but a process that is very much under the direction 
of the an “I" that continues across. As Mill put it, “It is really of 
importance, not only what men do, but also what manner of men they are that do 
it. Among the works of man, which human life is rightly employed in 
perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance surely is man himself" 
(ibid.: 117). 

Mill advances a strong sense of identity and at the same time encourages 
people to experiment and to be brave enough to follow those experiments where 
they may lead, whatever the opinions of others. At the same time, he believes 
the community should rightly censure some behavior, and that some individuals 
because of who they are, might justifiably shun others, because of who they 
are. 

All the other versions of self discussed in this paper mask the power 
that has gone into the original construction the self and the power struggle 
involved in restructuring the self. The deontological liberal self is 
abstract and empty; as the center of its own universe, it is always perfect, 
never maimed, stifled, frustrated, abused, less that it might have been. The 
communitarian self in imperfect only in that it might not fully express its 
community at its best. But it has no basis on which to criticize or even 
analyze the power of the community that formed it. To the extent that it is 
congruent with that community, it also is perfect. It has no standpoint from 
which to claim that its community is unfairly structured, only that something 
done many not have lived up to community standards. Butler’s postmodern 
feminist self, too, is strangely silent as to power as it is wielded by 
responsible individuals. For Butler, power is a structure. Her self can 
never claim that power has done anything to it because it doesn’t exist, it is 
just free volition appearing in the moment. As such, it has no past, nor 
anyone to blame for the shape it has taken, since it has no enduring shape at 
all. It is without a standpoint from which to charge anyone specific with 
using power against it. ts neuroses, frustrations, scars, and sorrows are 
merely its own inability to transcend, its own decision to repeat that 
particular performance. If no one is ever there, either insider or outside 
the self, there is no interaction with power and nothing to blame but one’s on 
decisions. 

Only a self such as that proposed by Mill can adequately challenge power 
and wield it as an agent. Only such a self--pre-existing yet open to remaking 
itself as well as to risking itself in interaction with its fellows--can be 
“there” enough, both as a free individual and as a cultural product, to be an 
effective citizen. 


Sandel corrected 

This Millsian liberal version of the self can bee seen as similar to 
Sandel’s self corrected by Butler. While Sandel correctly identified the 
defect of deontological liberalism’s version of the self--that the conception 
is too ideal and too unchangeable in response to social life--his own version 
of the self-reflecting self, constructed by social forces and changing in 
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response to social factors, possessed of an identity that is locally defined 
by, and tied into, its society and its values, takes society as too homogenous 
and social rationality as too self-evident. A self-reflective being, truly 
able to reflect on itself as well as its society, is potentially a very 
radical force. Sandel’s conservatism results from his failure to see that the 
different social experiences of differently-situated self-reflecting beings 
might lead them to be thickly-constituted in very different ways, and lead 
their rationality in very different directions on social issues. For 
differently-situated selves, the outcome of a truly open process of self- 
discovery through social life is radically undetermined. Innovation and 
creativity are as characteristic of our social life as are conservatism and 
tradition. Indeed, as it is often remarked, tradition is only the veneration 
of the innovations of the past. 

Sandel’s vision, corrected to remove his presumption that rationality 
equates with agreeing with Sandel, is able to give full credit to both human 
rationality and human corporeality, while preserving a vision of meaningful 
agency. This is a vision of the self both constructed and self-constructing; 
a self of direct action, efficacious citizenship, and social optimism. Only 
such a self is worthy of democracy: neither too disembodied to lose track of 
the material prerequisites of social reproduction, nor too mired to be unable 
to appreciated that some traditional social arrangements have placed very 
different burdens on different groups of people. It is a self formed by 
experience and by the struggle to develop character over a course of life 
development. It preexists its decisions and represents itself to the world in 


them. It is always whole, always in process; a free being living with the 
limits of a material existence; a human being. 


Conclusion 

In asserting this self, I am not saying it is the self, though it is 
certainly one possible, currently extant social self. I believe that this is 
the model to which we should aspire if we are to build a democracy in which we 
are fully agent. We no longer need to justify democracy, that battle is so 
far won that even despotisms today proclaim themselves democratic regimes. 

Now we need to ask what kind of self we need to encourage to fulfill the 
history of our collective political aspirations. Marx said that man was a 
species being in that his history as a species has prepared him for a certain 
kind of social existence. I want to reverse the focus on that, because it is 
also true that the history of our social existence, if it is to be fulfilled, 
demands that we be a certain kind of being. 

I am not suggesting that this being should be constructed by the state-- 
the disaster inherent in that approach has been amply demonstrated--but 
through political conversations about what kind of people we must be to 
fulfill our collective historical political ideals. What we are is always 
enormously influenced by these ideals as they become a part of each of us. We 
are self-constructing beings, but we do this self construction in the context 
of the society that gives our concepts meaning. 

At the very minimum, democratic society requires that its citizens be 
agents. Neither the deontological liberal, the communitarian, nor the 
postmodern feminist conceptions of the self have agency. I have suggested a 
model which I believe can encourage agency and support the struggles of selves 
to establish agency in their actual lives. 
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Within the framework of American Federalism, local governments 
are the legal creatures of their respective states. When they are 
established they must conform to their state’s constitution and 
statutes. Or in other words, state laws govern the establishment of 
local governments and their structure. The degree of authority 
local governments may or may not exercise and the manner in which 
they operate depend upon the autonomy granted to them by their 
state. The state laws governing local government structure and 
administration for counties and municipalities in New Mexico are 
examined in this paper. 


The paper is organized to accomplish three distinctive tasks. 
First, a brief update of changes in New Mexico laws governing the 
structure and administration of municipal and county governments is 
presented. Specifically, a list of the changes since the 1990 
survey data reported in State Laws Governing Local Government 
Structure and Administration (U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1993) is provided. The brief summary 
of the changes in New Mexico laws addresses the same six categories 
of laws found in the earlier studies. The categories of laws 
reported are forms of government and home rule, boundaries, local 
elections, administrative operations and procedures, financial 
management, and personnel management. 


A detailed evaluation of "home rule" authority for counties 
and cities in New Mexico constitutes the second task. Particular. 
attention is paid to city governments. The research reported here 
extends beyond the basic scope of the data reported in the earlier 
ACIR studies. The primary research focus, of this section, is the 
extent to which municipal and county governments in New Mexico 
enjoy home rule authority. State laws which serve to limit the 
home rule authority of municipalities and counties are also 
reviewed. In order to accomplish this task a variety of sources 
were carefully reviewed and analyzed including: the New Mexico 
Constitution, New Mexico Statutes 1978 (1983 Supplement, 1985 
Replacement Pamphlet, 1988 Replacement Pamphlet, 1990 Replacement 
Pamphlet, 1991 Supplement, 1992 Supplement), Opinions of the New 
Mexico Attorney General, New Mexico Case Law, and Summary of Laws 
of Interest to Municipalities (New Mexico Municipal League, 1987- 
1993). 


The third and final task of this paper is the presentation of 
additional questionnaire items, concerning state laws governing 
local government structure and administration, for possible 
inclusion on the updated instrument. The new questions try to 
incorporate the changing dynamics of county and municipal level 
governance during the current era of competitive federalism. 
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Changes in New Mexico State Statutes Governing Local Governments 
A. Form of Government 


3-14-1. Commission-Manager; Application to Municipalities Over 
Three Thousand. 


Prior to 1989, any municipality having a population of three 
thousand or more persons according to the last federal census may 
be organized and governed as a commission-manager municipality if 
the qualified electors of the municipality elect to be governed 
under the commission-manager form of government. If the qualified 
electors of the municipality do not elect to be governed under the 
commission-manager form of government, the municipality shall be 
governed under the form of government in existence on the day the 
election rejecting the commission-manager form was held. 


A 1989 amendment (1989, ch. 61, Sec. 1) substituted one 
thousand for three thousand population. The 1991 (1991; ch.20, 
Sec. 2.) amendment substituted three thousand for one thousand, 
thereby returning the law to its original language. (New Mexico 
Statutes Annotated, 1992 Supplement) 


B. Altering Boundaries and Responsibilities 


3-5-1. Municipal Consolidation; Commissioners; Ordinances; Special 
Election; Declaration of Consolidation; Payment of Bonded 
Indebtedness or Judgement Levy. 


In 1987 the Attorney General ruled (1987 Op. Att’y Gen. No. 
87-55.) that consolidation procedures are applicable to counties. 
Two or more counties possess the authority to consolidate in 
accordance to state statute (3-5-1), but they must be contiguous. 
(New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1991 Supplement) 


C. Local Elections 
3-8-7. Municipal Clerk; County Clerk; Election Duties. 


A 1991 amendment (1991, ch.123, Sec. 3) added the third 
sentence in the subsection below. 


Within fifteen days of the adoption of the election 
resolution, the municipal clerk shall request in writing from the 
county clerk the registered voter lists and signature rosters 
containing only the qualified electors eligible to vote in the 
municipal election. At least seven days prior to every municipal 
election, the county clerk shall furnish to the municipal clerk the 
registered voter list and signature roster containing only the 
qualified electors eligible to vote in the municipal election. A 
Municipal clerk shall not amend, add or delete any information from 
the registered voter list. The registered voter list shall 
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constitute the registration list for the municipal election. The 
registered voter list does not have to be returned to the county 
clerk. The municipality shall bear the reasonable cost of 
preparation of the voter lists and signature rosters. (New Mexico 
Statutes Annotated, 1992 Supplement) 


3-8-6.1. Secretary of State; Duties. 


A 1991 state law (Laws, 1991, ch. 123, Sec.4) empowers the 
Secretary of State to investigate complaints concerning conduct of 
elections held pursuant to the Municipal Election Code [Articles 8 
and 9 of Chapter 3 NMSA 1978] and issue the findings to the 
appropriate enforcement authority. (New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 
1992 Supplement) 


3-8-28. Regular Municipal Elections; Candidate for Office. 


A 1987 amendment (1987, ch. 323, Sec. 12.) substituted "may be 
a candidate or write-in candidate" for "or is a write-in candidate 
may be a candidate in the below law. 


Any qualified elector who complies with section 3-8-27 NMSA 
1978 may be a candidate or write-in candidate for municipal office 
in the municipality in which he resides. (New Mexico Statutes 
Annotated, 1992 Supplement) 


3-9-4. Absentee Ballot Application; Rejection; Acceptance. 


The 1987 amendment (1987, ch. 323, Sec. 25) improved the 
absentee ballot application process. The changes are noted in bold 
below. 


B. The municipal clerk shall prescribe the form of the 
absentee ballot application. Any person desiring to cast his 
ballot by absentee ballot shall be provided an absentee ballot 
application upon request. Absentee ballot applications shall be 
delivered by the municipal clerk only during regular business 
hours. In the event that a person is unable to personally appear 
before the municipal clerk to request an absentee ballot 
application, then the municipal clerk may mail an absentee ballot 
application to such person. The absentee ballot application shall 
be completed by the applicant and the applicant shall personally 
deliver the application or personally mail the application to the 
office of the municipal clerk. No person shall submit to the 
municipal clerk a completed application on behalf of any other 
person. 


E. If the municipal clerk rejects the absentee ballot 
application pursuant to Subsection D of this section, then the 
municipal clerk shall refuse to issue an absentee ballot and shall 
mark the application "rejected" and enter "rejected" in the 
absentee ballot register and file the application in a separate 
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file. The municipal clerk shall, within twenty-four hours of the 
rejection of the application, notify the applicant in writing by 
certified mail, return receipt requested, by telephone or in person 
of the reasons for rejection of the application. In addition, if 
the application is incomplete the clerk shall mail immediately a 
new application for absentee ballot. 


M. Absentee ballots shall be mailed to voters whose 
applications have been approved not earlier than thirty-five days 
prior to the election and not later than 5:00 p.m. on Thursday 
immediately prior to the date of the election. (New Mexico Statutes 
Annotated, 1992 Supplement) 

D. Administrative Operations and Procedures 


changes to report since the 1990 survey. 


Financial Management 


changes to report since the 1990 survey. 


Personnel Management 


New Mexico Senate Bill 99. Public Employee Collective Bargaining 


Act 


This law enacted 28 new sections including but limited to the 
following: Established a three member Public Employee Labor 
Relations Board (PERLRB) at the state level, with members appointed 
by the Governor: one from labor, one from management and the third 
recommended by the first two; board members may not be elected 
officials, public employees or employees of organizations 
representing public employees or public employers. Terms shall be 
one year, but there is no limit on number of terms. PELRB will 
establish procedures for: designation of appropriate bargaining 
units, selection, certification and decertification of exclusive 
representatives, and the filing of, hearing on and determination of 
complaints of prohibited practices, as well as appointing mediators 
and fact finders in the event of impasse. Local governments may 
establish their own local PELRB with the same representation, 
terms, and powers and duties as the state PELRB. (New Municipal 
League, 1992) 
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An Evaluation of "Home Rule” Authority for Cities and Counties in 
New Mexico 


Constitutional Home Rule and Statutes Governing Local Structures 


The New Mexico Constitution provides local governments a 
reasonable degree of autonomy in determining their form of 
government structure. Furthermore, local governments have been 
given a great deal of autonomy in carrying out local government 
functions. Or in other words they enjoy "broad functional home 
rule". (U.S. ACIR, 1993). The New Mexico Constitution (Article 10, 
Section 6., Subsection D) declares, "A municipality which adopts a 
charter may exercise all legislative powers and perform all 
functions not expressly denied by general law or charter." (New 
Mexico Constitution, 1991, p. 60) 


The evolution of New Mexico’s municipal code and the ultimate 
approval of a home rule amendment to the New Mexico Constitution 
has been a long and arduous process. Prior to 1884, municipalities 
in New Mexico were chartered by a special act of the Territorial 
Legislature. After 1884, New Mexico permitted the chartering of 
municipal governments by general act oof the Territorial 
Legislature. Soon after statehood, changes in the general 
municipal charter laws enabled two forms of government for 
incorporated municipalities in New Mexico: 1. Commission-Manager 
form, and 2. Mayor-Council form of local government. (Garcia and 
Hain, 1981; Vigil, et al., 1990) 


However, it was in 1917 that the New Mexico Legislature passed 
legislation authorizing municipalities to adopt a charter of their 
own. Finally, after over a decade of lobbying by home rule 
advocates, the voters of New Mexico approved a home rule amendment 
in November 1970. Article 10, Section 6., Subsection E, also 
referred to as the home rule act, provides, " The purpose of this 
section is to provide for maximum local self-government. A liberal 
construction shall be given to the powers of municipalities." (New 
Mexico Constitution, 1991, p. 61) 


Consequently, any incorporated city in New Mexico can adopt a 
new charter and change their own form of government under the home 
rule provision. This provision allows them to adopt any form of 
government they desire and the incorporated "home rule" municipal 
government is not subject to the specific provisions found in the 
general charter act (New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1978, 3-11-1 
through 3-13-4). (Vigil, et al., 1990) 


In addition to the mayor-council form of municipal government, 
the commission-manager form, and the home-rule charter form of 
local government, New Mexico statutes permit the establishment of 
combined city-county governments. Currently, Los Alamos is the 
only combined city-county government in New Mexico. New Mexico’s 
most populous county (Bernalillo) and largest city (Albuquerque) 
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attempted a consolidation effort in 1972. The Bernalillo County 
voters defeat the proposal during the same year. Unsuccessful 
attempts to resurrect the consolidation effort have been made, the 
most recent being the 1980 Bernalillo County Commission’s 
consolidation task force. (Garcia and Hain, 1981; Vigil, et al., 
1990) 


Eighty-nine of the ninety-nine incorporated municipal 
governments in New Mexico are Mayor-Council governments. Most of 
the cities with this structure operate under the general charter 
specifications of New Mexico law. The most notable exception is 
the City of Albuquerque which operates under a home-rule charter 
approved in April 1974. (Albuquerque/Bernalillo County League of 
Women Voters, 1975) The other form of government provided for by 
general statute, the Commission-Manager form exists in Alamogordo, 
Aztec, Clovis, Hobbs, Las Cruces, Lovington, Raton, Truth or 
Consequences, and Tucumcari, New Mexico. Los Alamos - New 
Mexico’s only combined city-county government is New Mexico’s other 
notably different local government structure. 


Limitations on Home-Rule Authority 


Although New Mexico is classified as having broad functional 
home rule (U.S. ACIR, 1993), in reality the home rule powers of 
incorporated cities and counties in New Mexico have been and 
continue to be constrained. Home rule powers have been limited in 
variety of ways through a series of state statutes, court orders, 
and opinions of the New Mexico Attorney General. Several of these 
limitations of broad functional home rule are examined. 


Whereas, the home rule amendment to the New Mexico 
Constitution provides greater flexibility and enhanced powers to 
municipal officials, especially the mayor of home rule Mayor- 
Council cities, fiscal matters especially those relating to the 
imposition of taxes are controlled by the state legislature. 
(Garcia and Hain, 1981; Vigil, et al., 1990) Section 3-18-2. New 
Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1992 Supplement places a prohibition on 
municipal taxing powers, "home rule municipalities do not have the 
power through initiative to alter the taxing scheme mandated by the 
state constitution and statutes". 


Furthermore, the New Mexico Constitution, Article 9, Sec. 12. 
provides a millage cap for local governments. The precise language 
is as follows: No city shall contract any debt except by an 
ordinance, which shall be irrepealable until the indebtedness 
therein provided for shall have been fully paid or discharged, and 
shall specify for the purposes to which the funds to be raised 
shall be applied, and which shall provide for the levy of a tax, 
not exceeding twelve mills on the dollar upon all taxable property 
within such city, sufficient to pay the interest on, and to 
extinguish the principal of, such debt within fifty years. (New 
Mexico Constitution, 1991, p. 53) 


The Fireworks Licensing and Safety Act (60-2C-1 et seq. New 
Mexico Statutes Annotated) expressly removed from municipalities 
their general authority to regulate fireworks and replaced it with 
limited authority to regulate only certain specified devices. To 
the extent that municipalities have regulatory authority over 
specified devices, they are subject to double regulation as long as 
municipal regulations do not conflict with the act’s requirements. 
The act denies all municipalities, including those with home rule 
charters, from regulating fireworks other than as provided by the 
statute. 


The state legislature also controls the authority to issue 
liquor licenses. No municipality, including home rule cities, can 
issue permits that allow for the sale and consumption of distilled 
alcoholic beverages. With local approval, (option by referendum) 
municipalities may issue limited service beer and wine licenses. 
The passage of an additional local referendum permits home rule 
municipalities to levy and collect a beer and wine license tax. 


Presumption of Dillon’s Rule in New Mexico 


Judge John Dillon of Iowa issued several rulings that severed 
to limit the powers of local governments in 1868. These decisions 
are referred to as "Dillon’s Rule". The essence of this rule is 
that municipal corporations owe their existence to the state 
legislature and they derive their powers and rights from the 
legislature. Or in other words, the state legislature can create 
local governments but they can also destroy them unless there is a 
constitutional limitation preventing the destruction of municipal 
corporations. (Wright, 1988) 


The presumption that "Dillon’s Rule" has been reversed, either 
by the constitution, by statute, or by judicial decision, is 
idiosyncratic and is difficult to support in all instances. On one 
hand, the constitution (Article 10, Section 6., Subsection D) 
declares, "A municipality which adopts a charter may exercise all 
legislative powers and perform all functions not expressly denied 
by general law or charter." (New Mexico Constitution, 1991, p. 60) 
With the addition of the home rule amendment, Article 10, Section 
6., Subsection E, which provides for "maximum local self-government 
and a liberal construction shall be given to the powers of 
municipalities", a strong case can be made to support the notion 
that "Dillon’s Rule" has been reversed by the constitution. 


But on the other hand, in the case of Westgate Families vs. 
County Clerk of Los Alamos, 100 N.M. 146, 667 P.2d 453, 1983 the 
the New Mexico Supreme Court in their opinion upheld "Dillon’s 
Rule". The primary issue was whether or not the County of Los 
Alamos could claim the power to zone by referendum. 


Los Alamos County is an incorporated county and home rule 
municipality. The county council adopted several municipal 
ordinances changing the zoning of a tract of land owned by Westgate 
from a recreational wilderness district to a combined residential 
zoning district. Petitions for a referendum relating to those 
ordinances were filed and certified. The county council adopted a 
resolution for a special referendum to submit to the voters the 
question of whether to rescind the county council’s adoption of the 
zoning ordinances. In the special referendum, the electorate 
rejected the county council’s rezoning action by disapproving the 
ordinances. 


Westgate proceeded to file suit against the county asking for 
a judgement declaring the actions of the county in authorizing the 
special referendum are null and void, and the results of the 
election are void and of no legal effect. The district court 
granted Westgate’s motion for judgement, and concluded that while 
the provisions for referendum contained in the county’s home rule 
charter are valid, still, as a matter of law they have no 
appreciation to zoning actions of the governing body of the County 
of Los Alamos. Rather, zoning is governed by the New Mexico Zoning 
Enabling Act and is not subject to referendum. 


The county argued that the referendum of a zoning question is 
not disallowed by state law because nowhere in the New Mexico 
Zoning Enabling Act, is a referendum prohibited, nor does the act 
purport to be the sole and exclusive legislation or administrative 
vehicle for zoning matters. The New Mexico Supreme Court 
disagreed. They held that, "notwithstanding the home rule 
provision of Los Alamos, the pertinent legislation from which the 
County of Los Alamos derives the power to restrict land uses by 
zoning, is the Zoning Enabling Act." The court determined that the 
act denies the exercise of zoning by referendum, and the county is 
precluded by the act from claiming the power to zone by referendum 
because the act expressly provides for zoning by representative 
bodies. 


The above discussion illustrates an instance in which the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico upheld Dillon’s Rule by denying a 
consolidated county home rule municipality from utilizing their 
legal power of referendum. By preventing Los Alamos from using 
their maximum local self-governance powers the court reinforced the 
idea that the local government is indeed a creature of the state, 
thereby subject to its power to create and/or destroy. 


Municipal Annexation of Property 


Municipalities in New Mexico enjoy considerable latitude when 
it comes to the annexation of territory. There are three methods 
of annexing territory to a municipality provided for in Sections 3- 
7-1 New Mexico Statutes Annotated 1978. Municipalities may annex 
property by using one of the three following techniques: 1. the 
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arbitration method, 2. the boundary commission method, and 3. the 
petition method (also referred to as "voluntary annexation"). 


The arbitration method is initiated by the city if it desires 
to annex contiguous territory. The governing body may, by 
resolution, declare that the benefits of municipal government are 
or can be made available within a reasonable time to the territory 
proposed to be annexed and that it desires to annex such territory. 
A copy of the resolution with a copy of a plat of the territory 
proposed to be annexed must be filed with the county clerk. After 
such resolution is filed, a board of arbitration is established 
consisting of seven members. Three members represent the city, 
three members represent the residents of the territory the city 
desires to annex, and the final member is chosen by both sides. 
Determination by a majority of the seven members of the board of 
arbitration is considered final. (New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 
1985 Replacement Pamphlet) 


An independent commission, known as the municipal boundary 
commission is established in order to determine the annexation of 
territory to a municipality under two specific situations. The 
municipal boundary commission is established when a municipality 
petitions the commission to annex territory to the municipality; or 
a majority of the landowners of the territory proposed to be 
annexed petition the municipal boundary commission to annex the 
territory to the municipality. The commission consists of three 
members who are appointed by the governor. One of the members must 
be an attorney licensed to practice in New Mexico and no more than 
two members shall be members of the same political party. Ata 
public hearing held for the purpose of determining if the property 
proposed to be annexed shall be annexed, the municipal boundary 
commission shall determine if the territory is contiguous to the 
municipality; and may be provided with municipal services by the 
municipality to which the property is proposed to be annexed. If 
the municipal boundary commission determines that the conditions 
set forth above are met, the commission orders annexed to the 
municipality the territory petitioned to be annexed to the 
municipality. (New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1985 Replacement 
Pamphlet) 


Petition is the most frequently used method of annexation by 
municipalities in New Mexico. Whenever a petition which seeks 
annexation of territory contiguous to municipality is signed by the 
owners of a majority of the number of acres in the contiguous 
territory; is accompanied by a map which shows the boundaries of 
the territory proposed to be annexed and the relationship of the 
territory proposed to be annexed to the existing boundary of the 
municipality; and is presented to the governing body, the governing 
body shall by ordinance consent to or reject the annexation of the 
contiguous territory. If the ordinance consents to the annexation, 
a copy of the ordinance, along with a copy of the plat of the 
property to be annexed, shall be filed with the county clerk. 
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After the official filing, the contiguous property becomes part of 
the municipality. (New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1985 Replacement 


Pamphlet) 


The concept of voluntary annexation is usually driven by the 
rate of growth in the extra territorial jurisdictions of the more 
populous cities in New Mexico. When the advantages of annexation 
seem obvious to the majority land owners, usually land developers, 
they initiate the petition method. The arbitration method of 
annexation is seldom used by municipalities in New Mexico. The 
City of Albuquerque is controlled by the Metropolitan Boundary Act 
for Class A Counties (3-57-1 New Mexico Statutes Annotated 1978) 
which states annexation can occur only by petition of property 
owners. The other two methods are unavailable to the governing 


body of Albuquerque. 


Governmental Immunity, Intergovernmental Cooperation, and 
Concluding Observations 


The New Mexico Tort Claims Act (Sections 41-4-4 New Mexico 
Statutes Annotated) makes a distinction between governmental and 
propriety decisions of local government officials in determining 
governmental liabilities or immunity. Any governmental entity and 
any public employee while acting within the scope of duty are 
granted immunity from liability for any tort, except in instances 
when their behaviors are proprietary in nature. If their behaviors 
are proprietary they are not granted governmental immunity and are. 
held liable. 


The State of New Mexico requires, by law, state planning 
districts. Currently, there are seven such districts which are 
managed by the existing regional Councils of Government. The 
primary concerns of the mandated state planning districts are 
transportation planning and environmental management and 
compliance. 


The state also provides several incentives to promote 
intergovernmental cooperation. The Solid Waste Act promotes 
regional management of solid waste dumps. This is an acute issue in 
New Mexico because of the unavailability of dump sites immediately 
surrounding the larger metropolitan areas. In New Mexico over 
thirty percent of all land is held by federal agencies and Indian 
tribes and pueblos. In most instances the metropolitan areas are 
adjacent to federally controlled properties and/or properties 
controlled by Native Americans. These land owners prohibit the 
establishment of solid waste dumps. Consequently, local 
governments are initiating cooperative efforts to create regional 
land fills with shared responsibilities and liabilities in order to 
compensate for the lack of available sites close to their corporate 
limits. 
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Enabling legislation was approved in the 1993 Legislative 
Session to encourage regional solid waste retention facilities. 
This legislation takes advantage of the Joint Power Act which 
permits the cooperative delivery of any municipal or county 
functions. Through the powers vested in the Joint Powers Act the 
Lincoln County Regional Solid Waste Authority was recently 
established. The authority encompasses the territory of Lincoln 
County, a portion of neighboring Eddy County, and includes the 
municipalities of Roswell, Ruidoso, and Alamogordo. Another 
cooperative regional solid waste authority is currently in the 
planning stages for the northeastern portion of the state in Colfax 
County. 


The state laws governing local government structure and 
administration in New Mexico number close to one hundred. When 
court cases, and opinions of the New Mexico Attorney General were 
added to the constitutional provisions and state statutes the 
author discovered a complex, confusing, and frequently 
contradictory body of rules governing the behavior of local 
governments. The notion that broad functional home rule exists 
tends to be a slight exaggeration. Municipalities can exercise 
many legislative powers and perform numerous functions but they are 
severally constrained, especially concerning financial matters, by 
the constitution and the behavior of the state legislature. 


New Mexico’s population is heavily urbanized. Over seventy 
percent of the state’s approximately one and one-half million 
citizens live in one of state’s four largest cities (Albuquerque, 
Las Cruces, Farmington, and Santa Fe) or in their metropolitan 
area. As this trend continues, and New Mexicans become more and 
more dependent upon municipal governments for basic public goods 
and services, the state legislature also continues to adopt more 
laws governing local government structure and administration. Most 
of the additional laws have been in the area of financial 
management. Ten additional laws expanding the financial management 
requirements imposed on local governments have been passed by the 
New Mexico Legislature since the 1978 ACIR survey. 


Furthermore, the legislature has actively promoted 
intergovernmental cooperation between municipal and_ county 
governments in order to address several acute environmental 
problems. It is reasonable to conclude that as New Mexico becomes 
more urbanized and increasing demands are placed upon local 
governments, state laws regulating the structure and behaviors of 
local governments will increase. This increase in statutes will 
provided new opportunities for research and study. 


Additional Questionnaire Items for Future Surveys 


Form of Government 


1 and 2. Are there state statutes that supersede and limit "home 
rule" authority, in specific instances? If they exist, what powers 
are removed from the municipalities and reverted to the state? 


Altering Boundaries and Responsibilities 


1. Does state law allow for municipal and county governments to 
impose impact fees on land within their corporate boundaries? 


2. Does state law authorize a municipality and county to enter 
into a joint powers agreement to provide capital improvements 
within an area subject to both municipal and county planning and 
platting or extraterritorial jurisdiction? 


Local Elections 


1 and 2. Does state law provide a procedure for investigating 
complaints concerning conduct of municipal and county elections? 
Can the state official in-charge of the investigation issue the 
findings to the appropriate enforcement authority? 


3 and 4. Is there a state law establishing a "motor voter" 
registration procedure? If a "motor voter" registration procedure 
exists does it suffice for all .elections? 


Administrative Operations and Procedures 


1. Does state law deny all municipalities, including those with 
home rule charters, from regulating the sale and use of fireworks? 


Financial Management 


1, 2 and 3. Does state law authorize counties and municipalities to 
establish, by ordinance, geographical enterprise zones in order to 
stimulate job growth and long-term economic development by granting 
property tax breaks? Does such law provide local zoning relief? 
Does state law require annual progress reports of the enterprise 
zone to a designated state official? 


4. Is there a state law establishing a local government short term 
investment fund? (This law would permit local governments to place 
money, not immediately needed, into a state investment fund managed 


by the State Treasurer’s Office.) 


5. Does the state law which sets purchasing standards for local 
governments require that preference must be given to minority owned 
businesses whenever possible? 
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6. Does the state law which sets purchasing standards for local 
governments require purchases of American-made motor vehicles? 


Personnel Management 


1. Does state law mandate employee assistance programs for local 
government workers? 


2. Does state law require preferential hiring status for former 
municipal employees eliminated through a reduction in force action? 
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By faction I understand a number of citizens, whether amounting to 
a majority or minority of the whole, who are united and actuated by 
some common impulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the 
rights of other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate 
interests of the community. 

James Madison 

The Federalist Papers 


Contemporary group theory tends to understand political groups as 
Madison understood factions,! they represent "interests" which are 
seen as inherently parochial and anti-social (Bentley, 1908; 
Truman, 1951; Latham, 1965; Hershey and Levine and Thurber in 
Cigler and Loomis eds, 1986; Aberbach and Rockman, 1978; and 
Fritschler, 1983).* Thus, Jeffrey Berry opens his work on The 
Interest Group Society, with the following observation: "people 
will pursue their self-interest even though the policies they 
advocate may hurt others, and may not be in the best interest of 
the nation" (1984, 1). This paper will demonstrate that the 
problem of a theory of politics based on self-interest is that it 
squelches diversity behind a mask of "the common good" supposed to 
transcend our "particulars" and results in a politics, and 
theoretical justification, of inequality.’ Through philosophical 
critique, this paper will present the case for a move from a 
politics of self-interest toward a multiculturally-based politics 
of needs. 

The first part of this paper will analyze the roots of the 
assumption of self-interest in contemporary group theory. To this 
end, an analysis of traditional Liberal philosophy will be provided 
in order to unmask the notion of the "common good"--that can be set 
apart from and opposed to private interests--as a mythic 
construction of the particular interests of some, called upon to 
justify the stifling of others. Such an analysis will demonstrate 
the inegalitarian bias inherent in group theory’s assumption of 
narrowly self-interested groups at odds with the public good. This 
first section will explore how it is that John Locke can open The 
Second Treatise on Government with a vision of individuals 
innocently picking up acorns and eating them to satisfy their 
hunger, in a world where there is always as much and good enough 
for others, and yet end the work with a justification for the vast 
inequalities of capitalism. We will see that this strange leap in 
The Second Treatise, from humans seeking to fulfill benign and 
uncontestable needs to the hierarchically organized protection of 
a class of private property owners, must be understood in terms of 
the Hobbesian paradigm, where fear of difference and the need to 
suppress it are made more explicit. 

The second part of this work will demonstrate specifically 
how, through a bourgeois process of commodification, our legitimate 
and concrete "needs" come to be understood in abstract terms as 
"interests."* We will see that by relying on this abstract version 
of needs--in the context of a theory blind to diversity-- 
contemporary group theory is able to justify the subordination of 
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some need claims, and can then gloss over fundamental inequalities 
within our system. 


The Common Good: Difference and Group Theory 

James Madison and other Federalists attended to a certain 
level of diversity in order to derive the support necessary to 
establish the new form of democracy that came to take its shape as 
the United States. In the Federalist Papers,*° Madison explicitly 
addresses various levels of geographical diversity and class 
antagonisms. The Madisonian attention to difference, however, was 
actually extremely limited. The range of classes of concern, for 
example, extended from merchants, to farmers and artisans: all 
merely variations in what may be called the ruling class of the 
time. Despite the self conscious existence of many different non- 
dominant groups,® from the earliest days of the Republic it was 
felt by those in power that such diversity was a threat to the 
political order (Herzog 1986, 484). Madison and the other 
"founding fathers" grounded our system in a vision of homogeneity 
that ignored and stifled diversity under the pretense of protecting 
the general interest.’ This emphasis on sameness is due, in part, 
to the Madisonian tendency to translate a "diversity of needs" into 
a notion of "conflicting interest at odds with the public good" 
(Truman 1951, 57; Salisbury 1969, 3-4; J.Q. Wilson 1973, 154; 
Greenwald 1977, 305). The supposed egalitarianism of Liberal 
democracy is actually achieved through this reliance on sameness, 
which in fact ends up ignoring difference relevant to most of the 
populous. The consequences of a political process which ignores 
this difference is that it translates in practice into the 
subordination of, for example, women and other non-dominant groups 
by stifling their voices in the construction of the public 
discourse.* 

Take, for example, the writings of Benjamin Rush, signer of 
the American Declaration of Independence and prolific writer on 
various social issues of his day. As Herzog (1986) points out, 
Rush suggested that the "different" qualities of Blacks were the 
results of a disease, namely leprosy. Their "disease" included 
both physical "defects" such as "woolly hair" and the like, as well 
as their "superhuman sexuality." Herzog comments, "[L]ike other 
colonial republicans, [Rush] worried that a racially heterogeneous 
community might never become a politically unified one" (1986, 
484). Thus, while African-Americans were "different" they were not 
merely disenfranchised, but lived as slaves. Rush’s solution to 
the miserable condition of these people, and towards a better 
political system, was to "cure" Blacks of their disease/difference 
from a white standard. It was only in the hopes of their being 
"Cured" that he suggested African-Americans might ever become 
affirmed and participate constructively in American politics.’ 

The tendency of group theory in the United States--since the 
colonial period--to call on the populace to give up their 
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particulars in the service of the common good comes directly from 
Classical Liberal theory. Liberal philosophy has long posited that 
individual interests are narrow and selfish. In The Second 
Treatise, Locke wrote that "men are biased in their interests" 
(1980, 66), and even Rousseau felt, as he wrote in the Social 
Contract, that "the particular will tend, by its very nature, to 
partiality, while the general will tends to equality" (1973, 182). 
From the notion, as Locke quotes from Hooker, "that the interest of 
everyman is toward himself... and therefore that strife and 
troubles would be endless" (1980, 48), Liberal philosophy has 
claimed the "narrowness of party" (ibid, 26) and its threat to the 
common-wealth. 

We must now explore prior assumptions, made of a Liberal world 
view, that generate and support this notion of narrow selfish 
interest as the basis of political community. Closer attention to 
the role of fear, in this case the fear of difference as it relates 
to a Liberal conception of the self, will expose the narrow self- 
interested group as assumed by contemporary group theory. With 
this in mind, we will turn more directly to the self-proclaimed 
ends of Liberal philosophy to shed light on how the myth gets 
constructed that particular interests contradict those of the 
whole. In doing so, we will find a prime example of Rousseau’s 
bitingly suggestive remark from the Social Contract about, "the 
conjuring tricks of our political theorists...they first dismember 
the body politic by an illusion worthy of a fair, and then join it 
together again we do not know how" (1973, 183). 


Narrow Self-Interest and the Fear of Difference in Liberal Thought: 

On what basis does Liberal philosophy assume men to be 
narrowly self-interested? Hobbesian philosophy is based in fear 
generally,’® and fear of difference specifically. Although it is 
common to attribute individualism to Liberal philosophy, it is not 
necessarily true that the homage paid to individuals in this 
tradition translates into a respect for a true individualism that 
acknowledges the integrity of each of us in our difference. 
Actually, behind the commonly understood "individualism" of Liberal 
thought, we find an acknowledgement more of sameness, and a fear of 
true difference. As the following discussion will demonstrate, it 
is this fear of difference, embedded in the foundation of Liberal 
thought, which creates the context within which individuals and 
groups are forced to be narrowly self-interested. 

Liberalism has often been criticized, for example, by women, 
Jews, Marxists and people of color, for recognizing the humanity of 
only a certain class of people, namely able, propertied white 
Christian adult males. One might say that Locke could only see in 
terms of other English country gentlemen like himself: others are 
not truly seen in the same terms, and are not involved in the 
social compact. Difference, from this type of male standard, is 
seen not as benign or exciting,'' but as mutation. These mutants 
are seen as either too much trouble to worry about, or as 
threatening, in the case for example of those with too much passion 
(a description often applied to non-dominant groups). Those not 
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rational are deemed mad or unfit for the responsibility of civic 
participation (Hobbes 1983, 140). Despite the pretense to a 
"universal" consent and protection, people such as women, servants, 
Slaves, foreigners (ie. Jews and other peoples of color) and 
children are expressly excluded.” 

The Liberal man fears "them," excludes "them," and sets up his 
commonwealth to protect himself against "them." Thus, one who 
cannot "accommodate himself to the rest," according to Hobbes, "is 
to be left out, or cast out of Society, as cumbersome thereunto" 
(ibid, 209). As it is in women’s and other inferior beings’ 
somehow inherent nature to be different, they of course will not be 
able to "accommodate" themselves to a male standard. It is our 
lot, then to be "cast out" from the deliberative space of the 
community. 

Benhabib’ shows us that the Liberal view which uses universal 
language only sees as far as our sameness.“ Summing up a Kantian 
vision of the "generalized other," Benhabib writes that by basing 
relation in formal terms, "I confirm in your person the rights of 
humanity and I have a legitimate claim to expect that you will do 
the same in relation to me" (1987, 87). The bias in favor of 
sameness, and the avoidance and--more importantly--the actual 
exclusion of the legitimacy or contribution of difference is made 
clearer when such an approach is compared to a feminist alternative 
to’ the Kantian other, which Benhabib refers to as the "concrete 
other." 

Benhabib describes the feminist approach as one in which 


each is entitled to expect and to assume from the other forms of 
behavior through which the other feels recognized and confirmed as 
a concrete, individual being with specific needs, talents and 
Capacities (ibid, 87). 


Benhabib’s conception of the concrete other is an example of her 
assertion of "interactive" universals. In this dynamic, Benhabib 
writes, "I confirm not only your ‘humanity’ but your human 
‘individuality’" (ibid).  Benhabib’s feminist conception of the 
concrete other suggests a society where an individual may encounter 
an-other, recognize in them their difference, and engage in social 
relations rooted in that difference.” 

A politics of diversity insists that each, rooted in 
difference, not only be actively encouraged to participate, but to 
engage actively with the "others" and to genuinely consider their 
contributions.’ The Liberal view, however, suggests an individual 
who faces an "other," and when that other does not conform to his-- 
actually particular--view of humanity, he will recognize difference 
but understand it as a threatening mutation. What becomes of the 
Hobbesian man who invariably confronts such threats in the course 
of his life? He is forced into an exaggerated concern for and 
reliance on his own self, and it is from here that we begin to 
understand the social context that generates narrowly self- 
interested men. 

The Hobbesian man is a Singular and isolated unit, a bundle of 
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particular, or narrow, interests. This man, like any other, will 
have to take action in order to sustain his life. But he lives in 
a world where everyone who is not he, who is different, is a 
threat. As he perceives these others as a threat to his survival, 
he is, therefore, forced into an intense concern for his self and 
well being. As he will not be able to trust others to help him 
meet his needs, he is forced into absolute self-reliance. What is 
this overly self-concerned and self-reliant Hobbesian man, if he is 
not the narrowly, self-interested building block of a modern 
interest group Liberalism? 

That some of us might not fear difference, or may come to 
appreciate diversity, is ignored in classical Liberal theory. 
Contemporary group theory, with it Liberal assumption of narrow 
self-interest, then, is founded exclusively on the experience of 
those who do fear difference. But we must also look closely at how 
the narrow and self interested man becomes "Selfish," a threat to 
the common good. To do so, and to understand more fully how the 
notion of a general will which is opposed to these narrow self 
interests has been formulated to justify political systems based on 
a closed public space, we must turn to the establishment of the 
social contract. In doing so we will demystify one of the central 
paradoxes of Liberal thought. 


The Common Good: Selfish Interests and the Ruling Class® 

It is an interesting paradox of the Liberal formula that the 
narrow and conflicting interests of Hobbesian men result ina 
primary common interest. The dilemma of modernity for a Liberal is 


that when each of us pursues what we want, our narrow selfish 
interests, we end up in a situation which none of us want.” 
Hobbes asserts that the lives lived by these overly self-concerned 
and self-reliant individual men, always alone fighting off the 
enemy, is a wretched and unstable life. This is life in the state 
of nature; it is conceived of as a war of each against all. In 
order better to guarantee that our interests will be secured, we 
each have a stake in creating a less wretched and more stable 
arrangement. Hobbesian philosophy posits the erection of a 
sovereign authority through social contract as a solution to this 
condition.” We will all then have a common interest in submitting 
our rights and freedoms to a higher power who will help, as Locke 
Says, to "avoid, and remedy those inconveniences of the state of 
nature" (1980, 48), such as alleviating the strain of our extreme 
self-reliance and self-concern. 

It is the argument of this paper that the notion of a common 
interest has traditionally been used to create and justify a closed 
public space by stifling the needs and participation of non- 
dominant groups.”! To begin to unmask the problematic of this 
Liberal postulation of the common interest we must remember a few 
things. First, Locke reminds us that "absolute monarchs are but 
men" (1980, 12). Moreover, as both Hobbes and Locke suggest, the 
sovereign may in fact be a body of men. Finally, the history of 
Liberalism has shown us that, in reality, this body of men is 
merely comprised of and represents a certain class of men. 


Locke is most explicit on this point; he repeatedly asserts 
that the aim of civil society and the sovereign is the protection 
of private property. In Locke’s scheme there is already an 
inequality of property by the time people form a civil society. 
Thus, the real aim of civil society is to protect that unequal 
distribution of property. In the Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality, Rousseau critically addresses this sentiment when he 
writes that "the first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, 
bethought himself of saying ’This is mine,’ and found people simple 
enough to believe him, was the real founder of civil society" 
(1973, 76). 

Rousseau’s critique shows us the bias of the justification of 
the Liberal common interest. Rousseau asserts that such a state of 
uncertainty, which Hobbes posits plagued the pre-civil society, was 
mostly the predicament of the wealthy: he writes that "the rich, 
in particular must have felt how much they suffered by a constant 
state of war, of which they bore all the expense; and in which, 
though all risked their lives, they alone risked their property" 
(ibid, 88). Here, Rousseau suggests that the rich knew that their 
property was merely usurpation and that this contributed to their 
insecurity. 

On this point, we find that Liberal philosophers expose 
themselves. For example, Locke himself asserts that slavery is a 
crime and that when the government loses the trust of the people by 
alienating their rights/property, the people may revolt (1980, 78). 
Yet, we know that Locke acknowledged that some would not have these 
rights/property: he mentions specifically servants, women, 
children and even in some cases full slaves. By Locke’s own logic, 
free propertied men would be subject to the threat from the 
legitimate right of women, children and servants/slaves to revolt. 
Rousseau is clear on this point, in the Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality he writes, "(the rich] knew they were founded on 
precarious and false titles; so that, if others took from them by 
force what they themselves had gained by force, they would have no 
reason to complain" (1973, 88). Liberal philosophy, on behalf of 
the propertied class, must posit a way out of these unfavorable 
circumstances. 

Thus, commenting on the Hobbesian and Lockean solution of 
setting up a sovereign, Rousseau writes, 


the rich man, thus urged by necessity, conceived at length the 
profoundest plan that ever entered the mind of man: this was to 
employ in his favour the forces of those who attacked him, to make 
allies of his adversaries, to inspire them with different maxims, 
and to give them other institutions as favourable to himself as the 
law of nature was unfavourable (ibid, 88-9). 


The clever institution which the rich man suggested was the 
"collect [ion of our forces] in a supreme power which may govern us" 
(ibid), i.e. the sovereign, or modern Liberal government. The 
clever maxims used in the argument were that this supreme power 
would govern us "by wise laws, protect and defend all the members 
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of the association, repulse common enemies, and maintain eternal 
harmony among us" (ibid). It would do this by "guarding the weak 
from oppression, to restrain the ambitious" (ibid) by rules of 
justice based on equal submission.” But Rousseau points out that 
the fallacy of such maxims promising protection and equity becomes 
apparent when we realize that their point is to "secure to everyman 
the possession of what belongs to him," in a system which is 
brought into a society already plagued by an inequality of 
possession. 

Thus, an appeal to the "common interest" has been merely a 
ruse for maintaining inequality for the benefit of a "particular 
interest." To Hobbes, man is born in a state of perfect freedom.” 
It is this freedom that we curtail under the sovereign. We are led 
to believe that we will be better off for this submission, as this 
state of perfect freedom, where men are motivated by their narrow 
self-interest, has become a state of war. We are thus told that 
our freedom must be stifled for the common good.” 

However, what if we understand the people’s motivation as 
merely seeking to meet their needs (even an early postulation in 
Hobbes and Locke), rather than to satisfy their interests? It may 
be: true that men have these selfish interests, but it is absolutely 
true that all people have needs. This distinction is important 
because although we often argue that people ought not to be able to 
pursue freely their unbridled selfish interests, it would be more 
difficult to argue directly that people ought not be able to meet 
their needs. Even Liberalism begins with an assertion that, just 
by being born, man has a right to have his needs met (Locke 1980, 
18). With this in mind, the notion of giving up our freedom 
becomes a bit more problematic. 

In Liberal philosophy, man’s natural freedom includes his 
freedom or power to meet his basic needs (ibid). Yet, this power, 
like all the others except the ultimate power of one’s very life, 
gets relinquished to the sovereign. Now that we have seen that the 
sovereign is constituted by and designed to protect a certain class 
of people, we find that in society "everyone" has relinquished 
their basic abilities, to meet even their subsistence needs, toa 
"Darticular class." After such a submission, the many do not even 
have the power to meet their basic needs, and the few of this 
particular class end up with all the power in society. Under the 
guise of the "common good" we end up with a system that precludes 
most people from entering the public sphere to struggle to meet 
their needs and is thus able both to establish and to guarantee 
enormous inequality.” 

When a universal-type common interest is seen as somehow above 
or transcending the particular, the particular is seen as opposed 
to the universal. Those who insist on pursuing their particular 
perspective are labelled threatening, and the sovereign is 
justified in squelching their attempts. It is now clear that such 
an appeal has been used to justify discrimination, barriers to 
participation in the public discourse, against anyone not able to 
accommodate themselves to society, i.e.: by nature people like 
women. 


Section Conclusion: 

In conclusion, we see that by appealing to our fear of 
difference, Hobbesian philosophy makes a case for the wretched 
Situation in the state of nature. Through fear of difference, the 
Hobbesian man is forced to be narrowly self interested. This, 
however, results in an obstacle to meeting his needs, and he is 
left in a war of each man against all. Such men will find that 
they have a common interest then in submitting to a sovereign, and 
any one still trying to express their natural freedom--or resisting 
the sovereign--will be seen as a threat to that common interest and 
suffer the sovereign’s all powerful wrath. 

We have seen, however, that by laying down our rights to the 
sovereign under the guise of a common interest, we are 
relinquishing our power to take care of our own needs. We are 
investing a government, made by and for a particular class, with 
the ability to define and meet our needs, from the point of view 
and in the service of this particular class. Thus, the call made 
in Liberal philosophy, and assumed in contemporary group theory, 
for a common interest that is not attentive to the needs of us all, 
identified and expressed in our own voices, is a call to an 
exclusionary and stifling politics. 


We must now turn to a closer examination of what happens to 
these needs, that even Liberalism claims are legitimate, in group 
theory that could allow some to be subordinated. To do so, we must 
now turn to Marx. 


Part Two 


Interests, Needs and Group Theory that Can Ignore Discrimination: 

Let us step back a moment to examine more closely just how, in 
Liberal group theory, the diversity of our particular and basic 
needs have come to be seen as (narrow-self) interests. What manner 
of "conjuring tricks" have our political theorists employed to 
achieve this transformation? In this section we will address 
Marx’s understanding of the abstraction involved in the bourgeois 
process of commodification, and use this to analyze the 
consequences of the way in which, ina Liberal democracy, the very 
"stuff" of politics is understood as these interests--as assumed as 
early on as Madison’s writings--rather than being needs and 
aspirations or assuring that people’s dignity will be respected. 
We will see that this type of group theory will ensure the failure 
of politics to create a public space of authentic conversation and 
struggle in which fundamental problems of the system may be 
addressed, resulting in a system which can justify meeting the 
needs of some groups more readily than others. 


Commodification and a Needs-Based Critique of Interest Politics: 
In Liberal group theory, the stuff of politics is understood 

as interests which get expressed as selfish demands; the goal of 

politics, then, is to mediate between them. In contrast to a 
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Liberal politics based on interests, we might remember Marx’s 
famous maxim from The Critique of the Gotha Program, "from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs" (in 
McLellan 1987, 569). Thus, as Ollman writes, for Marx, "the 
immediate aim of all communist planning...is the satisfaction of 
‘social needs’" (1979, 63). In this conception, people’s concrete 
needs are acknowledged as legitimate and central to the objective 
of social organization. Here, meeting our needs is the point of 
politics. One of Marx’s major contributions toward this end has 
been to remind us of the concrete material conditions which 
actually form the social base.” As part of his critique of 
capitalism, however, Marx points out that in bourgeois society this 
concrete material base becomes "estranged" in the "illusory forms 
in which the real struggles" occur within the State (in McLellan 
1979, 161). In Liberal democracy, Marx views the political realm 
of the State as an "illusory community." Within Liberal group 
theory, then, we find that concrete need comes to be seen in an 
estranged version referred to as interests in, as Marx notes in the 
Communist Manifesto, the bourgeois move to commodify and profane 
everything.” 


In The German Ideology, Marx writes of the problem of 
commodities, 


A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and 
easily understood. Its analysis shows that it is, in reality, a 
very queer thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties and 
theological niceties. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider it from the point 
of view that by its properties it is capable of satisfying human 
wants, or from the point that those properties are the product of 
human labour (in Tucker 1978, 319). 


However, uSing the example of a table, Marx continues, 


...f0r all that, the table continues to be that common, every-day 
thing, wood. But, so soon as it steps forth as a commodity, it is 
changed into something transcendent. It not only stands with its 
feet on the ground, but, in relation to all other commodities, it 
stands on its head, and evolves out of its wooden brain grotesque 
ideas, far more wonderful than ‘table-turning’ ever was (ibid, 
320). 


Thus, drawing on Marx’s understanding of how the process of 
commodification transforms a concrete "common every-day thing," we 
can understand how group theorists treat needs, the very "stuff" of 
politics. Liberal group theory commodifies needs, transforming 
them into "Something transcendent," abstract. In this process, the 
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content of politics is translated from the concrete conditions of 
people’s lives into an abstraction, as when the table of Marx’s 
example steps forth as a commodity. This is problematic because 
once our needs are translated into these bourgeois abstractions, 
they can be traded like other commodities. As noted, even in 
Liberal theory, human needs as needs are incontestable. But, when 
our needs are seen as interests, they can be negotiated. This 
bourgeois process of abstraction, in its commodification of 
everything, serves to negate the inviolability of human needs and 
dignity. It is precisely at this moment, through the abstraction, 
that the point of social organization ceases to be the meeting of 
people’s concrete needs. With such an abstraction, the goal of 
politics becomes obscured. Instead we fall into our present habit 
of bargaining amongst interests, a process which is divorced from 
the authentic social pursuit of collectively meeting our needs. 


We can now see how a politics based on a mythic common good 
can justify inequality among particulars. In Liberal group theory, 
particular interests can (and actually are supposed to be) 
subordinated at various points in the political process. When we 
are reminded that at the root of interests are legitimate needs, we 
can name this subordination as oppressive (as the denial of 
legitimate claims). Drawing on the critique offered earlier, that 
it is actually one dominant class which constitutes the standard 
for the common good, we can see that group theory which bases the 
very stuff of politics in "interests" uses this abstraction of need 
in the service of discrimination against non-dominant groups. 

As Marx wrote, 


the State, divorced from the real interests [sic] of individual and 
community, and at the same time as an illusory communal life, 
always based, however, on the real ties existing in every family 
and tribal conglomeration--such as flesh and blood, language, 
division of labour on a larger scale, and other interests--and 
especially...on classes, already determined by the division of 
labour, which in every such mass of men separate out, and of which 
one dominates all the others (ibid, 160). 


As: our society is already based in inequality, such an estrangement 
serves to perpetuate this relationship by denying authentic 
struggle by all peoples its legitimate place in the sphere of 
politics. 


The Effect of "Interests" in Contemporary Groups Scholarship: 
Through a set of arguments concerning the Liberal abstraction 
of needs into interests, modern group scholars have updated 
Madison’s notion of a public sphere that virtually denies the 
possibility of authentic conversation and real struggle. Bentley 
began in 1908 to develop the pluralist paradigm which, by basing 
itself on "special interests," would make it very difficult to see 
the points of contention experienced by the varieties of people and 
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groups, whose appropriate place to be figured out is the political 
realm. Given group theory’s Liberal reliance on self-interest, it 
continues to distance itself from a discussion of concrete needs, 
aspirations and dignity because these interests are only 
recognizable once groups successfully organize to bargain for them. 


In The Process of Government (1908), Bentley equates interests 
themselves with the groups that organize to represent them. We 
must note, however, that he takes the equation even one step 
further by equating groups themselves with their overt activity, as 
he writes "group and group activity are equivalent terms" (1908, 
214). Bentley can then perform the identity equation of interest 
with manifest group activity, as he writes, "[T]he interest I put 
forward is a specific group interest in some definite course of 
conduct or activity" (ibid). 

By rooting his discussion in interests, and equating them with 
overt group activity, Bentley further masks the bias of our system 
in which the needs of some can be overlooked. Criticizing 
Bentley’s identity equation, Balbus writes, 


If. the political process is nothing but overt group activity, and 
if interests are manifested solely through overt group activity, 
then it is logically impossible to say that certain interests are 
being ignored, distorted, or discriminated against in the policy 
making process (1971, 158) .* 


Thus, by equating interests with overt group activity, Bentley 
completely obscures need, or politics as the process of multi- 
layered needs interpretation and fulfillment. Moreover, if we are 
left with no way to see these problems through politics, we 
certainly will not be able to develop a process designed to 
struggle through them. 

Truman, who saw his own work as an "elaboration" and 
"extension" of Bentley’s (Truman 1951, ix), contributes to this 
bias of group based theory. Although both Bentley and Truman 
identify what they call "potential" interests (Bentley 1908, 227), 
it is through their actual (non)treatment of these potential 
interests” that these, and later, group theorists further succeed 
in removing the scholarly discussion of the role of groups in 
politics from the possibility of an authentic politics.” Although 
pluralists bring up the notion that there are groups yet unformed, 
they tend not to treat the circumstances of these potential groups 
within their theory. 

Later pluralists such as Dahl (1961), Polsby (1963), and 
Banfield (1961), continue to focus only on organized groups. This 
"leads one to presume that the conversion of potential groups to 
interest groups is in fact non-problematical" (Balbus 1971, 160). 

Balbus points out, for example, that Dahl asserts that "all 
‘significant’ preferences will become political issues" (1961, 
162) . The politics of constructing "significant" interests, 
especially in a system without a secure and open public space but 
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which is instead characterized by inequality, should be obvious:”! 
it is precisely at this point, where needs must be converted into 
interests in our system even in order to begin to be met, that the 
pluralist conceptual promise of equality breaks down in reality.” 

Instead of only seeing interest--an abstraction of the 
assertion of need--once it is made manifest in group activity, a 
focus on the process in which potential groups might come to 
consciousness and enter the public political arena could help focus 
discussion on how groups come to understand their own needs and 
seek to meet them. It could tell us of the process whereby needs 
are converted into abstractions--interests--and the obstacles to 
their representation. It could provide a critique of the current 
political process in-which dialogue is stifled, enabling the 
pursuit of alternatives based on such a critique.* Instead, by 
focusing only on organized groups, groups which have already "made 
it" onto the agenda, pluralists mask the bias of a system that 
keeps certain groups unorganized and/or unheard in politics further 
contributing to this politics of silencing.™ 

A number of critical scholars have attempted to rectify this 
bias of group theory. For example, Cobb and Elder (1972) show that 
being part of public debate, in terms of getting on the agenda, is 
an important point in a discriminatory process. Bacharatz and 
Baratz (1962) point out the role of "nondecision-making," noting 
that preventing decisions from being made on potential issues isa 
key point in the political process. Steven Lukes (1974) suggests 
a third face of power. Lukes introduces the consideration of 
"latent conflict," which he writes, "consists in a contradiction 
between the interests of those exercising power and the ‘real 
interests’ of those they exclude" of which those excluded may not 
even be conscious ( 1974, 24-25). 

Taking one final step back in the process, in "Talking about 
Needs: Interpretive Contests as Political Conflicts in Welfare- 
State Societies," Fraser identifies the interpretation of needs 
themselves as a site of struggle.* She points out two important 
problems of this process of the conversion of needs into 
"Significant preferences" even before the moment of struggle over 
their satisfaction. These are "the struggle to validate the need 
as a matter of legitimate political concern" and "the struggle over 
the interpretation of the need, the struggle for the power to 
define it and, so, to determine what would satisfy it" (in Sunstein 
1990, 162). 

We thus see that by treating the stuff of politics as 
interests (that is, constructs which obscure the purpose of 
politics from meeting people’s needs), group theorists are able to 
gloss over systematic barriers to the creation of an authentic 
public space. Traditional interest group theory does not honestly 
acknowledge and grapple with the role of groups in such a political 
process. Group theory must confront this situation where, as 
Ackelsberg writes, 


in treating people as mere bearers of interests, liberal democratic 
individualism masks structures of power and, in particular, 


relations of domination and subordination that affect people (and 
structure their ‘interests’ ) as members of subnational 
collectivities (1991, 180). 


Section Conclusion: 


Recalling the argument made earlier in this article, we 
remember that the common good is merely the "good of a particular 
class": anyone, group, or community with differing needs is seen 
as a threat to it. The public discourse becomes constituted in 
such a way as to prevent these threatening voices from 
participation in the exchange. Thus, for a politics of needs to 
be more egalitarian than one based in ideologically constructed 
interests, it must be rooted in diversity, striving to overcome the 
fears of difference we have learned under our present system. 

The respect for and fostering of diversity are essential to 
the development of a more authentic politics--even when we strive 
to re-make that politics needs-based--because within our present 
context, as Fraser reminds us, even needs-talk can result in 
further inequality if it is not conscious of who is doing the 
interpreting, in what sort of power structure and to what ends. If 
we "take for granted that the socially authorized forms of public 
discourse” available for interpreting people’s needs are adequate 
and fair," Fraser writes, then we will 


occlude the question whether these forms of public discourse are 
skewed in favor of the self-interpretation and interests of 
dominant social groups and, so, work to the disadvantage of 
subordinate or oppositional groups (in Sunstein 1990, 162). 

If, as Marx wrote, "the ideas of the ruling class are in every 
epoch the ruling ideas" (The German Ideology, in Tucker 1978, 172), 
then we must remember that in politics interpretations developed by 
non-dominant groups must be brought up in counter-hegemonic fashion 
into the political process. Through that process’ these 
interpretations will likely develop and change as the previously 
non-dominant groups re-discover their histories and find their own 
voices in contemporary context. Thus, for a transformation to a 
politics which is affirmingly attentive to people’s needs to 
achieve broader inclusiveness--equality in a more open public 
sphere--this transformation must be accompanied by a corresponding 
change from a process rooted in sameness to one open to difference. 
We thus must move from our current understanding of the "common" 
good to a "particularly" constituted discourse whose intent is to 
foster groups’ access to their own and to broader social resources, 
collective memory and deliberative space in the process of 
politics. Such a politics will need to be dynamic and flexible if 
it is to encourage and respond to these ever changing social 
processes. 


Conclusion 
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_ Political groups, those organizations which represent 
particular interests, are then understood as "Special" interest 
groups. Since Bentley, these special interest groups have been 
seen as the basic unit of American politics. Political groups 
organized by sub-communities seeking to have their needs met, 
aspirations fulfilled and dignity cared for, are perceived instead 
as individual men in the Liberal view, as defending their narrow 
selfish interests at the expense of common good. Thus, from the 
perspective of the interest group literature, politics is about 
regulating the activity and interaction of these narrow selfish 
entities.” Liberal politics is about limiting public deliberation 
and praxis to the management of conflict by allocating and 
protecting divisible rewards.* 

Such a conception of politics has been based in an expectation 
of homogeneity and has led, in practice, to the stifling of those 
named different from a dominant paradigm. Inclusion into the 
present system, however, cannot succeed in satisfying the 
particular concerns of non-dominant sub-communities. Inclusion 
within current norms of relationship in our political system, even 
if we were able to shift the mode of discourse from interests to 
needs, tend to "normalize" those engaged in more concrete and/or 
radical appeals (Fraser, in Sunstein 1990, 175). These "different" 
groups. will only be able to fully participate in the existing 
system if they drop their "Special" characteristics (or are cured 
of their disease a la founding father Benjamin Rush!) and act like 
the dominant group. 

In response to the experience of those excluded and oppressed 
in the current system based in "sameness" and fear of difference, 
women of color in particular” have stressed the need for a system 
that not only "tolerates difference" but actively encourages 
diversity. As Ackelsberg writes, "Those who are now finding 
strength in their identities as members of one or more of these 
collectivities are rightly unwilling to abandon them as the price 
of fully inclusive citizenship" (1991, 180). She writes that we 
need a new reconceptualization, which "must recognize people not as 
bearers of interests, but as participants in a variety of 
communities that contribute important components to their identity" 
(ibid). In working towards a politics that is multiculturally 
needs-based we are not guaranteed that we will be able to 
reconstitute the public space, but it can be at least a first step. 
For, as has been argued in this work, we need a politics where 
individuals and communities can engage in conversation and struggle 
to identify and meet their changing needs with affirmation and 
dignity. 


Endnotes 


1. In the above quote Madison mentions both passion and interest. 
Although this work will analyze the term "interests" critically, it 
should be noted that interest was viewed favorably by thinkers by 
the seventeenth century as a rational improvement over motivation 
by irrational passions (Holmes, in Mansbridge 1990). 


2. For an intellectual history of self-interest see Mansbridge (in 
Mansbridge 1990). The collection of essays in the Mansbridge 
anthology provide a much needed contribution to the debate over 
self-interest by focusing on the tension between self-interest and 
altruism. This work, however, will treat the assumptions and 
obfuscations related to self-interest itself. 


re In 1963 Norman Jacobson wrote of the link (and its 
implications) between the political education of the founding 
fathers and the political science of contemporary groups scholars. 
He argued that the authors of the Constitution framed a political 
system which would effectively mold citizens into the perfect 
specimens of contemporary political science. The following article 
builds on and develops Jacobson’s thesis by more closely analyzing 
the Liberal roots of group theory especially in light of the 
developments of the past thirty years of groups scholarship in 
American political science (Jacobson 1963). 


Bi: Others have suggested that we understand interests as 
"preferences" (Mansbridge 1983; Young 1990). Marxists often 
discuss the difference between subjective and objective interests 
(Balbus 1971; Lukes 1974), or need in biological terms, and 
interest as the situation created to satisfy those needs. Although 
the term "interests" has these various connotations, in this work 
it will be treated in the way it is used in the interest group 
literature as a selfish abstraction of need. 


5.. See numbers ten and fifty-one, for example. 


6. See, for example, the published letters between Abigail and 
John Adams concerning the status of women in the new republic (in 
Scott, i982) 


7. See Young (in Sunstein 1990). 


8. This is not to say that each of these different groups will 
have a singular voice. For example, as Ackelsberg and Diamond 
point out, the diversity of feminist discourses itself has 
suggested to feminist theorists that the goal of developing an 
alternative is not necessarily toward an "all-inclusiveness" of a 
paradigm, but that it may be differences themselves which 
constitute the alternative (1987, 520). 
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9. Young further helps us to see how this subordination has been 
achieved in our functioning political system. She writes that it 
can do so because "a general will that transcends the particular 
differences of group affiliation, situation, and interest has in 
practice excluded groups judged not capable of adopting that 
general point of view" (in Sunstein 1990, 118). This was achieved, 
as Young writes, through early American republicans defining 
"moral, civilized republican life in opposition to this backward 
looking, uncultivated desire that they identified with women and 
nonwhites" (ibid, 122) and the non-propertied class. 


10. Note, for example, Hobbes’ well known appeal: 


..-if a man does not believe me let him therefore consider with 
himselfe, when taking a journey, he arms himself and seeks to go 
accompanied...Does he not there as much accuse mankind by his 
actions, as I do by my words (1983, 187)? 


& For a view of difference and diversity in this vein see 
feminist works such as Starhawk (1982). 


12. For example, on women see Pateman (1988) and Lloyd (1984); on 
Jews see Avineri (1981) and Hertzberg (1959); on the non- 
propertied see Young (in Sunstein 1990). 


13. See also Flanagan and Jackson "Justice, Care and Gender: The 
Kohlberg-Gilligan Debate Revisited" (in Sunstein 1990). 


a4. Rawls is also criticized for positing a theory of justice 
which is blind to difference with the same actual effect of 
ignoring the difference of women and other non-dominant groups (see 
Young in Sunstein 1990, 124; and Okin, in Sunstein 1990). See also 
Gilligan’s (1982) feminist critique and Dietz (1985) and Ackelsberg 
and Diamond (1987) for a discussion of some of the problems with 
this type of feminist critique. Although I utilize Rousseau’s 
critique of Hobbes and Locke, it should also be noted that he too 
has a tendency to ignore the particular in discussions of the 
general will (see Young’s critique, in Sunstein 1990, 119, and her 
critique of later participatory democrats such as Barber, 123-5). 


15. This idea is also found in anarchist thought. See for example 
Kropotkin (1987). 


16. This contemporary feminist conception reflects Buber’s 
communalist vision. In Paths in Utopia, Buber affirms 


the need of man to feel his own house as a room in a greater house, 
other inhabitants of it with whom he lives and works are all 
acknowledging and confirming his individual existence (1949, 140). 


Here Buber is calling up a vision in which the needs and 
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contributions of individual difference are affirmed in general 
social experience. 


17. The work of Jewish feminist theologian Judith Plaskow (1991) 
represents such a philosophy. 


18. This section explores the role'of property and class in the 
formulation of the Liberal understanding of the common good. 
Hobbes and Locke had slightly different understandings of these two 
phenomena. For Locke there is already an inequality of property 
before we form the social contract, whereas one could argue that 
there can be no property at all in the Hobbesian state of nature 
(it is too unstable). That. government is instituted for the 
protection of private property, thus institutionalizing inequality, 
is made more explicit therefore in Locke but is implicit in Hobbes’ 
theory. Although Hobbes notes a kind of equality in pre-civil 
society, he did not necessarily perceive it as a good thing, for it 
contributed to the chaos. In the effort to regain stability 
through the social contract, similarly to Locke, Hobbes sought to 
legitimize and protect the ruling class. By relying on the 
Rousseauian critique, Hobbes and Locke are brought together in the 
following argument to explicate the myth of the common good in 
classical Liberal theory. As the reader will note, Rousseau’s 
arguments apply to both Hobbes and Locke. 


19. Derived from Hobbes’ conception of the state of nature, 
contemporary scholars explore this paradox in game theory, with the 


"prisoner’s dilemma" as the most classic example. Attributed to 
A.W. Tucker, see Rawls (1971, 269) for a concise description. 


20. See also Locke (1980, 66). 


21. Many have made this argument before. For recent discussions, 
see for example Ackelsberg (1991) and Young (in Sunstein 1990). 


22. See also Locke (1980, 
23. See also Locke (1980, 
24. See also Locke (1980, 
25. For others’ discussion on this issue, see for example 


Ackelsberg (1991, 178), Marx’s On the Jewish Question, and 
Macpherson (1962). 


26. Marx makes a similar argument to what follows in the Preface 
to The Critique of Political Economy (in McLellan 1987), in terms 
of base and superstructure. I have chosen to represent his 
contribution, however, with his argument of the "illusory 
community" as presented in The German Ideology, as I feel that this 
reading is less deterministic and thus more helpful to the general 
thesis of article. 
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27. See Marshall Berman (1982) for commentary on this. 


28. See also Myron Hale, "The Cosmology of Arthur F. Bentley," (in 
Connolly 1969, 35-50). 


29. See Balbus (1971) on this point, especially pp. 159-161. 


30. I use the term "authentic" here to include the role of groups 
Similarly to the way Berman (1970) uses it for individuals. 


31. See also Bachrach and Baratz (1962) for a critical perspective 
on Dahl’s bias in defining "key political issues." See also the 
way Dahl suggests that we recognize something as an issue in the 
first place (1961, 90-95). 


32. Balbus makes clear, however, that the problem with the 
pluralist approach concerning interests is not simply the failure 
of. particular scholars to follow through empirically on a study of 
potential groups (1971, 163). Despite potential problems with 
Balbus’ notion of objective interests, his distinction between 
objective and subjective interests is particularly useful here to 
show a fundamental bias of the pluralist concept of interests. A 
subjective interest, according to Balbus, is akin to a preference; 
it is known by the subject. This is contrasted to an objective 
interest which may not be known by the subject but implies that one 
has a "stake in it" or is *‘affected by’ it* (ibid, i152). it is 
Balbus’ assertion that pluralists only recognize subjective 
interests, and this contributes to the inadequacy of both the 
normative and explanatory power of their theory. By only 
recognizing subjective interests, Balbus asserts, pluralists are 
"able to define away a central normative problem and a major 
potential objection to the American political system" (ibid, 164). 


33. Critical group theorists Bachrach and Baratz (1962) make some 
clear recommendations for the methodology of such a research 
project. 


34. Classic critiques of the upper class bias of pluralism may be 
found in Lowi (1969) and Schattschneider (1960). 


35. See also Fraser (1987). 


36. For example, Fraser (in Sunstein 1990) discusses distinctions 
between various political, economic, and domestic spheres through 
reprivatization discourses which currently use needs-talk to 
justify oppressions. See also Fraser (1987). 


aT; For the Marxist formulation of this critique, see Balbus 


38. See Young’s clarification of the distributive paradigm (1990). 
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39. See, for example, Lorde (1984), and Hooks (1984). 
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Abstract 


The Supreme Court and Administrative Agencies Revisited 


This paper extends previous studies of the Supreme Court’s review of cases involving federal 
administrative agencies to provide a richer understanding of the interplay of political attitudes and the 
context of Supreme Court decision making in administrative law matters with a federal agency party 
for the period 1953-1991. First, the analysis extends previous work through the inclusion of 
additional variables related to the nature of the statutory or constitutional issue raised in these matters 
and additional or reformulated variables about litigant status, the attitudes of the justices, and type of 
agency in logit models that employ the Court’s decision affirming or rejecting the agency’s decision 
as a dependent variable. Second, the paper offers a model using a different dependent variable, the 
ideological direction of the Court’s decision, to explore how ideological attitudes effect judicial 
decisions in agency cases. To offer a longitudinal dimension to the analysis, the models are tested for 
three eras in Court history. The results indicate that the agency’s status as an appellant most strongly 


predicts support for the agency decision, whether liberal or conservative, before the Court. The 


ideological direction of the agency’s decision most strongly predicts the ideological direction of the 


Court’s decision. Contextual variables like agency type and legal variables were less significant or 
not significant predictors of Court outcomes and the ideological direction of its decision. Overall, the 
Court supported the agency’s decision to an exceptional extent, changing the agency decision mostly 


for ideological reasons. 
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The Supreme Court and Administrative Agencies Revisited 


The body of cases categorized as federal "administrative law" matters, especially the cases in 


which federal agencies are a party, form a substantial part of the business of the Supreme Court of 


the United States. Although often neglected or superficially examined by the press and many popular 


or introductory descriptions of the Court (Barnum 1993; Baum 1992, 191-92; Walker and Epstein 
1993), these cases have an effect on the polity of considerable magnitude. The decisions and opinions 
in these cases, as much as the decisions in civil liberties cases, define the scope of the power of the 
institutions of the national government. 

For example, during the 1991 term, in an opinion by Justice David Souter, the Court held 
that the Clean Water Act and the Resource Recovery and Conservation Act do not contain waivers of 
the federal government’s immunity from suit. Consequently, states and private parties could not 
challenge the federal Department of Energy’s management of the dumping of uranium waste into 
navigable waters adjoining a Frenold, Ohio uranium processing plant. Other than the president, no 
one could force the federal agency to abide by federal environmental laws (U.S. Dept. of Energy v. 
Ohio 1992). Also, in an opinion by Justice Anthony Kennedy, the Court upheld a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that permitted another federal agency, Amtrak, to condemn a 
poorly maintained Boston and Maine Railroad line used by Amtrak passenger trains and then to 
convey management of the line to the Connecticut Valley Railroad. Through the expansive reading of 
the condemnation authority of Amtrak under the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970, the ICC 
supported the interests of another federal agency, and both agencies found support for their policy 
choices from the justices (Nat’] R.R. Passenger Corp. v. Boston & Me. Corp. 1992). 

In this paper we extend previous studies of the Supreme Court’s review of the important 


universe of federal administrative agency cases. The aim is to provide a richer understanding of the 
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interplay of political attitudes, legal standards, and the political context of federal administrative 
agency decision making upon Supreme Court decision making in federal agency cases for the period 
1953-1991. To this end, the paper builds on previous studies of the effect of the type of agency, the 
direction of the initial administrative agency decision, and other assorted contextual variables that 
might effect the Supreme Court’s disposition of administrative issues. First, the extension of previous 
work includes the inclusion of additional variables related to the nature of the statutory or 
constitutional issue raised in these matters and additional or reformulated variables about litigant 
status, the attitudinal composition of the Court, and type of agency in logit models that employ the 
Court’s decision affirming or rejecting the federal agency decisions as a dependent variable. These 
models should help answer the question: what variables explain the disposition of liberal and 
conservative agency decisions by the justices? Second, the paper considers the model using a 
different dependent variable, the ideological direction of the Court’s decision. The results should 
answer the question: what variables are associated with liberal or conservative judicial decisions in 
federal administrative agency cases? In answering the two questions, the paper includes a longitudinal 
analysis of decision making about federal administrative agency cases for three eras in Court history. 
The longitudinal analysis permits examination of whether the Court changed its evaluation of 
administrative agency cases over time. The answer to the two questions should permit conclusions 
about a related question, one raised by the Frenold and Boston and Maine cases: what causes the 
Court to promote the interests of the national administrative state? 
Explanations of the Court’s Review of Agency Decisions 

Nearly all of the significant discussions of the review of federal administrative cases by the 

Court consider the attitudinal aspects of the justices’ decision making. For the 1946-1956 terms, 


Joseph Tanenhaus (1960; 1961) discovered that there was support for federal independent regulatory 


agencies by the Court and an ideological attitudinal direction to the Supreme Court justices’ voting 
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behavior in selected federal agency cases. Studies by Bradley Canon and Michael Giles (1972) of the 


Warren Court and Roger Handberg (1979) of the early Burger Court (1971-78) indicated significant 


deference by the Court to the agency dispositions of cases. Also, Handberg examined the review of 
agencies he labelled, based on unstated but apparently partially historical criteria, as "old," 
"transitional," and "new". Donald Crowley (1987) extended both streams of analysis. He found that 
the pattern of deference to the agency disposition was less pronounced during the Burger Court. He 
also discovered that the support of individual justices’, but not the Court as a whole, for an agency 
disposition varied significantly between agencies he categorized by policy function as "social" and 


those he called "economic." Thus, attitudinal conflict along liberal and conservative ideological lines 
marked the Court’s disposition of agency cases. Reginald Sheehan (1990) extended Crowley’s 
analysis to the 1955-1988 period and to more agencies, and he explored the relationship between the 
ideological direction of the agency disposition and the ideological direction of the Court’s disposition. 
His study indicated that type of agency did not have a significant effect on the success of agency 
litigation for any chief justiceship. However, the ideological direction of the agency decision and the 
ideology of the justices had a significant effect on outcomes. Liberal justices tended to support liberal 
agency dispositions and conservative justices tended to support conservative agency decisions. Thus, 
he concluded that the justices were primarily concerned with the policy direction of an agency 
disposition when reviewing these cases. 

In recent years the development of political environmental or "contextual" and legal 
explanations of judicial decision making have encouraged scholars to include such explanatory 
variables in the quantitative analysis of the judiciary. Although debate about the significance of these 
variables continues (Brace and Hall 1990; Epstein, Walker, and Dixon 1989; George and Epstein 


1992; Hall and Brace 1989; Hall and Brace 1992; compare to Segal and Spaeth 1993, 208-98), James 


Spriggs has offered a model of decision making in agency cases which includes contextual and legal 


variables like the political party composition of the Congress and presidency, unemployment rates, 
agency participation as appellant or appellee, participation by the Solicitor General’s office in the 
appellate litigation, and the initial mode of agency activity at issue -- whether rulemaking or 
adjudication as defined by the Administrative Procedure Act, §§ 553-554. Of these contextual and 
legal variables, Spriggs found that the partisan compositions of the Congress and the presidency and 
the status of the agency as appellant contributed significantly to both the Court’s liberal and its 
conservative decisions in agency cases for the period 1953-1986. However, his model lacked an 
attitudinal variable that directly measured the justices’ composite ideology. 

These studies suggest that more complete models of the Supreme Court disposition of federal 
agency cases could be developed. The models could include some of the variables considered in past 
analyses, like type of agency, judicial attitudes, and some contextual and legal variables. They also 
could employ different dependent variables. Both the ideological attitudes revealed in the Supreme 


Court’s disposition of these cases, of importance to Sheehan and Spriggs, and the deference of the 


Court to the agency, of concern to Canon and Giles, Handberg, and Crowley, deserve consideration. 


Model I: The Disposition of Agency Cases 

First, we consider the question: what variables are associated with the acceptance or rejection 
of an agency decision by the Supreme Court? Previous studies, including those by Canon and Giles 
(1972), Handberg (1979), Crowley (1987, 271), and Sheehan (1990, 878) have disclosed a pattern of 
judicial support for agency decisions. Judicial deference to an agency’s decision is not just a signal of 
a policy of judicial restraint, it is a sign of a judicial reluctance to counter the political choices or 
power of the bureaucracies of the modern American state. The reluctance of the judiciary to 
challenge agencies might be contextual or legal, or based on a sense of the limits of the legitimacy 
and possible threat to the Court as a separate political institution if it interferes with the executive 


decisions, on a respect for the presumably democratic and responsive executive and legislative policy 
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decision to delegate important public choices to the agencies, on a respect for agency expertise, or on 


its reputed better understanding of the technical issues policy alternatives (suggested by Edley 1990, 
13-71). Or, it might be based on factors like the political attitudinal congruence between the agency 
and the Court. Consequently, we constructed a model of the independent attitudinal and contextual 
variables using Supreme Court dispositions as the dependent variable to provide some answers to the 
question of the relationship between the Court and agencies. 

Following Spriggs (1992, 8), Model I of Court dispositions uses outcomes, specifically 
whether the agency case is affirmed or rejected by the Court, as a dependent variable. Also, the 
model is applied in two contexts -- for liberal and conservative decisions by the agency. Again 
following Spriggs, the model segregates dispositions for analysis by liberal and conservative 
attitudinal direction of the agency decision so that it is in the proper metric to permit the consistent 
association of attitudinal and partisan contextual variables with the measure of the direction (affirmed, 
reversed) of the Court’s decision. Since the direction of Supreme Court outcomes is hypothesized to 
be associated with a number of independent attitudinal, contextual, and legal variables, the model 
includes twelve independent variables. Table 1 summarizes the parameters of the variables. 

[Table 1 about here] 


The Ideological Composition of the Court Previous research indicates that judicial ideology is an 


important attitudinal variable in Supreme Court decision making (Segal and Spaeth 1993, for agency 
cases, Sheehan 1990). The problem in evaluating the effect of the ideological composition of the 
Court is the need for the inclusion of a measure of the liberal and conservative ideology of the 
justices that does not rely on the votes that comprise the dependent variable in the model. Votes 
should not be used to predict the same set of votes. Surrogate measures, like the presumed party 
affiliation of a justice used by Lee Epstein, Thomas Walker, and William Dixon (1989, 831) and 


Spriggs (1992, 3), incorrectly assume that a justice normally follows the liberal attitudes of the 
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Democrat party or the conservative attitudes of the Republican party.' 


Therefore, we computed another measure of the ideological attitudes of the justices from their 
history of voting on issues other than administrative law. The variable "court composition" is the set 
of percentages of liberal votes for dispositions in which federal agencies were not a party for each 
justice for the 1953-1991 period. The mean of the percentages of the liberal votes in these cases for 
each natural court provides a court composition measure. This measure avoids the problem of having 
a set votes predict the same votes, and it permits comparison of attitudes in agency cases to the 
justices’ attitudes as revealed in addressing issues of rights, equal protection, judicial power, and 
federalism. We hypothesized that a more liberal attitude in cases without agency participation ought 
to be associated with support for liberal agency decisions. 


Partisan Control of Government Following Epstein, Walker, and Dixon (1989), Spriggs (1992) 


employed three variables to capture the contextual effects of national politics on administrative agency 
dispositions: the partisan composition of the U. S. House of Representatives, the Senate, and the 
presidency. Spriggs found that the all three of these independent variables are significantly associated 
with liberal and conservative outcomes. Also, liberal agency case decisions were associated with 
greater percentages of Democratic House members and with a Democratic president; however, in a 
counter-intuitive way and for reasons that are not clear, the pattern is reversed for increased 
percentages of Democrats in the Senate. 

The construction of these political environment variables assumes that a president or the 
Congress will independently effect the Court and its disposition of agency cases. However, unlike in 
rights issues like abortion, the president and the Congress seldom use independent powers over 
judicial jurisdiction, appointments, or salaries, the Congress does not consider constitutional 
amendments to threaten or curtail the Court’s administrative law decisions, and the President or a 


house of Congress cannot act alone to legitimate an agency choice. Rather, at any point in time, a 


two-step process determines the effect of the political context of the times on agency case decision 


making. The first step is the interaction of substantive presidential policy recommendations and 


budget requests with the budgetary and policy preferences of the majority of Congress and, critically, 


its committee majorities. Normally these interactions are highiy partisan. The partisan institutional 
interactions communicate to the agency or determine its use of its discretionary powers.” Then, the 
agency must act and a party must react and litigate, arguing that the agency caused a harm through an 
abuse of the discretion afforded it by acting ultra vires, in violation of constitutional rights, without 
“adequate consideration," in an "arbitrary and capricious" manner, in violation of the standards of the 
law of torts, or through a few other less frequently used categories of claims. 

Therefore, if the Court is sensitive to the political environment and context of the times, a 
measure of political context should join the partisan preferences of president and Congress which 
together determine the legitimate boundaries of agency discretion. To this end, we constructed a 
variable for each two-year electoral cycle that indicates whether the Senate, House, and president 
shared a partisan preference. For the 1953-1991 period, the variable has four categories: all three 
-institutions controlled by the Republicans (1953-1954), a Republican president, Republican Senate, 
and a Democratic House (1981-1986), a Republican president and a Democratic House and Senate 
(1955-1960, 1969-1976, 1987-1991), and all three institutions controlled by the Democrats (1961- 
1968, 1977-1980). We hypothesize association of more extensive the Democratic control of the 
institutions, the more liberal the executive-legislative environment, with Court decisions more 
supportive of liberal agency case dispositions. 

Agency Type Crowley (1987, 271-2) and Sheehan (1990, 878-79) conclude that the type or category 
of agency on outcome in federal administrative law cases is not significantly related to the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in agency cases. However, the construction of this contextual variable presents a 


problem. The initial categorization of agencies as "social" and "economic" by Crowley and followed 
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by Sheehan lacks both an empirical basis and a uniform theoretical rationale. Crowley attempted to 
distinguish agencies based on the discussion of policy objectives offered in descriptive commentaries 
of the historical evolution of agency roles by William Lilley and James Miller (1977), David Vogel 
(1981), and other scholars. However, Crowley used neither a historical dividing line or close 
assessment of agency cases to categorize the agencies. The result was that an agency established in 
1935, the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB), which has as its primary duty the regulation of 
collective bargaining and ultimately the cost of labor -- an economic regulatory task -- is put in the 
social agency category. On the other hand, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC), 


reconstituted from the former Federal Power Commission (FPC) in 1977 in the era of the "new" 


social regulation for environmental as well as economic regulatory reasons, is categorized as an 


economic agency. 

Additionally, both Crowley and Sheehan concentrated on selected independent regulatory 
agencies and exclude administrative law cases from various other federal departments and agencies. 
Because Congress and the courts, in interpreting the Administrative Procedure Act, have defined 
"agency" far more broadly (Freedman 1978, 137-49; Franklin v. Mass. 1992, 2774-76), the exclusion 
offers the potential for bias in the assessment of administrative agency review by the Court. 

To overcome these problems, a different definition of agency and agency type is included in 
the model. An agency is any administrative unit of the federal executive, 1953-1991. Agency type is 
not determined by an ad hoc assessment of the nature of the agency but by the kinds of policies it has 
reviewed by the Court. The logic of this definition is that the Court’s conception of an agency is 
determined not by the general reputation of agency activity but by the agency policies it considers. 
Using the typology of issues and data on the kinds of cases from each agency reviewed by the Court 
generated from the Supreme Court Database (Spaeth 1992b, 55-67), and the examination of opinions, 


economic agencies are defined as those predominately involved as parties in cases about laws and 


policies related to unions, management of the economy, economic regulation, distribution or 
redistribution of economic resources, and taxation. Social agencies are predominately involved in 


cases about civil rights, related policies that protect less powerful persons against social harms, and, 


less frequently, the First Amendment. Because of specific duties which policy scholars have long 


used to segregated selected agencies and because of the lack of consistent involvement in economic or 
social litigation, three other agency types were identified (see Lowi 1964; Ripley 1985, 57-74).. 
Government administration agencies are the housekeepers of the federal government and are parties to 
only a small number of cases about federal employee grievances and federal contracts with private 
parties. Criminal justice administration agencies are involved in litigation about the administration of 
the criminal justice process and its institutions, like suits about prison conditions and Freedom of 
Information Act requests. Criminal prosecutions are excluded. Defense and foreign policy agencies, 
in the Defense and State Departments, mostly participate in litigation about military law, defense 
contracts, and the international policies of the nation. The specific agencies in each category are 
identified in Table 2. Despite the findings of Crowley and Sheehan, we hypothesize that a different 
scheme for the classification of agencies might be a significant predictor of the Supreme Court’s 
disposition of agency cases. 

[Table 2 about here] 
Litigant Status of the Agency The model employs this variable to capture some of the possible 
contextual effects of litigant status on the administrative agency decisions of the Court. Because the 
appellate process offers the justices the opportunity to search for errors in the decisions of other 
courts, a tendency should exist for the Court to correct errors and support the claims of appellants. 
Data for the 1953-1988 period computed from the Supreme Court Database by Sheehan, William 
Mishler, and Donald Songer (1992) indicates that the federal government was the most successful 


category of appellant and respondent. However, these authors also concluded that general status as an 
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appellant was at best a weak predictor of decisions. Spriggs found appellant status for agencies to be 
a much stronger predictor of decisions. The inclusion of this variable will assess the thrust of his 
conclusions for a broader sample of federal agencies. 

Participation by Underdog Party For some time judicial scholars have noted another litigant status 
effect on Supreme Court decisions. Their evidence suggests that the presence of an "underdog" or 
disadvantaged litigant affects the justices’ willingness to grant certiorari (Ulmer 1978). Also, 


gradually from 1903 to 1969, evidence indicates that the Court has decided more and more in favor 


of underdogs in civil liberties cases (Ulmer 1985). An update of this data for the Burger and early 


Rehnquist Courts indicated that underdogs fared much less well against governments in this period 
(Sheehan 1992). However, Sheehan, Mishler, and Songer (1992) concluded that the estimated 
resources of parties had little to do with success before the Court. If we assume that most underdogs 
lack resources, this study suggests that underdog status might not effect Court decisions. 
Consequently, we include an underdog variable, with African Americans and African American 
organizations, Native Americans, aliens, criminal defendants, persons with disabilities or mental 
retardation, the poor and the unemployed, and homosexuals defined as underdogs (Sheehan 1992, 29). 
The variable will permit examination of whether the presence of a party from an underdog group 
predicts disposition of liberal and conservative agency decisions against the position of the "upperdog" 
agency. 

Legal Grounds for Decision: Statutory or Constitutional Any model of judicial decision making needs 
to consider the inclusion of legal variables in the analysis of Supreme Court decisions. This model 
does so in two different ways. First, we posit that the evaluation of statutory claims in administrative 
agency cases is different than the evaluation of constitutional claims. Evidence exists that at least 
some of the justices employ different legal tests and modes of textual analysis with statutory as 


opposed to constitutional claims (Carter 1984, 224-25; Douglas 1961a; Douglas 1961b; Posner 1982). 
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Although different means of statutory interpretation are used by different judges in a single case (see 


Brisbin 1992 for examples) and the Court as a whole uses different means of statutory interpretation 
from issue to issue (Henschen 1985), the standards of statutory interpretation differ from those 
employed in constitutional analysis. Statutory decisions might rest on one of a multitude of canons of 
interpretation (for lists of these, see Posner 1982; Sunstein 1990, 112-47). In constitutional cases 
about rights and equal protection, criteria of review varies among rationality review and various 
methods of intensified scrutiny (Brisbin and Heck 1992; Galloway 1988), and constitutional cases 
about separated powers and federalism employ various methodologies of balancing, or historical, 
structural, doctrinal, or textual analysis (Murphy 1986, 291-313). 

Second, we hypothesize that a Court practicing restraint and deference to the agency 
construction of a statute should produce decisions supportive of the agency. However, given the 
preeminence of the Court in the interpretation of the constitution, when a constitutional issue is 
present agency dispositions might be rejected more frequently by the justices. Since there can be 
multiple legal grounds for the decision, the analysis separates the presence or absence of statutory and 
constitutional authority for the disposition of the case by the Court. 


Personal Freedom Issue Personal freedom, another legal variable, cuts across the statutory review - 


constitutional review boundary. The variable is included because the justices might not consider 
closely whether the cases is about the Constitution, a statute, or a common law doctrine (see Shapiro 
1964, 75). Instead, especially because some studies of the granting of the Court’s agenda imply that 
most justices exhibit special interest in at least some personal freedoms issues (summarized in Perry 
1991, 114-26, 253-65), their decision also might be affected by a substantive personal freedoms issue 
in a case. Therefore, the presence of such a legal issue in a case with an agency party could signal 
the justices to evaluate the claims of the parties differently than in other cases.’ Especially, the 


presence of a personal freedoms issue could be associated with decisions in support of liberal agency 


actions. 

Excluded Variables Because interest group activity has a salient effect on the contemporary judicial 
process, consideration was given to the inclusion of interest group participation as a contextual 
variable. However, this paper forgoes the use of such a variable because of a lack of accessible 
indicators of interest group involvement both in terms of role as appellee, appellant, and amicus 
curiae, and in terms of the ideological direction of interest group participation. Canon and Giles 
(1972, 188-91) explored whether the agency case raised a procedural matter or whether it questioned 
the substantive dimensions of agency policy, but their conclusions were that such a distinction in the 
legal issues of the case did not effect case outcome. For this reason and because much litigation 
raises both procedural and substantive legal questions, the variable is excluded from the analysis. 


Spriggs (1992, 4-6) considered other contextual variables that this model excludes. Because his 


analysis found that unemployment rates, the participation of the Solicitor General,* and the use of 


rulemaking in contrast to adjudication procedures by the agency” were not significantly related to the 
attitudinal direction of the case outcome, the models offered here exclude these variables. 

Model II: The Ideological Direction of Supreme Court Dispositions of Agency Cases 

The models of the relationship between attitudinal, legal, and contextual variables and the 
Supreme Court’s review of agency decisions estimates the relative effect of each variable on the 
decision to affirm or reject an agency decision. However, there is another question that deserves 
exploration: what variables are associated with liberal or conservative outcomes in federal agency 
cases? Previous research by Crowley (1987, 272-6) examined the importance of type of agency on 
the ideological direction of the Court’s decision. Sheehan (1990, 883) found that the ideological 
direction of the agency’s decision had an impact on the ideological direction of the Court’s decision. 
Examination of this question in a model with contextual, legal, and attitudinal variables might provide 


a more complete explanation of the sources of the ideological direction which the Court has adopted 
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in federal agency cases. Further, this analysis allows us to determine whether agency case decision 


making is as strongly affected by ideological considerations as are other topics on the Court’s docket 
(see Segal and Spaeth 1993, 208-60). 

In Model II, we define the dependent variable as a liberal ideological direction in the Supreme 
Court’s disposition of an agency case. This model employs the same independent variables as in the 
previous models, except that the attitudinal direction of the agency decision becomes an independent 
variable. If attitudinal explanations of judicial decision making apply to cases about federal agencies, 
then it would be expected that evidence of a liberal ideological attitude in the agency decision ought to 
be associated with a liberal decision by the Court. Also, a Court with a more liberal composition, 
measured in terms of nonagency cases, ought to be associated with a liberal decisions in agency cases. 
Finally, because the justices might consider some contextual and legal variables as cues about the 
ideological significance of a case, it is anticipated that some contextual variables like the presence of 
an underdog litigant, a prior review by a social agency, or a legal issue like personal freedoms will 
trigger a discernable liberal decision making pattern by the Court. 

The Longitudinal Component of the Analysis 

Since several authors of descriptive accounts of the Court’s position on administrative law 
matters report a change in the relationship between the Court and agencies during the 1953-1991 
period (Aman 1988; Garland 1985; Melnick 1983, 1-23; O’Brien 1987, 107-151; Rabin 1986; 
Shapiro 1988, 55-127), a longitudinal examination of the Court’s disposition of agency cases is 
appropriate. Both models of the review of agency decisions were analyzed for each chief justiceship 
(Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist) or “court eras" in the period 1953-1991. The division of time into 
the court eras was employed for two reasons. First, the fairly long period of each era provided a 
large set of cases that included cases from more agencies than did other categories, like natural court. 


Second, the secondary literature on administrative law specifies some major changes in the evaluation 
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of administrative law issues took place near the end of each court era. The Warren Court reportedly 
followed the post-New Deal practice of deference to agency decisions. The Burger Court grappled 
with Courts of Appeals, especially the D. C. Circuit, which had developed case law requiring a 
"harder look" at various aspects of agency rulemaking and regulatory decision making, greater 


"public interest" participation in agency decision making, and more comprehensive agency 


consideration of alternatives toward the goal of a representative administrative law. Also, the Burger 


Court had to address new issues resulting from the addition of many new agencies and agency tasks 
during the Johnson and Nixon administrations. The Rehnquist Court came into being toward the 
close of the partial deregulation and centralized regulatory management initiatives of the first Reagan 
administration. Although in its last terms the Burger Court decided critical cases about deregulation 
and administrative management related to the Reagan administrative initiative (Chevron v. Natural 
Resources Defense Council 1984; Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Ass’n v. State Farm Mutual Auto. 
Ins. Co. 1983), given the pace of litigation many more of these issues arose after William Rehnquist 
became chief justice in 1986 (Aman 1988; Rabin 1986; Shapiro 1988, 36-54). 
Data Analysis 

To conduct the analysis of both models, we use data from the United States Supreme Court 
Judicial Database for the period of the Warren, Burger, and early Rehnquist Courts -- the 1953 
through 1990 Terms (Spaeth 1992a). To ensure the examination of each specific act of review of an 
agency action, the analysis includes each docketed disposition decided by opinion or per curiam as a 
separate unit of analysis, and it excludes memorandum cases and decrees (see Spaeth 1992b, 72-73). 
The outcome in each docketed case is counted as a "decision" in our analysis. Thus, for example, a 
single opinion that reviews several agency actions provides several decisions, our units of analysis 
(see Spaeth 1992b, 3-9). The decisions (N=1,207) include all U. S. Supreme Court dispositions in 


which federal administrative agency action preceded litigation in the U. S. Supreme Court with the 


agency as a party or with federal government lawyers from various units, designated as "United 


States," represented an agency (most common with Internal Revenue Service [N=96], Interstate 


Commerce Commission [N=67], Defense Department -- Air Force, Army, and Navy [N=21], and 


Selective Service System [N=21] participation) or with a federal agency officer (N=7). Opinions 
were examined to confirm that the agency was a direct party in the litigation before the Court. Seven 
cases from the Veterans’ Administration, and one case each from the Alien Property Custodian, the 
Information Security Oversight Office, the Office of Management and Budget, and the Pay Board 
were excluded from the analysis because of difficulties in coding the type of agency action. 
Comptroller General and General Accounting Office cases, included in the "administrative action" 
field of the Supreme Court Database, were excluded because the office and agency are in the 
legislative rather than the executive branch. Various cases from agencies established under interstate 
compacts and cases originating in state government agencies were excluded, also. 

Logit, or logistical regression analysis, was selected for analysis of the data because of the 
dichotomous nature of the dependent variables, the two measures of U. S. Supreme Court dispositions 
of an agency decision. A dichotomous dependent variable makes the use of standard multiple 
regression (OLS) models problematic (Aldrich and Nelson, 1984; Hall and Brace, 1992: 156-57; 
Segal and Spaeth, 1993: 364-72). Specifically, using a standard multiple regression model with a 
categorical dependent variable can lead to erroneous estimations of the impacts of the model’s 
independent variables, and flawed estimates of standard statistical inference tests (Aldrich and Nelson, 
1984: 1-2). Logit analysis was specifically developed to model phenomena centered around a 
dichotomous dependent variable. Unlike a standard OLS regression probability model, logit analysis 
does not give its user a probability of an event occurring. Rather, it yields the log of the odds ratio 
of the event in question occurring. In our models, the logit analyses provides the log-odds ratio that 


the U. S. Supreme Court’s disposition of agency cases is affected by the values taken by the 
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independent variables. 


Model I: Outcomes of Agency Cases 


Tables Three reports the results of the logit analysis of Model I for the liberal agency case 
outcomes (48% of the sample of dispositions). For these decisions, with the exception of the Burger 
Court, the overall goodness of fit (chi-square) for the model was statistically significant for each of 
the periods examined. It was significant for cases decided in the 1953-1991 period at the 0.0176 
level, for the Warren era at the 0.0211 level, and for the Rehnquist Court at the 0.0142 level. 
Therefore, with the exception of the Burger Court, these goodness of fit measures allow the rejection 
of the hypothesis that the model does not differ significantly from a model that contains only an 
intercept-constant term. 

[Table 3 about here] 


Table Four reports the results of the analysis of Model I for conservative agency decisions 


(52% of the sample of dispositions). The model was statistically significant for the 1953-1991 period 


at the 0.0000 level, for the Warren era at the 0.0006 level, and for the Burger era at the 0.0000 level. 
The specific test of the model for the Rehnquist era did not reach statistical significance. The small 
number of cases prevented the logit analysis from providing usable results for the Rehnquist Court, 
but, acknowledging the limited value of these results, the data are presented for their illustrative 
value. 
[Table 4 about here] 

The answer to the question -- what variables explain the disposition of liberal and conservative 
agency decisions by the justices? -- provided by Model I is complicated. During the 1953-1991 
period, the ideological composition of the Court was significant only when the Court affirmed liberal 


agency decisions. The effect of the partisan control of government on outcomes was not significant. 
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However, the signs of the beta weights suggest that more Democratic control of government is 


negatively related to a conservative agency victory before the Court. Examination of the model by 


replacing partisan control of government with specific partisanship variables for the House, Senate, 
and President did not improve the model.® As hypothesized from the evidence in previous studies, 

no agency-type was significantly related to affirmative dispositions of liberal or conservative agency 
outcomes.’ 

The predicated influence of litigation status of the agency on votes affirming the agency 
decision was significant for the 1953-1991 period. As in Spriggs’s study, when the agency was an 
appellant in a case about one of its conservative decisions, the Court strongly favored the agency. 
Also, the agency also won at a significant level if it was the appellant in one of its liberal decisions. 
Clearly the justices tend to affirm agencies who challenge lower court decisions hostile to the initial 
agency decision. 

Although the signs are in the predicted direction, with an underdog party being associated 
with a victory before the Court when it reviewed a liberal agency decision and a loss when it 
reviewed a conservative agency decision, the underdog party variable was not significant for the 
1953-1991 period. The lack of significance might be related to the appearance of underdogs in 
relatively few agency cases, 13% of the 1953-1991 sample of dispositions. The constitutional issue 
and statutory issue variables were also not significantly associated with dispositions of agency cases 
by the Court. Although constitutional issues appeared in only 10% of the sampled dispositions, a 
number that might diminish the probability of their significance for outcomes, statutory issues arose in 
75% of the sampled cases. The presence of a personal freedoms issue was significant only for 
conservative agency case outcomes. The Court tended to support conservative agency decisions in 
personal freedoms issues. Apparently the justices favored the power of state agencies over the 


individuals and groups claiming rights or alleging discrimination. Given the small number of 
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dispositions with a personal freedoms component in the period, it appeared in 10% of agency case 


dispositions, the result is especially striking. 

The application of Model I to the specific court eras indicates that the ideological composition 
of the court did not have a significant effect on the Court’s disposition of liberal agency decisions. 
However, during the Warren Court, ideological liberalism was significantly and surprisingly 
associated with support for conservative agency decisions. But, during the Burger Court, court 
composition significantly predicted conservative outcomes in the predicted direction as liberalism was 
negatively associated with the Court’s support of conservative agency decisions. Perhaps the Warren 
Court justices were less inclined to regard agency cases in ideological terms than the Burger Court. 
Because of the small number of cases in the sample for Model 1, information on the Rehnquist Court 
is presented only for illustrative purposes, when available.® 

Partisan control of government affected the Warren and Burger Courts’ affirmation of 
conservative agency decisions in the predicted manner. Although not at a significant level, more 
Democratic control of national institutions was negatively associated with the Rehnquist Court’s 
decisions. Partisan control also affected significantly the Courts’ disposition of liberal agency 
decisions in the expected direction during the Warren Court. However, it did not satisfactorily 
estimate the disposition of liberal decisions in other periods. The specific analysis of court eras again 
disclosed no significant association of any agency type with either category of outcome. 

For the Warren and Burger Courts, with both kinds of agency decisions, the agency’s status 
as an appellant again was significantly associated with affirmative dispositions. Again, the underdog 
litigant and constitutional issue variables were not significantly associated with dispositions by the 
Warren and Burger Courts. The presence of a statutory issue was significantly but negatively 
associated with support for a conservative agency decision during the Warren Court. This implies 


that the Warren Court disapproved of how the agency constructed statutes. Although not significant, 


negative signs for this variable for liberal agency decisions during the Warren Court and for 
conservative agency decisions during the Burger and Rehnquist Courts suggest that the Court is not 


always willing to defer to agency constructions of statutes. The presence of a personal freedoms issue 


was significantly associated with support for conservative agency decisions during the Burger Court 


era. The mixed direction on the signs for other eras for both kinds of outcomes plus the small 
number of dispositions with a personal freedoms issue suggests that the presence of this issue did not 
have much effect on how the justices disposed of agency cases. 

Therefore, the information about the disposition of liberal and conservative agency decisions 
by the justices provided by Model I indicates the power of agencies as litigants. Agencies win a 
majority of the cases in which they participate (68% of the 1953-1991 sample). Appearance of an 
agency as an appellant is the best predictor of a favorable outcome for the agency. These results 
suggest that agencies probably file cases for Supreme Court review in which they believe, rightly, that 
they can prevail. The logit analysis also suggests that, given the mixed results with the test of other 
predictors, the justices evaluate agency cases with deference to the agency action. 


Model II: Ideological Direction of Dispositions in Agency Cases 


Table Five reports the logit analysis of Model II, which uses the ideological direction of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions in agency cases as a dependent variable, for each of the four time periods. 
As with Model I, Model II performs well as measured by its overall goodness of fit for each of the 
time periods. The tests of Model II were significant for each of the time periods observed: at the 
0.0000 level for the 1953-1991 period, the Warren Court, and the Burger Court, and at the 0.0003 
level for the Rehnquist Court. The results allow for a clear-cut rejection of the hypothesis that Model 
II does not differ significantly from a model with only an intercept-constant term. 

[Table 5 about here] 


The answer to the question -- what variables are associated with liberal or conservative 
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judicial decisions in federal administrative agency cases? -- confirms previous research. As 
discovered by Crowley and Sheehan, the ideological direction of the agency disposition is a very 
strong predictor of the ideological direction of the Court’s decision. Liberal agency decisions 
normally meant liberal Supreme Court decisions for the 1953-1991 period and every specific court 


era. Appellant status is significantly but negatively associated with liberal Court dispositions for the 


entire period and for the Burger Court. The justices disposed of the cases in which an agency was an 


appellant in more conservative direction than the agency. 

Other variables produce less noteworthy results. A liberal direction to nonagency decisions is 
significantly associated with a liberal direction in agency dispositions for the 1953-1991 period and 
for the Burger Court. However, the reverse is true for the Warren and Rehnquist Courts. Perhaps 
the association varies for the Warren and Rehnquist Courts because, at least for these eras and 
perhaps for all periods, the justices did not perceive of agency cases with the same ideological 
attitudes about liberalism and conservatism they employed in other cases. More extensive Democratic 
control of government is associated with a liberal direction in agency cases for the Warren Court, but 
it does not significantly predict the direction of outcomes for the entire period or any other court era. 
Agency type, the presence of an underdog party, and the presence of a constitutional issue are not 
significant predictors of the ideological direction of dispositions. The presence of a statutory issue 
had significance only in predicting liberal decisions in agency cases during the Warren Court. As 
with Model I, many of the legal and contextual variables contribute slightly or sporadically to the 
prediction of the direction of the Court’s vote. The justices also seem to employ a different 
ideological perception in judging agency cases. What best predicts the action of the Court is the 
significance and force of the agency’s argument as an appellant. 

Discussion 


Building on earlier efforts to examine the variables influencing the United States Supreme 
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Court’s disposition of cases with federal agencies as a party, this paper both confirms some previous 
findings and adds some new information on the subject. First, the Court’s disposition of agency cases 
is sometimes affected by the extent of Republican or Democratic control of the federal government, 
but this association was much stronger for the Warren Court era. Second, as reported in previous 
studies, the general policy type of an agency has little effect on its treatment by the Court. Third, 
sets of legal and contextual variables not included in previous studies are not strong predictors of 
outcomes or the ideological direction of the Court in agency cases. As in other studies which did not 
find the nature of agency action or Solicitor General participation to be significant, we find that 
underdog litigant status, the presence of a statutory or a constitutional issue, or the presence of a 
personal freedoms issue did occasionally but not consistently effect outcomes or the ideological 
direction of the Court’s decision in court eras during the 1953-1991 period. 

Fourth, the ideological composition of the Court on other issues had a modest and sometimes 
counter-intuitive effect on both the outcome and the liberal or conservative ideological direction of 


decisions in agency cases. The Court might be using a different attitudinal criterion when it perceives 


the issues in agency cases than it does in other issues. Better measurement of the ideological variable 


might sort out this issue, but it might be that the attitude of the justices in agency cases is not 
measurable along the ideological dimensions long visible in civil liberties or economic cases. 

What is most noteworthy was the concern of the Court for defending the decisions of 
agencies. Agencies won before the Court, especially when they were appellants. When an agency 
appealed a lower court decision hostile to its policy, the Court corrected the lower court. The 
ideology of the agency decision affected the justices only slightly; the justices were modestly more 
liberal than the agency when the agency was the appellant. 

Although it might be possible to specify the variables somewhat differently and develop better 


ideological or legal measures or include different contextual variables like interest group participation, 
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the tests of models of Supreme Court decision making in agency cases all one firm conclusion. The 
work of Tanenhaus, Handberg, Crowley, Sheehan, Spriggs, and the models presented here indicate 
that the Court has a enduring, organized set of beliefs with cognitive, affective, and behavioral 


components, or attitude, about federal agencies. The attitude of the Court as a whole is an attitude of 


deference to agency outcomes.’ Collectively, the justices seem to have adopted this attitude of 


deference to the agency for two reasons. First, the Court hears about the agency practices most 
frequently when the agency, as appellant, has decided to take the case to the Court. The agency 
probably appeals cases in which its stakes are great and it knows it has a chance of winning because 
of the ideological composition of the Court and, possibly, precedent or other legal or contextual 
considerations (Fiorino 1976, 86-87). The Court thus usually decides for the agency because the 
agency has helped structure the Court’s agenda toward the outcome the agency favors. Yet, even 
when the agency is not in control of litigation, deference is the norm for a second reason. The Court 
shares values with the agency; the justices and the federal bureaucrats are part of a "policy 
consensus" (Shapiro 1968, 266-7). The policy consensus, an attitude, favors the exercise of federal 
governmental power to solve problems, even if state government power is restricted -- as in the 
Frenold uranium plant case -- or private property is seized and given to another corporation -- as with 
the Boston and Maine rail line. Other attitudes, rooted in contemporary understandings of the 
liberalism or conservatism of public policies or in partisanship, matter far less to courts and agencies. 
The Supreme Court and federal agencies usually favor the same outcomes because of their 
institutional position in the federal government and their desire to support the politics of the federal 
realm against states and private parties who might frustrate the power of the state. 

Despite the attitude of deference, disagreements about dispositions arise between the Court 
and agencies. These disagreements about disposition, as Crowley and Sheehan note and the second 


model bears out, are related to disagreements between the Court and the agencies. Model II shows 


that the direction of the agency decision is the most significant predictor of the direction of the 
Court’s decision, followed by the litigation status of the agency. Also, Sheehan (1990, 880-3), 


extending a finding of Crowley (1987, 277-80), shows that ideology affected agency decisions 


differently in different court eras and that the most extremely ideological justices were most likely to 


support agency policy values similar to their own. Therefore, if the attitude of deference has limits, 
as it did in about a third of the sampled cases, it is most likely because of ideological disagreement 
between the agency and the Court along traditional liberal-conservative lines when the agency is an 
appellee. In the words of Martin Shapiro (1988, 173), the justices will still "declare unconstitutional 


whatever they find to be very unreasonable." But, the evidence is that the Court’s judgment about 
when an agency decision is very unreasonable and not deserving deference is a political judgment 


colored by the justices ideological attitudes about the acceptable range of national administrative 


power. 


Notes 


The order of the authors names was randomly determined. They thank Robert Duval and 
Stephen Quinlan for advice. 


Intuitively this measure of judicial attitudes makes little sense. One of the leading liberal justices 
of the post-World War Two era, Earl Warren, was a Republican appointee of a Republican 
president, as were the most conservative appointees, William Rehnquist and Antonin Scalia. 
Conservative justices like Tom Clark, Felix Frankfurter, Lewis Powell, Stanley Reed, and Byron 
White were Democrats, as were liberals like William Brennan, Arthur Goldberg, and Thurgood 
Marshall. See Segal and Spaeth (1993, 242-55). Scholarly efforts at deriving an ideological 
measure not based on votes do not provide complete information for the period of this study (see 
Segal and Cover 1989). 


Several studies of decision making by agencies specifying the interactive nature of presidential 
and congressional interests, often also with the inclusion of staff, constituent group, and state and 
local governmental interests, include Moe (1982); Moe (1985); Scholz and Wei (1986); Wood 
and Waterman (1991); and Wood and Waterman (1993). Some studies, however, suggest that 
presidential and congressional interests might have limited influence on agency decisions (Eisner 
and Meier 1990; Scholz, Twombly, and Headrick 1991). 


In this study, personal freedoms cases were identified as cases were the legal issue was about the 
U.S. Constitution’s clauses about no bills of attainder or no ex post facto laws, the writ of habeas 
corpus, and privileges and immunities, Amendments One through Nine and Thirteen through 
Fifteen of the U.S Constitution, the retroactive application of constitutional rights, the 
exclusionary rule, the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, civil rights protected by 42 U. 
S. Code §§ 1971, 1981-1986, the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1964, Civil Rights Attorney’s 
Fees Awards Act, Education Amendments of 1972, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Equal Access to Justice Act, Fair Housing Act, Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts, 
Education of the Handicapped and Education for All Handicapped Children Acts, Rehabilitation 
Act, and Voting Rights Act of 1965, as amended. All of these legal provisions empower persons 
against the government. 


An additional reason supports the exclusion of the participation of the Solicitor General as a 
variable. Because the participation of the Solicitor General is not a conscious political choice so 
much as a function of statutes and complicating variables like the workload of the office and the 
management style of the Solicitor General, because some agencies have similar extensive legal 
expertise in appellate litigation, and because the empirical evidence does not indicate a difference 
between the Solicitor General’s staff and agency lawyers, the argument that the uncommon 
participation of the Solicitor General in these cases in some way should significantly alter the 
review process seems unjustified (Clayton 1992, 193-209; Lochner 1993; Olson 1985). 


Another reason for the exclusion of this variable is that the distinction between the rulemaking 
and adjudication modes of agency procedure is not all that clear-cut in practice and oversimplifies 
reality (Breyer and Stewart 1985, 466-513; Strauss 1992), the development of negotiated 
regulation has muddled the meaning of the distinction even further (Susskind and McMahon 
1985), much of the decision making of agencies is not rulemaking or adjudication but is summary 
action undertaken informally to enforce a law or prevent a nuisance (Freedman 1978, 207-42). 
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Spriggs’s finding that the mode of agency procedure is not significantly related to Supreme Court 
disposition should be expected. 


Spriggs found the three variables to be associated with the Court’s disposition of liberal and 
conservative agency decisions to a statistically significant degree. To test the value of these 
variables, we substituted a presidency variable (a dummy variable equal to 1 if a Democrat holds 
and 0 if a Republican is president), a House variable (the Democratic percentage of membership 
of the House of Representatives), and a Senate variable (the Democratic percentage of the 
membership of the Senate) for partisan control of government. The results were even more 
mixed than the counter-intuitive results sometimes found by Spriggs (1992, 9-10). In five of the 
eight time periods examined by the applications of Model I, the replacement of partisan control 
by the three variables used by Spriggs, the model was marginally less effective in predicting 
Court dispositions. More importantly, as the data on these models shows, the individual variables 
performed in a counter-intuitive, inconsistent, and, with four exceptions, statistically insignificant 
manner. These alternative tests of the model confirm that the political environment variables, 
whether measured individually or interactively, have a limited effect on the Court’s disposition 
of agency cases. An examination of a subset of cases included in the sample underscores this 
observation. For the most part, cases included in the Court’s administrative agenda are not 
related to divisive policies that might pit the Court against one or more of the other branches (see 
also Shapiro 1968). If this is an accurate observation of most agency cases, the notion that the 
justices consciously or subconsciously scan for and note partisan shifts in the other branches of 
government as they decide agency cases becomes difficult to accept. The results of both 
alternatives of our model, as well as Spriggs’s findings on the effect of Senate partisanship, make 
the notion of partisan influence even more difficult to accept. 


Economic agencies comprised 73% of the dispositions, followed by social agencies (16%), 
defense and foreign policy agencies (6%), criminal justice administration agencies (3%), and 
governmental administration agencies (2%.). 


The sample size for the Rehnquist Court was so small that two agency type variables could not 
be computed (criminal justice administration, and defense and foreign policy). We do not discuss 
any Rehnquist Court results for Model 1 because of sample size problems, but any data that the 
logit analysis generated is included in the tables for illustrative purposes. 


Whether all individual justices share this attitude remains for future study; however, descriptive 
studies support this generalization at the institutional level (Fiorino 1976, 46-47; Shapiro 1968). 
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Table 1 


Variable Descriptions 


Ideological Composition of Court (CTCOMP) 


Partisan Control of Government (PARTGOV) 


Agency Types: (ECAGY) 

(SOAGY) 
(GAAGY) 
(CJAGY) 

(DFAGY) 
Litigation Status of Agency (AGYSTS) 
Underdog Litigant (UNDOG) 
Statutory Issue (STAT) 
Constitutional Issue (CONS) 
Personal Freedoms Issue (FREE) 
Ideological Direction of Agency Disposition 


(AGYDIR) 


Supreme Court Disposition (SCTOUT) 


Ideological Direction of Supreme Court 
Disposition (SCTDIR) 


Scaled as 0 to 100, Percentage of Votes Liberal in 
Nonagency Dispositions 


1=Presidency, Senate, House Republican 
2=Presidency and Senate Republican, House Democrat 
3=Presidency Republican, House and Senate Democrat 
4=Presidency, Senate, House Democratic 


0=Not Economic Agency 
1=Economic Agency 


0=Not Social Agency 
1=Social Agency 


0=Not Government Administration Agency 
1=Government Administration Agency 


0=Not Criminal Justice Administration Agency 
1=Criminal Justice Administration Agency 


0=Not Defense and Foreign Policy Agency 
1=Defense and Foreign Policy Agency 


0=Appellee 
1 =Appellant 


0=Underdog Party Not Present 
1 =Underdog Party Present 


0=Not Present 
1 =Present 


0O=Not Present 
1 =Present 


0O=Not Present 
1 =Present 


0=Conservative 
1 =Liberal 


0=Agency Decision Reversed or other 
1=Agency Disposition Affirmed 


0=Conservative 
1 =Liberal 


Categorization of Agency Types 


Economic 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Agriculture Department 

Bonneville Power Administration 
Benefits Review Board 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
Commerce Department 

Comptroller of Currency 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 
Customs Service 

Energy Department 

Environmental Protection Agency 
Federal Aviation Administration 
Federal Communications Commission 
Food and Drug Administration 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Federal Maritime Board 

Federal Maritime Commission 

Federal Power Commission 

Federal Railroad Administration 
Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Reserve System 

Federal Trade Commission 

Interior Department 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Internal Revenue Service 

Labor Department 

National Enforcement Commission 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
National Labor Relations Board 
National Maritime Board 

National Railroad Adjustment Board 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission 
Patent Office and related units 

Pension Benefits Guarantee Corp. 
Postal Rate Commission 

Railroad Adjustment Board 

Small Business Administration 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Transportation Department 

U.S. Forest Service 

War Production Board 


Social 


Board of Immigration Appeals 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Education Department 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Federal Election Commission 

Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
Health and Human Services Department 
Housing and Urban Development Department 
Indian Claims Commission 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Justice Department and Attorney General 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Social Security Administration 


Criminal Justice Administration 


Bureau of Prisons and 

Federal Bureau of Prisons 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal Parole Board 

Subversive Activities Control Board 
Treasury Department 

U.S. Parole Commission 

U.S. Post Office Dept., later 

U.S. Postal Service 

U.S. Sentencing Commission 


Government Administration 


Bureau of the Census 

Civil Service Commission 

Federal Labor Relations Authority 

General Services Administration 

Loyalty Review Board 

Merit System Protection Board 
Renegotiation Board 

U.S. Employees’ Compensation Commission 


Defense and Foreign Policy 


Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
Central Intelligence Agency 

Defense Department (Air Force, Army Navy) 
National Security Agency 

Selective Service System 

State Department 


Table 2 


Table 3 
Model I: Logistic Regressions of Supreme Court Di 
1953-1991 Terms Warren Court 

Variable B sig. $.e. 
CTCOMP 0.02* 0.01 0.07 -0.04 0.03 0.17 
PARTGOV 0.02 0.13 0.86 0.59*** 0.24 0.01 
ECAGY 0.74 1.43 60.43 0.88 
SOAGY 0.58 1.50 60.45 0.90 
GAAGY -0.05 1.69 67.42 0.81 
CJAGY -1.22 1.67 74.01 0.99 
DFAGY 0.22 1.60 60.45 0.89 
AGYSTS 0.68*** 0.20 : 0.32 0.06 
UNDOG 0.76 60.45 0.89 
STAT 0.56 0.91 
CONS 6 . 60.43 0.92 
CONSTANT 60.45 0.90 

N=575 N=264 

Cases when Y=1: 425 Cases when Y=1: 208 

Overall X’=25.21 (0.01) 12 df Overall X?=23.88 (0.02) 12 df 


Cases correctly Cases correctly 
predicted =74.43% predicted =79.55% 


* significant at 0.10 level ** significant at 0.05 level *** significant at 0.01 level 


Dispositions in Liberal Agency Cases 


Burger Court Rehnquist Court 
S.e. sig. S.e. sig. 
0.06 0.75 -0.40*** 0.15 0.01 
0.18 , 0.12 0.98 0.90 
22.24 -8.86 164.26 0.96 
-10.77 164.27 0.95 
13.32 31.45 -20.41 232.30 0.93 
-7.34 22.28 
-5.55 22.28 
0.83*** 0.28 : 0.96 0.50 
-0.48 0.84 100.11 0.92 
0.02 0.42 3 232.30 0.93 
0.19 0.84 : 232.31 0.93 
0.73 67.43 0.89 
164.41 0.97 
N=261 N=50 
Cases when Y=1: 182 Cases when Y=1: 35 
Overall X?=17.37 (0.14) 12 df. Overall X?=22.23 (0.01) 10 df 


Cases correctly Cases correctly 
predicted =71.26% predicted = 84.0% 


Table 4 


Model I: Logistic Regressions of Supreme Court D 


1953-1991 Terms Warren Court 

Variable Sic. sig. sig. 
CTCOMP ‘ 0.61 0.09*** 8.80 0.00 
PARTGOV ; 0.26 -0.49* 0.27 0.07 
ECAGY 0.85 -6.17 .24 
SOAGY ‘ 0.86 -6.67 22.25 
GAAGY 0.19 31.46 
CJAGY -0.48 -7.71. 22.27 
DFAGY -0.001 R ‘ -7.62 22.25 
AGYSTS 1.11°** 0.18 0.91°** 0.30 
UNDOG -0.20 0.25 0.14 
STAT -0.31 0.24 -0.67* 
CONS 0.17 0.36 0. 0.38 
FREE 0.73°° 0.35 . 0.90 
CONSTANT 0.55 1.35 2.68 

N=632 N=238 

Cases when Y=1: 398 Cases when Y=1: 123 

Overall X?=77.77 (0.00) 12 df Overall X?=34.31 (0.00) 12 d 

Cases correctly Cases correctly 


predicted =67.88 % predicted =61.76% 


* significant at 0.10 level ** significant at 0.05 level *** significant at 0.01 leve 


le 4 


rt Dispositions in Conservative Agency Cases 


Burger Court Rehnquist Court 
B sig. B S.e. sig. 


-0.16*** 0.05 0.00 0.18 
-0.31* 0.19 0.10 
-4.09 13.50 0.76 
-3.77 13.51 0.78 
13.52 0.76 
-4.64 13.52 0.73 
-3.98 13.51 0.77 
1.34*** 0.29 0.00 
-0.01 0.38 
0.11 0.35 
-0.28 0.49 
1.23*** 0.46 
12.18 13.72 
N=323 N=71 
Cases when Y =1: 233 Cases when Y=1: 42 
Overall X?=62.46 (0.00) 12 df Overall X?=15.67 (0.21) 12 df 


Cases correctly Cases correctly 
predicted =77.71% predicted =69.01% 


12 df 

level 


Table 5 


Model II: Logistic Regressions of the Ideological Direction of § 


1953-1991 Terms Warren Court 

Variable B $.€. sig. S.€. sig. 
CTCOMP 0.02*** 0.01 0.01 -0.06*** 0.02 0.00 
PARTGOV 0.06 0.09 0.50 0.53*** 0.18 0.00 
ECAGY 0.56 1.02 0.58 5.94 9.26 0.52 
SOAGY 0.57 1.04 0.58 6.18 9.27 0.51 
GAAGY 0.03 1.12 0.98 6.80 9.33 0.47 
CJAGY 0.58 i 0.59 6.05 9.29 0.52 
DFAGY 0.80 : 0.45 7.05 9.27 0.43 
AGYSTS -0.29** 0. 0.03 -0.18 0.21 0.40 
UNDOG 0.25 , 0.25 0.21 0.51 0.68 
STAT 0.21 : 0.26 0.49* . 0.09 
CONS -0.15 : 0.60 0.79 0.47 
FREE -0.42 0.11 -1.11 0.39 
AGYDIR 0.00 1.67*** 0.00 
CONSTANT -2.09 -4.66 

N=1,207 N=502 

Cases when Y=1: 669 Cases when Y=1: 323 

Overall X?=211.84 (0.00) 13 df Overall X?=75.79 (0.00) 13 df 


Cases correctly Cases correctly 
predicted = 68.52% predicted =71.91% 


* significant at 0.10 level ** significant at 0.05 level *** significant at 0.01 level 


( 
( 


of Supreme Court Dispositions in Agency Cases 


Burger Court Rehnquist Court 
B $.€. sig. B S.e. sig. 


0.13*** 0.04 0.00 -0.26*** 0.09 0.00 
-0.02 : 0.88 -0.50 0.57 

0.20 -7.66 36.66 

0.22 -7.47 36.66 

-0.20 ‘ -8.96 36.68 

-0.18 -7.74 36.67 

0.42 -9.08 36.68 

-0.32* . -0.94 0.58 

-0.05 , : 0.59 0.63 

-0.02 7.31 25.72 

-0.07 5.86 25.73 
-0.73** 0. i 1.29* 0.76 
1.74*** 0.21 F 1.35*** 0.51 
-6.25*** 2.93 0. 13.03 44.98 
N=584 N=121 
Cases when Y=1: 272 Cases when Y=1: 64 
Overall X?= 133.96 (0.00) 13 df Overall X?=38.11 (0.00) 13 df 


Cases correctly Cases correctly 
predicted =71.23% predicted =75.21% 
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This analysis investigates a formal nonlinear systems model of context and voting 
during the later elections of the Weimar Republic. The interdependencies involve 
three variables: (1) the level of aggregate vote shifting between the parties (i.e., an 
operationalization of deinstitutionalization), (2) the level of partisan fragmentation of 
the electorate (operationalized using Rae’s fragmentation index), and (3) the level of 
support for the Nazis. The analysis reveals a high level of nonlinear complexity 
between the variables. Moreover, the discovery is made of nonlinear catastrophe 
superstructures within which variable change is imbedded. This suggests that 
electoral systems may experience localized evolution, with observed changes in the 
variables being orchestrated by large-scale --and often unnoticed -- highly complex 
nonlinear structures. These large-scale structures are extremely important since their 
size and shape can change over time, resulting in the sudden insertion of nonlinear 


equilibria surfaces within the realistic ranges of actual variable values. The Weimar 


Republic experienced such a situation, and its fall can be characterized in large part 


as a consequence of a rapid distortion of a previous, and fragile, balance within the 


electoral system. 


Abstract 
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The Weimar Republic collapsed, in part, as a consequence of Nazi intervention 


in the fragile and newly formed electoral system. But the experience of electoral 


collapse of such a system is not due only to the misguided motives of one group of 


people. There are always probiematic groups in any and all electoral systems; but all 
systems do not fail. The problem of electoral collapse reaches back to the 
fundamental nature of the system’s structure. It is not that the Nazis did bad things, 
but that the Weimar Republic was poorly grounded from the beginning in terms of 
longitudinal stability. This analysis investigates one aspect of that stability that has not 
been explored elsewhere. Indeed, this analysis explores a new and generalizable 
aspect of nonlinearity with regard to the larger context of political and social systems. 
It formally identifies large and highly nonlinear structures that control the more 
localized (i.e., small scale) longitudinal change of critical system variables. 

Most studies of nonlinear social systems focus on nonlinearity that appears 
within the range of the state variables. However, the nonlinearity that may appear 
within the range of such variables can be “controlled” by a nonlinear structure that 
resides mostly outside of this range. Indeed, looking at nonlinearity oniy from within 
the confines of particular variable ranges can potentially lead to a misspecification of 
the system if in fact the nonlinearity that does exist is a subset of a much larger 
nonlinear structure. Using a complete collection of aggregate electoral and census 
data based at the local level, this analysis discovers such a structure, here labelled a 
"nonlinear superstructure,” with regard to the Weimar Republic. The analysis seeks to 


explain, at least partially, why the Weimar Republic was so easily destabilized by Nazi 


electoral participation. But the analysis also addresses the more broad theoretical 
issue regarding the potential and importance of discovering similar nonlinear 


superstructures elsewhere. 


The Setting 


There is a large literature concerned with German electoral behavior during the 
period of the Weimar Republic. Of course, most of this literature focuses on who 
voted for the Nazis during the later elections in this period. Good summaries of many 
of the debates in this literature can be found in Hamilton (1982), Brown (1987, 1982), 
and Lipset (1981). With regard to the current analysis, we need concern ourselves 
only with the historical basics. 

There were eight elections during the period of the Weimar Republic. The 
dates of these elections are: (1) 6 June 1920, (2) 15 April 1924, (3) 11 July 1924, (4) 
20 May 1928, (5) 14 September 1930, (6) 31 July 1932, (7) 11 November 1932, and 
(8) 5 March 1933. The NSDAP (i.e., the Nazi party), seriously contested all of the 


elections from 1928 on, however, their support in the 1928 election was minimal. 


After the 1928 election, the Nazi leadership decided to abandon their previous strategy 


of focusing on gaining support in the cities and rather attempt to recruit new voters in 
the rural areas. The party was very successful at doing this in the 1930 election. In 
the first election in 1932, three of the ideologically centrist non-Catholic parties that 


were newly formed during the Weimar period almost completely collapsed, with much 
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of their support going to the NSDAP. (See Brown 1987 for a detailed description of 
this two stage -- new voter followed by voting shifting -- realignment.) 

Thus, growth in support for the NSDAP precipitated a rapid decline in the 
effective number of parties competing in the Weimar elections. This is another way of 
saying that the fragmentation of the Weimar electorate was reduced. Douglas Rae’s 
fragmentation index is the most commonly used measure of the level of electoral 
fragmentation in an electorate (Rae 1967). This measure has also been used to 
measure market competitiveness in economic analyses (see Scherer 1980). 
Moreover, the measure has occasionally been adaptively modified in order to portray 
particular research needs (see Wildgen 1971, Taagepera and Shugart 1993, Molinar 
1991, and Laakso and Taagepera 1979). A slightly modified version of Rae’s original 


measure is used in this analysis. Originally, the measure is written as, 


F-1-() 


where 7 is any party’s decimal share of the vote and the sum is being taken across all 
parties for any particular election. The measure has a range of zero to unity, where a 
value of 0 indicates a one-party system and a measure of 1 characterizes an extreme 
example of total fragmentation in which each person in the electorate has his or her 
own party. 

It is important to note that Rae’s fragmentation index is a probability measure. 
It measures the probability of partisan disagreement between any two voters chosen 


randomly from an electorate. The importance of this point to the current analysis is 


? 
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revealed in the model building section of the analysis below. The modification to the 
fragmentation index that is used here is to base the measure on vote mobilization 
rather than vote share. Vote mobilization is derived from the pool of total eligibles 
rather than total vote. This is important here since nonvoters can be viewed as a 
separate group within an electorate. Previous analyses have indicated that new 
voters and demobilizing voters played crucial roles in the Weimar Republic (see Brown 
1987, 1982). In this analysis, we are interested in changes in the fragmentation of 
the total electorate, not just among those who happened to vote in any one election. 
Therefore, the fragmentation index must include all potential voters as well as all 
voters. 

Changes in partisan fragmentation occur when voters shift parties over time, 
demobilize entirely, or when new voters enter the electorate in proportions that differ 
from those of the previous participants. These voter changes typically affect the 


distribution of political power in the government. In this analysis, it is theorized that 


partisan fragmentation will change when the effective balance of political power 


changes. Effective political power is not related to vote mobilization as much as it is 
related to vote share, since it is the share of the vote going to a party that determines 
its ability to govern or to influence the government. Thus, if we are interested in 
investigating how partisan fragmentation changes in relation to changes in the 
electoral power of particular parties, we need a measure of deinstitutionalization that is 
based on vote share. In this analysis, Przeworski’s measure for deinstitutionalization 


is used (Przeworski 1975). Here, deinstitutionalization is written as, 
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where V,(t) is the vote share of party / at time ¢t. As with the measure for partisan 
fragmentation, D(t) varies between zero and unity. At zero, the electorate is 
completely institutionalized, which means that there are no proportional changes in the 
participating partisan distribution of the electorate, and the distribution of effective 
political power can be assumed to remain relatively unchanged. At unity, the 
electorate is completely deinstitutionalized. 

For any observed change of aggregate partisan vote share, the measure 
indicates the minimum proportion of the voting electorate that must have changed their 
support between two elections. Since change is counted twice after the summation 
sign in the measure (e.g., both from one party and to another), D is computed as one- 
half of the sum of all change across all parties. New voters influence the value of 
deinstitutionalization by directly acting on the level of V, causing one party to gain at 
the expense of other parties (something that cannot be gotten from a vote mobilization 
measure). Moreover, it does not matter if the number of parties changes between 
elections, since a disappearing party is simply given a value of zero for V at the 
appropriate time point. Thus, D(t) represents the level of deinstitutionalization that an 
electorate experiences that directly affects the distribution of political power in the 
polity. It is this change in political power that causes governments to unravel and, as 
will be seen below in the case of Weimar, can lead to an electorate precipitously 


altering its degree of partisan fragmentation. ' 


Table 1 presents national averages during the period of the Weimar Republic 
for the three variables (1) support for the NSDAP as a proportion of total eligibles, (2) 
partisan fragmentation, and (3) deinstitutionalization. The variables, partisan 
fragmentation and deinstitutionalization, are defined as outlined above. Note that the 
1928 support for the Nazis was minimal. The decision to move the campaign from the 
cities to the countryside in 1930 produced a remarkable increase in Nazi support. 
Moreover, the collapse of the ideologically centrist parties, combined with some new 
voter support more than doubled the 1930 support in the first election in 1932 (again, 
see Brown 1987 and 1982 for details regarding this realignment).? With regard to 
partisan fragmentation, note that the first election in 1932 experienced a large drop in 
the value of this variable. This corresponds to findings referenced above suggesting 
that the collapse of the non-Catholic ideologically centrist parties directly aided the 
NSDAP, thereby shifting three fragments of the electorate into one. Finally, note that 
approximately one quarter (on average) of the electorate shifted their partisan support 
across parties throughout the Weimar years, as is reflected by the values of 
deinstitutionalization. This suggests high potential for a considerable degree of 


electoral volatility within that electorate. 


(Insert table 1 about here.) 


This analysis focuses on the 1928-32 (July) period of the Weimar Republic. 


This is the period in which the Nazis gained their initial ascendancy, and this is also 


Table 1: Variable averages, weighted by population 


NSDAP support as a proportion of eligibles 
1928 0.0194764 
1930 0.1470843 
1932A 0.3108654 
1932B 0.2661057 
1933 0.3908186 


Partisan fragmentation (Rae’s index) 
1920 - 8242037 
1924A - 8534346 
1924B - 8359375 
1928 - 8603006 
1930 -8519599 
1932A - 7849682 
1932B .8191401 
1933 - 7451895 


Deinstitutionalization 
1924A - 3151588 
1924B .1724918 
1928 .2311663 
1930 -2755829 
1932A - 2303707 
1932B .0724808 
1933 -1949013 
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the period in which the electorate experienced its first and most important precipitous 
decline in partisan fragmentation. The data used here are at the level of the Kreise. 
These are local electoral and census geographical districts. There are approximately 
1,000 of these units in all of the Weimar Republic. The model investigated below is 
specifically designed to be evaluated with regard to such data, since the goal of this 
investigation is to explain change in aggregate partisan fragmentation with respect to 
aggregate changes in support for the Nazis and aggregate variations in 
deinstitutionalization. Thus, the focus of the study is to investigate the underlying 
structure of the macro political system. However, it is possible to include some micro 
(i.e., individual) level reasoning when discussing macro political events. Indeed, the 
model developed below describes macro-level change based on expectations of 
contextually conditioned voter behavior on the micro-level. (For a more complete 
discussion of the interrelationship between macro-system models and micro-level 


behavior, see Brown 1991, chapter 3.) 


The System 


| begin the discussion of the specification of the system by focusing on change 


in deinstitutionalization. The theory advanced here posits that change in 
deinstitutionalization is expected to be influenced by both the isolated levels and the 


interactive levels of deinstitutionalization and partisan fragmentation. Thus, we write 


dD/at = bD + xF + aDF, 


where D and F are as defined above, and b, x, and a are constant parameters in the 


model. In equation 7, the term bD describes exponential growth and decay in classic 


fashion, here identifying change in D to depend on the current levels of this variable. 
Also, future levels of vote shifting would be based on the current state of the 
electorate, and changes in the number of parties (or the proportional strength of the 
parties) would likely cause many voters to further evaluate their current partisan 
affiliations. 

The interactive term, aDF, characterizes change in deinstitutionalization as 
dependent on the joint distribution of partisan fragmentation and deinstitutionalization. 
Thus, deinstitutionalization would be expected to change at a nonlinear rate, 
depending on the interactively combined values of D and F, rather than simply the 
isolated values of these variables. Substantively, this addresses the idea that the 
process of voter deinstitutionalization will be accelerated when both the current levels 
of fragmentation and deinstitutionalization are simultaneously high. This is a 
contextual expectation, and the literature on such contextual influences is both broad 
and conclusive (in particular, see Huckfeldt 1983; Huckfeldt and Sprague 1992, 1988, 
and 1987; Huckfeldt, Plutzer, and Sprague 1993; MacKuen and Brown 1987; Brown 
1991 and 1987). Voters react to their environment in ways in which one influence 


interactively compounds that of other influences. For example, one can easily imagine 
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voters deciding to change parties when both their party is losing terribly (perhaps to 
the point of extinction) and many other neighboring voters are also shifting their 
partisan affiliation. This is a "follow the crowd when your ship is sinking" expectation, 
and the nonlinearity of the interactive specification adds flexibility to the model's ability 
to characterize the contagion characteristic of such voter movements. 

However, the Nazis played a special role in the Weimar Republic. Thus, there 
are two separate expectations with regard to equation 7. The first is that equation 7 
as specified above will characterized many of the voter movement during the Weimar 


years. However, one would naturally expect that change in deinstitutionalization will 


be different depending on the level of local support for the NSDAP. Thus, voters may 


change their party affiliation depending on current levels of deinstitutionalization and 
partisan fragmentation. However, they may do so in substantially different ways when 
the new party in the neighborhood is as radically transformative as the Nazi 
movement. We can thus modify equation 7 to include this dual expectation by writing 


change in deinstitutionalization as, 


dD/at = (oD + xF + aDF)(1 + e*N), 


where WN represents popular support for the NSDAP as a proportion of the total 
eligibles, and e is a constant parameter in the model. Note that this specification for 
change in deinstitutionalization is both nonlinear and interactive with regard to 


expectations of Nazi influence on the other terms of the model. The 7 in the second 
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pair of parentheses in equation 2 allows for the model to estimate the influence of D 
and F on affecting change in deinstitutionalization independent of changes in Nazi 
support. The term e*N allows for the interactive influence of local NSDAP activities to 
modify these separate effects. This follows the dualistic substantive interpretation 
expressed above. 

Change in partisan fragmentation is likely to be influenced by the level of 
deinstitutionalization, since fragmentation cannot change unless voters shift their 
partisan affiliations. However, we know from the historical record that partisan 
fragmentation plunged when the NSDAP attracted many of the voters who previously 
supported the non-Catholic ideologically centrist parties. Thus, we would expect 


partisan fragmentation to change depending on the current isolated level of 


deinstitutionalization as well as the interactive level of deinstitutionalization and support 


for the NSDAP. Following this reasoning, we can begin to characterize change in 


partisan fragmentation as 


dF/dt = - qDN, (3) 


where f and gq are parameters in the model, and the negative expectation of the term 
qDN reflects the depressing influence of the Nazi electoral movement on partisan 
fragmentation as expressed in the extant literature on this period. 

However, it is useful to make a significant modification to the specification of 


partisan fragmentation as expressed in equation 3. Partisan fragmentation would also 


= 


be expected to change based on its own current levels. However, the functional 
specification of this influence is not likely to be linear. The contextual literature 
suggests that voter movements are highly dependent on threshold limits on political 
behavior. Such findings date back to the “breakage effect" examined by Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1954, 98-101). The basic idea in the current context is that 
changes in fragmentation will be subject to a momentum effect (expressed as 
exponential growth or decay) due to contagion influences within the electorate. 
However, it is likely that change beyond some level will likely level out or reverse 
direction due to the dynamic process of voters reevaluating their participation in the 
current trends, perhaps as some voters rethink their initially emotional support for a 
party as radical as the NSDAP. In particular, this can happen as the local political 
context changes due to increased support for the Nazis, resulting in more frequent 
interactions between NSDAP loyalists and everyone else.” Indeed, such a 
probabilistic interpretation of political change with regard to partisan fragmentation 
has a close correspondence with Rae’s original definition of F. On the other hand, 
continued change in partisan fragmentation may likely cause an opposite reaction, in 
which some voters "throw in the towel,” so to speak, and decide to give the Nazis a 
chance to influence change in the polity given their party’s ability already to gain a 
significant level of popular support. 


It is important to note that | am not claiming such multiple changes in the 


dynamics of partisan fragmentation must occur; | am merely stating that these 


changes are possible given the discussions that appear in the historical accounts of 
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that period, and that the model should be able to reflect these changes should they 


exist. In summary, note that we are talking about two separate structural changes, 
however subtle, in the character of the dynamics of partisan fragmentation. This 
requires a algebraic specification on the order (at minimum) of a cubic with respect to 


F. We can now re-express equation 3 as, 


dF/dt = fD - qDN + gF + jF + mP’, 


where g, j, and m are p are parameters in the model. 

Note that equation 4 now requires these structural changes in the dynamics of 
partisan fragmentation to be dependent on the scale of the variable F. There is no 
reason to assume that the scale of F, which is now arbitrarily set within the interval 
from 0 to 1, is the same as that which influences the micro thought processes and 
macro dynamics that underlie the above defined change within the electorate. (Note 
that a primary inflection point with regard to F is fixed at F=0.) Indeed, voter 
calculations, rational or otherwise, can be quite complex and subtle with respect to the 
values of social cleavage and breakage points. The theory outlined above identifies 
inflection points in the structure of change with respect to partisan fragmentation, but 
the electorate itself must tell us where those inflection points are placed with respect 
to F. Thus, to further generalize the model, thereby allowing the electoral data to 
characterize the scale and placement of the dynamic structural changes of the model 


with respect to F, we can allow the value of F to be scaled around a fixed reference 


= 
(4) 


point. The model now can be written as, 


dF/dt = fD - qDN + g[v(F-p)] + jlv(F-p)f + m[v(F-p)f, 


where v and p are constant parameters in the model. Here, p is the fixed value at 
which the central inflection point along F is placed, and vis the scaling parameter that 
identifies the magnitude of F that structures the character ot longitudinal change in 
partisan fragmentation. 

The final variable that requires specification is change in support for the Nazis. 
Beginning simply, change in support for the Nazi party is likely to depend on the 


current level of support for the party. This is captured as, 


dN/dt = cN, (6) 


where cis the exponential growth or decay parameter. However, change in support 


for the NSDAP is likely to be highly dependent on the values of deinstitutionalization 
and partisan fragmentation. In particular, it will be the combined values of these 
variables and support for the NSDAP that will likely structure the longitudinal dynamics 


of the party. This addresses an interactive specification with these variables that can 


be included in the model as 


dN/dt = cN + + yFN, 
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where kK and y are constant parameters in the model. 
Yet the historical literature suggests that heavy increases in support for the 
Nazis was followed by some aggregate declines in this support, again a function of the 


aggregate re-thinking that was discussed above. This surge and decline concept 


requires a squared term with regard to N, since the decline will occur as a response to 


current supporters of the NSDAP interacting with other current supporters of the same 


party. This can be captured as, 


dN/dt = cN + KDN + yFN - 


Finally, increases in Nazi support need to be given an upward bound. The 
theoretical upper limit in Nazi strength is, of course, unity. However, it is not 
necessary that the realistic limit be the same as the theoretical limit. Indeed, we 
would like to know how close the realistic limit is to the theoretical limit. Thus we can 
add a scaling factor to the specification that allows for the identification of a more 


realistic upper limit to Nazi growth. Thus, we now have, 


dN/at = (CN + KDN + yFN - wN‘)(1 - sN), 


or, more economically, 


dN/dt = (c + kD + yF - WN)N(1 - SN), 
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where s is the limit scaling factor and a parameter in the model. There is no 


requirement that the parameter s be bounded between 0 and 1. _ If the theoretical 


and realistic limits are equal, then s would equal 1. However, the estimated value of 


s would be greater than 1 if, as might be expected in certain contexts, the realistic 
limit to growth for the NSDAP were lower than unity. The estimated value of s would 
be less than 1 if the Nazi electoral movement was not near an aggregate equilibrium 
value when the election occurred. This latter case would indicate that the data contain 
little evidence of a "top-off" of Nazi growth at higher levels of aggregate support (i.e., 
the absence of a negative second derivative for change in N). 

The description of the basic system is now complete. It is comprised of the 


three equations, 2, 5, and 9, and is presented in collected form in table 2. 


(Insert table 2 about here.) 


One final modification to the system is needed. Previous research indicates 
that the Nazis had their greatest electoral impact in rural Protestant areas of the 
country (Brown 1982, 1987). Thus, the system is likely to display different properties 
when estimated for these regions as compared with that for the entire nation. 
Comparing both the national and Protestant rural settings also allows for a more 
detailed analysis of the overall content of the aggregate electoral behavior for that 
period. To accomplish this, it is necessary to estimate the system using both national 


and conditioned settings. This is done by first estimating the system’s parameter 
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Table 2: The system. 


dD/ct = (bD + xF + aDF)(1 + e*N), 
dF/dt = fD - DN + g[v(F-p)] + j[v(F-p)F + m[v(F-p)P, 
ON/ct = (c + kD + yF - wN)N(1 - SN), 


D = Deinstitutionalization (Pzreworski’s index) 
F = Partisan fragmentation (modified Rae’s index) 
N = Mobilized support for the NSDAP 


(2) 
(5) 
(9) 
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values without conditioning, i.e., using the system as given in table 2 for the entire 


country. The conditioned system is then estimated by re-writing each of the 


parameters as a linear function of the conditioning variable. Using parameter s as an 


example, the new value of s would be, s = s, + (Ss,sCOND), where s, is the national 
(unconditioned) estimate, s, is the conditioned estimate, and COND is the conditioning 
variable. In this analysis, the conditioning variable is the interactive specification: the 
percent of the local population that is Protestant times an interval level population 
density measure (where 1 is rural and 0 is urban at the extremes). This interactive 
specification is then standardized with a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1 to 
yield a contextual measure that represents a Protestant rural milieu at the high end of 
the scale. A complete description of this conditioning procedure can be found in 
Brown (1991). 

To summarize certain qualities of the system described above, the model 
developed and investigated here is a three equation system of interconnected 
differential equations. The model is formal in the sense that it explicitly states in 
mathematical form the substantive theory upon which these discussions are based. 
The model is highly nonlinear, and the ability to evaluate such a high degree of 
nonlinearity with regard to large data sets is relatively new to social scientific research. 
Details of the estimation procedures used here can be found in Brown (1991). But it 
is important to note at this point that the estimation is achieved using numerically 
intensive techniques without uncoupling or linearizing the interdependent equations in 


the system. Similar methods used to estimate nonlinear dynamical systems have also 
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been used and described with respect to social scientific applications by Przeworski 


and Sprague (1986) and Ward (1984). 


The Results 


The estimates of the entire system for both national and conditioned settings 


are presented in tables 3 and 4.° Table 3 contains the national (i.e., unconditioned) 


estimates broken down by the two time periods, 1928-30 and 1930-32 (July). Table 4 
contains the conditioned estimates broken down similarly with respect to time. The 
measure of fit and the chi-square tests that are used in these tables are described 
thoroughly in Brown (1991). Briefly, the chi-square statistic tests the null hypothesis 
that the estimated parameter value is different from zero. The "Simon F" statistic is 
the change in the average fit for the entire system (i.e., the "system average” in the 
tables) when the parameter value is set to zero as compared with its estimated 
optimal value. A low value for a Simon F indicates that the parameter contributes 


relatively little to the model when compared with the other estimates. 


(Insert tables 3 and 4 about here.) 


As with most nonlinear systems, and due entirely to the complexity of the 


potential behavior of such systems, a detailed discussion of the estimated parameter 


values is the least productive way to proceed. Graphical analyses, as presented 


Table 3: Unconditioned parameter estimates 


1928-30, Unconditioned 


Estimates Chi-Square Simon F 
(df=2) 


0.14762 18386.27 0.08849 
0.43679 720892.46 0.01640 
0.19019 0.06 0.00006 
0.44759 574893.44 0.01309 
-0.42078 32159.06 0.16259 
0.66407 1931.38 0.02144 
0.99477 221800.15 0.09993 
0.44192 5331.27 0.00674 
0.34843 30791.99 0.15498 
0.39001 8134.87 0.00056 
0.12868 8.18 0.00041 
0.85736 1248405.90 0.06521 
2320125.30 0.11994 
0.20030 14953064.09 0.34984 
0.47255 19427.89 0.00126 
0.71071 504559.72 2.21682 


Model Fits 
Partisan Fragmentation 0.17648 
Deinstitutionalization 0.89172 


NSDAP 0.59111 
System Average 0.55310 


1930-32, Unconditioned 


Estimates Chi-Square 
(df=2) 


-0.50886 292523.97 
-0.62626 2482.18 
19554 0.03 
.05023 5886.99 
-591405 40903.85 
-20418 86676.55 
450938.70 
- 25007 $9421.89 
42566.67 
- 38996 19852.91 
- 20683 14.68 
- 69248 2200365.86 
«32136 804846.05 
-27544 13608584.84 
13798 494170.77 


Model Fits 


Partisan Fragmentation 0.74820 
Deinstitutionalization 0.90017 
NSDAP 0.84543 
System Average 0.83126 
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Dy -00061 
Mp .00001 
Ao -00052 
Do -03870 
-06774 
So -04322 
Wo -00391 
Vo -04007 
Ko .00127 
Jo -00026 
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Xp 70822 
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Table 4: Conditioned parameter estimates 


1928-30, Protestant Farm Conditioned 


Estimates Chi-Square Simon F 
(df=2) 


-02490 27059.90 
.04773 558.15 
- 48091 5220.36 
-04569 480.07 
.09054 23958527 
.81578 621.02 
- 83157 45927.49 


-11438 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0.21620 223.70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
=@ 
0 


.00224 
.03170 
-00173 
- 15920 
-01295 
-03489 
-00049 
75878 
- 00002 
-09134 
-00738 
01585 
-00193 
-00002 
-49959 


- 10649 188009.50 
01086 0.69 
- 20632 144.53 
10050.84 
32051 15846.37 
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Model Fits 


Partisan Fragmentation 0.47100 
Deinstitutionalization 0.90320 
NSDAP 0.66512 
System Average 0.67977 
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below, are more helpful in analyzing such systems from a heuristic point of view. 


However, it is useful to make a few initial observations regarding tables 3 and 4. 


Note that the model fits these data quite well for both periods, as can be seen 


using the “system average” measure of fit. With regard to specific equations, only the 
equation describing change in partisan fragmentation for the early period has a 
relatively lower fit. This is expected since partisan fragmentation did not change 
dramatically between 1928 and 1930. However, note that the fit of the total system is 
higher for the Protestant rural areas (i.e., the conditioned estimates in table 4). 
Indeed, the fit for partisan fragmentation in the early period in the conditioned 
environment is considerably more than double that of the early period in the 
unconditioned environment. 

With regard to the system limits in growth for the NSDAP (parameter s), note 
that in the unconditioned setting in the early period, the limit to growth for the Nazi 
party is near unity. This suggests that little harm would have been done had the 
model been written using the theoretical limit in this case. However, the value for 
parameter s is somewhat lower for the later period. Substantively, this suggests that 
the Weimar electorate in the July 1932 election may not have been in equilibrium at 
the time of the election. Again, the reasoning is that the data would show some 
indication of a slow-down of growth for the party at the higher levels of Nazi support if 
the electorate was approaching equilibrium. Thus, the model could not detect this 
slow-down within the theoretical range of Nazi support. This does not mean that the 


model is incorrectly specified! Indeed, the model specification is designed to detect 
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such subtleties in the numerical historical record. Moreover, the substantive 


interpretation that is drawn from this result corresponds closely to historical accounts 


of the Weimar period. Indeed, the fact that a second election was held in 1932 only 


months after the July election is a clear indication that the Weimar leadership 
considered the mood of the electorate still to be in a state of flux at that time, and that 
potentially significant changes in the results were possible, albeit not certain. The fact 
that the NSDAP lost some support in the later election of 1932 may only point to the 
high degree of nonlinearity and high speed volatility that existed in that electorate at 
that time. 

Note that the conditioned estimates for the parameter s are quite large. This 
clearly indicates that the limits to Nazi growth are much more discernable in the 
Protestant rural areas where the Nazis did so well as compared with the nation 
overall. This is precisely what would be expected in areas in which the limits to 
growth would have been more closely approached due to the high !eveis of NSDAP 
support. This indicates that the model does well in capturing much of the complex 
underlying dynamic structure of these data. 

One final observation with regard to a particular parameter is of special interest 
to the current discussion. Note in tables 3 and 4 that the parameter m is significant 
only in the early period in Protestant rural areas, as is indicated by the chi-square 
statistic. This parameter identifies the cubic term in the partisan fragmentation 
equation (equation 5). As will be seen in the graphical analysis below, it is in these 


areas that the system’s dynamics are particularly complex. Moreover, it is not 
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coincidence that these areas were the areas that produced the highest level of 


aggregate change in the critical early support of the NSDAP. 


Important characteristics of the overall behavior of the estimated system can be 


discerned systematically using the following graphical analysis of the system’s 
equilibria for partisan fragmentation. When something is at or near a state of 
equilibrium, change occurs slowly at best. If we are interested in identifying the 
determinants of change in partisan fragmentation, it is crucial to know where the 
variable does not change. This identifies centers of gravity for the system. It also 
identifies areas of attraction among the variables. If the trajectories are the 
participants in a dance, then the areas of equilibrium identify the boundaries and key 
turning points of the dance movements. However, it is important to note that arrival at 
equilibrium with regard to one variable does not imply a simultaneous arrival at 
equilibrium for another variable. Thus, deinstitutionalization and support for the 
NSDAP can still change in the analysis that follows. Given change in these other 
variables, we are examining areas in which partisan fragmentation no longer changes 
significantly. If these areas are a surface, then change in another variable, say 
support for the Nazi party, "drags" the value of partisan fragmentation along that 
surface. If the surface ends for some reason and support for the Nazis is still 
changing, there is a possibility of rapid catastrophic change in partisan fragmentation 
as the value of that variable seeks a new state of equilibrium, wherever it may be. 
Figure 1 presents some equilibria surfaces for partisan fragmentation with 


respect to a realistic set of continuous ranges for deinstitutionalization and support for 
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the NSDAP. This figure is constructed for the early 1928-30 period for Protestant rural 


areas. Note that the vertical axis (partisan fragmentation) extends beyond the 


realistic range of the data. This is done to allow readers to see clearly the location of 


the surfaces, regardless of where they may be. There is a narrow band in the figure 


(in areas of low levels of deinstitutionalization) in which a curved equilibrium surface is 
more darkly shaded than in other areas. This band corresponds to a range on the 
vertical axis in which the values of partisan fragmentation fall within the actual range 


of the data on the vertical axis. 


(Insert figure 1 about here.) 


For areas within the realistic range of the vertical axis, there are no areas of 
equilibria for higher values of deinstitutionalization. In this case, the equilibria surface 
is far above the range of the data. Yet the existence of equilibria surfaces out of the 
range of the data is very important. These surfaces still influence the behavior of 
trajectories inside the area in which the data reside. This is an essential component 
of all dynamical systems. The behaviors of the systems are structured by the state 
space attractors. If one’s data does not reside near an attractor, it does not mean that 
the attractor is inoperative. Indeed, the data...within its ranges...will be pulled in the 
direction of the attractor nonetheless. Thus, in order to understand the dynamics of 
such systems, it is crucial to know the location of the attractors, regardless of their 


location. To do otherwise leaves the myopic theorist without a complete explanation 


Figure 1: Equilibria surfaces for the system in Protestant farming 
areas using realistic floor axis ranges for the 1928-30 period. The 
darker shaded surfaces correspond to values of partisan fragmentation 
that fall within the actual range of the data on the vertical axis. 
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as to the reasons behind variable movements within more limited ranges. Indeed, 


figure 1 is an example a picture that could lead to an incomplete understanding of the 


dynamics of the current model. What is needed is an expanded view...through a 


wide-angle lens, so to speak. This is done in figure 2. 


(Insert figure 2 about here.) 


Figure 2 is identical to figure 1 with the exception that the floor axes have been 
given expanded ranges beyond those of the data. It is in this figure that one can 
clearly see the shape of the single nonlinear equilibrium surface that is represented 
only as fragments in figure 1. This structure presented in figure 2 "passes through” 
the space occupied by the data of the state variables. Metaphorically, it is like a hand 
that dips into a large pool of water at certain spots, affecting the currents at those 
spots, but maintaining the existence of the remainder of the body away from those 
spots. This large surface is called a "nonlinear catastrophe superstructure,” and its 
discovery (as estimated from actual historical data) is uncommon in the social 
sciences. It is referenced here as a superstructure since much of its existence resides 
outside of the range of the data, while nonetheless influencing activity within the range 
of the data. It is identified as a catastrophe superstructure since there are areas on 
the surface in which continuous change in the values of the floor variables could 
cause rapid and sudden change on the vertical axis due to the inability of a trajectory 


to remain on the equilibrium surface continuously since the surface contains a variety 
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Figure 2: Equilibria surfaces for the system in Protestant farming 
areas using expanded floor axis ranges for the 1928-30 period. 
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of widely spaced folds. Such aspects of nonlinear dynamical systems are well known 
and are referenced in the literature of dynamics under the label “catastrophe theory.” 
(In particular, see Thom 1975, Saunders 1980, and Abraham and Shaw 1992.) 

Figure 3 is constructed to demonstrate how a catastrophe operates, classically 
defined from a nonlinear system’s point of view. The estimated system investigated in 
the current analysis is not used for figure 3. Rather, figure 3 is used heuristically in 
the present context since the parameters used for its construction are somewhat 
arbitrary. Nonetheless, the procedures used to construct figure 3 are essentially the 
same as those used throughout these investigations for all of the other figures in 


which the actual estimated parameters are used. 


(Insert figure 3 about here.) 


In figure 3, there is a large backwards "S" that crosses most of the figure. That 
backwards "S" is comparable to a cross-section of the surface in figure 2 at some 
fixed level of support for the Nazi party. This backwards "S" shape is the equilibria 
surface for partisan fragmentation, the variable on the vertical axis, given a continuous 
range of values of deinstitutionalization on the horizontal axis. In this figure, all 
trajectories of the state variables move in the direction of some point on this surface. 


The ultimate resting point on this surface depends on a variety of factors, one of which 


is the simultaneous arrival at an equilibrium value on the horizontal axis. 


Many trajectories are also drawn on figure 3. These trajectories differ only in 
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terms of their initial conditions. Given the parameter values used, note that most of 


the trajectories move in the direction of an equilibrium point on the left side of the 


figure. Note also that the movement of the trajectories is "guided" by the shape of the 


equilibria surface. There are two equilibria points on the surface that attract the 
trajectories. The equilibrium point at the lower right of the backwards S-shaped 
surface attracts all of the trajectories that are to the right of this point. Of special 
interest are the trajectories that begin to the left of this lower-right equilibrium point. 
Note that these trajectories initially are attracted to the backwards S-shaped surface. 
They then flow parallel to the surface in the direction of the left-most equilibrium point 
on the surface. When the trajectories arrive at the lower bend of the equilibria 
surface, they leave the surface since they cannot flow upwards on the surface due to 
its movement in the direction of higher values of deinstitutionalization. The trajectories 
then move quickly to the upper-most equilibrium point on the surface. It is because of 
this rapid upward movement, combined with relatively small movement along the 
deinstitutionalization axis, that this type of phenomenon is referenced as a 
"catastrophe." 

One of the reasons nonlinear catastrophe superstructures are so important is 
that the shape of the superstructures can change as the social and political context 
changes, thereby dramatically influencing the character of the variable trajectories. 
Indeed, the superstructures can sometimes have large areas located within the range 
of the data. In the absence of knowledge regarding such structures, it is possible to 


be unaware of the larger macro-context of the social event. Indeed, it is possible that 


i] 
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the entire nonlinear structure could collapse in size, placing much of itself within the 
range of data values. 

Figure 4 presents a good example of how a large section of the superstructure 
can be found within the range of the data. This figure is constructed using the 


national (unconditioned) estimates for the early 1928-30 period, using floor axes that 


correspond to the actual ranges of the data values. In this situation, there is also only 


one continuous equilibria surface. However, due to the limitations placed on the floor 
axes, it is possible to see only fragments of the surface, here represented as three 
parallel planes. The darkly shaded area in the middle-level plane corresponds to a 
large area on the surface that has values of partisan fragmentation that fall within the 
actual range of the data. From figure 4 is it clear that partisan fragmentation was in a 
state of equilibrium throughout most of the country in this early period. Indeed, it is 
only in areas of very high levels of deinstitutionalization or very high levels of support 
for the NSDAP that the equilibrium surface left the range of the data for partisan 


fragmentation. 


(Insert figure 4 about here.) 


The results of figure 5 demonstrate how this situation can change rapidly. 


Figure 5 is constructed using the national estimates for the later (1930-32) period 


using floor axes that correspond to the actual ranges of the data values. Again, the 


‘ 


Figure 4: Equilibria surfaces for the unconditioned system using 
realistic floor axis ranges for the 1928-30 period. The darker 
shaded surfaces correspond to values of partisan fragmentation 
that fall within the actual range of the data on the vertical axis. 
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darker shaded area of the surface corresponds to values of partisan fragmentation 


that fall within the actual range of the data on the vertical axis. Comparing figures 4 


and 5 reveals how dramatically the equilibria surfaces can be changed. From figure 5, 


it is clear that partisan fragmentation was in equilibrium only in areas with very low 
levels of deinstitutionalization. In other areas, the trajectories were being pulled 
toward an “out of reach” equilibrium surface, either above or below, depending on the 
political context. The importance of this finding is to note that for much of the Weimar 
Republic, the country did not vote in a state of aggregate equilibrium in July of 1932 
with regard to partisan fragmentation. This has theoretical implications with regard to 
the study of elections in general, and dramatically parallels findings reported 
elsewhere in which societies can experience electoral events in which an aggregate 


equilibrium is not achieved (Brown 1993). 


(Insert figure 5 about here.) 


Figure 6 is constructed using identical conditions as compared with figure 5, 
with the exception that the floor axes have been expanded in order to show a “wide- 
angle” view of the nonlinear equilibrium surface. The nonlinear catastrophe potential 
is again evident in this figure (due to the wide folds in the surface). Moreover, the 
superstructure characteristic of the surface is clearly apparent in this figure. However, 
note that much of the nonlinearity of the surface falls within the range of the actual! 


data for the floor axes. Speculatively, the vertical position of the surface could easily 


Figure 5 : Equilibria surfaces for the unconditioned system using 
realistic floor axis ranges for the 1930-32 period. The darker 
shaded surfaces correspond to values of partisan fragmentation 
that fall within the actual range of the data on the vertical axis. 
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shift in a different election, potentially plunging the areas of greatest nonlinearity and 


catastrophe potential into the entire range of data values. In a nonlinear dynamic 
world, keeping track of the influence of such equilibria surfaces on the structure of 
change in the state variables can be crucial to maintaining a holistic view of social 


theory. 


(Insert figure 6 about here.) 


One final observation regarding the total system behavior is useful at this point. 
It is not only the equilibria surfaces that change as the system transforms from context 
to context, and from time period to time period. Other aspects of the system evolve 
as well. Figure 7 displays one such aspect that can characterize nonlinear 
superstructures. Figure 7 contains a linearized stability analysis for the entire system 
in Protestant rural areas for the early (1928-30) period. Deinstitutionalization is held 
constant at the national average value for this figure. However, support for the 
NSDAP and partisan fragmentation are allowed to vary continuously using an 
expanded set of axes similar to those used in the earlier figures. Again, the expanded 


axes are used to allow for a wider view of the overall system behavior. 


(Insert figure 7 about here.) 
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Figure 6 : Equilibria surfaces for the unconditioned system using 
expanded floor axis ranges for the 1930-32 period. 
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Figure 7 : Linear stability analysis of the entire system for 
Protestant rural areas during the 1928-30 period using expanded 
axes for the state variables, partisan fragmentation and support 
for the NSDAP. Shades correspond to the maximum eigenvalue 

of the Jacobian matrix for the system given various values of 
the state variables. The level of deinstitutionalization is 

set at the national average. 
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In figure 7, the maximum eigenvalue for the system’s Jacobian matrix is 
plotted. Higher values of the eigenvalue indicate rapid movement for the system's 
state variables overall, whereas lower values indicate slower rates of change. The 
surface is “localized” with respect to shades in order to show more clearly variations in 
the eigenvalue hypersurface. In this figure, note that various "S" shaped or curved 
patterns appear among the localized distribution of eigenvalues. This indicates that 
there is a large degree of highly nonlinear velocity variation in the dynamics of the 
system’s trajectories. Substantively, in combination with the above results regarding 
the equilibria hypersurfaces, these results suggest that there exists a substantial 
potential for system volatility in these data. However, it is worth emphasizing again 
that this portrait of linearized stability presented in figure 7 would change dramatically 
when the political context, or the time period, is changed. 

In summary, nonlinear superstructures have a variety of dynamic 
characteristics. These characteristics evolve in parallel with the evolution of society. 


The influence of these characteristics on the evolution of the state variables within 


their respective actual ranges is highly complex, and the study of this interrelationship 


is new to the social sciences in general. 


Conclusions 


Nonlinearity is not just a local phenomenon. Indeed, the nonlinear physical 


world represents underlying dynamics that contain a logic which extends beyond that 
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of manifested reality alone. This analysis examines one example in which such 
nonlinearity, here identified as a nonlinear catastrophe superstructure, is clearly 
identified from within the historical records of the Weimar Republic. 

In the later years of the Weimar Republic, the Nazi party severely crippled the 
electoral system of that newly restructured democracy. The repercussions of that 
event led to tragedies on a planetary scale. Due to these repercussions, many people 
would like to have a relatively complete understanding of how it all began, perhaps to 
avoid similar events in the future in different temporal and geographic settings. That 
is, in fact, one motivation behind the choice of the historical subject in the current 
analysis. 

Yet not all dramatic political events have such devastating human 
consequences. Nonetheless, many such events may reveal, upon analysis, a macro 
context within which the events took place. This investigation reveals a class of 


phenomena that could be quite general, and relevant, to many settings. Commonly, 


social scientists look at social phenomena within their precise settings, with variable 


values limited to historical realities. But, metaphorically, could it be that we have been 
focusing our attention too long on the puppet in the show, rather than standing back 
and observing the actions of the puppeteer as well? Is not the macro context within 
which the phenomenon resides equally important to examine, given the fact that 
whatever happens within the micro setting must obey the rules dictated by the larger 
context? 


It is my perspective that the understanding of a social phenomenon’s macro 
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context is crucial to a complete understanding of the phenomenon. Indeed, this opens 
up a new area of social scientific investigation. Such macro contexts are certainly not 
limited to the type investigated here. However, | suspect that the nonlinear 
characteristics of the macro superstructures described above may be a common 
quality of many such larger contexts. 

This idea is actually a theme that has re-appeared elsewhere (e.g., Brown 
1993). With social phenomena, especially electoral phenomena, histories are 
punctuated by events that truncate and/or interrupt otherwise continuous processes. 
In the physical sciences, scientists can usually observe long histories of events, say, 
in the decay of a subatomic particle, or the orbit of a satellite. But imagine a situation 
in which a scientist observed a satellite for only one minute before it blew-up. The 
satellite would still have had an orbit, even though the scientist could not observe its 
entire trajectory. The scientist would likely try to use the data for that one minute of 


observation to reconstruct the entire likely orbit of the satellite. That is the situation 


social scientists find themselves. A highly nonlinear social event is often abruptly 


terminated by, say, and election! If we confine our analyses to the variable 
movements that we actually observe, then we can never understand the larger picture 
within which the event took place. Moreover, we are likely to remain content with a 
false image of a linear world, since the nonlinearity that exists may be apparent only 
from a more distant theoretical perspective. Indeed, from the perspective of the above 
example, even an orbiting satellite's movement appears linear if the period of time 


within which the observations are made is sufficiently short. 


| am convinced, based on my own analyses and investigations, that human 


societies are as nonlinear as the remainder of the physical universe. But the way we 


observe ourselves may blind us to that nonlinearity. All human behavior takes place 


within a variety of contexts. One context is the nature of the localized milieu within 
which social interactions take place. Yet another context is the larger structure of the 
aggregate social relations. Examples of such larger structures are the nonlinear 
catastrophe superstructures that are examined here. Certainly there are other types 
as well. | have no idea, even speculative, as to the limits of the nonlinear nature of 


human life. 
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Notes 


1. Changing the measure of deinstitutionalization to reflect changes in vote 
mobilization rather than vote share would lead to an alternate, but nonetheless 
interesting, set of analyses compared with those presented here. Such analyses 
have, in fact, been completed, and the intention is to present the results in another 
setting. Moreover, one need not think that deinstitutionalization based on vote share 
cn the national level only influences partisan fragmentation. People observe the 
partisan balance within their local environment, and system changes with regard to 
partisan fragmentation are likely to occur on the local level as well. See Brown (1991) 
for a review of findings and literature relating to the influence of localized contextual 
effects on macro political systems. 


2. The second election in 1932 can be thought of as sort of an "aftershock" with 
regard to a national awakening to the new political realities. Moreover, most scholars 
consider the 1933 election to be less representative of the national mood due to the 
heavy-handed tactics used during the campaign by the Nazis. 


3. Note that the interactions can be both direct and indirect. A typical example of a 
direct interaction is a conversation between two or more people. Indirect interactions 
can take many forms, including passive observations of local individual and group 
activities. The micro-mechanisms by which such interactions influence individual and 
group behaviors and attitudes is still an area of ongoing research among a number of 
scholars. However, that the influences exist is beyond doubt. In particular, see 
Huckfeldt and Sprague (1988, 1987), Molotch and Boden (1985), Garfinkel (1987), 
Gurwitsch (1962) Blau (1977), Blum (1985), and Simmel (1955). 


4. Indeed, the relationship between realistic limits and theoretical limits is quite murky 
in the literature on dynamics, both in the social sciences and occasionally elsewhere. 
The problem rests in the difficulty that is often encountered in estimating the realistic 
limits. The problem is often addressed by simply inserting the theoretical limit into the 
model and foregoing the matter of estimating the realistic limit. Thus, the current 
research should be of general interest to theorists in that it allows researchers a 
chance to see, in this one example, the proximity of these limits. 


5. It is worth pointing out that the estimation of such systems is entirely non-trivial, 
and it is possible only due to the recent advances in computing technology. The 
estimates presented here in tables 3 and 4 took the author nearly two years to obtain 
by running an estimation program on an IBM 3090 supercomputer for literally 
thousands of hours of real cpu time. 


6. The data used to construct this figure were generated from a program written by 
the author in Pascal. The visual image was then constructed from these data using 
imaging software written by the National Center for Supercomputing Applications 
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(NCSA) Software Development Group at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of the world’s major nations, Japan occupies the anomolous position of being an 
economic superpower without wielding the political and military power ordinarily conferred by 


wealth.' A product of Cold War circumstances, this wealth-power disconnect was widely 


accepted, even welcomed, by postwar Japanese leaders, opinion elites, and mass public. Given 


the depth of antimilitarist pacifism within postwar Japan and the broad distrust of its intentions 
among its Asian neighbors, the so-called Yoshida Doctrine of focusing on economic matters 
while generally following the lead of the United States on strategic political and security issues 
served Japan exceptionally well for nearly half a century.’ 

In recent years, however, Japanese policy elites and opinion leaders have entered into a 
protracted debate regarding the nation’s proper international role and, particularily, its security 
requirements. There is currently underway at elite levels a thoughtful dialogue over such 
fundamental matters as the nature of Japanese interests, potential threats to those interests, and 
the requisite measures to counter those threats. Similar in many ways to earlier American 
"Great Debates" just prior to World War II, at the outset of the Cold War, and during the 


Vietnam War, Japan’s recent public dialogues are symptomatic of a nation confronting 


' On Japan’s “two contrasting images," see Takashi Inogouchi, JAPAN’S 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991), esp. pp. 1-4. 


? The best recent discussion of the Yoshida Doctrine is Kenneth B. Pyle, THE JAPANESE 
QUESTION: POWER AND PURPOSE IN A NEW ERA (Washington, D.C.: The AEI Press, 
1992), pp. 20-41. 
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momentous change in its international role and responsibility. 


Lending added urgency to the dialogue are two external forces which together challenge 


virtually the entire foundation of Japan’s postwar international stance: the demise of the Cold 
War and the perceived relative decline of the United States. Occurring separately, either 
phenenomenon would trigger a broad rethinking of Japan’s international posture. Occurring 
nearly simultaneously, they have called into question the core axioms that have guided Japanese 
foreign policy sirice 1945. 

If during the four decades of the Cold War it had been sufficient for Japan to cooperate 
with the American-led effort to contain the Soviets and to otherwise maintain a determinedly 
apolitical low profile on divisive world issues, by the early 1990s it was apparent that the 
familiar fixed compass points from which Japanese diplomacy had taken its bearings were 
largely--and suddenly--gone. The end of the Cold War meant that the U.S.-Japan security 
relationship had lost much of its founding rationale. In some ways the centerpiece of the 
bilateral relationship, the security link had allowed Japan to avoid most of the cost of providing 
for its own security and had generally blunted the anxieties over revived Japanese militarism that 
pervade much of Asia as well as the broadly pacifist Japanese population. Now that familiar 
security arrangement would either have to develop a post Cold-War rationale for its continued 
existence or would gradually atrophy into irrelevance, leaving perhaps the outward shell of 
formal agreement but a hollowed-out reality of declining U.S. force presence and diminished 
joint operational activity. 

Added to the receding political and security verities of the Cold War was the spectacle 


of a seemingly once-invincible America reeling under the weight of mounting domestic ills, 
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including yawning budget deficits, overconsumption, underinvestment, declining educational 
standards, drugs, crime, the erosion of traditional values, and a dangerous decline in the public’s 
confidence in its political leaders and institutions. To a hierarchically-minded Japan that had 
found much to admire about postwar America, the spectacle of its apparent decline was deeply 
unsettling. However exaggerated it may be in some quarters, the broad belief in Japan that the 
once-supreme United States was undergoing a steady erosion of strength and coherence lent 
added urgency to Japan’s debate over its own international role. 

That debate, newly underway in 1990, was accelerated by the Persian Gulf crisis of 
1990-91.° Throughout the seven months bounded by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2 
1990 and the U.S.-led defeat of Iraq in February 1991, Japanese political and intellectual life 
was convulsed by an intense debate over the nation’s appropriate role in the crisis. Left 
undisturbed by external crisis, Japan’s broad rethinking of its global role would have proceeded 
at an exceedingly slow and deliberate pace due to two traits of Japanese society: the ingrained 
desire for broad consensus reached through comprehensive participation and, secondly, the 
traditional absence of commanding public leadership inclined to promote architectonic vision 
from the top down. However, the eruption of the Persian Gulf crisis in August 1990 found a 


Japan that was still in the early stages of consensus-building through its newly-begun national 


3 Author’s interview with Mr. Yukio Satoh, Director General, North American Affairs 
Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, June 9, 1992: "The Gulf War was a watershed. 
Its upshot was a growing demand for a Japanese identity and initiative in foreign policy." 
Similarly, Takakazu Kuriyama, now Japan’s Ambassador to the United States, has written that 
the Gulf War was "the biggest ordeal since the end of World War II" for Japanese diplomacy. 
"Discussions on Japanese Diplomacy," CHUO KORON, April, 1992 (American Embassy, 
Tokyo, SUMMARIES OF SELECTED JAPANESE MAGAZINES [hereafter SSJM], April, 
1992). 
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debate and without constitutional or statutory mechanisms for dispatching its uniformed 
personnel to foreign hot-spots.‘ 

Lacking an agreed concept of national purpose in the post-Cold War environment and 
hampered by the exceptionally weak leadership of then-Prime Minister Kaifu,’ Japan entered 
a seven-month ordeal of tepid measures, false starts, and arcane debate that did little to enhance 
its image as a major power. In the end, Japan contributed the single element that comprised its 
claim to major-power status: money. Its $13 billion contribution to aid states near the fighting 
made Japan the allies’ fourth largest financial supporter, ranking behind only the United States, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. Its large contribution was financed with the help of a $5 billion tax 
hike adopted by the Government. Yet the hesitant, reactive character of its support and its 
refusal to send personnel to assist the multinational effort against Iraq led to broad international 
criticism rather than praise of Japanese efforts.° 

The first major crisis of the post-Cold War era thus left Japan smarting over what it saw 


as the world’s lack of understanding of its efforts. To a nation chronically anxious about what 


* See Eugene Brown, "’Fire on the Other Side of the River’: Japan and the Persian Gulf 
War,” in Robert O. Freedman, Editor, THE MIDDLE EAST AFTER THE IRAQI INVASION 
OF KUWAIT (Gainesville: The University Press of Florida, forthcoming in 1993); "Contending 
Paradigms of Japan’s International Role: Elite Views of the Persian Gulf Crisis," JOURNAL 
OF NORTHEAST ASIAN STUDIES (Spring, 1992), pp. 3-18; THE DEBATE OVER JAPAN’S 
INTERNATIONAL ROLE: CONTENDING VIEWS OF OPINION LEADERS DURING THE 
PERSIAN GULF CRISIS (Carlisle, PA: Strategic Studies Institute, U.S. Army War College, 
1991). 


> Representative editorial assessments of Kaifu were "Stand Up, Mr. Kaifu," SANKEI, 
September 29, 1990 (United States Embassy, Tokyo, "Daily Summary of the Japanese Press" 
[hereafter DSJP], October 10-11, 1990) and the characterization of Kaifu by YUKAN FUJI, a 
popular Tokyo newspaper, as “politically tone deaf." Quoted in NEW YORK TIMES, 
September 16, 1990. 


° "Japan’s New Frustration," WASHINGTON POST, March 17, 1991. 
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the rest of the world thinks of it’, the experience was a singularly painful and bitter one. For 


better or worse, the Gulf crisis marked a profound turning point in Japan’s relations with the 


outside world. Its most evident effect was to intensify the debate among Japanese opinion 


leaders and policy elites over how best to operationalize the common wisdom that "Japan must 
do more internationally." 

From mid-1991 to mid-1992, much of the debate among Japan’s elites over the nation’s 
international role centered around the question of which axis is most crucial to Japan’s future: 
the bilateral axis linking Japan in a global partnership with the United States or the regional axis 
linking Japan with the rest of Asia.* That debate, in turn, has more recently prompted a broad 
re-examination of Japan’s strategy for assuring the nation’s security. Japanese opinion leaders 
in the media, think tanks, business circles, universities, and political parties, along with 
legislative and bureaucratic elites have been engaged in a thoughtful and highly public dialogue 
over the nature and locus of potential threats to Japan’s security and the best strategies and 
policy instruments for countering those threats. The balance of this article is devoted to that 
contemporary discussion. We focus on the development of Japanese perceptions of the security 
environment in Northeast Asia since the collapse of the Soviet Union in January 1992 since it 
was that event which marked the definitive end of the Cold War and, with it, the conceptual 


foundations of Japan’s national security policy since World War II. 


7 In the words of a Japanese diplomat, "Japan’s greatest fear is that it will become an 
international orphan." Author’s interview with Nobuaki Tanaka, Tokyo, June 4, 1992. 


® Eugene Brown, "The Debate over Japan’s Strategic Future: Bilateralism Versus 
Regionalism," ASIAN SURVEY (June, 1993), pp. 543-559; JAPAN’S SEARCH FOR 
STRATEGIC VISION: THE CONTEMPORARY DEBATE (Carlisle Barracks, PA: Strategic 
Studies Institute, U.S. Army War College, 1993). 
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THREAT PERCEPTIONS: THE VIEW FROM TOKYO 


The end of the Cold War has, if anything, served to intensify what one author 
characterizes as “the Japanese sense of uncertainty and foreboding."® To Japan’s policymakers 
and opinion leaders, the relative stability of the cold war has been supplanted by a diffuse 
security environment which is in many ways more dangerous than that of the cold war era.'° 
As Professor Seizaburo Sato puts it, "in East Asia there are three surviving communist countries, 
while there are none in Europe. Europe can neglect China and North Korea, but Japan 


wil 


cannot. Similarly, Professor Tomohisa Sakanaka of Aoyama Gakuin University asserts that 


with the decline of the Cold War, "on the Japanese side, there is a growing realism and alarm 


about regional flashpoints" in East Asia.'* Here we survey in some detail the broadly gloomy 


perceptions of Japanese policy and opinion elites regarding the security climate in Northeast 
Asia, focusing specifically on the principal potential "flashpoints" of the former Soviet Union, 


China, and the Koreas. 


Russia/Former Soviet Union: Japan’s perception of the former Soviet Union, and 


especially the Russian Republic, can best be characterized as one of wary mistrust. Japanese 


* Thomas L. Wilborn, HOW NORTHEAST ASIANS VIEW THEIR SECURITY (Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania: Strategic Studies Institute, U.S. Army War College, 1991), p. 30. 


'0 For representative recent Japanese assessments of their security environment see Research 
Institute for Peace and Security, ASIAN SECURITY 1991-92 (London: Brassey’s, 1991), and 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, DIPLOMATIC BLUEBOOK 1991: JAPAN’S DIPLOMATIC 
ACTIVITIES (Tokyo, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1991), esp. pp. 63-107. 


'! Author’s interview with Seizaburo Sato, Tokyo, June 8, 1992. 
12 Author’s interview with Tomohisa Sakanaka, Tokyo, June 5, 1992. 
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analysts concede that the direct military threat posed to Japan by Russian forces is today 
somewhat reduced from that of several years ago, but remain watchful of the substantial coercive 
capabilities still marshalled by a post-Soviet Moscow regime that is seen as fundamentally 
unfriendly to Japan and a lurking threat to its interests and security. 

The most recent edition of the Japan Defense Agency’s authoritative annual "White 
Paper" acknowledges that Russian military activity, particularly that of naval and air units, has 
recently declined in the region near Japan.'? The overaii tone of the report, however, stresses 
the fact that as a result of military modernization that continued during the Gorbachev era, 
Russia "has enormous stockpiles of rationalized and modernized armed forces."'* Noting that 
Moscow’s forces in the Far East Region account for as much as one-third of the former-Soviet 
strategic missiles, 36 of 160 army divisions, 70 of about 230 surface combatant vessels, 90 of 
270 submarines, and about 1,860 of 7,820 tactical aircraft, the 1992 White Paper asserts bluntly 
that "in view of the small population and limited industrial capacity of Russia’s Far East region, 
the military forces deployed in the region are enormous and exceed the bounds of defense 
requirements in terms of both scale and military structure."'° Apart from noting the diminished 
level of activity by Russian Far Eastern forces, the 1992 White Paper reflects a Japanese 


perception of exceedingly high Russian military capability deployed near Japan that is virtually 


'3 Japan Defense Agency, DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1992 (Tokyo, The Japan Times, 1992), 
pp. 42-44. See also "Cancellation of Training by Air Forces; Former Soviet Forces in Far East 
Region,” SANKEI, January 16, 1992 (DSJP, January 24, 1992). 


4 Thid., p. 14. 
5 Tbid., p. 36. 
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unchanged from previous editions.'® 


This sense of wariness over a heavily-armed neighbor is pervasive among Japanese 


opinion leaders and policy elites.'’ Four issues recur in Japanese discussions of the potential 


Russian threat to their interests and security: (1) the reliability of command-and-control over the 
arsenals of the former Soviet Union, (2) the problem of arms proliferation, (3) the unresolved 
status of the Northern Territories, and (4) the overall Asian strategy being pursued by Boris 
Yeltsin. 

As to the question of command-and-control, numerous Japanese commentators have 
voiced a broad national anxiety that the dissolution of the Soviet Union could well mean a less 
reliable system of controlling the utilization of the former-Soviet armed forces, including its 
remaining strategic nuclear forces. The fear is that disagreement among the successor republics, 
coupled with the general erosion of authority and morale within the Russian military, could lead 
to a destabilizing lack of certainty that Russia’s still-potent military establishment is securely 
linked to duly-constituted civilian authority." 

Regarding proliferation, Japan’s policymakers and commentators are apprehensive about 


both the stepped-up pace of the sale-for-cash of former-Soviet conventional arms and the 


© See Japan Defense Agency, DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1989 (Tokyo: The Japan Times, 
1989), pp. 37-49; DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1990 (Tokyo: The Japan Times, 1990), pp. 37-50; 
DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1991 (Tokyo: The Japan Times, 1991), pp. 29-37. 


'7 See "Necessary to Be Watchful in New Age of Russo-U.S. Relations," NIHON KEIZAI, 
February 4, 1992 (DSJP, February 8-10, 1992), "Stabilization in Russia is First," SANKEI, 
November 21, 1992 (DSJP, December 4, 1992), "Far East Russian Forces Still Threat,” 
YOMIURI, April 22, 1992 (DSJP, April 28, 1992). 


18 “Soviet Union Dissolution Causes Uneasiness about Confusion Arising in Military 
Command," SANKEI, December 25, 1991 (DSJP, January 8, 1992). 
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prospect that its nuclear material and knowhow will come to be viewed as marketable 
commodities, thus expanding the number of nuclear-capable nations in an already-unstable 
international environment. There is a generally-held perception among Japanese elites that, as 
the editors of the NIHON KEIZAI put it, the aggressive sale of conventional weapons "seems 


to be [Russia’s] already-fixed policy line. As serious a threat to regional power balances 
as this is, the prospect of nuclear proliferation is even more frightening to Japan’s foreign policy 
community. According to a government source, the contingency that Japan "most fears" is that 
the Russian government "will export nuclear materials to third nations as a link in obtaining 
foreign currencies and that may invite global-scale nuclear proliferation. "”° 

The third issue, the return of the southern Kurile islands taken by Russia from Japan at 
the end of World War II, serves as a continuing irritant in Russo-Japanese relations. That 
irritant became seriously inflamed in 1992 by the collapse of an attempted diplomatic resolution 


of the issue and the abrupt cancellation of a long-planned trip to Tokyo by Russian President 


Boris Yeltsin in September, 1992.7! That setback, combined with Japanese doubts about the 


'9 “Expectations and Uneasiness Toward U.S.-Russia Agreement on Reduction of Strategic 
Weapons," NIHON KEIZAI, December 31, 1992 (DSJP, January 9-11, 1993). 


20 “Former Soviet Union’s Nuclear Weapons to Become Major Agenda Item," TOKYO 
SHIMBUN, January 6, 1993 (DSJP, January 9-11, 1993). 


1 For representative Japanese press responses, see “Russian President’s Visit to Japan 
Postponed," ASAHI, September 10, 1992; "Government Unable to Hide Shock; Difficulty of 
Settling Territory’ Made Clear," YOMIURI, September 10, 1992, "Big Blow to Miyizawa 
Administration; Loses ’Pillar’ of Policies," MAINICHI, September 10, 1992, all in DSJP, 
September 17, 1992. For an authoritative expression of the Government’s view that Yeltsin 
simply does not grasp the Japanese position regarding the islands, see the remarks of Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Koichi Kato in "Yeltsin Said Not to Understand Tokyo Position,” KYODO, 
October 8, (Foreign Broadcast Information Service--East Asia [hereafter FBIS-EA], October 8, 
1992.) 


veracity of Russian pledges to reduce its forces deployed in the Northern Territories,” 
deepened Japanese elites’ mistrust of Moscow.” Yeltsin’s cancellation of a second planned 
visit to Tokyo in May 1993 indicated, as one writer put it, that "the Japanese and the Russians 
dislike each other as much as ever."™ 

Finally, many of Japan’s policymakers and opinion leaders share a broad mistrust of 
President Yeltin’s overall strategy in Asia. Russian arms sales to China, a visit by Yeltsin to 
South Korea in November 1992 that was widely interpreted in Japan as a crude effort by 


Moscow to play a "Korea card" in order to "leave Japan behind," and further visits to China 


and India” all served to underscore the perception in Japan that, as the NIHON KEIZAI put 


it, "it seems that the Russian side is intentionally trying to stress the fact to Japan that the 
improvement of Russo-Japanese relations is lagging behind."”’ 
Taken together, the difficult journey of Russo-Japanese relations since the collapse of the 


Soviet Union has served to deepen the broad mistrust of Moscow’s intentions toward Japan 


2 See “Negative to Explanation by Russian Foreign Minister," ASAHI, March 24, 1992 
(DSJP, March 28-30, 1992). 


73 See "Government Increases Sense of Distrust; "Top Leader Ought Not Do That,’" 
SANKEI, September 10, 1992, (DSJP, September 17, 1992). 


* “Off Again: Second Cancelled Trip Strains Tokyo-Moscow Ties," FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW, May 20, 1993, p. 13. 


25 “Russian President’s Visit to ROK," SANKEI, November 18, 1992 (DSJP, December 1, 
1992). 


26 “Yeltsin Starting 3-Day China Visit," NEW YORK TIMES, December 18, 1992; "Despite 
U.S., Yeltsin Backs Rocket Deal With India," NEW YORK TIMES, January 30, 1993. 


27 “Meaning of Russian President’s Visit to China, NIHON KEIZAI, December 21, 1992 
(DSJP, December 23-24, 1992). 
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already harbored by many Japanese policymakers and opinion elites. The end of the Cold War, 
while welcome in Tokyo, has not translated into a diminished Japanese perception that Russia 
is pursuing policies that are fundamentally unfriendly to Japanese interests. That lingering 
animosity, combined with Russia’s still-formidable military capabilites in the Far East Region, 


presents Japan with a continuing threat to its national security. 


China: China poses a second source of anxiety for Japan’s policy elites and opinion 


leaders. There is today a heightened sensitivity that Beijing’s enhanced military capability 
coupled with its renewed assertiveness over territorial issues could translate into a destabilizing 
Chinese bid for regional hegemony in post-Cold War Asia. Japan’s elites are acutely 
apprehensive about what they see as a significant enhancement of China’s power projection 
capabilities, particularly through new and modernized air and naval assets.“ Especially 
alarming are reports that Beijing may purchase a Varyag-class aircraft carrier from the 
Ukraine.” While that purchase is currently on hold due to differences over price and over 
China’s ability to acquire sufficient supplementary equipment, the prospect of a blue-water 
power projection capability by China has set off alarm bells throughout Japan’s foreign policy 
community. Parliamentary Vice Foreign Minister Koji Kakizawa, for example, warned China 


in September 1992 that acquisition of an aircraft carrier would "destabilize the Asia-Pacific 


8 See "Chinese Navy Strengthening War Potential," SANKEI, January 6, 1992 (DSJP, 
January 11-13, 1992). 


9 “China to Buy Former Soviet Aircraft Carrier," SANKEI, August 4, 1992 (DSJP, August 
11, 1992). 
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region."” In addition to China’s enhanced naval power projection capability, there is concern 


in Tokyo over Beijing’s purchase of up to 60 Russian SU-27 fighter aircraft with a combat 
radius of 1,500 kilometers. There are also reports that China may acquire MIG-31 interceptors 
from Russia. Acquisition of these aircraft in substantial numbers will significantly strengthen 
China’s aerial power projection capability, since its current Jian-8 fighter aircraft has a combat 
radius of only 800 kilometers.*! 

Japan’s foreign policymakers and opinion leaders are in broad agreement that China’s 
drive to build up its military beyond the ordinary requirements of self defense is evidence of a 
larger strategic design by Beijing to "convert the South China Sea into the ’All China Sea,’ 
seeking hegemony in the region and filling the vacuum forming in the wake of the end of the 
cold war," as Professor Shigeo Hiramatsu of Kyorin University put it.** It is widely assumed 
in Tokyo that China’s perceived drive for regional hegemony through its buildup of air and naval 
assets will manifest itself concretely in a move by China to resolve territorial disputes in the 
Pacific by force or by the threat of force. In February 1992 China promulgated a Territorial 
Waters Law which codifies its long-standing claim of sovereignty over the Spratley and Parcel 


Islands in the South China Sea and the Senkaku Islands northeast of Taiwan.*? Although Japan 


30 "PRC Warned Against Aircraft Carrier Purchase," KYODO, September 7, 1992 (FBIS- 
EA, September 8, 1992); "China Told Aircraft Purchase Would Be Destabilizing," JAPAN 
TIMES WEEKLY, September 21-27, 1992. 


31 "Asia Becoming Wary’ Over China’s Naval Buildup," KYODO, December 21, 1992 
(FBIS-EA, December 22, 1992). 


32 Ibid 


33 "Declaration on ’Possession of Senkaku’ Impairs Trust," SANKEI, February 28, 1992 
(DSJP, March 7-9, 1992). 
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is not directly involved in the Spratley dispute, Japanese observors fear that a move by China 
to vindicate its territorial claims by force will result in a dangerous Chinese maritime hegemony 
in a region of critical significance to Japan. Professor Hiramatsu of Kyorin University, formerly 
an analyst at the National Institute for Defense Studies, put the matter succicintly: "China’s 
growing military presence is a potential threat to Japan, which depends heavily on imports via 
the South China Sea."™ 

The Senkaku Islands dispute poses a more immediate challenge to Japan, since Japan’s 
1891 claim of sovereignty over the uninhabited islands has gone largely unchallenged until the 
adoption of China’s 1992 Territorial Waters Law. The law, with its explicit enumeration of the 
Senkakus--Diaoyutai to the Chinese--as a part of China’s territorial waters and its emphatic 
assertion of an inherent right to repel "invaders" by military means, brought to the fore the 
perilous route that Sino-Japanese relations must traverse in the post-Cold War environment.* 
China’s aggressive pursuit of foreign oil-exploration firms to drill the coastal waters thought to 
contain petrolium deposits puts it squarely in conflict with Japan’s claim to sovereignty over the 
Senkakus and their surrounding waters.* 


Japan’s foreign policy community is uncommonly united in its alarm over Beijing’s 


* “Asia Becoming Wary’ Over China’s Naval Buildup," KYODO, December 21, 1992 
(FBIS-EA, December 22, 1992). 


5° See "Title to Senkakus Will Awaken Sleeping Child," NIHON KEIZAI, February 29, 
1992 (DSJP, March 11, 1992). 


*© See "Oil-Field Zone Offered by China for International Bidding Protrudes Beyond Median 
Line Between Senkaku Islands and China," SANKEI, August 7, 1992 (DSJP, August 14, 1992). 
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military buildup.” To Seizaburo Sato, it signals China’s "clear wish to be the dominant 


military power in East Asia."** Professor Shigekatsu Kondo of the National Institute for 


Defense Studies argues that "China is the big worry" for Japan in Asia.” To Tokyo 


University’s Takashi Inoguchi, the trend is "alarming," while Professor Yoshihide Soeya of Keio 
University argues that "a Chinese military that believes in the usefulness of military force to 
establish its dominant place in the region constitutes a threat to the region as a whole. Japan 
must respond in that context." 

In sum, Japanese anxieties regarding China have risen dramatically as evidence accumules 
that Beijing seems bent on asserting an expansive interpreiation of its territorial domain in 
Pacific waters and has sharply increased its air and naval capabilities to impose its will in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The new tension over China’s arms buildup and territorial claims prompted 
a new effort in Tokyo to assure that its yen loans to Beijing will not assist China’s military 
ambitions.*! The October 1992 visit to China by Emperor Akihito, while perhaps serving 
Japan’s strategic objective of gaining recognition among its Asian neighbors as an emerging 


regional power, had the unfortunate short-term effect of arousing bitter memories of Japanese 


37 "Japan is Uneasy Over China’s Military Buildup," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, December 
21, 1992-January 3, 1993. 


38 Author’s interview with Seizaburo Sato, Tokyo, June 8, 1992. 
%® Author’s interview with Shigekatsu Kondo, Tokyo, June 2, 1992. 
“ Quoted in "Japan is Uneasy Over China’s Military Buildup." 


41 "Aid to China to be Reviewed," SANKEI, October 2, 1992 (DSJP, October 8, 1992); 
"Extending of Yen Loans, With Eye to Emperor’s Visit to China," MAINICHI, October 7, 1992 
(DSJP, October 15, 1992). 
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aggression among many ordinary Chinese.** Japanese public opinion has also grown notably 


more pessimistic about the future of Sino-Japanese relations, mirroring the mounting anxieties 


and dark suspicions about Chinese intentions that constitute a new consensus among Japan’s 


foreign policy elites and opinion leaders.” 


The Koreas: Japan’s foreign policymakers and opinion leaders are apprehensive that 
post-Cold War developments on the nearby Korean peninsula could prove troublesome to 
Japanese interests, particularly its national security interests. In none of its other bilateral 
relations does Japan so routinely come face to face with its pre-1945 legacy of militarism, 
imperialism and colonialism as in its awkward dealings with the two Koreas. Even without the 
heavy emotional baggage of the past, Japanese perceptions of its near neighbors would be tinged 
with considerable anxiety due to the pace and direction of recent developments. 

Japanese policy elites and opinion leaders are virtually unanimous in their perception that 
the 40-year standoff between the two Koreas presents a smoldering flashpoint of potential large- 
scale war that could directly threaten Japan’s security. For example, Satoshi Morimoto, an 
analyst at the Nomura Research Institute, writes that "the confrontation and tension between 
North and South Korea continues. Though several remarkable developments have taken place 


since the end of the Cold War, the Korean Peninsula remains a potentially destabilizing factor 


“2 “Results of Emperor’s Visit to PRC Analyzed," KYODO, October 29, 1992 (FBIS-EA, 
October 29, 1992); "Emperor’s China Visit May Free Tokyo’s Hand in Asia," JAPAN TIMES 
WEEKLY, August 24-30, 1992; "Japan’s Emperor Tells China Only of His ’Sadness’ on War," 
NEW YORK TIMES, October 24, 1992. 


“3 See the poll conducted by the daily MAINICHI in "Contents of Japan-China Public 
Opinion Survey," MAINICHI, December 23, 1992 (DSJP, January 14, 1993). 
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for security in East Asia." Similarly, Yukio Satoh of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs argues 


that "the confrontation of forces in combat readiness on the Korean Peninsula is a dangerous 


situation. "* 


Satoh’s perception is seconded in the Defense Agency’s 1992 "White Paper," 
which notes that "the pattern of military confrontation between the North and South has 
remained basically unchanged since the end of the Korean War, and the Korean Peninsula has 
remained an unstable factor for the security of East Asia including Japan, and even today is one 
of the most militarily tense areas in the world."“© To Japan’s foreign policy community, 
neither the resumption of the North-South Korean dialogue since 1988 nor the simultaneous 
admission of the two Koreas to the United Nations in September 1991 fundamentally alters the 
basic perception of a heavily-armed peninsula that could all too easily erupt into a major war and 
which, in any case, harbors an ill-concealed hostility towards Japan.*’ 

While Japan’s relations with South Korea are fundamentally sound, they can not be 


characterized as genuinely friendly. Many in Tokyo interpret Seoul’s nimble diplomacy, which 


led to the establishment of normalized relations with the then-Soviet Union in 1990, with China 


“ Satoshi Morimoto, "A New Page Opens for Asian Security After Cold War," JAPAN 
TIMES WEEKLY, December 7-13, 1992. 


4S Yukio Satoh, “Asian-Pacific Security after the Cold War and the Japanese Role," 
unpublished paper, March, 1992. 


“ DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1992, p. 51. 


‘7 See, for example, Makoto Kito’s argument that Japan should not yet reduce its defense 
spending, in part because there "are close to 1.7 million troops" on the Korean Peninsula: "Far 
East Russian Forces Still Threat; Grounds for Reduction of Defense Expenses are Weak; China 
and Korea Also Taken into Vision," YOMIURI, April 22, 1992 (DSJP, April 28, 1992). 
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in 1992“ and to increased economic ties with North Korea as being motivated in no small 
measure by a desire to curb Japanese influence in East Asia. If South Korea remains a frosty 
neighbor and in some ways a diplomatic rival, it is, of course, North Korea which poses the 
more direct threat to Japan’s national security. Heavily armed, no longer under the ideological 
and strategic protection of its erstwhile patrons in Russia and China, politically isolated, and 
embarked upon both a nuclear "research" program and the development of a Scud-derivative 
missile capable of reaching Japan’s home islands, North Korea arouses profound fear and anxiety 
among Japan’s internationally-minded elites.” The June 1993 test firing of a North Korean 
missile capable of striking much of Japan with chemical and nuclear warheads deepened Japanese 
apprehension over what it perceives as a mounting security threat posed by its near-neighbor.” 

Despite eight rounds of diplomatic talks aimed at normalizing relations between the two 
nations, Japan and North Korea remain separated by a vast gulf of mutual mistrust. Setting 
aside customary diplomatic niceties, Foreign Minister Michio Watanabe in April 1992 delivered 


a strikingly candid statement of Japan’s most fundamental perception of the communist regime 


of Kim II Sung: "we cannot trust North Korea," he declared.*' The March 1993 decision by 


Pyongyang to withdraw from the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and to refuse further 


48 On the latter, see “Risks and Rewards," FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
September 3, 1992. 


* For Tokyo’s official threat assessment of North Korea’s military capabilities, see 
DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1992, pp. 50-54. 


°° "DPRK ’Test Fired’ Missile Over Sea of Japan," "Miyazawa, Others Comment," "Muto 
Vows ’Countermeasures," KYODO, June 11, 1993 (FBIS-EA, June 11, 1993). 


*! “Cannot Trust North Korea; Statement by Foreign Minister on Nuclear Problem," ASAHI, 
April 5, 1992 (DSJP, April 11-13, 1992). 
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inspections by the International Atomic Energy Agency sent a palpable chill down the collective 
spine of Japan’s foreign policy elites and opinion leaders. Viewed from Tokyo, North Korea’s 


move was taken as confirmation of the darkest reading of Pyongyang’s circumstance: a 


friendless, desperate, Stalinist regime determined to proceed with a renegade nuclear program 


that would pose a direct challenge to Japan’s national security.°* North Korea’s later 
"suspension" of its decision to withdraw from the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty did little to 


alter Japan’s perception of the security threat potential emanating from its peculiar neighbor. 


JAPAN’S STRATEGIC OPTIONS 


As Japan’s debate over its post-Cold War international role has increasingly focused on 
the potential threats to its national security posed by a concentration of heavily-armed neighbors, 
all of whom retain historical antagonisms towards Japan, discussions among the nation’s 
policymakers and opinion leaders have recently turned to pragmatic debates over how best to 
assure Japan’s national security. The outcome of that debate, still in its early stages, will do 
much to define the overall direction of Japanese foreign policy in the decades ahead. Here we 
simply list, and then briefly discuss, the four national security modalities currently under 
consideration among Japanese foreign policy elites. It is important to stress that the four 
strategic options are not mutually exclusive. Rather, the debate currently under way in Japan 


involves the question of the relative efficacy of and priority to be accorded to four approaches 


2 See "Tokyo Concerned, Confused by Pyongyang’s Move," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, 
March 22-28, 1993. 
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to national security. They are (1) the unilateral enhancement of the capabilities of Japan’s Self 
Defense Forces (SDF), (2) participation in United Nations Peacekeeping Operations (UNPKO), 
(3) the construction of an East Asian regional security architecture, and (4) the bilateral security 
relationship with the United States. 

Unilateral Build-up of SDF: Japan’s Self-Defense Forces today marshall substantial 
conventional military capabilities. Under the overall guidance of the National Defense Program 
Outline (NDPO) adopted by Prime Minister Miki’s Cabinet in 1976, a series of four defense 
build-up programs have been undertaken, each covering periods of three to five years. While 
it is true that Japan’s defense spending has generally hovered around 1% of GNP, it remains the 


case that 1% of a very large number still yields a substantial sum.® 


With its legitimacy as a 
defense-only military establishment now well-established™, debate concerning the Self Defense 
Force now revolves around two issues: (1) the level of military spending appropriate in the post- 
Cold War environment and (2) the utilization of SDF elements for military roles other than 
defense of Japan’s home islands, i.e., as participants in collective security arrangements under 
United Nations auspices. 

Japan, like nearly every other nation, is undergoing a vigorous debate on the force levels 


and budgets required in the vastly-altered circumstances of the 1990s. The current Midterm 


Defense Buildup Plan (Chukibo) covering FY 1991-1995 called for average real annual increases 


3 “SDF--’Constitutional, with Conditions Attached’; Rengo Chairman to Promote 
Coordination Toward Basic Policy Formulation," NIHON KEIZAI, April 25, 1992 (DSJP, May 
1, 1992). 


See, for example, the February 1991 opinion poll commissioned by the Prime Minister’s 
Office, reported in DEFENSE OF JAPAN 1992, pp. 301-309. 
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of 3%, substantially lower than the 5.4% average annual growth of the preceding Chukibo of 


FY 1986-1990. Officials of the Japan Defense Agency (JDA) have long expected that those 


rapid rates of spending increases could not be sustained, for three reasons. First, as Masahiro 
Akiyama, a senior JDA official, put it, "the 1991-1995 Midterm Program was formulated with 
an emphasis on equipment modernization, not force growth. Its goals are now largely attained, 
sO our current planning is based on cuts in spending, at least cuts in the rate of growth."™ 
Secondly, as another senior defense planner notes, "the Japanese public wonders why JDA needs 
to be spending more for our defense when it sees the U.S. making sharp reductions in its 


defense budgets."*’ 


That perception leads to the third factor, namely, that domestic Japanese 
politics--both among the political parties and among the various government ministries--is 
increasingly shifting budgetary priorities away from the robust defense increases of the past 
decade. 

Throughout 1992, the opposition Socialist Party, Democratic Socialist Party, and Komeito 


joined forces to pressure Prime Minister Miyizawa and the ruling Liberal Democrats on defense 


reductions. Within the government, the JDA and the powerful Finance Ministry waged a 


55 "Medium-Term Defense Power Consolidation Plan to be Reviewed from Next Fiscal 
Year," YOMIURI, October 2, 1992 (DSJP, October 9, 1992). 


% Author’s interview with Masahiro Akiyama, Deputy Director General, Bureau of Defense 
Policy, Japan Defense Agency, Tokyo, June 2, 1992. 


7 Author’s interview, Tokyo, June 2, 1992. 


8 See "DSP Shows Changeover to Defense Spending Cutback," YOMIURI, December 24, 
1991 (DSJP, January 8, 1992); “Requests Unified Plan of Opposition Parties; Revision of 
Budget for Reduction of Defense Expenditures," ASAHI, January 20, 1992 (DSJP, January 28, 
1992); "Reduction of Defense Expenditures Also to Become Focal Point; Opposition Parties 
Falling in Line With One Another on Revision by Big Margin," ASAHI, January 25, 1992 
(DSJP, February 1-3, 1992). 
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long-running bureaucratic struggle over funding levels for the balance of the current Chukibo.” 
By December 1992 Prime Minister Miyazawa had led his cabinet to adopt the Finance Ministry’s 
tough line and announced that the FY 1991-1995 Chukibo would be reduced by 580 billion Yen, 
the first time that defense expenditures have been cut midway through a multi-year plan.” 
Given the Government’s increasing Host Nation Support (HNS) of U.S. forces based in Japan 


and its firm decision to proceed with the purchase of four U.S.-built AWACS aircraft in the next 


two years, it will be difficult for the SDF to maintain current personnel levels and other 


equipment modernizations that it had hoped for.” 

On current evidence, then, there appears little prospect that Japan will continue its recent 
enhancement of SDF capabilities. Despite the recent highly-publicized series of speeches by 
Foreign Minister Michio Watanabe, in which he called for Japan to shift away from its defense- 
only posture and acquire the tools of power projection capability, such as aircraft carriers, 


bombers, and long-range ships,” there appears to be neither the political will nor the budgetary 


°° “Offensive-Defensive Battle Being Fought Between JDA and Finance Ministry Over Scale 
of Reduction of Medium-Term Defense Plan," SANKEI, October 13, 1992 (DSJP, October 17- 
19, 1992); "Finance Ministry Plans to Slash’ Defense Budget," KYODO, November 3, 1992 
(FBIS-EA, November 3, 1992). 


® “Reduction of Chukibo in Amount; Defense Policy at Big Turning Point," MAINICHI, 
December 18, 1992; "Chukibo Revised, With Amount Reduced," ASAHI, December 19, 1992 
(both in DSJP, December 25-28, 1992); "Japan Slashes 1991-1995 Defense Plan," JAPAN 
TIMES WEEKLY, January 4-10, 1993. 


6! "Government Plans to Purchase Two AWACS Planes in Next Fiscal Year," YOMIURI, 
December 5, 1992 (DSJP, December 11, 1992); "Double Blow to Defense Industry; Budget Will 
Be Allocated to U.S. With Purchase of AWACS; Lower Increase in Defense Spending," 
ASAHI, December 21, 1992 (DSJP, December 30, 1992). 


® David E. Sanger, "Japanese Discuss Widened Military," NEW YORK TIMES, January 
10, 1993; “Watanabe Spoke as ’Politician’ on SDF Role," KYODO, January 12, 1993. (FBIS- 
EA, January 12, 1993). 
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wherewithal to do much more than maintain the SDF near its current personnel and equipment 
levels. 

DF Participation in U.N. Peacekeepin ions: As a direct consequence of its 
embarassment at being perceived as a check-writing conscientious objector during the 1990-1991 
Persian Gulf Crisis, Japan is rethinking its 45-year long aloofness from international 
peacekeeping and conflict resolution efforts. The most tangible expression of that rethinking is 
the historic measure adopted by the Diet in June 1992 to permit up to 2,000 members of the Self 
Defense Forces to be dispatched overseas for United Nations-sponsored peacekeeping 
operations. Once the landmark measure was adopted, the Miyazawa government moved 
quickly--by Japanese standards--to deploy a 600-man contingent of Self Defense Forces to 
participate in United Nations peacekeeping operations in Cambodia, the first overseas 
deployment of Japanese armed forces for purposes other than training since World War II.™ 

Once it was apparent that the Cambodian dispatch would not in fact lead to sharp 
international repercussions, some of Japan’s more hawkish officials and opinion leaders began 
urging Japanese participation in U.N. peacekeeping operations in Somalia and Mozambique. 
The outspoken Parliamentary Foreign Vice Minister, Koji Kakizawa, emerged as a spokesmen 


for Japan’s policy elites and opinion leaders who favor a more ambitious global role for Japan’s 


6 "PKO Law Bill Passed by 137 Ayes to 102 Nays; Upper House Session," YOMIURI, 
June 9, 1992 (DSJP, June 17, 1992); "Upper House Passes PKO Bill," ASAHI EVENING 
NEWS, June 9, 1992; David E. Sanger, "Japan’s Parliament Votes to End Ban on Sending 
Troops Abroad," NEW YORK TIMES, June 16, 1992. 


* “Japanese Troops Leave For Cambodia," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, September 28- 
October 4, 1992. 
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peacekeeping efforts. To Kakizawa and others, Japanese participation in Mozambique would 


fulfill U.N. Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s strong plea to Prime Minister Miyazawa 
for Japanese participation, and would establish a precedent of Japanese SDF deployment to a 
non-Asian nation, thus buttressing Japan’s claim to being a truly global political power, not 
merely an economic giant with a limited, regional political outlook. Opponents of the 
Mozambique initiative, however, led by Chief Cabinet Secretary Yohei Kono, feared that a too- 
rapid expansion of Japan’s new peacekeeping role could lead to ill-conceived commitments 
which would undermine the fragile domestic support for the participation of Japanese armed 
forces in any overseas venture. Given the absence of anything approaching a consensus 
within his Government, Miyazawa’s April 1993 decision to send about 50 SDF personnel to 
Mozambique as part of the U.N. peacekeeping operation surprised many observors.” 

Passage of the U.N. Peacekeeping Bill was indeed a signal event in Japan’s evolution 
from a politically marginal state to one that accepts its responsibility to help maintain the open 
and stable international order upon which its own safety and prosperity depend. The post-Gulf 
War elite consensus that "Japan must do more internationally" is now being implemented in a 
form that few would have predicted prior to 1990. However, the new budgetary restraints 


confronting the SDF as well as the highly contingent character of the Japanese public’s 


6° "Officials Support SDF Dispatch to Mozambique," KYODO, February 25, 1993 (FBIS- 
EA, February 25, 1993); Koji Kakizawa, "Japan Should Join U.N. Efforts in Africa," JAPAN 
TIMES WEEKLY, March 1-7, 1993. 


% "Kono Explains Role of Mission to Mozambique," KYODO, February 25, 1993 (FBIS- 
EA, February 25, 1993). 


*7 "Mozambique Next for SDF Peacekeepers," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, April 5-11, 1993; 
"SDF Dispatch to Mozambique Approved," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, May 10-16, 1993. 
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acquiesence in its government’s adoption of this national security modality means that Japan will 
expand its participation in U.N. peacekeeping operations at an exceedingly slow and deliberate 
pace. An upsurge of fighting in Cambodia in early 1993 set off a national debate over whether 
Japan should withdraw from its military contingent in order to ease public anxieties at home.” 

Even as Japan gradually broadens the geographic scope of its participation in U.N. 
peacekeeping efforts, the 1992 legislation permitting it to do so allows for very small numbers 
of Japanese armed forces to be dispatched abroad and sharply curtails their permissible range 
of activities, including an outright prohibition on a direct combat role. As long as these sharp 
limits on Japanese participation in international peacekeeping efforts remain in place, Japan will 
continue to be a decidedly secondary--albiet newly inaugurated--partner in U.N. peacekeeping 
operations. It follows that for Japan, participation in U.N. peacekeeping efforts represents a 
concrete way of discharging its responsibilities to help maintain global order, but is not itself 
a viable method of assuring Japan’s own national security. 

Creation of Regional Security Architecture: Japan’s growing prominence in Asian 
economic affairs, coupled with the collapse of the Cold War’s security structures, have generated 
mounting pressure, both within Japan and in parts of Asia, for Tokyo to take a more active role 
in addressing the region’s political and security agenda. Certainly Japan’s economic stake in the 
region gives it grounds to take a broader view of its interests than would have been the case two 
decades ago. Recent years have seen an extraordinary surge in Japanese direct investment 


throughout Asia, especially in Southeast Asia. Between 1988 and 1990, for example, Japan’s 


% "Renewed Fighting Revives PKO Debate," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, February 22-28, 
1993; "Japan Grows Wary of Cambodia Role,” NEW YORK TIMES, April 29, 1993. 
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direct investment in the six nations of Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and 


Indonesia totalled $17.6 billion. In the same period, by contrast, U.S. firms invested only $4.6 


billion in the six countries.” Given both the economic significance of Asia to Japan’s future 


and the Japanese perception of Asia as a region fraught with latent challenges to its national 
security interests, the question arises as to how Japan can best promote security and stability in 
the region. As recently as the mid-1980s, few Japanese even broached the subject publicly due 
to the broad assumption that the Cold War security structures would persist and that a larger 
Japanese role in political and security issues was unnecessary and politically untenable. Today, 
however, leading-edge policymakers and opinion leaders have greatly expanded the boundaries 
of dialogue within Japan over how best to promote Asian regional security. 

Japan’s first, tentative steps towards providing leadership on regional security came 
during the July 1991 Kuala Lumpur meeting of the six ASEAN nations plus seven nations 
outside the region. Foreign Minister Nakayama proposed the institutionalization of an annual 
forum on regional security matters at which ASEAN and other interested parties could exchange 


views on the region’s security requirements. ’”° 


More recently, Prime Minister Miyazawa has 
expressed support for the proposal advanced by Australian Prime Minister Paul Keating that the 
15 members of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum conduct regular summit 


meetings on regional political and summit matters.”' It is Keating’s hope that APEC, created 


in 1989 under Australian leadership as a forum for promoting regional economic integration, can 


® “Sayonara, America," NEWSWEEK, August 19, 1991, p. 32. 
7 “A Hesitant Patroller of the Pacific," ECONOMIST, July 27, 1991, p. 29. 


71 Hisane Masaki, “Response to Asia-Pacific Forum is on the Cool Side," JAPAN TIMES 
WEEKLY, October 5-11, 1992. 
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be transformed into an institutionalized vehicle for regional political and security cooperation 


modeled on the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 


Miyazawa’s announced willingness to participate in a multilateral security forum for Asia 


represents a sharp departure in Japan’s declaratory policy. Prior to 1992, Japan’s leaders had 
maintained that the geopolitical diversity of the Asia-Pacific region militated against the creation 
of a region-wide multilateral security architecture. Yet by October 1992 Japan’s Prime Minister 
used the occasion of a well-publicized speech in Washington to call on the United States to join 
with Japan to help establish an encompassing framework to address regional security issues in 
Asia and the Pacific. Implicit in Miyizawa’s speech was the premise that a more capacious 
structure is required than that afforded by the annual Post-Ministerial Conference of ASEAN 
(ASEAN-PMC), at which ASEAN foreign ministers consult with their counterparts from the 
United States, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the European Community, and South 
Korea. In stressing the need for Russian participation in the creation of a "new framework" for 
regional security, Miyazawa underscored the inherently sub-regional character of a consultative 
framework built around ASEAN.” 

Symptomatic of the new emphasis placed by Japan’s foreign policy community on the 
nation’s role in promoting regional security was Prime Minister Miyazawa’s formation in 1992 
of a panel of 18 academic experts whose charter was to help formulate the government’s official 
stance. Chaired by Keio University President Tadao Ishikawa, the group proceeded from the 


premise that the bilateral security link with the United States would be maintained, but that the 


” “Miyazawa on Framework for Asia-Pacific Security," KYODO, October 22, 1992 (FBIS- 
EA, October 23, 1992). 
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collapse of Cold War structures require the institutionalization of a multilateral framework as 
well, a paradigm that one journalist has termed “Japan-U.S. security plus alpha." That 
proposed "alpha" produced by the panel’s deliberations would be showcased in a much- 
anticipated address that Miyazawa would deliver in Bangkok on January 16, 1993. 

In the months preceding Miyazawa’s address, Japan’s policy elites and opinion leaders 
jockeyed for position alongside the Prime Minister’s advisory panel to help shape what was-- 
perhaps optimistically--being heralded throughout Japan’s media as a forthcoming "Miyazawa 
Doctrine." By late 1992 it had become axiomatic that Miyazawa would explicitly embrace the 
formation of some form of overarching regional security forum,” a stance made politically 
safer by the fact that the new Clinton administration, especially William Clarke, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, had shifted away from Washington’s 
traditional preference for bilateralism in its approach to Pacific security and were now openly 
supporting the concept of a region-wide multilateral framework of some sort.” 

Japan’s opinion leaders, particularly in the mass media, were divided over the prospect 


of Japan stepping into the vanguard of regional political leadership. The traditionally-leftist 


™ Kiyoshi Hasegawa, “World Trends: Creating Framework Toward Asian Security," 
NIHON KEIZAI, November 23, 1992 (DSJP, December 8, 1992). 


™ “Panel Discusses Need for Regional Security Talks," KYODO, October 19, 1992 (FBIS- 
EA, October 23, 1992); "Strengthening of ’Dialogues on Security;’ Discussion Council to Think 
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Doctrine," SANKEI, December 19, 1992; "Strengthening of Dialogues on Security Policy 
Urged; Discussion Council to Think About Asia Heading Toward Submitting Proposal," NIHON 
KEIZAI, December 19, 1992 (both in DSJP, December 25-28, 1992). 
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ASAHI SHIMBUN reminded readers that "many Asian nations tend to look on Japan with 


Cistrust" and urged the view that "before thinking about ’Asia security’" Japan should first shore 
up its reputation and trust among its neighbors by, for example, granting generous compensation 
to the the "comfort women" of World War II and presenting its own youth with a more accurate 
picture of Japan’s wartime conduct through uncensored textbooks.” On the other side, the 
NIHON KEIZAI welcomed the prospect of "a Miyazawa Doctrine’ which will become Japan’s 
Asia policy after the Cold War" and endorsed the ascendent position that "the stage has come 
for Japan to play a big role for the peace and stability of this region."”’ 

Miyazawa’s much-anticipated speech proved to be long on bromides and strikingly short 
on specifics, but was nonetheless widely hailed among Japan’s officials and commentators as 
“historic” because, as an anonymous diplomat argued, "it was the first positive speech by an 
Asian leader regarding a bigger Japanese political role."”* Beyond reaffirming Japan’s intention 
to develop closer cooperation with ASEAN and asserting Tokyo’s position that "the presence and 
engagement of the United States, which has underpinned the region’s peace and prosperity, will 
continue to play an important role in the future as a stabilizing factor for the region," the so- 
called "Miyazawa Doctrine" scarcely went beyond the assertion that "the countries of the Asia- 


Pacific region need to develop a long-term vision regarding the future order of peace and 


7 "Before Thinking About ’Asia Security,’"" ASAHI, December 26, 1992 (DSJP, January 
8,. 1993). 
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security for their region" and the pledge that "Japan will actively take part in such 
discussions. "” 

It does not belittle Miyazawa’s efforts to note that little in the speech seems worthy of 
the appelation of "doctrine." But if Tokyo’s commentators were disappointed over the speech’s 
blandness, few were willing to say so publicly. To the TOKYO SHIMBUN the speech’s deeper 
significance lies in the fact that "the ending of the Cold War is ironically increasing the degree 
of instability in the Asia/Pacific region;" hence, even a general call by Japan’s Prime Minister 
for improving regional security dialogues must be judged "extremely timely."*° Similarly, the 
NIHON KEIZAI praised Miyazawa for “advocating the creation of a framework for Asian 
security" and defended the Bangkok speech’s vagueness on the grounds that greater specificity 
would only inflame the existing suspicions in Asia over a revived Japanese political role and 
would deepen the differences within ASEAN, especially the split between Malaysia’s ardent 
embrace of a greater Japanese role and Indonesia’s candid opposition to it.*! 

A tentative step towards greater regional security cooperation occurred in May 1993 
when, for the first time, officials from the six ASEAN states held talks in Singapore with the 
association’s seven dialogue partners (Japan, the U.S., Australia, Canada, the E.C., New 
Zealand, and South Korea). Though the meeting did not deal formally with the creation of a 


region-wide institutional framework for collective security, the fact of its occurrence is indicative 


” For the full text of the Bangkok speech, see "Miyazawa Gives Asia Policy Speech 16 
Jan.," NHK General Television Network, January 16, 1993 (FBIS-EA, January 19, 1993). 
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of a growing momentum towards a region-wide approach to security issues.* Significant, too, 


is the shift in U.S. policy announced by the Clinton Administration. Where previous 


administrations were unsympathetic towards a multilateral approach to Asian security, preferring 


instead existing U.S. bilateral security arrangements, Clinton’s Administration has endorsed an 
Asian equivalent of the Conference for Security and Cooperation in Europe to promote a region- 
wide commitment to maintaining security in the post-Cold War era.** Further momentum 
towards implementing the principles of the Miyazawa Doctrine occurred at the July 23-24, 1993, 
meeting of ASEAN’s foreign ministers. The ministers endorsed formation of what they termed 
a Regional Security Forum for political and security issues. Though the Forum’s membership 
and functions remain vague, it will likely evolve into a broadly inclusive body which will 
facilitate multilateral sharing of defense information and discussion of territorial disputes that 
could trigger conflict.“ 

Despite the momentum towards creating some type of forum for discussing regional 
security issues, it is surely the case that, as an American scholar has recently argued, "no 


collective security pact for either Northeast of Southeast Asia is on the horizon, much less an 
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Asia-wide organization."** Indeed, Richard Ellings and Edward Olsen have offered the even 
more downbeat assessment that "the Cold War’s end makes the region much less likely to 
integrate politically because it lacks a common adversary."** In the short term, then, Japan’s 
new-found self-confidence in broaching political and security subjects that it would have avoided 
a decade ago seems unlikely to yield a reliable institutional mechanism for assuring Japan’s 
national security against the threat of regional instability and aggression. Perhaps such 
declaratory policies as the Bangkok presentation of the "Miyazawa Doctrine" will prove to be 
necessary steps in the eventual creation of a workable Pacific security architecture, but Japanese 
policy planners clearly cannot base the nation’s security strategy on declaratory policy alone. 
U.S.-Japan Security Relationship: The fourth and final national security modality under 
review by Japan’s foreign policy community is its bilateral security relationship with the United 
States. To most of Japan’s policymakers and opinion leaders, the American connection is the 
sine qua non of Japan’s contemporary international position and it is from this axiom that 
Japan’s national security strategy should be deduced. Indeed, upon arriving in Bangkok to 
deliver his much-heralded "Miyazawa Doctrine” speech, the Prime Minister went to considerable 
lengths to couch his initiative in the larger context of the maintenance of the U.S. security 
umbrella for both Japan and for Southeast Asia. Reiterating that Japan "will not walk the path 


of a military power," Miyazawa insisted that the security role currently played in Asia by the 
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United States is "irreplaceable."*’ 
Given the centrality of the United States to Japan for the past 45 years, it is scarcely 


surprising that many Japanese elites view national security issues through the intellectual prism 


of the U.S.-Japan partnership. Interviews with numerous opinion leaders and policymakers 


in Tokyo in July 1990 and May-June 1992 underscored the importance that many Japanese elites 
place on the maintenance of a sound partnership with the United States. This is true, for 
example, in key media and academic circles® as well as among policymakers in the Foreign 
Ministry, the Defense Agency and the Diet.” For example, Mr. Toshinori Shigeie, then 
Director of the National Security Affairs Division in the Foreign Ministry, stated emphatically 


that "the U.S. must stay in the Pacific. Nobody can replace it. Japan must educate its people 
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and support the U.S. and the basic structure in Asia, whose main pillar is the U.S. presence."*! 
Shigeie’s sentiments were seconded by Jiro Hagi, then Counsellor of the Japan Defense Agency, 
who stated flatly that "the U.S. presence is indispensable for peace and stability in Asia."” 
Similarly, Motoo Shiina, who was for many years the LDP’s acknowledged leader on security 
issues in the Diet, argues that a central imperative for Japan is to keep the U.S. engaged in the 
security of Asia, and to do that it "must help the U.S. feel comfortable staying in Japan."” 
Japan’s bilateralists are challenged by two patterns that have recently become acute: (1) 
concern over whether the United States will be able to restore the domestic health needed for 
its global leadership™* and (2) alarm over the evident deterioration of affection and goodwill 
between the United States and Japan. Yet far from diminishing their emphasis upon the 
criticality of the bilateral U.S. link for Japan’s security, events of the past several years have 
led Japan’s most important policymakers and opinion leaders to embrace, more ardently than 
ever before, the American connection and to insist that Japan’s policy must be one of persuading 
the U.S. to remain fully engaged in the maintenance of Asian security in general and to maintain 


its robust security, political, and economic interdependence with Japan. Symptomatic of the 


*! Author’s interview with Toshinori Shigeie, Tokyo, July 18, 1990. 
® Author’s interview with Jiro Hagi, Tokyo, July 13, 1990. 


*° Author’s interview with Motoo Shiina, Tokyo, July 19, 1990. 


For representative press comments, see “Will it Be Possible to Build a Lively U.S.?" 
SANKEI, January 30, 1992, and "Will U.S. be Able to Make Most of Peace Dividend?" 
TOKYO SHIMBUN, January 30, 1992 (both in DSJP, February 6, 1992). 


* “Results of Public Opinion Survey in Japan on U.S.," NIHON KEIZAI, May 19, 1991 
(DSJP, May 31, 1991); "Japan Bashing; Public Opinion Survey Conducted by MAINICHI 
SHIMBUN,” MAINICHI SHIMBUN, June 16, 1991 (DSJP, June 27, 1991); "64% of Japanese 
Say U.S. Relations are ’Unfriendly’," NEW YORK TIMES, July 6, 1993. 
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recent swing of elite attitudes is the assertion of Akio Morita, founder of the Sony Corporation 


and co-author, with Shintaro Ishihara, of the Japanese version of the notorious techno-nationalist 
tract, THE JAPAN THAT CAN SAY NO, that "the burden of necessary change to keep 
Japanese-U.S. relations on a safe track falls more on Japan than on the United States."” 

The common view among Japanese foreign policy elites that the demise of the Cold War 
means a less stable security environment in Asia has led to a greater emphasis than ever before 
on the centrality of the U.S.-Japan security relationship. Repeatedly, one hears it asserted 
among Japanese elites--and with a sense of urgency that cannot be detected in open source 
published accounts--that from Tokyo’s perspective, above all else the U.S.-Japan security 
relationship must be maintained. Alongside this heightened significance attached to the 
American connection, there is a palpable anxiety among many of Japan’s policymakers and 
opinion elites that the loss of its security link with the U.S. would leave Japan an international 
orphan, disliked, distrusted, and vulnerable to the predatory ambitions of its heavily-armed 
neighbors. Illustrative of this sentiment is the blunt assertion of a senior diplomat that “no 
country in Asia would want to deal with a Japan that was severed from the U.S."” 

The prime concern among Japan’s national security elites is their anxiety about the U.S. 
will and capability to maintain the health and vigor of the robust U.S.-Japan security link ar its 
present level. Numerous Japanese leaders voice the concern that while the U.S. may continue 


the formal commitments institutionalized in the 1960 security treaty, its mounting domestic 


*% “Morita on Japanese-U.S. Relations: Sony Chairman Says Burden is on Tokyo to 
Improve," JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY, February 1-7, 1993. 


% Author’s interview with Yukio Satoh, Director General, North American Affairs Bureau, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, June 9, 1992. 
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preoccupation will erode public and congressional support for continuing to maintain forward- 


deployed U.S. forces at or near current levels. It is striking to what extent Japanese policy elites 


equate the continuation of robust levels of forward-deployed U.S. forces in Japan with the very 
integrity of the treaty itself and, hence, with the maintenance of a stable political, economic, and 
military environment in the Asian-Pacific region. 

For example, Seizaburo Sato, arguably Japan’s leading foreign policy intellectual and a 
consultant to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, asserts bluntly that "you can leave the Philippines, 
you can eventually leave Korea, but you must not remove your forces from Japan."* 
Similarly, Professors Shigekatsu Kondo and Shinichi Ogawa of the National Institute for Defense 
Studies both insist that any reduction of forward-deployed U.S. forces would have dire 
consequences. Dr. Kondo argues that "U.S. withdrawal would be read as a signal that the 
United States is declining and collapsing and it would trigger arms races throughout Asia."” 
Dr. Ogawa draws an even darker conclusion. "U.S. forces are symbolic of the treaty," he 
argues. "Their withdrawal would raise the question of the credibility of the U.S. commitment. 
... If the U.S. reduces its security commitment in Japan, conflict among Russia, China, Korea, 
and Japan is inevitable."'® Finally, the authors of the Research Institute for Peace and 
Security’s 1992-93 edition of its annual report, entitled ASIAN SECURITY, emphasize their 


countrymen’s "considerable anxiety" about the prospect of what they see as "inevitable" cuts in 


* Author’s interview with Seizaburo Sato, Tokyo, June 8, 1992. 
® Author’s interview with Shigekatsu Kondo, Tokyo, June 2, 1992. 
© Author’s interview with Shinichi Ogawa, Tokyo, June 2, 1992. 
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the United States’ military presence in the Pacific, including its forces based in Japan.'”! 


In the face of these dark fears about the Asian security environment if the U.S. proceeds 
with substantial reductions in its forward-deployed forces in Japan, it is little wonder that 
Japanese policy elites have also contemplated the unwanted steps that Japan would be forced to 
take if the U.S. drawdown continues. In the words of Toshi Ozawa, Director of the National 
Security Affairs Division in the Foreign Ministry, any substantial reduction in U.S. forward 
presence “would force us to rethink our force structure."' Unless the meaning of such a 
"rethinking" be lost, the influential Seizaburo Sato stresses that "we [Japan] could build a 


nuclear bomb within six months."'@ 


CONCLUSION 


As this survey has shown, Japan’s foreign policymakers and opinion elites are engaged 
in a thoughtful effort to assess the nation’s security requirements in the vastly-altered 
circumstances of the post-Cold War environment. That assessment includes a rather gloomy 
interpretation of the potential threats to Japan’s national security and interests, and a continuing 
national dialogue over the appropriate strategic modalities of countering those potential threats 
and fostering an Asian-Pacific climate of stability and peace upon which Japan’s well-being 


depends. While outsiders may question the validity of Japan’s habitually dark reading of the 


101 "*Probable’ U.S. Military Cuts Cause Anxiety," KYODO, January 28, 1993 (FBIS-EA, 
January 28, 1993). 


12 Author’s interview with Toshi Ozawa, Tokyo, June 4, 1992. 
18 Author’s interview with Seizaburo Sato, Tokyo, June 8, 1992. 
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prospective threats it confronts from its heavily-armed neighbors in Northeast Asia, little is 
gained by dismissing or otherwise making light of sincere convictions and anxieties commonly 
held among Japanese policy elites. Given their deeply-held apprehensions regarding the future 
Asian security environment, and given also their newly-affirmed emphasis upon the criticality 


of maintaining the bilateral security relationship with the United States, it behooves U.S. 


officials to contemplate future changes in its Pacific security posture with the utmost caution. 
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Drawing the Line: 
How Not to Do It--Originalism 


I wish to address here one of the several timeless questions 
that Henry J. Abraham posed for us in his graduate seminars. Great 
teacher that he is, he rarely gave us the answers to these questions, 
but instead directed us to the best arguments, nudged us back on 
course when we went astray, gently pointed out the flaws in our 
thinking, and above all refused to lift from our shoulders the burden 
of decision. So here, I can't say with any confidence that Professor 
Abraham would approve of my argument, but I do pin responsibility 
on him for posing the question in a way that has kept me puzzled for 
over twenty years. 

The question is how, in the context of constitutional 
interpretation, to draw the line between judging and legislating. 
Originally I had intended to complete a far more ambitious project 
than is presented here. I had hoped to show three ways not to draw 
the line--"originalism," "extra-textualism," and that for which 
linguistic perspectivists have shamelessly appropriated the name 
"interpretivism"--and then to show how to draw the line properly. 1 
was unable to complete the draft for the final step of the argument 
and unable to complete revisions of my drafts for the second and 
third steps. I mention this not to magnify my shortcomings, but to 
place in context what is presented here; for though originalism fails 
on several counts, it does a better job of confining judicial discretion 
than does extra-textualism or linguistic perspectivism. 


A) The Constitution as an Object of Knowledge and Standard 
of Judgment. 


To draw the line between judging and legislating, we must 
address an even more fundamental question: What is the character 
of the "object" of our judging?, or What is the nature of the 
Constitution? | Now the Constitution announces itself as "supreme 
Law of the Land" in Article VI, but that proposition needs to be 
explored and defended, for growing doubt surrounds it. Robert Bork 


reports a revealing illustration of this in The Tempting of America. 
In a seminar of constitutional law professors, he was defending the 
modest proposition that "the Constitution being law, there were some 
results courts could not legitimately achieve: rules cover some things 
and not others." One exasperated member of the discomfited group, 
a "well-known Harvard law professor," he tells us, stated: "Your 
notion that the Constitution is in some sense law must rest upon an 
obscure philosophic principle with which I am unfamiliar."! 

Is the Constitution law? It claims this for itself and requires 
that any person holding state or federal office take an oath "to 
support this Constitution." But can we take its word for it? Law is 
an authoritative rule and as such it requires two things: "meaning" as 
to what the rule requires, and “authority,” the right to require this. 
So when we ask, what sort of thing is the Constitution, we inevitably 
raise questions of ontology and epistemology: What exists? And 
what can we know? What could the Constitution refer to, and its 
interpreters argue about, and still be meaningful rather than 
nonsensical? What can render constitutional meaning authoritative? 
What are the boundaries and capacities of human reason in grasping 
these matters? Unfortunately the intellectual currents in force and 
fashion today carry us away from the possibility of meaning and 
authority necessary to allow the Constitution to be law. 

Among the more powerful currents in contemporary 
intellectual life are those loosed by that tidal wave in the history of 
the human mind known as the Enlightenment. Its project was to 
release us from self-imposed tutelage,? that is, from the shackles of 
Superstition, irrationality, scholastic dogma, and prejudices. This 
was to be done by developing more certain, stringent definitions of 
knowledge, so that knowledge became that which we can know with 
certainty, according to definite criteria, or rules.3 This limited the 


1 Robert H. Bork, The Tempting of America: The Political Seduction of the 
Law 8 (1990) (hereinafter, Tempting. ) 


2 Immanuel Kant. An Answer h ion: What is Enlightenment? 
(1784). 


3 See, e.g., Rene Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mind (1628) and 
Discourse_on Method (1637). John Locke, Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (1689). 


domain of reason to formal rationality (as in logic and mathematics) 
and empiricism, the existence of facts and relations of cause and 
effect. And it gave birth to the distinction between facts and values, 
with only the former being a possible object of reason and 
knowledge. 

It was only natural that subjects cast beyond the realm of 
reason should either deny this distinction or attempt to redefine 
themselves to fit within the realm. One endeavor to place law 
within the realm of true reason was Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
definition of it as a prediction, taking rules of law to the same ground 
as rules of nature: "The prophecies of what the courts will do in fact 
and nothing more pretentious, are what I mean by the law."4 Yet 
this definition of the law meets the new test of reason only by 
making even more unreasonable the law that the judge has to 
adjudicate, for he cannot rationally determine what the law is by 
trying to predict what he will decide. 

Originalism is a more promising attempt to render law 
generally, and constitutional law in particular, an object of reason 
and knowledge. To speak of “originalism," as such, is somewhat 
misleading, because several concepts fit under that heading. There is 
"original intent," which focuses on the intentions of those most 
actively involved in the writing of the Constitution and its 
amendments, or the intentions of those who ratified these 
documents. There is "original meaning," which focuses on how the 
terms of the text were generally understood at the time of 
enactment. There is also "structural originalism," which focuses less 
on discrete passages of the text or intentions behind them than on 
the structure of the document as a whole, the interrelations of its 
parts, and the overarching purpose of the document. These 
differences are not insignificant, for they yield different outcomes. 
But we should start with what they have in common. Invariably, 
this is cast in terms of judicial review and is well summarized by 
John Hart Ely: "What distinguishes [originalism] from its opposite is 
its insistence that the work of the political branches is to be 


4 "The Path of the Law," 10 Harvard Law Review 39 (1897). 


invalidated only in accord with an inference whose starting point, 
whose underlying premise, is fairly discoverable in the 
Constitution."5 And, "discoverable" means that this premise was 
placed there by the originators--framers, ratifiers, or the 
understanding of the public at the time of enactment.® 

The case for originalism is found in this basic idea that it 
provides an object to be found, a sort of "fact," for then constitutional 
law fits within the domain of reason. As a knowable, discoverable 
fact, original meaning solves what Robert Bork called the 
"Madisonian Dilemma," the difficulty of reconciling our constitutional 
principles of majority power and minority freedom. The task of 
reconciling the various claims of self-government (as they are 
represented in state and federal governments, congress, and the 
presidency) and of individual rights, he says, we have placed in the 
hands of the judiciary. And thus we need a constitutional theory 
that promises objectivity. "How is the Court to reason about the 
resolution of the disputes brought before it? If we have no firm 
answer to that question, it will not be possible to know, or even 
rationally to discuss, whether judicial decisions are within the range 
of the acceptable." Unless there exists some definite standard by 
which to assess the work of the courts, they would threaten the 
principles of self-government and individual rights, arbitrarily 
constraining power or allowing oppression of the individual. For 
courts to be courts, the Constitution must be law, and it can only be 
such if it supplies a definite and objective standard, one capable of 
being rationally discussed, a genuine object of knowledge.’ 


5 John Hart Ely, Democracy and Distrust 12 (1980). Endorsed by Bork, 
Tempting 162. 

6 One thing that originalism clearly is not, though it is frequently 
mistaken for such, is strict literalism, which assumes principles readily 
available for those with eyes to see or ears to hear in clear answer to questions 
presented before the Court. Perhaps some have urged such a theory of the 
Constitution, but none of the major advocates of originalism. Instead, what 
Originalists insist upon is that the major premise, not the conclusion, be found 
in the Constitution. As Ely states, "That the complete inference will not be 
found there--because the situation is not likely to have been foreseen--is 
generally common ground." Ely, Democracy 12. 

7 Bork, Tempting 139-41. See also, Bork, "Neutral Principles and Some First 
Amendment Problems," 47 Indiana Law Journal 1, 1-4 (1971). 


Original meaning is the only standard that will answer these 
needs. Only original meaning can prevent courts from engaging in 
essentially law-making functions, as Bork elaborates, in any of the 
three crucial aspects of adjudication. First, derivation of the principle 
to be applied in the case, that is, making certain that the principle is 
distinct from the court's will, that it comes instead from the will of 
those who made the law. Second, definition of this principle, that is, 
determining at what level of abstraction the principle is to operate. 
If the principle is equality, should it mean something specific, such 
as, preventing discrimination against blacks in the exercise of a 
defined body of rights? Or should it mean something broader, say 
equality of race, nationality, gender, wealth, and so forth. Original 
meaning says to define it at the level intended by the framers, not at 
what suits the judge. Third, application of the principle, that is, 
applying it according to its rationale and not according to the judge's 
personal likes or dislikes of the parties involved. Here again, it 
seems, neutrality can be preserved only by accepting the rationale of 
the framers.® 

Outside of this original meaning, this discoverable and 
knowable standard, is mere subjectivity, the realm of arbitrary value 
judgments. Reason simply peters out. "There is no conceivable way 
in which I can logically demonstrate to you that the judgments of my 
conscience are superior to the judgments of your conscience, and vice 
versa,"? writes William H. Rehnquist. "There is no principled way to 
decide that one man's gratifications are more deserving of respect 
than another's or that one form of gratification is more worthy than 
another. . . . There is no way of deciding these matters other than by 
reference to some system of moral or ethical values that has no 


objective or intrinsic validity of its own and about which men can 
and do differ,"!9 writes Robert Bork. Only by reference to original 


8 Bork, Tempting 144-53. 

9 William H. Rehnquist, "The Notion of a Living Constitution," 54 Texas Law 
Review 693 (1976). 

10 Robert H. Bork, "Neutral Principles and Some First Amendment 
Problems," 47 Indiana Law Journal 1, 10 (1971). 


meaning can the Constitution be "what Article VI proclaims it to be: 
Law."!1 

Though I share the concern with judicial activism that animates 
most theories of originalism, it is in significant part their insistence 
on seeing the question of constitutional meaning through the lens of 
the judiciary and the question of judicial review that causes them to 
blink the deeper problems of their argument. For though 
originalists do touch on the question of authority, typically they 
subsume this question under that of meaning. That is, viewing the 
question of constitutional meaning through the institution of judicial 
review, they see the primary question of authority as that of 
confining the judgments of the court. Thus, if they succeed in 
coming up with a definite standard of judgment, they believe they 
have solved the question of authority. I wish to argue that 
originalism fails to provide the definite, objective standard of 
judgment it promises. Thus if original meaning should be our guide, 
it must not be on the basis of certainty, but of authority. That, 
however, takes originalists onto uncomfortable ground, for by their 
stringent standards of knowledge, originalists are more at ease 
telling us what we cannot know and what is arbitrary than what we 
can know and what is not arbitrary. 


B) Originalism and Objectivity. 


Can original meaning deliver on its promise to provide a 
standard that will allow judges to find, define, and apply the law 
while remaining “neutral,” as Judge Bork says?--without, that is, 
referring to "some system of moral or ethical values that has no 
objective or intrinsic validity of its own and about which men can 


and do differ?" Two objections to originalism are more frequently 
voiced than they are substantiated; these are "inaccessibility of 
meaning" and "subjectivity of translation." The first observes that 
the historical record is radically incomplete and unreliable--even 
Madison's extensive notes and those of others at the federal 


11 Bork, Tempting. 


convention cover only a portion of what was said; the records of the 
ratifying conventions are even more questionable.!2 More 
fundamentally, it is claimed, we are radically limited by our 
historical horizons. What we call reality is a social construct that 
changes over time. The world known by the founders differs so 
greatly from our own that reconstructing the former is virtually 
impossible. Further, what reconstruction we can achieve necessarily 
draws from the world we know, that is, the present. All historical 
inquiry, in other words, is radically situated in a historical 
perspective; there is no way to escape this through some imagined 
transcendental ego, an Archimedean point outside of history.!3 

Even if we could enter the world of the founders and 
understand it as they did, we would have to "translate" the meaning 
that held for their world to reach the problems facing our own, and 
between their meanings and our problems, it is alleged, lies an 
interpretive chasm that is virtually unbridgeable. Mark Tushnet, for 
example, argues that an interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
faithful to these hermeneutical concerns might translate what the 
framers understood as freedom of contract (and thus a right to make 
and enforce these without discrimination) into the institution of 
public education (and thus the right to attend integrated public 
schools). This is controversial, he acknowledges, but then, that is his 
point. There is no uncontroversial way to find the functional 
equivalent in our world of what existed in their world.!4 

Both of these objections have some weight, but are overstated 
and do not seriously threaten the originalists' claim to objectivity. 
Certainly, any communication involves friction, contemporary or 


12 Henry H. Hutson, "The Creation of the Constitution: The Integrity of the 
Documentary Record." 65 Texas Law Review 1-39 (1986). 

13 See Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method (1975). Mark Tushnet draws 
upon Gadamer and other historicists in "Following the Rules Laid Down: A 
Critique of Interpretivism and Neutral Principles," 96 Harvard Law Review 781 
(1983); he restates this critique of originalism at length in Red, White. and 
Blue (1988). 

14 Tyshnet, "Following the Rules" 799-800. See also, Paul Brest, "The 
Misconceived Quest for Original Understanding," 60 Boston University Law 
Review 204, 218 ff (1980). 


historical, but the difficulties have more to do with the clarity of the 
author than the historical horizons. I doubt very much that my 
students at Colgate are unique in finding Plato and Aristotle, Madison 
and Hamilton, deTocqueville and Jefferson, far more comprehensible 
than the contemporary authors who claim the past is inaccessible-- 
for example, Hans Georg Gadamer, Jurgen Habermas, or Mark 
Tushnet. The translation problem is more substantial, but not grave 
enough to destroy the integrity of the originalist project. The 
originalist knows, for instance, that the framers of the Fourth 
Amendment did not have wiretapping in mind, but it is not an act of 
arbitrary judicial will to bring this under the search and seizure 
provisions,!5 even if wiretapping involves no "physical invasion," a 
necessary ingredient for the founders. Nor is there anything 
arbitrary in allowing Congress to establish an air force, even if the 
Constitution mentions only the authority to raise an army and navy. 
Tushnet's argument has force only if we render the task of 
constitutional "translation" into a search for functional equivalents 
unbounded by the terms of the Constitution and at a celestial level of 
abstraction. 

The real difficulty is elsewhere. Assume, for instance, that the 
first two difficulties are overcome entirely. Assume that we could 
hop in a time machine and hear every speech of every member of 
the constitutional convention, the ratifying conventions, the 
congresses that proposed later amendments and the state 
legislatures or conventions ratifying them. Assume further that we 
could bring these officials to the contemporary stage, immerse them 
in it, and then pose to them questions of interpretation. That's when 
the trouble begins. For then we need to confront the "priority of 


theory"!® problem. We must determine what sort of meaning we are 
looking for. We must decide who counts as a framer or ratifier, 
whether we should credit their hopes or their expectations 
concerning how a term will be understood, whether we should look 


13 Katz v, United States, 389 U.S. 347 (1967). 
16 Ronald Dworkin develops the priority of theory problem at length in A 
Matter of Principle 33-71 (1985). 


at concrete or abstract intentions or both or the dominant one--as 
well as several other questions.!7 

These questions and distinctions might appear as precious 
nitpicking compared to the great question of whether original 
meaning is binding or the great distinction between judging and 
legislating. But even assuming the rectitude of original meaning, 
momentous questions of constitutional interpretation will turn on 
such distinctions. Take for instance the distinction between abstract 
versus concrete intentions and ask what is perhaps the most 
important constitutional question of the last century, whether the 
Equal Protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment bars 
segregation by race in the public schools. If we count concrete and 
definite intentions, we should conclude that the predominant 
intention of the framers and ratifiers of the Fourteenth Amendment 
was to extend to black Americans the same rights of property-- 
possession, use, and disposition--as was enjoyed by whites. Focusing 
on such intentions, we would have great difficulty in saying that 
segregation in the public schools is unconstitutional. After all, the 
very Congress that proposed the Fourteenth Amendment authorized 
segregated schools (in the District of Columbia) as did many of the 
states ratifying it. On the other hand, if we count more abstract 
intentions, we should conclude that the framers and ratifiers wished 
to achieve racial equality before the law. Of such equality, property 
rights certainly form a major component, but so too does the right to 
be free from racial classifications whose purpose and effect is to 
stigmatize and subordinate. So even if by the framers’ concrete 
intentions, it is no violation of the equal protection clause to 
segregate the public schools, by their more abstract intention it is, or 
at least could be.!8 Raoul Berger taking concrete intentions as the 


17 Thus H. Jefferson Powell's argument "The Original Understanding of 
Original Intent," 98 Harvard Law Review 885 (1985), is of historical interest, 
but cannot answer for originalism the first question that it needs to answer. 
See also, Brest, "Misconceived" 215. 

18 Bork, Tempting 74-84, reaches a similar conclusion by distinguishing 
between primary and secondary understandings: the primary understanding 
was racial equality, a secondary understanding was that segregation did not 
violate racial equality. Since the long track record of segregation 


true original understanding, finds Brown lawless. Alexander Bickel, 
emphasizing abstract intentions, finds it lawful.!9 

Or consider the distinction between the writers of the 
Constitution and its amendments versus the ratifiers, as this 
distinction bears on another great question of the last century, 
whether the Fourteenth Amendment should "incorporate" the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights, in whole or in part, and apply them to 
the states.29 Though the evidence on the various intentions is 
disputed by the historians, it seems on balance that if the intentions 
of the writers are those that count, then the answer is yes, rights 
mentioned in the Bill of Rights are to be applied to the states. On the 
other hand, if it is the intentions of the ratifiers that count, the 
answer would seem to be no. And if instead, it is neither of these, 
but the intention of Congress that deserves greatest attention, the 
answer is maybe. Accordingly, the heated dispute as to what the 


Fourteenth Amendment originally meant seems less a historical than 
a theoretical question.?! 


demonstrated it did block equality, the Court in Brown realistically faced a 
choice "either to abandon the quest for equality by allowing segregation or to 
forbid segregation in order to achieve equality. . .. Either choice would violate 
one aspect of the original understanding." And naturally, Bork argues that 
the primary should prevail over the secondary understanding. Raoul Berger 
sees no way to avoid the conclusion that the real intention was the concrete 
one of extending to blacks the property rights enjoyed by whites. Government 
by Judiciary, 1-19 and 166-83. The literature on the original understanding of 
the equal protection clause is voluminous. For a sample, in addition to Bork 
and Berger, see Bickel, "The Original Understanding and the Segregation 
Decision, 69 Harvard Law Review 1 (1955) and Frank and Munro, "The Original 
Understanding of the Equal Protection of the Laws" 1972 Washington Univ. 


Law Quarterly 421-78. 


19 Sotirios A. Barber notes a contrast to similar effect between Berger's 
emphasis on immediate concerns and Ely's emphasis on aspirations. On What 
the Constitution Means 32-33 (1984). 

20 By its literal terms, the Bill of Rights cannot be applied in whole to the 
States since some provisions protect state authority (for example, the Tenth 
Amendment and possibly the Second) and others explicitly limit federal 
institutions, (for example, "Congress shall make no law... . ,"). 

21 Again, the literature is vast. For a sampling see Justice Hugo Black's 
appendix to his dissent in Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46 (1947), Horace 
Flack,_The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment (1908), Charles Fairman, 
"Does the Fourteenth Amendment Incorporate the Bill of Rights? The Original 
Understanding," 2 Stanford Law Journal 5 (1949); Stanley Morrison, "Does the 
Fourteenth Amendment Incorporate the Bill of Rights?" 2 Stanford Law 


Similarly, on the question of what the free exercise clause 
requires, if we focus on the intention of its key authors, we would 
likely agree with Walter Berns. As to religious belief, the protection 
of the amendment was to be absolute, but as to conduct, laws of 
general application--that is, those concerned with the peace, good 
order, and other legitimate ends of the state--the state need not 
provide a religious exemption.22 Or put in contemporary terms, for 
neutral laws of general application, the state must demonstrate only 
a rational basis for their laws--i.e., the law must reasonably advance 
a legitimate state interest. Only when the state targets the conduct 
of a religious practice must it make a compelling case for its laws.23 
On the other, if we focus on the understanding of the ratifiers of the 
First Amendment or the general public at that time, the evidence 
points towards a broader protection of conduct required by religious 
faith, something akin to the principle of Sherbert v. Verner,24 that 
such conduct can be restricted or burdened only if necessary to 
achieve a compelling interest of the state.25 

Recognizing how much hinges on these distinctions, we see that 
the priority of theory problem is not technical but fundamental. In 


choosing between concrete versus abstract meaning, primary versus 
secondary intentions, or framers versus ratifiers, the originalist must 
make decisions of vast consequence on the basis of theoretical 

considerations of precisely the sort he wishes to avoid--that is, those 


Journal 140 (1949); J. B. James, The Framing of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(1956). Raoul Berger, Government by Judiciary (1977); Michael K. Curtis, No 
State Shall Abridge: The Fourt¢enth Amendment and the Bill of Rights (1986). 

22 Walter Berns, The First Amendment and the Future of American 
Democracy 1-79, esp. 36 (1976). 

23 This is roughly the position that the Court embraced in its first free 
exercise case, Reynolds v. United States 98 U.S. 145 (1879) (concerning 
polygamy), and to which it seems to be retuming, Oregon v. Smith, 494 U.S. 872 
(1990) (concerning the smoking of marijuana) and Lukumi Babablu Aye v. 
Hialeah 61 U.S.L.W. 4587 (1993). 

24 374 U.S. 398 (1963). 

25 See, e.g., the articles by Michael McConnell, "The Origins and Historical 
Understanding of Free Exercise of Religion," 103 Harvard Law Review 1409 
(1990) and "Free Exercise Revisionism and the Smith Decision," 57 University 
of Chicago Law Review 1109 (1990). Also Durham, "Religious Liberty and the 
Call of Conscience," 42 DePaul Law Review 71 (1992). 


making "reference to some system of moral or ethical values that has 
no objective or intrinsic validity of its own and about which men can 
and do differ." Further we see that the elements of authority and 
meaning that the originalist wishes to hold together--actually 
subsuming authority beneath objectivity of meaning--start to come 
apart. We are likely to gain a more definite meaning if we focus on 
the understanding of the authors of the provision; after all, they are 
fewer in number and they are more likely to have thought through 
the principles and implications of their proposals. On the other hand, 
we gain a stronger claim to authority if we look to the understanding 
of the ratifiers. 

When pressed on such matters, originalists have leaned toward 
"public understanding,” that is, the theory that the Constitution 
should mean "what the public of that time would have understood 
[its] words to mean." This understanding could be further 
illuminated in "secondary materials, such as debates at the 
conventions, public discussion, newspaper articles, dictionaries in use 
at the time, and the like."26 The thoughts of the writers as well 
would certainly be relevant, but less in themselves than as an 
indication of what the public would have had in mind when their 
representatives ratified the Constitution or amendments. The 
originalist, of course, cannot deny that his selection of "public 
understanding" over “authors' intention" or other conceptions of 
originalism is indeed a choice; his response is that though this is a 
choice, it is a choice already made for him, not by him. As Judge 
Bork writes, "It certainly is [a choice], but the political content of that 
choice is not made by the judge; it was made long ago by those who 
designed and enacted the Constitution. It was a choice between a 
judicial branch that is a policy making arm of government and a 
judicial branch that implements the policies made by others."27 


26 Bork, Tempting 144. Antonin Scalia affirms a similar approach, 
"Originalism: The Lesser Evil" 57 University of Cincinnati_ Law Review 849 
(1989), as do Michael McConnell, "On Reading the Constitution," 73 Cornell Law 
Review 359 (1988) and Gary McDowell, The Constitution and Contemporary 
Constitutional Theory (1985). 

27 Bork, Tempting 177. 


Raoul Berger similarly provides evidence that the choice of the 
framers was for "the plain understanding of the people at the time of 
its adoption."28 But that the question in chief is begged by both Bork 
and Berger is underscored by the fact that they differ significantly 
on how to conceive of this choice of "those who designed and enacted 
the Constitution." And again, their choices are not without 
consequence. Berger focuses on concrete intentions, Bork on more 
general intentions. On the Court, Berger would have upheld 
segregation and Bork would have declared it unconstitutional. 

But Judge Bork's argument for public understanding at the time 
of enactment, in fact, does not rest entirely, or even primarily it 
seems, on the choice of those who designed and enacted the 
Constitution. Instead, the choice is inherent in the nature of courts as 
courts and of the Constitution as law--regardless of what the framers 
intended: 


"Even if evidence of what the founders thought about the 
judicial role were unavailable, we would have to adopt the rule 
that judges must stick to the original meaning of the 
Constitution's words. If that method of interpretation were not 
common in the law, if James Madison and Justice Joseph Story 
had never endorsed it, if Chief Justice John Marshall had 
rejected it, we would have to invent the approach of original 
understanding in order to save the constitutional design. No 
other method of constitutional adjudication can confine courts 
to a defined sphere of authority and thus prevent them from 
assuming powers whose exercise alters, perhaps radically, the 
design of the American Republic. The philosophy of original 
understanding is thus a necessary inference from the structure 
of government apparent on the face of the Constitution29. 


So even if there are controversies behind this selection (framers 
versus ratifiers versus public) and within it (abstract versus concrete 


28 Government by Judiciary 367, quoting Thomas Jefferson. See generally 
Berger's chapter 20. 


29 Tempting 155. 
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understandings), its case is made by its ability to supply an object of 
discovery for the courts and thus to confine the power of the courts, 
something that "no other method of constitutional adjudication" can 
do. In other words, this is a continuation of the originalist's primary 
strategy of subsuming the question of authority within that of 
meaning. Originalism--especially if that means public 
understanding--provides an object of discovery; all else is arbitrary. 
In short, it is the choice that limits choice--or so it claims. 


C) Comparative Objectivity: Original versus Contemporary 
Meaning. 


Does originalism, as "public understanding," limit choice? On 
this count, I have already suggested that “writers' intent" would be 
more definite than public understanding and that at least one choice 
remains, that between general and concrete understandings, which is 
of great consequence. But let's put these objections to the side, since 
they might be regarded as mere intramural squabbles within the 
originalist camp, and ask how well original meaning confines judicial 
choice compared with a nonoriginalist competitor, say "contemporary 
meaning.” Why should original meaning be any more definite than 
contemporary meaning? 

Approaching the question at large, there is little reason to think 
that the original meaning would be. A case could be made that in the 
act of ratifying the Constitution or its later amendments there would 
be more intent, more concern about the meaning of the provisions. 
One might also argue that this intent or meaning would be at the 
appropriate level of generality, that it is not distorted by 
considerations of how it would apply to this or that case, but the 
meaning and worth of the principle itself. And finally, one could 
argue that for the original Constitution and earlier amendments, we 
had a smaller, more homogeneous population, which would likely 
have had a more definite understanding of the meaning of these 
clauses. These contentions, however, are not clear cut. Many 
provisions of the Constitution were enacted in response to specific 
concerns and these might have been more weighty in the minds of 


the public than the principle itself. And for all our talk about 
contemporary diversity, modern communication has created a 
common popular culture that is pervasive; few divides in meaning 
could be as great as that which separated the nation on the question 
of Union itself at the time of the Civil War. Even if a small advantage 
could conceivably remain for original meaning, it is probably counter 
balanced by the small disadvantages I mentioned above, the 
accessibility of meaning and subjectivity of translation. So, the 
general claim that original meanings will be more definite, more 
discoverable than contemporary ones remains dubious. What if we 
look at the question with a sharper focus on a few specific 
provisions? 

For some provisions, original understanding would provide a 
more ready answer than in contemporary understanding. Most 
people today would find “Letters of Marque and Reprisal" rather 
quaint. And today, most would be slower on the uptake of such 
phrases as a "Person held to Service or Labour" or "the Migration or 
Importation of such Persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit." Also, it is probably true that for most clauses 
the meaning was richer for the founding generation, at least for its 
literate members. As Philip Kurland and Ralph Lerner state in their 
introduction to The Founders’ Constitution: "It was a world of the 
leisurely essay, the hour-long sermon, a great hunger for the printed 
word, and a discerning appreciation for good argument. People are 
apt to savor slowly what they most enjoy, and the generation of the 
Founders had a great taste for political discourse."3° 


Yet if we are concerned with the range of meaning as opposed 
to its richness or readiness, the record is mixed. For some provisions, 
such as the due process clause, the original understanding probably 
is more definite; it would be limited to procedural questions of 
justice and it could not conceivably have been understood to 
encompass an unfettered right to have an abortion or engage in 
homosexual sodomy. For other provisions the range of meaning is 
probably similar in scope, though its subject matter has shifted 


30 (1987). 
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markedly. While the original generation debated such questions as 
whether "free speech" would encompass "seditious libel," if the words 
were true or expressed with good motives, today we debate whether 
it encompasses flag burning. The subject matter differs, but the 
range of possible meaning does not, at least not markedly. For yet 
other provisions, the original understanding seems far less definite. 
Whether the enumerated powers of Article One, Section 8, generally, 
and the necessary and proper clause in particular, authorize the use 
of powers as expansive as that of incorporating a national bank was a 
question hotly debated then, but it would hardly stir a soul today. 
Or, whether the president needs Senate approval to remove a cabinet 
officer, a major question in the original understanding of the 
executive power, would not raise a doubt today. 

So if originalism stakes its claims on the ability to confine 
judicial power, it must share that honor, or what remains of it, with 
contemporary meaning. We should expand the point. Originalism 
must share that honor with any number of theories--for example, 
Richard Epstein's neo-Lockean theory, Ronald Dworkin's neo-Kantian 
theory, John Hart Ely's representation reinforcing judicial review, etc. 
For once the interpretive premise is accepted for any of these, they 
as well as original meaning confine judicial choice. The interpretive 
premise of course remains controversial, but that is true as well for 
originalism. 


D) The Authority of Originalism--Avoiding the Question. 


1) Originalism and Essentialism: In short, if there is a case for 


original meaning over contemporary meaning or other theories, it 
must be based not on objectivity of meaning but superiority of 
authority. As I have mentioned, this is uncomfortable territory for 
most originalists, for by their positivistic inclinations, they count 
questions of authority as lying in the murky realm of "value 
judgment." Thus, their first response is to ensconce themselves in 
the supposedly firm reality of what it means to be law or a court and 
to sling their opposition into the swamp. Law is enacted and courts 
must be bound by that meaning. Thus Judge Bork: "What does it 
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mean to say that a judge is bound by the law? It means that he is 
bound by the only thing that can be called law, the principles of the 
text, whether Constitution or statute, as generally understood at the 
enactment."3!_ Raoul Berger, Henry Monaghan, Justice Scalia, Frank 
Easterbrook all voice similar sentiments.32 This is their 
metaphysical fulcrum, by which they hope to accomplish the needed 
heavy lifting for their argument. 

There is no small irony in the character of this claim, however. 
It couples a strongly essentialist view of courts and law with a 
conventionalist, positivistic understanding of everything else. No 
other words in the Constitution point to things with some sort of 
"nature" to them, that is, anything lying beyond the public 
understanding of the time--only the courts and law. The meaning of 
all other terms is to be discovered by what the public meant. But as 
we have seen, the nature of courts and law must remain firm even if 
nothing in original understanding supports it. In fact, this 
essentialism is so strong that it even overrides original meaning. For 
instance, the framers and ratifiers of the Ninth Amendment and the 
Fourteenth Amendment's privileges and immunities clause almost 
certainly intended to achieve more than the exercise of their hands 
and the pleasure of going through the motions of ratifying an empty 
formality. Yet, no originalist will consider treating these as more 
than nullities--"inkblots" as Judge Bork has said. 

Furthermore, in saying that "the only thing that can be called 
law" are "the principles of the text, whether Constitution or statute, 
as generally understood at the enactment," the originalist not only 
fills in a blank, or overrides a tangential understanding, but erases a 
significant part of what has always been considered law--namely, 
the common law. One would have difficulty finding in scholasticism 
a more dogmatic assertion of a supposed essentialism that flies in the 


31 Tempting 5, emphasis added. 

32 Scalia, "Originalism: The Lesser Evil" 57 University of Cincinnati Law 
Review 849 (1989); Monaghan, "Our Perfect Constitution,” 56 New York 
University Law Review 353, 375 (1981). Berger, Government by Judiciary 
(1977); Easterbrook, "Approaches to Judicial Review" in Politics and the 
Constitution (1990). 


face of common experience. For in the long tradition of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence we have always accorded this non-enacted 
law the status of law and have never doubted that courts were 
courts when they adjudicated cases according to it. While it is 
certainly true that statutory law has generally overtaken common 
law and that at the federal level, there exist only pockets of 
specialized common law,?3 nonetheless, common law does exist, both 
at the federal and state level, and dogmatism alone can claim that 
courts are not being courts when they adjudicate according to it. 

2) Originalism and the (circular) Fact of the Matter: 
Essentialism, of course, is unfamiliar turf for the originalist, so it is 
hardly surprising that it should fail him. More familiar is the field of 
fact. Thus, originalists have compiled impressive evidence that the 
framers did in fact intend that future generations be bound by the 
original meaning of the Constitution.34 This evidence has not gone 
uncontested,35 but the more fundamental difficulty with this line of 
argument is not its historical rectitude, but its circularity: we should 
follow the framers intent because that's what the framers intended; 
original meaning is what was originally meant. 


33 In Erie Railroad Co. v. Thompkins, 304 U.S. 64 (1938), Justice Brandeis, 
for a unanimous Court, renounced as "unconstitutional" the tradition of a 
"federal general common law" (at 78), extending from Swift v. Tyson, 41 U.S. 1 
(1842). On the same day, however, Brandeis acknowledged the existence of 
specialized bodies of federal common law. See William Wiecek, "Erie Railroad v. 
Thompkins" in the Oxford Companion to the Supreme Court 259 (ed. by Kermit 
Hall, 1992). Also, judicial invalidation of state laws interfering with interstate 
commerce follows the common law model in the sense that these can be 
overridden by later congressional action. For a broader theory of the common 
law element in constitutional adjudication, see Henry P. Monaghan, 
"Constitutional Common Law," 89 Harvard Law Review 1 (1975). And if we 
rely on original meaning or original intent, it is worthy of note, as Richard 
Hamm has observed, that the members of the federal convention did consider 
and reject “language that would limit federal jurisdiction to matters controlled 
by congressional statute. Thus, the Constitution implicitly recognizes the 
Supreme Court as a common law court, as does the Seventh Amendment in the 
Bill of Rights." "Common-Law Court" in Th xfor mpanion h rem 


Court of the United States 171 (ed. by Kermit Hall 1992). 

34 See, e.g., Raoul Berger, Government by Judiciary (1977), especially 
chapter 20, and Federalism: The Founders' Design (1987). 

35 See, e.g., H. Jefferson Powell. "The Original Understanding of Original 
Intent," 98 Harvard Law Review 885 (1985) and "The Modern Misunderstanding 


of Original Intent," 54 University of Chicago Law Review 1513 (1987). 


3) Originalism_and Democracy: Originalists also, of course, 
appeal to democracy: unless the Constitution forbids it, current 
democratic majorities should be able to enact their will into law.36 
Rarely is much said on behalf of democratic authority, for it functions 
less as a force in its own right than as a default authority; it prevails 
when original meaning is lacking. But even assuming that the case 
for democratic authority has been solidly cast, the basic proposition 
begs the question. Granted that current democratic majorities should 
rule unless blocked by the Constitution, why should we understand 
the Constitution to mean what it originally meant? Without more 
said directly on behalf of original meaning, in fact, the claim from 
democratic authority would support contemporary over original 
meaning. Its lesson for the courts would be deference, not 
originalism. 


E) The Authority of Originalism--Facing the Question: 


If the essentialist view of courts and law turns out to be 
dogmatic, the historical fact of framer's intent cir ular, and the 
default claim of democracy question-begging, the originalist must 
make the case more boldly and directly for the binding authority of 
original meaning, unfiltered through the institution of judicial 
review. And here one must consider not just what originalists do 
say, but what they could say, for these arguments refer, once again, 
as they would say--"to some system of moral or ethical values that 
has no objective or intrinsic validity of its own and about which men 
can and do differ"--and on this, for the most part, they would rather 
be quiet. 

1) The Ambiguity of Foundational Consent. The strongest and 
most obvious support for the authority of original meaning is the 
theory of foundational consent. This is distinct from the claim of a 
current majority, for the latter refers to the form of government, 
who governs, whereas foundational consent refers to how it was 
brought into being. It is possible in practice as well as theory to 


36 See, e.g., Bork, Tempting 167. 
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separate these. The Declaration of Independence, for instance, refers 
to the "Right of the People to alter or to abolish [a government], and 
to institute new Government, laying its Foundation on such 
Principles, and organizing its Powers in such Form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness." By this 
proposition, the people in their foundational capacity could establish 
a kingship or aristocracy if they thought such a "Form" "most likely 
to effect their Safety and Happiness." In the strong version of this 
argument, any moral weight given to contemporary democratic 
forms of government, in fact, derives entirely from this foundational 
right of the people. 

Can this right of the people in their foundational capacity 
support the claims of original meaning? Perhaps, but it is far from 
clear how. Consider some of the many ambiguities attending such a 
claim. First are the priority of theory problems that plagued 
originalism at an earlier stage of analysis. How do we conceive of 
this authority of the people? Who are the people? What level of 
suffrage is necessary? What limitations on the vote would threaten 
this authority? Assuming that such questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, and that the original generation had the authority to 
extend their meaning to later generations, how do we know that they 
did in fact exercise their authority this way? Perhaps they wanted 
the meaning of later generations to prevail. Or, perhaps, they 
wanted their meanings adjusted to new understandings or insights or 
social developments. 


More fundamental are the questions about the very nature of 
such foundational authority, for this will surely limit the range of 
constitutional meaning and "pull" that meaning towards its 
gravitational force.37 One possibility, alluded to above, is that the 
will of the people acting in their foundational capacity is absolute; 
they can do anything they want. As it happened, they chose a 


37 In Calder_v, Bull, 3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 386, 389 (1789), Justice Chase wrote, 
famously or notoriously: "The purposes for which men enter society will 
determine the nature and terms of the social compact." Spoken on behalf of an 
extratextual approach to constitutional interpretation, the comment is 
frequently maligned by originalists, but in fact, once constitutional law sets 
itself on foundational authority, it must honor the demands of that authority. 


republican government of limited powers, and conceivably, they 
intended their original meaning to be binding. But just as easily and 
authoritatively, the founding generation could have established a 
military dictatorship, an oligarchy, a participatory democracy, a 
monarchy, an Islamic fundamentalist state, or any other possible 
form of government and whatever they chose, that's the law, 
absolutely.38 

This understanding of absolute foundational authority is both 
bizarre and riddled with paradox. Is it a power that can be exercised 
only once (except by sufferance of the original generation), or can it 
be exercised by later generations? If the former, then it is 
exceedingly odd how this truly godlike authority gets into the hands 
of a people at a single moment in history. If the latter, may it be 
exercised only through such forms as the original generation 
established (actually then a version of the former possibility) or may 
it take whatever form is its characteristic manifestation? And, if it is 
a power that can be exercised by later generations, does this mean 
one generation cannot in fact impose limitations on the next 
generation? If "we the people” set up an “absolute monarchy,” would 
the latter have authority only as long as we the people wished it-- 
i.e., we could not really establish an absolute monarchy? And if we 
could not so secure an absolute monarchy, does that mean we could 
not so secure an original meaning against the desires of the next 
generation?39 


38 For me, these consequences are sufficiently bizarre to refute the claims 
of absolute foundational authority. But given the reaction to Walter F. 
Murphy's modest suggestion that there may be limits beyond the explicit 
textual ones to the people's ability to amend the Constitution, I have to assume 
that many are unfazed by these possibilities and more astonished that 
foundational authority could be limited. See, e.g., Walter F. Murphy, "An 
Ordering of Constitutional Values," 53 Southern California Law Review 703 
(1980) and "Consent and Constitutional Change" in man _Ri 
Constitutional Law (James O'Reilly ed. 1992). What strikes me as controversial 
in Murphy's argument is not that there are limits to consent, but that these are 
found in a neo-Kantian idea of human dignity. 


39 It is important to bear in mind that we are not talking about new 
provisions of a constitution, but what existing provisions mean--what they 
Originally meant versus what a later generation may wish them to mean. 


2) Foundational Authority: Total Alienation. The most plausible 


account of a people's absolute foundational authority is that given by 
Rousseau in the Social Contract.49 Rousseau avoids several of the 
paradoxes noted above by recognizing that a power may be absolute 
without being undefined or without form.4! In fact, he argues that 
"the clauses of this contract are so completely determined by _ the 
nature of the act that the slightest modification would render them 
null and void." And though these clauses of the social contract are 
precise they are reducible to one condition: "namely, the total 
alienation of each associate, with all his rights, to the whole 
community." In this act, private, discrete individuals are utterly 
transformed into parts of new "moral and collective body," which 
"receives from this same act its unity, its common self, its life, and its 
will"--i.e., the general will.42 This will is sovereign, but its 
sovereignty is sharply defined by its underlying condition--total 
alienation of private individuals and their reconstitution in a single 
public person. Thus this sovereignty cannot be alienated, that is, it 
cannot be given to another body. Any government established by 
the sovereign will thus have the character of mere "executive" power 
to enforce the general will of the people; it will lack completely any 
real legislative authority. For similar reasons the general will is 
indivisible; for if it is divided it is not general, and if it is not general, 
it is not itself. It cannot err, for as long as it maintains its form, its 
generality, its will defines what is right. And the general will cannot 
be limited, since after all, the condition of the general will is total 
alienation of the individual, though any oppression will be visited on 
the people generally, not on any part in particular.43 

This, as I say, is probably the most plausible account of 
absolute sovereignty of the people. But how well could it support the 
claims of original meaning over later meanings of the people? Just as 
the general will can not be alienated to another body, it cannot be 
alienated to another time. So, it cannot limit itself, for its essence is 


40 (Trans. by Judith R. Masters; ed. by Roger D. Masters 1978). 

41 4. L. A. Hart makes a similar point, Concept of Law 49-76 (1961). 
42 Social Contract bk I, chpt. 6 (emphasis added). 

43 Social Contract bk II, chpts. 1-4. 
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its ability to express itself. On the surface, this would seem to render 
constitutional, limited government impossible, let alone original 
meaning. Yet, bearing in mind that what we consider a constitution 
and government is, for Rousseau, a mere "executive" power, the claim 
that these should be bound by an original meaning is actually rather 
strong. As long, that is, as we understand "original" to mean, in 
effect, "the last time the general will was expressed," since the next 
time it is expressed, that general will and meaning become 
authoritative. 

Two contemporary constitutional theorists-- Bruce Ackerman 
in We the People*4 and Cass Sunstein in The Partial Constitution*5-- 
draw upon similar notions of the people and its general will. Neither, 
however, supports the notion that original meaning at the time of 
enactment should prevail. Closely tracking the Social Contract, 
Ackerman distinguishes between "constitutional politics," when "the 
People,” aroused to the heights of public spirited civic republicanism, 
expresses itself, as opposed to “normal politics," when the mere 
"government" broadly executes the will of the people. Through this 
distinction, he accounts for the major shifts that have in fact occurred 
in constitutional meaning. Some of these changes were accompanied 
by amendments, the formal, Article V route of change, as in the 
aftermath of the Civil War--though here an even more thorough 
reconstitution of the polity was effected through the constitutional 
politics of Reconstruction. Others were expressed electorally and 
effected informally, without literal amendment, as with the New Deal 
and its aftermath. Authoritative meaning, according to Ackerman, 
derives from the most recent of these constitutional moments. 

Sunstein is similarly impressed with the authority of the 
people (though he does not join Ackerman in capitalizing the word) 
when they rise above their partisan, self-interested claims and 
assume the role of Rousseau's public spirited citizen. But where for 
Ackerman, the interpretive task is to understand the Constitution in 
terms of "the People's" most recent expression, for Sunstein, the 


44 We the People: Foundation (1991). 
45 The Partial nstitution (1993). 


interpretive task is to understand the Constitution when the people 
have not yet spoken--for by his more stringent criteria of 
authenticity, we have not yet become a people. As a polity, we are 
far too impressed with the “existing distribution of property, income, 
legal entitlements, wealth, so-called [sic] natural assets and 
preferences" and prone to mistake these things, which exist by the 
mere sufferance of the state, for a "natural" distribution (in quotes, 
since nature does not exist in Sunstein's view) which the state 

merely recognizes. For Sunstein, as for Rousseau, true authority 
derives, not from any sort of "natural," and necessarily partial, claims 
of the self-interested individuals, but from those claims expressed by 
a people able to set aside partisan self-interest and commit itself to 
the public good. In the meantime, constitutional interpreters, while 
maintaining stability and continuity, should view with suspicion 
claims to maintain the privileges of the existing status quo. Lochner 
was wrongly decided because it mistook the prevailing distribution 
talent and legal rights as natural. Brown was rightly decided because 
it disrupts the unwarranted privilege whites enjoyed over blacks. 
Similarly, Roe was rightly decided because it helps to neutralize the 
comparative advantage enjoyed by men over women in being free 
from the risks of pregnancy. 

Conceivably, the people have expressed their will neither 
several times, as for Ackerman, nor not yet, as for Sunstein, but just 
once for the original constitution and once for each of the 
amendments. Then we would have a case for original meaning. Yet 
apart from the empirical difficulties in making such an argument, 
there is a more fundamental conceptual problem with this entire 
endeavor of resting the Constitution upon the Social Contract. It 
doesn't fit. Sunstein is probably closer to the truth than Ackerman 
in thinking that "the People" have not yet spoken. But more to the 
point, they never could. The general will must be expressed by the 
people themselves, it cannot be represented through others. Further, 
the people must meet together, not just send in their results, for they 
must deliberate and listen to one another. This, as Rousseau was 


well aware, places stringent limitations on the size of a polity. Nor 
would it do to link a large population through Perotian electronic 


town halls, for this would ensure only that individual wills would be 
registered, whereas the whole point of the general will is that the 
body politic is to feel as one, leaving behind the individuated self- 
interest. 

Rousseau was no Starry eyed idealistic on what was necessary 
to achieve this degree of unity. Among other things, the population 
must be small enough so that "each member can be known by all," 
yet large enough to achieve self-sufficiency. The people must be 
bound "by some union of origin, interest, or convention," yet not so 
tightly bound that they are no longer malleable. And it is essential 
that the people be malleable so that they can bear the imprint of the 
Legislator, the crucial precursor of the social contract. This 
remarkable being, while making a public appeal to divine authority, 
"should feel that he [himself] is capable of changing human nature, so 
to speak; of transforming each individual, who by himself is a perfect 
and solitary whole, into a part of a larger whole from which this 
individual receives, in a sense, his life and his being; of altering 
man's constitution in order to strengthen it; of substituting a partial 
and moral existence for the physical and independent existence we 
have all received from nature."46 This is how a people fit for the 
social contract are formed, but further devices are necessary to 
maintain their capacity of expressing a general will. They must not 
form into partial societies or interest groups. They must understand 
that they have no rights other than those the general will gives to 
them. They must impose a thoroughgoing system of censorship to 
guard against backsliding in the public mores. They must banish 
from the state anyone who fails to subscribe to the dogmas of the 
civil theology. 

Little of this comports well with the American Constitution 
with its emphasis on divided power, limited government, rights of 
association, religious liberty, freedom of speech, and property rights. 


46 Social Contract bk II, chpt. vii. Although the Legislator presents his 
authority as an instrument of God, Rousseau regards this as simply a necessary 
artifice. The sort of truth known to the Legislator cannot be comprehended by 
ordinary people in other forms; thus Legislators must "attribute their own 
wisdom to the Gods." 


Most fundamentally, the central clause of the social contract, "the 
total alienation of each associate, with all his rights, to the whole 
community," jars harshly with the premise implied in our 
constitutional statements of rights and which is expressly stated in 
our Declaration of Independence: we have rights that are 
"unalienable." By this premise, we simply could not form Rousseau's 
social compact even if all of its other improbable demands were met. 
Our rights cannot be alienated. 

3) Foundational Authority: Unalienable Rights. If that is the 
case, we might expect to do better in finding a case for original 
meaning in John Locke's social contract theory*’ with its more 
constrained understanding of popular sovereignty. Assuredly, 
Locke's understanding of political authority jibes far better with the 
claims of the Constitution than does Rousseau's Social Contract. And, 
on the surface at least, Locke's Second Treatise lends definite support 


to original meaning. 
[T]he first and fundamental positive law of all commonwealths 
is the establishing of the legislative power; .... This 
legislative is not only the supreme power of the 
commonwealth, but sacred and unalterable in the hands where 
the community have once placed it; nor can any edict of 


anybody else, in what form soever conceived or by what power 
soever backed, have the force and obligation of a law which has 
not its sanction from that legislative which the public has 
chosen and appointed; for without this the law could not have 
that which is absolutely necessary to its being a law; the 
consent of the society over whom nobody can have a power to 
make laws, but by their own consent and by authority received 
from _them.48 


Locke's principal concern was not so much original meaning, 
but the placement of the legislative power in the hands, for example, 
of an estate, elected representatives, or a mixed form of government. 


47 John Locke, Two Treatises of Government (1690). 
48 J. Locke, Second Treatise sec. 134 (emphasis added). 
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Yet he also strongly implies the link the originalist seeks between 
original meaning and consent. Still, we should not exaggerate the 
work consent can do in this theory,4? and once we recognize this, the 
"sacred and unalterable" meaning turns out not to be the original 
one. Even if one wishes, one cannot authorize a government to do 
more or less than protect his life, liberty, and estate. And for a 
government that does protect these rights, express consent is 
unnecessary. Simply by living within its jurisdiction one gives this 
government tacit consent. Given Locke's permissive view of tacit 
consent, the forms of government that such consent could authorize, 
and his understanding of language itself,5° one must conclude that 
the first and fundamental positive law turns out to be malleable. For 
as long as there remains settled law, impartial judges, and political 
authority to back those laws--so long, that is, as the rights of 
property are preserved--considerable drift from the original 
understanding raises no fundamental problem of authority.5! In 
fact, given the rarity and unlikelihood of a government originating in 
express consent, the phrase “where the community have once placed 


49 On the paradoxical limits of consent, see, e.g., R. Smith, Liberalism and 
American Constitutional Law 41-45 (1985); P. Schuck and R. Smith, Citizenship 
Without Consent 22-36 (1985). 

50 J, Locke, Second Treatise at sec.s 119-21; John Locke, Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding bk III, chpt ii, sec. 2. Although it is beyond the scope of 
the present article to develop this thought, one must wonder if--to the extent 
that Locke's theory of language is of a piece with his theory of politics-- 
Locke's notion of language would not render the Constitution either bound to a 
brittle and narrow notion of original intent or, more plausibly, utterly pliant 
with the changing fashion of the people. That is, in his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, Locke says: "Words in their primary or immediate 
signification, stand for nothing, but the Ideas in the Mind of him that uses 
them" (III. ii. 2). If this is so, then in interpreting the Constitution we seem 
fixed with either of two unpromising approaches. Either we must strive to 
understand as best as possible the idea that was in the minds of the writers and 
ratifiers of the Constitution, though this is virtually impossible since, by 
Locke's understanding, we cannot use words to refer to the ideas in the mind of 
another. Or, more logically, we are placed in a sterile debate in which each 
side says, "that's what the word means because I say so” (or if we could have 
access to the ideas in other people's minds, each side might insist, "that's what 
the word means because that's what a majority of the people say it means). 

For the degeneration of Locke's theory of language into the nihilism of 
Wittgenstein, see Stanley Rosen, Nihilism (1969). 


51 J. Locke, Second Treatise sec. 124-26; 149; 221. 
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it" must as a practical matter refer not to the deliberate act of the 
people choosing such a government, but to the government's 

attaining a form that does protect natural rights and the people's 
giving it consent by not expatriating. In other words, the "sacred" 
character of the form of the government derives from the fact not 
that the people choose it, but that it protects their natural rights. 

4) The Next Generation. Even if popular sovereignty--either 
from Rousseau's total alienation of rights or from Locke's inalienable 
rights--offered firm authority for a people's original meaning, there 
remains the notorious problem of the next generation. 


Contemporary critics of originalism are often dismissive or even 
flippant. | Stephen Macedo asserts, "That much of the founding 
generation actually consented no more binds the present population 
to the Constitution than Washington's marriage oath weds them to 
Martha."52 = Yet their limited view of original authority only matches 
that of Thomas Jefferson. Writing from Paris less than a year after 
the Constitution had been in force, much imbued with the latest in 
French enlightenment thought (and mortuary figures), and firm 
struck with what he thought yet another self-evident principle-- 
"that the earth belongs in usufruct to the living"--Jefferson penned to 
James Madison the thought that "no society can make a perpetual 
constitution, or even a perpetual law. The earth belongs always to 
the living generation. . . . Every constitution then, every law, 

naturally expires at the end of 19 years. If it be enforced longer, it is 
an act of force, and not of right."53 


52 Macedo, Liberal Virtues 114. "Even if the adopters freely consented to 
the Constitution," Paul Brest argues, "their consent cannot bind succeeding 
generations." "The Misconceived Quest for Original Understanding," 60 Boston 
University Law Review 204, 225 (1980). Our relationship to the original 
document is more like that of descendent of "a remote ancestor who came over 
on the Mayflower" id. at 234. 

53 Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, September 6, 1789; The Founders 
Constitution vol. 1, chpt. 2, no. 23 (Philip B. Kurland and Ralph Lemer eds 
1987). Jefferson thought it insufficient that people merely have the 
opportunity to repeal the law after nineteen years; it was too likely that 
personal interests and special interests would prevent the general interest 
from prevailing. The laws had to expire. 
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As Madison tactfully replied, he could not avoid seeing "the 
doctrine as not in all respects compatible with the course of human 
affairs." Beyond the manifest problems of instability, which would 
eventually be brought to Jefferson's attention in Paris, he had erred 
in his fundamental premise. "If the earth be the gift of nature to the 
living,” Madison wrote, "their title can extend to the earth in its 
natural State only. The improvements made by the dead form a 
charge against the living who take the benefit of them. This charge 
can no otherwise be satisfied than by executing the will of the dead 
accompanying the improvements."54 Yet even by Madison's 
argument, the obligation to original meaning attenuates significantly 
after the first generation. Since the claims of the past are pressed by 
the interest in stability and the morality of conferred benefits, over 
time these would tend to pull away from original and toward 
contemporary meaning. The claims both of stability and conferred 
benefits would line up today more squarely behind the results of 
Brown, for instance, than whatever was the original meaning of the 
equal protection clause. 

5) Tacit Consent. The difficulty of extending the authority of 
original consent to the present has led some originalists to turn to 
tacit consent.55 Yet that too seems a dubious route since the people 
can tacitly consent only to the constitutional understandings that lie 
before them and these may change, and by the historical accounts of 
most originalists they have changed dramatically since the 
founding.°® If tacit consent confers authority, it is again more likely 
to endorse contemporary meanings and established doctrines than 
originalism. 


54 James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, February 4, 1790. The Founders 
Constitution, vol. 1, chpt. 2, no. 24. (Philip B. Kurland and Ralph Lemer eds 
1987). 

55 In the same letter to Jefferson, Madison endorsed a theory of tacit 
consent as at least a necessary component of an adequate theory of authority 
and far more prudent than Jefferson's mandatory, active consent. Leslie 
Goldstein, In Defense of the Text also draws on a theory of tacit (and active) 
consent 135-42 (1991) as does Christopher Wolfe, Judicial Activism (1991). 


56 Bork, Tempting 15-132. Christopher Wolfe, The Rise _of Moder Judicial 
Review (1986) 
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6) Grundnorm. Finally, originalists rely on the concept of a 
"Grundnorm,” the logic seeming to be, that if all else in the argument 
fails, you say it in German. As Henry P. Monaghan has argued, "[O]ur 
legal grundnorm has been that the body politic can at a specific point 
in time definitely order relationships, and that such an ordering is 
binding on all organs of government until changed by amendment."57 
Robert Bork keeps it in English, but voices the same concept: "A legal 
system cannot operate if we must rethink the perplexed issue of the 
nature of political obligation every time somebody cites a Statute or a 
case. Law is a very practical instrument for organizing a society into 
a polity, and it is necessary to any polity that there be ground rules 
or assumptions that identify certain propositions as laws if they are 
produced in certain ways. It is clear that this nation has always 
treated the Constitution as law." Certainly we can grant much that 
Monaghan and Bork say, that the Constitution is binding law, that 
within broad limits, through amendments, the people can change the 
meaning of that law, and that our political system would be 
unimaginable without such assumptions. Yet that does not make a 
case for originalism. For if our standard is the habit of the people or 
what they have accepted as law, it has to be admitted that these 
support numerous meanings, many handed down by the Supreme 
Court, that are incompatible with original meaning. In fact, 
“grundnorm" merely returns us to the original failing of the 
originalist project. It is too infected with the disease of the 
enlightenment; its confuses formulas of certainty with knowledge. 

It seeks to answer with a bare fact, a universally accepted ground 
rule, a question of authority. 


F) Conclusion: 


If we are to judge, as Professor Abraham requests of us, rather 
than to legislate, we need law. If we are to have law, we need 
meaning and authority. Bearing the imprint of its intellectual 
ancestry, originalism promises an objectivity of meaning that it fails 


57 Monaghan, "Our Perfect Constitution," 56 New York University Law 
Review 353, 376 (1981) 


to deliver, doing no better on this score than several other theories. 
Since originalism does no worse than the alternatives, this criticism is 
not devastating, but it does require that the case for originalism be 
made on the ground of authority rather than objectivity. On this 
ground, however, the failures of originalism are rather spectacular. 
Again, as a child of the enlightenment, originalism has dealt with this 
question largely by avoiding it. It has attempted to subsume the 
question of authority under that of meaning, to dodge the question 
by dogmatically insisting on an unrealistic notion of courts and law, 
to beg the question by wrapping itself in democratic theory, or to tie 
itself to a circular logic of what the framers intended. Nor can 
originalism do much better if it more directly addresses the question 
of authority--neither of the great alternative theories of foundational 
authority, those of Locke and Rousseau, make out a case for original 
meaning. 


So if we are to answer Professor Abraham's question, we need 
to look beyond original meaning. 
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The question of what encourages women to mount campaigns for political office 
addresses issues fundamental to democracy. The paths which out-of-power groups take 
toward political representation characterize the openness of political systems. A country's 
structure of political opportunity is indicated by the differing experiences of those vying for 
public office. Though few women sit in the U.S. House of Representatives, studies of 
elections in the United States suggest that similarly situated men and women candidates are 
equally likely to win. (Darcy, Welch and Clark, 1987) Hence, women’s lower rate of 
candidacy and the characteristics of the elections in which they compete may in themselves 
explain the paucity of women in legislatures. 

Two explanations are commonly offered for women’s lower rate of political 
candidacy: the social barriers against women's participation in public life, and the political 
barriers facing challengers in a system which favors incumbents. Until recently, the small 
number of women with high levels of education and with the professional and political 
experience voters seek has limited the representation of women in national office. While 
social barriers faced by female candidates effect women alone, the power of incumbency 
disadvantages all challengers, though perhaps unequally. Incumbency’s impact on the 
representation of women as a whole should not be discounted. Because women are 
disproportionately challengers, the effect of incumbency on women candidates is 
particularly dramatic. Evidence has also shown that the policy goals of men and women 
are distinct. 

Our goal is to discover and compare the men and women who became candidates 
for national office in 1992, their motivations, and the constraints on their candidacies. The 
unusually large number of women competing for seats in the House of Representatives can 
be explained in three ways: growing parity in men's and women's political and 
professional experiences; the presence of unusual challenger opportunities in the 1992 
election cycle; and the motivation of issues and events of particular interest to women. To 
consider the effects of gender, our project compares only challengers who competed in the 
1992 U.S. House general election. Accepting that challengers face more roadblocks in the 
decision to seek office, our projects asks whether male and female non-incumbents are 
equally effected by and respond similarly to political barriers. The sample includes only 
those who have actually become candidates in the general election, rather than potential 
candidates, or candidates in primary elections. 

The analysis is divided into three parts. Each section includes both objective 
measures--actual candidate experiences and attributes--and subjective measures-- 
candidates’ perceptions of the importance of those experiences and attributes. The 
objective measures evaluate whether the attributes of men and women and circumstances 
they face when running are different. The subjective measures evaluate the weight 
candidates give the objective measures in their decision to seek office. 

First, the background and electoral experiences of male and female candidates are 
compared. Most challengers are taken seriously only if they have the history and political 
experiences which suggest that they can both win and govern effectively. Experience 
creates name recognition and a base of political support. Candidates were also asked 
whether experience or the desire to further a political career were important considerations 
in becoming a candidate. The literature on recruitment of candidates to public office has 
suggested that women's career paths differ from men's in their career goals as well as their 
actual experiences. Do male and female challengers for national office have similar 
experiences and backgrounds? 

The second section concerns the specific challenger opportunities offered by the 
1992 Congressional election. Reapportionment, record retirements among incumbent 
House members, and apparently strong anti-incumbent sentiment among voters all offered 
unique opportunities to challengers. Though incumbents continued to win at a high rate, 
these factors made the 1993 Congressional freshman class the largest since Watergate. 
This study investigates the importance of these opportunities in men and women’s decision 
to seek a House seat. Such periods of high electoral opportunity may have a greater impact 
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upon the rate at which women seek office than for men. Previous studies have indicated 
that changes in electoral rules and structures yield increased numbers of women candidates. 
Pritchard (1992) notes in her study that “the higher proportion of women candidates 
suggests that uncertainty may disproportionately encourage women to contest because an 

‘outgroup’ may be more willing to seize opportunities or take risks than those who are 
generally advantaged.” (p69) Were men and women equally likely to be candidates in 
districts where these opportunities existed? Were they equally likely to consider those 
factors important? We also consider whether the much publicized increase in women’s 
candidacies itself encouraged women to mount campaigns. 

Finally, candidates’ views on issues are considered. Several events and issues 
emerged prior to the 1992 elections that may have encouraged women to run for Congress 
in larger numbers than would be otherwise expected. Court rulings on abortion and the 
Clarence Thomas hearings are two prominent examples of issues and events which may 
have galvanized potential women candidates. The survey asks if concerns about abortion 
or the Thomas hearings were important factors in the decision to run for office. Election 
specific events such as these may have been motivating factors spurring challengers to offer 
themselves as candidates. Since these events seem particularly relevant to women, female 
challengers in 1992 may share a set of policy motivations. 

In each of these sections, we compare male with female candidates, and Democrats 
with Republicans. Frequently Republican women differ more from Democratic women 
than from Republican men.(Kathlene and Lenart, 1993) At other times, women from both 
parties are more like one another than their male counter parts. Because the majority of 
women in our sample are Democrats, comparing only men and women without taking into 
account party can either overemphasize or hide the existence of gender differences. 


Data 


The data in this project is based largely on a mail questionnaire sent to 
Congressional candidates in early 1993. The sample is a stratified random sample of male 
and female challengers to Congress in the 1992 general election. Women were 
oversampled in order to include enough for meaningful comparisons. Because the analysis 
involves comparison of men and women rather than inference to the whole population of 
challengers, the sample is not weighted. This data is supplemented with some aggregate 
data about the districts and races in which respondents ran. 


Table 1 


Response Rate: 
% of Sample Returning Questionnaire 


N 
Republicans” 
N 
Democrats* 
N 


* Five respondents were neither Democrats or Republicans. Six respondents did not give information 
necessary to classify them by party and are treated as missing data when looking at partisan differences. 
Those six are all male. The response rates of Republicans and Democrats are most likely higher than 
reported as a result of these classification errors. 
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|| 
Whole Sample Women Men 
37% 50.8% 30.5% 
74 29 45 
29% 40.0% 26.3% 
29 8 21 
36% 55.5% 24.1% 
34 20 14 


The overall response rate to the questionnaire was 37%. Women responded at a 
higher rate than men. For male candidates the response rate was 31.2%; for women the 
rate was 50.8%. Democrats also responded at a higher rate: 36% of Democrats responded; 
29% of Republicans responded. This reflects the higher response rate of women because 
most female candidates are Democrats. Both Democratic and Republican women 
responded at a higher rate than their male counterparts. The higher response by women 
may be a consequence of the questions dealing specifically with women's candidacy and 
women's issues, questions of greater importance and interest to women. 

Both the oversampling and the higher response rate by women create a sample that 
is somewhat different than the population. (see Table 2) While only 15% of 
Congressional challengers were women, 39.2% of our respondents are women. The goal 
of this project is to compare men and women rather than infer to the whole population, so 
this difference in and of itself is not a problem. However, the oversampling of women, 
who in 1992 were mostly Democrats, leads to a smaller sample of Republicans than in the 
population of candidates. Because of these differences and the potential of a biased 
sample, it is important to keep in mind that our findings are provisional and need additional 
confirmation. Throughout the analysis, partisan differences are reported to minimize the 
impact of this sample bias. 

In other ways the sample is much like the population. The number of winners and 
losers in the sample are almost identical to the percentage among all challengers. In the 
population of non-incumbents, 19.7% won their races. In this sample 20.5% of 
respondents won their races, a negligible difference. This suggests that despite the biases 
introduced by oversampling women, the sample is fairly representative of the population. 

Most of the data is presented as percentages of men and women, or percentages of 
male or female members of a particular party. Statistical significance is determined using 
chi-square, an appropriate statistic for comparing two subgroups. When means are 
reported, statistical significance is determined by analysis of variance measures. 


Table 2 


Sample and Population Characteristics: 
Number and Percentage by Gender, Party and Outcome 


Population of Challengers Respondents 
(539) 
15.0% 
(81) 
85% 
(458) 
51.8% 
(279) 
38.8% 
(209) 
19.7% 
(106) 


xperi 
"Opportunities to serve in legislatures are quite unevenly distributed in all societies." 
(Matthews 1984: 548) 


The link between social characteristics and eligibility for political office is strong 
and well documented. Congressional candidates and members of Congress come from 
among an elite cross section of the population. Candidates for national office tend to be 
highly educated, to be professionals (frequently lawyers) or business entrepreneurs, and to 
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Total 
Women 
Men 
Republicans 
Democrats 
Winners 
| 


have substantial political involvement before running for national office. When compared 
to the rest of the population, Congressional candidates are a distinctive and rather 
homogeneous group. Nonetheless, comparison between male and female candidates has in 
the past found notable differences in both background attributes and political experience. 
(Darcy, Welch and Clark, 1987; Carroll, 1985, among others) These variables jointly 
determine the potential success of a candidate. Background factors are important, as 
candidates must display the proper credentials before they are considered viable. 
Challengers, without a Congressional record to stand on, are judged by their previous 
political and non-political experiences. 


The voter views citizens whom he respects for nonpolitical accomplishments 
as candidates for his respect in the political sphere. The political aspirant's 
success in business, military, civic, or academic endeavors is relevant to his 
political image, since the voter uses the candidate's past accomplishments as 
an indicator of his [or her!] future performance. (Prewitt, 1970: 30) 


Carroll’s study of candidates for office found that in 1976 women did not possess 
the same characteristics as their male counterparts. She notes that women were least 
experienced in elective and appointive officeholding: 


Overall, the political backgrounds of women candidates suggests that they 
accumulated experience in those spheres--partisan and organizational--most 
open to women and defined by society as acceptable forms of participation for 
members of their sex. They have not accumulated a great deal of experience 
in the sphere of participation--public officeholding--least accessible to women 
and traditionally defined by society as an inappropriate mode of participation 
for females.” (p 72) 


Education, occupation and previous political experience all combine to determine whether 
one is eligible for the pool of potential candidates. This section considers whether female 
candidates for Congress in 1992 continue to differ from men in their background attributes 
and political experiences. 

Past studies of women running for state and national office have found similar 
levels of education among male and female candidates, but distinctive career patterns. 
Though both men and women tend to be professionals and have some post-graduate 
training, men are much more likely to be lawyers (the predominant occupation among 
officeholders). Carroll (1985) found that women were likely to be teachers, social 
workers, nurses, and journalists rather than lawyers. Darcy, Welch and Ciark (1987) also 
note that though almost as highly educated as their male counterparts, women candidates 
continue to represent “women’s professions.” Van Hightower (1977) also finds that 
women candidates tend to be drawn from many professions while law continues to be the 
entry for men into candidacy. She notes: 


The results of this study do suggest that the occupational backgrounds of 
these female candidates were more diverse than occupational backgrounds of 
male candidates, who tend to come out of business and professional 
backgrounds or backgrounds that were more relevant to office 
holding...Whereas lawyers were the major occupational group represented in 
politics, there were only seven lawyers and one third-year law student among 
the 46 [women] candidates interviewed.” (p 311) 


Table 3 


Socioeconomic Attributes of Challengers: 
Education, Occupation, and Income 


All Republican 
Men Women Men Women 
Education 


Some College! 6.9% 9.5% 14.3% 


27.6 14.3 57.1 
62.0 76.1 28.6 
17.2 19.0 14.3 


13.3% 10.0%* 0.0%* 
10.0 20.0* 0.0* 
30.0 10.0* 75.0* 
Income: Personal 
Low (< $40,000) 46.5% 38.1%* 50.0%* 
High (> $40,000) 53.3 61.9* 50.0* 
Income: Family 
Low (< $40,000) 17.9% 14.3% 12.5% 
High (> $40,000) 82.2 85.7 87.5 
*p < .10 


The results of this study tend to confirm some of these findings. The men and 
women running for Congress are highly educated. A majority of both men and women 
have some post-graduate training. However, Republican women are markedly less likely 
to have post-graduate training than either Republican men or Democrats. The differences, 
though striking, are not statistically significant. 

Women have become more like male candidates in occupation. Men continue to be 
more likely than women to be trained and to practice as lawyers, but a substantial minority 
of women are also lawyers. Democratic men and women are both more likely to be 
lawyers than Republicans. In fact, a larger proportion of Democratic women are lawyers 
than Republican men. The majority of female candidates are no longer employed in service 
jobs or in "women's professions. In fact, more men are employed as teachers (this 
includes college teachers) than are women. Most notable is the larger number of women 
involved in business. Among Republican women, a business background dominates, and 
may provide needed credibility in a party which has emphasized its financial and business 
expertise in campaigns. These results do suggest a shift in occupational backgrounds 
among women running for national office toward careers similar, but not identical to male 
candidates. 

Comparisons of candidates’ personal and family incomes demonstrate that men and 
women running for Congress are similar in socio-economic status. Most men and women 
have family incomes over $40,000, though there are interesting differences between the 
two groups. Women tend to have lower personal incomes than men, reflecting societal 
differences in compensation generally between men and women. However, family 
incomes are higher. It is likely female candidates come from two-earner families more 
often than do male candidates. 

In the past, traditional women's roles and their familial responsibilities were also 
found to effect the attributes of women running for office. Studies have suggested that 


1Only one respondent had no college experience. 
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Democratic 
Men Women 
College Graduate 15.9 21.4 15.0 
Post-Graduate 74.9 TiS 80.0 
JD/LLB 29.5 42.9 20.0 
Occupation (top three 
mentioned) 
42.9% 20.0% 
21.4 15.0 
14.3 10.0 
35.7% 50.0% 
64.3 50.0 
35.7% 22.3% | 
64.3 77.8 


women begin their political careers at an older age, waiting until their children are grown. 
Furthermore, women legislators are less likely to have young children at home than are 
their male counterparts. (Darcy, Welch, Clark 1987; Kirkpatrick, 1974) We find no 
evidence of this among 1992 challengers. (see Table 4) Women are not significantly older 
then their male counterparts, and do not differ significantly in the number of children or the 
number still at home. In fact, contrary to expectation, women have on average more 
children and also have more children still at home. This could reflect changes in 
employment generally. Most women now work, even when children are small, so being a 
working mother may not carry the stigma it may have earlier. Also, women currently have 
more opportunities to enter public office as society has become more open to their public 
participation in politics. These results support claims that social barriers to participation of 
women in public office have declined over time. 

The paucity of women in races for national office have been attributed by some to 
the differences in men's and women's levels of education, career choices, and familial 


responsibilities. This suggests that the number of women seeking office will change as a 
natural consequence of the social changes and increasing political involvement by women at 
state and local levels. Our results confirm that male and female candidates have become 
more alike in their background attributes. We found fewer significant differences in 
occupation than noted previously. We did not find that women run at an older age or are 
more constrained then men by the presence of children at home. The 1992 election 
contributes to a trend toward growing similarity in the background characteristics of men 
and women. 


Table 4 


Family Responsibility: 
Number of Children and Age 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 


Mean # of Children 1.4 23 ; 2.0 23 
Mean # at Home 0.3 0.6 : 0.4 0.7 


Average Age 47 49 48 re) 
N 4 30 8 20 


Previous political experience more directly effects candidates for national office. 
Because of a relatively open electoral system, large numbers of political amateurs enter 
national races in the United States, and many candidates are "self-starters," but previous 
electoral experience is clearly important in the decision to become a candidate for national 
office. People who are involved in politics and have built a network of supporters who can 
provide the money, manpower, and expertise necessary to run a successful campaign are 
more likely to seek public office. Participation in elections or holding office at state and 
local levels provides challengers with a base of political support, name recognition, and 
credentials that are assets a campaign for national office. Respondents were asked about 
previous campaigns for office and whether they had won any of those elections and 
actually served in public office. 


2There are a number of studies making this point. See for instance, Welch (1977), Van Hightower (1977), 
Carroll (1985) 
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The importance of previous electoral experience for both male and female 
challengers is apparent in the responses. (see Table 5) About two-thirds of respondents 
had run for at least one elected position. Nearly half had participated in one to four 
elections. Though obviously important, substantial numbers of challengers were campaign 
novices, reporting no previous election attempts. This was slightly, but not significantly 
more true for men than women: 37.2% of men and 33.3% of women had run in no 
previous elections. Democratic men differ from the other three groups in the number who 
have run in five or more elections, proportionately twice as many. 

The number of respondents who had served in elective public office was 
substantially lower. About half of those who ran for public office actually served before 
this Congressional bid-- 62.8% of men and 60% of women had won no elections and 
never served in elective office (this number includes those who never ran in an election). 
However, no overall difference appears between men and women in their experience in 
elections or public office. 

It appears that the importance of previous electoral experience is felt equally by men 
and women. As noted earlier, Carroll (1985) found in 1976 that women candidates lacked 
the electoral experience of their male cohorts. In the ensuing years, women appear to now 
exhibit office holding characteristics more like those of men. Nonetheless, the similarity 
between male and female challengers overall hides important partisan differences. 

As a group, Democrats average more campaign and public office experience, with 
twice as many campaigns and wins as the Republicans. This partisan difference 
camouflages continuing differences in men's and women's experiences. When 
Republican men are compared with Republican women and Democratic men with 
Democratic women, there is a gap in the average number of elections and wins of men and 
women. Men ran in more elections, and won more than did women when comparisons are 
made within parties, the same pattern reported by Carroll. These differences are due to the 
larger number of men with five or more previous elections. 


Table 5 


Number of Previous Elections 
Reported by Congressional Candidates 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Mean # elections 22 2.3 1.7 1.8 3.4 2.4 
Mean # won 13 1.4 1.0 0.8 2.4 1.6 


Number of Previous 
Elections Contested* 
No previous elections 37.2% 33.3% 38.1% 37.5% 30.8% 35.0% 
1-4 previous elections 44.2 50.0 47.6 50.0 38.5 50.0 
5 or more previous elections 18.6 16.7 14.3 12.5 36.8 15.0 
Number of Previous 
ecti Won* 
No previous elections 65.1% 60.0% 76.2% 75.0% 46.2% 55.0% 
1-4 previous elections 25.6 26.7 14.3 25.0 38.5 30.0 
5 or more previous elections 9.3 13.3 9.5 0.0 15.4 15.0 
N 43 30 21 8 13 20 
* The numbers reported are the percentage of candidates of the specified gender and party who reported the 
number of elections listed in the column on the left. 


Male and female candidates responded similarly when asked about the subjective 
importance of political experience in their decision to run. Respondents were asked to 


evaluate on a five point scale the influence of various factors when they chose to run for 
office. The scale ranged from "Very important” to "Not at all important." Among the 
factors listed were two relating to experience in elections or public office: experience in 
elective positions, and past efforts to run for Congress. Candidates were also asked how 
important establishing a political career was to their decision. Though not a measure of 
political experience, this question gauges the extent to which candidates see their candidacy 
as part of longer term career goals. 

At least a quarter of men and women were likely to regard their experience running 
for office or serving in office as important considerations in deciding to mount a campaign. 
Democrats, who have on average more experience running in elections and serving in 
public office, were more likely to say such experience was important. More Democratic 
and Republican women regarded running for other offices to be unimportant than their 
male counterparts, though the majority of candidates discounted this factor. Only about 
one in five respondents agreed that establishing a political career was a very or somewhat 
important factor in their decision. Republican women were the exception. 


Table 6 
Subjective Evaluations of Experience: 
Importance of Previous Experience in Deciding to Run for Office 


All Republican 1 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Held Public Office N=42 N=29 N= 21 N=8 N=14 
Before 
Very/ Somewhat ‘ 37.9 23.8* 
Important 
Important 10.3 4.8* 
Not Very/Not Important ' 51.7 71.4* 


Previous Experience 

Running for Office N=27 N=21 
Very/Somewhat } 18.5 14.3 
Important 

Important ’ 74 48 
Not Very/Not Important ‘ 74.1 81 


Seeking a Career N=27 N=20 

in Politics 

Very/Somewhat 20.0 25.9 15.0** 

Important 

Important 17.5 18.5 25.0** 

Not Very/Not Important 62.5 55.6 60.0** 
*p<.10 ** p<.05 


Running for office is not the only type of political experience candidates may have. 
Participating in party activities or in organizations is also a means of developing skills. 
Organizations have in the past been a means of gaining experience for women. 
Respondents in this study were asked to list organizations of which they had been members 
in the past five years. Women report belonging on average to 1.5 more organizations than 
do men, and nearly two times as likely to list five or more organizations in which they held 
membership. Those levels are similar to those Carroll (1985) found among women 
running for state and national offices. Within both political parties, a higher rate of 
organizational membership among women is noted. This difference is particularly evident 
among Republicans. Women also were more likely to report no organizational 
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N=6 N=14 N=20 
33.3 28.5 15.0 
16.7 21.4 5.0 
50.0 50.0 80.0 
N=6 N=14 N=20 
7.1 15.0 
16.7** 14.3 20.0 
16.7** 78.5 65.0 


memberships. While most men belong to a small number of organizations, women either 
belong to many organizations, or to none. 

The types of organizations to which candidates belong also differ. As previous 
studies have noted, men were more likely to cite membership in professional organizations 
than were women. More than sixty percent of Republican men and Democratic men list 
professional organizations, compared with about half of Republican and Democratic 
women. Women, on the other hand, are more likely to belong to civic or political 
organizations. This is particularly true for Republican women. 


Table 7a 
Membership in Voluntary Organizations 
in the Past Five Years 


All Republican 


Number of memberships: Men Women Men Women 
None 13.6%* 17.9%* 9.5% 14.3% 
1-4 organizations 36.4* 14.3* 57.2 28.6 


Lor more _ me 


Mean # of organizations: 4.1** $.5°* 


Table 7b 


Percentage reporting membership in various 
types of organizations 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 


Professional 50.0% 46.7% 67.1%** 47.5%** 64.3%* 50.0%* 
Civic 45.5 ‘ 42.9** 75.0** S72 45.0 
Religious 29.5 ; 29.6 12.5 35.7 20.0 
Social/Recreational 25.0 y 28.6 27.5 28.6 10.0 

Political 45.5* A 52.4 62.5 42.9** 65.0** 


N 44 21 8 14 20 
*p<.10 ** p< .05 


Though organizations provide experience and a base of support for women, party 
organizations are still dominated by men. Respondents were ask about their participation in 
various levels of party activity. Those categories are ordered by the level of responsibility 
and activism they require. Those who participated in higher levels of activity were also 
involved in lower levels of activity. To judge levels of activity, therefore, only the highest 
level each respondent mentioned is reported in Table 8. More than half of all male 
candidates had held a party office or chaired a party committee. This is true of only a 
quarter of the women. Those differences exist for both Republicans and Democrats. 
Female candidates are moderately active in party politics, but are not among party leaders. 


3Civic organization are general community oriented service organizations which generally do not take a 
political position (like the Junior League). Political organizations were single issue interest groups or 
groups (like the League of Women voters) which have a more clearly political orientation. Social groups 
are groups emphasizing recreation or socializing, such as a garden club. Religious and professional 
organizations should be self-evident. 
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Democratic 

Men Women 
7.1% 21.1% 

50.0 15.9 

42.8 63.2 
5.6** 
‘ 


This indicates one of two things. Either women who are party leaders are not running for 
national office, or women are still largely excluded from positions of party leadership. 


Table 8 


Highest Level of Party Activityt 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 

Held office/ Chaired 52.3%* 26.7%* 47.6% 25.0% 57.1% 30.0% 
committee 
Committee member 9.1* 6.7* 9.5 12.5 7.1 5.0 
Attended some party 22.7* 36.7* 28.6 37.5 14.3 30.0 
meetings 
Campaigned for 2.3* 20.0* 48 12.5 0.0 25.0 
party/Contributed money 
to party 
Inactive 136 100 9.5 125 214 10.0 

N 4 30 21 8 14 20 
*p < .10 


+The initial scale included 8 levels: 1) Held party office 2) committee member, 3) solicited money for the 
party, 4) attended most party meetings, 5) attended some party meetings, 6) campaigned for the party, 7) 
contributed money to the party, and 8) inactive, no party activity. Three levels were dropped because when 
responses were scaled, no respondents or only 1-2 respondents were in those categories. 


The fact that women rely more on other organizations than on political parties in 
reflected in a question about the source of volunteers for the Congressional campaign. 
Both men and women had volunteers from political parties (90.0% for men; 83.3% for 
women). As the importance of voluntary organizations for women candidates would lead 
one to believe, women report that they receive more campaign support from organizations 
than do men. 96.7% of women relied on volunteers from organizations they belonged to, 
and 90% had volunteers from organizations they did not belong to. Only 59.1% of men 
relied on organizations they belonged to for campaign volunteers, and only 54.5% had 


volunteers from organizations they did not belong to.4 At the very least, this illustrates the 
extent to which women can rely on organizational affiliations for campaign support. These 
findings indicate that women's social networks and men's differ, and the two groups rely 
on different bases of support when campaigning. Though women in our study did not 
hold party positions as frequently as men, their participation in other organizations served 
as a valuable resource. 

Men and women who ran in the 1992 Congressional election are for the most part 
remarkably similar in their background characteristics and political experience. Though 
men are still more likely to be lawyers, and to have somewhat more experience running for 
and serving in public office, female challengers are not as dissimilar as they once were. 
Women's affiliation with non-party organizations is an alternative source of political 
experience which is still used disproportionately by women. This resource may 
compensate for the greater responsibility and activity of male challengers have had in party 
organizations. 


4The differences between men's and women's support from both types of organizations was statistically 
significant, p< .001. 
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The election cycle studied here offered many incentives for challengers to offer 
themselves as candidates. As our findings confirm, male and female candidates are 
becoming more similar in terms of background, experience and the likelihood of electoral 
success. These findings suggest that changes in the socioeconomic and public positions of 
women provides a growing pool of potential women candidates from which to draw. The 
number of women running in 1992, though, was dramatically higher than in previous 
cycles. Gradual social changes alone do not wholly account for that increase. We shift our 
focus, therefore, to reasons why candidates may have chosen to run in the 1992 election 
cycle. 

, Darcy, Welch and Clark (1987) note that a barrier to women’s electoral success is 
the overwhelming advantages of incumbency. With this in mind, strategic potential 
candidates are less likely to mount a campaign when their chances of winning the seat are 
slim. Many events in 1992 combine to decrease the importance of incumbency and 
increase the likelihood of winning for challengers. We posit that these events were a 
greater influence in eager women to seek Congressional office in 1992 than they were for 
men. As Pritchard (1992) has noted, a cycle of high electoral opportunity should provide a 
greater impact for underrepresented groups. 

The advantages of incumbency have been well documented. Incumbents enjoy 
increased access to campaign funds, and to the gamut of privileges which accompany 


office.5 Incumbency presents a barrier not only to the success of challengers, but it also 
discourages potential challengers from seeking office. Arguably, the social barriers to 
women’s participation in national politics have diminished in the last two decades, though 


the difficulties faced by challengers have remained or even increased. Ornstein, Mann and 
Malbin (1987: p 43, 56) note a steady increase in the rate at which incumbent House 
members win reelection since 1946. They also find that by 1986, incumbent districts were 


"safer" with 86.4% of incumbents winning those elections by 60% of the vote or more.7 
Because women are rarely Congressional incumbents, analysis of their representation in 
national office must consider incumbency as a barrier to women’s candidacies. 

Although all challengers are disadvantaged when compared with incumbents, some 
challengers are better equipped to overcome incumbency’s advantage, and some situations 
themselves minimize the advantage. Many conditions may decrease the importance of 
incumbency in any particular race: districts which lack an incumbent; challengers with a 
strong base of support or name recognition through previous political experience or 
celebrity; or candidates with substantial monetary resources. One of the questions 
addressed by this study is whether male and female candidates are effected in similar ways 
when these opportunities are offered. 

1992 was an important year for challengers because several factors combined to 
reduce the potency of incumbency. Reapportionment caused many districts to be 
reconstituted. As a result, some incumbents faced a new constituencies, or other 
incumbents in newly drawn districts. New districts often lacked an incumbent. Fora 
variety of reasons, incumbents retired in record numbers. Changes in campaign financing 
laws included monetary incentives for incumbents not seeking re-election. The seeming 
fever pitch of anti-incumbent sentiment also factored in the decision to retire in 1992. The 
apparent gridlock of the Congress was discouraging for others. The consequence for 


5An exceilent series of articles on the advantages of incumbency is found in Parker (1985). 


6For instance Roberts notes that there has been “a closing of the gap in a number of other areas once 


7Others confirm these incumbency advantages. See for instance Mayhew (1974), Erickson (1971), Fiorina 
(1977), and Ferejohn (1977) 
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challengers was that more Congressional districts than ever before lacked an incumbent. It 
is likely that these factors encouraged prospective candidates to run for Congress in this 
election cycle. For women, traditionally an excluded group, these opportunities may have 
been especially important. 

These opportunities theoretically present themselves equally to men and women. 
However, candidates differ in the weight given these opportunities. Pritchard (1992) 
suggested that "out" groups, such as women, may run in greater numbers when such 
opportunities exist. 

Respondents were asked how important reapportionment, the retirement or defeat 
of an incumbent, and anti-incumbent sentiment were in their decision to run for Congress. 
We expected that these would be important for all challengers, but somewhat more 
important for women. The results did not support these expectations. For both men and 
women, anti-incumbent sentiment was the most important of these factors. Almost 60% of 
both men and women said this was a somewhat or very important factor in their decision. 
Reapportionment was also an important factor in most candidates’ decision. The retirement 
or defeat of an incumbent was less widely important, as one might expect, but still was a 
very or somewhat important factor for large numbers of candidates. 

There are few differences between male and female challengers in their evaluations 
of these factors of opportunities. Both men and women saw anti-incumbent sentiment, 
reapportionment and the removal of an incumbent as important. Women, however, were 
significantly more likely to cite the removal of an incumbent as an important factor than 
were men. 


Table 9 
Subjective Evaluations of the 


Importance of Challenger Opportunities: 


Incumbent Retirement or Defeat, Reapportionment, 
and Anti-Incumbent Sentiment 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No Incumbent N=42 N=27 N=21 N=7 N=14 N=18 
Running 
Very/ Somewhat 21.4** 44.4** 9.5** 57.1** 21.4 38.9 
Important 
Important 9.5** 0.0** 4.8** 0.0** 14.3 0.0 
Not Very/Not Important 69.0** 55.6** 85.7** 42.9** 64.3 61.1 


Reapportionment Neda N=30 N=21 N=8 N=14 N= 
Very/ Somewhat 40.9 40.0 47.6 62.5 50.0 30.0 
Important 
Important 6.8 10.0 9.5 25 7.1 
Not Very/Not Important 50.0 42.9 25.0 42.9 60.0 


Anti-incumbent N=29 N=21 N=7 N=14 
Sentiment Among 
Voters 
Very/ Somewhat 58.6 85.7 100 35.7 
Important 
Important 10.3 0.0 28.6 
Not Very/Not Important 31.0 14.3 35.7 


**p < .05 


N=20 
50.0 
15.0 
35.0 
| 
| 12 


There were important partisan variations in responses to these subjective 
evaluations. Republicans are much more likely than Democrats to find anti-incumbent 
sentiment somewhat or very important. Every Republican woman said anti-incumbency 
was very or somewhat important in their decision to run. It is understandable that 
Republicans would respond in this way since most incumbents were Democrats, and anti- 
incumbency would likely benefit Republicans. However, a majority of Democratic women 
also saw anti-incumbency as a very or somewhat important factor in their decision to run. 
Though their party was the majority party, Democratic women had not benefitted from that 
majority status. As a group, incumbency had also excluded them, and they responded 
more like their minority party counterparts when asked about incumbency as a 
consequence. However, the differences between Republicans and Democrats were greater 
than the differences between men and women in either party. 

The majority of Republican women asserted that all three factors were very or 
somewhat important in their decision to run. For no other group is this true. A 
comparison with Republican men is particularly interesting. Anti-incumbent sentiment is 
the only factor which a larger number of Republican men consider very or somewhat 
important. This is also true for Democratic women. When asked about both 
reapportionment and the absence of an incumbent, approximately 60% of Democratic 
women Said those factors were not very or not at all important in their decision to run. The 
greater importance of reapportionment and the absence of an incumbent for Republican 
women may reflect their absence of power and disadvantaged position within the 
Republican party. Alternatively, Republican women may simply be more cognizant of 
strategic issues. Earlier we found that Republican women were most likely to consider 
long-term career goals in deciding to run, and consequently, they may give more weight to 
strategically timing their candidacy. 

One of the often noted characteristics of the 1992 campaign was the large number of 
women candidates. We wondered whether the fact that many other women were running 
and were apparently seeing success was a consideration for women who ran for Congress. 
Obviously this was not important for male Congressional candidates. Only three men cited 
this as at all important in their decision to run. For women, though, the example of other 
women running was quite important. Half of all women running for Congress said that 
this factor was very or somewhat important in their decision. Republican women were not 
quite so enthusiastic, understandable since most of the women running were Democrats. 
Nonetheless, a substantial minority of Republican women regarded the example of other 
women as important in their decision to run for Congress. As more women run for and 
serve in Congress, their example may encourage others to enter the fray as well. The 
importance of other women's efforts and success for the 1992 Congressional challengers 
suggests that increasing women's representation in national office will itself contribute to 
—_ equal representation in the future by encouraging potential candidates to run for 
office. 


Table 10 
The Importance of Growing Numbers of Female 
Candidates to Women Running for Congress in 1992 


All Women Republican Women Democratic Women 
N=30 N=8 N=19 

Very/ Somewhat 50.0%+ 25.0%t 60.0%t 

Important 

Important 20.0+ 25.07 20.0+ 

Not Very/ Not at all 16.7¢ 20.0¢ 

Important 

tp<.0l 


Male and female challengers do not have extraordinarily different evaluations of the 
importance of various challenger opportunities. However, men and women running for 
Congress in 1992 faced very different races and districts. Challengers did not have equal 
access to all challenger opportunities. Many incumbents retired, but not all. Many districts 
were reorganized, but not all. Information about the campaign experiences and district 
attributes evaluates which races offered challengers opportunities, and whether men and 
women were equally likely to run in those races. We expect that women, as a traditionally 
excluded group, would run most often in districts offering challengers greater opportunities 
to win. 

We consider three aspects of the campaign or district: whether the challenger’s 
opponent was an incumbent, whether the challenger faced a primary campaign; and 


whether the challenger's state had lost, gained, or retained Congressional seats.8 The 
absence of an incumbent opponent clearly offers an advantage, because one's opponent 
does not have access to the perks of incumbency. Races which include a primary are 
generally longer, and more expensive to contest, a difficulty for challengers who have less 
access to the contributions and resources incumbents receive. The final measure is an 
imperfect measure of district change. Under reapportionment many if not most districts 
changed to some extent. To determine whether reorganization of districts was important in 
any particular race, one would need to gauge the extent of the change in a district. Instead 
we rely on a less precise but more easily coded measure, whether a state gained or lost a 
Congressional seat. States which needed to create a new district or eliminate an old one 
would tend to require more extensive district changes than states merely needing to adjust 
for population shifts. Also, states which gained a seat would automatically have an open 
seat. States losing seats would have a surplus of incumbents vying for fewer seats. For 
challengers, states gaining a seat would offer the best opportunities. 


Table 11 
District and Election Characteristics 


Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women 
Incumbent N=21 N=8 N=14 N=20 
In the race 97. J 95.2% 62.5% 100.0% 100.0% 
Not in the race 2. . 48% 37.5% 0.0 0.0 
Primary Campaign 
N=21 N=8 N=14 N=20 
No 54. 30.0%**  429%** 0.0** 57.1% 40.0% 
Yes 45. 70.0%**  57.1%**  100%** 42.9% 60.0% 


Reapportionment N=29 N=21 N=8 N=14 N=19 
State gained seats 31. 51.7%* 42.9% 62.5% 14.3%t 47 A%t 
State lost seats 43. 20.7%* 28.6% 25.0% 64.3%F 15.8%t 
nochange 25. 27.6%* 28.6% 12.5% 21.4%t 36.8% 


*p<.10 **p<.05 


A comparison of men and women challengers shows that men and women did run 
in different types of races. Most candidates--90% or more-- faced incumbent opponents. 
This was true for 100% of Democrats. Republican women were less likely to have an 
incumbent opponent than any other group. The reason so many Republican women 


8This data on districts and races comes from Congressional Quarterly and from Census data. 
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claimed that the absence of an incumbent and reapportionment were important in their 
decision to run is probably because they were more likely to compete in districts offering 
those opportunities. Their subjective evaluation appears tied to the objective conditions 
they faced. This data tends to support the proposition that women are more likely than men 
to run where challenger opportunities exist. 

Women faced primary campaigns at higher rates then did men. 70% of female 
candidates had primary as well as general campaigns compared to only 44.2 % of male 
candidates. This difference is more striking among Republicans. All eight Republican 
women had primary campaigns while only 55% of the Republican men did. These 
differences are statistically significant. Among Democrats, the experiences of men and 
women are more similar. 42.9% of the men and 57.9% of the women had primary 
campaigns in the 1992 elections. It is striking that women, particularly Republican 
women, face such campaigns at a significantly higher rate than men. 

The prevalence of primary campaigns in the candidacies of female challengers may 
be a consequence of party recruitment practices. The Republican party particularly has 
tended to run women in races where they have little chance of success. Susan Carroll’s 
(1985) study of recruitment to state legislatures found that half of Republican recruited 
women were "sacrificial lambs", asked to run in races they were unlikely to win, while 
one-forth to two-fifths Democrats’ female recruits were for unwinnable districts. Primary 
campaigns increase the difficulty of the race, and may indicate that women are relegated to 
running in districts where they are less likely to win. If this is so, it explains Republican 
women's focus on long term career goals rather than election specific goals. 

On the other hand, the need to participate in a primary campaign, with larger 
numbers of challengers than usual, may be an indicator of opportunities not otherwise 
measured, such as a vulnerable incumbent opponent. The fact that many more women 
faced primary campaigns may indicate that they chose to run in races offering more than the 
usual opportunities. Because of the small number in our sample, we were not able to 
adequately determine which scenario is more likely without having subgroups too small for 
reasonable inference to the population. It is telling, though, that the group most likely to 
have had a primary campaign (Republican women) are also the group least likely to have 
have an incumbent opponent, and suggests that women do take advantage of challenger 
opportunities more then male challengers do. The varying ways of interpreting primary 
campaigns suggest the need to examine this issue more closely. 

Not only are there important and statistically significant differences between male 
and female challengers in the frequency of primary campaigns and the presence of 
incumbents, but also district differences in reapportionment. Men seeking a Congressional 
seat in 1992 were most likely to run in states which lost Congressional seats. Women were 
more apt to run when states gained seats. When seats were neither lost nor gained, the 
seats are more evenly divided. When partisan differences are considered, women from 
both parties are still more likely to run in districts which gain seats. This also suggests that 
women chose to run when incumbent advantages were minimized. 

A study of challenger opportunities finds that women and men gave comparable 
weight to such opportunities when deciding to run for office. The differences in subjective 
evaluation are based on partisan differences rather than on gender differences. However, 
when characteristics of the districts and races candidates competed in are considered, it is 
clear that women tended to run in districts which maximized opportunities for challengers. 
Women were more likely to run when their opponent was not an incumbent. A higher 
proportion of women ran in states gaining seats than in states losing seats under 
reapportionment. The fact that women competed more often in primary campaigns may 
also indicate that these races were competitive ones. Pritchard's (1992) contention that 
periods of electoral opportunity are important for underrepresented groups is borne out in 
these findings. 


Policy Goals 

The large number of women running in the 1992 election cycle can be attributed in 
part to the presence of challenger opportunities. The presence of such opportunities 
improved women's prospects for winning, a potentially motivating factor. However, the 
1992 election cycle included not only included strategic opportunities for women 
challengers, but also highly publicized policy incentives for women interested in women's 
issues. 

Preceding the 1992 elections were a number of political events and issues of 
apparently particular importance to women. Perhaps most striking were the televised 
Clarence Thomas hearings dealing with sexual harassment. The handling of this issue by 
the all male Senate Judiciary Committee was highly publicized. A key Supreme Court 
ruling on abortion was another pre-election issue of particular interest to women. There 
has been a continuing debate about whether women candidates and office holders differ 
from men in the issues they that motivate them. To what extent were the women 
Congressional candidates particularly influenced by issues of special interest to women? 
More generally, are women challengers similar to male challengers in their policy agenda, 
or do they represent a change ? 

Our survey asked both open ended questions about candidates’ most important 
goals, and asked specific questions about abortion and the Thomas hearings. The two sets 
of questions give very different views of the policy positions of men and women. 


Table 12 
Three Most Important Issues: 


% of Respondents Mentioning These Issues? 


All Republican 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
N=30 N=21 N=8 N=20 
Deficit : ‘ 85.7% 87.5% . 60.0% 
Health care : . 47.6** 87.5** : 90.0 
Jobs : 33.3** 75.0** . 75.0** 
Taxes 28.6* 0.0* 0.0 
Congressional/ ; ‘ 33.3 37.5 , 20.0 
Campaign Reform 
Abortion 9.5 0.0 5.0 
Environment : 0.0 0.0 15.0 
Other Issues 42.8 12.5 30.0 


*p<.10 **p<.05 tp<.0l 


Candidates, whether male or female, Democratic or Republican, overwhelmingly 
mentioned similar issues as most important. The economy, the budget, and health care 
were on the minds of most candidates. Women did not frequently mention "women's 
issues," such as abortion, child care, family leave, and the like. Partisan differences were 
evident. Democrats more concerned than Republicans about health care issues, and the 
environment. Republicans were more concemed with the deficit, taxes and campaign or 


9Cell contents indicate whether or not a candidate mentioned an issue in the categories noted. For this 
reason, the percentages listed add up to almost 300%. Some respondents listed two or three issues within 
the same category (e.g., changing the health care system, and reorganizing Medicare). Because the measure 
is not the percentage of responses in a category, but rather whether a respondent mentioned a category, two 
response within one category are treated the same as one response in that category. 
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Congressional reform. Running through these partisan differences, though, are interesting 
and notable gender differences. 

Men and women raised economic concerns in different ways. No women 
mentioned concerns about taxes, even among Republicans, who largely claimed this issue 
in the 1992 campaign. In both parties, women were significantly more likely to mention 
concerns about creating jobs. This suggests that even when women are dealing with issues 
that are not distinctly "women's issues," they have a different perspective and approach 
than do their male counterparts. In this case, women framed economic issues in a way that 
emphasized their personal and human aspect. 

There was also a notable gender difference on health care reform. This issue was 
championed by the Clinton campaign and it is not surprising that Democrats, both men and 
women, almost universally mentioned this issue. What is surprising is that Republican 
women were as likely as Democrats to mention health care reform as among the top three 
issues. By contrast, a little more than half as many Republican men mention health care 
reform. This suggests that social issues are more important to Republican women then to 
their male party members. 

While Republicans as a group were more interested in campaign or Congressional 
reform than were Democrats, Democratic women were about three times as likely as 
Democratic men to mention this issue. Once again, this difference illustrates that 
Democratic women have not benefitted from the majority status of the Democratic party at 
the national level. The proportion of Democratic women mentioning these reforms as 
important, one in five, is closer to the minority party responses than to the response of male 
Democrats. 

The one women's issue mentioned by enough people to justify a separate category 
was abortion. Interestingly enough, proportionally more men than women mentioned this 
issue as among their top three. Although most respondents did not mention the direction of 
their preference on abortion (or other issues), it is striking that all of the men that mentioned 
this issue were Republican, and all of the women were Democrats. It is likely that the 
candidates who feel strongly about abortion are Republican men who oppose the 
availability of abortion (the official Republican position) and Democratic women who 
support the right of choice. 

Because rulings by the Supreme Court on abortion, and Clinton's promise to help 
preserve the right of choice figured prominently in the 1992 campaign year, we asked 
candidates specifically about the importance of the abortion issue in their decision to run. 
We also asked if the Clarence Thomas hearings had an impact on that decision. Candidates 
were asked whether the abortion issue or the Clarence Thomas hearing were issues that 
motivated them to run. They responded on a 5 point scale ranging from "very important" 
to "not at all important." Both men and women reported that the abortion issue was a 
motivating factor, but women were more likely to feel the issue was somewhat or very 
important. Even though some Republican men listed abortion among the three issues of 
greatest concern, only one said the issue was at all important in his decision to run for 
office. Two-thirds of Democratic women saw it as important, half of that number saying it 
was very or somewhat important. Republican women (12.5%) found it important in their 
decision to run more often than Republican men, but less frequently and less intensely than 
Democratic women. This indicates that even when women's issues are not mentioned as 
among the most important issues for female candidates, they often have some importance in 
motivating women to run for office. 

The Thomas hearings were touted by the media as a major source of the increased 
number of women candidates, and it clearly led directly to the candidacy of some women. 
As expected, men were likely to regard this issue as unimportant in their decision to 
become a candidate; 93% said it was not important. For women, the hearings had a 
greater impact. Three quarters of all women considered the Thomas hearing to be 
important in their decision to run for national office. Not surprisingly, there were partisan 
differences in those responses. One quarter of Republican women said the hearings were 
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somewhat or very important, while 60% of Democratic women made that claim. Half the 
Republican women saw the hearings as unimportant, compared with only 20% of 
Democratic women. The partisan differences are understandable in light of very different 
spins the two parties placed on the hearings. Because we failed to ask what opinion they 
had of the hearings, it is difficult to know whether Democratic and Republican women even 
have similar views about how and why the hearing were important. The fact that so many 
women found the hearings so influential in their decision to become candidates, for 
whatever reasons, indicates that the hearings were an extraordinarily important political 
event for American women. 


Table 13 


Importance of Abortion and the Thomas Hearings 
For All Congressional Candidates 


All Republican Democratic 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Thomas Hearings N=44 N=30 N=21 N=8 N=14 N=20 
Very/ Somewhat 2.3%+tt 23.3%tt 0.0% 0.0% 7.1%t 35.0%+ 

Important 

Important 30.0tT 48 12.5 0.07 35.07 

Not Very/ Not at all 93.2¢ 46.7¢t 95.2 87.5 92.97 30.07 
Important 


Abortion N=44 N=29 N=21 N=8 N=14 N=20 
Very/ Somewhat 34.1% 48.3% 38.1% 25.0% 21.4%* 60.0%* 
Important 
Important 20.5 24.1 14.3 25.0 28.6* 20.0* 
Not Very/ Not at all 45.5 27.6 47.6 50.0 50.0* 20.0* 
Important 
*p<.10 tp<.01 tt p< .0001 


Though on the surface, the policy goals of men and women candidates for national 
office are quite similar, our results indicate that there are important differences. We found 
that women frame economic issues in ways that emphasize the human impact of policies. 
Republican women are more likely to express concern about social issues than are their 
male counterparts. Though women may not emphasize women's issues at the top of their 
policy agenda, we found that when asked specifically, women did see them as important, 
and as motivating factors in the decision to run for office. These results suggest that 
women do have a distinctive approach to political issues. 


Summary and conclusions 

The increased number of women running for office in the 1992 election cycle could 
be accounted for in three different ways. Changes in society may have placed women in a 
better position to run for office. The increased number of women in public life at the state 
and local levels, and growing professional and educational achievements of women may 
increase the number of women among a pool of potential candidates for Congress. 
Second, additional electoral opportunities in the 1992 election may have encouraged 
women to run in greater numbers. Finally, issues and policy goals of special importance to 
women may have encouraged them to run for national office. 

We find evidence that all three explanations were of some importance in motivating 
the candidacies of women in 1992. Women have become more like male candidates in 


background and political experience. Men and women retain distinctive career paths and 
social networks in many ways, but their levels of education, status and experience have 
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become comparable. Women were more likely then men to run in districts minimizing 
incumbent advantages. This suggests that the electoral opportunities offered in the 1992 
cycle were especially important for women. Subjectively, though, women gave no more 
weight to those opportunities than did men. Finally, though both men and women listed 
similar policy goals, there were important distinctions in the way those issues were framed, 
or in the relative importance given to issues. Women's issues, though not generally listed 
by women as among their most important goals, were deemed important by women when 
asked about them specifically. 

These results suggest that male and female challengers share a number of attributes, 
but women have distinctive experiences. Women, as an out-of-power group, have a 
greater response to challenger opportunities and a distinct approach to politics even when 
partisan differences are taken into account. 
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Introduction: ‘92 Better than ‘ss ' 


The widely perceived inadequacy of democratic practice during 
the 1988 presidential election campaign has kept the health of the 
political process at the center of media, scholarly and editorial 
attention ever since, helping to spark the 1992 protest candidacies 
of Paul Tsongas, Jerry Brown, and Ross Perot, and prompting a post- 
election move toward campaign finance and other reforms. 


But a Times-Mirror Poll released immediately after the 1992 
race showed that the general public felt much more positively about 
1992 than 1988 (Price, November 15, 1992: A7). Why did most voters 
(and many pundits) come to believe‘92 was a better presidential 
campaign? Because last year's campaign was perceived as more 
issue oriented and featured more direct candidate-voter 
communication. The candidates were pressured to engage voters more 
directly and to discuss issues more thoroughly, (although they 
still fell short by not clarifying proposal costs and by 
overpromising). The media sharply improved their scrutiny of 
candidate truthtelling, and did a somewhat better job of balancing 
horserace with issue coverage (though they were accused of unfair 
treatment by each of the three major candidates, and again of 
mishandling character coverage). 


And voters--the principal subject of this paper--changed in 
ways that demonstrated the political importance of focus. Their 
heightened awareness of and demand for candidate attention to 
economic issues drove much of the positive change just noted. And 
they followed up by voting in record numbers. Turnout jumped to 
55.23 percent of the voting age population, the largest in 24 
years, up from 50.11 percent in 1988 (Clymer, December 17, 1992: 
Al3). 


Voter focus in 1992 imposed a modest course correction on the 
campaign process and policy direction on the candidates. Its 
comparative absence in 1988 had left candidates and media freer to 
persue self interest, which resulted in a negative, substantively 
evasive campaign dominated by horserace media coverage (Buchanan, 
1991). 


Preview of Evidence and Argument 


In the next section I use a unique body of comparative survey 
data gathered between Labor Day and election day, 1988 and 1992, 
plus additional evidence where appropriate, to document important 
differences in voter focus, and to argue that this focus worked to 


'. This research and writing was sponsored by a grant from 
the Markle Foundation. The author served as a consultant to the 
foundation in the design of the 1988 and 1992 presidential election 
surveys on which this paper is based. 
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create a brand of candidate responsiveness during the 1992 
campaign that was absent in 1988. I argue that in large part 
because of voter demand, candidates made 1992 the "year of the 
booklet," and the media paid more attention to issues and to the 
demands of voters.? 


Then I consider the question: Why did voters become the 
corrective force in ‘92 that they were unable and/or unwilling to 
be in 1988? My answers: because of economic anxiety and because of 
Ross Perot, as indicated by survey and other evidence suggesting 
various ways that Perot increased voter focus and altered 
perceptions. Not, however, because of any measureable increase in 
civic commitment or responsibility, as survey data also show. The 
conclusion: 92's increased voter focus and the improved campaign 
it helped to generate were the result of circumstantial, not 
enduring forces. 


That raises an important practical question: Are there ways 
to "lock in" '92-style voter focus, in order to discourage or 
prevent a return to 1988 style presidential campaigns? The answer, 
as my conclusion implies, depends on which of two competing models 
of voter capabilities we allow to set our aspiration level. 


Differences in Voter Focus: 1988 vs 1992 


The term "focus" implies direct attention to an object, and, 
to a greater or lesser degree, concentrating the mind on that 
object. Voter focus is here defined operationally by three bodies 
of comparative survey evidence that begin by indicating simple 
"attention" to broad campaign categories and events, then show more 
selective concentration on specific campaign issues, followed last 
by evidence of more nuanced focus at work in candidate evaluation. 
Collectively, this evidence documents the claim that 1992's voters 
were more focused than their 1988 counterparts. Specifically, this 
means that 92's voters paid more attention to the campaign in 
general, that a larger percentage of them focused on a single issue 
category--the economy--than did 1988 voters, and that ‘92's voters 
undertook a more fine-grained analysis than ‘88 voters of the 
individual characteristics of the candidates. 


They Paid More Attention 


Eligible voters paid more attention to the presidential 
campaign in 1992 than they did in 1988. The evidence is in Table 
1, which shows that public attention to the presidential campaign 
was greater to begin with, and grew more, in 1992 than in 1988. 
Princeton Survey Research Associates, which conducted the second 
survey for the Markle Foundation, reported that their finding was 
consistent with the results of surveys by Times Mirror, Gallup and 
the New York Times/CBS poll, all of which also found that voter 
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interest in the presidential election campaign was greater in 1992 
than it had been in 1988 ( Report, 1993: 18). 


Table 1: ATTENTION TO THE CAMPAIGN 


How closely are you following the news coverage of the 
presidential election campaign? 


1988 1992 
Wave Wave 


% % 
Very closely 
Somewhat closely 
Not very closely 
Not closely at all 15 11 12 


Don't know 1 * 2 


1988 Harris survey 1: N=1,876; conducted 9/6-16/88 

1988 Harris survey 2: N=1,875; conducted 10/18-11/04/88 
1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 

1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 
*Less than one percent 


Another important indicator of attention paid to the campaign 
is the size of the audience for what is arguably the most 
attention-getting event of modern presidential campaigns: televised 
candidate debates. As is apparent from Table 2's numbers, much 
larger percentages said they watched or listened to 1992's debates 
than 1988's. Strikingly, there was no dropoff in audience size 
from one debate to the next in 1992 as there had been in 1988, not 
even for the usually less popular vice presidential debate. 
Nielsen ratings paint a similar picture, with the initial ‘92 
debate getting an average rating of 38.3, in contrast to ‘88's 
first debate rating of 36.8. Subsequent 1992 neilsen numbers were 
significantly better (46.3 and 45.2 for the final two presidential 
debates) (PSRA Report, p. 56). Additional evidence not reported 
here suggests that the debates were also quite influential in 
shaping vote decisions. The point here, however, is simply that 
significantly more of the public claimed to have paid attention to 
the debates in 1992. 


38 
43 
6 
2 
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Table 2: DEBATE AUDIENCES 


1988 

Wave 2 
Percent that watched or 
Listened to each debate 


lst Presidential debate 
(9/25/88; 10/11/92) 


Vice Presidential debate 
(10/05/88; 10/13/92) 


2nd Presidential debate 
(10/13/88; 10/15/92) 


3rd Presidential debate 
(10/19/92) 


1988 Harris survey 2: N=1,875; conducted 10/18-11/04/88 
1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20/-11/02/92 


More Focus On The Economy 


What were voters hoping to learn by tuning into TV coverage 
and candidate debates? About their unsettling choices among flawed 
candidates, as shown later. But also about an issue agenda that 
reflected their more narrowly focused concern with economics in 
1992, as shown by the data in Table 3. 


When asked to describe which national problems should be given 
a top priority by the next president, four in five respondents (79 
percent in wave one; 86 percent in wave two) cited the economy or 
a specific economic concern. While three in four 1988 respondents 
mentioned some social problem, the social category masks a much 
wider disparity of conerns, from drugs to abortion to the 
environment. Further, no policy concern in 1988 generated anything 
close to the wave two convergence of 86 percent of eligible voters 
on economic problems as the top presidential priority. 3 


That the public mind was significantly fixed on economics is 
also suggested by two additional findings from the 1992 survey. 
First, when presented with a choice of five options, a plurality, 
38 percent, said they elect a president primarily to "protect and 
strengthen the U.S. economy." Only 21 percent selected the next 
most popular option: to "find solutions to national problems." 


The second bit of evidence concerns reasons for candidate 
preference. In the second 1988 Harris survey, party identification 
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1992 
Wave 2 


and the preferred candidate's record of experience were the two 
most frequently cited reasons for candidate choice, with each 
mentioned by 16 percent of respondents. Ability to reduce the 
deficit/improve the economy was given as a reason by only eight 
percent (Buchanan, 1991: 88). In 1992's second PSRA survey, 28 
percent of Clinton supporters, 27 percent of Perot supporters, and 
17 percent of Bush supporters gave “economic policy/jobs" as 
reasons for preferring their candidates. For Clinton and Perot, it 
was the most frequently cited reason. For Bush, it was the third 
most frequent. 


Table 3: MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


1988 1992 
Wave Wave Wave 


General 
Economy 
Social problems 


International 


1988 Harris survey 1: N=1,876; conducted 9/6-16/88 
1988 Harris survey 2: N=1,875; conducted 10/18-11/04/88 


1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 
1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 


These three bodies of evidence document the point made early 
by Clinton advisers ("It's the economy, stupid!") and elevated to 
the status of conventional wisdom by most pundits during and since 
the election. To an extraordinary degree, voters were focused on 
economic issues in 1992. 


More Discriminating Candidate Appraisal 


1992's voters also paid much closer attention to--and learned 
more about--variations in candidate qualifications. One indicator 
was performance on a twenty item issues "test," devised in both 
campaign years to measure how familiar eligible voters became with 
candidate stands on issues. In the initial 1988 survey, half or 
more of the respondents matched the issue position with the correct 
candidate only five of 20 times, improving to seven of 20 by the 
second survey (Buchanan, 1991: 93). In 1992's first wave, half or 
more respondents correctly attributed positions to candidates nine 
times out of 20. Neither year's test performances are stellar in 
comparison with democratic ideals. But the fact remains that 
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% % % % 
45 46 79 86 
72 73 53 57 . 
Pe 34 30 20 18 


1992's respondents knew as much or more about candidate stances at 
the start of the fall campaign as 1988's did at campaign's end. * 


They also developed a more discriminating sense of the 
candidates' comparative suitability for office. In both 1988 and 
1992 surveys, respondents rated candidates on a 12-item series of 
questions that probed impressions of character and competence. The 
final 1988 survey showed mean scores for Bush improving on 10 items 
and holding steady on the other two. Dukakis's mean scores 
decreased on every item. The Dukakis results showed some minor 
individual variation in rate but were all declines. And the Bush 
results, all increases, were suspiciously uniform in rate. Neither 
set of results suggested much of a discriminating assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of either candidate. On virtually every 
item, as if automatically, the winner went up and the loser went 
down (Buchanan, 1991: 101-105). 


1992's results, however, were quite different. As shown in 
Table 4, both Clinton and Bush registered significant gains and 
declines between Labor Day and election day in some of their 
ratings--prima facie evidence of a more discriminating, and event- 
sensitive, candidate assessment process. Some of the changes in 
assessments of Clinton and Bush seem likely to have been influenced 
by the re-entry of Ross Perot into the race after the first 
survey .° That, for example, could explain why both Clinton and 
Bush were rated significantly higher in wave two on both foreign 
policy knowledge and effectiveness in Washington, D.C. The major 
party nominees seemed more able in each sphere in comparison with 
the politically inexperienced Perot, who received two of his lowest 
ratings on these items. 


Perot's reappearance seems to have prompted a selective 
reappraisal of both Clinton and Bush on the part of a public made 
unusually sensitive to variation in candidate qualifications by 
economic anxiety, by the perception that the incumbent had failed, 
and by the need to decide which of two less experienced but 
differentially flawed newcomers could replace hin. Public 
impressions of Perot's mix of attributes served to cast the 
qualifications of the major party candidates into a different 
light. This suggests that by complicating the picture and the 
choice, as well as simply by being an interesting novelty, Ross 
Perot helped to energize and concentrate public attention on the 
race, the issues, and the choice, points explained and documented 
more fully in a later section. 


Table 4: EVALUATIONS OF CLINTON, BUSH AND PEROT 


Mean Responses** 


Clinton Bush Perot 
Wave Wave Wave Wave Wave 


1 


ct 


1. Likability 

2. Trustworthiness 

3. Strength under 
pressure 

4. Inspirational 

5. Honesty/integrity 

6. Steadiness in crisis 


Competence Dimensions 


7. Ability to be a 

good president 
8. Domestic policy 

knowledge 
9. Economic policy 

knowledge 
10. Foreign policy 

knowledge 5.2 7.8% 
11. Effectiveness in D.C. 5.6 ° 6.7* 
12. Manage government well 6.0 5.4% 


*indicates significant change (.4 or more) in rating 

**Scale of 1 to 10; 10 is highest. See Buchanan, 1991:102 for 
detailed description of items. 

1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 

1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 


Traditional Advertising Less Effective 


There was also evidence that paid political advertising, which 
was effectively used by the Bush campaign to discredit Michael 
Dukakis in 1988, was less effective, at least for Bush, in 1992. 
Despite Bush campaign ads warning voters to expect major tax 
increases under Clinton, for example, mentions of taxes as a 
critical national issue held at 11 percent in the second wave of 
Markle-PSRA interviewing. The Bush campaign's efforts to foster 
public doubts about Clinton on the issue of trust enjoyed some 
success late in the campaign (note Clinton's "trustworthiness" 
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CharalMfer Dimension =a 
6.8 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.2 
6.8 7.0 7.6 753 5.5 
: 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.2* 5.4 
$.9 5.8 6.1 6.2 6.7 
6.4 6.1 734 7.6 6.1 
5.1 
5.5 
6.4 
4 4.8 
* 5.2 
5.2 


decline in Table 4) but were obviously not enough to affect the 
outcome. 


Why was advertising less of a factor in 1992 than it had been 
in 1988? © In part because of the presence of a third candidate 
(see below). But more importantly because an attentive electorate 
with its own agenda was less easily diverted, and sometimes 
angered, by self-interested candidate attempts to shift the focus.’ 


Conclusion: Voters Forced A Better Campaign 


Because the 1992 electorate was politically more attuned and 
attentive, because it was focused on the health of the economy and 
on the comparative merits of three very differently credentialed 
candidates, and because it was resistant to diversion, it forced a 
more responsive, issue oriented presidential election campaign in 
1992. 


Other factors were also at work.® But they were surely less 
decisive in setting the tone for the campaign than elite (i.e., 
candidate and media) perceptions that the voters, especially middle 
class voters, were upset and were demanding answers. 


One front page story put the point in its title: "To the 
Presidential Hopefuls, The Middle Class is Royalty." The article 
continued: "Both parties are trying to calibrate their language, 
their policy proposals and their messages to show their concern for 
the middle-income American with a family, a house in the suburbs, 
a sense of economic alarm and a feeling that the politicians don't 
care...{w]Jhat is striking this year is the recognition...that these 
voters feel an especially sharp sense of betrayal and anger" 
(Toner, January 11, 1992: 1). 


The publication date of the article shows that the signaling 
of a sea-change in voter expectations began well before the start 
of the Fall campaign. Its origins were twofold: 1) longstanding 
and well-documented public unhappiness with the general state of 
American politics (Dionne, 1991), particularly evident in reactions 
to the tone of the 1988 presidential campaign (Buchanan, 1991) and 
in public displeasure with gridlock and paralysis (e.g., Fineman, 
October 14, 1991: 22); and 2) anxiety about the state of the 
economy, reflected in the steadily declining support fortunes of 
then President George Bush as the election approached. As early as 
the fall of 1991, Bush's own internal polling found 80 percent of 
the public agreeing that "the country is in a recession right now" 
(Clymer, May 24, 1993: Al2). 


New Hampshire, the setting for the first presidential primary, 
and the state suffering the worst effects of the national 
recession, helped place voters economic anxieties and their 
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impatience with evasive, self-serving politicians at the center of 
media attention,’ reinforcing both the anxiety and the impatience. 
It was here that Paul Tsongas parlayed his no-nonsense economic 
message, buttressd by an 86-page booklet entitled, "A Call to 
Economic Arms," into an upset victory over front-runner Bill 
Clinton in the Democratic primary. 


Tsongas's booklet became a campaign centerpiece in New 
Hampshire: "...so high a premium is being put on specifics that 
one of the hot new issues of the primary campaign is which 
candidates have published bound volumes of their plans, and which 
have not (Kolbert, January 25, 1992: 8). Later, novella-length 
booklets would become staples and symbols of the 1992 campaign's 
special emphasis on substance. Ross Perot, whose unconventional 
candidacy would increase the pressure his opponents already felt 
from the voters to focus on hard economic questions and avoid 
politics as usual, praised the Tsongas volume frequently in his 
television appearances. And he, Tom Harkin, Bill Clinton, and 
George Bush all eventually followed suit with booklet-length 
economic game plans of their own. This made 1992 the "year of the 
booklet" in presidential politics (Feinsilber, September 13, 1992: 
Al4; Broder, September 13, 1992: A14). 


Despite many well-publicized detours into character questions, 
typified by Bill Clinton's Gennifer Flowers, marijhuana, and draft 
evasion troubles, and despite a full measure of routine candidate 
bickering, overpromising, and evasion, it was still clear that 1992 
was different. The post-Labor Day race would be more of an issues 
campaign than usual, and it would concentrate mainly on proposals 
for fixing the economy. By their responses to pollsters, their 
angry comments to reporters, their primary votes, their reactions 
to the unconventional methods of candidates like Paul Tsongas and 
Jerry Brown, and also by their reactions to the February-through- 
July "protest phase" of the Perot movement (from mid-May to mid- 
June Perot ran ahead of Bush and Clinton in most polls) voters had 
managed to convince the candidates that a different approach was 
needed. '' The candidates responded. And that: made the 1992 
campaign, for all its flaws, seem closer to the model of how a 
representative democracy ought to work during an election 
campaign. 


Why Voters Focused: Economic Anxiety and Perot 


But those who agree with that conclusion and regard it as 
positive should be sobered by this qualifier: None of it would 
have happened without the recession and Ross Perot. 


It was the recession that aroused the electorate to demand 
change. But it was the eccentric billionaire who managed both to 
increase and channel that arousal in ways that changed the 
expectations and behavior of voters and the campaign behavior of 
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candidates. The recession/Perot interaction is what prompted 
voters to be the corrective force in ‘92 they were unwilling and/or 
unable to be in 1988." 


Perot's Influence 
Ross Perot influenced behavior in several specific ways. 


First, he drew public attention to the campaign like no other 
actor or event. In fact, attentiveness seemed to rise and fall 
with Perot's prominence in the race. Times Mirror polling found 
that the percentage of Americans who said they were following news 
of the campaign "very closely" declined from 32 percent in May, 
when Perot led both Clinton and Bush in the polls, to 20 percent in 
July, after his (temporary) decision to withdraw (PSRA Report, 
1993:20). The summer political conventions drew smaller Nielsen 
ratings than they had in 1988, and thus were unlikely sources of 
the later upturn in interest. In fact, Table 1 shows that close 
watchers held steady at 22 percent in the days just after Labor 
Day. But they almost doubled (reaching 38 percent) in the polling 
that began on October 20. 


The best explanation is Ross Perot. Not only had Perot made 
a highly publicized formal entry into the race on October 1, he had 
also participated in all three highly rated presidential debates, ( 
winning the first and third in the public's estimation, according 
to Ceaser and Busch, 1993: 97) by the time of the second Markle 
poll. Perot's re-emergence in the presidential picture, his debate 


participation (it is also likely that Perot's participation in the 
presidential debates helped boost the audience over 1988's), and 
his heavily watched, highly rated half-hour and hour length 
"infomercials" (67 percent of Markle wave 2 respondents said they 
saw one or more Perot half-hour commercials) surely explain most if 
not all of this sharp increase in attention. 


Another indicator of Ross Perot's "marquee value" is found in 
Table 5, which gives the results of open-ended questions asking 
what respondents had learned of significance about each candidate 
during the campaign by the second Markle survey. There we see that 
Ross Perot's personal characteristics attracted by far the largest 
percentage of "mentions" at 66 percent, with the nearest 
competition, Bill Clinton's personal characteristics, 15 points 
behind at 51 percent. Ironically, this scrutiny probably helped 
most Americans to conclude that the quirky, politically 
inexperienced Perot shouldn't be president (for reasons suggested 
by evaluations in Table 4). Nevertheless, the numbers show that 
Perot the man attracted attention like no one else in 1992. 


Table 5: SIGNIFICANT LEARNING ABOUT CANDIDATES 


What are the most important things you have learned this election 
campaign about Ross Perot/Bill Clinton/George Bush?* 


Bush 


Personal characteristics 35 
Competence/experience 24 
Issue positions 23 
Political characteristics 28 


*Partial Table. "don't know" and "other" responses not shown. 
1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 


The importance to the campaign of all this attention is that 
it helped Perot to get the public to focus on both the differences 
in the economic plans of the three candidates, and on his signature 
economic issue, the federal budget deficit. Together these form the 
second of Perot's impacts on the campaign: changing voters’ 
expectations. 


Evidence in support of each point is shown in Table 6. Before 
Perot's return, respondents saw the domestic and economic 
differences between Clinton and Bush as about equal in importance 
(30 vs. 35 percent) in distinguishing the two. With Perot in the 
race, differences in economic philosophies become central to more 
than twice as many respondents. 


Also shown is the growth in the perceived importance of the 
budget deficit. The 13-point increase in the percentage 
identifying it as among the most important problems was the single 
largest increase for any individual issue during the 1992 campaign. 
By Wave 2, it had supplanted health care as the third most 
important issue, after "general economy" (48 percent) and 
“unemployment/jobs" at 35 percent. Only Perot's consistent 
hammering of the need to reduce the deficit can explain this great 
jump in importance. 


Perot Clinton | 
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Table 6: PEROT IMPACTS ON PERCEPTIONS 
OF 
IMPORTANT ISSUES AND CANDIDATE DIFFERENCES 


Wave Perot 


1 entry 


What do you see as the 
most important differences 
in what (Wave 1) Bush and 
Clinton/ (Wave 2) Bush, 
Clinton and Perot plan 
to do? 

Domestic plans 


Economic plans 


What are the most 
important problems 

the next president will 
face? 


Federal budget 
deficit 18 


1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 
1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 


Perot's third major impact was a direct consequence of the 
first two: he forced the other candidates to embrace different 
campaign strategies and to address issues like the deficit much 
more than they otherwise would have. Consider the last point 
first. 


Perot's formal October 1 entry into the race he had eschewed 
on July 17 followed several significant events that <2t up and 
intensified the budget deficit issue pressure on Bush and Clinton. 
First was completion of the drive to place his name on the ballot 
in all fifty states. That meant he could take votes away from the 
major party nominees anywhere that voters were persuaded that they 
were evading Perot's demand for responsible deficit reduction 
plans. 


Second was a systematic public relations campaign, conducted 
mainly on television, but well-summarized in the title of Perot's 
August 30 New York Times op ed piece: "How Stupid Do They Think We 
Are?"., "To put it bluntly," wrote Perot, “you (Clinton and Bush) 
will have to face the issues to get their (members of United We 


2 
Wave 
30 21 
35 49 
31 
= | 


Stand America) votes" (Perot, August 30, 1992: 4,15). 


Third was the announcement, on July 25, of a detailed plan for 
eliminating the deficit in five years by increasing income taxes on 
the rich, imposing higher taxes on social security for upper income 
recipients, increasing gasoline taxes by 10 cents a year for five 
years, and several other painful steps that "most Presidential 
candidates have shied from in recent years" (Greenhouse, July 26, 
1992: 15) 


Fourth was a highly publicized meeting, held in Dallas on 
September 28, at which representatives of the Clinton and Bush 
campaigns presented their plans for addressing the deficit and 
other issues in an effort to win the endorsement of the Perot 
organization. Billed as a "much needed injection of real issues 
and ordinary people into the campaign," (Toner, September 29, 1992: 
Al ) it also provided an (obviously contrived) opportunity for 
Perot's supporters to conclude, with much fanfare, that Perot had 
to enter the race because the other candidates were not adequately 
addressing the issues. 


Perot then announced his candidacy, declaring that "fair, 
shared sacrifice will be necessary" to address the major problems 
facing the country, most especially the federal budget deficit. 
Perot's deficit plan would, in the words of one headline, "Thrust 
the issue at Bush and Clinton," making it an issue that both "will 
have to grapple with as long as Mr. Perot remains a factor in the 
Presidential equation" (Holmes, September 28, 1992: Al). 


That sentiment would be much repeated in the press: "with his 
strong emphasis on the need to reduce the federal deficit," wrote 
two Wall Street Journal staff reporters, "Mr. Perot may well 
increase the pressure on the other two candidates to address the 
issue in a more specific way" (Shribman and Noah, October 2, 1992: 
Al). The deficit did not completely dominate the campaign debate in 
the final month. But after Perot's re-entry, attention to the 
issue in the media seemed to increase substantially. And both Bush 
and Clinton, criticized by both Perot and the media, felt compelled 
to discuss the issue more frequently and specifically. 


Finally, Perot's impact on the campaign strategies of 
candidates Clinton and Bush was to reduce the likelihood of 
negative advertising by increasing the uncertainty of its effects. 
The Bush camp attacked Perot in June and succeeded in raising his 
negatives in the minds of many voters. But it proved to be Mr. 
Clinton, not President Bush, who benefitted from Perot's decline. 
That led the Clinton camp to conclude that they should resist 
advice to attack Perot themselves (Toner, July 7, 1992: 4,1; 
Shribman, May 27, 1992: Al16). And it led Bush strategists to 
foreswear critical Clinton advertising or campaigning until they 
turned to it in desparation late in the race. 
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The Perot Impact 


Perot attracted the attention and mobilized the votes of many 
who otherwise would not have taken part. He steered the attention 
of voters to the need for shared sacrifice to address the massive 
national debt and deficit. And he used his notoriety to presssure 
the other candidates to speak and act in ways they otherwise would 
probably have avoided. That pushed the process away from the kind 
of issueless, meanspirited presidential race that developed in 
1988, and toward a campaign at least somewhat more in keeping with 
what critics of 1988 could regard as "good democratic practice." 
In all these ways Ross Perot had a positive impact on the quality 
of the 1992 campaign." 


But he did so despite personal and political eccentricities 
that disturb many friends of representative democracy, some of whom 
think Perot could hurt American politics more than he has helped it 
(e.g., Ceaser and Busch, 1993: 121-124; Ross Whines. May 30, 
1993: 4,10).'” Many who credit Perot with an assist to the process 
in 1992 are decidedly uncomfortable with the prospect of similar 
help from him or anyone like him in the future. 


The improved 1992 campaign has raised hopes in some quarters 
for more of the same in 1996 and beyond. But could it happen 
without assists from galvanic personalities or economic crises? 
Can a majority of voters ever be expected to muster the force and 
the will to impose course correction and policy direction on the 
campaign process without outside help? 


Can Voters Mobilize themselves? 


Conventional wisdom, buttressed by old and new evidence, 
suggests that without a sea-change in voter motivation, outside 
help remains a necessity. 


The 1992 Markle survey found no increase in civic motivation 
to help explain 1992's improvements. Instead, the usual finding 
that voters do not generally live up to the classic requirements of 
democratic citizenship emerged once again, as it had in 1988 
(Buchanan, 1991) and in scores of other studies dating back to the 
1940's. Table 7 reports some comparative evidence to make this 
point and to reinforce the conclusion that it was economics and 
Perot, and not some sort of civic upturn, that created a better 
1992 campaign. 
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Table 7: CIVIC MOTIVATION OF THE ELECTORATE 
1998 AND 1992 


1988 
Wave 


How important to you is 
voting in the presidential 
election? 

Mean response 

(10 point scale) # 


How interested are you in 
presidential politics? 
Mean response 
(10 point scale) # 


What are the most important 
responsibilities citizens 
have? (open-ended question) 


vote 

be politically aware/ 
keep informed 

actively participate 
in government 


number of correct items by 
50 % + of respondents: 20 
item candidate issue 
position test 


#10 is highest. 

*comparable data not available 

**See Buchanan, 1991: 92ff. for description of 1988 items 
*kknumber may have been affected by Perot entry. 1992 items 
publication pending. 

1988 Harris survey 1: N=1,876; conducted 9/6-16/88 

1988 Harris survey 2: N=1,875; conducted 10/18-11/04/88 
1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 

1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 


We see that while most voters feel obliged to say that voting 
is important to them (and that the largest bloc of respondents, in 
answers to open-ended questions, define citizenship in terms of 
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Wave Wave Wave 

ee 8.9 9.1 8.6 8.8 

ee 7.1 7.4 7.1 7.4 
* * 48% 55% 

* * 10% 11% 

* 9% 12% 

|_| 


voting) most do not feel obligated to participate in other ways or 
even to become well informed (which helps explain why most do not 
score particularly well on candidate issue position tests). 


Note too that the ‘voting importance' mean scores declined 
slightly from 1988 to 1992, and that there was no change in the 
moderate level of interest expressed in presidential politics. 
While there were significant increases in the numbers of people 
conceiving citizenship in terms of voting between waves 1 and 2 in 
1992, nothing else in the Table suggests any significant upsurge in 
civic motivation of any kind, either from 1988 to 1992, or between 
the waves in 1992. 


It is also worth noting that basic information about 
candidates and the partisan distribution of power at the time of 
the election was lacking among large portions of the electorate, as 
it had been in 1988. Thus, by Labor Day, 33 percent still could 
not identify Al Gore as Bill Clinton's running mate, much as 34 
percent had been unable to identify Dan Quayle at a similar point 
in 1988. While in September, 1988, 60 percent were able to 
correctly identify Michael Dukakis as governor of Massachusetts, 
(Buchanan, 1991: 78) only 55 percent knew that Bill Clinton was 
governor of Arkansas by September of 1992. Much media and 
candidate commentary leading up to the 1992 election centered 
around the need to end divided government and "gridlock," but 37 
percent still did not know which party controlled the Senate, and 
49 percent was unaware that the Democrats controlled the House of 
Representatives. 


This suggests that while 1992's voters were somewhat better 
informed than 1988's on a few issues that exercized them, and voted 
in larger numbers, they were otherwise indistinguishable from 
earlier electorates, especially in terms of civic motivation. Left 
to themselves, such voters would likely have behaved more like 
1988's. 


The Static Model 


From long accumulation of similar evidence comes’ the 
prevailing belief that the deliberative competence of mass publics 
is suspect, “ and that the aspirations of "classic" democratic 
theorists or would-be reformers for more is utopian (e.g., 
Schumpeter, 1947; Sartori, 1987: 108; Huntington, 1991: 7). 


Others, concerned with how poorly such evidence reflects on 
the state of American democracy, try to put the best face on it, 
like Popkin (1991), who finds virtue in voters' use of 
informational shortcuts, or Stokes and Dilulio (1993: 16) who 
claim that "American democracy is none the worse because of it." 2 


The point is that most informed opinion regards average 
citizens as either innately unimprovable or rationally resistant to 
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improvement, or both. The average voter can be moved to somewhat 
greater attention and involvement during periods of moderate alarn, 
such as 1992; more so during periods of great Constitutional 
upheaval that disrupt normal politics (e.g., Ackerman, 1991: 285). 
Otherwise, she will remain politically unsophisticated, quiescent, 
and disengaged. 


Voter Potential: Another Opinion 


The problem with such a static and pessimistic concept of the 
electorate's potential, as other democratic theorists and political 
scientists have recently suggested, is first that it is at odds 
with what is known of human improvability; and second that it can 
(some would say has) become self-fulfilling, tending to reinforce 
and reify the status quo, and thus to preempt any thought of change 
(e.g., Held, 1989: 197; Page and Shapiro, 1992: 387). 


This critique, the public's own intense distaste for negative 
campaign politics, and the hope for useful election campaigns that 
do not depend on crises or populist saviors for their usefulness, 
all argue for another look at the prospects for change in selected 
political habits of the American voter. 


Similar change in other mass habits is not uncommon. The fact 
that elite persuasion frequently moves public opinion in and 


outside election campaigns (e.g., Zaller, 1992; Brody, 1991) and 
that public behavior has been changed on a mass scale, both by 
public interest "marketing" (e.g., Kotler and Roberto, 1989) and by 
commerical advertising (e.g., Thorson, 1989) is evidence enough 
that mass publics that choose to be responsive can indeed be 
influenced and will occasionally change their behavior, sometimes 
in quite fundamental and enduring ways.?' 


That said, my aim in the short space remaining is not to 
propose a civic advertising campaign. It is only to speculate, 
once the theoretical possibility of change is allowed, about the 
form it could most usefully take. What specific changes in voter 
beliefs and behavior would enable the American electorate to "lock 
in" and build upon 1992's modest betterments? 


Conclusion: Toughen and Enforce Expectations 


The answer is deceptively simple: a majority of voters would 
have to embrace crisper and sterner beliefs about the election- 
season responsibilities of candidates, media, and themselves. And 
they would have to enforce them; that is, be willing and able to 
treat the new beliefs as serious expectations for behavior, 
violation of which by any part of the electoral triangle is a 
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breach of political etiquette "punishable" at the polls. 


Easier said than done? Of course. It might take a social 
mobilization on the scale of the Progressive movement of the early 
1900's to actually change mass expectations. But such a change 
would produce the desired results. As evidence in this paper and 
elsewhere shows, voters' expectations, when clear and linked to 
electoral or economic consequences, are powerful motivators of 
candidates and audience-hungry news organizations alike. 


Closing the Gap 


A snapshot of recent voter sentiment reveals the considerable 
distance that would have to be traveled. In the Fall of 1992, as 
Table 8 shows, the concepts that citizens had of who is responsible 
for what during a presidential campaign identify some expectations 
for the behavior of the major players that, if taken seriously and 
enforced, could indeed motivate better campaigns. Citizens who 
regularly informed themselves and voted, a media that consistently 
avoided bias and concentrated on informing and explaining issues 
and candidate platforms, and truthful candidates who habitually 
avoided attacks and took clear issue stands would consistently 
generate campaigns as good or better than 1992's. But three 
problems stand out. 


The first is that not enough people hold the most important 
expectations. No demands on candidates or media were identified by 
as many as 50 percent of the respondents, with the most important 
ones listed in Table 8 scattered from the teens to the thirties. As 
for citizen responsibilities, only voting generated majority 
endorsement, and then only by campaign's end. And the campaign 
prompted no significant increase in the paltry ten percent saying 
that citizens should inform themselves.“ That is particularly 
important, as it requires an information-seeking citizenry to 
evaluate previously unknown candidates like Ross Perot or Bill 
Clinton, or to know when candidates are evading, misrepresenting or 
overpromising, or properly to credit a candidate who risks change 
by invading the issue space traditionally identified with his 
opponent's political party (c.f.,Norpoth and Buchanan, 1992). % 
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Table 8 
RESPONSIBILITIES DURING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS* 


Wave 
1 


What are the most important 


responsibilities citizens have? 


vote 

be politically aware/keep informed 
obey laws and support leaders 
actively participate in government 
protect economy/buy American 
community involvement/good neighbor 
display good citizenship, family 
moral values 

care for family; pay bills; work 


What information should news media provide voters? 


explanation/provide facts/keep accurate 30 
issues/platform in general 30 
candidates 'background 13 
avoid biased reporting 16 


What should presidential candidates do in a 
campaign to help voters make a good choice? 


present clear stands on issues 

be truthful 

avoid mudslinging/negative campaigning 
stick to issues 

be consistent 

debate 

meet people 


1992 PSRA survey 1: N=1882; conducted 9/8-21/92 
1992 PSRA survey 2: N=1882; conducted 10/20-11/02/92 
*partial table; some low percentage responses omitted 


The second problem is the diffuseness of the citizen's 
expectations. While partly a consequence of the breadth of the 
open-ended survey question, the list still reveals no real 
consensus on responsibilities. If the goal were to send clear new 
signals to candidates and media, such would be needed. 
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Wave 
45 52 
10 11 
18 17 
| 9 12 
12 1S 
18 15 
18 18 
10 11 
36 
33 
16 
18 
35 38 
30 33 
14 29 
7 18 
14 13 
11 7 
12 11 
| 


This points up the third and most important shortfall implied 
by Table 8. The one disposition most needed to motivate routinely 
better campaigns--widespread voter commitment to holding candidates 
and media accountable--is missing altogether. 


The crucial link between expectations and consequences-<-a link 
forged by elite beliefs and Ross Perot in 1992--could not presently 
be imposed by citizens acting alone because it is not currently a 
part of the citizenly self-concept. That is, voters do not 
generally regard their expectations as rules, nor do they think of 
themselves as enforcers. 


This was illustrated in 1988 Markle Commission focus groups, 
which found that while many discussants saw much candidate behavior 
as deplorable and media coverage as less than ideal, few believed 
that either candidates or media would ever do anything other than 
seek their own best interests. And that, at least in part, was 
because voters implicitly ceded "ownership" of the electoral- 
campaign process to those actors, seeing themselves as having 
comparably much less at stake (Buchanan, 1991: 147-148). 


In this light, Ross Perot's repeated characterization of 
voters as "owners" seems an insightful gambit whose potential 
importance should not be overlooked. % It is a deliberate attempt 
to instill precisely the kind of proprietary outlook on politics 
and government that, by making the concept of citizen enforcement 
seem more plausible, could eventually become an internalized prod 
to enforcement behavior. Owners, unlike mere bystanders, do not 
permit supplicants (candidates) or servants (media) to trifle with 
their property. 


Target: The Radical Center 


Perot, of course, has his own agenda. But the audience for 
his (and potentially other) nontraditional political messages 
remains sizeable. A summer, 1993 survey of Perot supporters, who 
comprised 19 percent of the 1992 electorate, found not only that 
they continued to support him, but also found "a depth of 
alienation [from the political parties]..so strong and deep, it's 
hard to imagine they will be moved over to any direction until 
there is evidence of change" (Berke, July 8, 1993: Al). 


Motivation is the key to any change in voters' habits,* and 
the most motivated and "radically centrist" one-fifth of the 
electorate is presently to be found in the Perot camp.*” The 
question the public interest community might usefully ponder is how 
to compete with Ross Perot, President Clinton and the Republicans 
for the attention of this sizable group of swing voters. They are 
motivated and ready for a change. 
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1. The 1988 surveys were conducted for the foundation by Louis 
Harris and Associates, and are archived at the Harris collection at 
the University of North Carolina. The 1992 surveys were conducted 
for the foundation by Princeton Survey Research Associates. 
Archival deposit is pending. 1992 Subjects are two random samples 
of 1882 voting age adults per sample. The first sample was 
interviewed by telephone just after Labor Day, the second just 
prior to election day, 1992. 1988 data are included in some tables 
for comparison purposes. 


2. Preliminary results of coding done for the Markle Foundation by 
the Center for Media and Public Affairs shows that a small sample 
of influential print and broadcast news organizations devoted 28 
percent of their story space to policy issue coverage. That 
compares with just 10 percent for a larger sample of organizations 
in 1988 (Buchanan, 1991: 39). 


3. The two most frequently mentioned issues in 1988 were drugs and 
the federal budget deficit, with the percentage citing the former 
increasing from 16 to 21 percent by stage two, and the latter 
moving from 18 to 23 percent. In 1992, the deficit was again the 
top single issue, but increased in percent of mentions from 18 to 
30 percent by the second wave. 


4. Perot's return to the 1992 race forced changes in the wave 2 
issues test that make direct wave 2 comparisons impossible. 


5. Perot was included in the second survey as a result of his re- 
entry. 


6. At an election debriefing held at the Annenberg School for 
Communication at the University of Pennsylvania on December 12, 
1992, Clinton ad team representative Mandy Grunwald disputed what 
she termed the "academic" view that political advertising was less 
important in 1992 than it had been in 1988. She said the Clinton 
strategy was to avoid national advertising and to invest heavily in 
local ads in 20 key states. They also avoided "bitchy negative 
ads" in favor of what Clinton termed "fact-slinging, not 
mudslinging." The Clinton team was convinced that they would never 
have gotten the electoral college numbers they did without the 
advertising. At the same meeting, Harold Kaplan, of the Bush ad 
team, admitted that their ‘92 ads, many of which ran nationally, 
were far less effective than they had been in 1988. The PSRA polls 
discussed in the text could not have picked up the local Clinton ad 
effects Grunwald claimed. But they did support Kaplan's point 
about the relative ineffectiveness of Bush's national ad campaign. 
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NOTES 


7. Shanto Iyengar conducted focus groups of 50 voters per day 
during the campaign, analyzing their reactions to both real and 
hypothetical political ads to see how the commercials "worked" on 
viewers. His finding: "The optimal advertising strategy in 1992 
is to say good things about your program and particularly about 
your economic agenda." Times Mirror polling showed that "Fully 50 
percent of thos’ surveyed...say they don't think (Bush's) 
commercials are truthful. The voters are far more receptive to 
Ross Perot's infomercials, which have promoted positive 
solutions.." said Donald Kellerman of Times Mirror. Further, all 
political commericals were picked apart on all the networks and in 
most major newspapers in 1992. The upshot was, as numerous "man in 
the street" interviews suggested, that "You have people saying 
those ads are terrible and they're disgusted with them" (Gunther, 
October 21, 1992P AQ). 


8. One such additional reason for an issues campaign was the 
apparent reluctance of President Bush, said to have been stung by 
reactions to the 1988 Republican effort, to approve a similarly 
aggressive or evasive campaign strategy for 1992. Both Bush and 
Clinton poll takers agreed, at the May, 1993 meeting of the 
American Association for Public Opinion Research, that Mr. Bush 
could have made more effective attacks on Mr. Clinton over his 
support of letting homosexuals serve openly in the military and 
over his record as Governor of Arkansas. But whether such a 
strategy could have trumped the economic issue seems doubtful. 
Both Stan Greenberg (Clinton) and Fred Steeper (Bush) agree that 
Bill Clinton was elected because of the faltering economy. Fred 
Steeper, President Bush's polltaker, also said that his polling 
showed that Mr. Bush's biggest problem was that 80 percent of the 
public said in the fall of 1991 that "the country is in a recession 
right now." Steeper added that the "inflated approval ratings" as 
a result of the gulf war early in 1991 blinded the Bush campaign to 
the economic issue for nearly a year (Clymer, May 24, 1993: Al12). 


9. Anyone who closely followed television and print coverage of 
both the election campaigns of 1992 and 1988 would likely have been 
struck by the extent to which voters and their concerns seemed to 
be a significantly more prominent part of the story in 1992. The 
largest study of media presidential campaign coverage in 1988 found 
that just 9.7 percent of total coverage was devoted to the 
electorate, and of that, 50 percent dealt with polling results, 
with a scant 17 percent accorded to "voters'mood" (Buchanan, 1991: 
39; 56). 


Illustrative of 1992's media and candidate treatment of voters 
were a) the use by the networks of groups of voters, rather than 
the usual analysts, to respond on camera following the presidential 
debates, and b) the use of a randomly selected audience of voters, 
instead of the usual press panel, to quizz the candidates in the 
October 15 Richmond debate. At an election debriefing conference 
held on December 15, 1992 at the Annenberg School for Communication 
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at the University of Pennsylvania, Washington Post columnist David 
Broder observed that 1992 saw "much more people reporting" than was 
customary. 


10. Whether many voters actually read these booklets or not is 
uncertain, and reporters in New Hampshire were skeptical. One did 
a little digging and discovered, to his surprise, "...that people 
here were more likely to borrow Mr. Clinton's 44 page plan from 
their local library than to buy [the tabloid] Star for [the 
Gennifer] Flowers story." He also found that Gennifer Flowers 
account of "MY 12-Year Affair with Bill Clinton," which had been 
expected to achieve twice the usual sales after all the national 
publicity, sold less than 3000 copies in New Hampshire, a figure 
distributors described as disappointing. "By comparison, the 
Clinton campaign reports that more than 7,000 people called to get 
a free copy of Mr. Clinton's plan, which was advertised on 
television and distributed to libraries." In Manchester, where 
most visiting reporters were based, sales of the Star were up 20 
percent, or about 500 more copies than usual. But Manchester City 
Library reference librarian Betty Carr estimated that 600 people 
came in and checked out Mr. Clinton's plan (Tierney, February 12, 
1992: Al2). 


11. Robin Toner's summary piece on the 1992 campaign makes similar 
points. "This was a big, sweeping, utterly serious campaign that 
left little in its path unchanged...From the New Hampshire primary 
on, the voters provided a merciless reality check on the 
candidates; those who strayed from the economy for very long were 
quickly punished" (Toner, November 3, 1992: Al). 


12. For one vision of how American presidential campaigns "ought" 
to work, see Chapter 2, "Good Democratic Practice," in Buchanan, 
1991. 


13. Might voters have demanded and gotten a better campaign 
without Perot? They would still have been anxious about the 
economy and just as disgusted with politics. Could those feelings 
alone have generated enough specific pressure to motivate Bush and 
Clinton to sustain comparatively positive, issue-centered 
campaigns? It is unlikely. First, the constraint against attack 
politics would have been significantly lessened, as argued later in 
the text. Voters unhappy with a Perot-less 1992 campaign would 
probably have responded, like 1988's voters, with more "exit" than 
"voice." And while voter economic anxiety would still have 
prompted candidate promises like the middle class tax cut, it is 
quite unlikely that either Bush or Clinton would have felt 
compelled to deal as forthrightly with tough questions like the 
debt and the deficit (Broder, May 4-10,1992: 4). 


14. Recall, too (as shown in Table 4) that Perot's re-appearance 
also cast the strengths and weaknesses of Clinton and Bush into a 
different light. 


15. Perot forced otherwise unlikely major candidate attention to 
the deficit, but he did not provoke either opponent to present 
truly serious deficit reduction plans. In fact, all three 
candidates were criticized for evading tough questions about the 
costs and effectiveness of their various plans (e.g., Rosenbaun, 
October 5, 1992: A15). But Perot got the most favorable notices. 
Said the New York Times on its editorial page: "...on the deficit 
issue alone, Mr. Perot is much more credible than Mr. Bush, who 
won't raise taxes at all, and Mr. Clinton, whose spending and 
revenue projections are wildly optimistic" (Mr. Perot, October 
19,1992: Al14). And both Democrat Paul Tsongas and Republican 
Warren Rudman praised Perot for making the deficit a major issue in 
the campaign, while criticizing his opponents (Associated Press, 
October 21, 1992: All). 


16. Perot has been credited with other impacts as well. For 
example, Curtis Gans (Clymer, December 17, 1992: A13) and Theodore 
Lowi (1993: 8) believe he helped stimulate the increased 1992 voter 
turnout. And he continues to worry legislators on the question of 
campaign finance, because they fear he "would and could generate 
public concern about money in elections" (Clymer, June 20, 1993: 4, 
3). Clymer quotes Representative Mike Synar of Oklahoma on the 
need to make the campaign finance system better: "We have to 
because Perot is a nightmare for all of us if we don't take that 
weapon out of his hands." 


17. Perot was always regarded with suspicion in some quarters. 
But his stock among leading media pundits and editorialists, 
moderately high during the late stages of the 1992 campaign, has 
fallen dramatically during 1993, even as it remains relatively high 
among eligible voters in opinion polls. The disconnect between 
elites and voters over Perot is interesting in its own right. But 
the reasons for the elite change of heart are the issue here, and 
these are well explained in the New York Times editorial, cited in 
the text, and worth quoting at length here: 


"Back in 1992, Mr. Perot earned great credit--and 19 percent 
of the vote--for concentrating the nation's mind on the budget 
deficit, and also for his consistent call for campaign reform and 
stricter controls on lobbyists. But it soon emerged that despite 
a gift for folksy metaphor, Mr. Perot was essentially a phony 
populist whose main idea was to buy down the Reagan-Bush deficit 
with a 50-cent gasoline tax. Further, he had no stomach whatever 
for the hard decisions he urged on others. Having enlisted an army 
of eager followers, he cut and run rather than risk the 
consequences of political daring." 
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The editorial goes on to brand Perot as "authoritarian," given 
to the delusion that running "a big messy democracy" is a simple as 
running a "tidy little company," thin-skinned, and congenitally 
unable to "turn [his] convictions into a coherent program of 
action." Others now routinely describe him as a "midget Mussolini" 
(Lewis, May 28, 1993: A15) or worse. 


18. The evidence has been assembled and studied by specialists in 
political behavior (e.g., Campbell, et. al., 1960; Converse, 1964) 
and has recently been synthesized under the rubric of political 
sophistication. That term is defined as the size (i.e., number of 
cognitions), range (i.e., the extent of coverage of the substantive 
categories of the political universe by these cognitions) and 
constraint (i.e., the extent to which political cognitions are 
integrated or organized into coherent patterns) of an individual's 
political belief system (Luskin, 1987: 860). Luskin summarizes the 
yield of this research tradition thusly: "by anything approaching 
elite standards, the American public is extremely unsophisticated 
about politics and has not become appreciably more so over the past 
two-and-one-half decades. Other publics, abroad, are similarly 
unsophisticated (1987: 889). 


19. Luskin, finding that education alone has little effect on 
political sophistication, concludes that the things that do-- 


motivation and intelligence--are stubbornly resistant to change. 
"To hope for more we should have to change the parameters, not just 
the variables, by changing the system." Given that such is unlikely 
and arguably undesirable on other grounds, he concludes that "...a 
highly sophisticated, participatory public is not even feasible 
prescription" (1989: 28). 


20. Other examples abound. One researcher, for example, suggests 
that relatively uninformed publics are able to achieve "some 
prospects for democratic control" of incumbent presidents by 
focusing on results as evaluative criteria, while generally 
dismissing policy proposals (Brody, 1992: 168-176). Another 
scholar, extrapolating from experimental attribution data, argues 
that citizen attributions of responsibility for results do permit 
them to exercize political (i.e., democratic) control, even though 
the public's level of factual knowledge is low (Iyengar, 1993: 
127). 


One analyst who is troubled by the scarcity of issue 
discussion in American political campaigns, but who regards an 
effort to engage the mass electorate in such discussion as utopian, 
has suggested a remedy. He would enrich the process by 
establishing a new quasi-representative institution, an "issues 
convention," set for January of election years, that would feature 
issue discussions between citizen-representatives and candidates. 
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The intent is to model what the electorate as a whole might 
conclude if it had full information (Fishkin, 1991). 


21. Some recent examples include the significant declines in the 
number of Americans who smoke tobacco, brought on largely by public 
interest advertising concering the adverse health affects of 
smoking; the change, still in progress, in the American diet, 
encouraged by similar sources; the increasingly effective education 
of American women about the need for early detection of breast 
cancer via self-examination, and so on. None of these changes has 
been rapid, easily obtained, or completely successful, but all are 
significant by any measure. 


Other evidence, such as the uneven success of political and 
other advertising campaigns, or the inability of many respondents 
to identify vice-presidential running mates despite massive 
publicity, shows that people are not helplessly imprinted by any or 
all influence attempts; they must consciously or unconsciously 
“permit" the attempt to work. But the growing public disaffection 
with politics and politicians (Gumbel, July 2, 1993: Al) suggests 
that a credible long term influence attempt mounted by the public 
interest community and aimed at redefining mass political 
expectations might be favorably received. 


a2. The extent to which the expectations in Table 8 were 
influenced by, or independent of, 1992's focusing events and actors 
is unclear. The origins and stability of these expectations cannot 
be clearly understood without repeating the questions in future 
surveys. The questions were not asked in the 1988 Markle surveys. 


23. The campaign itself is potentially an important educational 
vehicle for citizens qua citizens, representing a chance to reflect 
on, define and affirm or reafirm citizenship as a portion of 
personal identity. It could be the most attention-getting forum 
for efforts (parallel and supplemental to the traditional candidate 
vote-seeking exchanges of the campaign) to clarify, in the public 
interest, who is responsible for what during what amounts to the 
only regularly scheduled national communal ceremony. The increase 
(Table 8) in those identifying the vote as a core responsibility 
shows that the campaign functioned this way for at least a few in 
1992, even absent much civic exhortation by candidates or media. 
Other evidence from Markle surveys, some reported in this paper, 
affirms the educational and inspirational potential of campaigns, 
particularly for problem voter groups (i.e., the young, poor, and 
minorities). 


24. This attitude toward information may be the single most 
important reason for the absence of substance in politics, and the 
trend toward negative campaign styles, values, and other emotional 
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appeals. Public ignorance, plus public indifference toward its own 
ignorance, are invitations to politicians and media to use 
emotional substitutes for information in order to attract attention 
and support. 


25. Perot, of course, did not invent the idea that citizens own 
the country, as well as the electoral process. It is implicit in 
the concept of popular sovereignty, and was recently discussed in 
similar language--pre-Perot--by columnist David Broder and by the 
Markle Commission on the Media and the electorate. But credit 
Perot with substantially increasing the concept's profile. 


26. In research seeking to explain variation in the level of 
political sophistication among citizens, Luskin found that 
“sophistication depends, above all, on motivation (interest, 
occupation, and indirectly, parental interest) . It also depends on 
ability (intelligence). But the big informational variables 
(education and exposure to political information in the print 
media) have little effect" (1989: 26-27). 


27. The following excerpts from the Berke article cited in the 
text suggest the senses in which Perot's supporters are centrist. 
"The survey said the Perot voters represented the "radical middle" 
made up of conservative and liberal/moderates, in addition to 
traditional independents. Their voting histories were largely 
Republican, but they were alienated from both major political 


parties...About one-quarter of the Perot voters have Democratic 
leanings, and another quarter have Republican leanings, the survey 
found. The poll identified nearly half of the Perot voters as 
“straight independents who "stand out for their intense anti- 
Government and anti-establishment views." 
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Abstract 
War and the Survival of Political Leaders: 
A Comparative Analysis 
We seek to answer the question, Does international war participation 
have an effect on the ability of political leaders to survive in office? A 
model of political reliabilty is developed, and seven related hypotheses are 
derived from it that anticipate variation in the time a national political 


leader will survive in office after the onset of a war. Drawing upon a 


broadly based data set on state involvement in international war between 1816 


and 1975 our expectations are tested through censored exponential regression, 
one variety of a class of models known as survival analysis. All the 
hypotheses are suppoted. The results suggest that political leaders are held 
acountable for failed policies. The implications of this for international 


relations theory are described. 
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War and the Survival of Political Leaders: 


A Comparative Analysis 


On April 6, 1982, six days after the Argentine invasion of the Falkland 


Islands, the New York Times correspondent in Buenos Aires gave this evaluation 


of the position of Argentine President Leopoldo Galtieri: "Political leaders 


here . . . agree he has greatly enhanced his political power and stature [by 


invading the Falkland Islands]." Three months later, Galtieri was removed as 
President. 

At the same time Galtieri's political fortunes were rising, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher was being attacked by the British press for 
what was perceived as an excessively deliberate, even tardy, reaction to the 
Situation. In those few days her political fortunes fell almost as much as 
those of Galtieri had risen. Nonetheless, slightly more than a year after 
successfully repelling the Argentine forces, Thatcher and her party were 
returned to Parliamentary power by a large majority. 

What happened to bring about such drastic changes in Galtieri's and 
Thatcher's political standing? Most obviously, in the Falkland's war 
Galtieri's Argentina lost and Thatcher's United Kingdom won. Whether it was 
the war's outcome that was the sole determining factor of the political 
fortunes of each leader is unclear, but it is widely thought to have been 
highly significant. Of course, the Falkland's War was not a major conflict on 
the scale of, say, World War II or the Crimean War, and its value as a case 
from which we may generalize about the effects of war is limited. 
Nonetheless, it does serve as a striking example of the relationship 
investigated in this paper: the effects of war on the tenure of political 
leaders and on the regimes they represented among those nations involved in 


war. 


The first section of the paper discusses the relationship between war 
performance and the subsequent fate of national political leaders. We then go 
on to offer a model and seven related hypotheses accounting for what happens 
to leaders because of their war policies, and describe our data and research 
design before reporting the results of our results on the testing of four of 
the hypotheses. Because of presently existing data limitations, the testing 


of three of the hypotheses must be postponed. 


WAR PERFORMANCE AND THE FATE OF LEADERS 

Norpoth (1988) has observed that "War and economics have few rivals when 
it comes to making or breaking governments." Our attention is directed at the 
"war" part of this assertion. Although many probably agree with the idea, the 
evidentiary base on which this assertion rests is both fairly narrow in terms 
of the range of time periods and governmental types studied, and also, in some 
respects, ambiguous. Data for the United States and the United Kingdom 
indicate that international crises and war can have an effect on the public's 
evaluation of political leaders. In the context of the United States various 
studies, but most notably Mueller (1973) Kernell (1978) Brody and Page (1975) 
and Brody (1992), have attempted to connect variations in presidential 
popularity to foreign policy events and international crises in which the 
United States participated. Although Mueller and Kernell portray Presidents 
as generally benefiting from the "rally" effects of foreign policy events, 
Brody's analysis draws out a more complex process in which a President may or 
may not enjoy a gain in popularity, depending upon a variety of factors, the 
most notable being the articulation of criticism by opinion leaders from 
either the media or the political opposition. However, there is little direct 


evidence bearing on the effect of war itself, although it is obviously worth 


“The literature on the effects of economic performance on regimes and 
political leaders is quite large. Good summaries of the research are to be 
found in Lewis-Beck and Eulau (1985) and Norpoth, Lewis-Beck and Lafay (1991). 
Although almost all of this work is within the domain of democratic political 
systems, research by Londregan and Poole (1990) demonstrates that military 
coups are more likely when economic performance has been poor. 
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pointing out that neither Truman nor Johnson was willing to hazard a try at 
reelection while engaged in wars that had divided the American public. 

More broadly, with respect to the United Kingdom, Norpoth, using time- 
series methods, examined the impact of economic performance and the course of 
the Falkland's War on citizen ratings of Thatcher and the Conservative Party 
between June, 1979 and July, 1985. He concluded that the independent effect 
of the Falkland's victory was worth between five and six additional percentage 


points to the vote for the Conservatives in the 1983 general election 
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victory. 


All of these results are intriguing, but their domain is limited to the 
United States and Great Britain in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Absent is any broadly based theory or research on the general question of the 
effects of war involvement and war outcome on the political fortunes of the 
leaders who were responsible for them, even when those leaders presided over 
nondemocratic governments. This lacuna represents a major gap in our 
understanding of political accountability and the implications of such 
accountability for the selection of foreign policies. 

Are political leaders and their regimes at greater hazard if they 
involve their nation in a war than if they do not? Is their political fortune 
affected by the outcome of the war? Does the effect, if any, fall equally 
across different types of political systems? Is the anticipation of domestic 
political punishment for failed policies an important element in shaping how 
nations relate to each other or, as suggested by neorealists, are these 
domestic factors minor features in the arena of international politics? 

We contend that there are strong reasons to believe that a close 
connection exists between war and the domestic fate of governments and that 
the consequences of that connection can be and are anticipated by political 
leaders. Defeat in war almost always alters the loser's freedom of action by 


some measure, reducing the nation's autonomy over its own foreign policy or 


. However, Sanders, Ward and Marsh (1991) argue that the Falkland's 
effect is exaggerated and that Thatcher's rise in the polls can be traced more 
clearly to economic policies and conditions. 


depriving the vanquished state of sovereignty over some portion of its 
citizens, territory or national product (Morrow, 1987). Compared to the often 
ambiguous outcomes of international conflicts and crises, such as those 
studied by Kernell, Mueller and Brody, or even economic policy, evidence of 
loss from a war is much clearer to populations. Moreover, in nations without 
functional electoral systems, such evidence is far clearer to members of the 
elite, who themselves may have both the opportunity and motive for replacing 
leaders.” 

How can we assess the effects of war involvement and outcome on 
political leaders? One straightforward factor that would seem to be 
intimately tied to the welfare of any national leader is whether, given war 
participation, that leader's tenure in office is shortened or lengthened as a 
consequence of the state's performance in the war. Continuation in office may 
reasonably be seen as a reward, while removal from office (as opposed to , 
natural death) in one way or another may be seen as punishment. 

We propose that leaders care about maintaining themselves in power; that they 
seek to maximize their re-selection and, through the opportunities offered by 
continuing in power, to promote their own policy objectives. To achieve their 
objectives they must anticipate the effects their policies will have on the 
politically relevant domestic audience (Fearon, 1992). Consequently, we 
expect that, ex ante, they will try to avoid policies that they believe, ex 
post, will foreshorten their hold over the perquisites of political 


leadership. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL SURVIVAL 
We begin with several assumptions. First, all politics is competitive. 
The issues over which the competition takes place differ across political 


units, as, too, do the norms and rules in which the competition takes place, 


°on the impact of war on the violent overthrow of regimes, see Bueno de 
Mesquita, Siverson and Woller (1992). 


and both the issues and rules are subject to change. This portrait of 


politics is, of course, not remarkable. 

Second, we assume that political leaders are intent on maintaining 
themselves in power and use the available tools of power and rules to 
accomplish this end. In like manner, we assume that all political leaders 
have opponents, most of whom are members of the leader's own political system, 
with their own ambitions for office. At the same time, leaders will often 
pursue policies that place them in opposition to those outside their own 
political system. Broadly speaking, and leaving natural causes aside, leaders 
then are subject to removal by their internal and external opposition, or 
quite possibly some combination of the two. To be sure, we cannot dismiss 
instances in which a leader is removed by his or her "friends" who fear the 
costs to themselves of the leader remaining in power, but in this case the 
friends have become opponents. Finally, given the opportunity, each opponent 
will be willing to pay a certain price to remove a leader. 

Leaders, of course, recognize the existence of opposition and the 
designs of others on the office they hold. They consequently select policies 
to minimize the opportunities available to those seeking to remove them from 
power. 

There is a multitude of issues over which political actors can differ. 
Two issues, however, stand out as particularly important across political 
systems: the wealth and the security of the nation. We do not mean to 
dismiss the potential importance of other issues, particularly social issues. 
But we would like to suggest that the prominence of these issues is likely to 
be episodic and secondary, while issues of national economic well being and 
security are persistent to the welfare of the nation and consequently endure 
on all political agendas; indeed they may be said to be engraved upon them. 

The centrality of national wealth and security is not difficult to 
fathom. Although the members of a political system may have conflicting ideas 
over the distribution of national wealth, it is clear that it is better to 


have more rather than less. As long as wealth grows there is less likelihood 
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tha’ -ssues associated with economic conflict will come to the fore; crudely 
put, a rising tide lifts all ships. This is not to say that increases in 
national wealth eliminate differences on economic issues, because there is 
always contention over how such increases will be distributed. However, 
political decision makers would probably rather deal with the difficulties 
associated with the division of more wealth than the difficulties associated 
with allocating the burdens of less wealth. Further, the issue of wealth 
distribution is relevant to all individuals who are members of the economy, 
that is, to almost everybody. 

Similarly relevant to everyone is the security of the state from its 
external enemies. The physical safety, property and way of life of all is at 
hazard if the security of the state is compromised and called into question. 


Given the centrality of these issues, political leaders probably focus on 


selecting policies that enhance the security and well-being of those citizens 


whose support is critical to the leader's survival. 

The ambition to remain in power, then, probably encourages political 
leaders to behave more responsibly than might be true if they viewed the 
holding of office as a burden rather than as a prize (Fearon, 1992; Bueno de 
Mesquita and Organski, forthcoming; Morgan and Bickers, 1992;)- Enhancing the 
welfare of relevant constituents, to the extent that it is successful, removes 
from the opposition the most salient issues that can be used against a leader. 

Several studies have tried to express a generic theory of the domestic 
politics relevant to foreign policy decision making (Allison 1971; Putnam 
1988; Tsebelis 1990; Bueno de Mesquita, Newman and Rabushka 1985; Bueno de 
Mesquita and Stokman, forthcoming; Richards, et _al-, forthcoming). Bueno de 
Mesquita and his colleagues delineate a theory of nested games based on 
Black's (1958) median voter theorem and the notion that leaders tradeoff 
between pursuing their policy objectives and forming winning coalitions. They 
also illustrate the method of measuring the central concepts behind the theory 
(the first version being static and the second being dynamic). We share with 


several of these approaches an interest in building on Black's theorem and 


incorporating the notion that leaders want to be reselected. We share with 


Bueno de Mesquita and his colleagues the notion that voting is just a special 


case of the articulation of power or political influence and control. 

In authoritarian regimes as in democratic governments, the clique of 
leaders who can count on support from a majority of the relevant resources-- 
whether they be guns, dollars, or votes-- employed by interests in the society 
can expect to win office and retain it. With this in mind, we suggest the 
following model of governmental accountability for decisions about war. 

Suppose that each nation consists of a set of stake holders interested 
in influencing foreign policy decisions. In a democracy, this set may include 
everyone or nearly everyone in the society. In more authoritarian regimes the 
set probably includes a more limited array of organized or unorganized 
interests. The military, politically active religious groups, business 
interests, government bureaucrats, and the population at large are a small 
sampling of such possible stake holders. Each of these various groups engage 
in strategic maneuvers to promote their particular foreign policy agenda at 
the expense of alternative approaches to international politics. A theory of 
just such strategic maneuvering is set out in Bueno de Mesquita and Stokman 
(forthcoming). 

At the end of the process of bargaining and possible logrolling, 
competing and allied internal interests come to a decision. We assume that 
the decision is equivalent to the policy stance of the median "voter" or, in 
other words, the policy preference of the median power holder at the end of 
the bargaining process. Of course, since voting per se often does not take 
place or is not meaningful, especially in authoritarian societies, this median 
position is that policy supported by the individual or group that can count on 
the ability to mobilize more than half of the sum of all stake-holders' 
utilized influence-resources (i.e., power) on behalf of its agenda against any 
possible challenge. The median stake holder is the pivot around whom a 


winning coalition forms. 


‘ 
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For the purposes of the present analysis, we do not elaborate a full- 
blown theory of domestic political decision making and its relationship to 
foreign policy.‘ Instead, we describe a simplified model of implications 
that follow from such theories of domestic interest group competition. By 
keeping the model simple we naturally raise the prospects of having fairly 
robust results, and focus on broad generalizations as opposed to detailed 
nuances of the role of foreign policy and the retention of the leader in 
power. Additionally, our model cannot rule out some alternative explanations 
of the phenomena we discuss. That said, it is important to consider these 
caveats in the context of a model that is an integrated whole and generates a 
number of significant, testable hypotheses. 

In describing these implications we begin by assuming that preferences 
across policy issues are single-peaked. This means that for each stake holder 
the utility for any given resolution of an issue declines monotonically with 
the Euclidean distance from that decision maker's most preferred choice (i.e., 
the stake holder's ideal point). We further assume that all utility functions 
are quadratic, reflecting the notion of declining marginal utility. This 
latter assumption is for ease of computation and does not materially effect 
our results. 

Although many problems in international affairs and foreign policy are 
quite complex, involving the possibility of trade-offs and linkages across 
policy issues, we assume that this is not true of the most fundamental 
questions. For those problems that involve the risk of war, we assume that 
issues collapse to a single policy dimension having to do with the overall 
contribution of the putative policy to the welfare of the leadership's backers 
and opponents. This is broadly consistent with the realist notion that treats 
the state as a unitary actor. It is also consistent with the bureaucratic 
model articulated by Allison and Halperin when applied to decisions regarding 


war (1972, p. 56). Our view, however, differs from the realist approach in 


. Examples of several such models of politics can be found in Bueno de 
Mesquita and Stokman (forthcoming). 
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that the selection of policy options and the accompanying demands and actions 
taken in the international arena are not dictated by external, structural 
considerations. Rather, the choice of goals and actions are given shape by 
the domestic agenda of the leadership as well as by the feasibility 
constraints of the external environment. Prudent leaders make choices that 
they think will help them retain power. That means that they choose in such a 
way that they do not precipitate an internal overthrow of their authority. 
Consequently, their foreign policy goals (if not the strategy) in our view are 
endogenous to their domestic political concerns rather than to the 
international system's structure. 

Because we have assumed single-peaked preferences and unidimensional 
issues on questions related to the threats of warfare and because we propose 
that the coalition controlling a majority of political influence within a 
nation is expected to get its way, Black's median voter theorem can be 
applied. This means that the policy objective of the interested party located 
at the median of the distribution of power on the policy in question is the 
objective expected to prevail internally. The median power occupies the 
position that can, in head to head competition with any other proposed policy, 
muster a majority coalition. As such it is the policy stance that maximizes 
internal political security: it is the position least susceptible to internal 
defeat. 

With the median voter theorem in mind, we assume that on questions that 
involve the risk of war all nations can be summarized by examining the 
characteristics of three critical stake holders: 

(1) The stake holder or interested party, denoted as V, who con- 

trols the median power position; 

(2) The incumbent leader, called I; and 

(3) A challenger, called C, who wishes to gain control over the 

government's foreign policy. 


So, with the state denoted as S we can say {V,I,C} ¢€ S. V, of course, is 


itself an element in the preference distribution of all the stake holders or 


| | 
{ 
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interested parties in S. We assume further that policy objectives over which 


war is waged fall along a single policy continuum, denoted as R, with i Xr 


Xs x é R. The term x. represents the ideal point, or most preferred 
foreign policy, of the challenger for power, and X, expresses the actual 
policy position openly supported by the challenger in its attempt to woo the 
median stake holder V away from supporting I. The other terms have analogous 
interpretations. Terms with a superscript "*" are ideal points and belong to 
the actor named by the subscript. Terms without superscripts are the 
publicly-taken policy positions of the subscripted actor. 

Incumbents have an advantage over challengers in our model because they 
earn political credit for their past performance or demonstration of 
reliability if they pursue foreign policies that satisfy V. This means that V 
can gain utility from the past performance of the incumbent, which is broadly 
consistent with the idea of retrospective voting. Incumbents with bad records 
are more likely to be turned out; incumbents with good records from V's 
perspective have an edge in the ongoing campaign to remain in power. But 
incumbents also have a disadvantage because V bears the costs associated with 
the foreign policies pursued by the incumbent and V is not reluctant to pass 
judgment on I in response to these costs. 

Such costs occur as a result of actions in wartime whether the war 
ultimately proves to be successful or not. We think of these costs as having 
two components. One component involves the transaction costs associated with 
the losses of life and property in war. The other involves political costs 
associated with the failure to resolve international differences peacefully 
through the use of diplomacy. 

Let R denote the benefits of having performed reliably in the past. R. 
is the benefits from reliability at a specific time in the past (denoted by 
the index t), with t=0 being the present. Let L denote the combined political 
costs and transaction costs or losses borne by the society (i.e., summarized 
by V) as a result of the implementation of wartime actions by I. If a current 


wartime policy is implemented and succeeds (i.e., the nation in question wins 


the war), we assume that the reliability benefits R are increased by R, > 0, 
but if the policy fails, then a, * O. R, is, then, one of the critical 
elements at stake for an incumbent engaged in a war. Reliability benefits 
decay over time so that more recent demonstrations of reliability are more 
valuable to V (and, therefore, to I) than are demonstrations in the more 


remote past. We denote this effect by discounting earlier demonstrations of 


1 
reliability by d, with <d< 1, so that R=R, + - Reliability 


benefits are realized by V and by I only so long as the incumbent remains in 
power. Consequently, when an incumbent is replaced, the incumbent loses R. 
Since the challenger has not yet acquired any reliability benefits, V enjoys 
none of this advantage from C when the challenger first comes to power. 

Incumbents, of course, serve only for a finite, though usually 
indeterminate time. We denote this by specifying that R accumulates over the 
interval from the time when the leader first comes to power, t=n, to the 
present moment, t=O. The leader's tenure in office, then, at the time a war 
starts, is the interval from t=n to t=0 (i.e., the moment the war starts). 
Assuming that R. is a constant and given our assumption that R. is discounted 
by a’’*, then R is a logarithmic function of tenure in office. 

The fundamental dynamic in our conceptualization of domestic politics 
revolves around the expectation that incumbents wish to retain power and 
challengers wish to replace incumbents. This means that actor I wishes to 
remain more appealing to V than is C. But I and C not only want power; they 
also have policy objectives of their own. That is why we have defined their 
ideal points as well as their public stance on the policy questions of the 
day. Thus, our candidates for leadership may be pulled in two directions: to 
do what V wants and to do what they themselves want on foreign policy 
questions. They are not merely motivated by a desire for power and may be 


quite principled in terms of their policy interests. But when torn between 
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personal preferences and constituent expectations, the successful political 
leader is likely to be someone who recognizes that politics is the art of the 
possible. 

The political costs and benefits of alternative choices that are 
reflected by the above assumptions are summarized as a set of utility values. 
Table 1 displays the utilities for I, C, and V under the four scenarios of 
interest to us: 

(1) I is expected to win the war it wages and I is retained in 

power; 

(2) I is expected to win but is removed from power anyway, being 

replaced by C; 

(3) I is expected to lose the war and is retained nevertheless; 

(4) I is expected to lose and is replaced. 

[Table 1 about here} 

The incumbent, I, can be sure of retaining power only so long as V 
believes it is better off with I than with C. I remains the incumbent if V's 
utility for retaining I is greater than V'S utility for replacing I with C. 
The probability of holding on to power is zero if replacing I is expected to 
yield greater utility for V than retaining I. We assume that the probability 
of retaining power is -5 if v's utility for retaining I equals its utility for 
replacing the incumbent. 

With P defined as V's subjective probability estimate that I will win 


the war it is involved in, V will retain I in power if 


* * 
P[-(X/-x,)° + R - + ? 


Several inferences can be drawn from expression (1). Solving for PR), which 
reflects the expected political stakes for both I and Vv from the war, we see 


that: 


| 
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Incumbent 


Wins&Retained -(x.-x. )’ + R 


Wins&Replaced 


4 


Lost&Retained ) 


Lost&Replaced 


Table 
Utilities 
Challenger 


Median 


"Voter" 


+ 


-(x,-x)? 
(X,'-X,) 
1 
t=n 
(xX, 


1 


c-n 


The incumbent has control over several factors in expression (2). These 
include selecting events for which the probability of success is believed to 
be high and picking policies that are not so objectionable to V that the 
policies become an encumbrance to I's retention of power. I naturally tries to 
pick x, to insure that the inequality in (2) is satisfied, while C, of course, 
picks its policy position to try and thwart I. Yet C and I are also 
constrained in selecting a policy because neither I nor C will wander so far 
from their respective ideal points that gaining or holding power is a pyrrhic 
victory. 

It is evident from (2) that C has little incentive to locate itself at 
the same policy position as I. Being tweedle dum to I's tweedle dee (Downs, 


1957) simply means that I will be retained if: 


P>L-}> 


ten 


It is evident from (3) that, barring costs expected to be large enough to 
offset all of I's reliability credits, C has no chance of removing I no matter 
how poor I's chances of bringing the country to a victorious outcome in the 
war. Even if P=0, meaning that defeat is expected to be a sure thing, the 
expected costs must outweigh the credit for past performance accumulated by V 
in order for C to be chosen over I. Rather than be tweedle dum, C's best hope 
of gaining power is to support as Even in this worst case for I, I can 


retain power provided that: 
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(3) 


1 
PR, + >> d*/*R, - L > (X, - Xp)? 


Clearly we see in (4) that I is constrained to stay relatively close to V's 
ideal point if C adopts that position. I can drift away only to the extent 
that its past reliability and the expected reliability gains from the present 
war are large enough to offset its policy difference and the expected 
political and transaction costs from the war. 

Is it possible for I to prefer that C gains power rather than choose a 
policy stance X, that is more distasteful to I than losing power to Cc. In 
order for I to prefer a government led by C over a government led by I, it 
must be true that: 

-(X, - +R < - (5) 

if I expects to win the war or 

-(X, - < -(x, - (6) 

if I expects to lose the war. 

It should be obvious that I would never pick Xx, such that X, is preferred by I 
to its own position. Consequently, I cannot prefer a government led by C to a 
government led by itself in our model. I can, of course, choose a different 
position than C, but the choice will be in favor of a policy closer to I's 
ideal point and never farther away. Then, the range of policy choices that I 
can make is constrained. C will do best in terms of maximizing its chances of 
being selected to replace I by picking V's ideal point as its own policy 
position (even though that is not C's ideal point), as we have already 
mentioned. I, then, can drift away from the median stake holder's policy 
preference up to the limit of the value of the reliability benefits that I 
generates for V, less whatever costs are associated with I's war policy. 


Avoiding war must thus be inherently better for I than waging war unless R, > 


L. 
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It is evident, then, that Xx, is endogenous, being chosen strategically 
(as is X.) to facilitate I's retention of power and to maximize I's expected 
utility. X_, naturally, is chosen by C to try to reverse the above inequali- 


ties in an attempt to induce V to prefer C to I. The threat of being replaced 


by C constrains I not to wander too far from Tas while I's own policy concerns 


constrain the incumbent not to drift too far from its own ideal point. Of 
course, I may be lucky and sincerely share V's ideal point, but this seems 
unlikely most of the time. 

In the scheme we have proposed, I has a distinct advantage over C and 
also suffers a distinct disadvantage from its actions. The advantage stems 
from its reputation for reliability. In expression (2), the incumbent's past 
record of performance decreases the size of the right-hand side of the 
inequality, making it easier to stay in power even if the war is lost. And, 
the bigger the prospective stakes in the war (R,) for I, the more likely it is 
that the incumbent will fight even with a small chance of success. These two 
implications of our simple model give us the following initial hypotheses: 

Hl: The longer an incumbent has been in power, the more likely 

that the incumbent will stay in power, whether it wins or loses 

the war it is waging. 

H2: The greater the prospective benefits of the war (PR), the 

more likely that the incumbent will wage the war rather than 

resolve its differences through other means. Conversely, the 

smaller those prospective benefits, the less likely that the 

retention threshold is passed and, therefore, the less likely that 

the incumbent will risk its position by fighting and the more 

likely that the incumbent will be deposed if it does take the risk 

of fighting. 

Both of these hypotheses are testable. However, only the first one is 
central to the concerns addressed here. Consequently, we test Hl and defer a 
test of H2 to a future study focused on war behavior rather than leadership 


retention. 


= 
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The incumbent must bear the burden for the failure of diplomacy and for 
the lost lives and property that are bound to result from war (L). This term, 
of course, makes it harder to keep power. The gains of reputation may be 
offset by the expected losses in the war. This suggests that the selection of 
wars to fight is itself endogenous. 

We have already seen that PR, influences the likelihood that a leader 
will be retained in office. The size of this term is within the control of 


political leaders to the extent that leaders can choose to resolve disputes 


short of war if the value of PR, is expected to be too small to lead to 


retention. Thus, we have already seen one way in which war selection is 
endogenous to domestic political circumstances. Now we see that the 
endogeneity also extends to the impact that war costs are expected to have on 
domestic politics. A leader can reduce the size of L by offering concessions 
to a foreign adversary in the hope of precluding a war so costly that it 
threatens to drive one from power. Likewise, one can eschew initiating a war 
expected to culminate in such high costs. Consequently, the wars we observe 
in nature are presumably a biased sample of the prospective wars that were 
considered and rejected. It follows then that the observed wars are those 
expected to have low enough costs that they would not jeopardize the leader's 
retention of power. This suggests two additional hypotheses: 

H3: All else being equal, the greater the costs expected in war 

(L), the more likely it is that the incumbent will be replaced by 

the domestic political process. 

H4: All else being equal, the greater the expected costs from a 

prospective war, the higher the probability that the leader does 

not engage in war, but rather resolves international differences 

through other means, such as negotiations. 

Hypotheses 3 and 4, like 1 and 2, are testable. Hypothesis 3, like 
hypothesis 1, is focused on our central concern with the accountability of 
political leaders. Consequently, it will be tested here. Hypothesis 4, like 


hypothesis 2, is more oriented toward an investigation of dispute escalation 
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than it is to an evaluation of the survival of political leaders. We defer to 
a later study any tests of hypothesis 4. 

The reliability variable in our model reveals several important features 
of incumbency. The longer a leader has been in power prior to the onset of a 
war, the greater the opportunity the leader has had to amass credit for 
reliability. Thus, all else equal, the longer an incumbent has been in power, 
the more likely it should be that the incumbent will be retained in office 
once a war begins, even if the war is lost. This can be seen more clearly 


from expressions (7) and (8): 


R-L> (X; - Xo) + Xo - 2Xy) 


1 
- L> (X, Xq) (Xy + 2Xy) 


Expression (7) denotes the conditions under which V prefers to retain I if I 


wins the war while (8) denotes the conditions for retaining I when I loses the 
war. Of course the left side of (7) is strictly larger than the left side of 
(8), so that the incumbency advantage is greater the longer one has been in 
power and if one is victorious. This suggests a fifth hypothesis: 

H5: Tenure in office has a greater beneficial impact on the 

political survival of incumbents expected to win their wars than 

on incumbents expected to lose. 

From inequality (2) it is evident that the longer I has been in power 
(and therefore the greater the accumulated reliability benefits) the smaller P 
can be and still satisfy the requirements for retention in office. Ina 
comparative static sense this means that the longer the tenure of a leader, 
the easier it is for a leader to believe that he or she can survive the 
political consequences of losing a war. Consequently, "old-timers" in office 
can more readily afford to pursue foreign policies that represent a gamble, 


with a high risk of failure. Newcomers to power, conversely, cannot afford 


(7) 
(8) 
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such boldness, and are thus more likely to avoid high-risk gambles in foreign 
policy. All else being equal, then, long-surviving leaders should be more 
likely to wage losing wars or wars in general than incumbents who are newer to 
their positions. We state this as our sixth hypothesis: 

H6: The longer a leader has been in power, the higher the probability 

that the leader risks waging a war, including waging a war that 

ultimately is lost. 

It is also evident that as the incumbent's tenure in office grows 
longer, I can afford to drift away from policies preferred by V because of the 
cushion provided by its reputation for reliability. Paradoxically, those who 
have been reliable in the past can afford to be less reliable in the future. 
Recall that in our model V is prepared to retain I in power even if C's 
policies are closer to those desired by V than are I's. V selects its leaders 
in terms of an evaluation of overall welfare; not just on the basis of current 
policy stances. This provides I with the opportunity to shift its policies 
more toward its own ideal point and away from V's preferences as I's 
reputation for reliability grows with its tenure in office. This suggests our 
final hypothesis: 

H7: The longer a leader has been in power, the more likely he or 

she is to pursue personal policy preferences rather than the 

policies of V. 

This final hypothesis, though interesting and a clear implication of our 
model, is, like hypotheses 2 and 4, reserved for a future study because it is 
not central to our concern with leadership survival. 


Hypotheses 1, 3, 5 and 6 form the core of our present investigation. 


Each of these four hypotheses refers to a feature of leadership retention that 


links war behavior to domestic political considerations rather than to the 
high-politics of a realist or structuralist view of international affairs. 
These hypotheses represent summary statements of more detailed implications of 
the basic model of war choices we have delineated. Some are intuitive, but 


some are surprising. 


In particular, we believe it is surprising that longevity in office 
makes leaders more prone to wage wars, especially wars they can expect to 
lose. We also think it is surprising that longevity facilitates political 
survival, especially in light of the proposition that it also facilitates the 
waging of losing wars. But even the intuitively more apparent hypotheses are 
important to test. We should always bear in mind that intuition can be fickle 
or wrong. Simply because something seems to make sense does not mean that it 
reflects how the world actually works. Also, we should feel greater 
confidence in counter-intuitive propositions if they are part of a theoretical 
structure that yields many intuitively anticipated results. Finally, even 
when ideas seem intuitive it is useful to pin them down within a logical 
structure so that we can see more clearly how they relate to other concepts 


and exactly how they relate to each other. 


THE DATA 

Hypotheses 1, 3, and 5 link the survival of political leaders after the 
onset of war to their prior tenure in office, expected costs, and the expected 
outcome respectively. To test these hypotheses, we require data that permit 
us to relate the length of time a policy maker is able to remain in power 
after war onset, the outcome of the war, the costs of the war, the prewar 
tenure of the leader and the expectations those around the leader had with 
respect to that leader's continued ability to rule. Most of the data are 
fairly straightforward, and some of them are widely available. 

The states participating in war between 1816 and 1980 are given in the 
well-known collection of the Correlates of War project reported in Small and 


Singer's (1982) Resort to Arms. The data set not only reports on national 


involvement in all international wars between 1816 and 1980 with at least 
1,000 battle related fatalities, but also identifies the states that were the 


eventual winners and losers. From this list we exclude several groups of 


states. First, we exclude states that participated in wars beginning after 


1975 because of uncertainty with respect to the casualty data, the need for 
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which we explain below. Second, because we are interested in the domestic 
political aspects of war involvement, we exclude those cases in which the 


relevant political leader is deposed by the direct use of force by an external 


party.” Thus, for example, the cases of the Netherlands and Belgium in 1940 


are excluded from the data, as is the case of Germany in 1945. However, the 
case of Premier Tojo who led Japan into war in 1941 is included in the data 
set since he was driven from office well before the end of the war and the 
United States occupation. Finally, although we originally intended to 
include cases where the outcome was sufficiently unclear that it could be 
called a tie, all of these were associated with the Korean War. Rather than 
rest our analysis of this effect on only one war, we do not consider these 
cases. Our final data set consists of 191 cases of state war participation 
between 1823 and 1974. 

Data measuring the duration in office of the political leaders who were 
the heads of the governments at the time the war began were derived from 
several sources. Our basic source of data was Spuler, Allen and Saunder's 


Leaders and Governments of the World (1977). These data were checked against 


the historical chronology given in Langer's (1972) Encyclopedia of World 


History, Bienen and Van de Walle's Of Time and Power (1991), and The Cambridge 


Encyclopedia (1990; pp. RR 42-67). Post-1965 data were also checked against 


Facts on File. 


In selecting the relevant leader whose longevity in office is of 


interest, we identify the individual who was the head of government -- as 


distinguished from the head of state, if relevant -- at the time the war 
began. In the large majority of cases the head of government was the 


individual most responsible for formulating and implementing policy regarding 


> To be sure, from a risk assessment point of view, policy makers cannot 


be indifferent to the possibility that a failed conflict policy may result in 
their removal by a foreign power. Indeed, it happens. In the present 
instance, however, we note that in the cases that would otherwise constitute 
our data base, removal by a foreign power took place only 19 times. However, 
our data probably understate the extent to which removal through this means 
occurs, since in many such cases the initiator is so "successful" that the 
casualties are not sufficiently numerous to qualify the event for inclusion in 
the war data set (as witness, for example, the US intervention in Grenada). 
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war decisic In democratic countries the identification was straightfor- 
ward, with tne Prime Minister, Chancellor, or President, as appropriate, being 
the designated head of government. For non-democratic governments more 
judgment was required. We tried to ascertain whether there existed a cabinet 
or council of ministers or a comparable entity serving under the head of 
state, or whether there existed a legislative body concurrent with the head of 
state. In either case, we identified the leader of this cabinet or council of 
ministers or the leader of the legislative body as the relevant decision 
maker. If such a council, cabinet, or legislative body existed concurrent 
with a head of state, Spuler and his colleagues identified the relevant 
ministers and generally provided enough information to determine which 
individual was the chief minister or leader and thus, by assumption, was 
responsible for policy. Of course, in some instances there is nothing to 
substitute for historical knowledge, since the apparent constitutional form of 
the government had little to do with the actual exercise of political power. 
Thus, for example, we consider Stalin and Mao to have been the responsible 
political leaders for the Soviet Union between 1928 and 1952, and China 
between 1949 and 1976, respectively, rather than anyone listed as being the 
leader of a council of ministers. Beyond this, in some instances the 
histories of the individual states were examined, and in a few cases these 
histories were particularly useful in determining who actually held political 
power. 

From these data, the central items of information we ascertained were 
four: (1) the date the leader entered office, (2) the date the war began, and 
(3) the date the leader left office, and (4) if the leader left before the end 


of the war, whether that exit was the result of death or a political 


6 
removal. 


° Not all deaths are neat. While Franklin Roosevelt died a natural 


death, Anwar Sadat did not. However, Sadat's assassins did not succeed in 
capturing power and replacing him with someone who would bring Egypt's 
policies closer to their own. All political leaders are potentially subject to 
assassination, but the success of such attempts in the absence of a group able 
to seize power may be random. Consequently, in cases where assassins were not 
able to change the policies of the state by replacing the leader, we coded 
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We are interested in ascertaining the effect of several variables on the 
survival of the political leader who takes a state into war. One of these is 
the outcome of the war. Here we focus our attention on wars in which there is 
a fairly clear winner and loser. We have taken the win/lose designations from 
the Correlates of War data set. 

We are also concerned with the costs of war, the measurement of which is 
not a simple matter. A direct method for measuring the political costs 
leaders could expect to bear for failing to resolve their foreign policy 
disputes through diplomacy is not available. Therefore, we follow Bueno de 
Mesquita and Lalman (1992), among others, who argue that all states face this 
political cost if they engage in violence. But, they claim that this cost -- 
or political constraint -- is, on average, greater in democracies than in non- 
democracies because democratic institutions seem to make imposing costs on 
governments easier than do authoritarian institutions (Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman, 1992; Morgan and Campbell, 1991; Maoz and Russett, 1993). 
Consequently, we expect regime type to have an impact on leadership behavior 
and tenure as a reflection of political costs imposed on the leadership. 

Gurr (1990) has undertaken an extensive survey of political systems in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, reporting, among other things, a 
relatively rigorous measure of the extent to which various states were 
democratic. The scale runs from 0, no democracy, to 10, high democracy. All 
the states we cover are surveyed at the time of interest, so we have an 
estimate of the extent to which any state is democratic at, as nearly as 
possible, the time of the war onset. We measure the magnitude of this 
expected cost, then, indirectly by following Gurr's measure of democracy. The 
higher a regime was on this scale during wartime, the greater the political 
costs that political leaders could expect would be imposed on them for failing 
to resolve differences through diplomacy. In accord with hypothesis 3, we 


anticipate that the coefficient associated with a regime's degree of democracy 


will be negative. Phrased differently, democratic leaders of states at war 


their departure as a death. 


are expected to survive for a shorter time than their non-democratic 
counterparts. 

The second cost of war with which we are concerned involves the 
transaction costs of the war. These include losses in life and property and 
the attendant foregone opportunities that the destruction of lives and 
property entails. Although Organski and Kugler (1980) have been able to 
estimate some important dimensions of war cost for a few nations, we know of 
no data set that provides a usable measure of these costs for the number of 
nations with which we will deal. However, one reasonable alternative measure 
is available in the war lethality data contained in the Small and Singer data 
(1982, Table 4.2, pp. 82-95). Small and Singer list for each nation's war 
participation the number of battle deaths per 10,000 population. This 


measure is particularly attractive since it is consistent across time and 


controls for population size. We expect this transaction cost measure to be 


negatively associated with the retention of political leaders. 

At this point, it may be useful to lay out briefly the relationship 
between the hypotheses and the data. Hypothesis 1 indicates that the odds of 
political survival increase as a function of the logarithm of the time the 
leader has already been in office. The sources used to provide estimates of 
the post-onset survival of leaders also provide the necessary data on the pre- 
war tenure in office of each leader. We expect the logarithm of tenure to be 
positively associated with post-war-onset survival rates. Hypothesis 3 is 
testable against the reported battle-deaths per 10,000 population, the form of 
which used here is the log because (1) the data are highly skewed and (2) 
increasing battle deaths probably have a decreasing marginal utility that 
would otherwise be exaggerated (Jackman, 1991). In accordance with hypothesis 
5, we expect that winning the war increases survival rates. The measure of 
war outcome is, of course, post hoc for leaders ousted before the end of the 
war. It contains information that might not have been known to V at the time 
that the relevant constituents had to decide whether to retain or remove I. 


Here we treat the actual outcome as a post hoc indicator of probable 
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expectations while the war was going on in those cases in which the leader was 
not retained to the end of the conflict. 

The sixth hypothesis addresses expected changes in the conditions under 
which a leader would choose to wage a war. In particular, it indicates that 
the longer a leader has been in power, the more likely that the leader will 
choose to wage war, including high-risk wars. To test this proposition, we 
examine the relationship between the logarithm of tenure in office (as 
suggested by the time discounting of past performance) and the outcome of the 
wars fought. If the hypothesis is correct, then the logarithm of tenure in 
office will be negatively associated with the likelihood of winning the war. 

A second test examines the pre-war tenure of leaders whose nations engaged in 
war, comparing that tenure to the average total seniority of leaders in states 
that did not engage in warfare. If our hypothesis is correct, leaders of 
warring states should, on average, have already been in office before the.war 
started for a longer time than is true for the total tenure in office of their 
counterparts in states that did not wage war. Old-timers, recall, are 
hypothesized to pursue riskier foreign policies than their less senior 
counterparts. 

To summarize, from hypotheses 1, 3 and 5 we have the following empirical 
expectations: 


Leader's Post-War-Onset Political Survival = 


a + b. Log(Tenure) - b, Democracy - b, (Log)Battle Deaths + b, Win + @€; 


and from hypothesis 6 we expect: 
Win =c - b, Log(Tenure) + e and 
Average pre-war tenure in warring states > average total tenure 


for leaders of nonwarring states. 
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EVENTS HISTORY AND SURVIVAL ANALYSIS 

Our approach to testing the specification of the model involves the 
application of survival analysis, one variant of a general class of methods 
often referred to as events history. The dependent variable in the present 
case, the length of time a leader remains in power after the onset of the war, 
is exactly the kind of problem for which survival analysis was designed. The 
fundamental element of survival analysis is the estimation of the hazard rate, 
which may be thought of as the natural rate for the ending of some event or 
process. Here we are interested in the hazard rate faced by political leaders 
from the time their state enters into a war. 

The hazard rate has two elements. The first is the underlying baseline 
rate of termination as if the event whose duration we are measuring is 
unaffected by anything. The second is the effect of the various covariates, 
specified as independent variables, that are seen as affecting the survival, 
in log-linear form, of the units of interest. In this case those units are 
the leaders. 

There are two key advantages to this method over others. First, it 
permits the hazard rate's operation on survival to change with the passage of 
time. The exact nature of this variation is, in fact, a critical element in 
distinguishing among the three main versions of survival models. The Weibull 
model assumes that the hazard rate decreases or increases with the log of 
time, while the exponential model treats the hazard rate as constant across 
time. In a formal sense, the exponential model is a special case of the more 


general Weibull. Cox's method of partial likelihood, the third version, makes 


no assumptions about the effect of time on the underlying hazard rate. 


A second advantage of event history methods is that they allow us to 
include within the analysis cases that otherwise would be excluded or treated 
improperly. In the present instance some of the leaders in our data set died 
in office through natural causes. The use of regression methods makes these 


cases problematic since their inclusion would inappropriately treat them as 
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the political "deaths" that are of interest, while their exclusion removes 
from the estimate the information that they survived in office at least until 
their death. Event history analysis, however, allows us to include such 
information because these cases are treated as "censored." That is, they are 
identified as lasting as long as the time until biological death. The 
contribution of such censored cases to the likelihood is then produced through 
the survivor function rather than the density function that is used on the 
non-censored cases.’ 

All this is to the good. A potential problem is the choice of model. 
Since the models are based upon different assumptions about the shape of the 


Survivor function, an unfortunate choice can have the same effect as 


misspecification.” One method of dealing with this potential problem is to 


begin with the Weibull model, which is sufficiently general that a broad range 
of survival functions can be accommodated within it as long as the 
distribution is monotonic. That is, the Weibull can readily work well with an 
increasing or decreasing survival function, but it can not manage adequately 
one that is significantly curvilinear. An alternative approach, and the one 
we adopted, is to examine the survival data themselves to judge which model is 
most appropriate. This led us to choose the exponential model, a special case 
of the Weibull, in which the hazard rate is constant across time. In our 
analyses, it turns out that there is little difference between the results we 
derive from the exponential model or the Weibull model. The exponential is 
preferred here, however, because diagnostic results strongly suggest that the 
underlying hazard rate is constant, as can be seen in the figures we discuss 


below. Thus we assess the predictions made in hypotheses 1, 3 and 5 through 


’ For a general introduction to survival methods, see Allison (1984). 


Applications in political analysis are growing. Some noteworthy examples of 
its use are to be found in the various papers of Warwick (1992a, 1992b, and 
1993). Also see King et al. (1990) and Hanneman and Steinback (1990). 


San example of the consequences of this choice is given by Warwick (1992) 
in his reconsideration of the use of the exponential model by King and his 
colleagues (King et al., 1990) in their analysis of the duration of European 
parliamentary governments. 


the use of the exponential model. However, hypothesis 6, of course, is not 
concerned with survival rates. It is evaluated in terms of a logit analysis 


and a simple test of differences in means. 


DATA ANALYSIS 

We begin by assessing the broad outlines of the distribution of survival 
times for the leaders of the 191 states in our data. Table 2 reports the 
survival times of the leaders in office after the onset of war. As shown in 
the first row of the table, and ignoring censoring because of death, their 
mean time in office after the onset of the war is 5.31 years, with a median of 
2.32 and a standard deviation of 7.47 years. The range runs from zero, 
consisting of two cases in which the decision for war was almost immediately 
followed by the leader's removal from power, to 40 years in the case of Pedro 
II of Brazil. The second row of Table 2 reports the same summary data when 
censoring is taken into account through Kaplan-Meier estimates in which the 
mean survival is based on the exponential distribution that takes censoring 
into account. Here we find the mean is 6.38 with a median of 2.96. The 
survival curve of the data on leader survival is shown in Figure l. 

[Table 2 and Figures 1 and 2 about here] 

The survival curve in Figure 1 is closely related to the hazard rate. 
The hazard rate is the risk of "death" at any time t faced by a leader who has 
survived until t. A graph of the hazard rate is shown in Figure 2. Note that 
although it jumps up for the last few leaders in the population, as it 


inevitably must for these units, the overall distribution of the hazards is 


fairly even. This suggests, as noted earlier, that the exponential model 


is probably most appropriate. 

We turn now to an examination of the effects of the variables listed in 
our model. The main question is, do prior tenure in office, the degree of 
regime democracy, the battle deaths per 10,000 population, and war outcome 
have the anticipated effect on the length of time that a political leader 


survives in office after the onset of the war? Table 3 reports the results of 


Table 2 
Survival of Political Leaders from Time of War Onset: 


Uncensored and Censored 
Data 

Mean Median Standard 
Deviation 


Overall survival 


7.47 
(without censoring) 


Survival 
(with censoring 
from Kaplan-Meier Estimates) 


Proportian Surviving 


0 
survival of Leader 


Figure 1.--Survival of Leaders After War Onset 
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the maximum likelihood estimates based on exponential regression. 
Interpreting the coefficients is much the same as for unstandardized 
regression coefficients. In keeping with the fact that our model leads to 
expectations about the sign of each relationship, one-tailed tests of 
significance are reported. 


[Table 3 about here] 


The analysis reported in Table 3 reveals that all of the coefficients 


are in the predicted direction. Longer pre-war tenure and victory both extend 
time in office, while a high degree of regime democracy and high overall 
battle deaths reduce time in office. 

While it is evident that the effects predicted from our quite simple -- 
and therefore not very restrictive -- theory appear to be borne out, we may 
still wonder at the relative impact of each variable on the likelihood that a 
leader will survive politically once 4 war has begun. We turn, therefore, to 
an assessment of the strength of these respective effects in comparison to 
each other. The third column of Table 3 translates the regression 
coefficients into hazard ratios.” These hazard ratios enable a comparison 
across the effects of the variables in terms of how much each increases OF 
decreases the hazard a leader faces when the other effects are held constant. 
All the variables in the model have meaningful effects on the hazards a 


political leader faces, but there are some substantial differences among them. 


The factors that are present at the time of the war's onset, the 
leader's length of prewar tenure and the democraticness of the state, have 
about equal effects but in opposite directions. Prewar tenure reduces the 
hazard of being deposed by about twelve per cent, while democracy increases 
the hazard by about eleven percent. Battle deaths per 10,000 population 
increase the hazard of being deposed by about 10 percent, but winning 


decreases the hazard faced by a leader by around 37 per cent! Clearly, from 


°Tfhe hazard ratios are obtained by exponentiating the coefficients; that 
is, by taking their antilogs (Allison, 1984; pp. 27-28. 
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Table 3 
Test of Hypotheses 1, 3 and 5: 


Exponential Regression 


Dependent Variable: Political Survival Rate of Leaders 
Independent Variables Coefficient* Hazard Rate# 
Constant 

Log (Tenure) 

Democracy 


Log(Battle Deaths/10K) 


50. 98 Probability < 


* Significance levels based on one-tailed tests follow the regression 


coefficients in parentheses. 


# A hazard rate below one indicates a reduction in the hazard. A hazard rate 


above one indicates an increase in the hazard. 


-0.09 (.029) 1.10 
Win 0.46 (.003) 0.63 


these results victory helps purchase considerable forgiveness for imposing 
costs on society. 

Hypotheses 1, 3 and 5 are well supported by the evidence. What about 
hypothesis 6, our most surprising expectation? Recall that this hypothesis 
indicates that leaders who have been around a long time are better able to 
engage in risky foreign policies, even gambling on wars that have a relatively 
high probability of ending in defeat. Newer leaders, by contrast, are not 
expected to take such large risks, and so pick and choose their fights more 
carefully, engaging in wars with a higher probability of leading to victory. 


The results of the logit analysis bear out the hypothesis. The actual result 


-36 - .14 Log(Tenure) ; 

N = 191; one-tailed Probability = 05. 

Hypothesis 6 implies a second, equally surprising result. Relatively 
short-term leaders have not had the opportunity to build up the reservoir of 
good will (R) that facilitates taking the risks of war. Consequently, on 
average we expect leaders who engaged in war to have a longer pre-war period 
in office than the total tenure of those who do not wage war. That is, the 
pool of leaders who do wage war is different from the pool who do not. The 
former are probably more skillful at building-up good will and consequently 
survive for a longer term in office. By moving slightly outside our data set, 
we can test this expectation. Of our 191 cases, 106 are also to be found in 


the Bienen and Van de Walle data set describing the political survival of 


2,258 leaders around the world in the period since 1820.°° In this data set 


the average total tenure of the non-warring leaders is 3.32 years (N=2152), 
while the average total tenure of those leaders who ultimately engaged in war 
is 8.52 years (N=106). The difference is highly significant, with t = 6.9. 


In fact, the average pre-war tenure of all of the leaders in our data set is 


*°Not all of our leaders are found in the Bienen and Van de, Walle data 
set because their coverage of Western Europe nd the United States does not 
include the period prior to World War I. The cotal N here is slightly 
different from that reported in the original study (Bienen and Van de Walle, 
1991, p. 16) because the data they kindly provided us has been augmented. 
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4.91 years, which is longer than the total tenure of all the non-warring 


leaders in the Bienen and Van de Walle data set. The result is surprising and 
consistent with our expectations. Long-serving leaders are more likely to 
wage war than are relative new comers, and relative new comers are less likely 
to survive long enough to afford the risks of policy choices that might lead 
to warfare. 

Our sixth hypothesis, like hypotheses 1, 3 and 5, seems to run directly 
counter to neorealist expectations and also to our general intuition. As 
such, it provides an additional basis from which to question the fundamental 
basis of neorealism and to suggest greater attention to the interplay between 


domestic politics and international affairs. 


CONCLUSION 
Our investigation has found that those leaders who engage their nation 
in war subject themselves to a domestic political hazard that threatens the 


very essence of the office-holding homo politicus: the retention of political 


power. The hazard is mitigated by longstanding experience, but is militated 
by defeat, high costs, and the institutional structures of the political 
system. These results, which are implied directly by the specification of our 
model, obtain across a time span of over 150 years and encompass a broad 
spectrum of political systems and types of leadership removal. The evidence 
is consistent with the claim that decisions to go to war are endogenous to the 
domestic political setting of the leaders. 

Such a result of course, runs directly counter to expectations from 
neorealist theory. In that theory, war policies are endogenous to the 
international system and not to the domestic political situation. This is 
seen most clearly in Waltz's proposition that: 

the elements of Realpolitik, exhaustively listed, are these: the 

ruler's, and later the state's, interest provides the spring of 

action; the necessities of policy arise from the unregulated 

competition of states; calculation based on these necessities can 

discover the policies that will best serve a state's interests; 

success is the ultimate test of policy, and success is defined as 


preserving and strengthening the state. (Waltz, 1979, p 117, 
emphasis added). 
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Again we quote from Waltz: 


If the organization of units affects their behavior and their 
interactions, then one cannot predict outcomes or understand them 
merely by knowing the characteristics, purposes, and interactions 
of the system's units (1979, p. 39); 


Low-level explanations are repeatedly defeated, for the similarity 
and repetition of international outcomes persist despite wide 
variations in the attitudes and in the intentions of the agents 
supposed to cause them (1979, p. 67); 
and, finally, 
the behavior of states and of statesmen, however, is 
indeterminate. How can a theory of international politics, which 
has to comprehend behavior that is indeterminate, possibly be 
constructed? (1979, 68-69) 
Despite these claims, in our model no reliance has been placed on 
structural characteristics of the international system. Still, it is evident 


that policy makers probably do care about the security of their state (though 


surely not necessarily as their paramount concern), and it is almost 


impossible to believe that the problem of maintaining or enhancing security 


does not enter into the calculations they make with respect to the policies 
that should be pursued. How does one square those facts with our assertion 
that internal political considerations are paramount in external policy 
selection? The answer to this question depends upon what one takes to be the 
fundamental assumption of neorealist theory. 

If one proceeds from the basic neorealist assumption that states 
maximize their power to maximize their security and does not go further, then 
the theory is almost certainly false. However, if one extends the theory (in 


a way not previously done) by (1) assuming that policy makers want to stay in 


power both for the rents as well as the policy opportunities thus afforded 
(Lake, 1992) and (2) observing that declining security (as indicated here by 
war loss and costs) shortens time in power, then the linkage between internal 
politics and external policies is established. A leader's search for the 
security of the state intertwines with the search for policies that will 
maintain the leader in power. Thus the leader, whether President, Prime 
Minister, President for Life, or whatever, who adopts policies that reduce the 


security of the state does so at the risk of affording his or her political 
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Opponents the opportunity of weakening their grasp on power. The desire to 
remain in power thus provides the linchpin between the threats and 
uncertainties of the international system and the inevitable imperatives of 
fending off the domestic opposition. 

Writing almost twenty-five years ago, James Rosenau (1969) lamented the 
fact that students of international relations did not have a well developed 
framework, much less theory, for linking together political processes that 
were internal to the state with those that were external. In particular, he 
called attention to the absence of any theory that could account for the 
effect of foreign policy events on the tenures of political leaders: 

Consider the processes whereby the top political leadership of a 

society acquires and maintains its position of authority. To what 

extent are these processes dependent on events that unfold abroad? 

Under what conditions will the stability of cabinets and the 

tenure of presidents be reduced or otherwise affected by trends in 

the external environment? Are certain leadership structures more 

vulnerable to developments in the international system than 

others? Political theory presently offers no guidance as to how 

questions such as these might be researched and answered(Rosenau, 

1969, p. S)}. 

More recently, Putnam (1988) called attention to the linkages between 
international and domestic politics. Putnam's conceptualization of the logic 
of two-level games is certainly an advance over much of the past work on 
linkage politics, but although its concluding sentence is an admonition for 
empirical research, it fails to specify a model. The present research both 
specifies a model and offers data that a highly consistent with that model. 


With this knowledge in hand, we can no longer afford to treat domestic 


politics as ending at the water's edge, as neorealism is inclined to do. 


Foreign policy, instead, is better seen as intimately connected to desire of 


leaders to maintain themselves in power. 
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CANDIDATE PARTICIPATION, TURNOUT, AND TURNOVER IN 
MULTI-MEMBER AND SINGLE-MEMBER DISTRICTS 


Abstract 


The decision by many states to change from multi-member to single-member legislative 
districts was prompted by efforts to increase minority participation and to create smaller, 
compact, constituencies. This paper examines the impact of changing from multi-member to 
single-member districts on candidate emergence, voter participation, and candidate turnover 
in three legislative chambers in Florida and South Carolina. The results of this study indicate 
that contestation is more prevalent in MMDs than SMDs with the pattern being particularly 
clear in Florida primaries. In part the reason that the expected pattern does not emerge in 
the Senate general elections for the two states may be that patterns of greater contestation in 
MMDs have persisted into the SMDs which were created. Counties which had greater 
legislative contestation, particularly during the MMD period, generally had higher levels of 
overall turnout than did counties in which legislative contestation was less prevalent. With 
the adoption of SMDs, legislative contestation plays less of a role in state turnout. The 
change from MMDs to SMDs had no effect on incumbent turnover. 
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CANDIDATE PARTICIPATION, TURNOUT, AND TURNOVER IN 
MULTI-MEMBER AND SINGLE-MEMBER DISTRICTS 


The multi-member district (MMD) has largely disappeared from state legislatures. 
MMDs were most common in the South, where as recently as 1970, they were home to more 
than half the legislators. By the early 1980s, this number declined to less than 10 percent of 
all southern districts (Niemi, Jackman and Winsky, 1991). 


Research on multi-member districts has emphasized representation issues. Studies 
focus on the impact of MMDs on the representation of minorities and women, or on partisan 
outcomes (Bullock and Gaddie, 1993; Niemi, Hill and Grofman, 1985). There is evidence of 
similarities between MMDs and SMDs in terms of partisan competitiveness and incumbent 
success (Jewell and Breaux, 1991; Niemi, Jackman and Winsky, 1991). No research, 
however, examines the impact of changing districting format on political participation by 
candidates and voters. 


The decline of multi-member districting in the South resulted in large part from 
implementation of the Voting Rights Acts (VRA) which was designed to increase minority 
representation. Carving black-majority, single-member legislative districts (SMDs) out of 
MMDs has facilitated the election of African Americans to southern legislatures (Bullock, 
1987; Bullock and Gaddie, 1993). A residual effect of changing districting format is often 
to increase Republican legislators elected from whiter SMDs adjacent to the black districts 
(Brace, Grofman and Handley, 1987; Bullock and Gaddie, 1993). 


Most previous research has provided cross-sectional comparisons of MMDs and 
SMDs. Valuable as that research is, it cannot fully explore the consequences of change from 
MMDs to SMDs. This paper examines three legislative bodies (both Florida chambers and 
the South Carolina Senate) which in the course of carrying out redistricting responsibilities 
went from being primarily MMD to exclusively SMD. The questions to be addressed 
include whether changing from MMDs to SMDs encourage or discourage potential candidates 
from seeking office? Is voter turnout greater when the opportunity to vote in multiple 
legislative elections exists, or in an SMD where the representative/constituent relationship is 
more clearly defined, and voter decisions are fewer? Do incumbents enjoy more or less 
electoral security in SMDs or do SMDs promote greater competition and turnover? 


LITERATURE 
Contestation 


Candidate emergence may be affected by changing districting systems. Duverger 
(1954) contends that the likelihood of a candidate contesting a race is positively related to the 
opportunities or likelihood of winning political office. MMDs afford multiple avenues for 
candidates to pursue elective office. By comparison, each SMD offers only one avenue for 
elective office, by definition constraining opportunities for prospective legislators. To 
illustrate, consider a population entitled to five legislative seats. If divided into five SMDs, 


then any politically ambitious indi‘idual will have only one path to the legislature and if that 
path is blocked by a popular incumbent or a large majority of voters in the district who 
oppose the prospective candidate’s party preference, challengers may be effectively stymied 
(on strategic politicians see Jacobson and Kernell, 1983). In contrast, in a five-seat MMD, 
the likelihood that at least one open seat will be available in a given election is five times 
greater than ina SMD. Moreover, the larger MMD may encompass a more diverse 
population thus offering some potential that both parties can win. Moreover the larger the 
district the more tenuous may be an incumbent’s ties to the constituency. Standing and 
Robinson (1958) and Grau (1981) found greater contestation in MMDs than SMDs. After a 
thorough review of southern states, Jewell and Breaux (1991) find inconsistent evidence on 
whether incumbents are more likely to be challenged in southern MMDs or SMDs. Jewell 
and Breaux (1991) note a decrease in uncontested seats in Florida over time, but do not 
attribute this decrease to the switch to SMDs. With a greater potential for success, 
contestation may be more pervasive in MMDs than SMDS. Changing to SMDs should, 
therefore, coincide with less frequent election competition. 


Political competition is not confined to partisan general elections. Before the 
emergence of two-party competition in the South, the Democratic party primary was ihe 
only avenue for the politically ambitious to attain office. With the emergence of two-party 
politics, primary competition still occurs. The redrawing of districts may also contribute to 
the emergence of candidates. When district lines are altered or MMDs are broken up, 
incumbents may attract additional candidates from both parties. 


Legislative Turnover 


From 1931 to 1976, the rate of turnover in U.S. state legislatures declined by half 
(Shin and Jackson, 1979), a trend which Niemi and Winsky (1987) observe continuing into 
the 1980s. Lower turnover rates in state legiaslatures are accompanied by high levels of 
incumbent security (Grau, 1991; Jewell and Breaux, 1991). One can suggest that incumbent 
turnover in MMDs will exceed that in SMDs. Larger districts mitigate against the 
establishment of close personal ties between the representative and the represented. The 
larger the districts, the smaller the proportion of the constituency with whom the incumbent 
will have personal contact (Jacobson and Wolfinger, 1989). In larger constituencies the 
incumbent is less likely to be able to use casework or a personalized home style to gain 
tolerance from voters for unpopular policy stands (Jewell, 1982; Fenno, 1978). Lacking as 
great a reservoir of acceptance and having had personal contact with a smaller share of the 
constituency, legislators from larger districts will have to rely more on the media which 
inflates campaign costs (Jewell, 1982; Niemi and Winsky, 1987). 


Niemi and Winsky find slightly more turnover in MMDs than in SMDs for 1980 and 
1982. However a 16-year study reported no difference in incumbent re-election rates for 
MMDs versus SMDs (Niemi, Jackman and Winsky, 1991). Niemi, Jackman and Winsky did 
not generally find incumbent candidacy rates in the South to be lower in MMDs than SMDs, 
although that pattern did emerge for upper chambers in 1974-1982. 
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MMDs may contribute to the frustration of Republican down-ticket growth. Bullock 
(1988) noted that Republican gains in the South occurred in a top-down fashion. Republican 
success was greatest in Presidential and U.S. Senate races, and then tapered off in 
gubernatorial, congressional, and finally state legislative elections. The presence of 
Democratic incumbents and the type of districting system in use may impede Republican 
success and, thus, legislative turnover. Jewell and Breaux (1991) found Republicans more 
competitive in SMDs than MMDs in certain southern states, while Niemi, Jackman, and 
Winsky (1991) report little difference in partisan or incumbent success in MMDs as opposed 
to more numerous SMDs. Alternatively, changing from MMDs to SMDs may initially affect 
turnover by displacing incumbents, but not produce any long-term change in legislative 
turnover. 


Voter Participation 


Voter turnout is a neglected aspect of state legislative elections. In the only study to 
date which examines turnout in legislative elections (Austin, et al., 1991), turnout patterns 
for state legislative races were not significantly different from the trends in turnout for 
higher-level offices, although the level of participation in legislative elections was lower. 
Like major office elections, the level of voter participation is higher in general elections than 
party primary elections. Austin and his colleagues show that turn out in legislative elections 
is usually lower than for other offices with participation in state Senate contests slightly 
lower than in state House elections. 


The type of districting scheme may affect levels of participation by voters. If voting 
is viewed as an activity which entails costs (Downs, 1957), then the effort expended to 
participate in a multi-member election may be higher than if SMDs were in use. Voters will 
be required to work through longer ballots with more names, many of which may be 
unfamiliar (Grau, 1981). Or, to be informed, voters will need to learn about numerous 
candidates thus incurring greater costs. The use of MMDs might encourage straight-ticket 
voting or turn the election into a lottery, as voters use short-cuts to minimize information 
costs (Hamilton, 1967). 


Alternatively, voter turnout may be higher in districts where voters have the 
opportunity to cast ballots for multiple offices. Voters may be more likely to turn out in a 
MMD which features some contested and some uncontested posts than in an equivalent 
number of SMDs in the same geographic area, ceferus paribus. According to Austin et al. 
(1991) it is the absence of a contest more than the intensity of a contest which affects 
turnout. If competition spurs participation, then the likelihood of a legislative contest should 
increase as the number of seats increases. Some share of positions -- disproportionately 
those filled by incumbents -- will go uncontested. In a SMD system, voters in uncontested 
districts will lack whatever impetus a legislative contest provides to vote. In an MMD, and 
especially in MMDs with many seats, it is likely that at least one post will stimulate 
competition. When several seats in an MMD are contested, the incentives to turn out should 
be greater than when only one seat has inspired competition. Moreover since a MMD ina 


given state has a larger population than an SMD, competition in a MMD provides an 
electoral incentive to a greater number of voters than does contestation of a SMD. 


We know of no study which has examined the impact of legislative contestation on 
statewide turnout. Indeed the perspective has been that participation is driven by top-of-the- 
ticket contests. These contests attract greater media coverage and more public attention. 
Moreover, larger geographical areas will encompass greater population diversity and from 
that diversity will come the bases to allow multiple candidates some hope of success. Thus 
the scope of the contest is widely believed to be related to turn out with presidential elections 
regularly drawing more people to the polls than do other elections (A. Campbell, 1966; J. 
Campbell, 1987; Austin, et al., 1991). 


We do not challenge the proposition that campaigns for higher office succeed in 
bringing an often apathetic citizenry to the polls. We will test the hypothesis that contests 
for lesser offices can also stimulate voting. The drawing power of state legislative elections 
may have been overlooked because of the variability across a state. Legislative candidates 
who run unchallenged provide no inducement to voters. We expect that where there is 
contestation, some voters who care little about or are turned off by candidates for top-of-the- 
ticket offices will participate in order to express preferences among state legislative aspirants. 


DATA AND SOURCES 


This study examines candidate emergence, voter turnout, and legislative turnover for 


state legislative elections from 1972 to 1990 in the Florida House of Representatives, Florida 
Senate, and South Carolina Senate. These three chambers relied chiefly on MMDs with post 
designations until the post-1980 redistricting when they shifted entirely to SMDs.' While 
some other southern states eliminated some MMDs in the early 1980s, they continued to 
make some use of multi-member districting. 


Another reason for selecting these chambers is the type of data which are available. 
As everyone who works with state electoral data knows all too well, the information 
available differs radically from state to state. The lack of comparable data across states is 
one of the reasons that multi-state analyses are infrequent. While identical information is not 
prepared by the two states selected, they do provide the key ingredients. 


Election returns published for Florida indicate the results of primary and general 
elections for the state legislature, judges, members of Congress and statewide officials. Also 
available are figures on registration by race and party at the county level. South Carolina 
election publications do not include primary election results except for congressional 
elections. The information provided for general elections is, however, more extensive than 
for most states with returns provided for all county offices and for higher positions. 
Registration and turnout figures are available for South Carolina although the state does not 
register voters by party. Since the state does not maintain records on primary elections, that 
information was gathered from South Carolina newspapers. 
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CONTESTATION 


Table 1 presents figures on the incidence of contestation. Although not wholly 
consistent, there is a tendency for greater competition in Florida MMDs than SMDs. The 
shift to SMDs was associated with less competition in primaries in Florida but a slight 
increase in contestation in South Carolina. Adoption of SMDs was accompanied by higher 
rates of general election contestation in the two senates and a modest decrease in the Florida 


House. 


(Table 1 goes here) 


Twenty-one of Florida’s 120 representatives were elected from SMDs during the 
1970s which permits cross-sectional comparisons during that decade. Competition was 
almost 12 percentage points more frequent in the larger districts in general elections and was 
slightly more common in primaries in MMDs. The cross-sectional comparisons for the 
Florida House are in line with Standing and Robinson (1958) who found that contestation in 
MMDs outpaced that in SMDs. 


The House data may contain hints for why we generally do not observe declines in 
contestation in senates following changes to SMDs. Our suggested explanation is that old 
habits die hard. After the breakup of House MMDs, contestation is more frequent in these 
new SMDs than in areas that had elected from SMDs during the previous decade. This 


pattern, which is reported in Table 2, is particularly strong for the general elections but is 
also visible in the primaries of both parties. Perhaps there was no consistent decline in 
senate contestation following redistricting since the patterns of competition which had grown 
up in MMDs continue into the SMDs which replaced them. 


(Table 2 goes here) 


Cross-chamber Florida comparisons provide further evidence that contestation is 
related to district population size. During the 1970s, primaries were most often contested 
when districts were largest (Senate = 39.0%) and least contested in the smallest districts 
(House SMDs = 31.4%) with House MMDs falling in between. The pattern is not as 
consistent for general elections since contestation was most common in House MMDs 
(53.8%) although House SMDs were least often contested (42.0%). Following universal 
adoptions of SMDs, the expected pattern continued with larger Senate districts more likely to 
be contested than were House seats. 


In both MMDs and SMDs contestation is usually particularly high in the first election 
after redistricting. When the rate of contestation in the initial post-redistricting election is 
compared with the mean for that redistricting era, in only two instances -- the 1972 Florida 
Senate primary and the 1982 Florida Senate general election -- was the initial election below 
the mean. In five comparisons (1972 Florida Senate general election, 1972 House general 
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elections in MMDs and SMDs and the 1982 primary and general election in the Florida 
House) the contestation rate in the initial election was more than ten points higher than the 
mean for the period. In the Florida House and the South Carolina Senate, the primary and 
general elections were more likely to be contested than at any other point in the districting 
cycle. In the Florida Senate, the 1972 general election had the second highest level of 
competition for general elections in the decade. 


This tendency for contestation to be high immediately after redistricting is probably 
the product of the change and uncertainty spawned by altering the electoral geography. 
According to Grau, "One might conclude that a number of candidates are willing to run 
following reapportionment, but shortly thereafter the nature of the district and who is going 
to dominate it become clear" (1981, p. 45; also see Schantz, 1980). There is some evidence 
that changes in district outlines is more likely to induce competition than is an open seat. 
Only in the Florida House did high levels of competition accompany large numbers of open 
seats. 


TURNOVER 


During the 1970s, there was little difference in the rates at which incumbents were 
returned in the MMDs and SMDs of the Florida House. The single disparity came in 1972 
when only half of a tiny contingent of six incumbents running in SMDs survived. In the four 
other years the incumbent success rates in both types of districts exceeded 90% -- a figure in 


keeping with that reported for other state legislators (Grau, 1981; Jewell and Breaux, 1991). 
Table 3 further shows that shifting to all SMDs does not reduce incumbent re-election in the 
House. (Given the rates of return for the 1970s, it would be impossible to substantially 
improve on them.) 


(Table 3 goes here) 


Incumbent victory in the Florida Senate in 1972, like the success rate in House SMDs 
that year, is atypically low. If 1972 when only a third of the incumbents were re-elected is 
excluded, the return rates for MMDs and the successor SMDs are nearly identical, averaging 
more than 85%. 


Table 3 shows little variation in the numbers of incumbents returned to the South 
Carolina Senate. In four of the five years examined, between 29 and 32 incumbents were re- 
elected. The one outlier was 1988 when 38 incumbents survived. The greater number of 
victorious incumbents in 1988 was accompanied by the largest field of incumbents seeking 
additional terms. The rise in incumbent re-election bids in the South Carolina Senate 
suggests that smaller SMDs may encourage more incumbents to return than did the MMDs in 
which larger size may have made campaigning more arduous and re-election less certain. 
While more incumbents have run in SMDs, the success rate is not especially different 
between MMDs and SMDs. 


Although re-elections of incumbents are about as likely in MMDs as SMDs, 
redistricting in both formats has some impact. Generally incumbents running immediately 
after new districts have been drawn do less well than sitting members running later in the 
decade. Particularly striking are the low return rates for some sets of Florida legislators in 
1972 when even though MMDs were kept in much of the state, there was widespread 


change. 


One might anticipated that the reshuffling of geography that comes when crafting new 
districts would induce some incumbents to pursue other ambitions. That expectation receives 
strongest support in the Florida House. In 1972, 64 of 99 MMDs had incumbents as did six 
of 21 SMDs. A decade later just two-thirds of the districts has an incumbent. Few 
incumbents also offered in 1972 in the Florida Senate where 44 incumbents were drawn into 
35 MMDs but only a dozen sought to renew their office lease.” Except immediately after 
redistricting, Florida Senate terms are staggered so the 28 incumbents competing in 1982 is 
in line with the numbers for years in which only half the chamber faced the electorate. 


South Carolina senators are less likely to retire following a redistricting than are 
Florida legislators. In South Carolina, 83% of the incumbents offered for re-election in 1972 
and in 1984 the figure was 87%. 


Why are South Carolina senators so tenacious? While South Carolina senators have 
seen a substantial diminution in their powers since courts embraced equipopulous districts, 
the Senate continues to be a more desirable institution than most legislative chambers in the 


nation. The ability of each senator to dominate the politics and the budget of his/her county 
ceased once some counties no longer had a hometown senator. Nonetheless South Carolina 
some senators still exert more influence outside the legislative arena than do Florida 


legislators. 


TURNOUT 


An oft-cited determinant of turnout is the degree of contestation. Much as 
uncompetitive teams attract few fans, hordes of registrants choose not to vote when there are 
few contests to be decided.? Is competition for legislative seats associated with variations in 
turnout? Here the emphasis is not on votes tallied in contests in the three legislative 
chambers since there can be little doubt that uncontested elections attract fewer expressions 
of preference than do contested elections (Austin, et al., 1991). The object here is to 
determine whether a contested legislative election adds anything to turnout above and beyond 
the voters who show up to express preferences on top-of-the-ticket contests such as those for 
president or statewide offices. Further, is competition in MMDs a stronger correlate of 
turnout than is SMD competition? The premise for our expectation that competitive MMDs 
will bring more voters to the polls is that each MMD involves more voters than does a SMD. 
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The available data require that slightly different measures of the dependent variable be 
used for the two states. South Carolina reports the actual number of voters who went to the 
polls so that turnout can be measured as the number of voters divided by the number of 
registrants. Florida does not report how many voters participated so in that state the 
dependent variable is the number of votes tallied in the statewide contest which attracted the 
greatest participation divided by registration. For both states the unit of analysis is the 
county. South Carolina participation data are unavailable by legislative district after whole 
counties cease to be the basis for districts in the 1980s. 


Florida 


When general election turnout is regressed on the incidence of contestation in the 
legislative chamber, the positive relationship is statistically significant in Florida House for 
every year except 1988 and in three Senate elections. Election returns are available to 
permit an examination of relationships for primaries in Florida but not South Carolina. In all 
but four instances the relationship is statistically significant in Democratic primaries.’ Senate 
contestation was significantly related to Democratic primary turnout in five years while in 
House Democratic primaries the relationship was significant in three years. In contrast, only 
in 1982 was turnout strongly related to contestation in the Republican primary but in that 
year the relationship was statistically significant in both chambers. Despite some variability, 
there is a tendency for legislative contestation to be associated with higher rates of turnout. 


African-American political participation is often lower than that for whites (Abramson 
and Claggett, 1991). Variations in the concentration of black registrants may be associated 
with turnout so the multivariate models include the percent black among registrants as a 
control variable. Measures for the incidence of contestation in both the House and the 
Senate are included as predictors. 


Table 4 shows that general election turnout is invariably greater in counties in which 
contests for House seats are more common. Through 1984, House contestation was 
significantly related to greater turnout. The influence of Senate contestation is much less 
consistent. In only two years was the relationship positive and statistically significant. 
Except for 1976, turnout was depressed by concentrations of African-American registrants. 
In six of nine elections the reduction was substantial. 


(Table 4 goes here) 
In four of the seven years in which it was possible to explore the relationship between 


contestation and turnout in the Democratic primary, at least one of the key predictors was a 
strong positive correlate of participation. In 1980 and 1986 contestation in both chambers 
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was significant at the .05 level. In 1974 and 1988 Senate, but not House, contestation was a 
significant correlate while in 1978 only House contestation was a useful predictor. 


Table 5 further shows that in four years percent black among registrants was a 
significant positive predictor of Democratic primary participation. Why is the sign for 
percent black positive here while it was negative in Table 4? In Florida, as elsewhere, 
African Americans are uniquely strong Democratic loyalists while growing numbers of 
whites now identify with the GOP. Consequently in counties in which blacks comprise 
larger shares of the registrants, participation in the Democratic primary tends to be greater -- 
even if blacks turnout at lower rates than whites. 


(Table 5 goes here) 


Our turnout model is much less successful when applied to GOP primaries. Although 
contestation usually is positively related to turnout, only in 1982 is Senate competition a 
significant correlate. Table 6 shows that in no year was House contestation or percent black 
among registrants a significant correlate. The rarity of black Republicans results in little 
variation in this variable.° 


(Table 6 goes here) 


The failure of legislative contestation to be a useful predictor of Republican 
participation is in line with a top down theory of GOP development in the South (on top 
down development, see Bullock, 1988). The newness of the minority party impedes its 
ability to attract voters to down-ticket contests. People get GOP primary ballots because they 
want to participate in the more visible top-of-the-ticket elections. The Democratic party still 
has enough residual loyalty that some voters who care little about statewide primaries will 
nonetheless turnout in order to register their preferences in state legislative contests. 


South Carolina 


A bivariate analysis shows higher turnout rates to be associated with more frequent 
Senate contestation. In 1972 and 1976 the relationship is statistically significant at the .05 
level and it just misses statistical significance in 1980. As with the Florida data, the 
multivariate model includes a control for the level of African-American registration. The 
incidence of contested House elections in the county is also included as a control even though 
at no time were House members elected from MMDs.° 


Table 7 shows that only in 1972 was the incidence of Senate contestation a significant 
predictor for turnout. In the next two elections, the relationship was positive and approached 
conventional statistical significance but after the implementation of SMDs the relationship 


disappears. 


(Table 7 goes here) 


While the strength of our independent variable declines over time, state House 
competition is never a significant correlate of turnout. The racial composition of a 
county’s electorate depresses turnout in 1976 and 1988. The depressing effect of having a 
larger share of the registrants being black doubles from 1976 (b = -.086) to 1988 (b = - 
.178). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The general pattern in Florida is for greater contestation to occur in MMDs than 
SMDs. The pattern is more common in primaries than general election. The cross-sectional 
and longitudinal findings for Florida conform to cross-sectional research reported by Standing 
and Robinson (1958) and Grau (1981). Of course, a prerequisite for general election 
contestation is two political parties. 


Data from the Florida House suggest that patterns of contestation developed in MMDs 
persist even after large districts have been broken up into smaller homogeneous districts. 
This may help explain why contestation typically did not decline once state senates adopted 
SMDs. Indeed in both senates, contestation increased with SMDs. 


In part heightened rates of bipartisan competition are probably due to the growth in 
the GOP. As noted earlier, Florida Republicans have seen the Senate as offering greater 
opportunities than the House for achieving a majority. While South Carolina Republicans are 


not nearly as close to achieving a Senate majority as are their Florida cousins, a majority in a 
46-person chamber may seem more attainable than in the 124-member House. Moreover the 
Senate has traditionally been far more powerful than the House in South Carolina. These 
reasons may account for the higher rates of contestation in the Senate in 1988 (43.5%) than 
the House (34.7%). Greater Republican efforts in the upper chambers accords with a top- 
down theory of GOP expansion in the South. 


We find evidence that contestation for state legislative seats increases voter 
participation. In counties in which competition for the state legislature occurs, the turnout 
rate tends to exceed that in counties where only one party has nominated candidates for the 
legislature. It should be recalled that turnout as measured here is not just for legislative 
elections but for the total number of people who went to the polls (South Carolina) or the 
numbers of expressions of preference in the statewide contest with the highest participation 
(Florida). 


As was expected, the extra drawing power of legislative elections was greater when 
contests covered the larger geographical areas encompassed in MMDs. That senate 
contestation was less often a significant correlate of higher turnout fits with research showing 
that turnout in state senate elections lags behind house turnout (Austin, et al., 1991). 


While smaller size districts may be one factor in reducing the effect of legislative 
contests on turnout, another element may be the violation of county boundaries. One reason 
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for the adoption of MMDs was to avoid spitting counties. Splitting counties sunders the vital 
tie for some voters to a local political entity and may heighten alienation and a sense of 
helplessness (Bullock, 1974). 


Following the subdivision of MMDs in the early 1980s, the incidence of significant 
impact from legislative contests becomes less common. No doubt some voters continue to 
experience a strong pull to the polls from a hot contest for the state legislature. The overall 
impact of this attraction is less apparent in Florida once SMDs become universal and 
disappears entirely in South Carolina. 


Evidence in this paper that replacing MMDs with SMDs removes an incentive to vote 
points up the need for additional research. We found that at times, particularly in general 
elections, legislative contests were associated with higher levels of participation than were 
stimulated by contests at the top of the ticket. Since there were incentives to vote other than 
legislative contestation, our approach is not the best way in which to assess the consequences 
for participation of eliminating MMDs. A better approach would concentrate on elections 
which offered no other incentives to participate. What kinds of elections would permit 
assessment of the impact of replacing MMDs with SMDs free of the contamination of 
contests for other offices? Some communities isolate city council and/or school board 
elections from other offices. An examination of participation in communities which have 
changed their local districting format would permit the introduction of controls so as to more 
precisely estimate the consequences of the change. 


NOTES 


‘ The five SMDs in use in the Florida Senate and the three in the South Carolina Senate 
during the 1970s are excluded from the contestation and turnover analyses to follow. 


Fi Coincident with the 1972 the size of the Florida Senate was pared from 48 to 40 with 
four incumbents receiving SMDs and one SMD was drawn without and incumbent. 


a There are occasional exceptions to the "no win, no fans" rule, the primary one being 
the Chicago Cubs. 


4. No competitive Democratic statewide primary was conducted in 1972, 1976 or 1984 
so that these years are not analyzed. Also deleted due to an absence of a competitive 
statewide primary are Republican primaries in 1972, 1974 and 1984. 


ae Excluding counties in which the percent Republican among registrants and where, 
therefore, contestation in GOP primaries is unlikely did not result in the contestation 
measures achieving statistical significance. 


6. The biennial editions of the Report of the South Carolina Election Commission 
include general election returns for county-level offices as well as for legislative posts. 


Models were estimated which included measures of contestation for local offices and the 
results were similar to those reported in Table 7. The decision to go with Table 7 was based 
on a desire to report comparable models for the two states. 
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TABLE 1 


CONTESTATION RATES (in percent) 


Florida Senate* Florida House South Carolina 
House* 


I MMD 
GE 57. 41.9 


1974 PE 
GE 


1976 PE 
GE 


1978 PE 
GE 


1980 PE 
GE 


MEAN PE 
GE 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 PE 


GE 


1990 PE 
GE 


MEAN PE 
GE 


* = SMDs excluded for 1972-1980 
PE = Primary Election 
GE = Generai Election 


47.1 37.9 35.7 
50.0 53.5 42.9 
P| 41.7 33.3 28.6 16.3 
29.4 55.7 33.3 39.5 
44.] 31.3 38.1 
33.0 53.5 47.6 
36.3 26.3 14.3 17.4 
65.0 38.4 28.6 32.6 
39.0 34.2 31.4 21.3 
| 47.5 53.8 42.0 38.0 
| SMD SMD 
33.8 40.4 
57.5 60.8 
! 47.5 17.1 30.5 
42.9 43.3 56.5 
| 29.5 25.0 
65.0 55.0 
28.6 20.7 
52.4 43,3 43.5 
27.5 19.2 
! 33.4 24.7 25.6 


TABLE 2 
CONTESTATION RATES IN THE FLORIDA HOUSE FROM 1982-88 
CONTROLLING FOR WHETHER THE AREA WAS PART OF AN 
MMD OR SMD DURING THE 1970s 
(in percent) 


Primary Elections 
Generali Elections Democrats Republicans 
Former Former Former Former Former Former 
MMD SMD MMD SMD MMD SMD 


67.7 34.8 58.8 39.1 28.8 13.0 
26.1 21.6 26.1 , 13.0 
43.5 26.1 4.3 
30.4 17.4 
43.4 13.0 


35.6 24.3 


1982 

1984 

1986 

1988 
1990 

MEAN 58.8 13.0 


TABLE 3 


INCUMBENT SUCCE 
‘LOR 
Ran Won % Success Ran Won % Success 


MMD MMD 


56 
95 
79 
90.0 65 


1980 75.0 83 


1982 
1984 
1986 


1988 


1990 


* SMDs excluded for 1972-1980. 


1972 12 4 87.5 
1974 6 100 
1976 14 12 91.9 
1978 10 9 97.0 
2 94.0 
| SMD 
28 24 
19 18 94.7 
14 12 85.7 
7 15 13 86.7 


E3 
CCESS RATES 


Ran Won % Success Ran Won % Success 


SMD MMD 


30 


SS 

6 3 50.0 38 = 78.9 : 
21 21 100 
15 15 100 37 29 78.4 
14 13 92.9 
18 18 100 36 32 88.9 

SMD 
81 13 00.1 
107 101 94.4 40 30 75.0 
04 92 97.9 
102 95 93.1 42 38 90.5 eo 
102 95 93.1 


TABLE 4 


MULTIVARIATE MODELS OF TURNOUT RATES IN FLORIDA 
GENERAL ELECTIONS 


VARIABLE 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 


SENATE .009 -.017 .097* -.040 -.046 -.0002 .098* .036 -.0002 -.029 
CONTESTS (.36) (.-73) (1:74) (-2.22) (-.01) (1.97) (1.39) -.002) (-1.14) 


HOUSE .108* .103* .073* of .036 .094 .031 
CONTESTS (4.67) (4.64) (5.04) (3.41) (2.66) (4.06) (1.80) (1.59) (1.12) (1.20) 


PCT BLACK -.348* -.191* .063 -.244* -.112 -.118 -.182* -.330* -.178 -.505 
REG. (-2.94)  (-1.70) (.66)  (-2.73) (-1.21) (-1.25) (-1.85)  (-3.38) (-.53)  (-5.74) 


CONSTANT .679 .471 707 .605 .510 .647 .638 .694 
R? 34 35 i 


F 10.73 11.47 


(N = 67 for all years) 
T - tests in parentheses 


*p < .05 


| 
4.84 5.76 3.44 4.43 89 13.84 


TABLE 5 


MULTIVARIATE MODELS OF TURNOUT RATES IN FLORIDA 
DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY ELECTIONS 
VARIABLE 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 


1990 


SENATE .034 -.009 .236* -391* -.084 
CONTESTS (2.53) (.60) (2.47) (-.22) (4.45) (3.62) (-1.70) 


-.009 .083* .120* -.017 .064* -.074 .021 


HOUSE 
(2.54) (2.30) (-.46) (1.99) (-.88) (.57) 


CONTESTS (-.30) 


PCT BLACK .379* -422* -.002 .408* .075 


REG. (1.94) (2.63) (2.19) (2.60) (.02) (1.96) (.70) 


CONSTANT .346 345 412 .379 .394 


R? 18 .06 


F 


(N = 67 for all years) 


| - 4.70 - 6.42 5.99 2.78 - 9.76 8.91 1.28 


TABLE 6 


MULTIVARIATE MODELS OF TURNOUT RATES IN FLORIDA 
REPUBLICAN PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


1990 


VARIABLE 


1974 1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 1984 


SENATE 
CONTESTS 


HOUSE 
CONTESTS 


PCT BLACK 
REG 


CONSTANT 
R? 


.046 
(.46) 


.061 
(.90) 


-.168 
(-1.35) 


.287 


.049 
(.96) 


.038 
(.97) 


-.107 
(-.91) 


.305 


.036 
(.87) 


.043 
(.96) 


-.107 
(-. 106) 


.297 


.05 


(1.93) 


.078 
(1.24) 


.009 
(.07) 


.190 


.008 
(.21) 


.042 
(1.29) 


-.104 
(-1.19) 


.283 


.06 


N = 67 for all years. 


(.93) (-.92) 
(-.31) (-.051) 
(-.89) (-.11) 
- .06 .06 10 - .03 01 
| - : 1.42 1.35 1.13 2.29 - .73 .29 1.45 
| 


TABLE 7 


MULTIVARIATE MODELS OF TURNOUT RATES IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL ELECTIONS 


1972 1976 1980 1984 


Senate Contests .037* .024 .022 .002 
(1.70) (1.49) (1.51) (.09) 


Other Contests .014 .000 .028 .016 
(.63) (.016) (1.31) (.58) 


% Black .001 -.086* -.040 
(.02) (-2.26) (-1.04) 


Constant .633 .743 .740 
R? 10 11 i 


F 1.62 


(N = 46 for all years) 
T-tests in parentheses 


| 1988 
(-.09) 
| 033 
(1.34) | 
(-.29) (-3.55) 
02 26 
Py 2.94 1.66 21 6.22 
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The Self in Lesbian Social Thought 


What are all these fragments for, if not to be knit up finally? 
Marilynne Robinson 
Housekeeping 


Introduction 


Lesbian feminist theory addresses a vast range of social, cultural, and 
political issues for a very loose lesbian "community." This diversity 
of vision embraces a range of different, and often contradictory, 
conceptions of lesbian identity. In what follows I examine and 
critique one account of lesbian identity that prevails in much lesbian 
social theory and philosophy, and suggest an alternative drawn from the 
psychoanalytic object relations theory of Donald Winnicott. 


The inattention to the psychological dispositions and capacities 
of persons that is usual in social theory does not have a perfect 
analogue in lesbian feminist thought. Rather, an explicit antipathy to 
any consideration of psychology is integral to the work of many lesbian 
theorists.} Since psychology has usually categorized lesbians as 
deficient and maladapted, this hostility is understandable. It is 
nonetheless true that social theories produce, inscribe, and often 
simultaneously disclaim, psychological assumptions--assumptions about 
the natures of the persons within their purview. 


I focus here on one recurrent account of the self in lesbian 
theory, as it is employed primarily in the work of lesbian theorists 
whose work is well known to feminists. Theorists such as Mary Daly 
(1978), Janice M. Raymond (1986), and Sarah Hoagland (1988), whose work 
is widely-read among lesbians, deny any necessity for the integration 
of psychological with social theory. Unfortunately, they also 
delineate an account of lesbian selfhood that is inadequate for lesbian 
theory. Theirs is not the only source of a "false self" account in 
lesbian theory, and it is through a simultaneous examination of lesbian 
works like these that the account becomes evident.? 


1t focus in this essay primarily on the work of lesbian 
philosophers, but refer to this work by the broad term "social theory." 
These philosophers concern themselves with a broad range of social, 
political, and sometimes even economic, issues. 


2other examples, besides those noted here, can be found, for 
example, in Jeffner Allen (1986) and Nett Hart (1990). Julia Penelope 
(1990) employs a false self account, but is more ambiguous about the 
prescriptive stance usually associated with it. It is not surprising 
that not only the concept, but usually the language, is the same across 
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The account of the (lesbian) self embedded in lesbian social 
theory must be subjected to further scrutiny, and psychoanalytic theory 
presents one possible avenue. Objections to this way of framing the 
debate are predictable. Some would argue that it is not necessary to 
analyze the account of the self in lesbian theory in psychological 
terms, since this strategy needlessly "psychologizes" social theory 
(and lesbians) in a way that vindicates the concerns of those very 
theorists who expunged lesbian theory of psychology in the first place. 
There are certainly other perspectives--postmodern philosophy is one 
obvious alternative--from which a critic might mount objections to the 
self that prevails in some lesbian theory without dragging discourse 
about lesbian life "back" into the psychological framework from which 
it has escaped. 3 


Nonetheless, it is possible to recognize psychoanalytic theories 
as discourses of power, constructed (and constructing) through 
practices of exclusion and discipline, and not dispense with them. The 
requisite stance toward such theory can be contingent, skeptical, and 
even playful. Indeed, a conception of theory-creation itself as adult 
play harmonizes with the account of the self of object relations 
theorist Donald Winnicott, whose thought I find useful for this 
analysis. My argument is not that we must use psychoanalytic theory in 
analyzing the identity constructions of lesbian theorists; it is, more 
conservatively, that psychoanalytic theory can illuminate developmental 
and relational issues, only tangentially connected to sexual 
orientation, that may be of interest to lesbian feminists. 


From the perspective of psychoanalysis, a disclaimed psychological 
discourse exists within lesbian social theories. This is so, in the 
most general sense, because lesbian theorists give an account of the 
self that assumes the internalization, or adoption by the self, of 
aspects of external social rules and relations that are harmful to 
lesbians. More specifically, there is an affinity between the most 
frequent characterization of the self (a false self account central to 
the work of many lesbian theorists) and a (false self) concept of 
recent psychoanalytic theory, although a comparison reveals the 
conceptual poverty of the lesbian social theorists' version. 


In fact, the existence of such a disclaimed discourse calls into 
question the claim to have expunged psychology that is advanced by 
lesbian feminist theorists. But more importantly, it means that 
theorists have successfully precluded a critical examination of the 


lesbian texts, because authors read and respond to each others' ideas. 
Indeed, this very tendency to share and concur in formulations like the 
false self makes critique essential. 


34 useful source for surveying the dialogue about the benefits 
(and costs) of employing postmodern modes of analysis is 
Feminism/Postmodernism, edited by Linda J. Nicholson. 
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disclaimed discourse. I address this problem by examining lesbian and 
psychoanalytic versions of a "false self" account of identity. A 
consideration of similarities and differences between these accounts 
opens a conversation between the two that can help to identify and 
correct disjunctions between the account of the self in lesbian 
theories and the ethical and political aspirations expressed by lesbian 
(and other feminist) theories. A psychoanalytic reading does not 
merely reveal the lesbian false self account of identity to be one- 
dimensional; it can also provide ways of reconceptualizing lesbian 
identity that are compatible with the ethical and political ideals 
propounded by lesbian feminist theorists. 


The Rejection of Psychology in Lesbian Feminism 


Rather than ignoring psychology as other social theorists tend to do, 
many lesbian social theorists are hostile to it. Such a stance among 
lesbian thinkers reflects a reasonable anger at the ways in which the 
demand for gender and sexual conformity have been inscribed in 
psychological theories in the guise of "nature" or "maturity." 
Psychological theories of all sorts have thus provided justifications 
for abuse--of women in general, and of lesbians in particular. In 
fact, the catalog of abuses touches every aspect of modern female 
existence. Psychological and psychiatric evaluations have both taken 
the male, or some construction of "masculinity" as the norm of adult 
(and human) development, and enforced a disempowering and dehumanizing 
construction of female "nature" on women. Institutionalization, 
psycho-surgery, and the construction of categories of psychological 
dysfunction that have a disproportionate significance for women are 
only the more extreme manifestations of a set of disciplines whose 
pronouncements on gender and relationships have permeated everyday 
social and cultural life.4 


Lesbians have been the objects of psychological "knowledge" about 
female "nature" in the same ways as heterosexual women, but have also 
been its objects in ways that are unique to women who reject 
heterosexual relations. The imperative to "cure" and correct lesbian 
"malfunctioning" remains deeply embedded in the various psychological 
disciplines.> At the same time, as psychologist Celia Kitzinger 


4qhe literature on psychological abuse of women is enomnous. 
See, e.g., Chessler (1972), Masson (1986) and Showalter (1987). 


SShane Phelan traces some political implications of the 
psychological understanding of homosexuality as deviance in Identity 
Politics (1989). Nancy Chodorow points out in her recent (1992) 
article "Heterosexuality as a Compromise Formation" that a review of 
psychoanalytic journals yields the conclusion that although 
heterosexuality is understood as not requiring explanation or inquiry, 
even here it is male (heterosexual) sexuality that is utterly taken as 
the norm. Psychoanalysts appear to be vexed about any female 
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argues, even the more humanistic constructions of lesbianism in 
psychology and social science construct a "'lifestyle' interpretation 
of lesbianism [that] individualizes and depoliticizes the lesbian 
threat" (Kitzinger, 1987:34). 


Many lesbian theorists who are critical of psychological theory 
point to abuses as proof that psychology, in its theoretical and 
practical manifestations, is bankrupt and destructive, for individual 
lesbians and lesbian theory. The prevalent view among lesbian 
theorists is that it is not necessary to differentiate between, or even 
examine, different psychological theories, and indeed, no such 
examination is attempted. One example of this kind of non-specific 
rejection is Pauline Bart's recent (1993) vilification of feminist 
psychoanalytic theory. "To be in love with psychoanalytic theory after 
the exposés of Rush, Herman and Masson is like being in love with 
Stalinism after the 1936 purge trials" is one of her more colorful 
assertions. Bart is not unique in criticizing psychoanalytic feminists 
in part by attacking Freud, and this strategy suggests at the very 
least a conviction that there are no significant distinctions among 
psychologies. 


In fact, the rejections of psychology in lesbian social theory 
(including the work of Daly, Raymond, and Hoagland) share an account of 
psychological theory that is peculiarly contentless. All psychology is 
rejected, but no particular psychological theory is examined. Hence, 
refutations are more ideological than analytical, more political than 
substantive. If, as lesbian social theorists contend, psychological 
theory does nothing but codify and rationalize the subjugation of women 


and the "curing" of lesbians, attention to the multiple discourses of 
psychology is moot. This is the assumption behind Mary Daly's 
dismissal of the diverse psychological theories and their attendant 
forms of therapy ("the mass proliferation of 'schools' and forms of 
psychotherapy") when she notes that many "are in apparent 
contradiction" to one another (Daly, 1978:256). No further analysis is 


required. 


If the rejection of psychology in lesbian social thought were 
without theoretical implications, it would be possible to accept it as 
a justifiable historical artifact of lesbian existence. But this 
rejection is not without theoretical significance. Accounts of 
identity woven into social theories are implicated in the social, 
ethical, and political ideals advanced by them. This is certainly true 
of the lesbian self that theorists attack as "false." 


sexuality, but particularly about lesbian love and sexual desire. See 
also Shirley Nelson Garner's "Feminism, Psychoanalysis, and the 
Heterosexual Imperative" (1989). 
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The False Self in Lesbian Theory 


Psychology is characterized by many lesbian feminists, including Daly, 
Raymond, and Hoagland, as a tool that facilitates the progressive 
penetration, exposure and manipulation of the self. As a tool, it is 
used to attack, bare, transform, and--importantly—construct interior, 
private, layers of the self. When psychology is successful it helps 
both to create, and to continually perpetuate, false layers of a 
stratified female/lesbian self in accordance with the patriarchal 
standards of womanhood. Hence, it is the instrument by which a lesbian 
is kept from her true Self. 


This reading of the various psychologies is consistent with the 
account of the self that emerges from the work of these lesbian 
theorists: the lesbian self consists of a true "core" surrounded by 
corrupted layers of internalized patriarchal conditioning, exploitative 
ideology, and self-hatred. Mary Daly begins Gyn/Ecology with a 
statement that reveals not only the pervasiveness of patriarchy, but 
its repercussions for women's identity: 


this [patriarchal] colonization [does not] exist simply ‘outside’ 
women's minds, securely fastened into institutions, we can 
physically leave behind. Rather, it is also internalized, 
festering inside women's heads, even feminist heads (Daly, 
1978:1). 


What proceeds from this process of internalization is a self that is 


split, divided by a fault line between true and false. Throughout the 
text, Daly distinguishes the "Self," denoting the "authentic center" 
from the "imposed/internalized false 'self'" (Daly 1978: 26). The true 
Self is a "deep reality;" it is "genuine," the "real Source." False 
selves, on the other hand, represent "patriarchally imposed, Self- 
denying masks" (1978:27). 


A similar account of true and false selfhood pervades other 
lesbian works. Janice Raymond echoes Daly in theorizing about the 
"original woman," the "passionate," "deepest" Self. The "original 
integrity" of a woman can be violated by the later strains of 
heterosexualism that learning, and coercion, implant, but it is not 
substantially altered. This is true for Sarah Hoagland as well, as she 
quotes Mary Daly in the course of an explanation of the rationales for 
lesbian separatism. For Hoagland "paring away the layers of false 
selves from the Self" does not only require a psychic separation from 
internalized heterosexist and male-aggrandizing propaganda; it requires 
a physical separation as well (Hoagland, 1988:61). Putting aside the 
(political) issue of separatism it is clear that Hoagland, like Daly 
and Raymond (among others) embraces a false self account of lesbian 
identity. The result is that many of her analyses and recommendations 
regarding lesbian ethics and community are consistent with her 
conception of identity, while others--those that would demand a more 
decentered or relational conception--seem incoherent. 


For those who ground lesbian theory in such a view of identity, 
the conclusion that the true self is obscured by the false layers 
around it is merely a first step. The goal implied by this analysis is 
obvious: through struggle these layers can be successively removed (or 
"peeled" away, in a favored metaphor) to reveal the true self below. 
Thus, for Daly one goal of the feminist is to "burn away the 
internalized false selves, so that she is deeper within her Self and 
outside the State of Possession" (Daly, 1978:370). The “conditioning" 
and "heterosexism" that lesbians have internalized is, according to 
Hoagland, difficult to "unravel": 


just because something is conditioned doesn't mean it can be 
changed or that it can be changed quickly or even in a lifetime. 
We are aware of how long it takes to unravel aspects of our own 
conditioning. In fact, whatever battle wounds we have will remain 
with us during our lifetimes, at the very least as scars 
(Hoagland, 1988:95). 


Yet the sustained use of images of "unpeeling" and "unraveling" are 
themselves testimony to the kind of task to which these theorists 
exhort lesbians. The struggle is to remove the harmful--socialized, 
victimized--layers of the self in order to find that which is true. 
However long held, integrated, comfortable or even useful, the false 
self is not really a part of the self. It is formed through compliance 
to pernicious demands originated outside the self, and therefore is 
counterfeit. 


The false self account has not gone uncriticized by feminists. 
Philosopher Jean Grimshaw characterizes this self (after Ibsen) as an 
"onion": 


Ibsen's Peer Gynt compared his quest for identity to the process 
of peeling layers off an onion; but after shedding all the 'false 
selves,' he found that there was nothing inside, no 'core' 
(Grimshaw, 1988:93). 


Grimshaw continues that the "spatial metaphors" in the story of Gynt 
fit with the accounts of the self that she analyzes with one exception: 
in the feminist theories she has selected, "there is assumed to be a 
'core.'"6 As Grimshaw suggests, the "metaphor" of the onion is not 
mere metaphor in the writings of many prominent lesbian feminist 
theorists. 


Grimshaw's purpose in critiquing this model is not primarily to 
expose the implications of a faulty psychology; rather, it is to 
delineate an illegitimate and punitive philosophic model of 
authenticity that she fears might be used to marginalize those whose 


6Grimshaw concentrates her critique on the works of Mary Daly, 
Marilyn Frye, and Kate Millett. I would argue that Grimshaw's reading 
of Frye's work is overly critical. 


personal quest for authenticity has stalled before disclosing the true 
core beneath the false layers of socialized selfhood. Hence, although 
she does point out, for example, the absence of any concern with 
psychic defenses in the works she critiques, her concerns and 
suggestions point elsewhere. 


The lesbian theorists who use a false self account usually do so 
without analysis, but its application is not always un-self-conscious. 
It is useful to examine briefly the work of legal theorist Ruth Colker, 
who explicitly defends it and, helpfully, enables a more complete 
assessment of its significance. Colker writes: 


I believe that we have an authentic self because assuming that we 
do not have an authentic self makes no sense to me. For example, 
through our feminist work, we try to peel away social influences 
that limit our authenticity or freedom. If we are successful in 
our attempts to peel away those influences what would be left? It 
only makes sense for me to assume that what would be left would be 
our authentic selves (Colker, 1988:220). 


Indeed, she does not merely clarify the terms of the false self 
account; she argues that only such a model of the self is consistent 
with political and theoretical feminism. 


We need some measuring rod through which we can construct a 
critique and be confident that we can more fully develop our human 
potential or, again, our feminist struggles would make no sense 


(Colker, 1988:221). 


Jean Grimshaw's discomfort with the spatial metaphors in feminist 
discussions of authenticity is well-founded in a number of respects. 
One that she does not discuss is certainly the implication that a 
"core" self is perceptably different than the harmful and painful 
layers that surround it. If this were not so, how would we recognize 
the boundary between true and false? Indeed, Colker writes 
unapologetically of the "good"——-"peaceful, loving, compassionate"—- 
selves that lie "within us" (Colker, 1988:220). Thus, while she 
acknowledges that women are unlikely to peel away enough of the social 
layers of conditioning and harmful influences to actually "discover" 


7In the 1991 version of a 1988 essay, Colker writes that she 
formerly identified herself as lesbian, but no longer does so. The 
autobiographical information that she provides in this essay leads to 
the conclusion that she now identifies as bisexual. It is interesting 
to note that Jean Grimshaw's fear of the uses to which a false self 
account of authenticity might be put is vindicated in Colker's work. 
Colker uses her arguments about the authenticity of the true self in 
the service of her contention that women who identify themselves as 
exclusively "lesbian" cannot be authentic, as they have already 
eliminated the possibility that intimate relations with men might 
constitute some aspect of their authenticity. 
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what lies behind them, she insists that such a core exists, and that 
its nature is benevolent; "if our authentic self were not a good self 
then there would be no reason to try to uncover it" (1988:220). 


The False Self in Psychoanalytic Theory 


A discourse of true and false self is not unknown to mainstream 
psychoanalytic psychology; neither is the similarity merely linguistic. 
Affinities exist between the psychological and the lesbian-theoretical 
concepts of the false self, but divergences are also present, and it is 
these differences that expose the facile and defensive "psychology" of 
this lesbian theory. The concept of the false self has an interesting 
history. Most scholars associate it with either the work of American 
psychiatrist R.D. Laing (1967, 1969), who popularized it, or British 
psychoanalyst D.W. Winnicott. Richard Chessick (1993) points out its 
derivation from Kierkegaard's concept of "shut-up-ness," explicated in 
The Concept of Dread (1957), but this precursor is only tenuously 
related to the later, and more spiritually agnostic, psychodynamic 
speculations. 


In what follows I focus on Donald Winnicott's thought. Although 
lesbian theorists have shown virtually no interest in employing the 
psychoanalytic object relations tradition of which Winnicott is a 
representative, other feminist theorists have used it to create an 
influential body of theory.® Among feminist theorists Winnicott 
himself has been popular for, among other reasons, his willingness to 
engage issues regarding the impact of external (intimate and social) 


relations on the self. Political theorists (e.g. Glass, 1989, Flax, 
1993) have recognized in Winnicott's analytic thought ways of bridging 
the theoretical gap between an exclusive focus on individual, internal 
life (characterized by much psychology and psychoanalytic theory) , and 
social and communal concerns. This interest in the mutually 
constitutive nature of the self and of various social relations is, in 
fact, exemplified in his account of the false self. 


What does Winnicott understand by the false self? He did not 
write a focused treatise on the interrelations between the concept and 
phenomenon of the false self and other developmental issues; as a 
result it is necessary to extract his ideas from the larger context of 
his work. On one end of a tacit continuum of "normal" to ill-health, 
Winnicott emphasizes that in psychic health every person displays (and 
experiences) some aspects of falseness that are indispensable tools for 
living in a world of others. Because particular mores and modes of 
civility are (more or less) required, this variety of false self isa 
ubiquitous, indeed, an ordinary, aspect of mental and social 
development and functioning. There are, however, more disturbing kinds 
of falseness of the self with which Winnicott is more concerned. 


8The best known of those who have used Winnicott's ideas are: 
Nancy Chodorow (1978, 1989), Jessica Benjamin (1988), and Jane Flax (1990). 
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At the opposite end of a continuum of falseness is the false self 
that results from the severest interruptions of "the process of 
becoming a person." Most generally, it is the conforming self that 
comes into existence in disruptive circumstances from which the person 
cannot escape. More particularly, Winnicott writes of the false self 
as a function of the child's relations with a mother who intrudes upon 
and stymies the child's own responses. The consequence of these 
dynamics is a rigid and defensive set of reactions to external reality 
that do not challenge or subvert the demands to which one is 
subjected. 


Winnicott's interest in the mother-child dyad has been regarded as 
a refreshing departure from, for example, Freud's virtually exclusive 
interest in the father-son pair. It is nonetheless true that the 
preoccupation with the mother fixes the blame for dysfunction on her, 
and by extension, on women. If this were all that could be said of 
Winnicott's theory of development, it would not be a useful source for 
alternative feminist readings of identity formation. In this case, 
even his relative indifference to the inculcation of gendered 
characteristics would not suffice to differentiate him from other 
psychological experts. However, placing the concept of falseness in 
the context of his theory of transitional space opens up the 
possibility of a false self account that is not exhausted by 
descriptions of inadequate mothering. 


For Winnicott, the process of becoming "real" (a true self) is one 
that begins in earliest childhood, but that continues throughout life.? 
The process requires, at a minimm, non-intrusive and non-retaliative 
relations with proximate and significant others. But more, it requires 
the construction and continuation of an "intermediate area of 
experiencing" that is neither "inner" reality nor objectively "outer," 
and therefore consensually shared. In this transitional space 
"illusion" and play thrive, and the emerging self is not rigidly 
imposed upon to recognize, internalize, and act in accordance with the 
reality of more powerful others. 


Making the theory of transitional space relevant for social theory 
is to some extent a matter of recognizing its life-span implications. 
As Winnicott makes clear, the self must continually create its ow 
subjectivity by testing the "survival" of others' boundaries; self and 
others must be able to tolerate, and even affirm, productions and 
assertions of otherness without either retaliation or collapse of those 
boundaries. This is not, however, a placid and easy pluralism. The 
self is not one with itself, and psychic complexity added to the 
disruptions and "normal difficulties of life" remain sufficient even in 


2This brief synopsis of Winnicott's thought is drawn froma 
number of works, but the essays collected in the volume Playing and 
Reality (1971) are cited by many scholars as central in positioning 
Winnicott as a social theorist. 
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the best of circumstances to thwart any attempt to situate and define 
the self once and for all. Moreover, there is no point in development 
when the necessary features for psychic health can be said to have been 
consolidated, or a true self completed: 


Integration of a personality does not arrive at a certain time on 
a certain day. It comes and goes, and even when well attained it 
can be lost through unfortunate environmental chance (Winnicott, 
1958:205) . 


The ability to tolerate the multiple incongruities presented by 
different interpretations of reality--within and between selves--is one 
developmental achievment at which Winnicott aims. This capacity in 
turn facilitates the capacity to forge from diverse visions of reality 
new forms of art, religion, and intellectual life. Winnicott insists 
that psychic development requires a suspension of belief in a strict 
dichotomy of inner and outer reality; it requires acceptance of a 
"paradox"--that there exists another kind of reality which is neither 
exclusively internal nor external. When others fail to tolerate one's 
own creativeness and play, the inability to maintain transitional space 
is virtually assured. The consequence is some degree of reactive and 
defensive system that problematizes the progress of connection with 
others and maturation of the self: "The resolution of paradox leads to 
a defence organization which in the adult one can encounter as true and 
false self organization" (Winnicott, 1971:14). 


For Winnicott, as for the lesbian theorists, the existence of a 
false self presumes a true self. Yet the similarity of language is 
misleading, especially as it imputes to Winnicott a perspective that 
the self as made up of definitive and concrete layers. Winnicott does 
write frequently of the "relation" between true and false aspects of 
the self: the false self "defends" and "protects" the true. But 
unlike in the lesbian account, Winnicott means by true self a set of 
potentials or possibilities that may or may not be realized--the "human 
individual's capacity for creative living"-——-and not to a complete and 
functioning (or "core") self (Winnicott, 1971:68). 


The uniqueness to which lesbian theorists allude as "true," 
"original," or "genuine" depends, for Winnicott, upon the installation 
and maintenance of facilitating environments. He is particularly 
interested in the emotional environment of childhood, and the quality 
of the "mothering" that prevails there. But it is consistent to 
translate this concern into a broader defense of open-ended and non- 
authoritarian spaces. It is, in fact, a central argument of 
Winnicott's that such spaces can be partially reconstructed in adult 
experience even if they were missing or inadequate in early life. The 
self may be able to be healed in some respects, yet the healing does 
not return the self to a pre-existent wholeness. The unique "true" 
self always remains to be created. 


Limitations of the False Self Account 


Unfortunately, in protecting lesbian identity from the assaults of 
psychologists (as well as religious moralizers, and simple bigots of 
all descriptions), lesbian theorists have often constructed a 
profoundly essentialist and individualizing account of lesbian 
selfhood. Thus, while many feminists have labored to theorize about 
the problems and possibilities associated with diverse forms of 
intimate and social relations, these lesbian theorists foreclose even a 
discussion of developmental issues, including the ways in which aspects 
of relations come to be internalized as part of the self. The true 
lesbian self, it seems, is not relational; it is, instead, a "liberal" 
self--indivisible and rational, a product of nature and voluntaristic 
Choice. Lesbian feminist theorists deliberately construct a self that, 
but for its having acquired layers of patriarchal conditioning, could 
be described as having been "born directly into adulthood. wl 


Because lesbians are understood to possess an essential/true self, 
theorizing about the possible significance for social and political 
life of processes of individual (psychological) development is 
precluded. Conditioning and ideology are laid down, on an already 
existing self, in sedimentary layers in a way that fails to represent 
the active nature of even processes of internalization and defense. We 
are presented with the image of mind as an archeological dig whose 
strata are successively exposed under the tools of the persistent 
excavator. This solution, understandable as a way of avoiding the 
interventions of experts and the normalizing effects of psychological 
theory, especially in interpreting the origins of lesbian desire, 
involves significant costs. This is because it also avoids attention 
to the dialectical play between experience, and the passions and 
defenses of the self. The lesbian (true) self is protected by this 
strategy, but not merely in ways that lesbian theorists acknowledge. 
Surrendered as well are opportunities for theorizing about the 
psychological and social effects of loss, isolation, and traumatic 
experience on the self. Here psychoanalytic theories can be useful, 
however they might disagree among themselves and demand further 
scrutiny and development. 


the false self account lesbian theorists assert a vision 
of the "true" self as unified, coherent and accessible to 
introspection, a vision about which many other feminists (and 
nonfeminists) are increasingly skeptical. To the extent that many 
feminist theorists have exposed just this shortcoming of mainstream 
(male) political theory, and linked it to the privileging of masculine 
identity and the denigration and exclusion of women, the lesbian 
position is a troubling retrogression. There are other, related, 


10the phrase is a part of Susan Moller Okin's critique of Alasdair 
MacIntyre. Her point is not an explicitly psychological one, but 
rather alludes to the inattention in theories like MacIntyre's to 
women's historical role in child-bearing and -rearing (1989:56). 


consequences of this kind of strategy. As Norma Alarcon 

feminist theorists of color have implicated this view of the self in 
the oppression and marginalization of women of color by white women 
(Alarcon, 1990). Angela Harris marks out a similar consequence of 
unintended totalizing (white women's) identities in the work of Robin 
West and Catharine MacKinnon (Harris, 1991). Theories of the "true"-—- 
even if they only theorize barriers between unique, individual selves 
and deleterious experience--are not innocuous. They can easily be 
assimilated to conclusions about the "nature" of groups that foster 
theoretical and political exclusions. 


The problematic dimensions of the false self account of lesbian 
identity are many, but consider just two: the purported (or at least 
strongly implied) essential goodness of the (true) self, and the 
failure of the true/false identity configuration to provide a 
foundation for feminist struggles to transform identity. In both of 
these areas, a psychoanalytic reading of a false self concept broadens 
the range of theoretical vision. Like lesbian theory, a psychoanalytic 
analysis can encourage attention to external pressures and influences 
on the development of self; unlike the lesbian theory examined here, 
the processes of identity formation that concern the interaction of 
self and world are of central importance. 


The lesbian false self account encourages a virtually inescapable 
conclusion of an essential core of self that is "good"--unpolluted by 
patriarchal socialization, heterosexual ideals of femininity and 
relational patterns, and unwanted unconscious desires, including 
"intractable emotional responses or retrograde erotic fantasies" 
(Perry, 1991:599). Unfortunately, feminist theorists have often 
reinforced this view of women's "nature" by failing to theorize 
adequately such aspects of female experience as psychic aggression and 
other "disagreeable passions." As I have argued elsewhere, the 
construction of theory by feminists that is inattentive to certain 
modalities of women's psychic and emotional experience constrains and 
shapes the ways in which social theory can respond to women's 
interests, relations, and agency (Burack, 1994). The costs of a 
simplistic and one-dimensional account of women as "good" are great, 
even when they provide protection from other, more frightening, stories 
about women's (or lesbians') "nature." 


Winnicott has often been read by feminists as proposing an account 
of human nature that deemphasizes aggression and painful internal 
conflict in healthy development. This reading attends to one dimension 
of Winnicott's thought, but ignores another that has implications for 
theorizing about individual development and social relations (Burack, 
1993). On this latter reading, the maintenance of a sense of being 
real requires a constant negotiation of ambivalence toward aspects of 
the self and others. This is because the self whose feelings and 
relations are not determined through compliance to external demands 
must freely create those relations and suffer their psychic 
consequences. Unconscious fantasies of ambivalence--love and hate-- 
toward intimate and social others are the "price to be paid" for the 
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capacities associated with becoming a "true" self. For Winnicott, this 
self is not unitary and "good;" it is conflicted and defended, and 
therefore unstable and indeterminate. 


A second problem with the lesbian false self account is that it 
cannot accomodate significant transformations of the self, even though 
theorists often assume (and prescribe) such change in relation to 
political and ethical ends. Within the context of a false self account 
of identity, it makes sense to conceive of change as the self's 
attempts to rid itself of falseness, to recover its original wholeness 
and goodness. Indeed, this is what theorists prescribe. This 
conceptualization is, in fact, inconsistent with many of the most 
searching and nuanced accounts of identity transformation in lesbian 
and feminist thought. Two examples suggest more fruitful positions 
toward identity and transformation. 


Victoria Davion (1991) explores the relationship between feminism 
and "radical change" through a consideration of the role of moral 
commitments in feminist identity. Against the view that integrity 
demands the possession of "unconditional commitments," Davion proposes 
an argument that she believes is more consistent with feminist (self 
and social) transformation. This view holds that feminists anticipate 
that intellectual and social struggle will give rise to new 
understandings, of the self, of others, and of social "reality;" hence, 
as understandings change so will (and must) the moral commitments 
associated with them. To believe otherwise is to deny that 
"multiplicitous beings" (of the sort spoken of by Maria Lugones) can 


have integrity. It is, in short, to constrain the transformation that 
is at the heart of feminism. Ironically, Davion locates her skepticism 
regarding unconditional commitments in the ethics of Sarah Hoagland. 
While Davion reads Hoagland's call for change accurately, Hoagland's 
account of the self simply cannot accomodate such open-ended 
transformation. 


Another fine transformation project is Minnie Bruce Pratt's 
autobiographical essay "Identity: Skin, Blood, Heart." In it Pratt 
tells the story of her continuous attempts to confront and change her 
own racism and anti-Semitism by relating a series of encounters with 
her self--her preconceptions and prejudices, but also her fear, 
silence, and comfortable ignorance. Pratt's essay is provocative from 
the perspective of this critique because she does employ the language 
of "falseness" that is intrinsic to so many lesbian texts: 


As I've worked at stripping away layer after layer of my false 
identity, notions of skin, blood, heart based in racism and anti- 
Semitism. Another way I've tried to regain my self-respect, to 
keep from feeling completely naked and ashamed of who I am, is to 
look at what I have carried with me from my culture that could 
help me in the process . . . . [and] buried under the layers, I 
discovered some strengths (Pratt, 1991:61). 


Yet this version of falsity of the self competes with a more 
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prominent voice in the story--a voice that denies the true/false 
configuration of identity in favor of a recognition of, and imperative 
toward, constant self-creation. Hence, Pratt writes of "a positive 
process of recreating ourselves, of making a self that is not the 
negative, the oppressor," and of "find[ing] new ways to be in the 
world" (1991:59). It is instructive that Pratt concurs with Daly and 
others that oppressive demands and relations are internalized by women, 
yet differs in her understanding of the significance of this for 
feminist thinking about identity. 


I have learned that as the process of shaping a negative self 
identity is long, so the process of change is long, and since the 
unjust world is duplicated again every day, in large and small, so 
I must try to recreate, every day, a new self striving for a new 
just world. What do we do to create this new self? 


For Pratt, the problem is not merely that the prejudices and simplistic 
designs of the culture in which she lives have settled in her, 
gathering in sedementary layers, and awaiting a final removal. She 
confronts her own collusion, the ways in which conformity has enhanced 
her comfort, as much as she directs anger at social oppression and its 
conspicuous agents. Nancie Caraway interprets Pratt's struggle as a 
realization that "the 'wholeness' of the self involves an inescapably 
protean encounter with others" (Caraway, 1993:23). The "'wholeness' of 
the self" does not pre-exist relations with others, however malign or 
constructive, but is itself, ironically, a process. 


Juxtaposing wholeness and process lends itself to political, and 
not just to personal, theorizing.11 mnvisioning the self as a process, 
rather than an entity to be protected, is necessary, as Shane Phelan 
argues, to the possibility of a "local politics" of coalition-building 
and action (Phelan, 1993). Here politics is understood not just as a 
consequence of pre-existing goals and legitimations, but as incremental 
struggles for (daily and plural) justices. The self who engages in 
these forms of politics with others is transformed by new knowledge, 
new relations, and new perspectives on her own position with regard to 
the others whose subjectivity she now confronts. Many lesbian 
theorists who champion a false self account would agree to these 
political goals; it is merely that the compatibility between the goals 
and their account of identity is uneasy and unexamined. 


Unlike the false self account of lesbian theorists, the 
psychoanalytic account of Winnicott can accomodate radical change of 
identity. For Winnicott, false aspects of the self are enacted to 
protect a nascent self--that which has not yet come into existence--as 
a set of potentials for increasing integration, mastery, and 


l1lpiana Fuss notes this "tension between the notions of 
‘developing an identity and 'finding' an identity" in lesbian theory. 
She suggests a Lacanian deconstructive approach as a way of confronting 
the political demand for a unified lesbian identity (Fuss, 1989:97-112). 
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creativeness. The self is not a datum, but an open field of 
possibility. Winnicott was little interested in specifying the 
outcomes of relational configurations and moral dilemmas, preferring to 
delineate the kinds of environments and structures that "hold" and 
support the self in its unpredictable contacts with the world. Yet 
this is not to suggest that Winnicott would have regarded all possible 
psychic and relational outcomes as morally equivalent. He believed 
that certain capacities, such as guilt and the capacity to sustain 
ambivalence, are essential for productive intimate and social 
relationships. It is not surprising that these very capacities are 
deeply implicated in feminist movements toward self-transformation. 


Winnicott does not champion adjustment as the goal of individual 
development; just the opposite: he contends that "freedom from 
symptoms" of trauma, stress, and anxiety is not necessarily a sign of 
psychic health because the smoothly functioning false self "can very 
easily be mistaken for health" (Winnicott, 1965, 101-102). In 
expressing concern that the false self might be mistaken for the "whole 
person," and in arguing that "compliance is a sick basis for life," 
(1971:65), Winnicott does not ally himself with the disciplining of 
lesbians as the synoptic dismissal of psychology would suggest. Here 
is a progressive theoretical moment of which lesbians can avail 
themselves. 


Conclusion 


Lesbian feminists have been rightly fearful of the disciplinary 
discourses that have labelled lesbians as perverts, deviants, 
introverts, or examples of immature or arrested development. Exposing 
the abuses of intellectual discourses like psychology and their related 
institutions is an undeniable urgent goal. Even so, an unqualified 
refusal to seek insights within the disparate psychological traditions 
does not contribute to the construction of knowledge. It is always 
possible that some insight will be useful, even if it must be 
disconnected and reclaimed from a mass of assumptions that reflect 
ideological views of women and/or lesbians. This reevaluation and 
reconstruction, and not the unqualified refusal, is an important task 
of feminist critique. 


Social and political theories do employ psychological assumptions, 
either explicit or covert. Certainly, the lesbian feminist theories 
that denounce psychology make assumptions, about the nature of lesbian 
identity and the ways in which pernicious aspects of reality become 
part of the self. The problem with psychological assumptions that are 
made and then disclaimed by social and political theorists is that 
disclaimed assumptions are not subject to critique. The likelihood 
that ad hoc, usually comforting, conceptualizations of the self will be 
introduced is enhanced in such theories. 


Many lesbian theorists would argue that the introduction of 
psychology is unnecessary and oppressive--a continuation of female 
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socialization and gender role requirements, compounded by coercive 
heterosexuality. On its face, given the continuing biases of the 
psychological disciplines regarding the relative merits of hetero- and 
homosexuality, this argument is compelling. Psychology is not so 
easily excluded, however. Psychological assumptions lurk within the 
discourse of social theory, and these assumptions can be evaluated by 
those who would judge the usefulness of theories. 


Certainly it is not necessary to translate every concern, every 
concept, of lesbian or feminist theorizing into psychological terns. 
Yet it is also unwise to preempt the possibility of accomodation 
between the various psychologies and lesbian feminist ideas. When 
theorists such as Ruth Colker and Janice Raymond write of the need for 
feminists to heal, to rout, the "brokenness" of the self in a hostile 
world, it is easy to feel an affinity with such a goal. It is 
possible, however, that the brokenness to which such scholars refer is 
inescapable, and must itself be used as a basis for identity 
construction and politics. Such a pessimistic conclusion is consistent 
with the complexities of the self as they are revealed by some versions 
of psychoanalytic theory, although psychoanalysis is not alone in 
suggesting this rendering of identity. 


In fact, the psychoanalytic perspective advanced here is 
consistent with provocative arguments about the construction of the 
self by lesbian and straight feminists. Ironically, it is often 
lesbian feminists who do not write from a perspective of animus toward 
psychology who most successfully avoid essentialist accounts of lesbian 


identity. Lesbian writers like Minnie Bruce Pratt, Maria Lugones, and 
Audre Lorde, among many others, resist the temptation to neatly 
repudiate even those aspects of identity about which they are 
ambivalent. 


Marilynne Robinson's question about "fragments" communicates the 
need to resolve the dilemmas of identity; more, it suggests the 
possibility of such a resolution. Yet this reading is belied by the 
story that Robinson relates; the fragments of her characters' lives are 
neither shed nor knit up finally. Their peace is a continual struggle: 
against vacuous conformity and the dictates of coercive authorities, 
but also with experiences of loss, despair, and attempts, however 
tenuous, to trust human connections. In their efforts to formulate, 
interpret, and produce lesbian theory, scholars must be attentive to 
politics, and to the positions of lesbians in social realities. They 
must also remain open to constructions of lesbian experience and 
identity that engage psychic process and challenge closure. 
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Abstract 


How are individual voters influenced by their social 
surroundings? Numerous studies document that individual vote 
choice can be influenced by the composition of the social 
context. Yet, we do not fully understand how the attributes of 
the social environment come to influence the actions of 
individual voters. This paper develops and tests a micro-level 
model of the operation of contextual influences on political 
behavior. The model incorporates the effects of both interaction 
with others and individual perception of the partisan nature of 
the local environment. The data show little support for social 
interaction as a mechanism of contextual influences, but do 
reveal that perception of partisan dominance markedly enhances 
the positive impact of identifying with the locally dominant 
party. These results suggest that contextual influences operate 
through a "reinforcement" effect on party identifiers rather than 
by converting partisan opponents or independents. 


A Micro-level Explanation of Contextual 
Effects on Political Behavior 


A central premise of contextual studies is that the 


political behavior of individuals can be influenced not only by 


individual characteristics but also by the attributes of others 
in the individual’s social context. Such theorizing provides a 
richer picture of political behavior than either individualistic 
or aggregate level explanations (see Books and Prysby 1991; 
Huckfeldt and Sprague 1993). While numerous empirical studies 
confirm that social context does matter, the challenge which 
remains is to understand how contextual attributes influence the 
political views or actions of individuals. The purpose of my 
paper is to contribute to this understanding by exploring the 


processes through which social context influences individual vote 


choice. 


Contextual Influences on Vote Choice 

In the aggregate, the essence of a "contextual effect" lies 
in the observation that areas with high proportions of certain 
social groups may produce disproportionate support for a 
political party. For example, in their classic study of British 
voting behavior Butler and Stokes (1969: 146-150) demonstrate 
that as the proportion of working-class people in a constituency 
increases, the proportion of Labour support among the working 
class increases even more. The nature of these aggregate 
outcomes suggests that the composition of the social environment 


itself effects the choices of individual voters. Indeed, the 
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impact of increasingly homogeneous class or partisan environments 
is well established (Brown 1988; Butler and Stokes 1969; Foladare 
1968; Huckfeldt 1986; Miller 1956; Putnam 1966). What is not so 
well understood, however, are the processes through which 
individuals are influence by the attributes of their social 


environment. 


The purpose of my paper is to examine how the political 


‘ behavior of individuals may be influenced by the composition of 


the local context. The theoretical framework I employ stems from 
a conceptualization set out by Cox (1969) and Orbell (1970) and 
refined by Books and Prysby (1991: 47-81). This framework, the 
"information flow" approach, maintains that people obtain 
politically relevant information from their social surroundings. 
Such contextual information, however, is biased in accordance 
with the social composition of the local context. For instance, 
people who live and work in heavily middle-class areas are more 
likely to encounter political information from a "middle-class" 
perspective, while individuals in working-class areas encounter 
information with a different political slant. From an 
information flow perspective, contextual effects are a result of 
the "structuring" of political information by the social 
environment in such a way as to influence how people within those 
settings think and act politically. 

Two features of this approach deserve additional comment. 
First, the emphasis in this approach is on the social aspect of 


political information. Of course, for most people the primary 


source of news about politics is the mass media. Yet, simply 


having access to information is not enough. The emphasis of this 


approach is on the social processes which provide meaning to the 
on-going stream of available political information. What 
information people attend to and what it means to them is in part 


a function of their social surroundings -- where they live, who 


they work with, the people they talk politics with, and the 


church they attend. It is these surroundings, the context, which 
help people infuse political "news" with personal meaning. 

A second notable feature is that contextual effects are 
necessarily seen as multi-level phenomena. The "slant" given to 
information in the context is a function of social composition. 
Yet, social structure alone does not determine contextual 
effects. Whether individuals are affected by the "structuring" 
of information depends upon whether they receive the information 
and how they make use of it. Contextual effects are not a result 
of the social composition alone, but are a complex product of the 
views and behavior of people in an informationally biased setting 
(c£. Huckfeldt 1986; Huckfeldt and’ Sprague 1993). 

From the "information flow" perspective, then, the question 
of how contextual influences operate becomes a question of how 
individuals are influenced by the political information in their 
environments. There are, of course, a number of ways (see Books 
and Prysby 1991: 54-62). People exchange opinions on events of 
the day with friends and neighbors, learn about pressing social 


concerns through involvement in local organizations, and even 


make inferences about matters such as crime, unemployment, or 
pollution by observing people and events in the local context. 
In terms of sources of information, a distinction can be drawn 
between "perceptual" and "interpersonal" sources (Stipak and 
Hensler 1982; Weatherford 1982). With perceptual sources, such 
as an individual’s direct observation of the social context, the 
influence process is essentially psychological in nature. With 
"interpersonal" sources of information, such as discussing 
politics with neighbors, the influence process necessarily 
involves attributes of other people. 

Most of the work on the mechanisms of contextual influence 
has focused on social interaction. Indeed, existing studies 
provide good evidence that interactions with friends, neighbors, 
and acquaintances are important sources of contextual information 
(Cox 1969; Eulau and Rothenberg 1986; Huckfeldt and Sprague 1987, 
1991; Knoke 1990; Putnam 1966; Weatherford 1982). By restricting 
the supply of potential discussion partners, the effect of the 
class or partisan composition is to limit the range of political 
information to which people are exposed. The composition of the 


social context does not constitute an absolute limitation -- 


people can still seek out like-minded partners or to refuse to 


engage in political discussion at all -- but the evidence 
indicates that the social context does constrain individual 
choice (Huckfeldt 1986; Huckfeldt and Sprague 1987, 1991). Other 
studies suggest that involvement in local organizations, by 


exposing individuals to a number of people within the context, 


may also be important sources of contextual information (Cox 


1969; Putnam 1966; Segal and Meyer 1969). 


While personal interaction should be a potent source, it is 


not the only mechanism of contextual influence. Individuals need 


not engage in political conversations to be influenced by their 


social environment. Politically relevant information can be 
gleaned simply by observing one’s social surroundings. 
Weatherford (1983), for example, argues that people evaluate 
economic conditions by observing their local surroundings and 
demonstrates that the level of unemployment in an area affects 
individual perception and evaluation of economic policy. Also, 
research by Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992) shows that perceptions 
of the context can be influenced by the presence of partisan yard 
signs and bumper stickers. What such findings suggest is that 
people may learn about politics simply by observing their 
contextual environments. 

In sum, the argument put forward here is that the most 
substantial sources of contextual information are social 
interaction and direct observation. Each may supply individuals 
with the type of "shortcut" cues useful for making political 
decisions (Iyengar 1990; Popkin 1991). By discussing politics 
with others, people can gather information easily and in an 
engaging fashion. Yet, in a politically biased environment, 
individuals are likely to be exposed repeatedly to views 
sympathetic to the dominant party which may in turn affect their 


own views and behavior. 
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The composition of the local environment also structures 
what people learn as they engage in their usual day to day 
activities. New cars and new construction in the neighborhood 
may signal a prosperous economy, unemployed young people on the 
street may signify the need to "do something" about unemployment 
or crime, while Republican yard signs, buttons, or bumper 
stickers indicate the partisan preferences of neighbors. Still, 
the effect depends upon whether people use such observations to 
form politically relevant judgments. Both the nature of the 
social environment and individual characteristics play a part in 
the social judgments people form (Burbank forthcoming). The 
important point to recognize, however, is that not everyone will 
be attuned to the partisan nature of their community. Some 
people may have a keen sense of the political preferences of the 
people around them, while others may have no idea what party 
their neighbors support. And, if people are unaware of the 
partisan bias, the political preferences of others are unlikely 
to exert much influence over their own views or behavior. 


Although it is not practical to measure what people observe 


directly from their social surroundings, it is possible to 


measure the impressions that individuals form of their local 
environment and to examine how such views may influence their 


political behavior. 


Data and Measures 


The data for examining the operation of contextual 


influences come from a community-based study of citizenship in 


the United States and Britain (Conover, Crewe, and Searing 
1987).' The data consist of personal interviews conducted in six 
communities chosen to maximize contextual differences within 
nations while matching community types across nations. Three 
types of communities were selected in each nation: an urban, 
working-class area (Frankford, Philadelphia and Wythenshawe, 
Manchester), a suburban, middle-class community (Cary, North 
Carolina and Brentwood, Essex), and a small town in a rural area 
(Litchfield, Minnesota and Spilsby, Lincolnshire). The research 
design thus provides individual-level data for examining the 
mechanisms of contextual influence within six settings that 
differ by class and partisan composition as well as by nation. 
Table 1 shows the distribution social class characteristics and 
partisan identification in each community. 

An examination of the mechanisms of contextual effects 
requires measures of social interaction and individual perception 
of the partisanship of the community. This dataset provides 
several measures of the extent of social interaction.* Three 
variables assess political discussion, while two others tap more 
general forms of interaction. One discussion variable measures 
the extent of political discussion with neighbors. The other two 
take into account the composition of the local environment as 
well as individual attachments. One variable measures discussion 
with members of the locally dominant social class and the other 


taps the extent of discussion with supporters of the locally 


dominant party. The measures of more general forms of social 
interaction include a measure of involvement in formal 
organizations and an index of informal neighboring activities. 
In in, Chee data provide several measures which allow an 
assessment of the effects of political discussion as well as 
broader conceptions of social interaction. 

To get at how individuals see the partisan composition of 
their communities, respondents were asked if people in their 
community tended to support one party more strongly and, if so, 
which one. Table 2 shows the results for these questions. As 
expected, there is greater consensus on the dominant party in the 
working and middle-class locales than in the less class 
homogeneous sites. Most striking, however, are the differences 
between the British and American results. The British 
respondents are much more likely to see one party as dominant in 
their community and to agree on which party is dominant. In the 
United States, there is less certainty about the existence of a 


dominant party and, among those who do believe one party is 


dominant, less agreement over which party is dominant. Of 


course, one explanation for these differences might be that there 
is simply greater partisan bias in the British communities. Yet, 
in terms of social class or partisan attachment, the composition 

of the communities is quite similar (see Table 1). More likely, 

the disparity is a function of the salience of the linkage 


between social class and political parties in the two nations. 


Social Interaction, Perception, and Political Behavior 


From the "information flow" perspective, the relationship 


between contextually conditioned information and political choice 
is central to the operation of contextual influence. Yet, the 
mature of the relationship is complex (cf. Huckfeldt 1986; 
Huckfeldt and Sprague 1987; Glynn 1989; Krassa 1990). How people 
respond to information in the environment will depend not only on 
the judgments they form or the extent of their social 
involvement, but also upon their own political preferences. 
Individuals may come to similar conclusions about the partisan 
preferences of their neighbors and, yet, respond to that 
knowledge in different ways. For some, the partisan choice of 
the majority may serve to reinforce their own individual 
predispositions, while people with contrary partisan views may 
either be swayed toward the dominant party or inclined to reject 
that party even more firmly. 

The impact of individual perceptions and social interaction 
on political behavior can be tested using a model of vote choice. 
For this analysis, data on individual vote choice is used to 
construct a dichotomous dependent variable measuring whether or 
not the respondent voted for the locally dominant party.’ 
Overall, fully 61% supported the locally dominant party, with a 
slightly higher level of support in Britain (63%) than in the 
United States (59%). 

In order to assess the effects of social interaction the 


five measures of social interaction are included in the model. 


Each is coded to indicate greater social interaction, so all 
should be positively associated with support for the dominant 
party. Individual perception of the partisan context is measure 
by whether the person identifies the locally dominant party or 
not. If the preferences of others indeed sway individual vote 
choice, knowledge of the dominant party should be positively 
related to voting for that party. 

Two other key individual characteristics are included in the 


model: strength of partisan identification and subjective class 


identification. Both are coded with respect to the community 


environment. Party identity is measured in terms of attachment 
to the dominant or minority party in the community, and class 
identity is measured with respect to the dominant social class. 
Coding the variables in this fashion accounts for individual 
preferences as well as the preferences of others in the local 
context. To illustrate, strong attachment to the Labour party or 
self-identification as "working class" are coded as "dominant" 
identities in the British working-class community, but "non- 
dominant" in the middle-class and small town sites. 

In order to account for the duration of exposure to a 
partisan environment, a measure of time in the community is 
included (Brown 1988). Four individual-level control variables 
are also included: education, income, age, and sex.‘ Finally, 
dichotomous variables are senid saint to represent community 


differences with the American rural site serving as the reference 


category. 
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Table 3 shows the results from a logistic regression 
analysis of dominant party voting for the full sample and 
separately for the American and British samples. The 
coefficients for party and class identity behave largely as 
expected. Otherwise, the results are quite surprising. Contrary 
to expectations, the coefficient for perception of party 
dominance is neither positive nor significant. The other 
unexpected outcome is that none of the social involvement 


variables has a significant impact on vote choice and several 


have negative signs. The only social interaction variable which 


has any statistically discernable result is neighboring activity 


which is positive and significant in the American data, though 
not in Britain. In sum, the results from Table 3 suggest that 
neither perception of party dominance nor social involvement 
seems to exert much significant influence on the individual’s 
decision to support the dominant party. 

With only direct effects included in the model, perception 
of community partisanship has no significant impact while 
partisan identity has a substantial effect on political behavior. 
This specification, however, does not adequately reflect the 
complexity of these relationships. In particular, it ignores the 
possibility of an interaction between the perception of a 
dominant local party and attachment to the dominant party. Table 
4 shows the analysis with the inclusion of an interaction term to 
model this possibility. 


The results are striking. Knowledge of partisan dominance 
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has a strong positive interaction with dominant party 
identification. That is, the relationship between dominant party 
attachment and vote choice is significantly strengthened by 
knowing that others in the context also support that party, even 
accounting for the direct effect of party attachment (which 
remains positive and significant). Furthermore, once the 
interaction is properly modelled, the direct effect of dominant 
party perception becomes clear. The coefficient for the direct 


effect of partisan perception is negative and significant. Thus, 


among people who recognize the dominant partisanship of the 


community but who do not identify with the dominant party, 
knowledge of the local partisan bias actually decreases the 
likelihood of supporting the dominant party. 

Figure 1 graphically illustrates the interaction between 
party identity and perception of party dominance on the 
probability of voting for the dominant party.’ The impact of 
party identity (strong minor party attachment to strong dominant 
party attachment) on the probability of voting for the dominant 
party is shown with and without the effects of perceiving party 
dominance. The first line (marked with squares) shows change in 
party identity with no perception of the dominant party. 
Predictably, stronger attachment to the dominant party is marked 
by a steady increase in the probability of voting for the 
dominant party. The second line shows the effect of party 
identity with knowledge of the dominant party. People who do not 


identify with the dominant party, but recognize majority 


preferences, are less likely to vote for the dominant party than 
those people without such a perception. But, for people who 
sympathize with the dominant party, the probability of voting for 
it is even greater among those people who see their party as 
dominant. 

The results in Table 4 do not, however, change the 
interpretation of the social interaction variables. None of the 
political discussion variables appears to have any significant 
influence on voting for the dominant party, nor is there any 
evidence of any substantial interaction between the social 
involvement measures and dominant party identification. The only 
exception is that informal neighboring activity is positive and 
significant not only in the US, but in the total samples as well. 
Still, these results provide only a glimmer of evidence to 
support the social interaction hypothesis. 

In sum, the data do not support the simple hypothesis that 


knowledge of the partisan bias of the community encourages people 


to behave in accordance with majority preference. Rather, the 


data reveal a complex relationship between individual political 


preferences, social judgments about the preferences of others, 
and individual political behavior. The power of this explanation 
is augmented by the observation that these mechanisms appear to 
function similarly in two different national political contexts. 
In both nations, dominant party attachment, knowledge of 
community partisanship, and the interaction between the two 


behave in similar fashion despite differences in the salience of 


the class-party linkages. 


Conclusion 

The power of contextual theorizing lies in its emphasis on 
incorporating social structures into our attempts to explain the 
political attitudes and activities of individuals. Recognizing 
that individuals act within a social context and that the 
composition of that context may well influence the nature of 
individual choice allows for a richer account of political 
activity. Specifying the mechanisms which underlie the processes 
of contextual influence, however, presents a formidable 
theoretical challenge. 

The empirical investigation conducted here provides a 
complex picture of the operation of contextual influences. There 
is little evidence to support social interaction as an influence 
on political behavior. While informal neighboring activities 
show some effect, none of the political discussion measures 
reveal any substantive impact on vote choice. Previous studies 
also present mixed results of social interaction on vote choice, 
with some studies showing rather sizeable effects (e.g. Huckfeldt 
and Sprague 1987, 1991) and others finding only minimal impact 
(e.g. Eulau and Rothenberg 1986; Knoke 1990). Still, 


the weakness of social interaction is puzzling. Perhaps these 


results indicate that patterns of social interaction are less 


short term influences on vote choice than long term influences on 


social identity. 
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The effects of individual perception of party dominance are 
more intuitively appealing. Knowledge of the partisan 
preferences of others bolsters the positive effect of partisan 
attachments to the locally dominant party. These results fit 
nicely with established observations of contextual influences on 
vote choice (e.g. Brown 1988; Butler and Stokes 1969; Foladare 
1968). One implication of these results is that the social 
context exerts a "reinforcing" or "enhancing" effect on people 
sympathetic to the dominant party rather than a "conversion" 
effect on minority partisans or independents. The existence of 
contextual effects thus may mask the impact of declining partisan 
attachments by making weak party identifiers appear to behave 


more like strong identifiers. But, ultimately, weakening 


partisan attachments in the electorate will undermine the impact 


of contextual effects. Additionally, these results suggest 
that, while contextual bias may exaggerate the impact of dominant 
preferences, it does not necessarily entail the disappearance of 
partisan opposition (Huckfeldt and Sprague 1988; Miller 1956). 
Knowledge of partisan dominance has a different effect on people 
who are not favorably inclined toward the dominant party than it 
does on those predisposed to support the dominant party. By 
revealing the complexity of the relationship between individuals 
and their contextual environments, this research helps to create 


a more complete picture of the nature of contextual influence. 


Notes 


1. As the citizenship study is in part a study of political 
socialization, interviews were conducted using two samples: 1) a 
sample of randomly selected adults form the community, and 2) a 
non-probability sample of parents (Conover, Crewe, and Searing 
1987). Data from both samples are used in the analysis presented 
here. In order to ensure that the non-probabilistic nature of 
the parent sample does not bias the results, each analysis was 
conducted separately for each sample. No substantive differences 
exist between the samples for the analysis presented here. 


2. Extent of political discussion with neighbors is measured 
on a four-point scale (never, rarely, sometimes, often). 
Discussion with members of the locally dominant classes is 
measured using the respondent’s frequency of discussion with 
members of the working class or middle class, on the same four 
point scale, coded with regard to the locally dominant class (the 
working class in the working-class communities and the middle 
class in the other communities). The measure for discussion with 
dominant partisans was constructed using the respondent's 
partisan identification and frequency of discussing politics with 
"people with similar political views to your own." The scale 
ranges from +12 to -12, with high scores indicating extensive 
discussion with members of the dominant party and negative scores 
indicate extensive discussion with supporters of the minor party. 
Organizational involvement is measure by the number of 
organizations in which the respondent reported being a "member" 
or an "active member." Neighboring activity is a 0-7 scale 
formed by counting the number of neighboring activities that the 
respondent engaged in six months before the interview. 


3. Identification of the locally dominant party in each 
community is based upon majority response to the community 
partisanship question. In the United States, the Democratic 
party is the dominant party in the working-class community and 
the Republicans are dominant in the other two communities. 
Similarly in Britain, the Labour party is the dominant party in 
the working-class community and the Conservatives in the other 
communities. Vote choice is based upon the 1988 presidential 
election in the United States and the 1987 general election in 
Britain. Only in the American working-class community are the 
use of national election results in conjunction with a locally 
dominant party problematic. Although a firm majority of 
respondents in the working-class community identified the 
Democrats as the dominant party and a majority of respondents 
identifies with the Democratic party, in the 1988 presidential 
election a majority of citizens preferred Republican George Bush 
over Democrat Michael Dukakis. This difference in the dominant 
party and vote choice accounts for the large negative coefficient 
for the American working-class site in Tables 3 and 4. 
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4. Time in community is the percentage of the time a person 
has spent in the community (years in community divided by age). 
Because education and income are measured with different scales 
in the two countries, these two variables are standardized scores 
reflecting variation from the respective national mean. Age is 


measured in years and sex is coded one for female and zero for 
male. 


5S. The probabilities used in Figure 1 are the averages of 
the probabilities for each community. The probabilities were 
calculated from the total sample equation shown in Table 4, 


setting the other variables in the equation to the sample average 
or median category. 
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Table 1 Class and Partisan Characteristics by Community Type 


United States 
Working Class Middle Class Rural 
Occupation 


Professional 

Lower Professional 
Routine Non-manual 
Skilled Manual 
Unskilled Manual 
Self-employed 


N = 


Years of Education 
Average 


12 (or less) 47 
13-15 30:2 
16 (and more) : 52.7 


100% 
N = 27S 


Household Income 
Median $50,500 $37,500 


Less than $20,000 ‘ 2.3% 15.0% 
$20,000 - $49,999 
$50,000 - $79,999 r 50.2 19.8 
More than $80,000 17.4 


100% 100% 
N = 259 


Partisan Identity 
Strong Republican 
Weak Republican 
Leaning Republican 
Independent 
Leaning Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
Strong Democrat 
No Preference 


oe 


13% 
29. 
10. 
>. 
18. 
8. 
8. 


oe 
oe 


OF © 
oor UO 


oe 
oe 
= 
oO 
o 
oe 


N = 


© 
o 


4.3% 33.2% 10.6% 
31.8 17.8 
34.5 18.6 24.5 
22.4 6.2 17.2 
25.7 4.4 13.8 
as 1.4 5.8 16.1 
100% 100% 100% 
281 274 274 
40.7% 
35.0. 
24.3 
| 
274 
9. | 
19. 
5. 
8. 
29. 
14. 
9. 
282 275 | 


Table 1 Continued 


Britain 
Working Middle Class 
Occupation 

Professional Ss. 28. 

Lower Professional 2s. 
Routine Non-manual 32; 
Skilled Manual 

Unskilled Manual 

Self-employed 


N = 


School Leaving Age 
Average 


15 (or less) 2% 30.3% 
16-18 ‘ 48.2 
18 (and older) , 21.5 


100% 
N = 228 


Household Income 
Median £27,500 £12,000 


Less than £7,000 ; 6.7% 23.0% 
£7,000 - £14,999 36. 
£15,000 - £34,999 46.3 
More than £35,000 ‘ 


100% 
N = 164 


Partisan Identity 
Very Strong Con. 
Fairly Strong Con. 
Not Very Strong Con. 
Other 
Not Very Strong Lab. 
Fairly Strong Lab. 
Very Strong Lab. 

No Preference 


oe 
ow 


3. 
18. 


Mow UI 


12. 


oe 


100% 100% 
N = 229 294 


Note: Median household income for the community is the mid-point 
of the median category on the income scale. 
Source: Citizenship Study Data. 


Rural : 
9.9% 
15.6 
24.8 
19.4 
20.4 
9.9 
100% 100% 100% 
m7 245 229 294 
45.5% 
43.7 
| 10.8 
297 
217 
4, 
8. 31. 
LO. 23% 
3. 
6. 
Ans 
8. p 


Table 2 Perception of Community Partisanship 


United States 
Working Class Middle Class 
Support One Party? 
Yes 48.1% 44.8% 
No 14.9 27.6 
Don’t know ce 27.6 
100% 100% 
N = 281 275 


Dominant Party 

Democrats 66.7% 39.0% 

Republicans a2..2 60.2 61.1 
Don’t know aua 0.8 4.2 


100% 100% 
135 123 


Britain 
Working Class Middle Class Rural 
Support One Party? 
Yes 77.9% 60.8% 


Don’t know 16.4 . 28.4 


100% 
N = 296 


Dominant Party 
Labour 2.8% 
Liberals ‘ -- 


100% 
N = 179 


Note: Only respondents who answered "Yes" were asked to name the 
dominant party. 
Source: Citizenship Study Data. 


Rural 
34.1% 
30.8 
100% 
279 
| 
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Table 3 Logistic Regression Results for Dominant Party Voting 


Variable Total United States Britain 


Party Identity 

Dominant 1.56** .73** 2.25** 
Non-Dominant - .63** .71** - .04 
Class Identity 

Dominant Class .37* <a .80* 
Non-Dominant oma 


Perception of Dominant 
Party 


Discuss Politics with 
Dominant Class 
Dominant Partisans 
Neighbors 

Organizational Involvement 

Neighboring Activity 


Time in Community 
Education 

Income 

Age 

Sex 


Working Class (US) 
Middle Class (US) 
Working Class (UK) 
Middle Class (US) 
Rural (UK) 


Intercept -1.87* 


Pseudo R? 
Model Chi-square 
%* Correctly Classified 
Lambda 
N 


36 32 46 
7314..26** 313 .59** 516.98** 
83.96 77.68 92.53 
46 -79 
681 616 


tk D < -O1 
* p< 


Note: Table entries are partial logistic regression coefficients. 
Non-voters excluded. Pseudo R? calculated from a formula given 
by Aldrich and Nelson (1984: 57). 

Source: Citizenship Study Data. 


- .06 269 01 
- .01 01 .28 
06 - .03 15 
- .03 00 - .15 
.09 .15* 
.O1** 01 
- .24** - .32** - .21 
.18 22 - .03 
.02* 00 
| .20 01 .30 
-3.00** -1.97*# 
75 08 
- .73 -- - .45 
- .31 -- 32 
- ,76** 


Table 4 Logistic Regression Results for Dominant Party Voting 


with Interaction Term 


Variable Total 


United States Britain 


Party Identity 

Dominant 1.08** 
Non-Dominant - .61** 
Class Identity 

Dominant Class ‘oa 
Non-Dominant 


Perception of Dominant 
Party 
Dominant PID X Perception 


Discuss Politics with 
Dominant Class 
Dominant Partisans 
Neighbors 

Organizational Involvement 

Neighboring Activity 


Time in Community 
Education 

Income 

Age 

Sex 


Working Class (US) 
Middle Class (US) 
Working Class (UK) 
Middle Class (UK) 
Rural (UK) 


Intercept 


Pseudo R? 

Model Chi-square 
% Correctly Classified 
Lambda 

N 


.38 
784.78** 


p < .01 
* p< .05 


-66** 1.73** 
-69** - 


.06 86* 
.16 


.69* 
.03* 


32 46 
318 .56** 522 .33** 
77.83 

46 

681 


Note: Table entries are partial logistic regression coefficients. 
Non-voters excluded. Pseudo R? calculated from a formula given 
by Aldrich and Nelson (1984: 57). 
Source: Citizenship Study Data. 
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MANIPULATING THE SECOND IMAGE REVERSED: 
International Agreements and Economic Reform in Spain and Mexico 
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Like many leaders around the world, Felipe Gonzalez in Spain and Carlos Salinas 
in Mexico have undertaken the difficult task of restructuring their economies. In the course 
of liberalizing trade, reorganizing basic industries, privatizing state-owned enterprises, and 
deregulating the labor market, they have harmed broad sectors of the population, from 
workers to farmers to small entrepreneurs to government bureaucrats. Yet, despite having 
exacted such sacrifices, they have thus far avoided serious challenges either to their reforms 
or to their political power. Notwithstanding harsh criticism from a few sectors, they at least 
appear to have created the requisite political conditions for economic restructuring. 


In this paper, I argue that the ability of these leaders to avert a political backlash can 
be explained, at least in part, by their successful manipulation of expectations. To varying 
degrees, both Gonzalez and Salinas have been able to persuade people that the reforms are 
permanent, and that they will bring benefits tomorrow to those who are sacrificing today. 
As a result, people have altered their behavior to conform to the new rules of the game and 
have limited their outcry over the painful adjustments demanded by the reforms. 


One of the instruments these leaders have used to create favorable expectations, I 
contend, is the negotiation of international economic agreements. In Spain, the reforms 
have been linked to entry into the European Economic Community (EEC), which mandates 
market-oriented policies and holds out the "promise of Europe." In Mexico, the reforms 
have been linked to the negotiation of a North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
which enhances the prospects for policy continuity and holds out the "promise of North 
America." By formalizing a series of intertemporal trade-offs, these negotiations have 
helped reassure domestic constituencies that their patience and cooperation with the reforms 
will pay off in the future. 


EXPECTATIONS AND STRUCTURAL REFORM 


Luis Carlos Bresser Pereira, Jose Maria Maravall, and Adam Przeworski suggest 
that leaders must generate two kinds of expectations if their reforms are to succeed: 


A sound economic strategy is a strategy that addresses itself explicitly to the 
issue whether reforms will be supported as the costs set in. At the least, reforms 
must be credible...But the difficulty is more profound: how to persuade people 
to have confidence in the reform process while this process temporarily induces 
increased material deprivation?! 


In other words, leaders must persuade people that (i) the new rules of the game will not be 
changed; and (ii) short-term sacrifices will be rewarded with long-term benefits. Although 
there is significant overlap, each of these expectations corresponds to a particular group of 
constituents and is amenable to particular policy instruments. 


1 Luis Carlos Bresser Pereira, Jose Maria Maravall, and Adam Przeworski, "Economic Reforms in New 
Democracies: A Social-Democratic Approach," paper prepared for project on East-South Systems 
Transformations, January 11, 1992, p. 12. 
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Expectations regarding policy continuity will be most relevant for owners of private 
capital. If lenders or entrepreneurs do not believe the reforms will last, they will be less 
inclined to take the risk of investing or adjusting according to the new rules of the game. 
Instead, they will adopt a "wait-and-see" attitude, withhold or withdraw their assets from 
sectors affected by the reforms, or continue playing by the old set of rules. In other words, 
they will be inclined to "exit" from the framework established by the reforms. The resulting 
allocation of resources is likely to be inefficient at best and inadequate at worst.? "Only 
with crediblity and predictability," argues John Waterbury, "will adjustment policies bring 
about the kind of factor switching and new economic behavior that is desired."3 Hence, 
consolidating the reforms requires "stabilizing expectations around a new set of incentives 
and convincing economic agents that they cannot be reversed at the discretion of individual 
decision-makers."4 


To stabilize private sector expectations, leaders must send clear signals that they (as 
well as their successors) will stick to their policy commitments. One approach is to devise 
institutional mechanisms for limiting the range of options available to the government. 
Depending on the historical and institutional context, leaders may rely on executive decrees, 
legislation, constitutional amendments, or international agreements to tie the government's 
hands.5 Another approach, favored by Bresser Pereira, Maravall, and Przeworski, is to 
incorporate a wide range of groups into the policymaking process.® As long as this does 
not unleash a Pandora's box of opposition, it may convince owners of private capital that 
the government has the requisite support to sustain the reform program. 


Expectations regarding future prosperity will be most relevant for those who are 
bearing the costs of the reforms. As Bresser Pereira, Maravall, and Przeworski argue, "if 
people are to make intertemporal trade-offs, if they are to accept a transitional reduction of 
consumption and to be impervious to "populist" appeals, they must have confidence that 
the temporary sacrifices will lead to an eventual improvement in their own material 


2. There is a growing literature on the relationship between credibility and economic reform. Dani Rodrik 
argues, for example, that a lack of credibility is the functional equivalent of a distortion in the structure of 
intertemporal relative prices. If actors do not believe that the state will uphold its commitments, they will 
base their actions on prices which differ from those that will materialize if these commitments are upheld. 
Dani Rodrik, "Promises, Promises: Credible Policy Reform Via Signalling," The Economic Journal 99 
(September 1989), pp. 756-772. See also, Guillermo Calvo, “Incredible Reforms" in Guillermo Calvo, 
Ronald Findley, Pentti Kouri, and Jorge Braga de Macedo (eds.), ilization an 
in Mem los Diaz-Aiej (London: Basil Blackwell, 1989). 


3. John Waterbury, "The Political Management of Economic Adjustment and Reform" in Joan M. Nelson 
(ed.), i itions: itics of Economic Adjustment (New Brunswick: Transaction Books, 
1989), p. 52. 


4. Stephan Haggard and Robert Kaufman, "Introduction: Institutions and Economic Adjustment" in Stephan 
Haggard and Robert Kaufman (eds.), The Politics of Adjustment: International Constraints, Distributive 
Conflicts, and the State (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), p. 19. 


5, For a discussion of the options available to governments for enhancing the credibility of their 
commitments, see Dani Rodrik and Richard Zeckhauser, "The Dilemma of Government Responsiveness," 
Analysis and M ment 7:4 (1988), p. 604. 


6. Bressser Pereira, Maravall, Przeworski, op cit., pp. 16-20. 
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conditions."’ Although this group may well include some owners of private capital, it is 
likely to extend to workers, peasants, consumers, and bureaucrats. Since few governments 
can completely repress or completely compensate the losers in the reform process, they will 
need to offer them some grounds for hope. Otherwise, these groups are likely to protest the 
reforms, at least within the constraints imposed by political institutions, class relations, and 
the demands of collective action. In other words, they are likely to use "voice" to press for 
a change in economic policy. If the tide of opposition becomes too great, both the reform 
program and the government could be in jeopardy. 


Several mechanisms can be used to generate favorable expectations regarding the 
long-term benefits of the reforms. Bresser Pereira, Maravall, and Przeworski argue that the 
best approach is to combine extensive social policies with an inclusionary policy style. In 
addition to offering immediate compensation, these measures suggest that no group will be 
left behind under the new rules of the game. Another approach is to draw on what Kathryn 
Sikkink calls "captivating social metaphors."In her discussion of Brazil and Argentina in 
the 1950s, she argues that leaders used images of industrialization, "technification," and 
national grandeur to win support for economic reforms. Wooed by promises of prosperity 
and prestige, people were more willing to accept sacrifices and delayed gratification. A 
third, perhaps complementary, approach is to formalize the intertemporal trade-offs 
demanded by the reforms by entering into explicit pacts or agreements, thereby reducing 
the uncertainty of today's losers that tomorrow's benefits will be forthcoming. 


Not surprisingly, these two sets of expectations--as well as the two groups 
affected--are interconnected. The failure to make credible commitments is likely to endanger 
the prospects for economic growth which, in turn, will undercut the government's 
promises of a better future. By the same token, the failure to raise the expectations of the 
losers is likely to heighten social conflict which, in turn, will undercut the credibility of the 
government's commitments. Thus, leaders need to find a mix of policy instruments that 
works favorably on both sets of expectations. In Spain and Mexico, one such instrument 
has been the negotiation of international trade agreements. 


STRATEGIC USE OF INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Robert Putnam suggests a theoretical framework for analyzing the strategic use of 
international negotiations to reshape the domestic arena.? He conceptualizes the interaction 
between domestic and international politics as a two-level game: 


At the national level, domestic groups pursue their interests by pressuring the 
government to adopt favorable policies, and politicians seek power by __ 
constructing coalitions among these groups. At the international level, national 


7, Tbid,, p. 12. 


8. Kathryn Sikkink, Ideas and Institutions: Developmentalism in Brazil and Argentina (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1991). 


9. This can be seen as a strategic version of what Peter Gourevitch calls "the second image reversed,” which 
refers to the impact of the international system on domestic politics. See Peter Gourevitch, "The Second 
Image Reversed: The International Sources of Domestic Politics," International Organization 32:4 (Autumn 
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governments seek to maximize their own ability to satisfy domestic pressures, 
while minimizing the adverse consequences of foreign developments. !° 


On the international board, the goal is to have a win-set (i.e., set of acceptable 
outcomes) that is large enough to make agreement possible, but not so large as to reduce 
one's bargaining leverage. On the domestic board, leaders may use international 
negotiations to create a policy option at home that was previously beyond domestic control; 
Putnam calls this "synergistic linkage." In some cases, leaders may seek to loosen domestic 
obstacles to change. John Ikenberry suggests that President Carter engaged in this strategy 
when he signed energy agreements to force dissenting officials and legislators to accept the 
decontrol of oil prices.!! In other cases, they may seek to erect obstacles to change. Robert 
Keohane notes, for example, that "international regimes can be used to affect preferences of 
future governments by creating constraints on their freedom of action...Current 
governments seek to tie the state, as it were, to the mast: to lash the tiller so that it cannot be 
untied, and the boat taken onto the rocks, by a different skipper."!2 


What I am arguing, essenti: is that leaders in Spain and Mexico have used 
international agreements primarily i -eate diachronic, rather than synchronic, synergistic 
linkages. In other words, they have used these agreement to generate expectations that help 
bridge the intertempora: gap between short-term costs and long-term benefits. In the case of 
expectations regarding policy continuity, EEC entry and the negotiation of a NAFTA 
promised to make it more difficult for policymakers to reverse their reforms. By restricting 
the range of alternative policy options, these negotiations lent greater credibility to the 
government's commitments. In the case of expectations regarding future prosperity, the 
EEC and NAFTA offered both specific long-term benefits--such as guaranteed access to 
important markets--and "captivating social metaphors." Particularly for Spain, integration 
into one of the world's most prosperous economic blocs symbolized an escape route from 
an economically backward and political isolated past. 


The exact nature of the interaction between these agreements and the two sets of 
expectations, however, differed in the two cases. First, the impact of each agreement was 
shaped by the country’s historical relationship with its neighbors. In the case of Spain, 
integration with Europe had been a widely shared goal for many years. It was part of the 
governing party's platform before they took office, and the social consensus surrounding 
the desirability of EEC entry gave them a powerful tool for shaping expectations regarding 
their reforms. In the case of Mexico, leaders did not have as powerful a "captivating social 
metaphor" on which to anchor their reforms. Mexicans had long viewed their northern 
neighbor with a mix of envy and distrust, and one of the defining moments in Mexico's 
post-revolutionary history had been the 1938 nationalization of U.S.-owned oil companies. 
Until very recently, in fact, the very idea of signing a free trade agreement with the United 
States had been anathema to the Mexican government. Although Mexican attitudes toward 
the United States were changing as a result of the growing integration between the two 
countries, the idea of "joining North America" lacked the historical momentum and 
symbolic resonance of Spain's mission to join Europe. 


10. Robert Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games," International 
Organization 42:3 (Summer 1988), p. 434. 


11. G. John Ikenberry, "Manufacturing Consensus: The Institutionalization of American Private Interests in 
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Second, the weight given to the two sets of expectations was affected by the timing 
of the international negotiations relative to the reform process. The Spanish case conformed 
more closely to Ikenberry's example of a government seeking to loosen domestic obstacles 
to change. When Spain first began to negotiate entry into the EEC, the economy had not yet 
undergone a program of structural reform. Having just made a transition from dictatorship 
to democracy, moreover, the government had to be responsive to social pressures. Thus, a 
primary objective of the EEC negotiations was to create the necessary conditions for the 
implementation of the reforms by shaping the expectations of those bearing the costs. The 
Mexican case, by contrast, was more like Keohane's example of a government attempting 
to erect obstacles to change. Mexico's highly centralized and controlled political system 
enabled the country’s leaders to impose many of their structural reforms unilaterally, with 
little negotiation with societal actors. Once the new policies were in place, however, their 
success depended, in part, on the credibility of the government’s commitments. Thus, a 
primary objective of the NAFTA negotiations was to create the necessary conditions for the 
consolidation of the reforms by shaping the expectations of owners of private capital. 


THE SPANISH CASE 


When Felipe Gonzalez and the Socialists won a landslide victory in the general 
elections of October 1982, expectations in Spain ran high. First, the Socialist victory was 
an important step in the consolidation of Spain's new democracy, marking the first electoral 
transfer of power from one party to another since the 1930s. Second, the Socialists had 
won the largest electoral plurality in Spanish history, giving them a powerful mandate for 
reform and freeing them from the constraints of coalition government. Finally, they had 
promised in their campaign to tackle Spain's economic crisis with "E] Cambio" (the 
change), which was designed to increase public investment, create 800,000 new jobs, and 
significantly expand welfare spending. 


By late 1984, however, the Socialists faced dissension from within the ranks of 
their own coalition and growing public disillusionment. Rather than implementing El 
Cambio, they had adopted restrictive monetary and fiscal policies, launched an industrial 
reconversion plan projected to eliminate at least 80,000 jobs, held wage increases below the 
rate of inflation, eased restrictions on the hiring and firing of workers, and proposed a 
pension reform plan that would entail major cuts in benefits. Although they also devoted 
significant resources to compensatory programs--drawing complaints from the business 
community that they were not serious about cutting the budget--they were far from realizing 
the generalized prosperity they had promised in their campaign. The economy grew at an 
annual average rate of only 1.8 percent in 1983 and 1984, domestic investment continued 
to shrink, and the unemployment rate soared from 16.2 percent in 1982 to 21.9 percent in 
1985, the highest in Western Europe. !3 


According to José Maria Maravall, who served as Minister of Education in the first 
Gonzaélez cabinet, the Socialists abandoned E] Cambio in response to revelations about the 
magnitude of the country's economic crisis: 


In spite of the economic crisis, Gonzalez still believed in the summer of 1982, 
before the general elections in October, that the future government would have a 
considerable margin of manoeuvre for expansion, for public expenditure 


13, Nancy Bermeo with José Garcia-Durdn, "The Political Economy of Structural Adjustment in New 
Democracies: The Case of Spain" in Stephan Haggard and Steven Webb (eds.), Voting for Reform 
(forthcoming), Table 12. 


increases and for substantial job creation. By September, the future Minister of 
the Economy, Miguel Boyer, gradually came to know the real depth of the 
crisis. Large departures of foreign capital in October and November aggravated 
the situation.!4 


Their retreat from El Cambio was not so much a change in priorities, however, as a change 
in sequencing. Since before the election, the Socialists had been committed to modernizing 
the Spanish economy, to "catching up" with the rest of Western Europe. When it became 
clear that this project could not be undertaken under conditions of prosperity--as projected 
by El Cambio--the Socialists could offer only the promise of jobs and economic growth in 
return for the sacrifices demanded by structural adjustment. One of the mechanisms they 
used both to justify their obsession with modernization and to lend weight to their promises 
of a better future was the negotiation of entry into the EEC. 


Europe as Promise and Threat 


The idea of "joining Europe" had long been a powerful symbol in Spain. According 
to Charles Anderson, the decision to abandon economic autarky in the late 1950s was 
based largely on the premise "that Spain must join in the new processes of growth in 
Western Europe, or be left behind in an increasingly integrated, prosperous, international 
economy."!5 This impulse was strengthened after the Treaty of Rome was signed in March 
1957, creating the European Community. In 1959, under the guidance of a new team of 
technocrats, Spain adopted an economic stabilization plan that was designed "first to make 
Spain an acceptable partner in the European experiment, and, second, to prepare the nation 
for the new competitive circumstances that would come with a common market."!© The 
idea of integration not only captured the imagination of government officials, but enjoyed 
strong support among entrepreneurs, students, farmers, and workers. 


Spain was unable to become a full-fledged member of the European Community, 
however, as long as it was ruled by a dictator. Even association membership, which the 
Franco government requested in 1962, was not granted easily. Although the Community 
decided to start exploratory talks regarding a preferential trade agreement with Spain in 
1964, real negotiations did not begin until September 1967, and an agreement was not 
signed until June 1970. According to Fernando Moran, who served as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the first Gonzalez cabinet, Europe "was during the dictatorship a myth: 
something unattainable under the prevailing circumstances."!7 


Not surprisingly, Spain's isolation from Europe became a powerful weapon for the 
democratic opposition in the struggle against the Franco regime in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. According to a poll conducted by the Centro de Investigaciones Sociologicas, 
nearly two-thirds of the adult population supported EEC entry in 1968.18 In a White Paper 
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published in 1973, a group of pro-democracy economists advocated integration with 
Europe primarily to hasten democratization and undermine Spain's archaic social and 
economic structures.!9 Moran argues that "at the moment of the transition from dictatorship 
to democracy, [Europeanism] achieved nearly metapolitical value and constituted one of the 
factors behind the unanimity that permitted the change."2° He suggests that the appeal of 
joining Europe facilitated Spain's transition from above, since both reformers from within 
the regime and the democratic opposition were committed to following the European 
model. 


Application for full membership in the European Community was submitted by 
Spain in July 1977, just one month after the country's first general election since 1937. 
Although the parliamentary debate over EEC entry did not take place until June 1979, 
representatives from all political parties, from the neo-Francoist right to the Communist 
left, declared their support for integration into Europe. Their enthusiasm was matched by 
continued backing for EEC entry among the general public. According to one poll, 67 
percent of Spaniards favored Spain's accession, only seven percent were opposed, and 28 
percent did not know.2! EEC entry was also supported by all the major interest groups, 
including trade unions, industrialists, and farmers. Loukas Tsoukalis argues that "Europe 
became almost a symbol of democracy for most Spaniards."22 Worried that terrorism and 
demands for regional autonomy in Catalonia and the Basque country could provoke a 
military coup, people viewed integration into Europe as a strong guarantee against a return 
to dicatorship. 


Although concerns over the consolidation of democracy had faded by the time 
Felipe Gonzalez took office, Europe continued to symbolize a final escape from Spain's 
autocratic, isolationist, and economically backward past. Armed with the "captivating social 
metaphor" of joining Europe, Gonzdlez had an opportunity to shape expectations regarding 
his economic reforms. As Nancy Bermeo argues: 


...entrance into the European Community provided a powerful and popular 
rationale for the many sacrifices which structural adjustment involved. Almost 
every aspect of the structural adjustment program, from fiscal reform to 
industrial restructuring, was rationalized as a preparation for market entrance. 
Since a solid majority of the citizenry (across classes) was unified on the 
desirability of entrance, the EC provided a critical foundation for building "the 
constituency for reform" which the structural adjustment literature finds so 
important.23 
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Because he could play the Europe card, Gonzalez was able to offer the Spanish people a 
reason for bearing the sacrifices demanded by his reforms, despite his inability to fulfill the 
promises of El Cambio. According to Donald Share, "the Spanish Socialists have replaced 
much of the rhetoric of redistribution and social justice with the goal of integrating Spain 
more completely into Europe and liberalizing and streamlining the Spanish economy so that 


it can survive this integration."24 


Like Franco's technocrats in the 1950s, Gonzalez and his economic team used EEC 
entry as both a promise and a threat. The promise was democracy and development. 
Gonzdlez summarized his thoughts on this theme in a 1987 article on European integration. 
After discussing Spain's history of political and economic isolation, which he believes "has 
been a recipe for authoritarianism and hyper-nationalism and explains the fragility of our 
democratic experiences," he argues that: 


This process, of political isolation and economic protectionism, has been 
negative for Spain. To open political borders, to integrate into more ample 
spaces, is the coherent response for those who want a better Spain, one that is 
democratically stable and economically developed. Here is really the foundation 
of our desire to enter into the Community. It is coherent with our history, with 
our economic and commercial ties, but also with a project of democracy and 
development.25 


These same ideas found expression in many of Gonzalez's political speeches. In a televised 
message to the nation following the Community's decision to admit Spain and Portugal in 
March 1985, he placed EEC entry clearly in the context of Spain's historical mission to join 
Europe: 


As an historical reality, it implies the overcoming of secular isolation. It also 
implies integration, participation in a common destiny with Western Europe. 
For democratic Spain, for Spain living in liberty, it also implies the culmination 
of a process of struggle by millions of Spaniards who have identified liberty 
and democracy with integration into Western Europe.”6 


PSOE's secret _ f organization, Txiki Bengas, attempted to link these accomplishments 
to the govern: reform program: 


...perhaps citizens will now begin to understand the effort that the Government 
has had to realize to prepare the country to enter Europe...Perhaps they will 
understand the effort of industrial reconversion, not realized by the right in 
previous years, and the struggle against inflation.” 
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Three months later, at the signing of the treaty of accession on June 12, 1985, Gonzalez 
reiterated that "Spain has definitively left behind its secular isolation and hitched itself to the 
train of the most prosperous, richest, and most influential countries on earth."28 


The threat, which was more often raised in direct connection with the government's 
reforms, was that Spain could not afford to be unprepared for European integration. In 
reference to industrial conversion, Gonzalez argued that: 


...we have no other remedy than...[to repair] our fundamental industrial 
sectors. To repair means to save. To repair means to make ourselves capable of 
competing with Europe, with whom we are going to integrate...Believe me, this 
demands a sacrifice, but a sacrifice to win, a sacrifice to overcome the crisis.2? 


He spoke more broadly of the urgency of modernizing Spain's economy in his March 1985 
television address celebrating the European Community's decision to expand its 
membership: 


Spain has to respond to this challenge economically, socially, scientifically, 
culturally... Starting today, in a few years, our economic structures, be they 
agrarian, industrial, or financial, must be up to competing with the countries of 
Europe. The task of Spain's modernization would have been undertaken with or 
without entrance into Europe, but once we initiate our process of integration 
into the EEC, it becomes indispensable to do so.°9 


Gonzdlez's advisors echoed the message that structural reforms were necessary to 
reap the benefits of joining Europe. In late 1983, the secretary general of Economy and 
Planning, Miguel Muniz, portrayed the government's four-year economic plan as a means 
of avoiding the dire consequences of missing the European train: 


To creat employment and modernize the economy we have to grow, and to 
grow we have to lower inflation, cut the public and external deficit, 
reindustrialize, flexibilize contracts, and revamp benefits for business. Only 
thus can we avoid the impoverishment of our economy and join with Europe 

... This is the option: to go toward Europe or to go toward underdevelopment.?! 


Other officials placed more emphasis on the dangers of not laying the groundwork for 
integration. When asked in early 1983 to summarize his goals for the next four years, the 
Minister of Industry and Energy, Carlos Solchaga, replied: 


I would like to establish the bases for an industrial structure in Spain, sector by 
sector, capable of readusting to the conditions of crisis and having an export 
Capacity, since this above all is the ultimate proof of success of a country's 
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reindustrialization. In the second place, an industry capable of adapting without 
grave problems to Spain's entrance into the EEC...[This requires] a series of 
measures that nobody likes. But, I insist, we have to take uction and we have to 


take it immediately.*2 


Likewise, the Minister of the Economy, Miguel Boyer, warned that "if we do not get to the 
bottom of the [economic] crisis, the difficulties of adhesion will be much greater."33 He 
later added that the accumulation of reserves as a result of the government's adjustment 
program would permit Spain to confront the challenge of EEC entry without devaluing the 
peseta, and that opposition to liberalizing foreign investment was the same as opposition to 
the EEC.34 


EEC and Expectations 


After years of difficult negotiations, Spain finally became a full-fledged member of 
the EEC on January 1, 1986. For Joaquin Muns, director of the 1973 White Paper on the 
democratizing influence of European integration, EEC entry signified "the long-awaited end 
of an adventure begun in 1962 and full of frustrations."35 For Gonzalez, it represented one 
of his greatest political successes and gave him renewed momentum to carry out his reform 
program. In an editorial in the weekly news magazine, Cambio 16, Juan-Tomas de Salas 
argued that, despite all the problems plaguing Spain, "Felipe Gonzalez will recuperate the 
political initiative with the signing of the Treaty of Adhesion to the EEC on June 12."36A 
poll taken just before the treaty was signed indicated that most Spaniards believed that EEC 
entry would bring improvements in relations with other European countries, the struggle 
against terrorism, governmental efficacy, unemployment, and public security.” 


Although it is hard to test whether the promise and then reality of EEC moderated 
opposition to Gonzalez's reforms, circumstantial evidence suggests that it did. Despite 
growing dissatisfaction with economic policy and the failure to resolve the unemployment 
crisis, a plurality of the Spanish people continued to throw their support behind Gonzalez 
and the Socialists, even during the difficult years of 1983 and 1984. Not even a dramatic 
deterioration in relations between the Socialists and their main ally in the labor movement, 
the Union General de Trabajadores (UGT), was sufficient to pose a serious political threat 
to the government. Although Gonzalez faced harsh criticism from the UGT's leader, 
Nicolas Redondo, and a rash of strikes were held to protest industrial restructuring and 
pension reform, the annual average number of hours lost to strikes between 1982 and 1985 
was lower than under the previous administration.°8 A poll taken in early 1985 suggests 
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that most Spaniards had accepted the government's arguments that it was impossible to 
provide the rewards promised by El Cambio under the existing circumstances.>9 


Moreover, the Socialists appear to have convinced people that the modernization of 
the economy was in their best interest. Most of the objections to the reforms were aimed at 
the means by which they were being pursued rather than the ends they were intended to 
serve. While the UGT roundly rejected measures such as the early termination of contracts, 
they accepted the need to revamp Spain's ailing industry. In response to a televised address 
by Gonzalez in March 1984, the UGT's secretary of Syndical Action, José-Luis Cocuera, 
expressed support for the basic ideas in the speech, but inisisted that "reconversion must be 
accompanied by a rigorous policy of finding industrial alternatives that assure alternative 
employment.” He added that "Gonzdlez's message of solidarity and dialogue is the only 
recipe for superceding the crisis."4° 


Business was even more supportive of the government's goals, although they too 
complained about the ways in which they were being carried out. The president of Spain's 
umbrella business organization (CEOE), Carlos Ferrer, stated in March 1984 that he 
approved of "the words used by Felipe Gonzalez on the theme of industrial modernization, 
of the technological revolution necessary to escape the crisis, and I congratulate him for 
beginning to apply them when speaking of the Spanish economy, but I do not agree with 
the measures taken by the government to achieve modernization."4! As the anticipated date 
of EEC entry drew nearer, business groups began to modify their behavior to prepare for 
competition from Europe, just as the government had urged them to do. One Spanish 
journalist noted that, over the course of the EEC negotiations, the CEOE substituted "their 
initial antagonism and a certain fondness for scoring points against the official negotiators 
for a campaign to educate and prepare their affiliates for a future in the Community, more in 
consonance with their modernizing role."42 


Spain's entry into the EEC marked a turning point in the political fortunes of the 
Socialists. After surviving a crisis set off by major changes in the cabinet in June 1985, 
they regained much of the support they had lost during the lean years of 1983 and 1984. In 
March 1986, in a hotly contested referendum on Spain's continued membership in NATO, 
Gonzalez scored a crucial political victory when he successfully used arguments about 
loyalty to Europe to win a "yes" vote of 52.8 percent. Three months later, in June 1986, he 
held general elections in which the Socialists captured 44 percent of the electorate and won 
another absolute majority in the parliament. 


EEC entry had an even more direct impact on the reform process itself. Beginning 
in January 1986, the Socialists could shift the logic behind their reforms from "preparing 
for EEC entry” to "fulfilling the requirements for EEC membership." Thus, the scope of 
the reforms grew considerably--to include trade liberalization, privatization, and financial 
deregulation--without a corresponding increase in resistance from adversely affected 
groups. José Maria Serrano Sanz and Antén Costas Comesajfia suggest that the Socialists 
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took advantage of this permissive manent to introduce reforms that went beyond the 
requirements of EEC membership.*3 


Ironically, the most dramatic shift in expectations may have occurred in the group to 
which the Socialists had devoted the least rhetoric: the owners of private capital. Beginning 
in the last quarter of 1985, the economy entered a period of a dramatic recovery. Between 
1986 and 1990, the annual rate of growth averaged five percent, and domestic and foreign 
investment increased by an average annual rate of 14 percent .4 In 1987 and 1988, gross 
fixed capital formation grew by some 30 percent, spurred primarily by the manufacturing 
industry.45 Juan Vasquez finds that the recovery reflected a combination of improved 
business expectations, revitalized internal demand, the prospects of EEC entry, and the 
arrival of direct foreign investment.4® Guillermo de la Dehesa, who served as Minister of 
Commerce in the first Gonzalez cabinet, highlights the role of EEC entry, arguing that it 
lent greater credibility to the government's commitment to reform. He suggests that this 
impact was particularly important for foreign investors, who viewed Spanish integration 
into the EEC as a clear indication of the consolidation of democracy and a guarantee of 
sound economic policies regardless of the party in power.47 


Without the economic recovery, Gonzalez may not have been able to count on the 
forebearance of the Spanish people for much longer, EEC or no EEC. Thus, while his 
appeals to the idea of "joining Europe" helped him survive the most difficult years of 
reform, the success of his program required changes in private sector expectations as well. 
The shift from implementation to consolidation, then, involved a change in the logic of the 
politics of expectations. For those bearing the costs of the reforms, hope for the future had 
to be translated into real results, which demanded changes in the behavior of the private 
sector to conform to the new rules of the game. Fortunately for the Socialists, these 
changes took place quickly and profoundly enough to turn the Spanish economy around, at 
least for the rest of the 1980s. 


THE MEXICAN CASE 


Unlike Felipe Gonzalez, Carlos Salinas took office with an extremely weak 
mandate. Departing from a fifty-year tradition of landslide victories by candidates of the 
ruling Revolutionary Institutional Party (PRI), he barely won a majority in the July 1988 
elections, according to official statistics. The opposition, pointing to the mysterious 
collapse of the government's computers as the votes were being counted, claimed that he 
did not win at all. Even many Mexicans who believed he captured the most votes were not 
convinced that he had gained an outright majority. 
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One of the reasons Salinas fared so badly was that his predecessor, Miguel de la 
Madrid, had presided over six years of Mexico's worst economic crisis since the Great 
Depression. Faced with negative total and per capita economic growth rates for the first 
time in more than forty years, annual inflation approaching 100 percent, a current account 
deficit of over $6 billion, and a public sector deficit equivalent to 18 percent of GDP, de la 
Madrid imposed a "shock treatment" of austerity and devaluation soon after taking office.** 
When the crisis persisted, he deepened the reform program to include trade liberalization, 
the privatization of some state-owned enterprises, and an incomes policy negotiated with 
business and labor. 


Although de la Madrid's reforms helped put Mexico's macroeconomic house in 
order and cut inflation, they had an extremely high social cost. Average real wages fell by 
more than fifty percent between 1982 and 1988, and the share of poor households (earning 
less than twice the legal minimum wage) rose from 47 percent in 1981 to nearly 60 percent 
in 1987. Shrinking incomes were exacerbated by drastic reductions in public investment in 
education, health, housing, and transportation. Meanwhile, economic recovery remained 
elusive. Between 1983 and 1988, the economy expanded at an average annual rate of only 
0.2 percent, and per capita income declined every year except 1984 and 1985.49 


Had Mexico been a truly competitive democracy, the PRI would probably have 
been voted out of office under these conditions. Or, even more likely, de la Madrid would 
have been neither willing nor able to pursue such a draconian reform program, at least not 
without much higher levels of compensatory social spending. But because political power 
in Mexico had been concentrated in the presidency and the PRI for so long, de la Madrid 
was able to exact tremendous sacrifices from the population without dooming the electoral 
chances of his chosen successor. 


As the 1988 elections demonstrate, however, Mexico's leaders are far from immune 
to pressures from society. The near-victory of the opposition sent a resounding signal to 
the PRI leadership that their hold on political power was in jeopardy. To prevent a collapse 
of the PRI-dominated system, Salinas set out to restore the power of the presidency and 
turn the Mexican economy around. Rather than retreating from de la Madrid's reforms, he 
accelerated them. In addition to maintaining fiscal austerity and trade opening, he launched 
far-reaching structural changes. Between 1989 and 1991, he liberalized Mexico's foreign 
investment regulations; sold off more than $3 billion worth of public enterprises (including 
Mexico's two leading airlines, the Cananea mining company, and Teléfonos de México); 
tightened protection of intellectual property rights; deregulated parts of trucking, fishing, 
pharmaceuticals, mining, telecommunications, commodities, and finance; and announced 
the sale of the commercial banks and the privatization of the ejido land tenure system. 


Although Salinas continued to demand sacrifices from the Mexican people, he 
complemented his reforms with efforts to raise expectations regarding the future. He often 
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repeated the idea that "the past will be a memory...[and] we will construct the future with 
the strategy we are implementing."*° As in Spain, one of the devices he chose to bridge the 
gap between past and future was the negotiation of an international economic agreement. 
Because of Mexico's very different historical and institutional circumstances, however, this 
agreement interacted differently with the reform process. First, the decision to negotiate a 
NAFTA was ad hoc and marked a radical departure from established policy. As noted by 
the Mexican news magazine, Proceso, "just as overnight public enterprises ceased to be 
priority or strategic industries, now economic blocs are not bad, but good.">! Second, the 
agreement was designed primarily to consolidate a set of structural reforms already in place 
rather than to create the necessary conditions for their implementation. 


At the heart of Salinas’ consolidation project was restoring economic growth. As 
Mexican journalist Raymundo Riva Palacio argues, "his national project depends on fresh 
resources for the generation of employment, and, without this capital, the social pressure 
will be so great that the likely scenario is one of instability."52 The Mexican people had 
already spent over half a decade waiting for results from the PRI; Salinas had six years to 
deliver them before his party faced the test of another national election. In order to attract 
these resources, he had to convince owners of private capital to set aside their deep-seated 
distrust of official promises and invest under the new rules of the game. 


In Search of Business Confidence 


When Salinas became president, he faced a business community that was deeply 
distrustful of the government's commitments. Between 1940 and 1970, relations between 
the private sector and the state had been governed by a "social pact" whereby entrepreneurs 
stayed out of electoral politics and refrained from publicly criticizing the government in 
return for a favorable investment climate.°> This pact began to unravel in the 1970s, when 
President Luis Echeverria launched a series of redistributive measures that entrepreneurs 
saw as violating the terms of the pact. They reacted by sending billions of dollars out of the 
country and forming the Business Coordinating Council (CCE) to represent the private 
sector as a whole. The conflict reached its apex in 1976, when Echeverria decreed 
emergency raises for industrial workers and expropriated land for distribution to peasants 
in northwest Mexico just days before leaving office. 


The rift in the social pact was temporarily repaired by President José Lopez Portillo, 
who took office in December 1976. Faced with a severe economic crisis, he adopted a strict 
IMF stabilization plan and made conciliatory gestures toward the business community. As 
pressures on Mexico's balance of payments were eased by new-found oil wealth, however, 
he abandoned austerity policies in favor of an expansionary strategy which included social 
spending, wage increases, and major increases in public investment. Although the private 
sector did not voice strong objections to these policies as long as the economy was growing 
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at eight percent a year, relations between entrepreneurs and the state soured rapidly when 
Mexico's economic boom came to an end in 1981. Business leaders made scathing attacks 
against government officials, and capital flight rose from $2.5 billion in the first half of 
1981 to $8.5 billion in the second half.*4 Like his predecessor, Lopez Portillo responded 
with a dramatic populist measure. In September 1982, three months before he was to leave 
office, he nationalized the Mexican banks. 


The bank nationalization delivered a staggering blow to the social pact. "We felt 
betrayed,” says the former director general of CONCAMIN, one of Mexico's leading 
business organizations.>> Lopez Portillo came into office with a pro-business agenda and 
yet, like his predecessor, he used his authority to violate what the business community 
perceived as its vital interests. Moreover, he broke the "rules of the game" by failing to 
consult business leaders before announcing the nationalization decree. Although the decree 
revealed his helplessness in dealing with the collapse of the economy, it also reaffirmed the 
far-reaching powers of the Mexican president. 


Fearing the emergence of a regular pattern of "predatory" behavior by the state, 
entrepreneurs began to question not only individual leaders, but the political system itself. 
As Matilde Luna, Ricardo Tirado, and Francisco Valdés argue, the uncertainty generated by 
the economic crisis was compounded by a deep sense of distrust: 


...many businessmen fear the possibility that acts such as the 
nationalization of the banks might be repeated in the future, given the 
president's discretionary power to carry them out. Thus, even if the 
economy recovered to a degree sufficient to correct the current climate of 
uncertainty, some degree of distrust would persist in the private sector 
until the system limited the power of the president.* 


Based on their recent experiences, entrepreneurs "learned" that the government could not be 
trusted to use its authority in their interests. Since informal mechanisms of influence were 
no longer deemed adequate, they began to participate openly in opposition politics and 
demand more competitive elections. Even an allegedly pro-business administration would 
have very low credibility under these conditions of desconfianza, skewing the results of its 
efforts to promote private investment. 


Unlike his predecessors, De la Madrid neither abandoned the course of economic 
adjustment nor resorted to populist measures just before leaving office. But given the 
previous pattern of policy fluctuations and Mexico's unfavorable external position during 
the mid-1980s, he was unable to win the confidence of entrepreneurs. Unsure of what to 
expect from either him or his successor, they continued to doubt the sustainability of his 
reforms. This lack of trust was heightened by the very small margin by which Salinas won 
the elections in July 1988. According to a survey of business leaders conducted by the 
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Banco Nacional de México, the most severe constraint on private investment in 1988 and 
1989 was uncertainty regarding the plans and policies of the government.>” 


When Salinas took office, he was determined to overcome this legacy of private 
sector distrust. At first, he sought to engender business confidence solely through an 
acceleration of the structural reforms. After staging several spectacular attacks against 
corrupt labor and business leaders, he began to chip away at the remaining features of 
Mexico's state-led development strategy. In addition to maintaining fiscal austerity and 
trade opening, he liberalized Mexico's foreign investment regulations, deregulated the 
transportation industry, and announced the sale of Teléfonos de Mexico and Cananea. By 
the end of his first year, the annual average economic growth rate had increased from 1.3 
percent to 3.3 percent, and yearly inflation had fallen from 51.7 percent to 19.7 percent.*8 


Despite winning the accolades of the private sector, however, Salinas continued to 
face disappointing (although positive) rates of private investment and capital repatriation. 
The annual rate of growth of private investment fell from 10.9 percent in 1988 to 9.5 
percent in 1989, and less than $3 billion of flight capital returned in 1989.59 Even more 
troubling was the sluggish response of direct foreign investment (DFI), which was deemed 
critical to creating enough jobs for the one million new entrants into the labor market each 
year. Although cumulative DFI from 1986 to 1989 was nearly three times greater than in 
the previous four year period, the growth rate of new DFI decreased by 15 percent from 
1988 to 1989 and by 8.8 percent in the first six months of 1990 relative to the same period 
in 1989, Not even the renegotiation of the foreign debt appeared to convince foreign 
capital that Mexico was a good investment. Particularly in light of new competition from 
Eastern Europe, argues Nora Lustig, "the Mexican government had to find other forms of 
attracting flows of investment and capital to guarantee sustained growth."®! 


Promise of NAFTA 


Unable to rely solely on internal changes to convince owners of private capital that 
his commitinents were credible, Salinas turned to the negotiation of a free trade agreement 
with the United States and Canada.®? According to a business consultant in Mexico City, 
"the NAFTA is not a free trade agreement; it is a political, investment-inducing agreement," 
an effort to secure capital by sending a signal of the government's long-term commitment to 
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neoliberal economic policies.®> Secretary of Commerce and Industry, Jaime Serra Puche, 
referred repeatedly to NAFTA’s role in establishing "continuity, clarity, transparency, 
permanence." In a conversation with several other diplomats, a high-level Mexican trade 
negotiator admitted that the agreement is important not so much because it will provide 
jobs, better dispute settlement mechanisms, and U.S. market access, but because it will 
lock in the policies of future governments.®> Likewise, Mexico's deputy foreign minister, 
Andrés Rosental, argued that NAFTA was necessary because "a more permanent, 
irreversible scheme had to be devised” to guide Mexico's economic policy. 


Although the free trade negotiations were initially aimed at raising the expectations 
of private investors, the government could not afford to ignore the reactions of the rest of 
Mexican society. Seeking to head off opposition to the agreement, they mounted an intense 
campaign to promote the future benefits of closer ties with the United States. Rather than 
meeting strong resistance to NAFTA, however, they struck a chord of hopeful support. In 
the process of building a case for the agreement, they ended up reshaping the debate over 
their reform program as a whole and raising the expectations of those who had been hurt by 
economic restructuring. 


As in Spain, one of their central claims was that major reforms were necessary to 
meet the demands of a changing global economy. In his second state of the union address, 
Salinas asserted that: 


the point is clear: we must recognize the new rules of global competition, 
accelerate our internal economic transformations, increase our participation in 
world markets...Today, the challenge is in the risk of being left out, at the 
margin of the world's new integrating processes, of the major currents of 
exchange and resources; this would be to weaken and give in.” 


Undersecretary of Finance, Guillermo Ortiz, linked these global changes to the measures 
required to revive Mexico's economy: 


Seeing how the world is moving with regard to integration and commercial 
blocs, we cannot remain outside if, in the medium term, we want to have the 
advantages of opening and above all to seek the foreign resources, in this case 
from North America, that will permit an increase in investment and economic 
growth.® 
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Rejecting any implication that Mexico would be compromising its sovereignty, Serra Puche 
tied this strategy explicitly to the negotiation of a free trade agreement: 


Mexico will not be a trampoline for anything or anybody. What we want to 
achieve...in the North American region, through the opening of markets, [is] a 
greater competitiveness in the face of a world that is being transformed and 
globalized in economic matters at an accelerated pace. 


He later stated that "we see the Treaty as an important opportunity...to advance toward 
joining the ranks of the developed nations [and] to convert ourselves into a major economic 
force in the 21st century."70 


In addition to painting a picture of Mexico's future position in the global economy, 
Mexican officials pointed to the concrete benefits of negotiating a NAFTA. Daniel Lund 
suggests, in fact, that NAFTA came to represent a panacea for Mexico's many problems: 


For nearly three years the Mexican government has presented the [free trade 
agreement] not as an option, but as the only option. There have been no limits 
to the promises: "the treaty will attract investment," "it will develop the export 
sector of the productive plant," it will increase employment,” it will raise 
salaries," it will protect consumer prices and improve the quality of goods and 


services."7! 


The larger agenda, suggests Lorenzo Meyer, was "to transform Mexico's relations with the 
United States from being a problem for the development of the national project into the 
grand instrument for solving Mexico's old problem: modernization."72 


Although officials repeatedly denied that NAFTA was being portrayed as a cure-all, 
they did refer to a wide array of potential benefits, sometimes linking them to the rest of the 
reform program. In November 1992, Salinas stated that: 


...we are designing an integrative commercial project as one of the measures for 
accelerating our economic development. In this sense, the Free Trade 
Agreement constitutes one more instrument in the economic reform we have 
undertaken to promote the growth and development of the country. ”3 


Speaking more generally of Mexico's pursuit of closer ties with other countries, Serra 
Puche argued that "the opening to international commerce and linkage with other countries 
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is at the center of the recuperation of growth with stability, as well as the gradual but 
sustained improvement in the standard of living of the population."”4 


Government officials followed a similar logic in discussing the link between future 
prosperity and foreign investment. According to Ortiz: 


...effectively, we are going to require capital from the exterior in very important 
quantities in the medium term to be able to have the desired rate of growth. It is 
in precisely this sense that the treaty is intended to attract investment to attenuate 
the problem of unemployment that has resulted from economic reconversion.’> 


Salinas added that foreign investment was important not only because "it signifies a greater 
creation of jobs, but also because it will demonstrate to the Mexican people that the opening 
of the economy, its deregulation, the stimulation of foreign investment, the privatization of 
state enterprises really mean a better standard of living."’6 Recognizing that "the only way 
of achieving permanence in these programs and policies is to obtain continuous results 
which demonstrate benefits in the daily life of Mexicans," he suggested that the economic 
growth prompted by a free trade agreement "will show the Mexican population that it is 
worth continuing with this strategy of development."”? 


NAFTA and Expectations 


Salinas had remarkable success in reversing the low expectations he encountered 
upon taking office. Journalist Federico Reyes Heroles argues that: 


Perhaps one of the most relevant aspects of the conduct of President Salinas has 
been his great capacity to manage expectations... The atmosphere of his 
inauguration could not have been worse. Nonetheless, one year later, all was 
optimism. What is astonishing in this case is that the figures still did not provide 
a basis for this optimism. 


By adding the prospect of a free trade agreement to his recipe for managing expectations, 
Salinas was able to extend this ephemeral optimism, as well as to undergird it with some 
real improvements in the economy, at least at the macroeconomic level. On the even of his 
fourth state of the union address in November 1992, another journalist, Enrique Quintana, 
noted how the Salinas regime "was able to pass from virtual bankruptcy and the total 
discredit of Mexico in the circles of national and international capital to gaining medals and 
recognition."’8 The decision to negotiate NAFTA raised the expectations not only of 
investors worried about policy continuity, but also of many Mexicans who were waiting to 
reap the rewards of years of economic sacrifice. 
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Even before the negotiations were concluded in August 1992, economic elites were 
interpreting NAFTA as an insurance policy against reform reversal. Fernando Rios Abud, 
president of the National Chamber of Commerce (CANACO), believes that it "will signify 
an important structural change in the country, whereby current economic policy will be 
guaranteed beyond whomever succeeds President Carlos Salinas."’9? Another prominent 
business executive, Rodolfo Figueroa, feels that "policies in Mexico have always changed 
when presidents did, but free trade gives a sense of permanence to the very sound policies 
of this administration."®° Likewise, the former director general of one of Mexico's major 
business organizations is convinced that NAFTA will enable the Salinas administration "to 
lock in its decisions beyond this government" by making it very difficult to change the rules 
of the game.®! 


Foreign officials and investors have been equally, if not more, impressed with the 
implications of a free trade agreement for the continuity of Mexico's reforms. In a 
confidential memorandum obtained by Proceso, the U.S. Ambassador to Mexico argues 
that "a free trade agreement could be seen as an instrument for promoting, consolidating, 
and guaranteeing the continuity of the economic reform policies beyond the administration 
of Salinas."82 Many foreign investors insist that such an instrument is necessary to 
persuade them that Mexico is a good investment risk, particularly in the case of long-term 
projects. According to the U.S. International Trade Commission, "by codifying liberal 
trade and investment policies in an international agreement, heretofore adopted only as a 
matter of administrative policy, a United States-Mexico [free trade agreement] would 
increase the confidence of investors in Mexico's economy."83 


Domestic and private capital responded immediately to the signals sent by the free 
trade negotiations.*4 Capital inflows soared after news of the decision to seek a free trade 


agreement leaked to the press in March 1990, contributing to a 14 percent fall in the 
nominal domestic interest rates on twenty-eight day Treasury bonds (CETES) from March 
to June. Additional sums entered the country after Salinas confirmed his free trade plans in 
June, with CETES rates falling another 6.4 percent from June to December. According to 
Lustig, "this change in the behavior of interest rates signaled the long-awaited increase in 
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private sector confidence."®5 Between 1990 and 1991, inflows of direct and portfolio 
investment increased by 81 percent and 278 percent, respectively, for a total of over $12 
billion in 1991.86 Total private investment grew at a rate of 13.6 percent in 1990 and 14.1 
percent in 1991.87 Although it is impossible to say how much of this activity was 
specifically linked to the prospect of a NAFTA, investors were unlikely to have responded 
so enthusiastically without it. According to economist Rogelio Ramirez De la O, for 
example, finding buyers and getting a good price for the reprivatized commercial banks 
was greatly facilitated by the confidence engendered by the free trade negotiations.88 


The hopes of the Mexican public also appear to have been raised by the NAFTA 
negotiations. Public opinion polls consistently showed majority support for a free trade 
agreement, although the margin of support diminished with a decline in the respondents’ 
income.8? One poll showed that 77 percent of the population believed that NAFTA would 
generate jobs and 68 percent believed it would permit access to more and better goods and 
services.20 Even Mexico's main labor federation (CTM) came out in support of NAFTA, 
arguing that the agreement would bring benefits to working Mexicans. Juan Francisco Diaz 
Aguirre, a federal legislator on the executive committee of the public employees union, 
claimed that "one of the effects of NAFTA is precisely that workers will have better jobs 
and higher incomes."®! Similarly, Juan Carlos Velasco, a top CTM leader in the state of 
Michoacaén, insisted that "NAFTA will not convert Mexico into a maquiladora or an 
assembler of products, but will generate true benefits for workers, above all better salaries 
and jobs."92 


Arguing that these responses "amount to a desire to believe in improvement and to 
have optimistic expectations," Miguel Basafiez concludes that "this without doubt aids the 
economic reform."93 The positive response to the NAFTA negotiations corresponded to 
remarkably high popularity ratings for Salinas. One poll taken in late 1992 showed that 72 
percent of the people in the Federal District--where Salinas and the PRI had fared very 
badly in the 1988 elections--characterized the president's conduct as good or very good; 
only three percent considered it bad. This same poll also found majority support for the 


85. Lustig, Mexico, pp. 56-57. 

86. Rogelio Ramirez De la O, "Mexico's Experience with the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) and its Economic Strategy,” paper presented to the Seminar on Hemispheric Integration at 
Fundacao Getulio Vargas, Rio de Janeiro, August 1992, p. 5. 

87. Lustig, Mexico, p. 41. 

88. Personal interview, Mexico City, July 30, 1992. 

89. Daniel Lund, op cit., p. 2. 

90, Miguel Basafiez, "Quinta crisis?" Este Pais (mayo 1992), p. 14/II. 


91. Leonardo Valadez C., "Con el TLC los salarios mexicanos se homologaran con los de EU y Canada," 
El Dia (1 de septiembre de 1991). 


92. “Sin condicionantes, el sector obrero apoya la suscripicién del TLC, afirma Juan Carlos Velasco," Voz 


de Michoacd4n (20 de julio de 1991). 


93. Basafiez, op p. 14/II. 
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basic contours of the government's social and economic policies.*4 Another set of polls 
covering five major Mexican cities indicated that his popularity rating hovered between 60 
and 70 percent in late 1992 and early 1993.9 


As in Spain, the negotiation of an international economic agreement appears to have 
aided the Mexican leadership in pursuing difficult reforms. By simultaneously improving 
the expectations of the owners of private capital and those bearing the costs of the reforms, 
NAFTA eased the pressures on both Salinas and his reform program. Unlike in Spain, 
however, this instrument was used more to consolidate the reforms than to build the 
necessary support to implement them. A critical feature of this process of consolidation was 
persuading entrepreneurs to invest in the Mexican economy under the new rules of the 
game. 


Unfortunately for Salinas, even the heightened expectations of owners of private 
capital may not be sufficient to fuel a profound economic recovery. Of the billions of 
dollars that flowed into Mexico in the two years after Salinas decided to negotiate NAFTA, 
60 percent was in the form of portfolio rather than direct investment.96 Although these 
funds gave Salinas much-needed breathing room in which to pursue his reforms, they may 
be too volatile and speculative to serve as the basis for sustained economic growth. The _ 
danger, then, is that the high expectations of many Mexicans regarding both NAFTA and 
the economic reforms will be dashed by continued hardship. 


Observing the widespread public support for NAFTA, the editors of the opinion 
magazine, Este Pais, worried that Mexicans were once again falling victim to their historical 
tendency to invent “artificial destinies": 


Mining, agriculture, industry, fishing, oil, or tourism, there are in our recent 
history these artificial destinies that make life more pleasant in the short run, but 
much more disagreeable in the long run. We hope that commercial integration 
will not be converted into a new and dazzling but ephemeral artificial destiny.9” 


In a similar vein, Basafiez tempered his conclusion that support for closer ties with the 
United States will aid the reform program, arguing that "it also weakens it, because of the 
rapidity with which hopes can be converted into deceptions and support into reproach."98 
If NAFTA is either defeated in the U.S. Congress or is passed but fails to bring rewards to 
ordinary Mexicans, the whole project of using the agreement to shape expectations could 
come crashing down on the heads of the Mexican government. 


94. "Cuarto informe: paz, armonia y optimismo," El Nacional (1 de noviembre de 1992). 
95. "Pulsometro,” Este Pais (mayo 1993); "Pulsometro," Este Pais (julio 1993): 
96, Rogelio Ramirez de la O, op cit, p. 5. 


97. “Integracién econdmica y nacionalismo: Canada, Estados Unidos y México," Este Pais (abril 1991), p. 
3. 


98. Basafiez, op cit,, p. 14/II. 


CONCLUSION 


In order to restructure their economies without setting off a political backlash, 
Felipe Gonzalez and Carlos Salinas had to find ways to raise expectations sufficiently to 
bridge the gap between short-term sacrifices and long-term benefits. One of the instruments 
they used for this purpose was the negotiation of international agreements. In addition to 
holding out the prospect of material and symbolic benefits to those bearing the costs of the 
reforms, the agreements promised to provide the policy continuity sought by owners of 
private capital. Although the exact nature of the interaction between these agreements and 
the reform process differed in the two cases, both EEC entry and the NAFTA negotiations 
eased the tendency to "exit" on the part of private investors and the tendency to exercise 
"voice" on the part of the losers in the reform process. By creating a "synergistic linkage" 
between cooperation with structural reform and enjoyment of the potential rewards of 
economic integration, Gonzdlez and Salinas were better able to neutralize opponents and 
broaden the constituency for reform. 


Relying on international negotiations to shape domestic expectations is not without 
its pitfalls, however. First, as Putnam's two-level game metaphor suggests, leaders are 
vulnerable to spin-off effects emanating from the international to the domestic arena. In 
addition to cajoling domestic interests--which are often in conflict--they must drive a hard 
bargain with the other players at the international table. Their negotiating partners, in turn, 
are influenced by their own domestic politics. Caught in a multilayered game involving 
multiple audiences, these leaders may unleash unintended consequences that jeopardize 
their efforts to shift expectations in the desired direction. 


Both Gonzalez and Salinas flirted with the dangers of spin-off effects. Although 
Gonzalez enjoyed widespread domestic support for accession to the EEC, he was forced by 
pressures at the international table to introduce the highly contested issue of NATO 
membership into the debate. He survived the NATO crisis with his credibility intact, but the 
episode nearly derailed his efforts to use EEC entry to generate a domestic consensus 
behind his reforms. Salinas not only had to appeal to feuding domestic audiences, but he 
felt compelled to rein in expectations regarding the benefits of NAFTA once it became clear 
that its passage would be far from automatic in the United States. If the U.S. Congress 
refuses to ratify the agreement, his campaign to use NAFTA to shape expectations could 
backfire. 


Even if leaders can escape the vagaries of spin-off effects, they may be vulnerable 
to another unintended consequence: the failure of the international agreement to produce the 
desired results at home. As Miguel Basafiez warns, hope for the future can quickly turn 
into disillusionment if the promised benefits are not forthcoming. In the case of Spain, the 
economic boom of the late 1980s quickly gave way to the recession of the early 1990s. 
Coupled with growing obstacles to European unification and the persistent problem of high 
unemployment, this downturn in Spain's economic fortunes soured enthusiasm for 
membership in Europe among both owners of private capital and the general public. 
Although Gonzalez recently won another general election, he lost his parliamentary 
majority and is facing major resistance to another round of structural reforms. 


In the case of Mexico, NAFTA is unlikely to bring the myriad benefits promised by 
Salinas and his advisors, even if the agreement is ratified. Under the best-case scenario, 
professionals and high-skilled workers will enjoy higher salaries and more access to quality 
goods and services, but the forty million Mexicans living in extreme poverty are unlikely to 
realize a standard of living anywhere near that of their neighbors to the north. Although the 
government may be able to consolidate its reform program by relying primarily on the 
support of the upper echelons of Mexican society, it is unlikely to do so under conditions 


of open and competitive democracy. Under alternative scenarios, NAFTA may not even 
bring enough benefits to satisfy the expectations of the middle and upper classes, which 
would jeopardize the sustainability of the reform program even under Mexico's current 
system of limited pluralism. 


In both cases, then, the negotiation of international agreements provided a powerful 
but limited tool for creating the requisite conditions for economic restructuring. By shaping 
the expectations of important constituencies, it gave Gonzdlez and Salinas more breathing 
room in which to make the difficult transition from short-term costs to long-term benefits. 
The ultimate test, however, is whether these expectations can be fulfilled in the medium to 
long term. If not, the reform project and its authors could face very difficult times ahead. 
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The Politics of Budget Constraints 


Political responsiveness in the realm of welfare policy is 
constrained by the political decisions and processes in which 
welfare policy is embedded. Some groups (the poor) can enhance 
their responsiveness despite these constraints by being in the 
right electoral districts at the right time. Other groups 
(African-Americans) face even more limited possibilities for 
success. In many instances, "responsiveness" is highest where the 
group’s presence is most minimal. 


The Politics of Budget Constraints 


In this paper, we examine the possibilities for group 
responsiveness in state politics. We argue that closer attention 
to the political context in which legislators make policy decisions 
and to the political mechanisms that make legislators accountable 
is necessary to untangle the possibilities for representation in 
state politics. To that end, we present a model of state welfare 
spending -- a model in which welfare benefits are a function of the 
potential political influence of various groups, public opinion and 
elite ideology, and budget constraints. Our emphasis throughout 
this paper will be upon the mechanisms that encourage and limit 
responsiveness to different groups of citizens in state politics. 


Scholars have been investigating the determinants of state 
welfare spending for some time. V.O. Key argued in American State 
Politics that social expenditures were a complicated function of 
party, institutional control, and mobilization (Key, 1956). Thomas 
Dye argued later that they were not a function of politics at all, 
but rather were simply a question of economics (Dye, 1966). More 
recently, Paul Peterson and Mark Rom have argued that welfare 
spending is a function of a state’s ideology, of a combination of 
citizen mobilization and party institutional control, of 
neighboring state’s spending, and of state poverty levels (Peterson 
and Rom, 1990). 


The existing work generally does not embed decisions about 
welfare spending in the context of other decisions that legislators 
are making at the same time.* We are concerned that these existing 
models cannot accurately capture the possibilities for group 
influence. Legislators are making a range of budgetary decisions 
at the same time that they are making decisions about AFDC; given 
the prevalence of balanced-budget requirements in state politics, 
other budgetary decisions must influence decisions about AFDC 
spending.’ Thus, these existing analyses may misrepresent the 
influence of the variables they do include because they have 
omitted a key part of the political process. Moreover, we worry 
that commonly employed simple measures of the presence and relative 
size of various political constituencies offer only minimal insight 


‘See, for example, Peterson and Rom, 1990; Hwang and Gray, 
1991; Plotnick and Winters, 1985; Herring, 1990; Jennings, 1979; 
Hanson, 1983. 


*In recent work on urban politics, scholars have begun to make 
arguments about the trade-offs between responsiveness and fiscal 
solvency (Fuchs, 1992). We suspect that a related trade-off is at 
work in state politics. 

The exception here is Vermont, which has no balanced budget 
requirement (Hutchison and James, 1988). 


into the representation process within the states.*? We believe 
that potential political influence depends upon aé_éegroup’s 
distribution across electoral districts in a state. In addition, 
the group’s influence should also depend upon voter turnout in the 
state. Clearly, a measure of a group’s percentage presence cannot 
capture either of these pieces of the electoral puzzle and may bear 
little relation to the politics of welfare spending decisions.‘ 
We thus present a model in which we consider how the strength of 
various groups, along with their distribution within a state, 
affects legislative responsiveness. Additionally, we place the 
possibilities for responsiveness into their political context to 
examine how factors beyond the control of certain groups, such as 
the public policies of neighboring states, constrain legislative 
responsiveness. 


We take Peterson’s and Rom’s model as a base-line for the work 
we present here. We alter their model to clarify how legislators 
respond to various constituent groups and to demonstrate how such 
responsiveness is constrained by the politics of budgetary decision 
making. We do this in four ways. 


First, we develop alternative measures of politically 
relevant demographic groups that we believe better 
capture the politics of representation. 


Second, we more directly assess the influence of 
neighboring states’ benefit levels upon benefit levels of 
a given state that do Peterson and Rom. These incentive 
structures limit the possibilities for responsiveness to 
state-level constituencies. 


Third, we embed the decision about AFDC benefit levels in 
the context of overall budgetary decision-making. Again, 
budgetary trade-offs may limit the possibilities of 
responsiveness. 


Finally, we use more direct measures of states’ political 
ideologies and of the extent to which those ideologies 
might matter in the policy process. The extent to which 
sympathetic politicians have control of the political 
institutions of a state can constrain a group’s political 
influence. 


In the end, we present a story in which politics matters a lot more 
than it has in traditional accounts. 


3See, for example, Plotnick and Winters, 1985. 


‘Moreover, as Bartels (1992) has argued, a group’s political 
influence depends upon the extent to which the group is available 
for political conversion; political parties are interested in 
targeting appeals and policy to attract members of the group to 
their side. In later work, we will consider this latter point. 


Legislative Responsiveness and State Politics 


We suggest that there are two steps to understanding state 
legislative responsiveness. In the first step, a group presence in 
electoral districts enables it to influence individual legislators. 
However, such influence constitutes a necessary, but not a 
sufficient, condition for gaining legislative responsiveness as 
measured by the collective decisions of the legislature. Having 
sufficient numbers to gain responsiveness from individual 
legislators implies only that a group’s agenda is more likely to be 
advocated by a legislator; it does not imply that the legislature 
will produce policy outcomes favorable to the group. 


In order to enjoy policy outcomes reflecting legislative 
responsiveness, a group must navigate a policy process in which the 
policy outcomes it seeks are constrained by a) competing policy 
priorities of the legislature and b) exogenous influences on state 
legislator’s considerations about the group’s policy demands. 
Thus, the gains won by being in the right places (electoral 
districts) at the right times, may be undercut by these other 
political dynamics, with the result being no apparent influence 
because the political outcomes are already too constrained by these 
other priorities and exogenous influences. 


Modelling responsiveness thus means modelling the distribution 
of an electoral group across electoral districts and modelling the 
competing priorities and exogenous influences on a legislator’s 
decisionmaking processes. 


The Model 


We use data from 1971 through 1985 to examine these politics. 
The data are from forty-six states. We had to exclude four states 
because of missing or unreliable data. 


We want to model AFDC benefit levels. Our model uses panel 
data from each year in order to capture the politics more 
accurately. State legislators make decisions about benefit levels 
each year; therefore, aggregation over years would provide quite 
misleading results (Freeman, 1989). We use a first-order 
autoregressive model of time; we allow the temporal correlation 
(rho) to vary by state. Our estimates of rho varied significantly 
by state. Throughout, we employ heteroskedastic-consistent 
Standard-errors (White, 1980). 


We use benefit levels as our dependent variable because that 
is the metric of the political decisions about AFDC and because 
that allows the relationship between last year’s AFDC benefits and 
this year’s AFDC benefits to vary.° Differencing would force the 
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Differencing forces the coefficient on last year’s benefits 
to be 1.0. We construct a model that allows the influence of last 
year’s benefit level upon this year’s level to vary by state; we 


politics into a relatively rigid mold. 


The Political Process 


We cannot understand what influences decisions about AFDC 
benefit levels without placing that single decision into the 
context of budgetary decisions being made at the same time. In 
particular, AFDC benefit levels may be contingent on the amount of 
the budget allocated to AFDC (Hanson, 1983) and on resources being 
committed to other major items in the budget -- Medicaid benefits 
and corrections spending in particular. We worry about omitted 
variable bias in estimations that do not take into account the fact 
that legislators are making a whole host of decisions 
simultaneously. We use a simultaneous equation model for the two 
pieces of this decision that are endogenous to our model; these 
pieces are the percentage of general revenue spent on AFDC in a 
given year and the percentage of general revenue spent on Medicaid 
in a given year. We model the per capita amount spent on 
corrections and on other big ticket items (education and highways) 
as exogenous. Much of the nature of this process may be outside of 
direct citizen control. 


The Influence of Neighbors 


Peterson’s and Rom’s work argues that states with high benefit 
levels are under increasing pressure to cut those benefits. Their 
results show that states with high benefit levels cut their benefit 
levels more drastically than states with low benefit levels. 
Peterson and Rom infer from this pattern that states are worried 
about being "welfare magnets" because they are the state with the 
highest benefit in the region (see also Gramlich and Laren, 1985). 
In their words, 


If a state’s benefits are higher than those of its peers, 
pressures increase on policymakers to adjust their 
benefits downward. Given these competitive pressures 
from other states, one might expect that policies among 
the states would eventually converge to a single national 
standard (Peterson and Rom, 1990:81). 


There is some distance here between evidence and inference.° We 
wish to examine Peterson’s and Rom’s claim much more directly. Do 
states respond to the benefit levels of their neighbors when making 
decisions about their own benefit levels? We use the one-year 
lagged average of a state’s contiguous neighbors’ benefit levels to 


estimate this relationship rather than assuming the coefficient to 
be 1.0. 


*Peterson and Rom actually note that the dispersion of welfare 
benefits across states remained roughly constant between the 1950s 
and 1980s (Peterson and Rom, 1989: 714). Such consistency runs 
counter to their expectation of convergence in benefit levels. 


estimate this effect. If Peterson and Rom are right, the 
coefficient on this variable should be positive, systematic, and 
large. The result would be much more proximate evidence for their 
inference. Moreover, the result would suggest an additional 
constraint on the possibilities of responsiveness to a state’s own 
citizens. 


Politically Relevant Demographic Groups 


In general, when scholars assess the impact of the presence of 
poor populations or the presence of African-Americans or the 
presence of the aged on policy outcomes, they include some variant 
on the percent of the state’s population that these various 
demographic groups compose.’ The expectation is that as the size 
of the group increases, so will its influence. Other scholars omit 
these influences altogether.’® 


We argue that both of these strategies are too distant from 
the politics to assess those politics. We contend that (1) 
ignoring potential group influences may lead to biased estimations 
and (2) a group’s influence depends on its presence in a number of 
regions of the state and on its presence in large enough numbers in 
those regions to have political clout with enough individual 
representatives to influence the entire legislature to respond to 
its agenda. Thus, a more politically relevant measure of a group’s 
potential for influence would take into account both the size of 
the group’s population and its distribution throughout specific 
regions of the state. 


We develop such a measure by first looking at the group’s 
percentage of the population in each county in each of the states. 
In order to make those numbers more politically relevant, we weight 
them by the number of electoral districts in that particular 
county.’ We use these weighted numbers to calculate the 
politically relevant mean population percentage across electoral 
districts (as opposed to counties). And then we use these weighted 
numbers to calculate the variance of the politically weighted mean 
population percentage. In the end, we create a variable that 
combines the information from the mean and variance to capture 
better the possibilities for influence. 


7See Peterson and Rom, 1990, and Plotnick and Winters, 1985. 


*See Hwang and Gray, 1991 (who include a proxy for one of the 
influences); Jennings, 1979; Hanson, 1983. 


° We overweight counties with very small populations because 


the smallest weight we assigned any county was one. For all 
counties we rounded the number of districts per county up whenever 
there was a remaining fraction. This should alleviate some of the 
overweighting. 


The highest category (6) contains those states where the group 
has a high mean percentage population across the electoral 
districts AND a low variance; the group has a significant presence 
in most state representatives’ electoral districts in these states; 
the group should clearly carry more weight in political decisions. 
The next highest category (5) contains states with a high mean but 
a high variance. In these states, the group has a strong presence 
in a significant number of electoral districts in the state, but is 
nearly absent in others. In these states, the group should receive 
some attention from some state legislators. The next category (4) 
contains states with a middle-range mean and with a low variance. 
The group has a middle-range presence in most districts in the 
state. The next category (3) contains states with a middle-range 
mean and with a high variance. The group has a middle-range 
presence in some electoral districts, a strong presence in others, 
and a weak presence in others. The next category (2) contains 
states with a low mean and with a high variance. Although the 
group is not strong in the state overall, the group is strong in 
some electoral districts in the state. The last category (1) 
contains states with both low means and low variances. The group 
should have little political clout among representatives here. 


We create these variables for the poor, for African-Americans, 
and for the aged. We believe that the poor and possibly African- 
Americans should have an influence on AFDC benefit levels. The aged 
should have an influence on Medicaid spending. 


There is one additional way that groups could matter more. 
They could matter more if voting turnout were higher and 
representatives concluded that they would be held accountable for 
their actions by a large proportion of their constituents (Key, 
1949; Jennings, 1979; Peterson and Rom, 1989). We use here a 
Simple measure of voting turnout. We have averaged turnout for 
national elections for 1980 and for 1982 in the state.’ We 
believe that states with higher mobilization rates should have 
higher benefit levels. We also believe that the political power of 
the poor might depend partly upon mobilization (Wolfinger and 
Rosenstone, 1980; Hill and Leighley, 1992). Thus, we include an 
interaction term between our six-category measure of poor 
populations and our measure of turnout. This means that the 
coefficients on turnout, on poor populations, and on their 
interactions can only be interpreted jointly. 


Ideology 


We are persuaded that the most reliable information about the 
ideology of a state’s citizens and legislators is from the public 
opinion aggregates created by Wright, Erikson, and McIver from 
public opinion data (1985). Others have tried manifestations of 
ideology or culture, such as tax effort or the ADA ratings for a 


10 In later work we hope to break this measure into class- 


based turnout. 


‘ 


state’s Congressional delegation (Peterson and Rom, 1985; Plotnick 
and Winters, 1985), or claims about the extent to which the culture 
is moralistic, traditionalist, or individualistic (Elazar, 1966), 
to measure culture. Erikson, Wright, and McIver provide a much 
closer and potentially more realistic measure of culture or 
ideology. We use their measures in two ways. First, we include the 
measure of citizen ideology because we believe that general citizen 
views might provide some constraint on the political process beyond 
the extent to which representatives share the views of the citizens 
who elected them.** Second, we use the elite ideology measures 
developed by Erikson, Wright, and McIver. We believe that elite 
ideology cannot have much influence if the people holding the 
ideology do not control any political institution. Therefore, we 
create two measures that connect elite ideology with political 
control (see Beamer, 1992). One measure interacts Democratic 
control of one of the houses of the state legislature with state 
Democratic elite ideology. The other measure interacts Republican 
control of one of the houses of the state legislature with state 
Republican elite ideology. We expect liberal Democrats with 
control to increase benefit levels and conservative Republicans 
with control to decrease benefit levels. Citizens can achieve 
higher levels of responsiveness in states with legislatures 
controlled at least in part by sympathetic legislators. 


Other Pieces of the Process 


We include several other variables in our model to complete 
the picture of the political process. We include the matching 
rates for AFDC for the AFDC benefit equation (see Chubb, 1985). We 
include the matching rates for Medicaid for the Medicaid equation. 
We include general revenue in the percentage AFDC equation. 


We include measures of the general economic health of the 
state that state politics scholars commonly use -- per capita 
income and unemployment levels (for example, Peterson and Rom, 
1990). The coefficients on these variables should capture both 
supply-side and demand-side effects. If they are positive, the 
demand-side effects outweigh the supply-side effects. If they are 
negative, it is the other way around. And if they are zero, then 
either the supply-side effects and the demand-side effects are 
equal to each other and not equal to zero OR they are equal to each 
other and equal to zero. 


We also include a variable indicating whether the state is in 
the South. Various studies have noted the distinctive nature of 
policy development in the South, and AFDC benefits in Southern 
states have traditionally been among the lowest in the nation 


11 


We wish it were possible to create a measure of public 
opinion weighted in the same way that we weighted the demographic 
variables. To our knowledge, there are not data currently 
available to create those weighted measures. Thus we use the 
measures developed by Wright, Erikson, and McIver (1985). 


(Moffitt, 1990; Jennings, 1978; Schulman, 1991). 


The entire model, then, is the following: 


(1) AFDC Benefit Levels= a, + 8, Neighbors’ Average Benefit Levels 
Last Year 
+ & Per Capita Corrections Spending 
f, Per Capita Education and Highway Spending 
T, AFDC Revenue Percentage 
AFDC Matching Rate 
Per Capita Medicaid Spending 
Democratic Control* Democratic Ideology 
Republican Control* Republican Ideology 
Citizen Ideology 
African-American Political Presence 
The Political Presence of the Poor 
Turnout 
Turnout* The Political Presence of the Poor 
Per Capita Income 
Unemployment Levels 
The South 


(2) AFDC Revenue Percentage= a, + 7, AFDC Benefit Levels + &,. Per 
Capita General Revenue + u, 


(3) Per Capita Medicaid Spending= a, + 7, AFDC Benefit Levels 
+ 8, The Political Presence of the Aged + &,, Medicaid Matching 
Rates + u, 


Measurement 


We employ data from forty-six states for the years 1971 
through 1985.’ All dollar figures are in real 1982 dollars. 


AFDC Benefits. We employ the maximum monthly AFDC benefit for 
a family of four in the state as the dependent variable. In 
general, benefits fell in real dollar terms. In 1971, the average 
maximum monthly benefit was $780, and by 1985 it had declined to 
$623. 


Neighbor’s AFDC benefits. We include a measure of the 
generosity of welfare benefits in the states bordering a given 
state. Our measure is the mean of the maximum monthly AFDC 
benefits in the previous year in states bordering a given state. 
We use the previous year’s benefits because we believe that 


12 We omitted Alaska, Arizona, and Hawaii because of a lack 
of data. Nebraska was excluded because of its unicameral, non- 
partisan legislature. 
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legislators cannot react instantly to changes in their neighbors’ 
welfare benefits. 


AFDC Spending. We include in our model the share of state tax 
revenues spent on AFDC. This measure ranged from a low of 0.51 
percent of state tax revenue to a high of 11.1 percent with a mean 
of 3.2 percent. 


Matching Rates. State AFDC matching rates ranged from a low 
of sixteen percent in the early 1970s to a high of fifty percent 
for wealthier states and had a mean value of forty-one percent. 


Corrections Spending. Spending on corrections increased 
substantially over the fifteen years for which we have data. In 
1971, the mean value of per capita spending on corrections was 
twenty-five dollars. By 1985, this figure had risen to forty-six 
dollars. 


Other State Spending. In addition to spending on corrections, 
we included the combined value of per capita state spending on 
highways and education as a measure of the state’s commitment to 
providing public goods and services. On the one hand we expect 
states that are willing to spend more to provide services should 
also be willing to provide more generous AFDC benefits. On the 
other hand, greater spending for other programs constrains the 
availability of resources for antipoverty spending. Real dollar 
per capita spending on education and highways ranged from a low of 
$330 to a high of $2,616 and had a mean value of $632. 


Ideology. We employed state mass ideology scores as a measure 
of public opinion liberalism in the continental United States 
(Wright, Erikson, and McIver, 1985). Wright, Erikson and McIver 
derived these measures from forty-eight CBS News/New York Times 
public opinion surveys conducted between 1976 and 1982. After 
pooling surveys, Wright, Erikson, and McIver coded respondents as 
liberal, -1, moderate, 0, or conservative, +1. The ideology scores 
are the average responses in each state. We multiplied the state 
ideology scores by -100 so the interpretation corresponds with the 
interpretation of elite ideology (see below). Scores range from 
-33.3 in conservative Utah to -0.7 in liberal Massachusetts. 


Elite Ideology. We include measures of the ideology of 
political elites from each party in each state in which the party 
controlled at least one house of the legislature. Elite Ideology 
scores were drawn from Erikson, Wright and McIver (1989). If 
Democrats controlled one or both houses of a legislature the value 
for Democratic control equalled the value for Democratic Elite 
Ideology in that state. If they held a minority of seats in both 
houses their score equalled zero. We used the same procedure for 
the Republican Controlling Ideology. For Democrats, the mean 
value of controlling ideology for states in which they controlled 
at least one house of the legislature was 2.9. For Republicans the 
corresponding value was -2.61. 


Erikson, Wright, and McIver created Party Elite Ideology 
scores by combining four measures of the ideological disposition of 
party activists in each state during the 1970s and early 1980s. 
Using CBS News/ New York Times Surveys of Congressional Candidates, 
Uslaner and Weber’s 1974 study of state legislators, the 
ideological identification of county party chairpersons (Cotter et 
al, 1974) and the ideological identification of national convention 
delegates (Miller and Jennings, 1987; Farah, Jennings and Miller, 
1981), Erikson, Wright, and McIver estimate relative ideology 
scores for party elites in each party in each state. They 
standardized each of the four measures; the final score is the 
composite of these four standardized measures (Erikson, Wright, and 
Mciver, 1989, p.734). 


African-Americans. We described our measure of the potential 
political power of African-American citizens in a state above. In 
Table 1, we present the values of the means and standard deviations 
that compose our six-point variable. 


Table 1 
African-American Populations and Distribution 


Standard 
Population Mean Deviation Observations” 


0 to 4.14 0 to 7.15 20 


4.24 7.15 or more 


4.i5 to 13.86 -15 or more 


4.15 to 13.86 to 


2 13.87 or more 7.15 or more 


6 13.87 or more oO te 7.25 


* Number of states in each category in 1980. 


The Poor. As with our categorical measure for the size and 
distribution of a state’s African-American population, we developed 
a Similar six category measure for proportion of persons living 
below the poverty line in each state. Table 2 presents the ranges 
for each category and the number of observations in each category. 


1 

2 0 
3 10 

4 5 
10 


Table 2 
Poor Populations and Distributions 


Standard 
Population Mean Deviation Observations” 


0 to 10. 0 to 5.29 

to. 29. -29 or more 
10.65 to , .29 or more 
10.65 to . to 3.29 
15.7 or more .29 or more 


15.7 or more to: Se29 


* Number of states in each category in 1980. 


Turnout. We include the average voter turnout rate for each 
state based on turnout in the 1980 and 1982 Presidential and mid- 
term elections.** We expect a positive coefficient. This variable 
had a mean of 49 percent and ranged from a low of 35 percent toa 
high of 65 percent. 


Turnout * Poor. We include an interactive term equal to the 
turnout rate times the value of our categorical variable for the 
poor population. 


South. We employed a dummy variable equal to one if the state 
was in the South and zero otherwise.” 


Economics. We included two measures of a state’s economic 
prosperity. We used annual measures of per capita income and 
unemployment to estimates how economic differences across states 
and changes over time affected AFDC benefits. 


Instrumental Variables. We include two additional exogenous 


3 We define the turnout rate as the percentage of adults 


eligible to vote in a state who voted. For 1980 we used the total 
number of voters in each state voting for President. For 1982 we 
used the total number of voters voting for Governor if there we a 
gubernatorial election. In fourteen states there was no 
gubernatorial election in 1982. For eleven of these states we used 
the number of voters in the U.S. Senate elections in those states; 
for the remaining three, we used the total number of voters in U.S. 
House elections in those states. 
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We coded the eleven states of the confederacy plus Kentucky 
as Southern states. 


2 
3 8 
4 
5 12 
6 eC 1 


variables in the Medicaid equation: a six-category variable 
measuring the potential influence of the aged analogous to the 
measure for the potential influence of the poor and the potential 
influence of African-Americans, and the Medicaid matching rate. We 
include one additional exogenous variable in the Percent of Revenue 
Spent on AFDC equation: general revenue per capita. 


Results 
We present the results of the estimation in Table 3. 


The Budget Process. With respect to the budget process, some 
parts of the process seem to be important for legislators’ thinking 
about AFDC benefit levels. Other things that we expected to be 
important are surprisingly not important. In particular, budgetary 
trade-offs do seem important, but in practice only some trade-offs 
seem to matter with respect to benefit levels. Medicaid 
expenditures do not affect the size of the benefit.** However, 
corrections spending has a large influence on benefit levels. At 
its smallest value (North Dakota in 1972), $12 per capita, 
corrections spending lowered benefit levels by $16. At its highest 
value (New Mexico in 1984), $92 per capita, corrections spending 
cut benefit levels by $121. Given that spending on corrections 
continually increased over this period, the tradeoffs between 
welfare and prisons became increasingly acute. In New Mexico, for 
example, per capita corrections spending started in 1971 at $29.59 
and escalated throughout the study period, but particularly in the 
1980s. At the same time, AFDC benefit levels plummeted from $399 
in 1971 to $280 in 1985. The final budgetary connection is between 
spending on other big ticket items -- highways and education; 
interestingly, where and when states spend more money on these 
other items, they also provide higher benefit levels. This result 
suggests that some budgetary items are not, in fact, tradeoffs. 


Neighbors and Incentives. The results suggest that a state’s 
neighbors’ benefit levels have a big influence on a given state’s 
benefit levels. If the neighbors have a larger benefit level, the 
state has a larger benefit level. If the neighbors have a smaller 
benefit level, the state has a smaller benefit level. These 
benefit levels track pretty closely -- when your neighbors’ average 
decreases by $1.00, you trim 56 cents from your benefit level. 
This is somewhat more direct evidence of an incentive structure for 
neighboring state legislatures that seems to work to the detriment 
of AFDC benefit levels. 


SWe have shown in other work that the percent of revenue spent 
on AFDC and the percent of revenue spent on Medicaid do have a 
strong relationship to each other; that relationship changes over 
time as state budgets tightened in the 1980s. 


Table 3.1 
AFDC Benefit Levels 
Simultaneous Equation Model with AR1 


Coefficient Estimate 
Variable (Robust Standard Error) 


Neighbors’ Average 
Benefit Level 
.09) 
Per Capita Corrections 
Spending 
.76) 
Per Capita Education and 
Highway Spending .O5** 
.03) 


AFDC Revenue Percentage .70 
.88) 


AFDC Matching Rate .02 
58) 


Per Capita Medicaid 
Spending 
23) 
Democratic Control* 
Democratic Ideology .11*** 
Republican Control* 
Republican Ideology 78 *** 
.89) 


Citizen Ideology 74 
20) 


African-American Political 
Presence -90* 
The Political Presence of 
The Poor 70*** 
. 86) 


Turnout 
.47) 
Turnout*The Political Presence 
of the Poor ~91L*** 
.46) 


Per Capita Income .005 
.005) 


Unemployment .O1 
.14) 
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Table 3.1 
AFDC Benefit Levels 
Simultaneous Equation Model with AR1 


Coefficient Estimate 


Variable (Robust Standard Error) 


The South -70.44** 
(30.66) 


Constant -2:07 
(8.25) 


Adjusted R-Squared 0.85 
N 690 
Significant at the 0.01 level 


Significant at the 0.05 level 
Significant at the 0.10 level 


Politically Relevant Demographic Groups. African-Americans 
seem to depress benefit levels in this estimation; the difference 
between states where African-Americans have the strongest presence 
and states where they have the weakest presence is about $60 in 
benefits. To provide a sense of the distribution of this variable 
to help in the interpretation, there is one state at 6 (high mean, 
low variance), Delaware; a number of southern states are at 5 (high 
mean, high variance); and a state like Michigan is at 3 (middle- 
range mean, high variance). We re-estimated this equation with an 
interaction between the South and our measure of the presence of 
African-American populations to make sure that this was not a 
function of differences between the South and other regions of the 
country; it was not. This result contrasts sharply with Peterson’s 
and Rom’s result. 


The poor also seem to have a significant influence on the size 
of the benefit levels. However, their influence can only be 
evaluated in the context of voter turnout. Table 4 presents the 
influence of the poor population in a state in combination with 
different levels of turnout; the table does not take into account 
the influence of the other variables in our model. 


kk 
* 


Table 4 
Predicted Benefit Levels 


Voter Turnout 
35% 
Poverty 
Measure 


Low Mean, 
Low Variance 


Low Mean, 
High Variance 


Middle-Range 
Mean, 
High Variance 


Middle-Range 
Mean, 
Low Variance 


High Mean, 
High Variance 


High Mean, 
Low Variance 


At relatively low levels of poverty, turnout matters a lot. 
Clearly, the best place to live in terms of benefits is a state 
with uniformly low poverty across electoral districts and with high 
voter mobilization. The state with the lowest poverty presence and 
the highest turnout in our study period was Minnesota from 1971 
through 1977. Its mean benefit level for that period was $671, as 
compared with a national average of $467 for the same period. 
Because of the curvilinear effect of turnout and poverty, the two 
worst places to live in terms of benefits would be states with 
uniformly low poverty and very low voter mobilization (Nevada) and 
states with uniformly high poverty and high voter mobilization. 
The state the closest to this last category is West Virginia; it 
has a high mean poverty level across electoral districts, a low 
variance in poverty levels, and a turnout of 46.40%. Its mean 
benefit level is $277. At the lowest level of mobilization, having 
more poor people in the right places means higher benefit levels. 
At higher levels of voter mobilization, that is no longer true. 


Ideology and Culture. The main influence of ideology is not 
in the form of a constraint that the citizens of a state place on 
the size of the benefit levels. Instead, ideology influences 
benefit levels through the independent influence of powerful 
elites. When liberal Democrats (California, for example) control 


05 $334.20 $409.35 
$322.40 $368.90 
a $292.75 $310.60 $328.45 
$309.60 $298.80 $288.00 
| ss $287.00 $247.55 
$343.30 $275.20 $207.10 


one of the houses of the state legislature, they increase the 
benefit levels by $54. When conservative Republicans (Idaho, for 
example) control one of the houses of the state legislature, they 
cut the benefit levels by $81. 


Other Parts of the Process. Unemployment does not seem to 
affect the benefit levels. The matching rates do not affect the 
benefit levels. Per capita income does not affect benefit levels. 
Being in the South does matter systematically. The model suggests 
that benefit levels in the South will be $70 lower than they would 
be were the state not in the South. 


Discussion 


Political responsiveness is a complicated process that must be 
assessed within the context of political linkages and political 
processes. 


Our results suggest that the poor are sometimes able to 
achieve responsiveness and that African-Americans do not achieve 
responsiveness in American state politics. The constraints that 
face both groups have to do with competing budgetary priorities 
(prisons, in particular), the political decisions of other states, 
and voter participation of all citizens in the state. In addition, 
having sympathetic legislators control the state legislature 
increases the possibilities for responsive policy. When groups can 
maneuver around these competing political influences, they can be 


successful in the realm of AFDC policy. This is obviously a tall 
order, particularly for an economically disadvantaged group. The 
possibilities for responsiveness to some groups seem to be limited 


by politics. 


There are two additional limits that we do not fully 
understand. First, the poor lose more in terms of AFDC benefit 
levels in highly participatory states where the poor have a large 
presence. This may indicate that the budget constraint is even 
tighter in these states. Political demands may simply be 
overwhelming. And the political response is low benefits. On the 
other side of the continuum -- where poverty is consistently low 
and where citizens are relatively active, the budget constraint 
seems not to be as severe. This may be a process similar to that 
discussed by Peterson (1981) in which redistributive benefits are 
more likely in activist, well-to-do places where there are fewer 
poor to serve in the first place. Clearly, more work should be 
done on this point. 


The second potentially puzzling result is the negative 
coefficient on the political presence of African-American citizens. 
The more politically relevant their presence, the lower are AFDC 
benefits. This influence is above and beyond the influence of the 
South, of dominant conservative political parties, and of the 
presence of poor people. We can speculate about possible reasons. 
This result could indicate increased polarization in state 
legislatures, which (in at least one sense paradoxically) lowers 


the possibility for responsiveness. Since African-Americans are 
not numerically dominant in any state and given the racial 
polarization of much of American politics, the problem of 
responsiveness may be intractable in our study period. 


Other factors also affect the possibilities for 
responsiveness. The ideological disposition of the legislators may 
lead to a reduction or an increase in AFDC benefits. The model 
suggests that politically dominant liberal Democratic legislators 
may seek higher AFDC benefits for the poor, thus increasing 
responsiveness. Politically dominant conservative Republicans may 
do exactly the opposite. Thus, a legislature in which conservative 
Republicans, or even conservative Democrats, maintain control may 
make a collective decision not to respond to the poor. The 
influence of groups like the poor depends, clearly, on having 
sympathetic legislators dominate the state legislature. 


Even if the disposition of all legislators were such that they 
would like to provide higher AFDC benefits, legislators may be 
constrained from doing so because they operate in a federal system 
in which the decisions of their neighbors affect their own 
decisions. If legislators are sensitive to policy changes in other 
states, support for redistributing income becomes constrained. 
This constraint arises because legislative support for helping the 
poor is secondary to other political considerations (i.e. becoming 
a "welfare magnet"). 


The possibilities for responsiveness are highly contingent on 
the power of sympathetic legislators, the politics of neighboring 
states, and other budgetary priorities. The resulting story we 
tell is dominated by politics -- by political process, by political 
elites, and by the politics of other states. 
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I think it’s important for women in Congress to ensure 
equity for women...If we don’t who will? 


Rep. Olympia J. Snowe, R-Me. 


On October 8, 1991, seven Democratic female House members 
marched across the Capitol and tried to enter the Senate 
Democrats’ weekly policy luncheon. Why? Because they believed 
the Senate was about to proceed with the confirmation hearings of 
Clarence Thomas for U.S. Supreme Court justice without allowing 
Oklahoma University law professor Anita Hill to testify about the 
sexual harassment charges she had made against the judge. After 
the extraordinary committee hearings were held in which both 
Professor Hill and Judge Thomas testified before television 
cameras, the National Women’s Political Caucus placed an ad in 
the New York Times posing the question "What If?" "What if 14 
women, instead of 14 men, had sat on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee during the confirmation hearings of Clarence Thomas?" 
The ad was accompanied by a picture of seven women sitting on the 
panel before Judge Thomas. What if more women were elected to 
national office?. In what ways would it matter? 


Theories of Representation and the Election of Women 


The importance of electing more women to public office grows 
out of a belief that representative democracy demands that all 
citizens regardless of gender have an equal cpportunity to 
participate in politics. Increased representation for women in 
elective and appointive positions of power is a matter of justice 
and equity, women’s rights activists claim. Furthermore, "as 
role models for other women and children, women politicians can 
encourage the erosion of traditional and rigid sex roles" 

(Leader, 1977). Thus, the numerical presence of women in the 
corridors cf power is important for symbolic reasons. Women in 
public office stand as symbols for other women, both enhancing 
their identification with the system and increasing their sense 
of efficacy within it. 


Demands for more women in public office go beyond the 
symbolic nature of representation, however, to include 
substantive concerns as well. The policies officeholders enact 
are a crucial aspect of the representative process (Pitkin, 
1967). Activists argue that women in public office will make a 
difference in the policies that are made and the way they are 
formulated. The 1992 election, for example, was about the 
substantive as well as the symbolic difference women in policy 
roles would make. Women candidates campaigned on the theme that 
their presence in the legislature would make a difference in the 
policies and processes of that institution. 


Wny should we expect women to have a differential impact on 
the workings of the legislature? Some have argued that differ- 
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rences in the voting records of male and female members of Con- 
gress are an extension of policy differences that exist between 
the sexes within the general public. (See Shapiro and Mahajan for 
a review of gender differences in policy preferences, 1986.) 
Further, many women elected to office are likely to have been 
motivated by the feminist movement and thus espouse egalitarian 
policies. 


Some feminist theorists argue that there are natural 
differences in aptitude or moral outlook between the sexes which 
would predict distinctive behaviors as office holders. Eco- 
feminists, for example, believe that only women’s yalues can save 
the planet from ecological disaster. To them, women and men 
embody respectively the values of peace and war, nurturing and 
destruction. Other theorists view differences that exist between 
men and women as being a result of different experiences. 
Gilligan has claimed that it is the social experiences of boys 
and girls that lead them to develop different moral outlooks. 
Ruddick has suggested that distinctive ways of thinking have 
arisen out of the work that mothers do. (See, Bryson, 1992, fora 
discussion of these theories.) Gender role socialization may 
predispose women to certain styles of leadership according to 
these latter theories. 


Distinctive natures or distinctive experiences contribute to 
distinct behavior in power situations for men and women these 
theories tell us. Potentially, women legislators can impact 
policy-making in a number of ways including affecting the 
operational process of the system, influencing policy outcomes, 
and reshaping the agenda to include women’s concerns. Perhaps the 
Single most significant aspect of women’s presence as political 
leaders is their purposive activity within a legislative body on 
behalf of women’s interests in the polity through the initiation 
of legislation to achieve equality. Making government more re- 
sponsive to the needs and problems of women through the election 
of more women to public office has been a major goal of the 
contemporary women’s rights movement. Feminists assume that by 
electing more women to public office, "women [will] represent 
other women, speak for women’s interests, and change the content 
and direction of public policy". (Kelly, Saint-Germain, and Horn, 
1991). 


Studies have empirically tested sme of the ways in which 
women have affected policy making. For instance, women may change 
the way government works through distinct operating styles and 
different ways of conceptualizing problems from men. Women tend 
to practice a different type of politics, to use Lyn Kathlene’s 
term (1992). She reports that female legislators in Colorado’s 
House of Representatives conceptualized problems differently from 
their male colleagues. For example, they took more comprehensive 
and innovative approaches to public policy concerns, especially 
in the areas of education and family/children’s issues. They more 
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often targeted spending directly to help people rather than to 
fund indirect commissions and regulatory bodies, and they 
proposed more accountable policy solutions than male legislators. 
She found a "gendered approach to politics." (See also, Kathlene, 
Clarke and Fox, 1991.) 


In addition, the Center for the American Woman and Politics 
(CAWP) 1991 survey of male and female state legislators showed 
that “when compared with their male colleagues, women are more 
likely to bring citizens into the process,...to opt for govern- 
ment in public view rather than government behind closed doors 
and are more responsive to groups previously denied full access 
to the policy making process." Women were not only affecting 
policies. They were transforming the way the system worked. 


As more women become successful as legislators and 
executives and as sex role socialization diminishes, women’s ways 
of making policy should influence the whole policy making 
process. Men may learn from women. We can envision women’s ways 
becoming more a part of men’s operating styles. Women’s ways of 
politicking may lead to new norms of lawmaking in legislatures 
leading to a less distinctively gendered nature to the policy 
making process, a process that will have become transformed. 


Gender and Liberalism 


Beyond affecting the practice of politics, women also may 
have distinctive political attitudes that are reflected in their 
voting behavior in the legislative body. The behavioral 
consequences of distinctive attitudes have received scholarly 
attention through studies of legislative voting behavior. 
Primarily, researchers have hypothesized that female legislators 
vote in amore liberal direction than male representatives. The 
potential for greater liberalism on the part of female 
politicians follows from studies of differences between the sexes 
in the general public, and from the politics of women’s rights 
activists who believe that government action can create greater 
equality for women in society. Poole and Ziegler (1985) 
concluded from their analyses of voting behavior in the U.S. 
House and Senate that "all things being equal, the more women 
there are in the House and Senate, the more liberal those 
institutions will become." 


A number of other studies have found congresswomen acting 
from a more liberal political ideology than congressmen. (See, 
for example, Gehlen, 1977; Frankovic, 1977; Leader, 1977). Welch 
(1985) has provided us with the most extensive longitudinal 
analysis of the voting patterns of men and women in Congress. 
Examining the voting records of male and female members of the 
House from 1972 through 1980 on issues in which a conservative 
coalition was present as defined by Congressional Quarterly’, she 
found that women voted in a more liberal direction, even after 
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taking party affiliation into account, but differences decreased 
over time and were negligible among Northern Democrats. The 
decrease resulted primarily from women members becoming less 
liberal over time relative to men. The different constituency 
bases of male and female representatives accounted for a good 
deal of the "gender gap" in the members’ voting patterns she 
found rather than sex per se. Women tended to be elected from 
particular types of districts that were more supportive of 
liberal policies. 


More women were elected to the House in the 1980s; the 
gender gap prompted attention to policies of special concern to 
women (Thompson, 1988), and women members of Congress formed 
their own organization to lobby for women’s issues. To what 
extent have they maintained a distinctive liberal ideology in 
their overall voting behavior? Welch’s analysis is replicated 
here for the 100th, 101st, and 102nd Congresses (1987 through 
1992). In these Congresses, conservative coalition scores were 
compiled separately for each session of each Congress. Thus, six 
individual rankings are used for analysis. Since greater female 
liberalism has been shown to be in part a result of different 
party or constituency bases, I control for those factors through 
regression analysis to determine the independent effect of sex. 
Constituency variables include percentage of the district’s 
population which is Black, median family income of the district, 
percent of the district which is urban, and region (south and 
nonsouth). Do sex differences in voting behavior remain after 
taking into account the fact that women may disproportionately 
represent particular types of districts? 


Table 1 presents male-female differences in conservative 
coalition support scores under a variety of conditions. Women 
representatives were not substantially less conservative than men 
in the latter part of the 1980s and early 1990s. On a scale from 
0 to 100, men voted about 9 points more conservatively than 
women. Both groups fell on the conservative end of the scale, 
although female representatives with an average score of 51.36 
barely exceeded the midpoint. The average score for the male 
members was 60.27. Democratic women were the most liberal group, 
as has been found in previous studies, with an average score of 
35.82, followed by Democratic male representatives who had an 
average score of 41.94. Republican women were much more 
conservative with an average score of 73.73, although 
Significantly less so than their male colleagues who averaged 
88.03 on the conservative coalition support scale. 


While northern Democratic women, who made up the bulk of the 
female Democratic members of Congress in this period, were 
approximately five points more liberal than northern Democratic 
men, southern Democratic women were somewhat more conservative 
than their male colleagues, and even more conservative than 
Republican female representatives as a group.‘ The lesser 
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conservatism of Republican women compared with their male 
colleagues drove the gender difference that was present during 
this period. They were both substantially and statistically less 
conservative than their male counterparts. 


[Table 1 goes here.] 


While Welch found a declining gap in the iiberalism of male 
and female members of the House over the course of the 1970s, the 
gap widened between the 100th and the 102nd Congress, surpassing 
in 1991 the smallest gap of the earlier period. The gap grew 
because Democratic women exhibited increasing liberalism over 
these years while the their male counterparts remained static in 
their level of conservatism. Democratic women scored an average 
56 points in support of the conservative coalition in 1987 but 
their score declined each year to a low of 31 points in 1991. 
Republican women did not decrease their support for the 
conservative coalition, but their presence in Congress declined 
in the 102nd Congress, while the number of Democratic women 
increased helping to account for the growth in the gender gap in 
liberalism in the first session of that Congress. 


Party and Constituency Factors. Elsewhere I have shown that 
districts electing women to the U.S. House at the end of the 
1980s were more urban, had a larger percentage of Blacks, were 
more liberal, and were above average in family incomes (Burrell, 
forthcoming). The female members’ slightly greater liberalism 
during this period may be an artifact of constituency bases 
rather than sex, that is, women tended to be elected from dis- 
tricts with a more liberal political outlook fostering a liberal 
voting record in accord with the ideology of their constituencies 
rather than an ideology emanating for their gender per se. 


Table 2 shows the set of regression coefficients inciuding 
constituency characteristics for the three Congresses and for the 
three distinct party/region subcategories. Women continued to 
vote in a slightly more liberal direction than men, but 
constituency characteristics explain a good portion of this 
difference. Republicans continued to exhibit strong gender 
differences even controlling for constituency factors. Party, 
however, was the dominant factor in explaining differences in 
support for the conservative coalition. Democrats were much more 
liberal than Republicans. 


[Table 2 goes here. ] 


Before we conclude that the presence of women in Congress in 
the waning years of the 20th century made only a minor contribu- 
tion to the liberalism of that body, it is important to note that 
the conservative coalition appeared on very few votes and had 
lost much of its political impact on most legislation. It had 
become "little more than an academic phenomenon in Congress" 
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(Rubin, 1991). 


The "endangered species" nature of the conservative 
coalition by the 102nd Congress suggests that it is no longer 
"the best single measure of congressional conservatism" (Welch, 
1985: 128), although important to this study for longitudinal 
comparative purposes. The National Journal’s annual vote ratings 
provide a comprehensive alternative measure of political 
ideology. The National Journal compiles overall liberal and 
conservative vote ratings using a composite index of votes on 
social, economic, and foreign policy issues. In 1992, 50 key 
votes were used to construct the index. To supplement the 
analysis of the gender differences in conservative coalition 
support, the voting scores of male and female representatives in 
the second session of the 102nd Congress (1992) are compared 
using The National Journal’s liberalism rating. 


With 100 being a perfect liberal score across social, 
economic and foreign policy issues, female representatives scored 
an average 62.33 points on the composite measure of liberalism, 
and male representatives scored 49.21 points, a difference of 13 
points. Once again female Democrats were the most liberal with an 
average score of 75.32, followed by male Democrats with an 
average score of 66.26. A large gap than existed between the 
parties. Female Republicans scored an average 34.91, while male 
Republicans scored 22.16. Controlling for party and constituency 
factors in a multiple regression analysis cut the impact of sex 
in half, but a statistically significant difference remained. 
(Data not shown. )? 


These data show women to be a continuing liberal influence 
in Congress as theory has suggested. Party is the main divide on 
political ideology in the U.S. Congress, and women within the 
parties reflect that divide, but Democratic women enhance the 
distinctiveness of the parties making the Democratic Party more 
liberal, while Republican women, being less conservative. than 
their male colleagues, mute party differences and help push the 
body in a more liberal direction. In terms of general political 
ideology, female representatives as a group continue to influence 
the policy preferences of Congress from what they would be if 
only men served. 


Women’s Issues 


What matters for feminists is that the presence of women in 
power not only affect public policy generally but that they 
particularly affect issues of special concern to women. Women’s 
presence should have the greatest impact when such issues are 
being debated. Conservative coalition support ratings capture the 
general liberalism of male and female members of Congress. The 
question of the extent to which women legislators have espoused a 
distinctive feminist political orientation remains to be 
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considered. Have congresswomen made a difference in voting on 
women’s issues? 


Beginning with the 95th Congress (1977-1978), the National 
Women’s Political Caucus has compiled a voting chart on women’s 
issues. Issues included in the chart for the 95th Congress were 
equal representation of men and women on the National Commission 
on Neighborhoods, tax deductions for use of a home for day care 
services, flextime for federal employees, the Humphrey-Hawkins 
full employment bill, family planning, extension of the food 
stamp program, federal funding for abortion, raising the minimum 
wage, and gay rights. In the 10lst Congress (1989-1990), the 
last Congress for which NWPC voting scores are available, women’s 
issues included federal funding for child care programs, an 
increased minimum wage, family and medical leave, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990, and abortion. The following anaiysis 
examines the voting records of male and female members of the 
House on women’s issues in the 100th and the 101st Congress as 


On a scale from 0 to 100 with 190 being a perfect score in 
Support for women, female members of the House were approximately 
12 points more supportive of women’s issues than male members, 
scoring an average 65 points compared with 53 for men, a 
substantial and statistically significant difference. This 
difference occurred because female Republicans were so much less 
conservative than their male Republican colleagues whereas male 
Democrats were slightly more supportive of women’s rights 
legislation than their female counterparts. Female Republicans 
scored an average 55 points on the National Women’s Political 
Caucus voting record contrasted with only 18 points for 
Republican males. Northern Democratic male and female 
representatives had similar support scores and were the most 
favorable group on women’s issues scoring an average 80 points on 
the NWPC voting record. (Southern Democratic males were actually 
more supportive of women’s rights as measured by the NWPC voting 
record than Southern Democratic females, scoring an average 66 
points on the scale compared with 52 points for the women.) 


[Table 3 goes here. ] 


Table 4 presents the standardized regression coefficients 
for the model including constituency factors affecting support 
for women’s rights issues. Even after controlling for party, 
region, and constituency characteristics, sex remains a 
statistically significant predictor of support for women’s rights 
issues in Congress. Being a woman increased support for the 
women’s rights issues 11 points after controlling for the other 
independent variables. Party and region were the major factors 
accounting for variation in voting records on women’s issues 
while sex and the urbanness of the district played a slightly 
smaller role. Only the wealth of the district played a minor 
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compiled by the National Women’s Political Caucus. 
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role in predicting votes on women’s issues. 
[Table 4 goes here.] 


The National Women’s Political Caucus ratings on women’s 
issues are supplemented in the second session of the 102nd 
Congress (1992) with an analysis of votes on issues included in 
The Women’s Voting Guide, a publication issued by the Women’s 
Political Action Group for the 1992 election. Members of the 
House were scored on votes on five "representative bills" 
affecting women.* Women members of the House had an average 
support score of 90% on these issues compared with 66% for male 
members. Female Democrats scored an average 95%, male Democrats 
scored 86%. A great chasm existed between male and female 
Republicans. The nine female Republicans had an average score of 
80% compared with 35% for male Republicans. 


In these three Congresses, the presence of women made an 
even greater difference for feminism than their presence did for 
overall liberalism although constituency effects mediated the 
impact of sex in both domains. The difference came primarily from 
the greater support of Republican women on women’s rights’ issues 
contrasted with the opposition of Republican male members. 
However, they did not equal the pro-feminist stances of 
nonsouthern Democratic men and women, as earlier studies found. 


Affecting the Agenda for Women 


Voting on legislation of particular importance to women is 
one way of influencing policy making on behalf of women. The 
legislative process, however, is about far more than votes on 
final passage of a bill. The floor stage is the culmination of 
very complex process that favors the nonpassage of legislation. 
Before feminist issues are voted on, they must be drafted, 
promoted, and shepherded through the committee system. Members 
of the legislature must define their legislative agenda and the 
issues they will emphasize. It is the purposive activity of 
representatives involving sponsorship and direction of 
legislation that is crucial to policy representation. Bringing 
issues to the agenda that have previously been suppressed or 
overlooked is one element of power (Cobb and Elder, 1972). 


Studies have shown female state legislators as having acted 
purposively on behalf of women. They have had distinct issue 
priorities and have been more active on women’s rights 
legislation than male legislators. The Center for the American 
Woman and Politics’ recent survey of male and female state 
legislators reported in Reshaping the Agenda: Women in State 
Legislatures confirmed this idea. Women officeholders were more 
feminist and more liberal than men in their policy attitudes. 
Women were more likely to give top priority to women’s rights 
policies and to public policies related to women’s traditional 
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roles as caregivers in the family and society, for example, 
policies dealing with children and families and health care. 
Women also were more active than men on women’s rights 
legislation, whether or not it was their top priority. (See also, 
Thomas, 1989; Welch and Thomas, 1991). 


But what of the legislative process in Congress? How have 
Congresswomen affected the legislative agenda for women? Bringing 
issues to the Congressional agenda and guiding them through a 
tortuous process that works primarily to maintain the status quo 
1s crucial if change is to occur. Change is difficult to achieve, 
yet groups both inside and outside the institution have organized 
to alter its agenda and the substance of the policies it enacts. 
The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues has been a leader for 
change inside the body in the contemporary era. 


The reform era of Congress (1965-1978) altered the operating 
nature of the body toward a more open, participatory legislative 
process which gave individual lawmakers greater leverage and 
dispersed influence among and within committees. More leaders 
existed than ever before and more influence was exerted by rank- 
and-file members (Davidson, 1992). By the 1980s, liberal activism 
lessened as Congress primarily became involved in adjusting past 
policies and programs to the Reagan administra- tion’s agenda, a 
more conservative public mood, and a massive federal deficit. 

The budget and related questions of tax policy became the focus 
of much of congressional activity (Ripley, 1988). Few new 
programs were launched and few domestic programs were given added 
funding. Fewer bills were sponsored by individual legislators, 
and key policy decisions were packaged into large "mega-bills." 
Sponsors of new ideas had to answer the initial question "What 
does it cost and where will you get the money". This has been 
the atmosphere in which a legislative agenda for policies 
affecting women has had to operate. 


What can and should we expect from women elected to-high 
level office (or any office) within a liberal capitalist 
structure in the form of policy proposals on behalf of women? 
These are people, we have to remind ourselves, who have "made it" 
in the system as it is. But they are also individuals who 
identify as a "minority group" in society at least to a degree, 
although they will not be monolithic in their behavior and 
beliefs. Thus, we should not expect to see them moving to 
radically alter the system to achieve a structure of equal 
outcomes on women’s behalf, and they will vary in their interest 
in advancing governmental policies aimed at gaining equality for 
women in our society. Indeed, the advancement of policies on 
behalf of women by the female members of Congress have most often 
been defined in terms of their relationship to families. For 
example, in reintroducing the Economic Equity Act in 1989, 
Representative Pat Schroeder (D-Co.) stated "The Economic Equity 
Act is a comprehensive approach to meeting the needs of American 
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women and their families. It is a bill for all seasons, 
promoting equity in their employment, guaranteeing security in 
their retirement, making sure their children have safe, 
affordable child care, and ensuring they and their families 
receive adequate health care." But these legislative efforts on 
behalf of women have a potential for achieving broad based change 
as the implications of greater legal equality for women take 
hold. (See Eisenstein, 1981). 


Studies have shown that female members of the national 
legislature in the contemporary era recognize their role as 
spokespersons for women. The majority of the female members of 
the U. S. House interviewed in 1976 agreed with the statement 
that "Congresswomen have a special responsibility to represent 
not only their own constituents, but also the women of the nation 
as a whole" (Thompson, 1980). Women in the 101lst Congress (1989- 
90) expressed more awareness of women’s issues than their male 
counterparts. They were more inclined to view every issue as a 
subject for women’s concern, to cite a connection between their 
committee work and women’s interests, and to feel "very strongly 
that as women they have special obligations to represent the 
interests of women in their districts and around the nation" 
(Tamerius, 1993). 


Women members of Congress have not only articulated a 
concern with women’s issues. Their activities in support of 


women’s rights issues also have been greater than those of 
congressmen. Tamerius found that that female representatives in 
the 101lst Congress were significantly more likely to have made 
feminist speeches on the floor of the House and to have sponsored 
and co-sponsored feminist legislation than their male counter- 
parts. The more purposive involvement that an activity required, 
the larger was the size of the sex difference in performance of 
that activity. Thus, the largest sex difference occurred in the 
area of sponsoring bills, the legislative activity which required 
the most awareness, support, commitment, and expertise. Congress- 
women constituted 89% of the sponsors of feminist legislation. 
Tamerius concluded that "the most important distinction to be 
made about female and male members of Congress regarding women’s 
issues lies less in their willingness to support feminist 
politics than in their willingness and ability to initiate and 
guide those policies through the legislative process" (1993: 24). 


The women members of Congress have "acted for women" most 
effectively by forming an organization--the Congressional Caucus 
for Women’s Issues (CCWI), formerly the Congressional Women’s 
Caucus--to press for enactment of legislation providing greater 
opportunities for women in our society and promoting equality 
between the sexes. An examination of the legislative priorities 
and bills endorsed by the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues 
provides a basis for understanding the substantive nature of the 
difference women members of Congress have made for women. It 
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provides a basis for knowing not only the extent to which women 
representatives have acted for women, but of what those actions 
have consisted. 


Individual female (and male) legislators have championed 
specific pieces of legislation aimed at addressing gender 
inequality. For example, Martha Griffiths (D-Mi) forced Congress 
to include "sex" in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Other major 
pieces of legislation passed in those early years such as the 
Equal Pay Act, the Equal Credit Act, and the Educational Equity 
Act. But accomplishments have expanded since women organized 
themselves as a group with the formation in 1977 of the Women’s 
Congressional Caucus. In 1981, the organization changed its name 
to the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues (CCWI) and 
admitted congressmen as members.° However, men cannot hold 
Caucus office, serve on the Executive Committee, vote on policy 
matters, or elect officers. Women members set the agenda. 
Initially the Caucus focused on sponsoring executive briefings, 
introducing minor pieces of legislation, writing letters to the 
administration urging more female appointees, and building 
camaraderie among themselves. The Caucus’s greatest success in 
these early years was the passage of a bill in 1978 to extend the 
time states had to ratify the Equal Rights Amendment. Caucus 
members launched an intensive drive to build support for 
extension. As described by Irwin Gertzog: 


The Caucus had not met and determined that it would 
consciously devote its attention to passing the Resolution. 
No such formal decision had to be made. The ERA was one of 
a handful of measures on which all Caucus members shared 
enthusiastic, even passionate, agreement. Some were 
prolife, others prochoice on the abortion issue. And they 
might disagree on how much federal money to spend to aid 
wives who are victims of spousal abuse. But the ERA was the 
litmus test of whether you were for women or against them, 
and only four congresswomen expressed reservations about 
unrestricted extension of the time limit, three of whom were 
not Caucus members. Only one of the four, Marilyn Lloyd, 
did not vote for final passage. She was "paired against" 
the Resolution (1984: 204). 


By expanding into the Congressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues in 1981, the Caucus "transform[ed] itself into a large and 
effective body dedicated to legislative achievements" (Thompson, 
1984, p. 16). The CCWI has aspired to enact major legislation. 
It has sought to "perform legislative leadership functions, 
linking members to outside groups, forming legislative proposals, 
planning strategy, and mobilizing like-minded members for floor 
debates, amendments, or votes" (Thompson, 1985). According to 
Thompson, "the Congresswomen’s Caucus filled a gap in the 
representative structures of Congress by dealing with an issue 
which was of public concern but for which no formal congressional 
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structure could formulate a response" (1984, p. 2). 


Each Congress, the Caucus adopts a set of legislative 
priorities. It also has a formal process for endorsing 
legislation introduced by its members. A description of the major 
agenda items of the Caucus tells us how the presence of women has 
substantively transformed lawmaking regarding women. Opportuni- 
ties for women in our society would be significantly altered if 
all of the priorities and endorsed bills of the Caucus were 
enacted into law and implemented. (This presupposes that legal 
remedies which are liberal feminist goals will create greater 
equality for women across race and class lines.) 


The Caucus has been constrained by the need to achieve 
consensus among its members, to maintain itself as a bipartisan 
organization, by the limited attention members of the House can 
pay to any one issue, and by the many hurdles a piece of 
legislation must pass before being enacted into law. As explained 
by Rep. Olympia Snowe (R-Me) "We try to select issues that 
generally will not divide our members. For instance, we don’t 
force abortion as an issue for the caucus.° We sit down and 
develop strategies and priorities to get.as many of the statutes 
through Congress as possible" (Gamerakian, 1985). 


Types of issues addressed and the way in which they are 
presented have also varied over time with the ideological make-up 
of the female membership in the various Congresses during this 
period and the political realities of the times. Although the 
1980s was an era of downsizing national initiatives, the gender 
gap in women’s and men’s attitudes and votes that received so 
much attention in 1983 and 1984 made the Congress of those years 
a particularly promising one for promoting women’s issues. 
However, while that Congress was the "gender gap" Congress, the 
next Congress (the 99th) became "the family" Congress after 
Ronald Reagan’s landslide reelection in 1984. As Thompson has 
explained it, "If women’s economic issues were tc make any 
progress in the 99th Congress, a new strategy would have to be 
found to replace the gender gap approach. Instead of describing 
legislation as for women, liberals could describe it as ‘pro- 
family’ seizing that politically popular label from conservatives 
and the religious right" (1993). 


The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues’ Priorities 


As the Caucus’ second decade begins, we are giving major 
emphasis to the intertwined issues of work and family. By 
focusing on a range of issues, such as dependent care, pay 
equity, and equal credit, we hope to make possible an 
improved economic, social and personal balance for American 
women and their families. 

Representative Olympia Snowe, (R-Me.), co-chair of 
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The Economic Equity Act. Achieving economic equity for women 
through helping them "balance their work and family roles" has 
been the focus of the Caucus in the 1980s. In 1981, the Caucus 
teamed up with key senators to introduce the Economic Equity Act 
(EEA), a package of tax, retirement, and child care/support bills 
designed to secure women’s economic rights. That act, which 
grew to be a 24-point package of bills, came to "constitute the 
heart of the caucus’s legislative agenda" (The American Woman, 
1990-91). Although originally introduced with some thought to 
its being a means of implementing the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, the EEA took on a prominence of its own when the ERA 
was not ratified by the requisite number of states to become part 
of the Constitution. The "feminization of poverty" as highlighted 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 1982 report, "A Growing 
Crisis: Disadvantaged Women and their Children" which showed that 
women were a disproportionate number of America’s poor in the 
early 1980s also stimulated the push for the Economic Equity Act. 


Figure 1 presents the titles and individual bills which have 
become part of the EEA. The first measures passed under this 
omnibus bill in the 1991-92 sessions increased the spousal 
Individual Retirement Account (IRA), established a sliding scale 
for the dependent care tax credit, prohibited states from 
treating military pensions as communal property in divorce cases, 
and lifted estate tax penalties on rural women inheriting farms. 


By the 102nd Congress (1991-1992), economic equity meant 
expanded nontraditional job training for women, the provision of 
educational and professional opportunities in science and 
mathematics, increased procurement opportunities for women 
business owners, establishment of a commission to investigate 
ways to break the "glass ceiling and allow women to advance 
through management ranks," and changes in the Social Security 
system so that women would not be penalized for taking time off 
from the workforce. Overall, the EEA has consisted of 114 pieces 
of legislation between 1981 and 1992; some are bills which have 
been introduced more than once. In all, 89 different measures 
have been initated as part of the Economic Equity Act. 


As the EEA has developed over these Congresses, the focus of 
the bills that constitute it has expanded from being primarily 
equalitarian in character to being affirmative in nature. 
Equalitarian measures: 


[seek] to elevate women to positions of equality with men in 
the marketplace, government, and the academy as well as in 
the public consciousness... Affirmative measures facilitate 
women’s claims to the resources and recognition normally 
offered men as a matter of course and tend to free them from 
the social, economic, and cultural constraints under which 
they have customarily labored. Affirmative measures are 
those which asservate the importance of women’s role in 
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history and society, which support and reinforce women’s 
claims to economic independence, and which assist them in 
overcoming the social and cultural constraints imposed up 
them by a male-dominated society (Gertzog, 1984: 143). 


Early legislation stressed access to pensions both as 
homemakers and as employed workers, to benefits in divorce, child 
support, and inheritance taxes, all measures seeking equality in 
resources. In later Congresses, resources were being given to 
women to establish and maintain their own businesses, gain skills 
in nontraditional employment, overcome the "glass ceiling" and 
achieve pay equity, all of which would advance women’s position 
in the public realm of society. 


When first introduced, the EEA was seen as "a package of 
bills which would cost the federal government little while 
improving economic prospects of millions of women" (Thompson, 
1988: 22). But as it has expanded, so have the remedies sought to 
achieve equity and status change. The policy methods employed in 
the various bills introduced as part of the EEA to overcome 
inequities involving women can be categorized into eight types: 
positive regulations, negative regulations, taxing policy, 
studies, funding, programs in the federal government, 
commissions/councils, and symbolic acts. Positive regulations 
involve federal laws that establish opportunities for women which 
had been either explicitly closed to them or implicitly limited 
because of their life situation. Pension reforms are prime 
example of these types of policies. Negative regulations 
eliminate discrimination based on sex. Taxing policy has 
primarily sought to provide equity based on women’s marital and 
work status within the family. Other bills have called for 
studies to determine how federal policy affects a particular 
aspect of women’s lives and the extent to which a problem exists. 
Funding has involved grants to states, communities and groups, 
and the establishment of demonstration projects in a variety of 
areas. Programs and commissions have been proposed activities set 
up within federal agencies to work on a particular problem, and 
symbolic acts have been congressional resolutions without the 
force of law. 


Table 5 presents the breakdown in the number of bills within 
the EEA which fall into each category. A plurality of the 
remedies have been positive regulations, followed interestingly 
given budget constraints of this era by funding actions. Overall, 
a broad range of types of policies have been initiated, 30 of 
which have been enacted consisting mainly of funding items and 
positive regulations (the starred items in Figure 1). 


A new piece of legislation in the realm of economic equity, 
the Unrenumerated Work Act, was first introduced by Rep. Barbara- 
Rose Collins, a single mother, at the end of the 102nd Congress. 
It was reintroduced in the 103rd Congress. It would require the 
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Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to conduct 
nationwide, time-use surveys of all unpaid work performed in the 
United States. The surveys would include, according to the bill, 
"household work, work related to child care and other care 
services, agricultural work, work related to food production, 
work related to family business, and volunteer work." It would 
require the Commerce Department to include all unpaid work 
performed in the United States in its calculations of the 
nation’s gross domestic product. This bill is part of an 
international movement to add housework to countries’ gross 
national products as a way of elevating the status of such work 
and of those who perform it (Odum, 1992). This bill has a 
conservative element to it in that rather than changing women’s 
roles, it makes their traditional roles more valuable (although 
it is aimed at the value of housework no matter who does it). 
Nonetheless, it is a revolutionary way of evaluating the economy. 


The Equal Rights Amendment. In addition to economic equity, the 
Equal Rights Amendment was an early priority of the Caucus, as 
discussed above, and remained so through 1985. Indeed in the 
97th and 98th Congresses, the ERA was assigned the status of bill 
number 1. After its defeat in 1985 on the floor of the House un- 
der a special rule, however, it ceased to be a priority. The ERA 
continues to be introduced in every Congress, but it no longer 
receives much attention. None of the congresswomen reporting for 
The American Woman 1990-1991 mentioned the Equal Rights Amendment 
as a priority activity for her in the 10lst Congress. 


New Priorities. In addition to economic issues, health issues 
and violence against women became major priorities of the Caucus 
in the late 1980s. For example, Representative Cardiss Collins 
(D-Il.) reported that "because of my concern about a significant 
increase in the number of women afflicted with uterine cancer, on 
the first day of the 101lst Congress I introduced legislation to 
require Medicare Part B coverage for routine Pap smear tests. 

The catastrophic health care insurance bill that was signed into 
law in 1988 included my amendment requiring Medicare to cover 
mammography/breast cancer screenings for women over age 65." 


The Women’s Health Equity Act (WHEA) was first introduced 
late in the 10lst Congress and several of its measures were 
quickly enacted into law. WHEA was a legislative response to a 
1990 General Accounting Office report which found that the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) had failed to enforce its own 
policy calling for the inclusion of women in clinical trials, and 
an internal NIH report documenting the need to increase funding 
on women’s health research (Update, February 5, 1993). The 
Caucus had originally focused attention on the issue in 1985, 
when it released a General Accounting Office audit showing that 
$7 billion a year in federal dollars was being spent on health- 
care research that largely ignored women. 
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WHEA was first introduced into Congress in 1990 as a title 
of the Economic Equity Act. But when reintroduced in the 102nd 
Congress, WHEA was separated from the EEA and made an individual 
omnibus package of 22 bills divided into the areas of research, 
services and prevention. The package sets a broad agenda for 
addressing a number of women’s health issues including breast and 
Ovarian cancer, osteoporosis, AIDS, contraception and 
infertility, health and social services for parenting and 
pregnant teens, prevention of infertility through improved 
screening and treatment of sexually transmitted diseases, and 
Medicaid coverage for mammography and pap smear screening. 


The Violence Against Women Act also was first introduced in 
1990. This act would increase funding for police activities 
designed to reduce rape and domestic violence, establish services 
for victims of rape and domestic violence, and provide training 
for police, prosecutors and judges in dealing with crimes against 
women. The bill would also make gender-based violence a federal 
Civil rights violation. Several provisions were incorporated 
into other bills that became law during the 102nd Congress. They 
included reauthorization of the Family Violence Prevention and 
Services Act, the only federal program designed to specifically 
aid victims of domestic violence, requirements that universities 
and colleges develop campus sexual assault programs, programs to 
train judges in cases involving domestic violence, and develop- 
ment of a model anti-stalking law that states could adopt. An 
expanded Violence Against Women Act is a priority of the 
Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issue in the 103rd Congress. 


In the 103rd Congress, the Caucus has introduced a fourth 
package of issues, the Gender Equity in Education Act, consisting 
of nine bills. In contrast to the other omnibus measures, the 
Caucus is attempting to enact all.of the titles comprising the 
Act as one piece of legislation. This measure is aimed primarily 
at elementary and secondary education curricula. It would create 
an Office of Women’s Equity in the Department of Education 
charged with promoting and coordinating women’s equity policies, 
programs, activities, and initiatives in all federal education 
programs and offices. The nine bills of the Gender Equity in 
Education Act would mandate research, establish grants and demon- 
tration programs in the areas of sexual harassment in the 
schools, math and science education, equitable treatment of boys 
and girls in the classroom, dropout prevention for pregnant and 
parenting teens, and child abuse education support services for 
at-risk youth. They would require equity in data collection and 
that institutions of higher education disclose participation 
rates and program support expenditures in athletic programs. 


Family and Medical Leave. Job leaves for family members is the 
issue priority of the Caucus that perhaps has received the most 
publicity and conflict in recent Congresses. In the words of 
Representative Nancy Johnson (R-CT.), "Today’s parents need to 
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know that they can take time off, not only in family emergencies, 
but also for the school play, the parent-teacher conference, or 
the chicken pox--the important events in a child’s life." Rep. 
Pat Schroeder (D-Co.) first introduced a federally mandated 
family and medical leave policy in Congress in 1985. Eight years 
later it became law when, as one of the first bills passed by the 
legislature in the 103rd Congress, it was signed by President 
Bill Clinton.’ The Family and Medical Leave Act provides workers 
in companies with more than 50 employees up to 12 weeks of unpaid 
leave each year to care for a newborn or newly-adopted child, to 
care for a seriously-ill family member, or to recover from their 
Own serious illness. When first initiated by Rep. Schroeder as 
the Parental and Disability Leave Act in 1985, the legislation 
would have required employers to provide at least four months’ 
job-protected leave for parents to stay home with a newborn, 
newly adopted, or seriously ill child and six months job- 
protected leave for pregnancy-related and other temporary 
disabilities. It also would have established a commission to 
study and make recommendations within two years for a national 
paid parental and disability leave policy. This bill would have 
covered all businesses, with no small employer exemption. The 
history of this legislation demonstrates the possibilities but 
also the limits of the legislative process as an arena for change 
in women’s lives. The exclusion of employers with less than 50 
workers in the final bill exempts the vast majority of 
businesses, and because only unpaid leave was mandated it may do 
little to help low-income individuals. But given the cultural 
bias in the U.S. against interference by the government in 
matters between employers and employees, the passage of this bill 
was Significant. 


Civil Rights. The Caucus also has had to push civil rights 
legislation in response to Supreme Court decisions which limited 
the scope of earlier laws. The Supreme Court’s decision in Grove 
City vs. Bell in 1984 made passage of the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act a Caucus priority. In Grove City, the Supreme 
Court had ruled that enforcement of Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, which had banned discrimination on the basis 
of sex in institutions receiving federal aid, was limited to the 
specific program or activity within the institution that directly 
received federal financial assistance not to the entire 
institution. Congress in 1988 enacted PL 100-259 over 
President’s Reagan’s veto, effectively overturning the Supreme 
Court’s decision restoring the scope of the discrimination ban. 


In 1989, the Supreme Court issued six rulings that limited 
the scope of two major U.S. laws dealing with employment 
discrimination: Section 1981 of a reconstruction-era law, and 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The Court’s rulings had 
made it harder for women and minorities to prove that they had 
suffered discrimination. In response, the Civil Rights Act of 
1991 made it easier for workers to sue their employers, and for 
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the first time it allowed money damages for victims of harassment 
and other intentional discrimination based on sex, religion, or 
disability. However, the cap it placed on the amount of damages 
women could collect in employment discrimination cases angered 
women’s rights activists. 


In addition to expanding into new areas, the Caucus has had 
to continuously monitor the reauthorization and financing of 
programs previously enacted. It also coordinated with other 
groups tec produce major legislation. The Family Support Act of 
1988 which reformed the welfare system and the 1991 Child Care 
Act are major initiatives in which the Caucus and its members 
were principal coalition partners. 


This review of the legislative priorities of the Caucus 
shows both the increased prominence of feminist issues, and the 
constraints on those who would change the system. Constraints 
have been imposed by the ideology of Congress and a legislative 
process that not only works to make the implementation of new 
legislation difficult, but also requires that seemingly settled 
issues be revisited with new authorizations and new funding 
sometimes in an unfavorable climate. But the Caucus has not been 
deterred in its efforts to achieve equity for women as exempli- 
fied by the range of issues it has tackled, the variety of legis- 
tive remedies it has proposed, and the laws it has gotten 
enacted. It has shown an independence of action on the part of 
women legislators. 


CONCLUSION 


The election of women to Congress has profoundly affected 
the many facets of representation. It matters whether more women 
are elected to leadership positions in our society as symbols of 
what females can achieve. Consider that a recent study found 
that when asked what the best thing about being a girl was, 
middle school female students had difficulty articulating an 
answer. They were apt to draw a blank. When asked what is best 
about being a boy, boys were likely to reply “not being a girl," 
according to Professor Cynthia Mee of the University of 
Wisconsin-Plattesville who had interviewed 2,000 middle school 
students in five states. By the eighth grade, girls and boys 
both perceived men as having more power. 


Mee has written that "The average middle school girl thinks 
that boys can do more now, will be able to do more as they grow 
up, have higher-status career expectations and will probably get 
paid more," (Dorscher, 1993). Her research amplified the results 
of the American Association of University Women’s 1991 study 
"Shortchanging Girls, Shortchanging America" which found that as 
giris and boys grow older, both experience a significant loss of 
self-esteem in a variety of areas; however, the loss was more 
dramatic and had a more long-lasting effect on girls. Sixty 
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percent of elementary school girls said they were "happy the way 
I am;" over the next eight years, their self-esteem fell 31 
percentage points, with only 29% of high school girls saying they 
were happy with themselves; while 46% of the high school boys 
retained their high self-esteem (AAUW, 1991: 4). Girls emerged 
from adolescence with a poor self-image, constrained views of 
their future, and much less confidence about themselves and their 
abilities. Thus, if for no other reason than to provide role 
models for girls, having women in leadership positions is 
extraordinarily important. But women in Congress have not just 
served as symbols. They have acted to help girls gain skills and 
enhance their self-esteem through the introduction in the 
legislature of the Educational Equity Act and the nurturing of 
that bill through the process to enactment as law. The members 
of the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues have seen that it 
has been reauthorized and its funding renewed. In the 103rd 
Congress they have renewed their efforts on behalf of girls with 
the introduction of the Gender Equity in Education Act. 


Furter, a clear connection exists between the election of 
women to office and pro-women public policies as this chapter has 
shown. Women in national leadership positions today tend to be 
articulate feminists which was especially notable in 1992. Women 
candidates took clear feminist stands according to a survey 
conducted by MS. magazine (Kathlene and Lenart, 1993). An 
overwhelming number of women congressional candidates took 


feminist positions (87% of the survey respondents),* and those 
women who were the most feminist and most liberal were the most 
likely to win, regardless of party. 


Twenty-eight women were newly elected to the U.S. Congress 
in November, 1992--four in the U.S. Senate and 24 in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. These women have established a legis- 
lative agenda to promote issues of special concern to women and 
families. On December 7th, all 24 new female House members held 
a press conference calling for full financing of Head Start 
early-childhood education programs, passage of a family and 
medical leave bill, codification of legal abortion, and extension 
of federal laws against sexual harassment to Congress. (Ail of 
the first term women are supporters of abortion rights.) One of 
the first pieces of legislation passed by the 103rd Congress and 
Signed into law by President Clinton was the Family and Medical 
Leave Act which, as discussed above, had been a priority of the 
Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues since 1985. 


Women in Congress have acted on behalf of women in the early 
stages of the 103rd Congress. Thirty-three percent of the bills 
female Democrats introduced into the House and 30% of the bills 
introduced by female Republicans concerned women and children’s 
issues... Forty-seven percent of the speeches female Democratic 
Senators made were in this domain as were 30% of those made by 
Democratic congresswomen and 35% of those made by Republican 
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congresswomen (Boles, 1993). When the House overwhelmingly voted 
against eliminating the Hyde amendment which has prohibited 
federal funding of abortions, 83% of the female Democratic and 
50% of the female Republican members voted against maintenance of 
the restriction. Had only women voted, the outcome wuld have 
been very different. 


Studies of women candidates and officeholders indicate that 
women leaders have had a clear impact on public policy. They have 
adopted a strong progressive agenda aimed at achieving greater 
equality for women in society as far as that is possible through 
the legal system. The election of more women has both 
descriptively and substantively effected the representational 
nature of Congress. 


The second half of this paper described the substantive 
nature of the issues the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues 
have advocated. To explain the role of the Caucus in congres- 
Sional agenda setting and policy making would require an analysis 
of the genesis of these measures and an investigation of the 
legislative process surrounding their progress. Comments of 
members and the studies of others quoted above have suggested 
both an expediency regarding the introduction of some items 
considered to be women’s issues and an independence on the part 
of Caucus members in the initiation of legislation based on 
ideological beliefs. 


Individual members of the Caucus have sought out particular 
issues of concern to women to champion. Thus, Rose Mary Oakar 
(D-OH), for example, was known for her sponsorship of pay equity 
legislation; Marcy Kaptur (D-OH) sought and won federal funding 
for day care centers in public housing; Nita Lowey (D-NY) has led 
the fight for abortion rights; and Marge Roukema (R-NJ) was 
instrumental (along with Pat Schroeder) in the passage of the 
family leave bill. In The American Woman, 1987-88, the members 
of the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues spoke for 
themselves regarding their priorities for policy-making on behalf 
of women. They saw themselves, as the co-chairs of the CCWI Pat 
Schroeder and Olympia Snowe stated, as bearing "a responsibility 
beyond their own geographical constituencies to women across 
America" (Preface, The American Woman, 1987-88, 1987: 19). Ina 
sense they are fulfilling the suffragist vision of a women’s bloc 
in politics. 


TABLE 1. 
Effect of Sex on Conservative Coalition Support Scores 


Members Difference 
(Male-Female) 


All 8.91 
Democrats 

Southern Democrats 
Northern Democrats 
Republicans 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
**Significant at the .000 level. 


TABLE 2. 
Predictors of Conservative Coalition Support 


Southern Northern Republicans 
Predictors* All Democrats Democrats 


Region 

Party 

Percent Black -09*** -.11** 

Percent Urban -60*** 04 

Median Income .009 -30*** j -.20*** 
.02 -12** —-.25*** 
.59 .18 

Number of cases 2164 330 870 


Republican=0, Democratic=1; men=0, women=1. 
a= standardized regression coefficients. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
***Significant at the .000 level. 


.08 
04 
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TABLE 3. 
Effect of Sex on Women’s Rights Support Scores 


Members Difference 
(Male-Female) 


All 
Democrats -2.88 
Southern Democrats -11.39 
Northern Democrats -1.66 
Republicans 37.02 
100rd Congress 8.36 
10lst Congress 15.50 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .000 level. 


TABLE 4. 
Predictors of Women’s Rights Support 


Southern Northern Republicans 
Predictors* Democrats Democrats 


Region -.29*** 
Party 

Percent Black 

Percent Urban 

Median Income 

Sex 

R2 

Number of cases 


a= standardized regression coefficients. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
***Significant at the .000 level. 


.03 
.08 
.02 

; .37** 
.06 
.10 
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TABLE 5. 
Federal Remedies Mandated by Economic Equity Act Bills 


Remedy Number | Enacted 


Positive Regulations 26 12 


Funding 17 10 


Taxing Policy 12 4 


Negative Regulations 10 1 


Studies 6 


Programs 4 


Commissions/Councils 4 
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Footnotes 


1. The conservative coalition is measured as a vote in which a 
Majority of Southern Democrats sided with a majority of Republicans 
against a majority of Northern Democrats. 


2. The standardized regression coefficient between sex and liberalism 
was .12, p>.01; controlling for party and constituency characteristics 
decreased the standardized regression coefficient of sex to .05, 
p>.05. 


3. The bills were the Family and Medical Leave Act, Labor-HHS 
Conference Report, the veto override attempt for Labor-HHS, civil 
rights, and the NIH Revitalization Act. 


4. One would expect to see a sharp decline in the conservatism of 
southern Democratic congresswomen as a result of the 1992 election. 
Six Democratic women were newly elected from that region all of whom 
ran of fairly liberal platforms. 


5. See Irwin Gertzog, 1984, for an extended discussion of the 
development and transformation of the Caucus. 


6. In 1993, the Caucus finally made abortion rights an agenda item. As 
a result of the 1992 election, nearly all members of the Caucus’ 

executive committee were pro-choice. But even though some members were 
not pro-choice in earlier Congresses, the Caucus had made overturning 


of the gag rule, an administration policy which restricted family 
planning providers at federally-funded clinics from providing 
information and referrals about abortion, a priority item. A 
consensus existed among Caucus members as to the importance of family 
planning issues regardless of personal feelings about abortion. 


7. President Bush had vetoed an earlier bill which had passed the 
House and Senate. 


8. Of the 159 U.S. Senate and House candidates surveyed, 129 (81%) 
responded. 
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ABSTRACT 


There is an intense competition underway in American political culture that has as 
its prize the right to define the nature of community or, put another way, to define what 
America means. The recent debate over the ban prohibiting gay men and lesbians from 
serving in the U.S. armed forces provides an opportunity to examine this "culture war" by 
focusing on the activities of religious right and gay rights organizations as they attempt to 
influence the debate. What this examination also reveals, however, is that in our present 
era, where group politics is dominated by identity-based social influence groups, we must re- 
examine how we theorize collective action. The predominant tradition in group theory in 
American politics is based on the notion of "common interest" and in this tradition the 
notion of "shared identity" is absent. Consequently, identity-based social influence groups 
appear largely as an aberration when we attempt to analyze them only with the tools 
provided by the predominant theoretical tradition. This paper casts both religious right and 
gay rights groups as fundamentally identity based, and, while this does not mean that 
concepts of common interest are irrelevant in analyzing these groups' activities, it does 
mean that attention to common interests must occur in a conversation with identity-based 
notions of group politics. Here the attempt is to understand the extent to which identity is 
both implicated and compromised as gay rights and religious right groups attempt to 
advance their group objectives, and then to sketch the outlines of a theory of marginalized 
groups that places concepts of identity and interest into articulation with one another. 


COMPETING VISIONS OF COMMUNITY: 
THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT AND GAY RIGHTS 


Introduction 


Is there a foundation for group politics? If so, what is it? Assuming that there is or 
are foundations, what does this mean for understanding who comes together to take 
political action as a group and why? And what do particular manifestations of group 
politics mean for our definitions of community? In this paper I explore these questions by 
examining current battles in the U.S. "cultural war" being waged between religious 
fundamentalists and gay rights activists in recent debates over gays and lesbians serving 
openly in the U.S. military. 

Given the volume of theorizing and empiricai work that has been done on group 
politics over the last several decades, my opening questions may seem either naive or 
elementary or both. | want to argue, however, that we must re-examine how we think 
about the nature of group politics, especially given the prevalence today of identity-based 
social influence groups. I also want to suggest that there are two general and roughly 
coextensive periods into which recent thinking about group politics can be categorized: the 
predominant category which privileges a rather narrow concept of interest as the foundation 
for group politics (1951-1977), and a second one which privileges an almost equally narrow 
concept of identity as the foundation (1950-1980). More recent writings on group politics 
(1980-1992) represent an emerging recognition on the part of scholars of the need to place 
these formulations of interest and identity into articulation with one another in a 
conversation which allows us to understand the dominance of both at varying times 
throughout the course of group action on specific political objectives. Finally, | hope to 
sketch the outlines of a theory of marginalized groups which addresses the relationship 
between identity and interest in these groups. 

What my example of debates between the religious right and gay rights activists will 
illustrate, though, is that the enactment of group politics by the activists themselves 
continues to hearken to an either-or choice between interest and identity in a manner that 
reduces the political effectiveness of both sides in this debate. At the present time 
fundamentalist religious groups tend to privilege political interest while dominant gay rights 
groups continue to favor group identity as the foundation of their activism.! In addition to 
reducing their political effectiveness, this has important ramifications for the ability of these 
groups to create coalitions, as wel! as being informative with respect to the boundaries both 
draw around the concept of community. 


The Dominant Paradigms in Group Politics 


In using the term group politics 1 am intentionally obscuring what are often the 
unhelpful distinctions made by scholars between relatively unorganized crowds, social 
movements and interest groups. Though these categories can sometimes help us identify 
the particular characteristics of certain kinds of groups or specific stages of group existence, 
they also can cause us to miss the activity that occurs at the boundaries between different 
types of groups. In addition, these categories tend to encourage a hierarchical approach to 
thinking about group life, suggesting, for example, that an interest group is a more refined, 
better developed, or more institutionalized manifestation of group politics than is a social 


lin the case of fundamentalist religious groups, however, this is a recent shift, as Matthew Moen 
points out in The Transformation of the Christian Right (1992). One aspect of the transformation about 
which Moen writes is the shift in fundamentalist Christian groups somewhat away from a foundation 
of traditionalist religious values that form a "core identity" for participants and toward expediency and 
a more overtly sociopolitical agenda with narrowly focused political interests. Most gay rights groups 
tend to continue an emphasis on identity even as they attempt to acquire a broader base of political 
support, employ coalition strategies and focus on specific political objectives. 


movement. Thus, I want to operate self-consciously in the terrain of collective action in 
general, but without confining myself to only one subset of literature on group politics. 
Finally, my attempt here is to sketch the larger focal points and differences in the dominant 
paradigms in group politics and is not an in-depth review of competing theories or empirical 
findings. Rather, my intent is to summarize the major approaches to thinking about group 
politics and to outline the features of an emerging trend in the literature. 

Although scholars have had concerns about the role, function and impact of groups 
on political society for centuries, the systematic study of groups in politics did not begin 
until the 20th century. David Truman's The Governmental Process (1951) attempted to 
articulate a general theory of politics that placed group behavior at its center and which 
assumed that individuals form groups spontaneously when they perceive that their interests 
are somehow threatened. For Truman groups were a positive development, but this notion 
represented a shift from the classical tradition that viewed "factions" in a negative light. 
According to Cohen and Arato (1992), beginning in the 1960s contemporary theorists 
became critical of the view that collective action is an irrational response to the breakdown 
of civil society (Cohen & Arato, 1992: 495-496) and began to seek other explanations. 

Probably the best known articulation of the dominant interest-based paradigm of 
group politics is economist Mancur Olson's The Logic of Collective Action (1965), although his 
is not the earliest attempt to cast collective action in the terms and conditions of economic 
theory. At the core of this paradigm are assumptions about rather narrowly drawn 
conceptions of rationality, self-interest, exchanges, benefits and incentives articulated in a 
variety of related directions by Clark and Wilson (1961), Olson (1965), Salisbury (1969) and 
McCarthy and Zald (1977). Olson assumes that it is rational for self-interested individual 
actors to engage in collective action to advance their commonly held interests if they 
perceive that the benefits of joining the group outweigh the costs. He makes it very clear 
that "common interest" is the focal point of collective action, asserting that groups become 
necessary in cases where "a number of individuals have a common or collective interest-- 
when they share a single purpose or objective" and cannot advance these interests as 
individuals acting alone (Olson, 1965: 7-8). As important as the foundation of common 
interest is the logic that the availability of benefits provides the actor with an incentive to 
participate. Prior to Olson, Clark and Wilson (1961) had suggested that groups induce 
members to participate by providing them with material, solidary or purposive incentives. 
While Olson places a great deal of emphasis on the availability of incentives for group 
membership, his focus is almost exclusively on material benefits. This is largely due to the 
fact that many of the interests pursued by groups are non-exclusionary, in that even people 
who do not join the group can benefit from the group's activities. Thus, a group must 
provide selective incentives--which Olson assumes to be primarily economic ones--to those 
individuals who officially become members so that they will obtain a tangible benefit 
beyond the benefits which accrue even to those who do not contribute. This "exchange" of 
benefits for membership forms the core of Robert Salisbury's exchange theory of interest 
groups (1969). According to Salisbury, "enterpreneurial organizers" encourage group 
member participation by setting up a mutually beneficial exchange between themselves and 
the members. 

The preponderance of literature on collective action since the 1960s has continued 
to refine and enlarge the tradition initiated by theorists such as Clark and Wilson, Olson 
and Salisbury. A somewhat later, related development in the interest-based paradigm of 
group politics was articulated by McCarthy and Zald (1977), whose focus is on the ability of 
groups to mobilize resources to advance their interests. This approach asserts that groups 
must be able to obtain the resources--time, energy, money, loyalty, commitment--of 
members in order to advance the group's interests and, by extension, must also be able to 
mobilize external resources such as media attention and public sympathy in order to attract 
outside funding. When Cohen and Arato (1992) discuss the competing interest-based and 
identity-based paradigms of group politics they place all of the variations on the theme of 
interest-based theories together under the label of resource mobilization theory. According 
to these authors, later interest-based theories of group politics relax the strict individualist, 


utilitarian, rational actor approach pioneered by Olson, but all nevertheless share the same 
basic assumptions (Cohen & Arato, 1992: 498). 

Certain of the social influence groups which emerged in the U.S. in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s produced a need for scholars to modify the assumptions of this dominant 
interest-based paradigm, although it has taken some time for theorizing to address the 
anomalies which could not be explained persuasively with the tools provided by Olson's 
logic of collective action, Salisbury's exchange theory, Clark & Wilson's incentive theory or 
McCarthy & Zald's resource mobilization theory. As Cohen and Arato point out, "[tloday 
collective actors focus primarily on issues of social norms and collective identity. This 
means that the logic of collective interaction entails more than strategic or instrumental 
rationality" (Cohen & Arato, 1992: 510). Indeed, it may entail creating a whole new calculus 
to explain identity-based collective action. Although groups comprising movements for 
racial civil rights, women's liberation and equality, and gay/lesbian rights indeed have been 
pursuing specific economic, social and political interests, it is clear from many statements 
produced by these groups, and can be seen in their history, that these interests are assumed 
to exist because the members of a specific group share a common identity. This assumption 
that common interests are grounded on shared identity, rather than the common interests 
themselves providing the foundation for collective action, shifts the foundation of group 
politics. 

None of the variations of interest-based group theory already mentioned include a 
concept of "shared identity.". Once again Olson is representative. For him groups are 
supposed to further "common interests: the union members' common interest in higher 
wages, the farmers' common interest in favorable legislation, the cartel members' common 
interest in higher prices, the citizens' common interest in good government" (Olson, 1965S: 
7; emphasis in original). In addition to the obvious attention to interests, Olson's examples 
either focus on specifically economic benefits or speak of a very broad group of people (i.e., 
citizens) pursuing a somewhat ambiguous interest (i.e., good government). None of these 
examples require us to look beneath "common interests" to find a hidden foundation, yet 
this is exactly what is required once we shift our thinking from the interest-based paradigm 
of group politics to identity-based theories. 

The fact that an economic calculus and an interest driven way of thinking about 
group politics became predominant beginning in the 1960s is intriguing, since the roots of 
the identity-based paradigm can actually be found much earlier--in the quest for 
modernization characterized by the creation of the public-private dichotomy, the 
development of always more precise modes of classifying and categorizing people and 
things, and the scaling of bodies. The relegation of women to a private sphere and 
responsibilities shaped by supposedly feminine sensibilities, coupled with a long tradition of 
feeling subjugated opened the possibility that women might someday create or find 
common cause based on their status as women. The creation of hierarchies of color or 
physiognomy as well as other mechanisms for valuing one kind of person over another 
allowed for the possibility that racial and sexual minorities might also eventually come 
together to seek liberation from oppression. In the literature of American group politics 
identity-based theories are nearly absent. In part this may be because identity-based 
theories are a European development, derived from continental philosophical and political 
practices. To the extent that these theories have developed out of writings on "class 
consciousness" the roots are in Marxist political thought, notably the notion of the 
"standpoint of the oppressed." In this tradition, also advanced in the U.S. by some feminist 
thinkers, experience as a member of an oppressed group allows one a certain kind of 
privileged and more complete knowledge or perspective. Marxists applied this idea to the 
proletariat or working class, while feminist scholars have applied it to the experience of 
women. Also, the concept of identity appears centrally in the writings of psychologist Erik 
Erikson, derived in his work from Freudian psychoanalytic theory. For Erikson identity is 
located both in the core of the individual and in her or his experience from participating in 
culture. Thus, identity evolves, but at the same time maintains a high degree of continuity 
and stability over the stages of the life cycle (Erikson, 1959) In sociology the concept of 
identity became incorporated into literature on reference-groups--which suggested that 
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people's basically fixed sense of who we are is shaped by our alignment with or rejection of 
certain reference groups (Merton & Kitt, 1950)--and then later identity became prominent in 
the work of the symbolic interactionists (Berger, 1963, 1974), although in this tradition 
identity is more variable than fixed. 

In an interesting review of identity-based theories in the U.S. context, Philip Gleason 
(1983) points out that the popularity of these theories continued to increase as Americans 
were thrown into the social, cultural and political turmoil of the 1960s and 1970s. Gleason 
reminds us that this turmoil was an aspect of our re-examination of the relationship 
between the individual and society, and that it was this "relationship with which identity 
dealt" (Gleason, 1983: 928). In other words, our private identifications--our sense of "self"-- 
and their intersection with more public aspects of our relationship to society were central to 
the turmoil of this time period. Furthermore, not only did we begin an intensive 
examination of the connections between the individual and the larger society, but also the 
"connection between the notion of identity and the awareness of belonging to a distinctive 
group set apart from others in American society by race, religion, national background, or 
some other cultural marker" (Gleason, 1983: 928). In an extensive review of literature on 
the concepts of self and group identity specifically in relation to homosexuality, Vivienne 
Cass defines "group identity as the perception a person has about self as sharing certain 
attributes with a particular community of others" and, further, that "[a] particular sense of 
"'Me' emerges out of seeing oneself as a 'We"™ (Cass, 1984: 119). Jeffrey Escoffier, in his essay 
on "The Politics of Gay Identity" (1985) situates the construction of both gay and new right 
identities as "new political subjects" in a context of "the cumulative modifications in the 
American postwar sex/gender system." The turmoil that mobilized a homosexual movement 
"has threatened the economic and social status of the lower middle class and white 
Christian working class. Thus, the new right is the most recent political subject to emerge 
from the turmoil of the sexual revolution" (Escoffier, 1985: 147). In the connection between 
the private and the public, or the personal and the political, rests the creation of the term 
identity politics, which suggests that aspects of "who we are" have political ramifications. 

Although many contemporary social influence groups are identity-based, for a 
number of years scholars have wondered about the wisdom in this basis for politics. 
Beginning in the early 1980s scholars and activists who experienced marginalization from a 
variety of perspectives, including race, gender and sexual orientation wrote about the 
exclusionary practices in the movements with which they identified. Their writings took up 
the question of how identity-based social influence groups might address differences in 
group member interests or preferences. This literature is concerned primarily with 
“commonality versus difference" issues arising out of feminist activism--in large part 
addressing the exclusionary practices of "white middle class feminism" with respect to 
women of color and lesbians--but on another level it addresses differences in interests or 
issue preferences within the monolithic category "women." Specifically, this literature asks 
two questions. First, why assume that all bodies who occupy the gender category known as 
"women" identify with or have affinity with one another and therefore desire the same 
outcomes from political activism? Second, what does it mean for feminist identity-based 
groups that women of color or lesbians also identify themselves with other affinity groups 
because of their race, ethnicity or sexual orientation? Adrienne Rich (1980) castigated some 
feminist scholars and, implicitly, the women's movement, for failing to question the 
heterosexual ethic (what she called "compulsory heterosexuality") and for unwittingly 
perpetuating the erasure of lesbian existence, culture and identity. Cherrie Moraga and 
Gloria Anzaldia (1981) continued this theme but took as their more central concern the 
marginalization of women of color by white feminists. Bernice Johnson Reagon (1981) 
reflected upon the disservice political activists do to themselves by clinging too tightly to 
the comfort that derives from shared identity. Reagon tells us that the isolation of group 
from group by the practice of positing a shared identity has been done by all major 
movements for social change in recent history, and that the assertion of identity has been a 
primary reason for schisms within all of these movements because certain identities have 
been privileged over others and because impulses toward unity founded on similarity tend 
to obscure the differences in interests or preferences that may exist within a group. 
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The realities of multiple identities and the differences which may assert themselves 
as a result of this multiplicity were articulated in an autobiographical essay by Minnie Bruce 
Pratt (1984). Her narrative calls into question the notion on which identity politics 
depends: that of a coherent, historically continuous, stable, unchanging, single identity that 
comprises the totality of a person. The essay illustrates the necessity and yet the difficulty of 
identity: we must have some sense of who we are but also recognize how that identity is 
broken down by the presence of difference within oneself. This "double movement"-- 
recognizing identit(ies) while at the same time questioning them--is a constant, continual, 
reflexive political practice, one that Pratt characterizes as "living on the edge" of her skin 
(Pratt: 1984: 18). Out of the multiple identities which compose us as individuals formed by 
race, gender, class, sexual orientation and other cultural markers arise differences within the 
self as well as between people, and which might be characterized as differences in interests, 
desires or preferences. These differences occur within the context of and as part of shared 
identity. Escoffier's 1985 essay on gay identity politics was one of the earliest to address 
within-group differences specifically in relation to gay and lesbian activism. While positing 
the importance of an historically variable and socially constructed homosexual identity 
built loosely on the model of identity utilized in racial civil rights politics, Escoffier noted 
that an "affirmation of the shared experience within any group soon encounters limits and 
differences" because all of us have an identity composed of "a web of opposing, 
contradictory, or merely different group affiliations and personal commitments" and a 
person's identity is never "completely harmonious or unified with itself" (Escoffier, 1985: 
148-149). Reflecting on Pratt, gay theorist Ed Cohen commented in an essay on gay 
"identity" (his use of quotation marks) that "although the assumption that 'we' constitute a 
‘natural' community because we share a sexual identity might appear to offer a stable basis 
for group formations, my experience suggests that it can just as often interrupt the process 
of creating intellectual and political projects which can gather 'us' together" (Cohen, 1991: 
72). 

Throughout this entire time period, although most writers seemed to abandon the 
more traditional focus on interest-based group politics for an identity-based emphasis, the 
problematics of interests and preferences remained evident for others. Over a decade ago 
Richard Sennett reflected that "powerlessness comes from the very attempts to define a 
collective identity instead of defining the common interests of a diverse group of people" 
(Sennett, 1980: 312). More recently, Judith Butler observed that the reasoning behind 
identity politics assumes erroneously that "an identity must first be in place in order for 
political interests to be elaborated and, subsequently, political action to be taken" (Butler, 
1990: 142). One must ask at this point whether and how interest-based and identity-based 
theories can become part of the same conversation, as well as whether and how what 
scholars theorize might inform activists. Each school of thought recognizes the weaknesses 
of its own paradigm. Proponents of interest-based theories doing empirical work, for 
example, are required to explain why some group members participating in a game of 
prisoners dilemma make decisions for altruistic reasons rather than on the basis of rational 
calculations of costs and benefits. Or, they must wonder why individuals make 
contributions of time, energy or money to a group that does not appear to provide them 
with tangible rewards for their participation. On the other hand, proponents of identity- 
based theories face the dilemma of understanding how a group that comes together on the 
basis of shared identity deals with incorporating the differences in self-identification or 
preferences of individuals who have joined the group and what these internal differences 
mean for group unity. Similarly, because the concept of identity is so often accompanied by 
the notion of sameness, the struggie to form successful coalitions with different ‘others’ 
must be examined. Cohen and Arato (1992) argue that, while more traditional kinds of 
groups still exist whose logic of collective action is focused on influencing political and 
economic structures, newer groups--sometimes referred to as new social movements or social 
influence groups--employ a "dual logic" through which they "construe the cultural models, 
norms and institutions of civil society as the main stakes of social conflict" while also often 
attempting to influence economic and political structures (Cohen & Arato, 1992: 523, 524). 
This is exactly the nature of contemporary social influence groups in the U.S. advancing the 
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cause for both the religious right and the gay rights movement. I contend that both are best 
understood as identity-based groups attempting to balance their varying commitments to 
concepts of identity and irterest, but with different levels of success. 


A Primer on the Latest War Between Ga nd 


Before examining the extent to which competing theories of group politics help 
explain the recent activities of these groups, it is important here to sketch the outlines of the 
debate. As part of this effort I also need to clarify what my use of the word "group" 
accomplishes in this context and then situate my reading of the "war" between the religious 
right and gay rights groups within the framework of competing moral visions. 

Relying on Turner, et al. (1987), Iris Young (1990) defines a social group as a "specific 
kind of collectivity" that is "fundamentally intertwined with the identities of the people 
described as belonging to [it]... Members of a group have a specific affinity with one another 
because of their similar experience or way of life." Further, one's sense of belonging to a 
particular group includes "identification with a certain social status, the common history 
that group status produces, and self-identification" which, in part, also constitute the 
individual (Young, 1990: 43, 44). This conceptualization of the social group, which is very 
similar to Cass's (1984) formulation of group identity, allows both for an identity-based and 
a sufficiently expansive definition capable of incorporating a variety of group types and 
levels of sophistication. It is also compatible with an analytical framework that examines 
the culture war between the religious right and gay rights groups as a manifestation of 
virtually incommensurable moral visions, notions of authority and senses of reality. As 
Steve Sheldon of the Traditional Values Coalition put it recently, "[i]t's a holy war that can 
have only one winner" (Bull, The Advocate, October 20, 1992: 47). Or, in the words of a 
delegate at the 1993 Virginia Republican Party convention in Richmond, "when it is the 
word of God you are talking about, you don't compromise" (Ayres, New York Times, June 7, 
1993). 

In Culture Wars: The Struggle to Define America (1991) James Davison Hunter cautions 
that we set our sights far too narrowly if we understand the differences between gay rights 
groups and the religious right (as one example) simply as disagreements over specific 
political issues or public policy decisions. Rather, these debates illustrate a far deeper 
cultural conflict “rooted in different systems of moral understanding....[T]he principles and 
ideals that mark these competing systems...are by no means trifling... They are not merely 
attitudes that can change on a whim but basic commitments and beliefs that provide a 
source of identity, purpose, and togetherness for the people who live by them" (Hunter, 
1991: 42). The competition that results from these differing worldviews involves beliefs 
about how we should order our lives together, where we should look for moral authority, 
and what should constitute truth, the good, our sense of obligation to each other, the 
nature of community, and the "meaning of America"--our national identity. Furthermore, 
Hunter argues that this competition is about which system of moral understanding should 
dominate--the one promoted by "progressives" or the alternative promoted by the 
“orthodox"--and not merely about how we can agree to disagree and still live together. On 
the orthodox side of the divide are beliefs about transcendent moral authority that defines 
relatively unchangeable standards of "value, purpose, goodness and identity...and tells us 
what is good, what is true, how we should live, and who we are" (Hunter, 1991: 44). On the 
progressive side moral authority is more internal and subjective, and "truth tends to be 
viewed as a process, as a reality that is ever unfolding" (Hunter, 1991: 44). Although some 
may find it too "sloppy" for fine analysis, the concept of social group I summarized above is 
a good complement to Hunter's framework for understanding this conflict. The orthodox as 
a social group (with many specific, often overlapping, not always completely agreeable 
organizations within the "group") are represented by the religious right and the progressives 
(with similar caveats) are represented by gay rights groups. 

Within this general framework some specific background on the conflict between 
the religious right and gay rights groups becomes more analytically useful. As both Hunter 
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(1991) and Moen (1992) point out, religious "fundamentalists"? have a long history of 
attention to what they consider "traditional moral values." At the center of these traditional 
moral values is Bible-based religion. Around this core are related values about God-given 
"natural" differences between men and women, traditional gender roles, the nuclear family, 
and procreatively-focused sexuality, or what religious right activists recently have called the 
"heterosexual ethic." From these values emerge political interests in protecting the 
traditional family, preventing abortion, and prohibiting homosexuality. Conversely, gay 
rights activists have an identity and a history that promotes values which are diametrically 
opposed to those of the religious right. Although members of gay rights groups may vary in 
their perspectives about issues of importance to the religious right regarding the family and 
abortion, for example, their promotion of a same-sex orientation or identity stands in stark 
opposition to what religious fundamentalists consider natural and moral. In Hunter's terms 
gay rights activists are morally progressive with respect to values about sexuality and the 
family. Theirs is a worldview out of which alternatives to the nuclear family have been 
forged and which regards sexuality as not only a key aspect of both personal and group 
identity but as existing more for pleasure than for procreation. Both groups see themselves 
as "fighting for their lives.". Groups on the religious right feel that the values that form the 
core of who they are, their beliefs, their visions of goodness and truth, and their very modes 
of living are being threatened to an extent not unlike that which brought about the demise 
of the biblical Sodom and Gomorrah. Gay rights groups likewise feel that they are being 
exterminated, both symbolically and literally, for who they are, for their visions of goodness 
and truth, and for their modes of living. The systematic elimination of gay men and 
lesbians in the Nazi holocaust has become as symbolically important for gay rights activists 
as visions of Sodom and Gomorrah are to the religious right. 

Although religious conservatives of many denominations have long condemned 
homosexuality, attempts by an organized movement on the religious right to counter the 
influence of gay rights groups is a fairly recent phenomenon. In part this is due to the fact 
that gay rights groups have not had a great deal of political influence except within the last 
few years, and in part it is because religious right organizations have had their attention 
focused elsewhere. But, after an April 1992 White House meeting between President Bush 
and representatives of the religious right that included Richard Land of the Southern Baptist 
Christian Life Commission, Gary Bauer of the Family Research Council, Beverly LeHaye of 
Concerned Women for America and Bob Jones III of Bob Jones University, these 
fundamentalist leaders announced "that President Bush had convinced them he shares their 
belief that gays and lesbians pose the greatest modern threat to traditional American values" 
(Bull, The Advocate, October 20, 1992: 45). Although the gay and lesbian liberation 
movement has been gaining social influence since the Stonewall Riots of 1969 its early focus 
was on largely internal efforts to forge a "gay identity" and to create a sense of community. 
It has only begun to have political clout on the scale of state and local politics in certain 
regions of the U.S. since about the late 1970s or early 1980s, and on the national level since 
the beginning of "the Gay '90s."3 In addition, many groups on the religious right have been 
focused for many years on abortion politics. Although they have not abandoned this focus 
by any means, they have begun to regard gay rights as a major affront to "family values" and 
have recently targeted "the homosexual agenda." As the religious right began to shift its 


2Hunter's scope is broader than Moen's. Where Hunter is examining the "religious right" which, for 
him includes Christian and orthodox Jewish groups, among others, Moen's analysis is aimed 
specifically at the Christian right. Hunter summarizes some of the periods in American history which 
illuminate the conflicts among fairly traditional, conservative religious groups, but also makes the 
point that these conflicts were not typically over disagreements about traditional values, but rather 
about points of religious doctrine. Both, however, are talking about "fundamentalists" of one variety 
or another. 


3My purpose here is not to recount an in-depth history of the contemporary gay rights movement. 
There are many excellent histories already available for that purpose. Two general overviews include 
John D'Emilio's Sexual Politics, Sexual Communities: The Making of a Homosexual Minority in the United 
States, 1940-1970 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), and Lillian Faderman's Odd Girls and 
Twilight Lovers (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991). 


attention away from Washington, D.C. and into state and local politics in the late 1980s 
(Moen, 1992) these groups became more involved in issues such as sex education in the 
schools (specifically the inclusion of material on homosexuality), which is a favorite point 
of attack for Phyllis Schlafly's Eagle Forum, and in state level initiatives designed to prevent 
efforts promoted by gay rights groups to advance gay and lesbian civil rights legislation. 
Since the mid-1980s in California and as recently as the 1992 elections in Oregon, Colorado, 
Florida and Maine, groups affiliated with the religious right such as the Oregon Citizen's 
Alliance (heavily financed by Pat Robertson's 200,000 member Christian Coalition), 
Colorado for Family Values and the Christian Civic League of Maine have been massively 
involved in promoting the passage of anti-gay initiatives at the state and local levels. 

Of latest interest to religious right groups, however, is a campaign promise made by 
then presidential candidate Bill Clinton initially in October 1991 in a speech at Harvard 
University's Kennedy School of Government. In his remarks Clinton promised to overturn 
by Executive Order the existing Defense Department Directive that prohibits gay men and 
lesbians from serving in the U.S. armed forces (Morgenthau, et al., Newsweek, February 1, 
1993).4 In his first week as President, Clinton announced his intention to keep that 
promise, although a conservative outcry caused him to modify his original plan to end the 
ban immediately by Executive Order on January 27 (Paul Quinn-Judge, Boston Globe, January 
28, 1993). Instead, he announced on January 29 a two-step plan which would entail an 
interim policy memorandum that halts questions asked of recruits about sexual orientation 
and discharges of gay military personnel, and then, six months later an executive order 
formally lifting the ban (Boxall, Los Angeles Times, January 30, 1993). The announcement 
immediately mobilized organizations of the religious right against the President's plan, but, 
failing to anticipate the level of negative sentiment, many gay rights organizations were 
caught off guard and were unable to respond as quickly to garner support for lifting the ban. 
The latest battle in the cultural war for the soul of America (to paraphrase Patrick Buchanan) 
was Off to a lively start. 


Identities in Conflict 


I want to use the debate over lifting the ban on gays and lesbians serving openly in 
the U.S. military to explore some of the ways in which concepts of identity are implicated 
for both religious right and gay rights groups as they engage in political activism. When I 
began this project I predicted that both of these identity-based groups would struggle with 
the extent to which aspects of core identity had to be compromised in order to advance a 
specific political interest successfully. Based on past performances investigated both by 
Hunter (1991) and Moen (1992), I further predicted that groups on the religious right would 
compromise their core values to a greater extent than gay rights groups for several reasons. 
First of all, the notion of identity within religious right groups is broader and somewhat 
more ethereal, in the sense that their identity is linked to the notion of "the faithful" being 
part of God's chosen people. Almost any act could be read as a compromise when identity is 
sO Open to interpretation. Second, although the religious right is an identity-based 
movement, the concept of interest is of greater relevance in the political activism of these 
groups. Moen (1992) in particular asserts that religious right groups have recently traded in 
some of their morality oriented rhetoric in favor of the language of liberal democracy in an 


4Department of Defense Directive 1332.14 reads: "Homosexuality is incompatible with military 
service. The presence in the military environment of persons who engage in homosexual conduct or 
who, by their statements, demonstrate a propensity to engage in homosexual conduct, seriously 
impairs the accomplishment of the military mission. The presence of such members adversely affects 
the ability of the Military Services to maintain discipline, good order, and morale; to foster mutual 
trust and confidence among servicemembers; to insure the integrity of the system of rank and 
command; to facilitate assignment and worldwide deployment of servicemembers who frequently 
must live and work under close conditions affording minimal privacy; to recruit and retain members of 
the Military Service; to maintain public acceptability of military service; and to prevent breaches of 
security. 


attempt to appeal to a larger segment of the American electorate. In contrast to this 
thinking about religious right groups, I predicted that gay rights groups would be less likely 
to compromise their core values. First, the concept of identity is more central to and 
consequently of greater relevance to their political activism. Second, their notion of 
identity is more narrowly focused on "sexual identity," and this central reliance on identity 
encompasses larger scale social as well as political objectives. Thus, gay rights groups have a 
more substantial investment in preserving their focus on identity as the foundation for their 
group politics. As Escoffier has suggested, "(t]he homosexual politics of identity successfully 
married interest group politics to a radical reinterpretation of the social definitions of gender 
and sexuality" (Escoffier, 1985: 119). Conversely, groups on the religious right have a 
greater investment in advancing a broader range of interests tied to traditional values. In 
this particular case religious right groups have an already existing panoply of cohorts 
interested in "returning America to its moral foundations" with whom potentially to create 
coalitions (e.g., anti-abortion and anti-pornography groups), and gay rights groups must still 
deal with the problems their stigmatization, narrow focus on sexual identity and somewhat 
separatist history create for coalition building efforts. Religious right organizations have 
found it rather easy to adapt their earlier political focus on abortion to attend to this latest 
attack on traditional values. Gay rights groups, on the other hand, have had more difficulty 
in framing the issue as part of a larger morality play. 

With respect to the Department of Defense policy which prohibits gay men and 
lesbians from serving in the U.S. armed forces the concept of identity is key. For groups on 
the religious right the nature of our character as a nation is at stake. The "homosexual 
agenda" is merely one more manifestation of the decline in American character that 
religious right groups have been geared up to fight throughout the 1980s. The collection of 
essays titled Gays in the Military: The Moral and Strategic Crisis (Legacy Communications: 
1993) distributed by Jerry Falwell's Liberty Alliance makes this clear. The "Publisher's 
Foreward" by David Dunham warns that there are "grave implications of lifting the ban on 
homosexuals serving in our armed forces--not just to the military but to the culture at large" 
(Dunham, 1993: v). One author cautions readers that "no society has ever been known to 
reverse the slide into all-out depravity once homosexuality became acceptable in the minds 
of the general culture" (Maddoux, in Dunham, 1993: 35). Another essay in the volume 
decries the counter-cultural assault that has been aimed at America's institutions and asserts 
that "[o]nly the military continues to manifest and instruct in its codes of conduct the 
traditional values and the Christian precepts which undergird our civilization" (Phillips, in 
Dunham, 1993: 75). The author also makes it clear that these "traditional values" are linked 
to traditional masculinity, when he suggests that "[mJany of the military's present problems 
are the resuit of a policy of feminization launched by Eleanor Roosevelt." He also charges 
that "the impending homosexualization of the armed forces is the greatest challenge ever 
posed, not just to the effectiveness, but the moral legitimacy of our nation's military" 
(Phillips, in Dunham, 1993: 76). Several other authors of the volume's essays take the 
position that "the homosexual agenda" has nothing to do with an innate or inborn "gay 
identity," preferring instead to charge that homosexuals choose, against God, to live a 
"perverted lifestyle." By claiming minority group status gay men and lesbians are engaging 
in an effort to "manufacture respectability" as a downtrodden class when, in reality, "(a] 
homosexual is defined in terms of what he or she does" (emphasis in original) and "[h}uman 
rights laws protect what a person is, not what a person does"(my emphasis). Thus, the plea 
by gays and lesbians for "equal rights" is actually a claim for "special rights" (Demar, in 
Dunham, 1993: 37, 40-41). 

Conversely, for gay rights activists the issue is framed as one of equal civil rights for 
gay men and lesbians. Lifting the ban on gay service personnel represents an important step 
forward in granting full citizenship to a whole people whose group identity derives from a 
sexual orientation, not a sexual preference. As Tom Stoddard, director of the Campaign for 
Military Service, a pro-gay coalition formed to campaign against the ban, stated recently, 
"[t]his is [the gay community's] first big national battle for civil rights....We should view this 
fight as an opportunity to show what we really are, what we truly believe, how valuable our 
contributions are....This fight is the stalking horse for our general civil rights. If we lose this 
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battle, we may well lose the subsequent battles for our civil rights" (Bull, The Advocate, 
March, 9, 1993: 20). Reminding us that racial minorities and women also have struggled for 
integration into the armed forces, Cynthia Enloe, who researches military policy, argues that 
"{llike it or not, acceptance in the military has become a litmus test for genuine equality, 
and for that reason gays and lesbians both within and outside the military made it central to 
their political goals" (Bull, The Advocate, March 9, 1993: 38). Whereas supporters of the ban 
on the religious right have focused the debate on issues of behavior--alleging that if gay men 
and lesbians are allowed to serve openly in the military this will sanction homosexual rape, 
same sex sexual harassment and rampant sexual relations in confined spaces as well as allow 
the spread of deadly disease--gay rights activists, joined by the Clinton administration, have 
tried to keep the focus on status. This seems to reflect a tacit acceptance of a difference 
between identity and behavior which, for gay activists, has become a crucial distinction in 
this debate. In his January 29, 1993 announcement that he was suspending enforcement of 
the ban while further study ensues, President Clinton stated that the issue is not one of 
whether there are gays and lesbians in the military. Rather, "(t]he issue is whether men and 
women who can and have served with real distinction should be excluded from military 
service solely on the basis of their status.". He continued, "I believe that American citizens 
who want to serve their country should be able to do so unless their conduct disqualifies 
them" (Statement excerpted in The Advocate, March 9, 1993: 43). Although this 
announcement of a "phasing in" of the new policy initiated a period of reflection it also 
allowed for forces to be mobilized by both gay rights and religious right activists. 

Days before President Clinton's planned announcement in January, 1993 that he 
would lift the ban on gays serving in the military, an appeal by the Reverend Jerry Falwell to 
viewers of his TV show "The Old Time Gospel Hour" asked people to call a "900" number to 
have their names added to a petition urging the President not to lift the ban. Within a 
matter of hours 24,000 people had done so. Similar messages went out over fax machines, 
electronic press releases, telephone banks and radio programs. “Action Alerts" on the issue, 
drafted by the Traditional Values Coalition, were added to the Sunday bulletins of over 
25,000 churches throughout the nation. Telephone lines at the White House and Congress 
had difficulty handling the volume of calls, many generated through phone contacts by 
Christian Voice to 100,000 of its members. Although national surveys continued to indicate 
a majority of Americans favored lifting the ban--though the margin of support declined and 
eventually disappeared--in the early days of the campaign by groups on the religious right, 
phone calls ran 10 to 1 in favor of keeping the ban in place. When gay rights groups finally 
mobilized their forces the ratio shifted, eventually becoming only 4 to 1 against lifting the 
ban (Schmalz, New York Times, January 31, 1993). Randy Shilts, author of Conduct 
Unbecoming: Gays and Lesbians in the U.S. Military (1993) comments that gay leaders were 
taken by surprise completely with the turmoil that erupted when President Clinton 
announced he would keep his promise to lift the ban. As a result of the "vacuum left by the 
gay leadership [the military and the fundamentalists] have been defining the issue" (Griffin, 
The Chicago Tribune, May 2, 1993). 

Not only are religious right organizations good at mobilizing followers to share their 
opinions with elected officials, but Representative Jim Slattery (D-Kansas) says: "[f]rom the 
standpoint of delivering votes, they're more influential than the bankers, more influential 
than the real estate industry, and as powerful as any single labor union in America" 
(Weisskopf, The Washington Post, February 1, 1993). What motivated fundamentalists to act 
on this issue? For the leadership of religious right groups material incentives are a strong, 
though not the sole, motivator, and disseminating concern about issues such as this one 
serve as fundraisers for their organizations. Followers receive no monetary benefits, 
however, sO motivation for their response must lie elsewhere. Falwell's TV program warned 
viewers of a "new, radical homosexual rights agenda," and Stephan Winzenburg, an expert 
on TV evangelism, says fundamentalists are motivated by "their moral agenda, their strong 
desire to see the moral fiber of this country stay intact. They see it as a spiritual battle. 
That's different from other pressure groups whose motivation is money" (Weisskopf, The 
Washington Post, February 1, 1993). 


Beyond phone calls and letter writing the religious right was also successful with 
other mobilization efforts. Almost as soon as President Clinton announced his two-step 
plan for lifting the ban, religious right groups were busy marketing a new videotape, "The 
Gay Agenda," produced by members of a charismatic Christian church in California, into 
the hands of Pentagon officials. While gay groups complained of being denied 
opportunities to lobby the Pentagon (Bull, The Advocate, March 9, 1993: 19), religious right 
groups openly worked in concert with military leaders to distribute copies of the videotape 
to Pentagon officials and members of Congress (Goodstein, The Washington Post, February 
18, 1993) as well as throughout the military system (Levy, San Francisco Chronicle, March 1, 
1993). As money began rolling in fundamentalists were able to produce a second videotape 
("The Exposé") which went on the market in May 1993, available from Jerry Falwell at the 
Liberty Alliance in Virginia. The publisher of the volume of essays, Gays in the Military, 
which is shipped with the videotape, states that the book has been published "to educate 
and alert thousands of concerned Americans" and that "[t]he people who assisted in the 
distribution of literally thousands of copies of this book did so because they want to insure 
that the United States maintains its superior and unparalleled military force and to protect 
our culture from sweeping revolutionary upheaval." He also asks readers to "order additional 
copies of this book of essays...to give away" to "friends, neighbors, co-workers, fellow church 
members, and community leaders" (Dunham, 1993: vi-vii). Here, in a reversal of the 
standard logic of collective action--that individuals are motivated to act largely on the 
promise of material returns for their investment of time, money and energy--partisans of the 
religious right are encouraged to give their money in the service of a larger mission to 
protect America's future and its traditional morality. It is on the basis of purposive 
incentives that identity-based social influence groups tend to mobilize, and, as Hunter 
(1991) reminds us, the purpose for both sides in this debate is founded on very different and 
very deeply rooted moral visions in which identity is also implicated. 

Ever since the religious right took the language of morality as its province in earlier 
debates about abortion and the decline of the family, groups on the left have been unable 
successfully to reappropriate it, and although religious fundamentalists have begun to shift 
to the language of liberalism on issues like abortion as part of their attempts to appeal to a 
broader audience, where homosexuality is concerned they still employ morality as their 
primary rhetorical framework. This became clear beginning with the Republican National 
Convention in Houston in 1992, and although mainstream Republicans later advocated a 
move back toward the middle ground and away from gay bashing rhetoric as the 1992 
campaign season drew to its conclusion, continued debates about state level anti-gay ballot 
initiatives, the inclusion of material on homosexuality in public school curricula, and the 
effort of the new Clinton administration to lift the ban on gays serving in the military all 
remained cast in the terms of "moral correctness." 

Both for the religious right and for most "average" Americans tolerance for and 
acceptance of homosexuality strike at the heart of fairly commonly held beliefs about not 
only sexual expression itself (who is allowed by a society to engage in what kinds of sexual 
acts and with whom), but also concepts of gender (perceived differences between men and 
women), gender roles (appropriateness of behavior associated with male and female bodies), 
and marriage (the legal sanctioning of prescribed forms of intimate relationship). It is in 
this context that homosexuality is constructed by the religious right as an affront to the 
most basic, traditional moral values that fundamentalists associate with America's status as 
God's chosen nation. Thus, not only do "militant homosexuals" attack the values which lie 
at the core of fundamentalist religious identity, but at the character and identity of the 
nation. While the religious right has placed a great deal of emphasis on the failure of gays 
and lesbians to live in accordance with traditional morality as the basis for denying their 
civil rights claims, gay rights activists have only rarely spoken in terms of morality or drawn 
connections to other skirmishes in public culture over sexual values. Along with many on 
the political left, most gay rights activists are uncomfortable with the language of religion 
and morality. But, as Hunter (1991) points out, all of us live by certain values, all of which 
are founded in some kind of moral vision. The tenets of liberal democracy, however, seem 
to pull us in the direction of staking our claims for social legitimacy on the basis of legal and 
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civil arguments that are supposedly devoid of moral claims, rather than enabling us to see 
that these arguments are not between morality and immorality or amorality, but between 
competing conceptions of morality. 


A Game of Kiss and Not) Tell 


At this juncture it is necessary to consider the extent to which religious right groups 
and gay rights activists are willing to compromise their moral visions in order to succeed 
with their political objectives. For many religious fundamentalists involvement in the life of 
secular affairs such as politics is regarded with suspicion. According to Moen (1992) "the 
openly separative strain in fundamentalist theology encourag[es] people to focus on their 
spiritual lives rather than their civic responsibilities" and historically "has translated into low 
rates of political participation" (Moen, 1992: 26). The secular world is a contaminant to be 
avoided as much as possible, and there is a concern that religious principles may be 
sacrificed for political gain. Ironically, the 1970s and 1980s saw a proliferation of "para- 
church" or "religiously based special agenda organizations" (Hunter, 1991: 88-89). While 
supposedly undergirded by religious principles these groups pursue a variety of interrelated 
political, social and spiritual missions. Many of those which fall on the "orthodox" side of 
the cultural divide are highly similar ideologically, in that "they oppose the Equal Rights 
Amendment, gay rights, liberal pornography laws, and abortion on demand; they support 
tuition tax credits, a voluntary prayer amendment to the Constitution, and a strong 
national defense" (Hunter, 1991: 91). 

In The Transformation of the Christian Right (1992) Moen recounts several instances in 
which conservative religious groups engaged in activities that seem to entail compromises of 
religious precepts in the pursuit of political objectives. One of Moen's major arguments, in 
fact, is that "the Christian Right's leaders incorporated the trappings of secularism as a 
political ploy and deliberately downplayed their religious principles when doing so 
advanced their secular political goals" (Moen, 1992: 5). At a general level this has involved 
changing the names of organizations to remove obvious religious references, using fewer 
religious terms in published material, and seeking relationships with secular groups that 
share the same political agenda. Moen suggests that this led sometimes to questionable, 
unethical and even illegal behavior with respect to mobilizing resources. Paul Weyrich's 
attempt to cast the issues in terms of "cultural conservatism" rather than religion was seen 
by some supporters "as a sellout of sorts because it did not explicitly cite God and the Judeo- 
Christian ethic as its foundation" (joseph Conn of Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, quoted in Moen, 1992: 19). Moen characterizes Reverend Falwell's 
transfer of $6.7 million raised in support of specific political objectives into his religious 
ministry in 1985 as revealing "a rather cavalier attitude toward other people's money" and 
"almost fraudulent" (Moen, 1992: 34). Another example cited by Moen involves the 
American Coalition for Traditional Values (ACTV), originally intended as a grassroots effort 
to "register Christian voters," shifting its base of financial support away from individual 
contributions through direct mail solicitation and toward monetary dependence on 
Reverend Sun Myung Moon's Unification Church. When ACTV disbanded in 1986 the 
Unification Church stepped in once again to seed the new American Freedom Coalition 
created by Christian Voice (Moen, 1992: 40-42). Finally, Moen suggests that "the most 
visible manifestation" of the tendency to sacrifice religious principles "was the attempt of 
Christian-Right leaders to manipulate mailing lists in order to ‘pick the pockets' of followers" 
solely for the purpose of maintaining the existence of their organizations (Moen, 1992: 83). 

The shift toward secularism and the language of liberalism has been observed with 
respect to a number of conservative religious groups' political efforts, such as abortion 
politics and family policy. According to Hunter, for example, the family is cast now by 
conservatives as "a school for citizenship" or "the fundamental unit of society" (Hunter, 
1991: 189) rather than as a divinely ordained relational unit, and as Moen points out, anti- 
abortion activists have begun to speak in terms borrowed from the civil rights movement, 
such as "rights of the unborn" instead of purely moralistic terms (Moen, 1992: 130). Thomas 
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Edsall, writing recently in The Washington Post, noted that leaders of both the National 
Association of Evangelicals and the Southern Baptist Convention have become vocal critics 
of religious right leaders including Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson and Beverly LeHaye for 
"selling out Christian principle for political gain." Said Robert Cizik of the National 
Association of Evangelicals "[t]hese leaders are courted by political leaders, and eventually 
they get caught up in the politics of it all....We should be biblical people first, not 
Republican people first" (Edsall, The Washington Post, August 10, 1992). What religious 
fundamentalists perceive as "the gay threat" has not been encompassed in this shift, 
however. Indeed, this "threat" has been the avenue for religious right organizations to 
return to a politics based explicitly on orthodox religious morality and traditional values, 
but with a number of potentially paradoxical outcomes. First, gay rights issues offer 
religious right groups an opportunity to pursue objectives that members view as iinked 
specifically to Judeo-Christian religious beliefs that purportedly condemn homosexuality. 
Thus, the political objectives being promoted--as in the example of keeping the military ban 
against gay men and lesbians intact--can be easily justified as being closer to the groups’ 
religious and moral principles. Second, framing political efforts in the language of 
traditional morality and conservative religion becomes a mechanism for bringing back into 
the fold those earlier supporters who were disaffected by what they viewed as the pursuit of 
political objectives that required compromises of religious principles. Here is where the 
possibility of paradox enters, because a third outcome is that efforts to attract previous 
supporters who are now disaffected offer the temptation to religious right groups to 
manipulate their mailing lists, phone bank contacts, and TV viewers or radio listeners for 
financial gain. This is accompanied by overstating the level of threat posed, for example, by 
lifting the ban on gays and lesbians serving in the military. Fourth, and finally, issues in the - 
news in 1993, especially the military ban, have provided new opportunities for coalition 
building. In this particular case, fundamentalist, evangelical and pentecostal Christian 
groups have joined with conservative Catholic and Jewish groups, as well as traditionalists 
in the military establishment itself, to derail plans to eliminate the ban. Thus, religious 
groups that have a history of doctrinal antipathies have submerged their differences to 
advance a political interest in coalition with one another, and have incorporated the secular 
interests of military groups also. 

From one perspective--that of advancing a fundamental loyalty to traditional 
morality--religious right groups could be interpreted as returning to their center with respect 
to gay rights and thus refusing to compromise their core values in the name of tolerance for 
diversity. In terms of mobilizing support for their groups, spokespeople and leaders of 
religious right groups have focused on their most central social and moral interests--the 
traditional family, restrictive sexuality, and the heterosexual ethic in general. They have 
used very basic, straightforward, simple (some would say simplistic) messages linked to pleas 
for support to convince their members and potential supporters that the worst conceivable 
threat to traditional morality is at hand and that they must take forceful action now. From 
another perspective, however--that of placing their sectarian identities beneath narrower 
political interests--these groups may be read as quite willing not only to compromise 
doctrine but perhaps eventually to subordinate themselves to government objectives. At the 
same time, however, a coalition between religious and military interests can create an 
incredibly powerful alliance. If the military can be convinced by the religious right to serve 
as "God's army" then, perhaps there has been no compromise for the religious right. On the 
other hand, it is often unclear who has the upper hand when theocratic and militaristic 
machineries merge. 

For gay rights groups in U.S. politics, history has involved movement from 
invisibility to polite requests for tolerance to an "in your face” visibility accompanied by not- 
so-polite demands for acceptance and civil rights. Although this statement should not be 
construed as evidence of linear progress, because gay rights groups exist which promote a 
wide range of political and social objectives, I do mean it to suggest that the present climate 
of gay and lesbian political organizing overall is less apologetic and more urgent than that of 
the decades immediately preceding and following the 1969 Stonewall rebellion. In part this 
is due to the AIDS crisis, which forced the gay community to become politically active in 
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ways that it was not in the years where organizational efforts focused mostly on community 
building. Several of what are often referred to as the more militant of gay organizations, 
including ACT UP and Queer Nation, formed out of a culture literally fighting for its 
survival. The perception that the federal government was not taking the AIDS crisis 
seriously enough because its earliest victims mostly were gay men made it especially clear 
that inward focused community building had to take on an outward focus to do battle with 
policy makers, government funded researchers and government regulated medical and 
pharmaceutical establishments. Though AIDS galvanized gay activists (including members 
of lesbian communities whose work on AIDS politics is substantial) in the 1980s, many have 
begun to work on other causes again, also. Civil rights issues predominate at the present 
time, most notably efforts to extend the 1964 Civil Rights Act to prohibit discrimination 
based on sexual orientation and the companion effort to end the military's ban against gays. 
Other efforts are focused on overturning the sodomy laws still on the books in 24 states, 
obtaining spousal health insurance benefits for same sex partners, working against anti-gay 
State and local government measures, and addressing anti-gay violent crimes. 

Gay organizations have not attained fundraising capabilities, memberships and 
structural supports equivalent to groups on the religious right (see Appendix A for a 
comparison of the most often cited gay rights and religious right groups) but have become a 
potent political force nevertheless. In 1992, for example, the Human Rights Campaign 
Fund, a gay PAC, contributed $4.5 million to candidates. Independently, gays and lesbians 
gave $3.5 million to the Clinton campaign and an estimated 75% of the gay vote went to 
Clinton (Arizona Republic, April 28, 1993). In some close statewide elections, for example 
Barbara Boxer's race for U.S. Senate in California, gay and lesbian financial support and 
votes are believed to have made the difference in achieving victory (Boxall, Los Angeles 
Times, March 28, 1993). Early in the presidential campaign Clinton is said to have believed 
that gaining control of gay and lesbian votes in the northeast would be crucial in landing 
the Democratic nomination (Bull, The Advocate, March 9, 1993: 39). The "numbers game" 
has become vital in other ways as well. While recent studies estimate the gay and lesbian 
population to be much smaller than earlier believed (Jacobs, The Boston Globe, May 21, 
1993), one of the latest trends in marketing is to focus on the supposedly affluent, 
acquisitive gay market (Swisher, The Washington Post, April 25, 1993). The religious right 
views this supposedly monied, newly politicized social group as, more than ever before, an 
important threat to suppress. 

Throughout the short history of gay and lesbian political activism there has always 
existed a tension between those whose desire is to assimilate to the norms and values of 
middle class lifestyles and those who want to alter the structure of society in general and the 
sex/gender system specifically. Immediately post-Stonewall (1969) this tension was evident 
in the cautionary posture of the more traditional Mattachine Society which came into 
conflict with the more progressively-minded Gay Liberation Front (Escoffier, 1985). Today 
it is manifest in differences of philosophy, rhetoric, style and tactics employed by Queer 
Nation or ACT UP one one hand and the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force or the 
Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund on the other. Just as on the religious right, 
where some leaders have been criticized by other leaders for not being hard line enough in 
the face of politics, gay leaders disagree in similar ways. When President Clinton invited 
national gay leaders to meet with him at the White House the week before the 1993 March 
on Washington, older gay leaders criticized the co-chair of the march committee for 
showing up at the historic gathering in a T-shirt with a pink triangle on it and a leather vest. 
Torie Osborn, Executive Director of the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force has been 
criticized by some "militant" groups for her praise of Clinton's efforts, which militants 
believe do not go far enough (Nagourney, USA Today, April 23, 1993). While heading the 
Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund, Tom Stoddard's "suit-and-tie" approach was 
criticized by the direct action group ACT UP for being out of touch with "the activist part of 
the community" (Bull, The Advocate, March 10, 1992: 52). Stoddard characterizes the gay 
rights movement as "factionalized" and others have decried the movement's tendency 
toward a doctrinaire rigidity and political correctness. Some speculate that the "intense 
scrutiny" and “unfriendly fire" leaders receive from one another and their community results 
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from "internalized homophobia" or "oppression sickness" or the tendency to pedestalize the 
few openly gay leaders (Stevens, The Advocate, August 13, 1992). What is becoming 
increasingly clear is that the unity and commonality forged out of sharing a sexual identity 
is not sufficient to create coalitions from the many groups with very diverse interests. 

As the six month period to study how the ban should be lifted got underway, the 
public furor and the cultural war between gay rights activists and the religious right 
intensified. During this period a number of compromises were suggested, and the positions 
of the religious right and the gay community on the issue became clearer. This clarification 
was made possible largely because of the compromise suggested by Senator Sam Nunn (D- 
Georgia), who chairs the Senate Armed Services Committee. Nunn's compromise quickly 
became known in the media as the "don't ask, don't tell" compromise--gay and lesbian 
service personnel would be allowed to continue to serve as long as they did not announce 
their sexual orientation and appeared to those around them to be celibate, and the military 
would stop asking questions about sexual orientation. However, discharges would still be 
allowed if it became known that a service member was gay. This compromise seems to 
recognize, grudgingly, that there actually are gay men and lesbians serving in the military, 
but mandates their continued invisibility. As a counter to the Nunn compromise, 
Representative Barney Frank (D-Massachusetts), one of two openly gay members of 
Congress, suggested a "don't ask, don't tell, don't investigate" (Bull, The Advocate, June 29, 
1993: 25) alternative--service personnel would not be asked questions about their sexual 
orientation, and gay men and lesbians could talk (politely) about their personal lives on 
duty and live as they pleased while off duty. Again, this compromise acknowledges the 
presence of gay men and lesbians in the armed forces, but still mandates a certain amount of 
invisibility. Both of these compromises are of the "kiss but do not tell" variety, and both are 
regarded as unacceptable by religious right groups as well as by gay rights activists, though, 
obviously, for different reasons. The ideal policy for groups on the religious right is one that 
would prohibit gay men and lesbians from serving in the military under any circumstances, 
no matter how quiet and celibate they promise to be. For gay rights groups, on the other 
hand, the ideal policy would be one that places no restrictions on gay and lesbian service 
men and women that are not also required for non-gay members of the armed services. 
These groups argue for a policy which does not discriminate on the basis of a person's status 
as gay or lesbian but which allows for reasonable restrictions on conduct, as long as these 
are the same for non-gay personnel. 

With respect to the specific issue of gay men and lesbians serving in the military, 
most leaders of gay rights groups have been completely unswerving. Their goal is complete 
elimination of the ban, so neither of the compromises--"don't ask, don't tell" and "don't ask, 
don't tell, don't investigate"--or the final policy issued by the Department of Defense on July 
19, 1993--"don't ask, don't tell, don't pursue"--is regarded as acceptable. After Representative 
Barney Frank offered his "don't ask, don't tell, don't investigate" alternative he was picketed 
by ACT UP and Queer Nation. A representative of Queer Nation said Frank was "giving away 
too much too soon." Representative Gary Studds, who demands complete elimination of 
the ban, said, "Rosa Parks didn't ask to sit in the middle of the bus." Part of what is at stake 
here for gay rights activists in the invisibility enforced by continued closeting is the erasure 
of identity. Tom Stoddard of the Campaign for Military Service said "no proposal that 
denies gay people the right to say and be who they are is acceptable, because that is the 
essence of our movement" (Connelly, Seattle Post Intelligencer, June 4, 1993). In response to 
drafts circulating in the days just prior to the final policy announcement Stoddard said, 
"(t)his isn't 'don't ask, don't tell,' it's don't be’ (Grady, The Sait Lake Tribune, July 13, 1993; 
emphasis mine), and a statement issued by the Campaign for Military Service said, "the very 
core of human self-esteem depends on an individual being able to express the truth about 
himself or herself. Placing restrictions on speech is tantamount to government-mandated 
denial and invisibility for gay people" (Campaign for Military Service Statement, July 13, 
1993). On the day the policy was made public Stoddard quickly dubbed it "let's pretend," 
saying "({u]nder the new policy, lesbian and gay servicemembers may still not acknowledge 
who they are....'let's pretend’ gay people simply don't exist" (Stoddard, Campaign for 
Military Service Press Release July 19, 1993). At issue in much of the debate has been the 
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differences posited between status and conduct, specifically sexual orientation itself (status) 
and homosexuality (conduct). As indicated earlier, the President's own statement in 
January, 1993 made his belief clear that a military person's status should not disqualify him 
or her for military service in the absence of misconduct. The final policy incorporates this 
distinction by allowing people with a homosexual orientation to serve in the military while 
at the same time prohibiting homosexual acts, however this includes even verbalizing one's 
homosexual status. The memorandum issued by the Secretary of Defense states that 
although "{h]omosexual conduct will be grounds for separation from the military 
services....[s}exual orientation is considered a personal and private matter, and homosexual 
orientation is not a bar to service entry or continued service unless manifested by 
homosexual conduct." However, as the policy guidelines attached to the memorandum 
make clear, homosexual conduct includes even "a statement that the [service]}member is 
homosexual or bisexual" (Aspin, "Policy on Homosexual Conduct in the Armed Forces," July 
19, 1993). 

In addition to the response of the Campaign for Military Service, which is the broad 
based coalition of groups leading the efforts against the ban for gay rights activists, other 
gay rights groups and their supporters were universal in condemning the new policy. Bill 
Rubenstein, Director of the ACLU's Lesbian and Gay Rights Project wrote in an editorial for 
the New York Times that "no one argues that homosexuality per se renders one unfit to 
serve....What the political debate has clarified is that it is not homosexuality that is 
incompatible with military service, but rather speech about homosexuality and what that 
speech reveals to others" (Rubenstein, draft of New York Times editorial, July 19, 1993; 
emphasis in original). Maurice Franklin of the Black Gay and Lesbian Leadership Forum 
accused President Clinton of "capitulat[ing] to the bigotry of the Pentagon" and labelled the 
new policy "the remnants of bigotry, hatred, and homophobia." Franklin added that "[iJf 
America is ever going to be America we must fully embrace the diversity that built this 
country" (Franklin, July 19, 1993 Press Release). Rabbi David Saperstein, in his statement for 
the Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism condemned the new policy as "an inadequate 
response by the government" and compared discrimination against gays and lesbians to 
discrimination against Jews, saying, "[h]ow often we Jews were told that we could pass if we 
did not say who we were. How often we Jews were promised acceptance if we abandoned 
our identity." He continued by adding that the whole debate is "an issue of human lives, a 
test of the fundamental right to exist in society regardless of differences" (Saperstein, July 19, 
1993 Press Release). Torie Osborn, Executive Director of the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force, called the new policy "simply a re-packaging of discrimination," saying also that "{i]t 
enforces the closet, which is an exhausting exercise in half truths and blatant lies. The 
policy is completely unacceptable" (National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, July 19, 1993 
General Press Release). In another statement from the Task Force by Tanya Domi, Director 
of the Military Freedom Project the policy was decried for forcing people to lie about who 
they are, thus reinforcing the closet. Said Domi, "[wje know that our visibility is our most 
powerful weapon in combatting bigotry and intolerance. The closet has always been the 
impediment to our freedom....Today, we recommit ourselves to the unfinished struggle in 
achieving basic civil rights in America. We will not be silenced. We will not go back into 
the closet" (National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, July 19, 1993, Military Freedom Project 
Press Release). Tim McFeeley, Executive Director of the Human Rights Campaign Fund, "the 
nation's largest lesbian and gay political group" castigated the President for "caving in" to 
the demands of the military, saying, "[i]t is literally ridiculous to see the lengths to which 
General Powell, Secretary Aspin, and President Clinton will go to ensure that bigoted 
heterosexuals never see or hear a homosexual," adding that the leaders of the military 
"should all resign in shame" (Human Rights Campaign Fund, July 19, 1993 Press Release). 
People for the American Way, a liberal group supportive of gay rights issued a statement 
calling the new policy "a disappointing retreat from principle" and "more capitulation than 
compromise." The organization faulted the policy because "it will not enable gay soldiers to 
step out of the shadows and serve with dignity" (People for the American Way, July 19, 1993 
Press Release). The Federation of Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays said in their 
Statement that the new policy "continues to deny our gay, lesbian and bisexual loved ones 


equal dignity, equal opportunity and equal respect" and argued that it "will undermine 
family cohesion and trust" because it "continues to affirm the fears of an ignorant and 
homophobic society in forcing our children to live a lie" (Parents and Friends of Lesbians 
and Gays, July 19, 1993 Press Release). 

Gay rights groups scheduled demonstrations, "fax attacks" and phone banks for calls 
to Congress and the White House in a number of cities around the country within one or 
two days of the announced policy. In addition, a civil disobedience action organized by 
President Clinton's gay long-time friend and political supporter David Mixner, working in 
concert with the Campaign for Military Service, was organized for July 30. In a July 22 
memo addressed to "Brothers and Sisters," Mixner and the CMS announced that an action 
would take place outside the White House designed to garner media attention and for the 
express purpose of participants being arrested by the D.C. police. The memo concluded 
"[w]e must be visible and we must powerfully show with our bodies that we will not accept 
this policy and will continue to fight for our freedom" (Campaign for Military Service, July 
22, 1993 Memorandum). 

Religious right groups also condemned the policy, but did so because their desire is 
to see a complete prohibition against gay men and lesbians--open or not--serving in the 
military. Within minutes of the President's announcement Gary Bauer of the Family 
Research Council had issued a statement calling President Clinton's new policy "an 
unconstitutional abuse of power" that "would force the military to recruit homosexuals and 
then turn a blind eye as they go into gay bars." Bauer added that the new policy "poses a 
serious AIDS threat to the combat blood supply” and said the change in the policy is 
required by "homosexual activists" who "demand gay marriage and gay adoption of 
children" and who "know they must lift the military ban in order to achieve their radical 
goals" (Bauer, Family Research Council Press Release, July 19, 1993). Concerned Women for 
America issued a statement condemning the policy and indicating that they "will support 
any effort in Congress to codify the military's traditional ban on homosexuals." The 
organization noted several problems with President Clinton's new policy, including the 
assertion that it "creates a protected class for sexual orientation," and only requires gay men 
and lesbians to "avoid homosexual marriages, open declarations of their homosexuality and 
public displays of criminal sexual acts" (LeHaye, Concerned Women for America Fact Sheet, 
July 19, 1993). The Christian Coalition produced a statement as part of its publication 
Talking Points saying that "allowing open homosexuals into the military would be 
disruptive" at this time of "severe budget cuts and downsizing." The Coalition threw its 
support in the direction of Senator Sam Nunn's efforts to codify a gay ban, and said that 
"Bill Clinton should be more concerned with military readiness than in paying off a 
campaign debt that he owes the radical gay lobby" (Christian Coalition Talking Points, 
undated, FAX received July 27, 1993). The National Association of Evangelicals reissued a 
position statement from March, 1993 urging Congress to "confirm by law the current ban," 
suggesting that any action by the President to lift the ban would "defy the moral law of 
God," and citing a number of biblical scriptures that condemn homosexuality (National 
Association of Evangelicals, FAX received July 23, 1993). Richard Land of The Christian Life 
Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention said his organization was happiest with 
the original ban and, although Clinton's new policy was not as disastrous as expected, Land 
said, "[w]e would urge Congress to restore the previous policy" (Strode, Christian Life 
Commission Press Release, July 20, 1993). Interestingly, many of these religious right 
groups did not issue new statements in response to the policy announced in July as did gay 
rights groups. 

In retrospect, the efforts of religious right and gay rights activists on this issue tell 
the story of a fledgling national gay rights movement fighting an uphill battle against 
highly organized and more experienced opponents both in and out of government. Given 
the relative differences in national level political experience of groups on both sides of this 
debate as well as the volatile nature of the issue it should not be too surprising that the 
outcome was one in which "traditional values" were more triumphant than "progressive" 
ones. Nor should it be surprising to note that, comparatively speaking, religious right 
organizations exerted far less effort than did gay rights groups in their relative attempts to 


influence the policy outcome. Moen (1992) has given an account of the structural 
undergirding already in place to support the objectives of religious right groups, and has 
also recounted the national political experience of religious right organizations. Given these 
conditions, it was relatively easy for religious right groups to mobilize resources to produce 
anti-gay videotapes that became essential to traditionalists in Congress and the military for 
use in influencing opinion, and to use existing resources such as TV and radio programs, 
telephone banks and volunteer lists to energize grassroots activity. Thus, the religious right 
was required to engage in relatively few specialized efforts designed solely to voice 
opposition to the President's proposal to lift the ban. On the other hand, gay rights groups, 
with comparatively little national political experience, fewer existing structural supports, 
smaller memberships and lesser fundraising capabilities were slower to mobilize their 
members and supporters. For example, the Campaign for Military Service, the umbrella 
organization created to bring together a number of gay and gay-supportive progressive 
groups on this issue, did not begin operating until February, 1993, even though some initial 
meetings of various gay leaders took place shortly after the November, 1992 election. In 
addition, although gay rights groups had an opportunity on this issue to coalesce with other 
progressively minded organizations, these coalitions were not already in place when the 
issue of the military ban presented itself, and educational efforts to orient other progressive 
groups to gay political issues and objectives had to be undertaken as an initial stage in 
coalition building with some of these groups. Futhermore, many of the gay rights groups 
had little experience working together on an issue, since most have historically pursued 
their own specific and rather unique agendas, and thus faced difficulties in building a 
network of leaders and activists that could effectively manage various efforts contributing to 
the overall objective of getting the ban lifted. Finally, with limited resources compared to 
religious right groups, gay activists faced difficulty in accessing the kind of media and 
supporting the kind of grassroots projects that could influence public opinion on a large 
scale. At the same time, although gay leaders and activists are almost universally 
disappointed with the policy outcome, they also see this initial foray into high visibility 
national politics as successful at least in terms of educating the public on gay issues, creating 
new coalitions with supportive organizations, and gaining experience working with the 
national government. As Tom Stoddard stated recently, "[iJn just a few months, we had to 
try to move the entire political process against decades of fear and ignorance. That has 
never been tried in the history of our movement." And Representative Barney Frank, looking 
forward to a time when gay and lesbian visibility replaces the invisibility the current policy 
perpetuates, said, "[w]e are not losing to homophobia in general, we are losing to some 
clever homophobes who figured out how to manipulate public opinion on this one 
particular issue. In five years there will be gays and lesbians all over the place...and this 
battle will have helped to propel us to that place" (Bull, The Advocate, August 10, 1993: 37). 
It is exactly invisibility and the erasure of identity that gay and lesbian activists 
refuse to accommodate and that the religious right requires. According to Hunter (1991), 
one of the major places where the culture war becomes manifest is at the level of public 
discourse, where "reality" takes shape in the form of what is spoken and what is silenced. 
Michael Walzer (1983) once observed that a fundamental task of every community is the 
determination of the qualifications a person must meet in order to be granted full 
membership in it. The enforcement of invisibility actually tells us a great deal about which 
members of the American community are granted full membership and which ones are 
relegated to less than full citizenship. Clearly, equal access to public spaces and civic life 
with one's peers is an important measure of one's status as a member of the political 
community. If the policy regarding the right of openly gay men and lesbians to serve in the 
U.S. military is a piece of obtaining full civil rights for all homosexual Americans, then the 
new policy announced by President Clinton on July 19, 1993 makes it quite clear that, at 
the present time, to qualify for full membership in the American community one must be 
either straight or absolutely silent about being gay. The "compromise" is to allow someone 
to articulate their same sex sexual orientation in only the most private of circumstances--to 
a lawyer, spouse or member of the clergy--and to virtually prohibit all homosexual conduct 
which, again, includes not only engaging in homosexual acts but even verbalizing one's 
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homosexuality in any other context. If the military remains as one of the final bastions of 
traditional American values--which is why the religious right sees it as so important to 
preserve in its hyper-masculine state--we can extrapolate from this the vision 
fundamentalists have of what the larger community should look like. The clear message is 
that one can be included in the community only if one appears to be like the dominant 
culture, which means adhering to traditional gender norms, living within the bounds of the 
nuclear family and engaging in sexuality only within marriage and largely for procreative 
purposes. Thus, one of the most compelling aspects of the debate between gay rights 
activists and groups on the religious right is that it brings into focus the particular visions of 
community vying to define what America means. One vision is inclusive and expansive, 
the other exclusive and narrow. It appears at the present time that the latter, narrower 
vision of community has the upper hand. 


Toward a Theory of Marginaliz r 


Any theory which attempts to explain the formation, mobilization of support, and 
motivation for action of collectivities that fall generally under the rubric of new social 
movements or social influence groups must begin with a concept of identity. Only after 
exploring the nature and extent of a group's reliance on a notion of shared identity can one 
understand why it will pursue certain objectives or interests. Identity-based conceptions of 
group politics begin with the realization on the part of certain individuals who identify with 
one another that, first, they share certain very basic commonalities (e.g., gender, race, sexual 
orientation); second, that these commonalities make the group different from an apparently 
dominant segment of society (e.g., males, whites, heterosexuals); third, that these 
commonalities form the basis of the group's oppression, denigration and marginalization by 
the dominant culture; and finally, that these commonalities of identity forge among the 
group members interests held in common. Out of the belief in a common identity--even in 
the face of within-group differences--emerges a sense of community, characterized by the 
belief that the group shares a heritage, a culture and a set of norms. Again, these features are 
what create shared interests. Thus, it may be the case that the framework for understanding 
marginalized groups--those whose access to political influence may be limited as the result 
of a denigrated shared identity--requries a different focus than the framework for examining 
groups whose motivations for collective action are primarily economic. 

At a very broad level these two competing paradigms of group politics can be 
contrasted through a series of questions. Interest-based theories seem to be asking, first, 
"what do I want?" and second, "how do I get what I want?" Implicit in the answer to the 
second question is the assumption that collective action will produce more beneficial 
outcomes for the individual than he or she could obtain acting alone, but the emphasis 
remains on what benefits will accrue to the individual. These theories then go on to 
speculate about why people join groups, how groups induce the participation of their 
members, and what groups need to do to advance their interests. Identity-based theories 
begin one step earlier by asking, first, "who am I?" Implicit in this question is the 
assumption that part of finding out who I am entails situating myself within a social group 
whereby "I" become closely identified with a "we." Identity-based theories concern 
themselves with how we come to think of ourselves as particular kinds of people and then 
attempt to understand the self-society relationship as an important aspect of identity. These 
theories then proceed by asking "what do we want?" and "how do we get it?" The individual 
whose identity is very closely aligned with a particular social group will regard the 
advancement of the collective's interests as integral to and perhaps even more important 
than the achievement of individual benefits. Consequently, the motivation to act 
altruistically may be much stronger for someone whose sense of self is tied to a marginalized 
group's survival than it would be for someone who expects only an economic benefit from 
collective action. It should be evident from this that a concentration on group identity does 
not foreclose the attendant focus on a group advancing its interests, but it delays attention 
to interests until after and as a feature of shared identity. At the same time, however, 
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identity-based conceptions themselves must be sufficiently flexible to take into account the 
within-group differences that are inevitable due to the fact that identity is multiple and 
somewhat alterable rather than single, unitary and fixed. Who "I" am or "we" are is 
constructed from a variety of cultural markers (e.g., race, gender, class, sexual orientation, 
religion) and can change over time and in different contexts. Thus, although I may claim 
identit(ies) their specific nature influences the interests I hope to advance as well as the 
relative importance to me of my identit(ies) and my interests. 

I have argued in this paper that groups on the religious right and gay rights groups 
are identity-based. To return to a point made by Cohen and Arato (1992), new social 
movements or social influence groups employ a "dual logic" in that they hope to alter 
cultural norms, mores and structures while also trying to influence economic and political 
change. This dual logic forms the dialectic or conversation between identity and interest as 
foundations for group action. Thus, with groups such as these one cannot choose between 
interest- and identity-based theories but rather must employ features of both paradigms to 
explain why groups form, how they induce member participation, or what motivates them 
to take particular actions. Continuing with gay rights and religious right groups as an 
example, it does not follow from my assertion as to their identity-based character that 
identity has an equivalent centrality to both movements. Where group identity is broader 
and somewhat ambiguous, the group's existence and activities will be better explained as a 
function of interest, though aspects of identity will remain as an important backdrop. In 
cases where group identity is more narrowly focused and specifically defined the group's 
existence and activities can be explained more powerfully as a function of group identity. 
Furthermore, identity will be of even greater relevance to marginalized groups, that is, those 
whose group identity is formed in part out of a collective perception of oppression, 
denigration, stigmatization and marginalization. Thus, concepts of interest and identity 
might be visualized as opposite ends of a continuum where both are always present but 
appear to varying degrees in the foreground or background of the conversation. Only as 


identit(ies)--plural--and interests are placed in dialogue with one another can the politics of 
marginalized groups be more fully understood. 


Appendix A 


Traditionalist and Progressive Groups 


Organization 


Purpose 


Budget 


American Civil Liberties 
Union 


(P) 


Champions rights set forth in Bill of 
Rights and equality before law for 
everyone regardless of race, color, 
sexual orientation, national origin, 
political opinion or religion. 


$1.6 million 


Staff Members 


125 


375,000 


American Coalition for 
Traditional Values 


Evangelical leaders united to restore 
traditional moral and spiritual 
values in American government, 
schools, media and the fiber of 
American society. 


455 local 
groups 


American Family 
Association 


(T) 


Fosters "the biblical ethic of decency 
in American society with a primary 
emphasis on television and other 
media. 


| 560 local 
groups 


Campaign for Military 
Service 


(P) 


Short-term, broad based coalition of 
groups engaged in effort to secure 
congressional and public support for 
an executive order to eliminate the 
ban against lesbians, gay men and 
bisexuals in the U.S. military. 


$25,000 
seed grant 
plus fund- 
raising total 
$1 million 


Christian Coalition 


(1) 


Grassroots political organization 
working to "stop the moral decay of 
government" by promoting the 
election of "moral" leaders. 


400,000 


i 


Concerned Women for 
America 


(T) 


Educational and legal defense 
foundation that seeks to protect the 
rights of the family and preserve 
traditional American values. 


$8 million 


600,000 


Eagle Forum 


(T) 


Men and women advocating issues 
involving education, family, and 
national defense. Supports pro- 
family and conservative philosophy. 


Family Research Council 


(T) 


Provides expertise and information 
to government agencies, members of 
Congress, policy makers, the media 
and the public on issues such as 
parental autonomy, impact of 
parental absence and sanctity of 
life. 


| 


Focus on the Family 


(T) 


Promotes Christian values and 
strong family ties. 


$70 million 


25 state 
| groups 
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Human Rights 
Campaign Fund 


(P) 


To advance the cause of lesbian and 
gay civil rights by lobbying Congress 
and political candidates who 
support gay and lesbian civil rights 
and increased federal funding of 
AIDS treatment and research. 


$1.2 million 


Lambda Legal Defense 
and Education Fund 
(P) 


To defend the civil rights of gay 
persons and people with AIDS in 
areas such as employment, housing, 
education, child custody and the 
delivery of medical and social 
services. 


$1.4 million 


17,000 


Liberty Alliance 
(1) 


Dedicated to convincing morally 
conservative Americans that it is 
their duty to register and vote for 
candidates who agree with 
traditional conservative values. 


72,000 
ministers 
and 4 
million 
lay mem- 
bers 


National Association of 
Evangelicals 


(P) 


Channel for interchurch cooperation 
representing 50,000 churches. 


15 million 


National Citizens Action 
Network 
(T) 


Evangelical Christian individuals 
and organizations promoting 
Christian involvement in the 
elective and legislative process and 
support of traditional American 
values. 


$1.2 million 


National Federation of 
Parents and Friends of 
Lesbians and Gays 


(P) 


Individual counselors and peer 
counseling support groups to serve 
and advise others who are 
concerned with or are attempting to 
understand and cope with 
homosexuality and related issues. 


less than 
$25,000 


National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force 


(P) 


Dedicated to the elimination of 
prejudice against persons based on 
their sexual orientation. 


$1.1 million 


People for the American 
Way 
(P) 


Nonpartisan constitutional liberties 
organization of religious, business, 
media and labor figures committed 
to reaffirming the traditional 
American values of pluralism, 
diversity and freedom of expression 
and religion in response to concerns 
about groups that seek to use 
religion for political purposes. 


$4.2 million 


290,000 


Most data are from an on-line data source maintained by Gale Reasearch, dated 1992; ACLU budget data was 
obtained from a national board member; Campaign for Military Service budget data is from Boxall, LA Times 
March 28, 1993, Gallagher, The Advocate April 6, 1993 and Bull, The Advocate, August 10, 1993 
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